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From list of Contributors, p. vii, omit Schofield, F. H., M.A. — Tungsten Arc Lamp. 
(Transferred to Vol. IV.) 

Page 1, col. 1, line 9 from foot, Admittance, read the recii)rocal of the impedance of an 
alternating current circuit. It is measured by 

R, L, and K being the resistance, self-inductance, and capacity of the circuit 
and w the pulsatance. 

„ 11, col. 2, line 22, /or 4=Vi^H-4u^ read ±4Vv+4u^ 

„ 25, col. 2, line 23 ; page 377, col, 1, line 3 from foot; page 395, col. 1, line 20, and 

footnote, for Hartmann Kampf read Hartmann Kempf. 

„ 106, col. 2, line 29, formula (27) for h- read r^. 

V 

„ 108, col. 2, formula (50), for v = I,nax. sin {(at -t <p) read i == — sin {(at -h (p). 




>> 

77 


77 


77 

77 

77 


108, col. 2, formula (54), for Z read Z^. 

108, col. 2, line 7 from foot, /or minimum read maximum. 

108, col. 2, line 6 from foot, for - read + w^L. 

108, col. 2, line 3 from foot, for maximum read minimum. 

123, col 1, line 15, /or 5 - c - read s-c + - — 

383, col. 1, line 8 from foot, for of the coils read of the secondary coil. 

I 21 

391, col. 1, line 5 from foot, for log^ read log^ — . 


392, col. 2, last line, for reactance read impedance. 

402, col. 1, line 9 from foot, for which reduces to read which, when is 

negligible, reduces to. 

589, col. 1, line 26, and page 1096, col. 2, line 5, for Moscicki read Moscicki. 

591, col. 2, line 5 from foot, for Broun read Braun. 

598, col. 2, lines 19 and 22 from foot, for Pierce’s read Peirce’s. 

618, col. 1, line 18 from foot, for a periodic read aperiodic. 

680, col 1, Ref. No. 19, for J. L. Eckersloy read T. L. Eckersley. 

708, col. 1, lino 6 from foot, for michrom read microhm. 

727, col 1, line 14 from foot, /or -lj{dildi) read -lu{dijdt). 

781, col. 1, fig. 1, Morse sign for 2 is . 

948, col 1, line 2 from foot, for conductor read condenser. 

948, col 2, line 21, /or the value read the numerical value. 

972, col 1, lino 8 from foot, /or -(a^bG^ read 

{c-conqa^ , (c-a;2K.)G" 


972, col 1, formula (33), /or 


„ 972, col 2, formula (36), /or w(I/”L)=: - . . . read to(I/"-L)= -{>... 

„ 973, formula (41), read G 90000(R' - R)/o-w. 

„ 1070, col. 1, footnote, for Strenstom read Stenstrdm. 




DICTIONAEY OF APPLIED PHYSICS 


“A” CONNECTIONS— ALTERNATING CURRENT INSTRUMENTS 

A 


“ A ” Connections : in telephony, the com- 
pletion of a current between two sub- 
scribers on the same exchange. See 
“ Telephony,” § (5). 

“ A B ” CoNNECJTroNS : in telephony, 
the completion of a circuit between two 
subscribers on different exchanges. See 
“ Telephony,” § (6). 

Abraham, H., work of, on the measurement 
of “ V,” See “ ‘ u,’ Measurement of,” § (6). 

Absolute Measurements of Klectrigal 
Units : the measurement of electrical 
units in terms of the fundamental units of 
mass, length, and time. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (8) et mi. 

Summary of results. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” §§ (20), (35), and (37) ; 
“ Units of Electrical Measurement,” § (1). 

Absolute Systems of Measurement : 
ayatoms in which the units of length, 
mass, and time are takem as fundamental 
units. See Pllectrical Measurements,” 
§ (1); ‘‘Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§(!)• 

Absorption (DiELECTRia) : the absorption 
of energy by the dielectric w'hen a con- 
denser is first charged and tlieii discharged. 
vSee “ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (8) ; 
“ Dielectrics,” § (4). 

Aooumulatorb : cells employed for storing 
electrical power. See “ Switchgear,” § (14) ; 
“ Batteries, Secondary,” § (1). 

Acguraoy Characteristics of Ammeters 
AND Voi.TMETERS. Soo “ Direct Current 
Indicating Instruments,” § (15). 

ADMiTTANaE: the reciprocal of the reactance 
of an alternating current circuit. It is 
measured by 



L and K being the incluotanco and capacity 
of the circuit, co the ])\ilBatance. Bee “ In- 
ductance, The Measurement of,” § (3). 
Aerial Cables, Use of, in Telephony. See 
“ Telephony,” § (2). 


Agnew Dynamometer : a form of heavy 
current dynamometer, employed for the 
measurement of current or power. See 
“ Alternating Current Instruments,” § (11). 
Agnew Galvanometer. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” § (17). 

Air Condensers ( Electric). Bee “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (32). 

For radio-telegrai)hio work and measure- 
ment of capacity at low frequencies. See 
“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (28). 
Of variable capacity. See “ Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (32) (ii.). 

Alexanders EN Alternator, The : a machine 
for the generation of current of radio 
frequency. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apparatus,” 

§ (r>). 

Alkali-chlorine Cells. See “ Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (28). 
Alternating Current, measurement of, 
with vibration galvanometers. See “ Vibra- 
tion Galvanometers,” § (42). 

Alternating Current BRiDaES, use of, for 
capacity measurements. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (48). 

Alternating Current Electrolysis, as 
shown by the corrosion of underground 
structures by stray alternating currents. 
See “ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (19). 

ALTERNATING CURRENT INSTRU- 
MENTS AND MEASUREMENTS FOR 
COMMERCIAL FREQUENCIES ^ 

(Instruments for acoustic and radio frequencies 
are not included) 

L Physical Properties made use of 

§(1). — Three properties of the electrified con- 
dition of matter are commonly made use of 
in electrical measuring instruments. 

1 Further detailH of many of the instruments 
mentioned in tliis section, together with references 
to litoraturiN are given in “ Electrical Measurements/* 
F.A. Lawn (McGraw HIH), 10,17. 
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ALTERNATING CURRENT INSTRUMENTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


They are: (1) The electromagnetic forces 
resulting when currents flow in neighbouring 
conductors, or when one current is replaced 
by a constant magnetic field. (2) The electric 
forces resulting when neighbouring conductors 
are at different electrical potentials. (3) The 
heat which is generated in a portion of a 
circuit carrying a current causing a rise of 
temperature. Electrical methods, such as 
change of resistance or thermovoltages, are 
commonly used as the change-of-temperature 
detectors. 

Voltmeters, ammeters, and wattmeters of 
the moving-coil or dynamometer type and 
oscillographs are examples of the first kind. 
Induction instruments also fall in this class. 
Electrostatic instruments are examples of the 
second class. The chief types are voltmeters 
and wattmeters. 

In the third class are various types of 
thermo-ammeter depending on temperature 
changes, either of the main conductor carrying 
the current to be measured, or of a secondary 
circuit close to it, which is heated by radiation 
or convection. They are especially valuable 
for very high frequencies, 10® to 10’ per second. 


II. Elisctromagnetic Instruments 
These comprise voltmeters, ammeters, watt- 
meters, and subsidiary apparatus of si)ecial 
types, such as phase indicators, synchroscopes. 

The voltmeters, ammeters, and wattmeters 
are made either without iron or with iron. In 
the case of instruments containing iron more 
than one method of using it is employed. 

§ (2) Instruments without Iron. — The 
common principle employed in electromagnetic 
instruments without iron is illustrated in Fig, 1, 




^C>aiyi 
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OOG©©©©@© 
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in which the interaction of magnetic fields 
produced by a fixed coil or coils F and by 
a second movable coil M, often of smaller 
dimensions, results in a tendency for the 
movable coil to turn in the direction indicated 
by tlio arrow, if the direction of the magnetic 
liolds is as shown. 

When the coils have their axis parallel the 
torque is zero ; the system being stable if the 
fields ai-e in the same direction. If the fields 
are in op])osite directions the system is un- 
stable. 

Instruments operated by the interaction of 
currents in a movable and a fixed coil or 


coils are conventionally termed dynamometer 
instruments. They are of two types. Imagine 
the fixed coil to be divided into two halves. 

In the one type the current flows in the same 
direction in the two halves, producing an axial 
field ; in the other the current in the two 
halves of the fixed coil flows in opposite 
directions, producing a radial field. Most 
makes of commercial instruments are of the 
axial type. The Kelvin balance is an example 
of the radial type. 

§ (3) Method oe Reading, {a) Null hi- 
struments ; (b) Indicating or Pointer Instru- 
ments . — The indications of an instrument may . 
be read by measuring the force required to 
keep the moving part in equilibrium, which 
is generally a position of symmetry. Such 
instruments may be described as null instru- 
ments. In many types the moving part is 
allowed to deflect to a considerable extent 
against some opposing force, and the deflection 
is a measure of the quantity required. Such 
are termed indicating or pointer instruments. 

§ (4) Null Instruments. — In the case of 
an instrument of the axial type the torque is 
a maximum when the coils are at right angles, 
assuming that the field produced by the fixed 
coil is approximately uniform. In such a 
position the torque is but slightly alfected by 
small displacements. If an opposing torque 
is applied to the moving part, equal to tlio 
magnetic torque, the moving coil may be kei)t 
perpendicular to the fixed one. If the opjiosing 
torque is measured, as, for example, by the 
measured deflection of a spring, such deflection 
becomes a measure of the magnetic torque. 
The torque, for constant relative position of 
the coils, is proportional to the product of the 
intensities of the two fields and therefore to 
the product of the currents in the coils. If 
the same current passes through the two coils 
in series the torque is jiroportional to tlio 
square of the current, so that the cuiTent is 
proportional to the square root of the torque, 
i.e. to the square root of the deflection of tho 
instrument spring. 

§ (5) The Siemens Dynamometer.^— This 
instrument {Fig. 2), once much used as a 
secondary standard, especially for alternating 
currents, works on this principle, the current 
in the moving ji^^rt being led into and out of 
it through mercury cups placed in the axis 
of rotation. The pointer attached to the 
spiral spring usually makes one turn for the 
full reading of the instrument. The formula 
for calculating the current is C = K\/l), 
where D is the rotation of the top end of the 
spiral spring which is necessary to restore the 
quadrature position of the two circuits. Tlio 
displacement of the moving coil is limited to 
a few degrees each side of the position of 
balance. The value of K must be determined 
^ Laivs , p. 77. 
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by calibration with continuous or alternating 
currents of known value. 

The Kelvin balance and more convenient 
portal)le instruments have largely superseded 
the Siemens instrument; but some of the 



most accurate wattmeters have been designed 
on this iirinciple (Duddell-Mather, Drysdale).^ 

§ ((i) KKi.ViN JlALANCiK.— -This is an electro- 
magnetic instrument for measuring the current 
or {)()wer in a circ^uit by tho force required to 
restore equilil)rium in a manner similar to the 
operation of a balances. Tlu^ currents in the 
two ha.lves of tluj iixed coils run in opposite 
diretjtions. Tho magnetic, licld is thus radial. 
In this instrument a restoring force is applied 
to the Ttioving ])art to bring it back to tlie 
e(|uilil)rium position winch it assumes when 
there is no current passing. The axis of 
rotation is horizontal, as in the ordinary 
bale, nee, instead of being vertical, as in most 
oih(M* instruments. I'he restoring force is the 
efT(M“ir of gravity on a moving mass, which may 
b(^ sm'ei'al grams, and which can bo moved 
along tlie l)alant!e arm till the equilibrium 
|)osition is attained. 

Tho instrument and a dijigra-m of tlio circuits 
are sliown in Fi(f>s\ 4. 

The larger, up|)or and lower turns represent 
the four lixod (u)ils whi(di Jiro (sommonly wound 
on slate. Tlie moving (U)ils work between 
them with suiliciimt clearance to allow of a 
few degrees of tilt. Tlic^ current in the upper 
and lower coils at one end of the lialance are 
in opiiosite directions to one another. They 
tliei’tdoro produce a “ consequent ” field 
lietween tliem wliich is radiiil, and the currant 
in the moving coil placed in the field causes 
a vortical force to act on it. 'rins direction 
of the currents at tho other end of tho beam 
is such tliat not only do tho forces add, but 
1 8co § (10). 


also the current in the moving coil is in the 
opposite direction to what it is in the end 
first considered. The result is that the in- 
strument is unaffected by a constant external 
field. Such a field produces equal and opposite 
forces on the two moving coils. The instru- 
ment is therefore astatic. 

The current is led into and out of the moving 
part by a number of fine bronze strips in 
parallel. These also take tho weight, and 
act as tho fulcrum of the balance. Owing 
to the relatively lai’ge surface a very large 
current can bo carried by a very small total 
cross-section of copper by this method. A 
similar scheme for leading in the current has 
been adopted in the standard ampere balance 
used for realising the value of the ampere, 
but in this instrument the balance beam is 
supported on a knife-edge of agate of the 
usual form. 

When used in the manner shown, in which 
tho current goes through all tho coils in aeries, 
tho forces are proportional to the square of 



the current, so that tho current is proportional 
to the square root of the reading of the position 
of tlio sliding weights. To cover tho range of 
which tlio instrument is ciapahle four different 
weights are generally provided. I3y this means 
in the lOO-ampore instrument, for instance, 
full-scale reading is ofitainablo at 100, 60, 25, 
and 12-5 am|)erea. I'lie instrument is not so 
sensitive at tlio lower ranges. ’'.Oho weight for 
100 anqieres is aliout 00 grams and the couple 
ab( )ut 2000 gram-centimetres. 

Like all instruments having conductors of 
comparatively largo cross - section, there is 
an error duo to frequency in the larger sizes ; 
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but up to the 600-ampere size this is negligible 
for commercial current measurements at ordi- 
nary frequencies. The balance can be relied 
on to about 0*2 per cent at full load and 
can be calibrated by continuous currents. 

This type of instrument may also be used 
as a wattmeter by sending the main current 
through one set of coils and a current propor- 
tional to the voltage in the circuit through 
the other. In practice the moving coils are 
the voltage coils, and are wound of many 
turns of fine wire with an added resistance in 
series, the amount of which depends upon 
the voltage to be dealt with. On account 
of the large magnetic field that is required 
the inductance of the moving-coil circuit is 
very considerable and the current in it lags 
behind the voltage. The phase displacement 
may produce serious errors unless allowed for, 
as will also eddy-current effects, if the fixed- 
coil circuit is insufficiently stranded. The 
scale is a “ linear ” one, not a “ square law.” 

§ (7) Indicating or Pointer Instruments. 
— If the moving coil is allowed to deflect 
against a spring or the force of gravity instead 
of being completely restored by mechanical 
force, a pointer P, attached to the coil, can 
be made to indicate the product of the two 
currents. In this manner a practicable 
deflection of about 100° is obtainable. A 
very large number of modern instruments 
operate on this principle, the products of 
different manufacturers differing in detail, but 
all similar as regards fundamental theory. 

Erorh the general principles of the inter- 
action of circuits, it will be seen that if the 
initial position of the moving coil is as shown 
at A {Fig. 6), and the full-scale deflection as 



shown at B, the scale divisions representing 
the current in one coil (the current in the 
other coil remaining constant) will be nearly 
equal. Similarly if the current measured 
passes through both coils the scale division 
will approximately follow a “ square law,” as 
in the case of the Siemens dynamometer. 

If the fixed coil is divided into two halves 
separated from each other, as in the Helmholtz 
galvanometer, an approximation to a uniform 
field may be obtained midway between them, 
in which the moving coil moves. This con- 
struction facilitates the insertion of the moving 
coil. Lord Rayleigh has pointed out that over 
a considerable angular deflection very close 
approximation to constancy of force can be 


obtained with circular coils whose radii have 
the ratio \/6-3 or 0-548.^ 

§ (8) Indicating Dynamometer Instru- 
ments. (i.) Ammieters . — The general outline 
of electromagnetic instruments given above 
shows that a current may be measured by 
passing it through a fixed and a moving coil 
in series, and that if the resulting force is 
opposed by a spring the deflection of the 
pointer is an approximate measure of the 
square of the current. 

The moving coil is supported either by a 
metallic strip or by hard pivots working in 
jewelled cups. Two bronze helical springs 
usually supply the controlling torque, and are 
so arranged that any tendency and change 
of zero which might occur, due to change of 
temperature, etc., if one spring alone were 
used, is counteracted by the direction in which 
the other tends to move. 

For small currents, up to about 0-5 ampere, 
the springs are used also for leading the whole 
current into and out of the moving coil. 

This type of instrument is suitable for 
currents of all ordinary commercial frequencies 
and often considerably higher, and in the case 
of small currents, in which the cross-section 
of the winding is small, the type is suitable 
for frequencies of several hundreds or even 
thousands a second. Above 0-5 ampere the 
current becomes too largo to be carried by 
the springs, which, if made of sufficient section 
to carry it without undue heating, would be 
too stiff for the forces involved. 

A fraction of the current, J ampere or less, 
is therefore passed through the moving coil, 
which is connected to the ends of a resistance, 
placed in series with the fixed coils ; this 
carries the remainder of the current, following 
the principle used to a very large extent in 
continuous current measurementB. “ In addition 
to correct resistance ratios between the two 
circuits in parallel, the proper division of 
current must be also obtained with alternat- 
ing currents of the frequencies for which tho 
instrument is designed. The relatively fine- 
wire circuit of the moving coil has a measur- 
able inductance which may be appreciable in 
instruments designed for high precision. The 
effect of this inductance in reducing tho 
current through the moving coil, and, in the 
case of wattmeters, the phase angle introduced, 
may be compensated by a condenser placed 
in parallel with the series resistance which is 
commonly added to such a moving coil, partly 
to diminish the effect of temperature on th© 
resistance of the circuit, and partly for adjust- 
ment purposes. 

The compensation is practically ])erfoct 
for commercial frequencies when L~CV^ the 

^ Lord Rayleigh, Mag., Dec. 1886, xxii. 470, 

® See “Direct Current Indicating Instruments,” 
§§ (1) and (20). 
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symbols re})resenting the inductance capacity 
and resistance of the parts of the circuit shown 
in the diagram { Fi(f. 6).^ 

The moving coil carries the condenser 
current tis well as the current through the 
resistance r. The current tlirough L and r 
would naturally diininisli with increase of 
frequency due to the inductance of L. The 


Added Besistanoe 
' r 
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cuiTent through G and L will increase with 
frequency. If the values are chosen in accord- 
ance witli the above equation the compensation 
is pra(!tically perfect both as regards magnitude 
and phase. 

Many of tlie difficulties of the moasuroinont 
of large currents are avoided by the use of 
current transfornierB. 'The main current to be 
ineasunHl traverses the primary of a trans- 
fornnu* the secondary of which is connected to 
a low-resistance amnietBr. The ratio of the 
turns is such that the nominal secondary full- 
load current is 5 amperes, and for industrial 
ammeters about 400 amj)ere-turns are used 
for commercial frequencies. Where accuracy is 
of importance 1200 ampere-tiirns are desirable. 

(ii.) Voitfneters, — The indicating dynamo- 
meter voltmeter is practically an ammeter 
with, the circuits arranged to carry about t)-0r> 
atn})ero or mor(^. For the linest instruments 
small curnmts are used, while for large in- 
struments more power and larger currents are 
required. 

in series witli the circuit through tlie moving 
and fixed coils a sufficient quantity of re- 
sistaiuje jilloy wire, ]>ractic'ally inductionless, 
is added, depending u))on the voltage which 
it is desirtMl to measure. In tlie case of the 
finest apparatus tins added resistancKi is suffi- 
(uemt to render negligililo the effects of in- 
dnc.tance and tempo rature for voltages of 100 
or more. In the case of voltages of tlie order 
of 10 or less the temperature coiTCction may 
be apj>re(*iahle, and an adjustable resistance is 
sonudimes achhul which is set to correspond 
to the rofiding of a thermometer which is 
permanently hxed with its bulb inside the 
instrument. < \>mp(mHation for inductance can 
be carried out as in the case of the ammeter. 

l^\ir voltages alwive 500 or 1000 a fiotontial 
transfoi'mer is used to step down the voltage 
to a safe and easily measured value. Just as 
5 am|)ercs has been adopted for current trans- 

» E. b. Ilosa, Bull. Hur. Btmvimls, 1907, ill. 43 ; 
Lwws, p. 313. Bee “ Inductance, Measiircmcut of,’* 
§ (il). 

“ Bee “ Transformers, Instrument,” § (8). 


formers, so 110 volts has been adopted as the 
standard low - ])T(;asiire voltage of potential 
transformers. The primary side is wound to 
suit the supply voltage, wliieh may be anything 
from 200 volts to 06,000 or more. Sometimes 
transformers of a ratio of unity, such as 
no : 110, are used for isolation purposes. 

(iii.) Wattmeters. — A wattmeter measures 
the moan value of the instantaneous iiroduct 
of tlie current and voltage of a circuit. 

In the typo of instrument under considera- 
tion the fixed coil may lie similar to that of 
an ammeter of the same current capacity, 
wliile the moving coil with a liigh resistance 
in circuit is sujiiilied by the voltage in question. 

The instrument may be looked upon con- 
structionally as half-amniotGr and half-volt- 
motor. It has a nearly linear scale and for 
most teehnicai purjioses it is used at approxi- 
mately constant volf<age. 

As in the case of ammeters for large currents 
a 5-ampero instrument is used with current 
transformers ; and for largo v<.)ltages a poten- 
tial transformer is used witli a secondary volt- 
age of 110. For an account of the forces 
acting in a wattmeter, see § (20). 

§ (9) Oenerax. Method oe Commercial 
Measurement, using Ammeters, V oltmeters, 
AND Wattmeters. — A complete set of instru- 
ments for ordinary commercial measurements 
consists of a voltmeter reading up to about 
120 volts, with perhaps a second range obtained 
by the addition of an extra resistance to read 
up to doul)lo this value, an ammeter to read 
5 amperes, and a wattmeter for 110 volts 
5 amperes. All otlier higher voltages and 
currents are catercKl for by tlie use of potential 
and eurrent transformer's, the voltmeter and 
pressure circuit of the wattmeter being in 
parallel, and the amraettvr and current circuit 
of the wattmeter lieing connected in series to 
the secondary circuit of the transformer. 

Ammeters, voltmeters, and wattmeters of 
this class are very similar instruments. In 
the ammeter and wattmeter practically iden- 
tical fixed coils arc used for the main current. 
The moving-coil circuits in the voltmeter and 
wattmeter are also very similar, both having 
high resistances. 

In the ammeter the moving coil with little 
or no added resistance is connected either 
across the fixed coils or across added resistance 
in the main circuit. 

§ (10) Wattmeters (Drysdale and Dud- 
dell - Mather).— T hese wattmeters are ex- 
amples of the type analogous to the Siemens 
dynamometer ammeter, in which the reading 
is obtained in terms of the amount of rotation 
which has to bo applied to a holic^al si)ring in 
order to bring the moving coil to its initial 
position at right angles to the fixed coil 

(i. ) Dfysdale Wattmeter. — The fixed coils 
carry the main current and are arranged in 
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ten sections which can be put in series or 
parallel or intermediately by a cylindrical 
commutator, so that the same ampere-turns 
are obtainable with currents in the ratio of 
1, 2, 5, 10. The moving coil is attached to 
a mica support, and being divided into two 
parts in which the currents flow in opposite 
directions, it is astatic to stray fields. The 
whole wattmeter movement is duplicated, 
so as to make the instrument available for 
use on two- or three-phase circuits. The two 
elements of the meter are placed vertically 
one above the other, with the moving coils 
fixed to the same mica support, so that the 
torques of the two meters are added together. 
The two elements are placed with their axes 
of symmetry at right angles to one another. 



so as to ensure the least possible interference 
of one on the other. No metal other than the 
windings is used in the construction of the 
important parts of the instrument in order to 
avoid the possibility of error due to eddy 
currents which might bo set up in such metal 
parts {Figs. 7, 8). 

This wattmeter and the Duddell-Mather in- 
strument are similar in design and operation. 
The main difference is that, in the latter, astati- 
cism is achieved by having two moving coils 
in the same plane, one above the other. These 
are connected in series, and the current flows 
through them in opposite directions. The 
fixed coils are duplicated in a similar manner. 
The Duddell-Mather instrument is only made 
in the single wattmeter form. 

(ii.) DuddelF Mather Wattmeter . — The fixed 
coils are divided into ten sections, which can 
be connected in series or in parallel or inter- 
mediately, so that full-scale deflection can 


be obtained with currents of the ratio of 
1, 2, 5, 10. The instrument is made in seven 



sizes, covering altogether a wide range of cur- 
rents, from OT to 1000 amperes (Fig,s. 9, 10). 

Astaticism is obtained by duplicating the 
various coils and arranging that tlie currents 
go in opposite directions in each set. 

The current coils are shown at C3 and the 
moving coils at c,. They are fixed to a shoot 
of mica which is extended below at P, whore 
it acts both as an air damper inside a glass 



box b, and also as the pointer to indicate 
when the correct amount of rotation has been 
appHed to the control spring. This is ensured 
by making it appear coincident with the fine 
line marked along the centre of the box when 
viewed from above. The tjurreiit is led into 
the moving coils by fine ligaments 1. 
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The voltage \ised on the jiressure circuit is 
quite low, about 1 volt, and external re- 
sistances are added to suit tlie voltage of the 



circuit. These resistances are made on a loom. 
The war]), about 8 inches wide, is made of 
silk threads, and a fine silk-covered resistance 
wire is used as a weft. In this way a re- 
sistance very fi'oe from inductance is con- 
structed, which, when mounted zigzag fashion 
round porcelain rods, enables 
excellent cooling to l)e ol)tainod. U-?.... 

For voltages above 5000 it 
may be desirable to immerse the T“ 

resistance in oil. They may be H 

made in sections in this manner - 

for circuits up to 100,000 volts. j. 

A valuable feature of this ''j:’' 

wattmeter is that the j)reBHuro xl“rm?nai. ■ i -c 
coil and resistances are wound ; 

with mucli thicker wirt^ tlian is ^ 

sufficient to give full dollection .. "W -hvx 
when the (uirront and voltage 


of the high added resistances and their sur- 
roundings, might cause errors which are diffi- 
cult to determine. They can be reduced by 
a omewhat elaborate system of electrostatic 
shields fed from sul)sidiary resistance used as 
a potential divider.^ 

§ (11) Agnevv Dynamometer. 2 — ^A dynamo- 
meter instrument in which the magnetic field, 
surrounding a cylindrical linear conductor 
carrying a comparatively large current, acts 
on a small coil close to it, tending to turn the 
coil so that its plane becomes perpendicular to 
the field cutting it. 

This type of instrument was specially de- 
signed for the measurement of large currents, 
up to 5000 amperes {Figs, 11, 12). 

A circular horizontal conductor, which may 
be tubular for the sake of water cooling, 
carries the main current. Close to it is sus- 
pended a small coil carrying a current which 
may be derived from the potential points of a 


"Wooden Support for 
Toleicopeand Beale 


Mirror 

/ Wooden Damping Box 


Wooden Damping \ 
Box ' 
'“SuspoDilon 


are in phase, so that if tlie current and volt- 
age are small, nearly in quadrature, giving 
only a small dollection, tlie current in the 
pressure circuit may he increased up to ten 
times, if desired, liy redu(;ing the added re- 
sistance. In this way full deflection may bo 
obtained with a power facitor of 0*1. When 
used on tlie lOO-volt range the resistance of 
ohe moving coil is j'o of the whole, and lieing 
of copiior its change of riwistaiUHi with tem- 
perature may become imjiortant. 

To determine the (vlTe(-t, if any, of the in- 
ductance of the pressure coil, which may bo 
appreciable at low power faetors, a special coil 
and switch is arranged so that an additional 
inductance equal to that of the coil may he 
switched into the circuit witliout altering the 
resistance. I'his gives a very valuable method 
of giving a direct indication of the magnitude 
of tlie inductance error when using the instru- 
ment at power factors of the order of O-Ol on 
circuits of lOO to 200 volts. On circuits of 
several thousand volts the effect would be very 
small ; but in such oases the currents due to 
distributed capacity, between the various parts 



Fia. 12. 


resistance through which the main current 
passes, in which case the instrument operates 
as a “ square law ” ammeter ; or the moving 
coil may be fed from a separate circuit, in 
which case it may be used as a wattmeter. 

^ Orlich and Schult?<e, Archw der EkH.f 1912, i. 1. 

® “ A Tubular Ifilectrodynarnometer for Heavy 
Currents,” T. C. Agnew, Bull Bureau Standards, 
1912, vili. 651; Laws, p. 87. 
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In practice two similar coils are used, one 
al>ove and one below the tube. They are 
rigidly connected together without touching 
the tube, and are wound of insulated silver 
wiro. In the illustration they are shown for 
elearnoas nearly at right angles to their work- 
ing position. A torsion suspension is used. 
The main return conductor takes the form of 
a concentric tube enclosing the central con- 
ductor, and the moving coils. 

It is important that the distance of the small 
coils from the central axis should remain 
constant. Provided symmetry is observed 
in the current distribution the indications 
of the instrument are independent of the 
diameter of either of the tubes. The instru- 
ment's indications are therefore independent 
of any symmetrical redistribution of currents 
in the conductors due to skin effects when 
alternating currents are used. This is a 
particularly valuable property of this type of 
instrument. 

§(12) Irwin Dynamometer Instruments. 
— These are electrodynamometers of the 
moving-ooil type. The moving coil is placed 
between two fixed coils in which the currents 
circulate in opposite directions. They are made 
as ammeters, voltmeters, and wattmeters. The 
instrument is similar to the Kelvin balance as 
regards the magnetic field produced by the 
fixed coils. The currents circulate in opposite 
direotioiis, giving rise to a radial held between 
them. In the Kelvin balance the moving coil 
tends to move axially in this field, either 
towards one of the fixed coils or the other 
according to the direction of the current passing 
through it. 

In the Irwin instrument the moving coil is 
of the form QD, there being two D -shaped 
coils so mounted that the force acting on the 
system is one of rotation and not one of 
translation. 

The force acting on the coil is opposed by 
a spring in the ugual way. As the currents 
in the effective parts of the coil flow in opposite 
directions, the instrument is unaffected by 
stray fields, assuming the inteiisity of such 
fields in the neighbourhood of the moving coil 
is constant. 

§ (13) Instruments depending on the Use 
OF Iron, — The force acting on soft iron in a 
magnetic field is used for operating alternating 
current instruments, such as voltmeters and 
ammeters, particularly those for use on switch- 
boards. 

They have a considerable advantage over 
instruments of the same type when used for 
direct currents in that the hysteresis error is 
negligible. When used for direct currents 
. there is liable to be a sepious difference be- 
tween the indications when the current is 
rising and when it is falling. This can be 
made inappreciable in the case of instruments 


designed for alternating currents. They can 
also be made practically free from friction 
errors, since the rapid pulsation of the torq^ue, 
combined with the slight vibration commonly 
present, assists in overcoming friction, the 
effect of which would otherwise be considerably 
more appreciable. 

(i.) Attracting Solenoid Type . — A principle 
commonly used is that of the “ sucking solen- 
oid.” The current to be measured is sent 
through a solenoid into which soft iron, 
usually in the form of a thin rod, is drawn 
against the force of a spring or of gravity. 
The relative size of the scale divisions can be 
adjusted to a considerable extent by the sha^ie 
of the parts, by the value of the magnetic flux, 
and by variation of the effective pull through 
some device whereby thqre is an alteration of 
leverage as the deflection changes. 

There are many modifications of this type. 
One of these is a simple arrangement by Elihii 
Thomson, in which the spindle of the pointer 
has an iron disc attached to it centrally, but 
on the skew. The disc is surrounded by a 
coil carrying the current and having its axis 
also inclined to the spindle. On the passage 
of the current the disc tends to set itself with 
its plane parallel to the magnetic field of the 
coil, thus producing a torque on the spindle 
to which the pointer is attached. The torque 
is commonly opposed by a spring. 

(ii.) Eeptilsion Type . — A second princii>le 
made use of is the repulsion of two pieces of 
soft iron when placed close together in a mag- 
netic field. A bar of iron in a magnetic field 
collects the flux in space near each end, the 
total energy being reduced by the concentra- 
tion of flux in the length of the bar. If two 
soft-iron bars are placed parallel alongside one 
another in a magnetic field, they are magnetised 
and repel one another, since by separation 
the total energy is diminished. This motion 
is utilised to measure the strength of the 
current. 

In another pattern of instrument each piece 
of soft iron is a thin sheet bent so as to form 
a segment of a circular cylinder; the two 
segments are concentric, and one can rotate 
about their common axis, carrying with it the 
indicating pointer of the instrument. The 
edges of the sheets are so shaped that when 
they become magnetised under the action of a 
current circulating in the coil of the instru- 
ment a torque is produced, which turns the 
movable segment about its axis. This motion 
is o;^posed, in some cases by a spring, in others 
by gravity, and the strength of the current is 
indicated by the motion of the pointer; the 
iron is so shaped as to produce as even a scale 
as possible. Excellent instruments of this 
type are made. 

An example of the use of a moving iron 
instrument for measuring voltages up to 100,000 
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is shown in Fig, 13, which represents the 
arrangement of the apparatus at the National 
Physical Laboratory for generating, regulating, 
and measuring voltages up to 100,000. The 
voltmeter, of the iron repulsion type, is de- 
signed to have a very even scale for an A.C. 
instrument, and full deflection is produced by 
500 volts. By the addition of resistances of 
integral multiples of that of the voltmeter, 
full-scale deflection can be obtained for 1, 2, 


V = 100 volts — 100 >; electromagnetic units 
_1()0'- 10'^ 

" 3 '- JO^o 


C' [ectrostatic units 
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= ^ electrostatic uiiit ; 
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Fig. 13. 



so Point 
Rheostat 


5, 10, 20, 40, and 100 kilovolts. The resistance 
boxes shown in the diagram are each insulated 
so that either end or tlie centre of tlie high 
voltage winding can be put at earth potential. 
The total resistance for 100,000 volts is 5 
megohms.^ 

III. Electeostatio Instruments 2 

§ (14) Forges Available. — Electrostatic 
instruments depend for their indications on 
the mechanical forces which arise when two 
materials are at a diflercnco of electrical 
potential. 

When two plane surfaces are at unit distance 
apart they attract or repel each other with a 
force F equal to V'-^A/BTrcr^, whore V is the 
difloronce of potential in electrostatic units, A 
the area, and d tlie distance apart, the effect 
of the edges being neglected. 

Tlio order of magnitude of tlie forces available 
in iuHtnimentH of tIuH typo may be illustrated by 
the following exainjile {Lmvs, p. 245) : 

Let A be 100 H(j. cm., 

V lie 100 volts, 
d bo 1 cm., 

' LE.E,xl\xA), 

® K(dvln, reiirint of Papers on Electrostatics and 
Magnetism (2iul od.), 1884, p. 283 (Macmillan), a funda- 
mental paper. Sec; Bibliographies, LE,E., 1912, xHx. 
53, and 1913, li. 327. 


The forces available for instruments of this 
nature are therefore very small when ordinary 
commercial voltages of the order of 100 volts 
have to be dealt with. For higher voltages 
considerably more power is available as the 
forces go up as the square of the voltage. 
Above a few thousand volts the dimensions 
of the . apparatus liavo to bo increased on 
account of the electric breakdown of air at 
high sti’esHCH. This breakdown has been 
detected at the surface of a line wire surrounded 
by a concentric metal cylinder, 10 cm. in 
diameter at 31)00 volts difference of potential. 

In spite of the rapid diminution of the force 
available at low voltages, instruments have 
been developed to read as low as 2 volts for 
full-scale deflection, using a fine-strip sus- 
pension . ® Portable j)i voted instru ments giving 
full -scale deflection with 60 volts are also 
made, 

§ (15) Vo:ltm;eti3RS. “-Practically all instru- 
ments of this ty{)e are founded on the types 
of instrument developed by Lord Kelvin, 

They are of two general types : 

(1) Those in which the movement of the 
attracted conductor is perpendicular to its 
surface (attracted disc electrometer). 

(2) Those in which the movement is in the 

® Addenbrooke, Electrician, 1900, xlv. 901. 
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plane of the moving part (multicellular volt- 
meter). 

The most important instrument depending 
on the attraction and normal displacement of 


(Ouard Bin g 


£/ 


•Attracted Plate, 
Area A_- 
■ — ^ Va 


Attractlxig Plate ^ 

Pig. 14a. 

parallel conductors is the Kelvin absolute 
electrometer. In this instrument the “ edge ” 
effect is avoided by a guard plate. The 
attraction of one plate 
■B is measured by the 

deflection of a 
spring which 
has to be cali- 
brated by 
known weights (Bip-s. 
14a, 14b). 

The absolute elec- 
trometer is not in 
general use; but 
adaptations of it in 
the form of the at- 
tracted disc volt- 
meter are valuable 
instruments for the 
measurement of high 
voltages. The Kelvin pattern is made in two 
sizes — one up to 30,000 volts, and a larger 
one up to 100,000 volts. The latter is about 
6 feet high and 3 feet in diameter. The 
sensitivity may be altered 
by changing the weight 
which the disc has to raise 
when it is attracted. 



PIG. 14B. 



PIG. 15. 

Other forms of attracted disc voltmeter for 
high voltages have been developed by Jona,^ 
Siemens and Halske (Fiff. 15), Abraham.^ 

^ Science Abstracts, 1905, 8B, No. 1390. 

“ Lmvs, p. 258. ^ C.R, 1895, cxx. 726. 


§ (16) Electrometer Type of Voltmeter. 
— A more convenient form of electrostatic 
instrument for general purposes is obtained 
by allowing the attraction of the conductors 
to cause a rotation of one of them about an 
axis. 

If the axis is vertical the suspension of the 
moving part may be by a fine strip of bronze, 
which acts as the , conductor to the moving 
part. The restoring couple is supplied by the 
twist of the suspending strip. If the torque 
is suflficient a bifilar suspension may be used. 
To increase the torque tlie cellular type was 
developed in which as many as 10 or more 
“ needles ” are used. The needles are of a 
special dumb-bell shape, and a deflection of 
about 60° is obtainable. A pointer moving 
over a scale indicates the voltage ap|)lied. 

This type of instrument has been used at 
the National Physical Laboratory for alter- 
nating measurements work of the highest 
accuracy."^ A mirror is attached to the moving 
part and the indications are read on a scale 
10 feet away and about 15 feet long. The 
instruments read to about 130 volts ; and 
over the usual working part of the scale, 50 
to 120 volts, the scale is divided to hundredths 
of a volt. 

The dividing of the scale is done empirically 
by applying different voltages in integral steps 
of half a volt to the instrument from a special 
potential divider. The potential divider is 
supplied by continuous current, and the volt- 
meter forms the link between continuous 
current and alternating current measurements. 

A precision form of this instrument by E. H. 
Rayner ® has a very light moving system 
enabling a bifilar suspension to bo used, 
practically abolishing the elastic fatigue, which 
is a serious disadvantage, in the ease of torsion 
strij) instruments used with this degree of 
sensitivity. 

The needle has been modified in form, 
enabling a more even scale law to bo obtained. 

§(17) Ayrton - Mather Voltmeter. — The 
design of the moving part 
N is shown in Fig. 16. It 
consists of two portions of 
a very light cylinder, and is 
attracted into the space be- 
tween cylindrical inductors. 

Special consideration has 
been given to obtaining a 
high ratio between torque 
and inertia. The most 
sensitive form has a fine 
metal strip suspension and 
will give full - scale deflection with about 
10 volts. Variable air damping is used. 
Portable pivoted instruments are made to 

* Paterson, llayner, and Kirmes (Bibliography), 
Proc. 1913, li. 294. 

® Proc. 1921, lix. 138. 
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give full-scale deflection for 130 volts and 
upwards. At higher voltages sufficient power 
is available for use as a switchboard instru- 
ment. All such instruments will give little 
deflection till a third or a half full-scale voltage 
is applied. By suitably designing them a 
relatively even scalo can be obtained for the 
top third of the range. 

§ (18) Eleotrometrr Instruments. — In 
the general form of electrometer instrument 
the moving conductor, 
termed the needle, is 
enclosed in a box con- 
sisting of four hollow 
q uad rants nearly touch - 
ing each other; a small 
central hole is provided 
for the suspension to 
pass through. 

The moving con- 
ductor is, in plan, 
usually bounded l)y circular and radial lines 
as shown in Fig. 17. 

The o{)po8ito pairs of quadrants are com- 
monly connected together. 

The needle is generally charged to a potential 
differing from that of the quadrants by from 
40 to 200 volts. If the quadrants are connected 
together so as to be at the same potential, 
there will be no detieotion of the needle provided 
there is complete symmetry. In practice a 
small deflection will result, which may bo 
reduced to zero by slight adjustment of the 
instrument, such as by altering the level. If 
a small detlecstion remains it will not affect 



the acciuraey of the readings, which must be 
taken from this “ electrical zero ” position. 

When reading zero the needle should occupy 
an unaymmetrical position under one of the 
radial quadrant slits, and the adjustment 
should bo such that its centre line will come 
opposite one of the slits at half -scale deflec- 
tion. This will allow 10^ to 15^ deflection on 
either side, which, assuming 
a mirror is used, will give 
an apparent dofleetion of 
40® to my\ 

jT \ When the needle is 

I ^ c.harged to a j)otential V 

relative to the quadrants, 
they ai)|)ly to it equal and 
opposite torques pro- 
portional to 
Now sxippost^ that instead 
of tlie quadrants l)oth being at a potential 
V relative to the needle, one is ehaiged to 
a potential V + v and the other V - v, then 
the one set of quadrants will produce a 
torque proportional to and the other 

(Fig. 18). The resulting torque is 
(V + v)^ ~. ( V “ v)^ == 4V?’. Assuming V is con- 
stant the torque is proportional to the differ- 
ence of potential 2v between the quadrants. 


im. 18 . 


If the instrument is allowed to deflect and 
the rate of change of capacity of ^needle and 
quadrants is linear over the working range, 
the resulting deflection is proportional to v. 

In actual working it is often impracticable to 


divide uj^ the voltage, 
two halves, since this 
would require a divid- 
ing resistance to keep 
the mean voltage of 
the needle equal to 
V (Fig. 19). 

T he CO m m o n 
method of using the 
instrument is to kee]) 
one quadrant at 
potential V and to 
apply the potential, 
between it and tlie 
potential will be V4-2i 

The torque in this c 


!?;, to be measured into 



r ' 

FlO. 19. 


2y, to be measured, 
other quadrant whose 

K 

ilso will bo 


(V-i:^2i02 - V2= 4= V'y + 4v®. 


The quadratic term is generally small, as v 
is commonly much less than V. In any case 
it is of little j)ractical importance, as the 
instrument has to be calibrated empirically 
by applying known values of v from a standard 
cell, or, when the scale law is required to be 
known accurately at several points, by using a 
potential divider in the form of a suitable 
resistance carrying a known current. 

As the instrument takes no current other 
than the very small capacity current which 
ceases, for continuous potentials, when full 
deflection is obtained, it has been largely used 
for ])hyBical rosoareh, especially in oases where 
an instrument requiring a continuous supply 
of power is inadmissible. The Dolezalek form 
has been much used in this manner. 

In some early forms of Kelvin electrometer 
a comparatively short bifllar suspension is 
used which rcRpiires large voltages to operate 
it. It was developed at the time that atmo- 
spheric ele(;trifl(uiti()n was engaging Bir William 
Thotnson’s attention, when an instrument for 
several hundred volts was reqtiired. 

§ (19) Dolezalbk Electrometer. — The 
Dolezalek instrument (Fig. 2()) is designed for 
high sensitivity. The needle is made of 
“ silvered ” paper or aluminium, and is partly 
cut away to reduce the inertia without serious 
reduction of torque. The suspension may be of 
lino bronze or, wliero the highest sensitivity is 
required, silvered quartz or glass can be used, 
wiiicb gives much less control. By this means 
a sensitivity of 150 mm. can be obtained at 
1 metre with IOC) volts on the needle and 0-1 
volt on the quadrants, using a suspension 
0-006 mm. diameter. Suspensions of half this 
diameter can be used. 

§ (20) Electrometer as a Wattmeter. — 
It has been shdwn that the torque on the 
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electrometer needle 4s proportional to Yv^ 
where V + w and Y -~v are the differences of 
potential between the needle and the two 
sets of quadrants. This holds of steady- 
voltages. 

If -fche voltage varies the mean torque is 
proportional to the mean value of the product 
Yv. If V is proportional to the voltage in 
the circuit and v to the current, the instrument 

f will indicate the mean 
power and will act as a 
wattmeter. 

If the voltage varies 
P. sufficiently rapidly 
compared with the 
time of swing of the 



Tig. 20. 


position, corresponding to the mean value 
of the product Yv. The product Yv has 
here a special significance, as in the general 
case the variations of V and v are not in 
phase. 

Suppose the« voltage between the needle and 
the mean of the two quadrants is represented 
by a harmonic function of the time, such as 
V sin 9 where t being time and co the 

pulsatance or radians per second — which is 
equal to Stt/ where / is the frequency — 
and that the similar harmonic function 
2z;sin(0-a) represents the difference of 
potential between the quadrants, then the 
torque is proportional to the mean value of 
2Yv sin 9 X Bin {9- a) or 

2Vv (sin (9^ cos a - sin 0 cos 9 sin a). 

The average value of (sin 9 cos ^ or J sin 26) 
is zero throughout the range of 6 from 0 
to TT, so the mean torque is proportional to 
Vv sin^ 9 cos a. 

The average value of sin^ 6 per cycle is 
thus the mean torque is proportional to Yv cos a. 
This is independent of frequency, assuming the 
needle potential has time to follow accurately 
the potential of supply. The value v cos a 
may be looked upon as the component of the 
vector V in phase with V. The instrument 
gives no indication of the quadrature com- 
ponent V sin a. 


It -will be seen that superposed on the 
torque in a constant direction represented by 
sin^ 6 cos a there is an alternating torque of 
double the frequency given by | sin 29 cos a. 
The mean value of each component of the 
torque depends on a, and when a is 90° the 
term representing the unidirectional torque 
vanishes. The instrument reads zero, but 
the alternating torque to which it does not 
respond has then its maximum amplitude. 

The unidirectional torque proportional to 
sin*^ 9 is not simple harmonic, while the 
oscillating torque of double the frequency is 
harmonic. 

If a is 45° so that cos a and sin a are 
equal, we see that the relative amplitudes of 
the two torques are in the ratio of the average 
values of sin^ 9 to J sin 20 taken between 
the values 0 and r for 20 the harmonic com- 
ponent. This ratio is t/ 2, since the moan 
value of sin 29 during a cycle 0 to 7r/2 is 2/7r 
and that of sin'-^ 0 is h 

If V is proportional to the voltage of a 
circuit in which the pressure varies harmonic- 
ally, simply, or complex, and v is proportional 
to the current in the same circuit, then the 
instrument indicates the moan value of the 
product of their in-phase vectors and therefore 
the power in the circuit. 

The forces acting between the coils of the 
electromagnetic type of wattmeter, §§ (9), (10), 
(11), are quite similar. 

§ (21) Power Measurement by the Eleo- 
TROSTATTO WATTMETER.^ — The use of the in- 
strument as a wattmeter in this manner has 
been extensively developed at the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

Among the advantages is the possibility of 
its very wide application, the same instrument 
being used for circuits varying from 100 volts 
to many thousands of volts, with currents 
from a fraction of a thousandth of an ampere 
up to several thousand amperes. It is also 
of the greatest value in the measurement of 
very small phase angles, fractions of a minute 
being easily measured in certain types of 
test. 

Readings are made by reflected light on a 
scale 3 metres away. The scale, horseshoe- 
shaped, is about 5 metres long. The voltage 
used on the needle is generally 100, and 
up to 3 volts between the quadrants. The 
standard value is 2 volts, represented by 2000 
divisions on the scale. To obtain the desired 
sensitivity the distance between the quadrants 
is made only 2 mm. Special attention has to 
be paid to the design and construction of the 
needle in these circumstances. The difference 
of potential, proportional to and in phase 
with the current, is obtained from the ends 

^ Orlich, Science Abstracts. 1904, vil. A, No. 159; 
1909, xii. A, No. 694; 1909, xil. B, No. 632 ; Paterson, 
Rayner, and Kinnes, 1913, li. 294. 
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of a resistance through which the current 
passes. 

The resistances for the smaller currents, OT 
ampere to 20 amperes, are made of constantan 
wire No. 24, double silk covered, twinned and 
silk covered again. A length corresponding to 
2 ohms single, t.e. 4 ohms of twin wire, is cut . 
off and forms a very non-inductive go-and- 
return resistance, capable of carrying half an 
ampere. The two wires at one end are soldered 
to the terminal blocks, and the other ends 
are soldered together, and are connected to 
another terminal block to form the “ mid- 
point of the current resistance ” which is 
required for making connection to the potential 
circuit. 

For larger currents than 20 to 40 amperes 
the amount of heat to be dissipated becomes 
inconveniently great, and a tubular type of 
resistance is used for currents 50 to 2000 
amperes. ^ These are made of manganin tube, 
the diameter and thickness being chosen so 
that about 50 cm. length is required to produce 
a two-volt difference of potential at the rated 
currents of 50, 100, 200, 500, 1000, and 2000 
amperes. The tubes are enamelled inside to 
prevent corrosion, and are cooled by passing 
tap water through them ; the conductivity of 
the water is negligibly small compared with 
that of the tube. A special contrivance is 
ado|)ted to make the resistances as non- 
inductive as practicable. The potential leads 
from the ends of the tube are carried to the 
centre along a thin metal sheath wrapped on 
the tube and separated from it by a thin layer 
of insulation. By this means the effect of the 
current in the tube in producing an inductive 
E.M.F. in the potential circuit is reduced 
to a small frjiction of what it would otherwise 
be, especially in the case of resistances for the 
larger currents. Except in special cases, where 
accurate quadrature measurements are in- 
volved, the induction error is negligil)le. 

When voltages higher than 100 have to be 
dealt with, the neodhi of the wattmeter and 
of the electrostatici voltmeter, whi<di is gener- 
ally used in paridlel with it, are connected to 
a potential dividing resistances. These are 
woven wire resistances as used in the Duddoll- 
Mather wattmeter (‘.a[)al)le of carrying 0*05 
ampere. Tlie (‘.onnections are arranged so that 
over one of the sec^tions there is 100 volts drop 
when the (urcuit voltage is applied to a suitable 
part of the I’osistance. 

Some of those resistances are in 5 sections 
of 20,000 ohms eacli ; each section is capable 
of carrying 1000 volts. One of the end sections 
is subdivided into ten subsections, so that 
each will have 100 volts on it.® h’’rom the end 
one connections are made to the wattmeter 

^ J.IJIE., 11)08 0, xlii. 455. Sec also “ Incluctence, 
Measurement of,” § (47). 

* 1918, li. 308. 


and voltmeter. Such a method of division 
permits of a fraction equal to 100 volts being 
obtained when the su})ply voltage varies from 
100 to 5000 volts in steps of 100 volts. Many 
other ratios can he obtained when required. 
For high voltages further similar resistances 
are put in series. The capacity current re- 
quired by the instruments is negligible at 
ordinary frequencies (Fig. 21). 

In all work of this nature it is essential that 
the instruments shoxild be at earth potential. 
It is therefore 
arranged that 
the end of the 
potential divid- 
ing resistance 
and the middle 
point of the cur- 
rent resistance 
are connected 
to earth. 

One of the 
main uses of the 
electrostatic 
wattmeter is for 
in vestigating the 
errors of other 
wattmeters and Fig. 21. 

of watt hour 

meters. For this work an “ artificial load ” is 
used. The voltage required is generated by 
one alternator, a step-up transformer being 
used if reij Hired. The current is generated by 
a second alternator, generally through a step- 
down transformer if more than a few amperes 
are required. The cormeotions are shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 22). 

The olectroBtatio wattmeter is also very 



valuable for measuring small voltages if a 
voltage of the same frequen(\y and phaBe can 
bo applied to tlio needle, and also for measuring 
departures from the quadrature of two voltages 
by similar methods. 

§(22) ELEOTiiosTATia Wattmeter on‘ a 
Reai. Load ouERATiNa at l^'ULii-cuiuuriT Voi/r- 
age.^ — T he consideration of the elcKdromctor 
as a wattmeter has been conlincd to the case 
where the voltage between the ruuMlle and tlie 
average of the two quadrants Ims boon koj)t 
constant, as can be done on an artificial load 
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in which the voltage and current are siipphed 
from separate sources, either from separate 
machines or by the interposition of a trans- 
former which provides the requisite insulation 
between the two circuits. 

When used to measure the power on a real 
load the readings are modified by the effect 
of the power expended in the resistance R 
used for obtaining the 
"I necessary potential 

J difference across the 

^ quadrants.^ The 

power absorbed in the 
load is equal to the 
indication of the watt- 
meter less half the 
power ( JRI^) expended 
in the resistance R 
(2% 23). 

Let Vi be the needle 
potential, and % the quadrant potentials, 
then the force on the needle due to one set of 
quadrants is (?;i - and to the other - v^)^. 
The resulting torque and deflection will be 
proportional to 

* (% ~ - O'l - '^2)^ = - 2v^V3 + _ ^^2^ 

which may be written 

If P is the middle point of the resistance R 
its potential is (v^ + V 3 )/ 2 , and -{vg -l-%)/2 is 
the difference of potential between A and P, 
V 3 - Vg is the voltage across R ; and if R is 
noninductive R^. 

The instantaneous torque is proportional to 

i.e. to Rxthe watts expended in the circuit 
between A and P. 

If I is the effective value of the current and 
W the watts in the circuit, then the deflec- 
tion of the instrument is proportionate to 
R(W4- JRI^), and JRP must be subtracted 
from the apparent power measured by the 
instrument. When the power factor is low the 
correction may amount to a large fraction of 
the apparent power. 

§ (23) Eleotrostatio Wattmeter on a 
Real Load oi^erating at less than the 
C iROHiT Voltage. 2— When the voltage of the 
circuit is higher than that for which the in- 
strument is designed a suitable fraction of the 
voltage may be used by exciting the needle 
from a potential divider, which often takes 
the form of an accurately divided high re- 
sistance capable of withstanding several hun- 
dred or thousand volts, the needle being 
operated at 100 or 200 volts. Let be the 

^ llussell, Alternating Currents , 1004, i. 1B9. 

® llussell, i. 195. 
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needle voltage, and N the multiplying power 
of the potential divider (Fig. 24). 


Rg ~ vA 

1 


As in the case of a real load without a 
potential divider, the instantaneous torque is 
proportional to 

= Ri(V-%---^) 


_R 

~N 


*(«i - l-s) - 


'2 ■ 


If w is the value of the instantaneous power 
in the load 

^(^4 ^ ~ tff -{' R'i^. 


The insfeantaneous torque is proportional to 


|;(w; + R'r^)- 


2 ' 


the mean torque 

W=|fcfl+5^RI2. 

The value of (FilR)hO is preiorably obtained 
by calibrating tlio instrument on a real load 
with a suitable value 
of R, the needle being 
excited with the same 
voltage as that ob- 
tained from the |)oten- 
tial divider when the 
instrument is in use. 

If the power factor 
be low, the value of 
RP(N-2)/2 may be 
a large proportion of 
the total power indicated by the instrument, 
and to obtain the difference accurately very 
precise measurements of the current are 
necessary. 

A special and very valualile case occurs 
when Ri = Rg, so that N = 2 when the correction 
vanishes, and the necessity for the measure- 
ment of RI^ disappears. 

If Ri is greater than R 2 , so that N : • 2 and 
(N - 2)/2 is positive, and if the ])ower factor is 
low, the value of [(N ■“ 2)/2]RP may exceed the 
power in the load. In such circumstances the 
wattmeter deflection will be negative, and 
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again an accurate measurement of I becomes 
necessary, especially for relatively large 
values of I, as the true power may be only 
a tenth of that indicated by the \vattmeter 
deflection. 

§ (24) Electrostatic Wattmeter used for 
Measurements op Power Loss in Insulating 
Material. 1 — The power absorbed by insulat- 
ing materials when subjected to alternating 
electric stress is generally greater than would 
be indicated by the measurement of the 
current passing under the influence of similar 
continuous potentials. 

In the case of good insulators, such as mica 
and paraffined paper, the actual power lost 
under alternating stress may be leas than one 
thousandth of the amount indicated by the 
product of the voltage and current, but the 
loss will be many times that calculated from 
measurements of resistances as measured by 
direct current. 

In leas })erfect insulators the effect is often 
still greater and the f)ower expended in the 
insulation may be sufficient to raise its tem- 
peratui’e appreciably. In very many insulat- 
ing materials used in electrical plant, such as 
varnished papers and clotlis, tlio effect of 
increase of tomi)erature is greatly to increase 
the loss. The heating may therefore become 
cumulative, in which case failure will occur, 
often indicated by a raj)id rise of temperature, 
which may supervene after several minutes 
or hours of a much slower initial rise. A 
wattmeter will indicate the whole history 
of the process, and will, under suitable 
conditions, give a definite proof of inevitable 
failure, often a consideral)le time before such 
failure occurs and, in favourable ciixuim- 
stancea, before permanent damage has been 
caused.*'* 

Mr. 0. 1 j. Addcmbrooke initiated tlia elec^tro- 
static wattmeter nuitluxl for investigations of 
this nature, and otlior workers have developed 
it. ’For testing insulation in this manner the 
electroimignetic type of wattmeter la not often 
suitable, as tlie currents are very small. It 
can, however, be used in special cases, such 
as for testing long lengths of (lable where a 
large amount of insulating material is tested 
ab once. 

By the elecitrostabic! method even a few 
square inches of insulating material may be 
sufficient to give a satisfactory meastirement. 
By varying tlie value of the resistance R, 
which can 1)0 done wlule the insulation is 
under test, a wide range of |)owor and current 
can be dealt with. In this manner it is 
possil)le to measure a few hundredths of a watt 
at 10,000 volts. 

The current is measured l)y an electrostatio 

1 Mih'H Walk(‘r, Am. H)()2, xix. 1025; 

Raynor, J.E.E., 11)12, xlix. 3 ; Skhiner. J. Franklin 
Institute, 11)17, p. (5(17. 

“ Kaynor, 1012, xllx. 3. 


voltmeter. If only a low voltage on R is 
admissible, this can be an instrument reading 
up to 2 volts. On circuits of several thousand 
volts a 10-, 60-, or 100-volt instrument may 
be suitable and is considerably quicker in 
action. 

For work of this nature on insulating 
materials at low-power factors there is very 
groat advantage in using the electrometer at 
half the circuit voltage in order to eliminate 
the correction RI^(N - 2)/2. 

In the case of voltages of the order of 
10,000, 5000 may be used on the instrument 
with great increase in torque above that 
possible with 100 volts. Clearances must, 
however, be considerably increased, and as a 
result accuracy of manufacture and adjustment 
becomes of much less importance. When the 
voltage is about 7000, using a clearance of 
2 cm. between the quadrants and a needle 
with a well-rounded edge, the electric stress 
begins to ionise the air. The effect becomes 
appreciable in measurements on condensers at 
low-power factors. 

Above such voltages the whole instrument 
can be put in mineral oil, which it is possible 
to refine so as to have a power factor of 
considerably less than 1 in 1000. By this 
means 60,000 volts lias boon used by C, E. 
Skinner of Pittsburg, between needle and 
quadrants, and instruments of this type 
I)romi 80 to bo of great value in the investiga- 
tion of many technical i)roblem8. 

§ (25) Error duis to Capacity Currents. 
— It is of first importance when dealing with 
circuits of very low - power factor that the 
potential divider should be true not only in 
ratio but, what is more important, in phase 
when the needle is connected to it. 

The needle, especially at high voltages, may 
take an appreciable capacity currcuit, and it 
is difficult to prevent this upsetting of the 
phase of the |)oint on the potential divider 
feeding it. By using a relatively large current 
in the potential divider the effect may be 
reducuMl ; but this cannot be carried far without 
considerabhi cost and 
expenditure of a very 
considerable power. 

A better method 
would be to put a c-on- 
denser across the up})er 
part of the ])otential 
divider so adjusted as 
to ])rovide a (capacity 
current ap pro xi m ately 
equal to that of the 
wattmeter. This con- 
denser would probably consist of plates in oil 
(F% 25). 

A more convenient way of avoiding such 
difficulties is to connect the needle to the 
middle point of the secondary winding of 
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transformer used to generate the high voltage 
(Fig. 26). 

The resistance of the transformer winding, 
which will be probably of the order of 3000 
ohms in the case of a transformer for 100,000 
volts, is far less than any practicable external 
potential divider of the resistance type. 

For instance, if a resistance as low as 1 
megohm were used as a potential divider for 
100,000 volts it would absorb 10 kilowatts. 

The phase error produced would be about 
300 times that when using the winding of the 
transformer itself as the potential divider. 

At high voltages the capacity current taken 
by the quadrants which are connected to the 



load side of the resistance R becomes com- 
parable with the load current itself when 
testing small amounts of insulating materials. 
In such cases high values of R would be 
used and an appreciable deflection may be 
obtained, even when the high voltage con- 
nection to the load is interrupted. Such a 
deflection will vary as R. It may be allowed 
for by carrying out the test with different 
values of R and extrapolating ^ to the value 
indicated when R = zero. 

IV. Power Measurements 

§ (26) In Alternating Current Circuits. 
— Measurements of power in direct current 
systems are commonly made by ammeters and 
voltmeters, or, where higher accuracy is 
required, by a potentiometer.^ 

For alternating power measurements a 
wattmeter must be used, unless the phase 
relation between the voltage and current is 
known. 

For commercial work indicating wattmeters 
are commonly used, with or without instru- 
ment transformers according to the voltage 
and current to be measured. For labora- 
tory and research purposes other types are 
available.'* 

§ (27) Single-phase Measurements. — The 
voltage circuit of the wattmeter is supplied 
direct from the circuit to be measured, or from 
a step-down transformer in the case of high 
voltages. In the case of an electrostatic 

^ Journal T E.E., 1912, xlix. 45. 

** Sec “ Potentiometer, System of Measurement.” 

^ Sec “Meters for Electrical Supply.” 


instrument a potential dividing resistance is 
commonly used. The current passes through 
the instrument direct, or for currents above 
20 to 50 amperes, through a current trans- 
former, which supplies a nominal full-load 
secondary current of 5 amperes, for which 
the indicating instrument is wound. In the 
case of electrostatic wattmeters a resistance 
is used in the current circuit of a value to give 
about 1 to 2 volts difference of potential on 
the quadrants. 

Polyphase Power Measurements 
§ (28) Two-phase Measurements. — A two- 
phase circuit is treated as two separate single- 
phase circuits. A wattmeter is placed in each 
circuit and the sum of the indications of the 
two gives the power. For commercial circuits 
instrument transformers are generally used. 

Certain makes of both the portable type 
(such as some patterns by the Weston Co.) 
and of the laboratory type (such as the 
Drysdale instrument) are made with two watt- 
meter elements o])orating on the same axis, 
one above the other. One instrument only 
is then required, the total jiower l)eing given 
by a single reading. Such instruments may 
be also used on three-phase circuits. 

§ (29) Three-phase Measurements. — The 
measurement of three-phase i)ower is commonly 
carried out by the two -wattmeter method. 

The current circuits of two wattmeters form 
part of the circuits of two of the three con- 



ductors while the potential C(ul8 arc connected 
to the third conductor (Fig. 27). 

The method is a special case of the following 
theorem enunciated by Blondel.'* 

If power be sup|)lied to any system through 
n conductors in which a.re severally connected 
the current coils of n wattnK'icu’s, ou(‘. i.(u*rainal 
of the pressure circuit of cacOi wattuK'tcu’ being 
connected to its current circ'uit, and all the 
free terminals being connected togcithcu', then 
the total power supplied to the systcuu is the 
algebraic sum of the n wattm(‘t(U' readings. 

If one of the conductors is c'lioscn as the 

* “ Mcasureinonte of the Knerj^y of |h)l.vpliaH(i 
Currents,” A. Blondel, Proo. International EUc. 
Congress (Chicago), 1893, p. 112. 
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common point, so that the two ends of the 
potential circuit of this particular wattmeter 
are connected to the same point, and therefore 
no current passes through the coil, this watt- 
meter will read zero, and may therefore be 
removed. It follows that (w-1) wattmeters 
will measure the power supplied through n 
conductors to any type of load, provided that 
the current in each (??. -I) of the conductors 
traverses the current coil of one of the (n- 1) 
wattmeters, while one end of the potential 
circuit of each wattmeter is connected to the 
wth conductor, and the other end to the con- 
ductor connected to the current circuit of that 
wattmeter. 

§ (30). — The theory of the measurement by 
the two-wattmeter method of the power in a 
three-phase circuit may be deduced as follows. 

The general case may be considered as 
corresponding to a combined star and mesh 
system, which reduces to either a simple star 
or mesh circuit by considering the appropriate 
currents equal to zero ^ (Fig. 28). 



Taking instantanoouB vjducs for the voltages v 
and the curnjnte i jind a in tJie diflcn^nt conductors, 
and the positive diriHviions those shown by the 
arrows, 

'^31 + 'bo’ 

^^2; “"’23*“ ha +*20’ 

<*3®* *31 ” *23 I *30’ 

80 1- n JJ -}■ (In « ijo -f ■ I ” Ho <+ 

The power 

p = *’12*12 i *23*23 t' '*’ai *31 + *’l0* 10 h *’20*20 + *’30*'30* 

To prove the tlieorcm it is ncdBsary to eliminate 
one line current, say and t.he opposite voltage 



*’23='"^-*’31-*’l2’ ■ 


and 

*10 ” ~ *20 ~ *30’ 


so 



P"=*’l2*12+(- 

"" *’31 "■**’l2)*23 l' *’31*31 



■1 *’lo( “■ *20"” * 3 o) 

■*’20*'20 + **30*30’ 

P = *’12*12 + (■ 

“ *’31 “ *’l2)'*23 1 *’31*31 



•f (*’20 "‘*’io)*20' 

1 (**30"**Xo)*30’ 


^ llnssell, AUernatind Currents, i, 236 . 


and 

**10“ **20 “**12 5 

or 

*’20~ **10~”21» 

and 

*’30“ *’10 ”*’81’ 

so 


=*’12*12+^ 

“ **31 “ *’12) *23 +*’31*31 


and aa " *’21* 

p ~ n2i( *23 “ *12 + *20) + *hi(* 3 i ■" *23 *ao) 

= • «2 +*’31 • « 3 - 

That is, the instantaneous power is tlie sum of 
the jiroducts of the current «2 and the voltage 
between <12 and and of tlio current in cj-j and 
the voltage between and a^. As a wattmeter 
measures the mean value of tlie instantaneous 
product of the current and voltage of tlie circuits 
connected to it, two instruments arranged as in 
Fig. 27 will measure the power whetlier the load 
be mesh or star or of any other conliguratiorh and 
wliother balanced or not. 

A more general method of considering the theorem 
is as follows (Litivs, p. 328 ). 

Suppose a load system is fed by n wirc^s carrying 
currents of instantaneous value ip *3, in> and the 
potentials of tboso are tq, iq, Vq, . . . Vn ; the instan- 
taneous pow'cr is 

l),+'i>2 + V’3+ • H-W’n. . (1) 

As a datum for reference of pot(;ntial, take any 
point on the system. Let its potential be ??o ; thwi 
the algebraic sum of the instantaneous currents being 
zero, wo have 

.\ 0--=^-^ip>(y i + . . . 4 fn*’o (2) 

Subtracting (2) from ( 1 ) 
p - ??o) I- fa(*’2 “ ”0) I- hO’s “■ *’o) k . . 

+%(%“***o)- 

The mean value of will bo the 

iudicatioTi of a wattmeter tlirough whoso 
ctirront coil % passes, and whoso pressure coil 
is onorgisod by tlio difforonco of potential 
(*h“'**u)' total |)owcu’ is measured by n 

such wattmeters. If made the same as 
one of the lino potcmtials or v.p or rq, etc., 
that wattmeter will read zero and may be re- 
moved as mentioned previously. The potential 
may also be the common point of all the 
potential circuits of the 71 wattmeters, discon- 
nected from any other part of the circuit. 
The sum of tlio readings is independent of the 
values of the resistances of the potential 
circuits, which may bo all different provided 
oacdi wattmeter is adjusted to read correctly 
when used alone on a simple single-phase 
circuit. 

§ (31) Phase Relations in Three-kiase 
Gircthts. — Idle phase relation of current and 
voltage in the wattmeter circuits when measur- 
ing three-|)ha8e power by the two wattmeter 
method differ by tliirty degrees, when the load 
is non-inductive. 

In one instrument the voltage leads in 


\mi tr 
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front of the current and in the other lags 
behind it. 

A, B, and C {Fig, 29) represent the relative 
directions of the phase angles of the currents, 
and Df E, F of the voltages. Let the current 
coils of the 
wattmeters be 
placed in B and 
0. If the rota- 
tion of the vec- 
tors is counter 
E clock - wise it 

will be seen that 
the current B 
leads on the 
voltage E and 
Pm. 29. the current C 

lags behind the 

voltage in F. The angles are 30° in each case, 
the power is V.T. cos 30° and V.I. cos ( - 30°) 
where V and A are root mean square values. 
The total power is W13 + Wc!=2 V.I. v^372 = 
V.I. = V.I. X 1-732. 

If the load be inductive the current vectors lag 
behind the voltage vectors. 

If the lag bo 30° the power on the B side wattmeter 
becomes 

Wjj==V.r.cos(30°-30°) =V,L 

W^,=V.I. cos ( - 30°- 30°) - V.I. X 0-5. 

Total power — Wj^ + W — V.I. x 1 -5. 

The indication of wattmeter B has risen to a 
maximum ; its current and voltage arc in phase. 

If tlio lag is increased to 00° wo have 

Wu =. V.I. cos (30° - 00°) - V.I. \/3/2. 

W<j=V.I.cos(-~30°-(K)°)-0. 

Total power — W|{+Wq —V.I. -SGO. 

If the lag is increased to 90°, we have 

Wji-V.I. cos(30°™-90°) -V.LxO-5. 

Wo - V.I. cos ( - 30° - 90°) - ™ V.I. X 0-5. 

Total power •« Wj j f — 0. 

The indicaiicms of wattmeter A Iiavo become 
negative, and in practice the current in it must 
ho reversed and tin- reading subtraided. TJie 
numerical value of the irulicatioiiH of each wattmeter 
are the same as that of W^, at 30° lag. 

§ (32).— The diagram 30) show's the 

readings of tlie wattmeters on a balanced three- 
phase load, as the three-jihasc power factor 
varies, and can be used to determine the 
power factor from the measurement of the 
power by two wattmeters. 

A. Ihiw'er in the meter in wdiieh the current 

is in advance of the voltage. 

B. Powc'F in the meter in whiidi the current 

lags behind the voltage. 


The curves, which are sinusoidal, are con- 
tinuous beyond the limits of the diagram, and 
are equally applicable to a “ leading ” load, 
being symmetrical about the vertical line 
representing zero angle of lag. 

The pow'er factor of a balanced three-phase 
circuit may be considered as the ratio of the 
actual power in the circuit to the value which 
would be obtained if the voltage and current 
vectors were rotated relatively till the power 



I’m. 30. 

was a maximum, i.e. until the pliase displace- 
ment was +30"' in one eireoit and -“30*^ in 
the other, wdien measuring l)y the two W'att- 
metor method. 

§ (33). — Tlie power factor may l)e deter- 
mined from the ratio of th(j reiidings of the 
wattmeters. 

It is represented liy the rat io of 

cos (30" I 0) i eos ( 30” 4 0) 

cos 30° 4 cos ( -- 30") 

Tlie relation over the useful ranges is shown 
in Fig. 31, wdiere the aliscissa. is tlu'! ratio of 
the wattm(‘ter n'adings. 



Power meaHinenuMit of Throe Phatte oirouit 
two- Wattmeter method 

('’!(}. 31. 

Wlien a thn-i*- pliase circuit is unlialanced, 
power factor has Httb' u.s(‘ful Hignifumnee. 
In tlie majority of important cases, such as 
wdien prime geiK-rators drive sulistation plant, 
tlie (vircaut is jiractically liabinced. 
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V, Alternating Ogrrent Energy Meters 

§ (34).^ — Alternating current integrating 
power meters of three types have been in 
general use. 

(i.) Gommtitator meters. 

(ii.) Clock meters. 

(iii.) Induction meters. 

(i.) Com))nitator Aleters . — Commutator meters 
are now very little used, being largely dis- 
placed by induction meters. They are very 
similar to the direct current energy meters,^ 
in which an armature with a commutator 
revolves in a field produced by fixed coils 
traversed l)y the cui*rent to be measured. The 
current in the armature is ]n'oportional to the 
voltage of the circuit. Little or no iron is 
used in the magnetic circuit, so that the 
fluxes are proportional to the currents in the 
two circuits and the torcpie on the armature 
is jiroportional to the |)roduct of the voltage 
and current. A retarding torque proportional 
to the speed is provided by a magnetic brake 
as in induction meters. Compensation for 
the phase displacement of the flux due to the 
inductance of the pressure winding is necessary 
for accuracy when the ]^owtu' factor is low. 

§ (35) (ii.) Clock Meters . — The only type in 
common use is the Aron meter. It depends 
upon the change of rate of a pendulum which 
is acted upon by electromagnetic forces, either 
opposing or assisting tlie force of gravity. 
The pendulum has a horizontal coil of fine 
wire at its lower end, through which a current 
passes which is iiroportional to the voltage of 
tlie circmit. The c.urrent coil is fixed, also 
horizontally, just below the pendulum. In 
pracdiice tw'o |)endulums are used, in one 
of wliich the electro magnctio force assists 
gravity and in the other it opposes. One 
pendulum therefore gains and the other loses 
when compared with the rate when no current 
is flowing. A mechanical dillerential gear 
integrates the difi'eronce in rate, whicli is 
proportional to the | lower ; the energy is 
registered on dials in the usual manner. In 
order to allow for slight errors between the 
two RR automatic switch is 

provided wdiich reverses the currents in the 
voltage coils iieriodically, and at the same 
time alters the train of mechanism so that 
the differential motion still causes the dials 
to move in the sa,me direction as before. 

The motive power is ])rovided l>y a spring 
wliich is wouml u}) elec.tiically at short inter- 
vals. One advantage of tlvis tyjie of meter is 
that the smallest load will be integrated, 
whereas otlier types of meters are not expected 
to register if the load is appreciably under one 
per cent of its full value. A disadvantage of 
the meter is tlie time required to check its 
* See “ Meters for D.O.' Llcetrieity,” I’art HI. 


accuracy. There is no spindle rotating with 
a constant velocity, by tlie speed of wliicli the 
accuracy of the meter can be quickly checked 
even at low loads. This is an essential part 
of other meters. 

§ (36) (iii.) Indiictiori \V nit- hour Meter . — 
The induction alternating energy meter is an 
integrating jiower meter whicli is o|)era,ted by 
two or more alternating magnetic fields. ''Tliese 
fields jiroduce eddy currents in a disc or 
cylinder of aluminium or coiijier. ^Jlie inter- 
action of the currents and tlie fields jiroduco 
a resultant tangential force on the disc, tending 
to rotate it. l^y suitable design and adjust- 
ment the torque may lie made closely pro- 
portional to the mean value of the power to 
be measured. A retarding torque propor- 
tional to the velocity is provided by a |)cr- 
manent magnet or magnets wliich produce 
eddy cnirronts in another part of the same 
disc. The result is that tlic speed of rotation 
is projiortional to tlie })ower. 

This type of meter is manufactured liy 
many firms, the designs differing only in detail. 
It is used ill very largo numhers for the 
measurement of widely different amounts of 
Jiower, such as several thoustmd kilowatts in 
many generating stations to a few watts in 
private houses. 

Its general adoption is largely due to its 
mechanical aimplicuty. Tlie operating part is 
a light disc, usually of ahirninium, fixed on an 
axle, the whole weighing 10 to 30 grams. It 
is moved by the action of currents indiKsed in 
it. There are no rulibing c-ontacts to load 
current into and out of the moving |)art. H-s 
simplicity is ideal, and enables a robust meter 
to bo made, which is not likely l.o be easily 
deranged, '^rhe acd.ual paths of the (nirrenl.H 
produced in the disc and Hic interaction of 
these with the operating niagiudic, flux(^H are 
among the most comiilicatctd mattors iu olec- 
trical enginooring. 

§ (37) Theory of Iniiuotion METERS.—An 
outline of the theory is as follows : 

Let M: {Ficf. 32) bo a C-shaped magnet witli 
a small air ga]) in which a disc of aluminium 
can rotate writhout touching the magnet facias. 
Suppose the magnet is wound wif-h a. coil 
traversed liy an alternating (‘iirnuif. I,, ''j’here 
wifi he an alternating flux (fitting the disc, 
in which eddy currents will be geiuiratod, re- 
presented by the dotted liiU's in diagram ih 
as shown liy tlie arrows. 

If Si and S/ represent two other magnets 
similar to one another wound with an other 
circuit carrying a curnmt U so that, tlm flux 
at any moment is in the same diriH'tion in 
the parts vertii^ally opposite to one anotlHU’, 
the positions of which are shown by full circles 
in diagram B, it will h(^ scum that-, as the 

* H. G. Solomon, Mkciricitu Meters (Griflhi & (Jo.) ; 
LawSi p. 473. 
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circular eddy currents generated by the flux 
produced by M are in opposite directions 
where they cut these circles, and the fluxes 
due to Si and S/ are also in opposite directions 
at right angles to the disc where they act on 



these currents, the two systems of fluxes pro- 
duced by Si and S/ will apply a tangential 
force to the disc in the same direction, and 
so tend to make it rotate. 

Now the two fluxes due to the current Ig 
in Si and S/ also produce eddy currents which 
are acted on by the flux produced by M, 
resulting in a second system of forces acting 
on the disc. 

These eddy currents are shown as dotted 
circles in Fig. 33. 

The circular currents in the disc go in 
opposite directions at any instant, so that in 
the part of their 
path where they 
come within the 
sphere of action of 
M their radial direc- 
tion is the same. 
The two fluxes there- 
fore act in the same 
direction in pro- 
ducing torque on the 
disc. 

This torque, how- 
ever, is in the opposite 
direction to that 
produced by the flux 
due to M just described, which generates the 
eddy currents in the disc acted on by the flux 
duo* to Si, S/. The resultant is the difference 
of the two torques. 

§ (38) Phase Relation op Fluxes and 
Currents. — That this is so can be seen by 
a consideration of the phase relations 
the quantities in wattmeters of this type 
(Fig. 34). 

The magnet M is commonly wound with 
several thousand turns of fine copper wire and 



Fia. 33. 


is connected across the pressure Vi to bo 
measured. The circuit being highly inductive, 
the current Ii and the flux 4^ it produces will 
lag nearly 90°. Actually the angle of the useful 
flux is made exactly 90° by a special adjust- 
ment. The curves a 
and b show the relative 
relation of Vj and 4>i. 

«J>i produces an E.M.F. 

El in the disc, lagging 
90° behind Fi. This 
produces a current in 
the disc lagging some- 
what behind Ei, on 
account of the self - 
inductance of the eddy 
currents. 

Neglecting this lag, 
the phase of the eddy 
currents Idi is shown 
in c. The currents are 
acted on by the flux due 
to Si, S/. In practice 
these are supplied with 
a current proportional 
and in phase with that in the circuit to bo 
measured. 

If the power factor is unity the current I^ 
and the flux which it produces are in phase 
with Vi, as shown at d. The interaction of 
Fa and Id^ will therefore correspond to tlieir 
being 180° out of j)hase, i.e. the disc will tend 
to rotate in the opposite direction to what it 
would if they were in phase. Now the current 
in the disc Ip^ produced by 4>2 due to the 
current Ig in Si and Sg is in phase with tlie 
flux cbi. For the phase of Ij)^ is shown at e 
neglecting the eddy current inductance error 
as before, 90° behind # 3 . It is therefore in 
phase with the flux 4)i. 

The two torque systems are therefore in 
opposition, and the resulting toiTiuo is tlio 
difference. 

The actual eddy currents in tlie disc are the 
vector resultant of the two systems of currents 
which are in quadrature. 

§ (39) Quadrature Adjustment.-— Tlio im- 
portant adjustment is that by which the useful 
fluxes produced by the two magnet systems 
are caused to have exact time quadrature 
when the power factor is unity. 

The flux produced l)y the magnet M is a 
little short of 90° behind tlie voltage. An 
additional flux must therefore be prodmuMl in 
the air gap, the vector resultant of wliich with 
that produced by M- must have the 90° lag. 
This additional flux is often produccMi by tlie 
addition of a coil of a few turns on tlie end 
of the magnet. The ends of the coil are con- 
nected to the end of a variable low resistamse. 
Tlie current and flux in this coil is not very 
different from 180° lag, so that tlie resultant 
with that of the useful portion of the primary 
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flux may be made to liavo the desired pliase 
angle of OO*"’. TIuh {idjustment lias to be made 
liy trial and error, testing the meter at various 
power factors at approximately constant cur- 
rent and voltage. 

Another method of obtaining quadrature 
between the two operating fluxes is to com- 
pensate the want of quadrature between flux 
and voltage in the pressure coil by splitting 
up the series (current) winding into two 
parallel circuits of different self -inductance. 
By adjusting the relative amounts of current 
in the two the phase in one of them can bo 
given a value different from that of the total 
current which will compensate for the want of 
quadrature in tlie pressure windings. 

§ (40) LiaiiT-LOAD Adjustment. — To com- 
pensate for friction at light loads, so as to 
prevent the meter running unduly slow, the 
end of tlio shunt magnet is often surrounded 
by a closed circuit of aluminium or copper 
nearly touching the disc. By moving this at 
right angles to the line joining it to the 
centre of th(i disc and keeping it parallel to 
its surface, the currents in it will cause a time 
dissymmetry of the useful flux, and so pro- 
duce a travelling field tending to rotate the 
disc. 

To prevent a slow continuous creep of tiio 
disc, if the light -load adjustment is somewhat 
overdone, a few iron filings are sometimes 
attached to the disc at one spot, which cause 
it to stop when they come under the per- 
manent brake magnet. Sometimes a sliort 
lengtli of iron wire is fixed to the disc near 
the axle. This is bent so as to come sufficiently 
under the influence of tlie pei’inanent magnet 
at the nearest |)oint in its rotation to hold 
the disc still if there is no load on the 
meter. 

§ (41) Full-load Adjustment of Induo- 
TioN METtuiH. — This is often done by varying 
the distance from tlie centre of rotation of the 
disc at which the permanent brake magnet is 
fixed, in the gap of which tlie disc rotates. 
The permanent magnet is generally fixed oppo- 
site the driving magnet so as not to be in- 
fluenced by an iiccudental short-circuit current 
passing through the current coils. 

Another method is to vary the effect of a 
magnetic shunt on the permanent magnet. 

The alternating magnetic fluxes from the 
driving magnets also produce a material 
braking effect. 

§ (42) Aoouraoy of Induotion M'eters. — 
Inducition watt-hour meters liave a calibration 
curve of tlie type shown in Fig. 35. 

If the meter runs correctly at about OT of 
full load and ()'5 per cent slow at full load, it 
is likely to run 0*5 pet cent to 1*5 per cent 
fast at al)out half load. 

The drop in speed at full load is largely due 
to the increase of series flux cutting the disc 


as the load increases. 'IMiis incu’cases the 
braking action and slow's tlie meter. It may 
also 1)0 due to the falling off in permeability 
of the .series magnets at the liiglier inductions 
and therefore of the flux they produce. 

(i.) Power Factor . — The power-factor char- 
acteristic obtained by keeping the full-load 



current constant and varying the real power, 
is practically a straight line, and may be given 
any desired inclination by varying the quad- 
rature adj ustment. 

(ii.) Starting Ciirrent.—A motor may be con- 
sidered aatisfactoi'y if it starts with less than 
1 per cent of full load. 

(iii.) Speed . — The full-load speed of meters 
of this type is commonly 40 to 50 revolutions 
a minute. 

Tliere is tlieoretically an error due to the 
speed of rotation of the disc. This enters as 
a ratio of the angular velocity of the disc to 
the electrical - phase velocity. The ratio is 
about 1 or 2 per cent. The effect is further 
reduced in that tlie alternating fluxes are kept 
small compared with that of the permanent 
magnet. 

(iv.) Ooimting MecJutn4<wi . — disc spindle 
is connected witli the dial mecliauism by spur 
or worm gearing, fidie dials are commonly 
geared to one another as sinqily as possible, so 
that one rotates in the opposite dii'iRition 
to the next, as is commonly done in gas- 
meters. 

Tlie more comiilicated mechanism required 
in a dial with cyclometer figures is Bometirnea 
found to result in sufficient friction to reduce 
the sfieed of the disc, especially at low loads, 
when a change over from one dial to another 
is lieing carried out. In the simplest forms 
of dial mecdianism the friction ought to be 
negligible. 

(v.) Fffect of Temperature on the Torque.— 
The driving tonpu^ being due to (nldy currents 
which are dependent on tlii^ con<lu(‘.tivlty of 
the imiterial of the dis(‘., (liqumds upon the 
temperature, since the disc* is (commonly made 
of aluminium, whiiffi varies in n^sisianc.o about 
0-4 per cent per degreiv The tonpu^ diminishes 
with rising tenqierature. Since th(^ braking is 
also duo to similar (^ddy curronts, the retarding 
torque varies in a maniKu- to compensate for 
the alteration of driving lor<jiu\ 

This type of meter has a grcnit advantage 
in this respect over practically all types of 
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coixtirmous- current meters, with similar brak- 
ing arrangements. In such continuous-current 
meters the braking torque depends on the 
temperature, while the driving torque is not 
easily given a compensating correction. 

(vi.) Frequency Error. — The main error 
caused by change of frequency is due to 
departure from exact quadrature relation of 
the shunt and series fluxes. The change is 
not serious in practice as commercial alter- 
nating supply systems keep the frequency 
very constant. 

(vii.) Potential Error. — There is a small 
error due to small changes of voltage. Such 
a change is due to the useful flux not being 
exactly proportional to the voltage, to possible 
slight departure of quadrature adjustment, 
and to alteration in braking force by change of 
the shunt flux. 

(viii.) Material of Disc. — Aluminium is 
preferable to copper on the score of lightness. 
It has also been shown that the superior 
conductivity of copper enhances the effect of 
self-induction in the eddy currents, and that 
aluminium is preferable also in this respect. 
Discs are commonly pressed in order to make 
the metal “ flow ” slightly. Such treatment 
equalises any strains in the metal produced 
by rolling it into sheet form, and prevents 
warping. Some makers also corrugate them 
slightly to give them additional stiffness. 

§ (43) Size of Meters. — ^Meters are com- 
monly made for direct connection to circuits 
when the voltage is from 100 to< 500 volts. 
The full-load current passing through the 
meter is generally between 2| and 50 amperes. 

Use of Instrument Transformers. — Above 
these values the meters are usually supplied 
through special transformers, commonly known 
as instrument transformers. Potential trans- 
formers are universally made to give 100 to 
110 volts on the secondary circuit to which 
the pressure coil of the meter is connected, 
whatever the primary voltage may be. Current 
transformers are likewise made with a 5-ainpere 
circuit for the secondary, and meters are made 
for 5 amperes for full load to correspond. 

In the case of high voltages there is the 
immense advantage that, by thorough insula- 
tion between primary and secondary of the 
transformers, the meter or other instruments 
in the secondary circuits are made safe to 
handle. 

A watt-hour meter (or wattmeter) with a 
range of 100 to 110 volts and 5 amperes 
thus becomes a universal instrument. Used 
alone it will measure a load up to 0-5 kilowatt. 
Connected to a suitable potential transformer 
for 20,000 volts, and a current transformer for 
1000 amperes, it will measure 20,000 kilowatts. 

The instrument ^ transformers are therefore 
very important links in the measurement of 
^ See “ Instrument Transformers.” 


power, and much attention has been given to 
their design and the measurement of tlieir 
characteristics. 

§ (44) Two- AND Three-iuiase Induction 
Watt-hour Meters. — The measurement of 
energy in a two -phase circuit or in a three- 
phase circuit by the two -wattmeter method 
requires two meters. This is commonly done 
by a double deck arrangement, driving a 
spindle and counting mechanism by means 
of two meter elements one above the other, 
the discs being fixed to the spindle a few 
inches apart. The same meter may be used 
either for two-phase or three-phase measure- 
ments, but unless it is accurately adjusted for 
power-factor error it will not register exactly 
the same for equal amounts of energy in the 
two cases on account of the phase relation of 
potential and current vectors being different 
in the two cases. 

§ (45) Action of Braking Magnets. — In 
nearly all types of commercial integrating 
electricity meters for both alternating and 
continuous currents the main retarding force 
is produced by the action of a permanent 
magnet on a rotating disc or drum which 
moves in its air-gap. The disc or drum is 
commonly made of aluminium or copper. 

This principle of axiplying a retarding force 
to a moving mass, by means of the interaction 
of a magnetic field and the current wliich it 
produces in a conductor cutting the field, is 
largely used for damping the oscillations of 
many types of electrical and (')ther instruments. 

If the dotted circle {Fig. 36) represents the 
section of the magnet at the air-gap, eddy 
currents will be pro- 
duced in the part of 
the disc as it comes 
into the field of the 
magnet, as shown 
at A. 

As the disc leaves 
the region of the 
magnet a similar 
system of eddy 
currents is generated 
at B. These will 
circulate in the op- 
posite direction, so that the current L, pro- 
duced by both systems in the part l)etween 
the poles of the magnet, will be the sum of 
the two. The action of the field of tlie 
magnet on this current will be in the direction 
tending to oppose the rotation of the disc!. 

The braking force is proportional to tlui 
product of current and field, and, as the 
current is proportional to tlie velocnty and 
the field is constant, the braking force is pro- 
portional to the velocity. When the con- 
ductivity and velocity are high the self- 
inductance of the currents in the disc may 
produce a slight distortion, and it lias been 
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shown that aluininium may be preferable to 
cop|)er in this respect as having a higher 
resistivity in addition to its lower density. 
Aluminium is practically always used in the 
case of induction meters. 

Brake magnets are usually rectangular in 
cross-section, and for a given shape it is 
more advantageous 
to arrange the mag- 
net as at E {Fig. 37) 
rather than F, as a 
greater torque for a 
given velocity is pro- 
duced thereby. 

As the braking 
force varies vdth the 
linear velocity, the 
farther the magnet 
is placed from the 
centre of the disc the 
greater is its effect. 
Many meters Ixave their rate adjusted by 
such alteration of position. This only holds up 
to a certain point, as the eddy currents are 
seriously interfered with when the magnet 
comes close to the edge of the disc. 

VI. Phase Misters, Power-factor Meter, 
Synohroscox^es 

§ (46) Phase Meter or Power-factor 
Meter. — A phase meter is an instrument 
which indicates the phase angle between the 
potential and current in an alternating circuit. 

As the cosine of the phase angle is equal to 
the power factor the instrument is commonly 
graduated in terms of power factor. They 
are generally termed power-factor meters. 

(i.) Power-factor iMeters for Single-phase 
Circuits . — The outline of the working of a 
phase nutter is as follows. Two similar fine- 
wire coils A and B {Fig. 38) are fixed together 



nearly at right angles, and are x>ivotod at 
their junction, and are placed within a fixed 
coil F which carries the load current, either 
directly or through a current transformer. 

The coils A and B are fed from the source 
of sujxply with a large resistance in seiies with 
one (A), and a large inductance in series with 
the other (B). Suppose the ampere turns in 
each are the same. We have then two alter- 
nating fields, A and B, at right angles to one 


another, with nearly 90° phase displacement 
between them. These give rise to a rotating 
field which is perpendicular to the plane of A 
at the instant Avhen the voltage of the circuit 
A is a maximum. 

The forces between the fixed and moving 
coils may be deduced, as in Fig. 39, from the 
theorem of the equivalence of revolving and 
alternating ma'jnetic fields. 

An alternating magnetic field of maximum 
value 2H and period T may be regarded as 
equivalent to two equal fields, each of value 
H, revolving uniformly in opposite directions 
in the jxeriodic time T. The angle which each 
revolving field makes with the (lirection of the 
alternating field is zero when the numerical 
value of their resultant is a maximum, i.e. 2H. 

The rotating field due to the two moving 
coils may be considered as equivalent to a 
small magnet rotating in the periodic time T. 
Suppose this magnet lias the direction MN at 
a given instant, and that at the same instant 
the field Fa due to the fixed coil is equivalent 
to the oj)x)ositoly rotating fields F^ and F 2 , 
there wiR be mutual action between F^ and 



MN rotating in the same direction tending to 
pull them into coincidence. 

There will be no resultant couple between 
MN and the oi)positely rotating field when 
taken over a complete cycle. The moving 
coil therefore takes u]) a position such that 
the direction of bcHsomcs coincident with 
that of MN. 

The planes of the coils A and F become 
coincident at unity i)ower factor, and the 
angular departure from this position is a 
measure of the phase angle of the circuit. 

The crossed coils must be free to turn 
through practically 360° to cover all possible 
power -factor conditions. They require the 
Qurrents to be led into them by fine strips 
which have no appreciable mechanical control. 
To prevent them being damaged the motion 
of the pointer may be limited to one turn by a 
stop. In practice the power factor of a circuit 
generally keeps within a range of about 90°. 

In the above it has been assumed that the 
currents in tlxo moving coils are in quadrature. 
The lag in the inductive coil must necessarily, 
however, be less than 90°. If the coils are 
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at right angles an elliptical field- will result ; 1 phase measurement obtained by using the 


but if the coils are set at an angle equal to 
the phase difference between the currents in 
the coils a circular field of constant intensity 
is produced. 

Such meters, depending on the inductance 
of a circuit to produce approximate quadrature, 
and requiring equality or constancy of ratio 
of ampere turns, can only be accurate at one 
frequency. 

(ii.) Power ‘ factor Meter for Three-phase 
Currents . — The power factor of a three-phase 
circuit has little practical meaning unless the 
circuit is balanced. 

In this case use may be made of the current 
I A in one line and the potential between this 
phase and each of the other two phases, 

The two potentials, %, have a time-phase 
difference of 60° (Pig. 40). 

The moving coils are fixed at this angle and 
are fed from AB and AC with a high resistance 
in series. 

We have therefore a rotating field produced 
by the two alternating fields which have a 
mechanical angular displacement equal to the 
time-phase displacement of the currents in 
the two circuits. The conditions are therefore 
the same as in the case of the single-phase 
meter. 

The field produced by the fixed-current coil 
A may be regarded as equivalent to two fields 



Fig. 40. 

equal to JIa, rotating in opposite directions ; 
and the rotating field produced by the moving 
crossed coils “ hangs on ” to the one of two 
which rotates in the same direction. The 
equilibrium position of the coils is therefore a 
measure of the phase angle exactly as in the 
case of the meter for single-phase currents. 

In the single-phase meter the rotating field 
has to be obtained by artificial phase displace- 
ment of the current in one of the moving coils. 
In the three-phase meter the phase displace- 
ment is ready to hand by using two of the line 
voltages. Such a three-phase instrument is 
therefore independent of frequency since no 
inductances are used. The rotating field may 
be produced by using three V-connected coils 
at 120° fed from each of the three phases of 
the system, instead of the two 60° coils 
mentioned above. 

A balanced load has been assumed, and the 


current in one line only. If the circuit is 
unbalanced, a sort of mean power factor can 
be obtained by taking the current in each of 
the other phases with suitably placed coils 
and obtaining an average effect. The result 
is hardly worth the complication in ordinary 
circumstances. 

Power - factor meters and other similar 
apparatus are worked off instrument trans- 
formers as a general rule. 

§ (47) Gifi’ORD Powee-faotoe Inbicatob. 
— The Gifford indicator [Fig. 41) is not limited 



Fig. 41. 


in its motion by the necessity of leading in the 
current to the moving part by metal strips. 

The current is generated in the moving pai't 
by induction. 

A C -shaped laminated electromagnet has a 
small air-gap in it in which a disc of mica 
fixed on the axle of the moving part revolves. 
Round the edge of the disc is wound a thin 
coil of wire which acts as the secondary circuit 
of a transformer, of which the winding on the 
magnet forms the primary. The operating 
forces are produced in a suitable winding 
connected in series with the secondary coil. 

§ (48) Synchkoscopes, Synchroisisers. — 
These are apparatus for indicating when two 
alternating current machines are in pliase, so 
that they can be connected in parallel without 
disturbance of the system. 

The principles used are closely allied to 
those of the phase meter (q.v.). In the phase 
meter a definite direction in a system of 
movable crossed coils, rigidly connected 
together, takes up a position, as regards tlie 
current in a fixed third coil, which is (Hpial to 
the phase angle of the circuit. Su|)pose the 
fixed third coil is supplied by a second alter- 
nator which is nearly in synchronism with the 
one supplying the moving coils. The current 
in the fixed coil will cause the moving c-.oil 
system to rotate continuously at a spcc'd 
corresjionding to the dilference in Hp(‘t‘d of 
the two machines, the phase difference passing 
through 360° in the time that one machine 
gains or loses one cycle on tlie other. The 
direction of rotation is a j)ositive indication 
as to which is the faster machine. Tlie moving 
coils of the synchroscope are fed through slip 
rings instead of fine metal stri|)s as in the 
phase meter, so that it can rotate continuously. 
To increase the torque, an electromagnet may 
be used to supply the fixed field. The indicator 
is generally arranged so that the pointer points 
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vertically upwards when the machines are in 
phase and ready for paralleling. 

§ (49) Synchronising Lamps. — Before syn- 
chroscopes were developed lamps fed by 
potential transformers from each machine were 
commonly used. Machines which require 
synchronising apparatus are practically always 
high voltage ones and require step-down 
transformers to supply measuring apparatus. 

If the secondaries of the transformers are 
connected in series so as to add their voltages 
when the machines are in phase, the lamp fed 
by them glows brightly when the machines 
are in synchronism. If they are in opposition, 
the point of synchronism is indicated by dark- 
ness. Such a method gives no indication as 
to which machine is the faster. 

A scheme of using three synchronising lamps 
on a three-phase circuit which indicates which 
machine is the faster 
is shown diagram- 
matically in Fig, 42. 

Li, La, L 3 repre- 
sent three lamps 
connected to the two 
machines. 

At synchronism 
lamp Lj is dark and 
lamps Lg, Lg glow equally. As synchronism 
is departed from begins to glow; but a 
much more sensitive indicator is the difference 
in brightness between Lg and L 3 , since one 
increases and the other diminishes in bright- 
ness. The direction of the relative speed of 
the machines is indicated by whether L^ or 
Lg is growing in brightness as L^ becomes 
dark. 

§ (50) Weston Synchroscope. — The Weston 
synchroscope is a combination of a pointer 
instrument and a synchronising lamp. 

The electrical circuit is of a dynamometer 
type controlled by a spiring, which normally 
keeps the pointer vertical, pointing to syn- 
chronism. Suppose the fixed coil of the 
dynamometer is supplied by one machine 
through a condenser and the moving coil by 
another machine through a resistance. If the 
machines are in phase the two currents are in 
quadrature and there is no resultant torque 
on the moving coil. If the machines begin to 
go out of phase, the pointer will move in one 
direction or the other according to which 
machine goes the faster. 

The instrument will also indicate syn- 
chronism when the machines are 180° out of 
phase. 

To eliminate the ambiguity as regards true 
synchronism a synchronising lamp is added 
behind the pointer, which is itself behind a 
translucent screen and can only be seen when 
the lamp is glowing so as to throw a shadow 
of the pointer on the screen. The synchronis- 
ing lamp only glows when the phase difference 



Fig. 42. 


is w'ithin about 40° of zero, llie ])ointer is 
out of sight at one end or other of its scale 
when the phase difference is considerable. The 
result is that the x>ointer is seen to move over 
the scale, which occujnes some 90° in the 
region of synchronism, in such a direction as 
to indicate whether the incoming machine is 
fast or slow. The pointer goes backwards over 
the scale wliile the lamp is dark, so that the 
illusion of continuous rotation is iiroduced as 
long as the machines run at different speeds. 
The jiointer ajipears to rotate slower and 
slower as synchronism is ajiproached, and 
finally stands vertical, fully illuminated, when 
synchronism is reached. 

The instrument avoids the use of rubbing 
contacts, which have to be of very high 
quality to prevent appreciable friction and 
possible errors, which might bo a very serious 
matter in paralleling modern high speed turbo- 
alternators. 


VII. Frequency Meters 


§ (51) Hartmann Kampf Frequency 
Meter. — This is an instrument for indicating 
the number of oscillations per second of the 
current or voltage in an electric circuit. The 
word wavemeter is commonly used in the 
case of radio frequencies of a few thousand 
and upwards. A wavemeter is divided with 
an inverse time scale. 

Xhi8(^’!|7.43)is ^ ^ 

a quasi-mechani- “n [ E 

cal meter of the 
vibi’ating reed 
type. 

A thin strip of 
steel is supported 

by a solid block r U E 

at ono end and J 

usually has the 43 ^ 

free end bent at 

right angles. Its length and tliicknoss are 
adjusted till its free iieriod is of the desired 
value. 



When placed on a |>art of a machine vibrat- 
ing mechanically with this periodicity, such as 
a recixirocating engine, the reed will commence 
to vibrate. The vibration is detected by 
observing it endways at E. 

To cover the working range a number of 
reeds are arranged alongside one another, each 
adjusted to a definite frequency, Tlie steps 
may be about 0-5 per cent or 1 per cent. The 
one closest to the period of the m 4 c 5 hine will 
vibrate with the largest amplitude. One or 
two reeds on each side may be “ forced ” to 
vibrate with lesser amplitudes. 

As aiiplied to an electrical frequency meter, 
the reeds are acted u|)on by an electromagnet 
through the windings of which a small current 
passes from the circuit to be measured, with 
a suitable resistance in series. 
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The reeds are attracted twice every complete 
period, so that a reed with a free period of 
100 per second vibrates when acted upon by 
an alternation current of 50 - and it is marked 
50. The steps are commonly quarter, half, or 
whole periods between one reed and the next. 
The final adjustment may be made by adding 
or scraping off paint or solder from the free 
end of the reed. 

If the reeds are magnetised sufficiently 
strongly by a permanent magnet the effect of 
the alternating current magnet will be only to 
reduce and increase the force acting on the 
reed and not to completely reverse it. The 
reed will then only vibrate once instead of 
twice per period, and a reed with a free period 
of 100 will now respond to an alternating 
current of 100 instead of 50. 

If such a permanent magnet is arranged to 
be put in or out of action as 
desired the range of the instru- 
ment is doubled, 

§ (52) Weston Frequency 
Meter. — This meter makes 
use of the diminution of the 
current in an inductive circuit 
with increase of frequency 
in comparison with the con- 
stancy of a current in a 
simply resistant circuit. 

Two crossed coils C\, C 2 {Fig. 44) are con- 
nected to inductances L and resistances R as 
shown. Increase of frequency diminishes the 
current through C 2 owing to inductances L, 
and so increases the proportion of the current 
going through the coil and resistances R. 

The coils C^, being at an angle and carrying 
currents with phase difference give rise to an 
elliptical rotating field. A piece of soft iron 
P free to move inside the coils without control 




sets itself along the major axis of the ellipse. 
The direction of the axis in space varies with 
the frequency, so that a pointer attached to 
P may be made to indicate the frequency. 
La is an added inductance to limit the current 
taken when used on circuits of ordinary com- 
mercial voltages, and also to filter out to a 
considerable extent any harmonics which may 
be present. 

Above a few hundred volts all such instru- 
ments would be operated by an instrument 


transformer with a secondary voltage of 100 

to 110. 

§ (53) A. Campbell Frequency Indicator. 
— A vilirating reed type of indicator in whicli 
the effective length of the reed is varied by 
a sliding clamp similar to the adjustment 
commonly provided for the regulation of pendu- 
lum clocks. 

By this means one reed may be made to 
cover a considerable range of frequency. The 
motion of the clamp is effected by rack and 
pinion till the resonant amplitude is obtained ; 
a pointer operated by the pinion mechanism 
indicates the frequency on a dial. 

§ (54) Drysdale Frequency Indicator. — 
This {Fig. 45) is an instrument for determining 
the speed of shafts, etc. 

A geometrical pattern on the end of the 
shaft whose speed is to be measured is illu- 



minated periodically by the light produced by 
an instantaneous electrical discharge through 
a neon tube. The frequency of the discharges 
is adjusted until the pattern appears stationary. 
The frequency is then read off from the setting 
of the mechanism required to produce tlie 
stationary effect. Neon is chosen on account 
of the visual brightness of the light emitted. 

A conical brass cylinder C is rotatcxl l>y a 
phonic wheel motor M, which is driven l>y a 
tuning-fork of known periodicity, say 50 

On the cylinder rests a light bi'ass wheeh 
which may be of a diameter about equal to 
the average diameter of the cylinder. This 
wheel is driven by the cylinder witliout any 
appreciable slip and has a small contact- 
breaker on it, B, whicli interru|)ts the primary 
current in an induction coil. The secondary 
circuit is connected to the neon tulie, whicli 
illuminates the pattern on the sliaft at every 
break of the con tact- maker. 

Suppose the frequency of the fork is 50 and 
the motor has 8 poles, the cylinder will rotate 
50/8 times a second. If the contact-lireaker 
has 8 parts and the jockey wheel is in contacit 
with the cylinder where the diametei’s are tlie 
same, the neon tube will bo illuminated 
(50/8) X 8 = 50 times a second. 

If the machine whose sliced is being in- 
vestigated is an 8 pole alternator giving a, 
frequency of 25 its speed will be 25/4 
revolutions a second. A iiatteiii on a disc at 
the end of the shaft repeated 8 times, i.e. every 
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45*^, will pass an observer’s eye 8 x (25/4) =50 
times a second. If the illumination is practi- 
cally instantaneous, the pattern will appear at 
rest at the synchronous speed. If the sj)eed 
of the machine differs slightly from the syn- 
chronous speed, the pattern will appear to 
revolve slowly. It is made to ajjpear station- 
ary by moving the jockey wheel parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder, increasing or diminish- 
ing its speed until the stationary effect is 
produced. This movement is read on a scale 
indicating the ]:)osition of the wheel along the 
cone. To check the relative speed of the 
jockey wheel and cylinder, the wheel has radial 
slits in it, equal in number to the poles of the 
driving motor. The poles of the driving motor 
are observed through the slits, and they wdll 
appear to be at rest at certain definite relative 
speeds of wheel and cylinder, which enables 
the reading of the longitudinal scale to be 
calibrated at about 5 points. 

By attjiching a revolution counter to the 
spindle of the conical cylinder, the frequency 
of the fork can be obtained by observing the 
time taken for a few hundred or thousand 
revolutions. 

If only certain definite speeds are required 
to be determined or kept constant which are 
not incommensurable with that of the fork, 
the apparatus is much simplified. The tuning- 
fork is made to interrupt tlie primary circuit 
of the induction coil, and a suitable pattern 
is drawn to suit the speed of the shaft. If a 
|)attern, repeated 'n times in 3(10°, appears at 
rest, so will one of 2n, Zn, etc., but one of n/2 
will not, if n corresponds to the “ funda- 
mental.” By having various patterns with 
“ over tones ” and “ subraultiples ” the real 
frequency of an unknown s])eed can be j)icked 
out when there might be some doubt as to 
whether the speed were a multiple or sub- 
multi|)le of that indicated. 

VIII. Alternatino Current Instrxtmbnts. 

Gen eral M i^tiiods of Gaia oration 

§ (55). — The indications of instruments for 
alternating currents are naturally based on 
the ohm, volt, and axupere. As these units 
relate primarily to continuous currents, there 
must be a link in the chain where the change- 
over from continuous to alternating quantities 
takes place. This change-over may be where 
it can be done most conveniently and accur- 
ately, which will depend largely on the equip- 
ment available. 

Instruments used for alternating current 
measurements may bo broadly classified as 
(1) those which must be calibrated by alter- 
nating currents and (2) those which may be 
calibrated by continuous currents. 

Among the former are instruments which 
depend upon inductances, capacity, or phase 
displacement for their operation ; such as in- 


duction ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, and 
watt hour meters, phase and power factor in- 
dicators, instrument transformers. 

Among the instruments which may be cali- 
brated by continuous currents, though errors 
frequently of considerable importance may 
result, are d 3 mamometer type ammeters, volt- 
meters, wattmeters, electrostatic voltmeters 
and electrometers, oscillographs. 

There are two technical limitations which 
govern the choice of methods, the one is that 
it is difficult to measure comparatively low 
alternating voltages and large alternating 
currents when high accuracy is required. In- 
struments for such purposes, which will operate 
by both alternating and continuous currents, 
will often have errors difficult to allow for if 
calibrated by continuous currents, without 
taking into account possible errors due to 
inductance, alteration of current distribution, 
etc., when used on alternating current circuits. 

In the measurement of the quantities con- 
cerned in continuous current measurement, 
recourse is almost invariably made to the 
potentiometer for ascertaining tlie dimensions 
of the quantities concerned. The potentio- 
meter avoids the necessity for measuring 
quantities by highly accurate deflecting 
instruments. It is equally accurate for 
measuring a fexv tenths of a volt as for a 
thousand volts and for a few millionths of 
an ampere up to several thousand amperes. 

The use of the potentiometer for alternating 
currents is much more limited, and though it 
is of great value for special purposes, it cannot 
displace other apparatus whore the highest 
accuracy is required. In such cases it is 
necessary to use a deflecting instrument. 

The most convenient link, and for many 
purposes the most accurate, between alternat- 
ing and continuous currents is the electro- 
static voltmeter. Like many instruments for 
alternating currents the accuracy of reading 
falls off rapidly below about one -third of the full 
scale value ; and to cover a considerable range 
two or more instruments may l)e desirable. 

A convenient range for an instrument 
suitable fur a large proportion of work of a 
technical nature is one which will road from 
about 20 to 130 volts. This typo of instrument 
has been developed at the National Physical 
Laboratory as tlie |>rimary link between con- 
tinuous and alternating currents. Over the 
ujipor half of the range the scale is divided 
to O'OI volt, so that at 100 volts readings to 
1 in 10,000 can bo made, the spacing per 
volt at 100 volts being about 90 mm. The 
readings are made by light reflectcxl from a 
mirror on the instrument, on to the scale 
about 2|' metres away. A special potential 
divider enables the scale to be calibrated by 
continuous potentials at every half- volt. The 
potential divider consists of a number of 
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acscnirately adjusted resistances in series and 
c^arries exactly 0-02 ampere. The correctness 
of the value of this ciirront is ensured "by 
passing it through a resistance whose value in 
ohms is numeri(‘.ally equal to 50 times the 
voltage of a Weston cell. A Weston cell will 
be balanced when placed across this resistance ; 
and a variable resistance in the main circuit is 
adjusted until this lialance is obtained. The 
correct potential is then established on the 
potential divider shown in Fig. 46, in which 
A represents the 10 volt steps and B the 0-5 
volt steps; 0 the resistance for balancing 



tlio voltage of the Weston cell, and It the 
adjusting resistance; S is the electrostatic 
voltmeter. 

To eliminate the effect of contact difference 
of potential, wdiich will generally have a value 
between a few lumdrodths and two- or three- 
tentlis of a volt, the mean of the deflections 
obtained wlien reversing the jiolarity of the 
itiatru merit is taken when using it on alternat- 
ing circuits. 

^riiis ty|)e of potential divider was adopted 
as it avoids a.ll slide wires which are commonly 
use<l when cumtimiously variable quantities 
requiro to l)e measured. 8Ude wires of this 
natui’e often give t/roulilo by wear and dirty 
contiicts, and since calibrations half a volt 
apart sullice, tliero is considerable advantage 
in having all resistances in the form of coils, 
whtui consistent high accuracy is necessary. 

'the accuracy of suc.h a potential divider 
(lependB iqxm the correcd-ncss and constancy 
of tlie ratio of the “ cell ” resistance to that 
of the rest of the resistances, especially such 
as are in common use. 

Although the rcHistance of the paid used to 
balancer the Weston coll is practically incom- 
mcnsui’ablc, afiproximately 50 x 1*0183 ohms 
at 20" ( *., an iirrarigcrnent of interconnections 
(»f t he main (^oils of the potential divider, which 
aril of 500 ohms each and are permanently 
coniu^ctofl in H(U‘icH, (.ran be made which will 
give Jin (xiuiva-lont resistance so close to such 
a, vaJuc tliat tJic (*rror may be neglected. The 
coiuHM'tJoiiH sliown in Fig. 47 represent an 
(‘({uiva.hait. resistance of 50 x 1*018518, W'hich 
(*( )ri'('Hp< unis to th(‘ K. M.t\ of the coll at about 
15 liy slight variations of this scheme 

('quivahmt rosistanceH corresjionding to the 


E.M.F, of the Weston cell at several other 
temperatures can be obtained. 

For the calibration of voltmeters above 120 
or 200 volts other potential dividing resistances 
are used, a known fraction of the high voltage 
being applied to the voltmeter. For a large 
amount of work this fraction is so chosen 
that the electrostatic instrument indicates 
100 volts. 

The calibration of low-reading electrostatic 
voltmeters for use on alternating currents may 
be carried out in a similar manner by means 
of known continuous potentials. In instru- 
ments for 2 to 10 volts the contact effect is 
occasionally relatively important, and the 
difference on reversing may be so large as to 
make it doubtful whether it is correct to 
take the mean of the deflections as being the 
deflection for the same effective alternating 
potential. In such cases the best way is to 
calibrate by alternating current, using a 
resistance with 100 volts on it as a potential 
divider, and with an accurately calibrated 
100-volt electrostatic voltmeter, across the 



whole. The voltmeter to be calibrated is 
placed across a suitable fraction of the 
potential divider. 

§ (56) Dynamometer Voltmeters, — Most 
of the instruments in common use are intended 
for circuits of 50 to 100 volts or more. They 
can be calibrated by comparison with an 
electrostatic voltmeter, using a potential 
divider for the latter when necessary. 

In the case of low-reading instruments, 20 
volts or less, recourse may be had to a step- 
uj) transformer. Such a transformer may 
have its primary and secondary subdivided 
so that different ratios of the secondary to 
primary voltage may be obtained. In this 
way the voltage applied to the voltmeter 
under test may be transformed up to a voltage 
suitable for accurate reading on the electro- 
static voltmeter. 

The transformer, working practically on 
open circuit, takes a very small current — less 
than 0*001 ampere is practicable — so that 
when placed across a standard resistance Rj 
carrying a few amperes the shunting effect is 
quite negligible. If the current in this resist- 
ance is accurately measured, the voltage on 
the resistance is known and so the transformer 
ratio determined. 

The simplest way to determine accurately 
the value of such a current of a few amperes 
is to put it through a resistance Rg capable of 
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carrying 100 volts or through a combination 
of such resistances in series or in j)arallel. 

The voltage across the resistance is measured 
directly on the electrostatic voltmeter, which, 
as shown in Fig. 48, may be arra;nged so that 
it can be quickly svatched over on to the 
'secondary of the step-up transformer. 



§ (57) Calibration of Ammeters. — The 
method just described of using resistances, 
R 2 , capable of carrying 100 volts each, forms 
a very simple and also the most accurate 
method of calibrating ammeters up to about 
20 amperes. 

Such resistances may be composed of two 
circuits wound on a wooden frame about 
70 X 50 cm. Each circuit is 100 ohms and 
will carry one ampere without appreciable 
heating. Looked at endways, if one circuit 
be wound left-handedly the other circuit is 
wound right-handedly. The wires are tied 
closely together in the vertical parts and have 
therefore very small inductance. The two 
circuits are intended to be used in parallel, 
so that the difference of potential of adjacent 
wires is kept quite small, not more than about 
four volts; they are double insulated and 
varnished. 

Each frame when supplied with 100 volts 
has exactly two amperes flowing through it, 
which may therefore be read to the same 
accuracy as the electrostatic voltmeter, about 
1 part in 10,000. 

For other currents such frames may be put 
in series or in parallel to suit the instrument 
to be tested. For still smaller currents finer 
wire and higher resistances, such as those of 
the Duddell-Mather woven-wire type, can be 
used. 

For calibrating ammeters for larger currents 
the high-ratio transformer can be used. 

For this purpose the current is passed 
through a resistance designed to give a con- 
venient voltage (2 volts). The high-ratio 
transformer, calibrated in the manner described 
above, is placed across this, and the value of 
the current is indicated by the electrostatic 
voltmeter connected to the secondary, the 
transformer ratio being conveniently 1 : 50, 


giving 100 volts for 2 volts on the primary. 
The resistances should be without appreciable 
inductance. Currents up to 2000 amperes 
can be satisfactorily dealt with by this method. 

In the case of currents larger than 2000 
amperes instrument transformers are generally 
used. Those can often be calibrated by using a 
current of say | to of the rated current, 
passing it 2 to 10 times through the trans- 
former so as to give tlio number of ampere- 
turns corresponding to full load. 

Certain types of ammeters such as current 
balan'ces and dynamometer type instruments 
can bo calibrated by continuous currents, 
which are measured by a potentiometer. 
Precautions against errors duo to the earth’s 
and to stray fields must bo taken, such as by 
reversing tlie current. In the case of instru- 
ments for large currents important errors may 
not be detectable by continuous currents, as 
the eddy ourrent effect resulting in a different 
current distribution over the cross-section of 
the conductor when alternating currents are 
used may become appreciable. 

The error in the Kelvin balance, for instance, 
at commercial frequencies is inappreciable in 
the 600 ampere and smaller sizes. They may 
therefore be calibrated by continuous currents. 

In commercial measurements many diffi- 
culties are avoided by using special ourrent 
transformers, the ratio of the turns being such 
that 5 amperes circulates in the secondary for 
full - rated current in the primary. Such 
instruments are made for primary currents of 
5 amperes up to 30,000 amperes. 

The accurato measurement of alternating 
current is, from a commercial point of view, 
not nearly so important as the measurement 
of power. Knowledge of the value of current 
alone does not give a measure of the power in 
a circuit, unless the phase relations between 
the current and voltage in the circuit are 
known. 

The alternating current wattmeter is there- 
fore a more important instrument than the 
ammeter. 

§ (58) Calibration of Wattmeters.- — 
Practically all 'commercial wattmeters f)f the 
best quality are of the ironlesa dynamometer 
type. For small currents and for voltages of 
the order of 100 they can be calibrated by 
continuous currents, which should be reversed 
to detect and allow for the effect of the earth’s 
or any stray field. The induction type is also 
used, chiefly for switchboard purposes, and 
must be calibrated by alternating currents. 

The very great advantage, and in many 
cases the practical necessity, of using instru- 
ment transformers has led to the universal 
practice of designing wattmetens for use with 
100 to 150 volts on the pressure circuit and 
five amperes for full-load rating in the current 
circuit. The instrument must be ^tested by 
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alternating currents to determine the error, 
if any, due to inductance in the pressure circuit 
or eddy currents in the metal work, which 
should be quite negligible in a properly 
designed instrument. 

The five-ampere winding is of so small a 
cross-section that no error due to alteration 
of current distribution in it will be produced. 
Having once proved a given instrument by 
alternating currents, continuous currents may 
be used for routine calibrations. 

When used with instrument transformers it 
is desirable to have the whole set of apparatus 
tested en bloc as one unit. The instrument 
transformers will retain their characteristics, 
unless subjected to serious short-circuits or, 
in the case of current transformers, to 
accidental opening of the secondary circuits 
when on load. 

The best quality of both potential and 
current transformers for portable use are made 
with series-parallel connection, so that such 
ratios as 3300 to 110 and 6600 to 110 can be 
obtained with the same potential transformer, 
and 10, 20, 40 and similar ratios obtained for 
the primary currents of current transformers. 
Except for possible small errors due to capacity, 
in potential transformers for high voltages such 
as 20,000, the correction for ratio and phase 
angle for one ratio may be taken as applying 
to other ratios of the same instrument. 

The calibration of instruments such as 
power factor meters is commonly done in 
a similar manner to wattmeters by alternating 
current. 

§ (59) Alternating Current Potentio- 
meter. — The potentiometer, which is the 
universal instrument by which currents are 
determined in terms of a difference of potential 
between the end of a known resistance, has 
been developed by 0. V. Drysdale for the 
measurement of alternating potentials. 

The main circuit of the potentiometer must 
be supplied with alternating current of 
exactly the same frequency as that in the 
circuit to be measured, which means in 
practice that they must be supplied from the 
same source. 

Further, the phase relation between the cir- 
cuit to be measured and that supplying the 
potentiometer may have any value from 0° 
to 360*^. In order to obtain a balance, as 
indicated by the detecting instrument, it must 
bo possible to give to the potentiometer current 
any phase displacement relative to that of 
the potential supplying it. This is accom- 
plished by supplying it through a phase- 
shifting transformer which consists of a stator 
wound with a circuit {Fig. 49), which produces 
a rotating field in a closely-fitting rotor. The 
rotor has a winding on it which supplies the 
potentiometer current. A rotation of the rotor 
of the phase-shifting transformer through 360 


has the effect of producing a phase shift of 
the same value, and a pointer on the rotor 
axis indicates the phase angle on a suitably 
divided scale. 

The “ balance ” is obtained by successive 
approximation of the usual adjustment of the 
potentiometer con- 
tacts (dial and slide 
wire reading) and 
of the phase-shift- 
ing transformer un- 
til the indicator 
shows no deflection. 

The indicator for 
low frequencies ' is 
a vibration galva- 
nometer which 
must be closely 49. 

tuned to resonate 

to the frequency of the circuit. For higher 
frequencies a telephone may be used. 

, The main potentiometer current must be 
kept at some known constant value. This is 
done by switching it over on to a continuous 
current circuit, which is adjusted until a 
balance is obtained at the proper setting, 
when a Weston cell is connected up in the 
usual manner. The reading of a sensitive 
dynamometer type ammeter in the main circuit 
is noted. This ammeter must read correctly 
with alternating and continuous currents. The 
potentiometer is then thrown on to the A.O. 
supply, which is adjusted so that the ammeter 
reads the same value. Arrangements are ])ro- 
vided for reversing the ammeter in order to 
eliminate the effect of stray fields. 

The phase -shifting transformer is usually 
supplied by single-phase current. To obtain 
the necessary field distribution a 8|)lit-|>hase 
scheme is used, part of the excitation being 
provided by a circuit containing a condenser 
and a resistance in series. These are adjusted 
until the A.O. current in the potentiometer cir- 
cuit is as nearly constant as possible, when the 
phase-shifting transformer is rotated to any 
position. As it is necessary to have the split- 
phase circuit somewhere near tlie TOsonat- 
ing point, it must be adjusted for clianges 
of frequency. As the vibration galvanometer 
has also to be adjusted for sucli changes, 
it is necessary to have a source of a very 
steady frequency and voltage for satisfactory 
working. 

§ (60) Cathode Ray Oscillograph. — An 
apparatus for delineating the instantaneous 
value of the current or voltage in a cirtniit, 
by the deflection which a magnetic or (fleet ri(! 
field produces on a fine cathode stream pass- 
ing through the field. The cathode stix^am ‘ 
is generated by the influence of a high con- 
tinuous-current voltage on a gas in a glass 
or similar tube at low pressui'e. Aflie cathode 
* See article “ Piezo Electricity.” 
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may be cold, or heated as in the thermionic 
valve. 

The cathode ray oscillograph suggested by 
Braun ^ enables records of wave-forms up to 
many hundred thousands a second to be re- 
corded by means of the most recent develop- 
ments of this type of instrument. 

A stream of cathode rays R is emitted by 
a cold or hot cathode K in glass tube {Fig. 50), 



Fig. 50. 


The stream falls on a metal diaphragm D with 
a small hole in it, and passes on to a sensitive 
screen S at the end of the tube, whei'e its 
presence is indicated by a phosphorescent glow. 

A divided coil, and has its axis 
transverse to the tulie, so that a curi-ent in 
it produces a magnetic field across the path 
of the charged particles, deflecting them side- 
ways at right angles to the field. 

An alternating current in the coil Cg pro- 
duces the effect of a line of light on the 
screen, which, when observed in a rotating 
mirror, gives the usual effect of a periodic 
curve. The deflection of the ray can be made 
accurately proportional to the current in the 
coil. 

The instrument therefore acts as an oscillo- 
graph, with the great advantage of having no 
inertia errors, at least up to a frequency of 
some millions a second. 

A valuable feature is that a second magnetic 
field can he applied at any desired angle to 
the axis of C.,G„ SO that combined effect of 
two fields can be produced. This can be ex- 
tended to more than two fields. If in the 
case of the use of two fields at right angles 
one of them is given a value proportional to 
time,*'^ the effect of stationary waves can be 
produced in a manner exactly analogous to 
the oscillating mirror mentioned in the de- 
scription of the electromagnetic oscillograph. 

The cathode should be excited by a steady 
potential of 10,000 to 20,000 volts. The higher 
the potential and the vacuum^ the faster the 
motion of the particles forming the stream, 
the finer the trace on the screen, and the less 
they are deflected by a given magnetic field. 
A high vacuum is necessary, which is not a 
difficult matter, even in large apparatus with 
modern “ molecular ” air-pumps. 

Recent developments, however, have enabled 
much lower pressures to be used.*'^ 

1 Ann. (Ur Phys., 1897, lx. 552. 

Zeimeck, Ann. (Ur Phys., 1890, Ixix. 838. 

“ Phym'al Iteview, Marcli 1921, p. 420. 


In early forms of this type of apparatus it 
was difficult to obtain photographs on account 
of the low intensity of the light after passing 
through the end of the tube. 

By placing the photographic plate inside 
the tube, and allow'ing the rays to fall on it 
without such absorption, this disadvantage 
disappears, and records can be obtained of 
wave-forms up to a few million a second. 

The diaphragm is commonly earthed, and it 
is important to have the coils Cj, at earth 
liotential or to insert an earthed screen between 
them and the tube. Otherwise they will de- 
flect the rays by the electric field. 

§(() 1 ) E1.ECT110STATIC Operation op Cath- 
ode Ray Tubes. — In addition to using a 
magnetic field to deflect the cathode stream it 
is also possible to use an electric field. 

For this purpose the stream is made to pass 


+ 


Fig. 51 . 

between two metal plates, which may ho inside 
or outside the tube {Fig. 51). 

These plates are connected to the conductors 
whose difference of potential is to be investi- 
gated. The negatively charged particles of 
the cathode stream are deflected towards the 
positively charged plate. 

Two sets of plates at right angles may be 
used, or one set of i)late8 producing an electric 
field and a set of coils |,)roducing a magnetic 
field. 

§ (62) Dufotir OsoiLLoaRAPir. — Dufour ^ has 
added subsidiary details to the cathode ray 
oscillograph for facilitating the study of alter- 
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Fig. 52. 

nating currents of frequencies up to a million 
and more a second. 

Fig. 52, a represents the end view of the 
cathode stream, impinging on a screen or plate. 
If an alternating current is sent through a set 
of deflecting coils which have their axis hori- 
zontal, the ray will be drawn out into a band b, 
< Jourmtl de Phim(jue, Nov. 1020, p. 146. 
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Suppose a second set of coils at right angles 
to the first has an alternating current in it, 
this alone will give the effect c. If h and c 
act together, and c is about 5 to 20 times as 
slow as b, the elTect d will be produced if the 
exposure is of suitable duration. If the fre- 
quency b is of the order of 10® and that of c 
it will be difficult to arrange a short 
enough exposure not to go over the same part 
of the plate many times and so produce the | 
effect of general fog. To avoid this the ray 
is made to work near one edge e by the adjust- 
ment of a permanent magnet, if necessary. It 
is then pulled back across the field by a 
continuous-current electromagnet, so as to be 
near where the top of the photographic plate 
will be, or beyond it as at /. 

After the plate is put in position the ex- 
citing circuit of the electromagnet is broken 
more or less ra])idly according to the circum- 
stances. As the field dies down the ray sweeps 
across tho plate in a compound zigzag line p, 
often giving tho appearance of a spiral wound 
round a cylinder. The value of the trans- 
verse frequency c will be commonly known, 
as it will often be obtained from an oscillat- 
ing valve or arc with suitable inductance 
and capacity in circuit, and a wave-meter 
can be used to determine its frequency. The 
photogra|)h will enable tho frequency and 
value 6 and its over-tones to bo measured. 
The instrument can bo oalil)rated by continuous 
|)otential8. 

§ ((13) Ryan OsoiLLoaiiAiur.’^ — This is a 
cathode ray oscillograph with the circuits 
arranged so as to give a power diagram. 

Tlie cathode ray describes a closed curve 
analogous to that of a piston engine indicator, 



the area of wliieh gives tlio energy in tho circuit 
j)(M’ eyelo. 

'Fho Harm^ typo of ajiparatus lias been ada|)t(ul 
by J. P. Miub>n “ to the investigation of the 

' H .1 Hvaa. 7’oe/.s’. dw. hid. Kl. Kiiij.. P‘\U’ 
lose. ’ S(M‘alH()“ AH-cnmtinK (Uimait Wavo I'erms, 

V. Minton, Trann. Am. hid. Kl, Bnu.y ItHa, 


energy absorbed by insulating materials under 
alternating electric stress. 

The method devised by Ryan is to apply 
to two opposite plates. Pi and Pg, the potential 
of the circuit V. In the case of a circuit of 
inconveniently high voltage some fraction of 
it is obtained by 
inserting series 
condensers in the 
circuit to form a 
potential divider. 

To the two plates 
Qi, Q ,2 {Fig. 53) at 
right angles to Pj, 
p 2 a potential v is 
applied by con- 
necting them to Pig. 54. 

two condensers Ci, 

C 2 , which have their common terminal con- 
nected to earth. 

The current through those condensers is the 
current i in the circuit to be measured. 

The instrument describes the curve connect- 
ing V and V {Fig. 54). If Ci=C 2 = 2c, then 
c{dvldt) = i. 

An elemental area of the curve dA = Y . dv. 



Thus dA^y'^^dt, 

A = K/Y. i.dt. 

Since JV.i.dt represents work, the area of 
the curve is equal to the work done per 
cycle. 

The instrument has been specially applied 
to determining the power lost in high-voltage 
transmission lines, which is largely due to 
partial breakdown of the air at high electric 
stress, 

§ ((54) Technical Aitlication of Cathode 
Ray Oscillogeaph.— The cathode ray oscillo- 
graph may be used to investigate transient 
phenomena wliich can be made to manifest 
themselves as changes of voltage or current. 

An interesting development has been tho 
measui’cment of pressure. 

For this purpoBo the piezoelectric prerpertiea 
of such crystjUs as tourmaline oi’ Rochelle salt 
can 1)0 used. When subjected to mechanical 
l)resauro in certain directions they doveloi) a 
difforotice of pola,i'ity. If tlie ])arts at which 
(liffei-eiKio of ])olarity is ])r()duc‘ed are CM>nnected 
metallically to the l)lai'es of the tube tho spot 
of light will l>o delloctod. To obtain tlie time- 
history of the iiressure a niagnctic or (doctric 
field luay l)e applied so as to jiroduce a deflec- 
tion at '^riglit angles eorresponding to some 
known function of tho time, as in the Dufour 
oaeillograph. From the emrvo descrilied by 
the cathode stream tlie pressiu-e-timo relation 
can be deduced. It has lieeii used in this 
manner to determine tlie intensity of iiressuro 
of under- water explosions. e, h, r. 
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ALTERNATING CURRENT WAVE 
FORMS, THE DELINEATION OF 

§(1) Point by Point Methods. — The method 
of determining the wave shape of an alter- 
nating P.D. which was first used, depended 
on the determination of each point of the 
P.D. curve. It was first employed by M. 
Joubert^ and is generally called the Joubert 
point by point method. The alternator whose 
wave form it- is desired to find is fitted with a 
contact maker which closes the circuit between 
the machine and a voltmeter, at a definite 
point on the wave. If the alternator is not 
accessible, a synchronous motor may be used 
to drive the contact maker. ^ The voltmeter 
shows the P.D. existing at the terminals of 
the alternator at the instant at which the 
contact is made. An electrostatic voltmeter 
is the most suitable instrument to use, but 
when one is not available an ordinary moving 
coil voltmeter may be employed, shunted by a 
condenser. The condenser gradually collects 
a charge proportional to the P.D. existing at 
the instant of closing circuit, and then dis- 
charges through the voltmeter. If the capacity 
of the condenser be suitably chosen, the 
voltmeter may be made to indicate to a high 
degree of accuracy the voltage actually existing 
at the time of closing circuit. It is evident 
that the voltage found is the average value 
of the P.D. at the instant of closing circuit 
of a large number of succeeding waves, and 
unless conditions in the circuit are steady 
the method of recording is not of very 
much use. A great deal also depends, in this 
method, on the form of contact maker that 
is used. If reasonably accurate records are 
to be obtained, the time of contact must be 
very short. The contact should not last 
more than -g^th of the duration of a half 
period, hence the time of contact allowable 
is only of a second for a 50-cycle 

frequency. 

The construction of a contact maker, there- 
fore, that will act with certainty is not an 
easy matter. The one which has been found 
most successful by the author consists of two 
pieces of watch-spring which are periodically 
short - circuited by a revolving brass plate. 
Having determined the P.D. at one point on 
the curve, the contact maker is moved round 
through a known distance, which can be 
measured on a scale attached to the alter- 
nator, and a series of records obtained of the 
P.D. of the machine, for different positions. 
The delineation of current may be effected 
by a similar arrangement. The voltage 
available for operating the shunted millivolt- 
meter, or whatever instrument may be used 

^ <i'oubert, Journal de Physique, 1880. 

“ Fleming, Electrician, xxxiv. 460. 
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for the purpose of recording, is very much less 
than it is when wave shapes of potential 
difference are being measured, hence contact 
and thermo E.M.F.’s are apt to give trouble, 
and the readings of the instrument made 
much less steady, A great many experi- 
ments were made by Mr. Duddell and the 
author using a very sensitive electrostatic 
voltmeter of the quadrant type with the 
needle charged by a battery of small cells. 
The advantage of the electrostatic type of 
instrument for recording is that it does not 
require the use of the auxiliary condenser, 
and the quickness with which the instrument 
reaches its steady reading is much greater. 
Even under the most favourable conditions 
this method of delineating wave shapes is of 
no practical use except when circuit conditions 
are steady. 

§ (2) The Ondograph. — In order to record 
wave forms more quickly, an instrument called 
the Ondograph was devised by M. Hospitalier.^ 
In this apparatus the wave form is registered 
on a sheet of paper by a pen similar to that 
used in the ordinary barograpli; it is an im- 
provement on the original Joubert point by 
point method in that the point of contact is 
varied continuously by a gearing attached to 
the synchronous motor which is used to drive 
the contact maker. 

The apparatus is shown in perspective and 
diagrammatically in Fig. 1. A synchronous 
motor A drives, on the one aide, a contact 
maker D, and, on the other, a recording drum 
C through a series of gear wheels B. The 
recording instrument is shown at B, the 
needle of which, F, traces on the drum the wave 
shape which it is desired to find. * The motor is 
driven directly from the alternating supply. 
The terminals FI, H^ are connc^ctcd to a con- 
denser which serves the same purpose as that 
used in the point by point method, with a 
resistance in series with it of sufficient mag- 
nitude to jirevent serious sparking. The 
terminals I and T are connected to the source 
of supply. When the contact maker I) rotates, 
the series of connections is as follows. One 
terminal of the supply I is connected to the 
condenser li' and to the recording instrument ; 
the other terminal 1' is connected to the ter- 
minal of the contact maker d and so to the 
revolving cylinder D. Wlien D is connected 
to d by the thin plate which projects from 
the surface of the (‘.ylinder, tlie condenser C 
is charged to a potential difference equal to 
that which exists at the instant at which the 
circuit is closed. At this time the brush d" 
rests on an insulating part of the cylinder I), 
but immediately afterwards d" makes con^ 
nection with the cylinder, while d is insulated, 
with the result that the condenser C is dis- 
charged by the circuit through 

* Journ. Inst. El. Eng., 19C)3™4, xxxiil. 75. 
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the instrument, producing a deflection corre- 
sponding with the instantaneous value of the 
voltage. The synchronous motor train B 
is arranged so that when A has made 1000 
turns D makes 999 turns, and C has made 
Jrd of a revolution. Thus during 1000 re- 
volutions the contact maker will have made 
one revolution less than the synchronous 
motor, which will correspond with one com- 
plete alternation of E.M.F. in the circuit. 
The complete revolution of the drum, there- 
fore, will correspond with three complete 
waves. The galvanometer E is of the ordinary 
moving coil type with special arrangements 
for setting the zero of the instrument and 



Fig. 1. 


balancing the pointer. Some records obtained 
with this apparatus are shown in Fig. 2. 


Attempts have been made, therefore, to 
design an instrument which would record 
instantaneously the current 
which was passing through it. 
Such an instrument was sub- 
sequently called an Oscillo- 
graph. The earliest type of 
apparatus proposed consisted 
of a telephone diaphragm, to 
which some arrangement was 
attached, by which its motion 
could be recorded. One of 
the first attempts of this 
kind was made by Frolich.^ 
He attached either a plane or 
concave mirror 
to the dia- 
phragm of an 
ordinary tele- 
phone through 
which was 
passed the alter- 
nating current 
to bo recorded. 
The mirror was 
not attached 
to the centre of 
the diaphragm, 
but eccentric- 
ally, so that 
when the dia- 
phragm was 
bent by the 
action of the 
current the 
mirrorwas tilted 
slightly. The 
liglit from an 
arc lamp was 
reflected from 
the mirror and 
focussed, so as 
to form a 
bright spot either on a moving pliotogruphio 
plate or a revolving mirror. In order to give 



Alternator on Load Alternator on Open Circuit (Cable) 

Fig. 2. 


§ (3) Early History or Oscillographs. — 
Instruments like the ondograph are obviously 
limited in tlieir application, as they are 
restricted to making records of periodic 
phenomena which persist over several seconds ; 
they cannot record transient phenomena. 


opposite deflections of the mirror for o])poHito 
directions of flow of enrrent, tlui t(^le])lK)ne 
must be fitted with a ])ermanent magnc't, the 
strength of which is eithm* weakened or 
strengthened by the (uirrent ])aHHiqg round 
^ Q. Frolich, Elext. Zeits. viii. 210, x. 65 and 345. 
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tlie coil of the telephone. If the change in 
strength of the attraction of the diaphragm 
by the magnet is relatively small, the altera- 
tion in deflection of the diai^hragni will be 
approximately proj)ortional to the magnitude 
of the current passing. 

There is, of course, one obvious disadvantage 
of this method of recording: the diaphragm 
of a telephone is relatively massive and 
undamped, which makes it distort the shape 
of any current curve it attempts to record. 

Professor Elihu Thomson ^ modified this 
arrangement by introducing a system of 
magnifying levers between the diaphragm and 
the mirror, thus rendering a very small motion 
of the diaphragm sufficient to produce a record; 
he also used a second coil in his telephone 
instead of the permanent magnet. This coil 
carried a continuous current, and the other 
the alternating current which it was wished to 
record, the object of this*. arrangement being 
to ensure a stricter proportionality between 
current and deflection than is possible when 
the action of the instrument depends on the 
weakening and strengthening of a permanent 
magnet. Another arrangement used by M. 
Guyau ^ for observing the motion of a tele- 
l>hone diaphragm is to attach a plane silvered 
mirror to it, and place in front of this mirror 
a fixed reference mirror. Interference fringes 
are formed, by a monochromatic source, by 
interference between the beams reflected from 
these mirrors, and as the diaphragm moves 
these fringes alter. To observe their motion 
they are focussed on a horizontal slit behind 
which is a sensitised film driven by clockwork, 
and moving vertically. The fringes so photo- 
graphed trace out curves corresponding with 
the motion of the diaphragm. 

Other suggestions have been .made, such 
as the use of the phonograph, for recording 
the motions of the diaphragm, the actual 
record being made subsequently by running 
the wax cylinder through a specially arranged 
receiver, with a pointer attached to the pin 
of the phonograph, whicvh in turn is connected 
with a system of magnifying levers to produce 
the deflection of a mirror. 

Among various suggestions that have been 
made for constructing oscillographs may be 
mentioned one of Professor Nichols, who 
constructed an instrument which consisted 
of a fine jet of mercury ® through which the 
alternating current that it was wished to 
record was sent. This jet was passed between 
the poles of a powerful magnet and a shadow 
of the jet as it passed the magnet was thrown, 
by a beam of light, on a moving photographic 
film. The deflection of the jet is approxi- 
mately proportional to the instantaneous 

^ Thomson, La LumUre 4Ucl. xxvii. 339. 

* Guyau, Comptes Rendus, clvi. 777. 

^ Am. Acad. Proc. xlii. 57. 


value of the current. Another suggestion, 
worked out in some detail by M. Pionchon^ 
and Professor Grehore,^’ is to make use of the 
property of a magnetic field of rotating the 
plane of polarisation of a beam of polarised 
light, which is passed through a solution of 
carbon bisulphide. If the coil producing the 
magnetic field carries an alternating current, 
the plane of polarisation will be rotated in 
one direction or the other according to the 
direction of the current passing. In the actual 
arrangement the light from a powerful source 
is first passed through a polarising Nicol prism, 
then in succession through a quartz plate, a 
solenoid containing a glass tube full of carbon 
bisulphide, an analysing Nicol and a slit ; the 
light emerging from the slit is split up, either 
by a prism or diffraction grating, into a 
spectrum. The effect of the quartz plate is 
to produce a rotation of the plane of polarisa- 
tion of the light which depends on the wave- 
length. The plane of polarisation of the blue 
light in the spectrum is rotated through a 
smaller angle than the red, and so on. When, 
therefore, no current is flowing through the 
coil, there will be a dark patch on the spec- 
trum, which may be moved backwards and 
forwards by turning the analysing Nicol. By 
adjusting the position of the analysing Nicol, 
the dark band may be set near the middle of 
the spectrum. If now an alternating current 
is sent through the solenoid a rotation of the 
plane of polarisation is produced on the light 
as it passes through the carbon bisulphide in 
the solenoid, and the dark patch on the 
spectrum will move backwards and forwards 
across the spectrum in a direction depending 
on the direction of the current, and by an 
amount very nearly proportional to the 
strength of the current. 

If, therefore, a photographic plate is moved 
so as to make a trace of the motion of this 
dark patch, a record will be obtained of the 
variation in strength and direction of the 
current flowing through the coil. This 
arrangement has many obvious disadvantages. 
As the dark patch is of considerable size, no 
very clear definition can be obtained on the 
photographic plate. The only advantage of 
this method is that the pointer consists of a 
beam of light which, of course, is weightless, 
so that the apparatus can be employed just 
as easily to measure a very high frequency 
current as it can one of the ordinary working 
frequency. It has not been developed, how- 
ever, on a practical scale. 

Another method of tracing out a wave 
form has been devised by Professor Janet.® 
This is a chemical method, and depends for 
its action on the fact that if an electric 

* Pionchon, Com,pte.s Remdus, cxx. 872. 

® Crehore, Phys. Rev. il. 122, ill. 63. 

® Janet, Comptes Rendus, cxviii. 862, and cxix. 58, 
217, 399. 
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current be passed through a paper soaked 
in a mixed solution of ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium and nitrate of ammonia, a coloured 
mark will be made on the paper, the intensity 
of which depends on the strength of the 
current. An improvement on this arrange- 
ment is to use a number of styles connected 
to a number of batteries arranged in series. 
The alternating P.D., which it is required to 
record, is connected between. the drum and 
the middle style. At any instant there is a 
style for which the algebraic sum of the 
E.M.F.’s between it and the cylinder is 
approximately zero. By rotating the 
drum curves would be formed by the 
gaps in the series of parallel straight 
lines formed by the styles on the 
paper. 

It has also been suggested that 
the capillary electrometer might be 
used for recording alternating wave 
forms- ^ The mass of 
the moving meniscus 
in the instrument is 
very small and its 
motion can readily 
be photographed ; 
it responds very 
quickly to any vary- 
ing force acting on 
it. This apparatus, 
however, has not 
been used to any 
appreciable extent 
for this purpose. 

Another method, 
originally suggested 
by F. Braun, ^ was to use as a re- 
corder a pencil of cathode rays. 

These are deflected by a magnetic or 
electrostatic field, and ‘ if a coil 
carrying the alternating current or a pair of 
electrodes connected to the source of P.D. 
is so arranged as to influence these rays, 
the deflection produced will be proportional 
to the current which is passing through the 
coil. These rays may fall on a fluorescent 
screen contained within the tube, and pro- 
duce a bright spot whose motion can be 
observed in a rotating mirror, or the moving 
spot may be recoi'ded on a photographic 
plate. This method has lately been developed 
for high frequency measurement and will be 
described more fully. 

§ (4) Modern Forms or Oscillographs. — 
Of the forms of oscillograph mentioned above 
there are two types, both originally suggested 
by Monsieur Blondel,® which have become 
practical instruments of great value. The 
first of these is that in which the record is 

^ Burch, Electrician, xxxvii. 

" Braun, WiecL A7in., 1897, lx. 552. 

® Blonclel, La Lum. ilect. xli. 401. 


obtained by the deflection of a pair of tightly 
stretched wires or strips arranged in a magnetic 
field. 

(i.) Duddell OscAllograph . — Monsieur Blondel 
produced such an instrument, but the form of 
apparatus devised originally by Mr. Duddell ^ 
has been most generally employed in this 
country. In the original form, an electro- 
magnet with poles N, S and with a small air- 
gap was made (see Fig. 3), with a pair of 
phosphor bronze strips stretched between them; 
these were passed round a pulley. They were 
tightly stretched by a spring balance attached 
to the pulley P. The ends of the 
strips were connected to two ter- 
minals. The alternating current 
passed up one of them and down 
the other. Thus the two strips 
are displaced in opposite directions, 
their deflection being observed by 
means of * a mirror attached at 
their centres. The 
essentials of such an 
instrument are : (1) 
very short periodic 
time compared with 
the periods of the 

wave forms being 
recorded; (2) critical 
damping, i.e. the 
motion ceases to be 
oscillatory when the 
strips are deflected; 
(3) negligible self- 
induction ; and (4) 
sufficient sensibility. 
The Duddell oscillo- 
graph first described by Mr. Duddell 
in 1897 ^ fulfilled ali these con- 
ditions, the agreement between the 

curve traced out by it and the 

curve obtained by a point by point method 
being almost perfect (see Fig. 4). In a 
later form the vibrating system was designed 
so as to obtain a periodic time of less than 
1/10,000 of a second. This was done by 
using strips of phosphor bronze stretched 
nearly to their ultimate tensile strength and 
using a very small mirror to indicate tlie 

deflection. In the first design of this instru- 
ment the greatest difficulty lay in securing 
critical damping.® In the Duddell instrument 
this was effected by using short 8tri|)H and 
immersing the whole oscillograph 8yst(un in an 
oil bath, the oil being of a very viscous kind. 
The oil was contained by a chamber of which 
the sides are formed by the pole pieces, the 
back by a brass plate, and the front by a lens. 

In the later types the magnet was arranged 
with very narrow bridge pieces, placed so as 

* Duddell, Electrician, xxxix. 636, and Journ, Inst. 
El. Eng, xxviii. 1. 

® See “ Galvanometer,” § (10) (iii.). 
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to Blake eacli strip vibrate in a little cell of 
its own. By these methods, critical damping 
was secured, and with critical dampiag the 



Fig. 4. 


moving strip reaches its steady deflection in 
the shortest possible time. 

The beam of light reflected from the mirror 
may be received on a screen or photographic 
plate, the instantaneous value of the current 
being proportional to the displacement of the 
spot of light. This spot moves backwards 
and forwards across the plate with great 
rapidity and gives the impression of a line 
of light. To obtain the wave form, the 
photographic plate must be moved in a 
direction at right angles to that of the line 
formed by the vibrating spot, or another 
mirror may be introduced in the path of the 
beam and this mirror rotated or oscillated so 
that it moves the beam uniformly {i.e. propor- 
tionally to the time) in a direction at right 



angles to the plane of vibration due to the 
varying current. The spot of light will then 
depict on a stationary screen the curve of 
variation of current with time. If the varia- 
tions are periodic and the second mirror is 
synchronised, the spot of light traces out 
the wave form over and over again, and if it 
is thrown on a screen of ground glass the 
appearance is that of a continuous wave^ or 
line. Small fuses mounted in glass tubes 
are used to protect the strips from injury in 
case of excessive current. 

The most recent form of the oscillograph 
is shown in Fig. 5 ; the same instrument 



Pig. 5. 


with permanent instead of electromagnets is 
shown in section in Fig. 6. A is the oil bath 
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in which the two vibrators are fixed. The 
oil bath is formed of a brass bo3i and is held 




in position between the magnet poles by 
brass hand bolts EE (Fig. 5). The connections 
from one of the two vibrators are brought 
out to two terminals G and G^. The fuse for 
protecting the vibrator is shown on the face 
of the terminal plate, and is arranged inside 
a glass tube fitted with brass caps which fit 
into two connecting clips. A thermometer 
is used for observing the temperature of the 
oil, this being the quantity on which depends 
the effective dampihg of the instrument. 
The vibrator itself is shown in Fig. 7. The 
brass frame W supports two soft iron pole 
pieces P. Between them is a long narrow 
groove divided into two parts by a thin soft 
iron partition R which runs up the centre. 
The current is led in by a brass wire U, 
passes from an insulated brass plate to the 
strip, which is passed over an ivory guide 
block down one of the narrow grooves, then 
over a second guide block and round the 
ivory pulley 0 and so back to the other 
terminal U ; the spring N is used to adjust 
the tension on the strips. Half-way up the 
groove the centre partition is cut away so 


as to allow a mirror to be attached to the 
strips. 

(ii.) Recording Oscillographs . — The simplest 
form of recording camera is that using a 
falling plate ; in this arrangement a photo- 
graphic plate is allowed to fall freely down 
a light tight slide, ^ past a horizontal slit 
through which the beam of light reflected 
from the oscillograph mirror passes. The 
normal speed of the plate is 400 cm. per 
second as it passes the slit. The speed of 
course gradually increases as the plate falls, 
so that the time scale is not quite uniform, 
but if the plate falls from a height of 3 or 4 
feet, the variation is not enough to produce 
any sensible alteration in the wave shape. 
For recording transient phenomena, a modified 
cinematograph camera can be employed, in 
which the image of the wave is recorded on a 
revolving film, similar to that used in the 
ordinary cinematograph. When it is desired 
to observe the wave shape without taking a 
photograph, a revolving mirror, usually four- 
sided, is arranged inside the box containing 
the outfit, and is driven round, 
cither by hand or by a small 
motor. If the oscillating spot 
of light is observed in this 
mirror, it is spread out into 
a curve which represents the 
wave shape. 

If it is desired 
to make tracings 
of the wave or to project them 
on to a screen, the beam of 
light, after it has been reflected 
from the oscillograph mirrors, 
falls on a vibrating mirror 
which gives it a deflection f)ro- 
portional to time in a direction 
at right angles to that pro- 
duced by the oscillograph. 
This mirror is vibrated l)y a 
cam on the shaft of a synchron- 
ous motor, and makes a motion 
forward during a period tjorre- 
sponding to three half alterna- 
tions of tile current ; during tlio 
next half period the mirror 
springs back to its original 
position, but in order to })re- 
vent the spot from sliowing on 
the screen during tins motion, a 
shutter is arranged on the shaft 
which cuts off the light during 
this lialf period. The motor 
is of the attracted iron typ(i, 
the rotor carrying four ])ieces 
'=■ of iron whicli. are attracted by 

Fig. 8. the alternating magnetisation 
of the iron horseshoes whicli 
carry the coils. The motor may be atai'tca! 

^ See“ niaclio-freqiiency MeaBurements,” §(4)(vL). 
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Up either by Iiand or by a contact maker on 
tiio shaft which makes and breaks contact 
to the magnet coils, and so enables the motor 
to be rnn up to speed. 

(iii.) Blondel Oscillograph , — The oscillo- 
graph which has been constructed by M. 
Blondel is very similar in general design. 
M. Blondel uses a separate vibrator to 
carry the oscillating strips, i,e. a mounting 
for. the strips which can be removed hi 
toto from the instrument, in order to facili- 
tate repairs. Tlie form of his vibrator is 


drunx which carries the photographic films is 
shown at E ; the lens wliicli focusses the beam 
on to the film is shown at Ego. The oscillat- 
ing mirror, which gives the time motion for 
visual observation, is shown at M ; the lens 
Fjso focusses the light from this mirror on to 
a ground glass screen at the top of the cover. 
The lens and the mirror M are carried on 
an arm ch which can be operated by the lever 
m when the instrument is to be used for 
photographic recording. 

Another form of oscillograph developed by 



vm, 0 . 


shown in Fig. 8. Instead of flat strips 
he uses round wires, as originally proposed 
by him in 1001, the advantage of the round 
wire being that a much narrower air-gap 
can bo used in the magnet, and so a more 
powerful field obtained than if the flat strips, 
as used by Duddell, are employed. The 
damping is eflected by oil, and the whole 
vibrator is immersed in an oil bath. 

The most striking feature of the instru- 
ment, as compared with the Duddell, is the 
very powerful magnet. It is made with three 
vibrators so as to enable three records of wave 
form to be made simultaneously. The form 
of photographic recorder used by M. Blondel 
is shown in Fig. 9. The box containing the 


M. Blondel is one depending on the deflection 
of a band of iron strip stretched tightly in a 
strong magnetic field, its width being along 
the lines of force (see Fig. 10). 

The tension of the band may be adjusted 
so as to have as short a period as 1/40,000 
second, A powerful permanent xnagnet i)xo- 
vides the necessary controlling force on tlie 
strip. The deflecting force due to the alternat- 
ing current is provided by two small coils, 
with their axes at right angles to the direction 
of the magnetic field due to the permanent 
magnet. If a current is sent through these 
coils the field in the gap is correspondingly 
distorted and the band takes up a position 
with its width along the resultant field. A 
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small mirror is attached to the centre of the 
band which indicates its motion. The entire 
lower part of the frame carrying the band is 
put into a tube 
filled with castor 
oil. This gives the 
necessary damping ; 
-Nut front of the 

tube is fitted with 
a lens, just as in 
the Duddell oscillo- 
graph, and prevents 
distortion of the 
spot of light in its 

- Spt-ing ' ' 




^ Soft tt'on 
Pole-pieces' 


Minor 


Vibrating Band 
or Strip 


T 


Method of Fixing 
Strip 


Fig. 10. — Details of Blondel Oscillograph, 
passage through the tube. The optical system 


use in works testing has been constructed by 
the General Electric Company of Schenectady. 
The form of this instrument is shown in Fig. 
12. The vibrator consists of a separate unit 
which can be completely removed from the oil 
as in the later forms of the Duddell and 
Blondel oscillographs. Each vibrator is in 
a separate cell, and is placed between the 
poles of separate magnets, the arrangement 
for the three vibrators being shown in -the 
figure. The tension on the strips is adjusted 
by the tension screw TS operating through a 
small spring balance. The vibrator terminals 
are shown at VT and the magnet coil ter- 
minals at MP. The tangent screw W is used 



-Vibrating Strip 


Totally Ref tooting Prism 
Fig. 11. — Arrangement for recording Vibrations of Oscillograph. 

of tins oscillograph is shown in Fig. 11, and is 
similar to that used in the Duddell instrument. 

(iv.) General Electric Company Oscillograph. 

— A special type of oscillograph designed for 


Fig. 12. 

for adjusting the zero of the instrument. To 
obtain records with this instrument a special 
combined photographic drum and tracing 
attachment is used. The film roll is driven 
by a small synchronous motor, which is started 
automatically just before the shutter opens; 
the mechanism is so arranged that the shutter 
remains open for one complete revolution of 
the drum. 

(v.) Irwin Oscillograph . — Another form of 
oscillograph has been suggested by Mr. J. I''. 
Irwin,^ and has been developed into a ])ractic!al 
instrument. It depends on the fact that if 
two wires, such as CD and KB" 
in Fig. 13, are so arranged that 
a steady current flows through 
them from a 

Cylindrioal Lena battciy B, in 
jro the direction in- 
lighi cheated by the 
arrows 6, 6, and 
if tliere is super- 
imposed on this 
a current 
flowing from C 
to F in the direction indicated by the arrows 
a, a, the difference in the heating of the strips 
CD and EF will be proportional to the current 
^ Proc. Inst. B.B. xxxix. 617. 


/ 


-.Cylindrioal Lena 


Roller to fit Cam -plate 
of Motor 
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C F 



Fig. 13. 


Ifl. This may easily be seen algebraically. 
The heating of the strip CD is proportional to 
(U-Ij,)^ and that of 
to (lo-h li,)^ the difference 
between these quantities 
equals 4I„Ij„ and, if Ij, 
remains constant, is pro- 
portional, therefore, to I„. 
The wires sag when the 
current passes, and if a 
mirror is attached to the 
mid points of CD and EP 
the deflection of the mirror 
will be proportional to the 
current I„. Tiie practical 
difficulty is to make certain that the two strips 
CD and EF and the sag in them are exactly 
the same. This is clearly very difficult to 
ensure when one considers that the motion, 
in some of these instruments, correspond- 
ing with sensible deflections is as small 
as 1/10,000 of an inch. The arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Irwin is shown in Fig. 14. 
The two wires C, D, Fig, 14, a, are each of the 
form shown in Fig. 14, B- — i.e. they are passed 
round an ivory pulley which serves to give 
the necessary tension to the wires through 
the spring S. The wires are connected to- 
gether by threads as shown in Fig. 14, o. If 
there is no current passing through C'C, D'D, or 
EE^, F'F, and if the wires are exactly similar 
at the same temperature, then their sag will 
be the same in each case. If a current is sent 
through the 4 portions in series then there 
will be an increase in length of 
all 4 wires, but no deflection. If 
> the wire CC', D'D is heated more 
than the wire 
JL, EE', F'P, the 
mirror M will 
be tilted by an 
amount which 


CC 


DD^ 




depends on the difference in the rate of heating 
of the two wires. With this arrangement, 
however, the objection is that the rate at 
which the wires will heat up is very slow. 
Mr. Irwin states that the instrument will not 
indicate accurately for frequencies much above 
5 per second, even when the strips are im- 
mersed in oil so as to increase the rate of 
cooling and so make the instrument reach its 
steady deflection more rapidly. To make 


it practical for ordinary frequencies, the 
resistance R^ (see Fig. 15) is shunted by a 
condenser K. The resistance of the instru- 
ment itself is low compared with R4, being 



C F 


about 1/200 of it, 
for a voltage of 100 
across AB. In this 
case the difference 
in temperature of 
the two wires of 
the instrument at 
any instant is pro- 
portional to the difference of potential across 
AB, Fig. 15. This may be shown mathe- 
matically as follows : 


Fig. 15. 


The temperature rise of the wires when heat is 
supplied to them depends on their mass and specific 
heat and on the rate at which they cool. 

Thus ms U^, 

where m is the mass of the wire, 

8 its specific heat, 

q=rat 0 of increase of temperature with time, 
power supplied to wires, 
fiq^heat lost per second hy radiation, etc. 
Writing ms^a the equation becomes 

+ bq != jy SB (I — a) V 

where I is the steady current and i is the varying 
current in one wire. 

In the same way, for the other wire 

aig-f b/!2=(I+i)V, 

where and are the temperature and rate of 
increase of temperature for the second wire. Thus if 

we have 

a^+hd—4J. ir. 


Now the current i flowing through a condenser K 
shunted by a resistance E is given by 



where V and V are the potential difference and rate 
of change of P.l). respectively. 

Hence 

a^+&(?=41 ir 


If, therefore, ajb equals KIl, 6 is proportional to V, 
and the difference in temperature of the two strips 
will be proportional to the 1^.1). on the circuit. The 
deflection of a mirror attached to them, provided it 
is light, and the system has a sufficiently short 
periodic time, will, therefore, also be proportional to 
the P.D. 


To record current, the instrument may be 
shunted by an inductance of suitable value and 
thus made to give deflections proportional to 
the current passing in the circuit. The form 
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adopted is shown in Fig. 16, the arrangement 
of the vibrating wires being similar to that 
in Fig. 14. The screws at the top of the 
instrument are used to adjust the tension on 
the strips, but this does not alter the natural 
period so much as varying the amount by 
which the wires are tied back in attaching 
the mirrors. In a 
particular case 
quoted by the con- 
structor, the natural 
period was altered 
from 1/3,200 to 
1/2,900 of a second 
by reducing the ten- 
sion from 10 oz. to 
6-6 oz. The natural 
period of the strips 
is, of course, rather 
longer when the 
strips are immersed 
in oil than when 
they are in air. It 
is possible to obtain 
critical damping with an oil slightly more 
viscous than paraffin, so that the damping 
difficulty does not appear to be so serious as 
in the other forms of oscillographs which have 
been described. 

It has been shown that the indication of 
the hot - wire instrument depends on the 
product of the two currents I and i. If 
one of these currents, which Mr. Irwin has 
called the polarising current, instead of being 
constant, is proportional to the pressure 
which is applied to the circuit, and the vary- 
ing current is the alternating current which 
is being observed, or a fraction of it, it is 


calculation from the pressure and current 
curves. 

(vi.) Cathode Ray OsoiUogra'ph. — An oscillo- 
graph depending for its action on the de- 
flection of a beam of cathode rays has been 
developed by Ryan.^ The form of tube used 
by him is shown in Fig. 17. A cone of 
cathode rays cr is emitted by the disc -shaped 
negative electrode, it falls on an aluminium 
diaphragm dd in the centre of which is a 
small aperture, it then passes between the 
two plates Q'Q"', and falls on the fluorescent 
screen S. The rays are “ focussed ” by a 
coil MMF which produces a strong magnetic 
field along the axis of the cone. This has the 
effect of concentrating the beam and giving 
a smaller spot on the screen than is obtained 
without it. Ryan states that witli the 
standard Muller-Uri-Ryan tube No. 2671 
about 2500 ampere turns are required on this 
coil. The coil should be mounted in the 
first place axially to the beam, but should be 
capable of adjustment in any direction so that 
the resultant of its own field and the earth’s 
field can be made to have the proper relation 
to the direction of the ray. The action of this 
magnetic field is explained by Ryan as causing 
the electrons in the cathode ray beam to 
move in spirals instead of allowing tliem to 
diverge, and the “ focussing ” is not therefore 
very accurate. The cathode ray discharge 
may be produced by an irithience machine, 
or by a “ diode ” used in conjunction with a 
small high-tension transformer. After a time 
the cathode ray tube becomes “ hard,” as is 
found in X-ray work, and to soften it, that 
is, to reduce the vacuum, a small platinum 
tube pt is sealed into the catliode ray tube 



MMF 



clear that the difference in heating of the 
two strips on which depends the deflection 
of the instrument, will be proportional to 
the power that is being expended in the 
circuit. When this oscillograph, therefore, 
is suitably connected it may be used to record 
variations in the power expended in a circuit. 
In order that the instrument may work satis- 
factorily, the resistances must be adjusted so 
that the power used in the instrument is a 
comparatively small fraction of the power 
being used in the circuit. Mr. Irwin has 
obtained some power diagrams which ap- 
proximate very closely to those obtained by 


at one end, the other end, projecting outwards, 
is closed. Hydrogen may be through 

the tube by heating it in an alcoliol fiam<% and 
the tube may be adjusted by having a spark- 
gap shunting it, so as to maintain sucdi a 
vacuum that the discharge just ])aHses tlirough 
the tube, instead of across the spark-gap. In 
order to make a trace of the curve outlined 
on the screen ss, the wliole tube may be |)ut 
in a box and the screen observed through a 
smoked glass on which its sha|)o may bo 

^ Eyan, Trans. AJ.B.E. xxii. 531); Proc. AJ.E.E., 
1911, p. 532. Sec also “ IMczo Klcctricity " ami 
“ Cathode Ray Manometer,” Vol. I. 
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scratched. A better plan is to i)hotograph 
tlie screen. 

The arrangement shown in Fig, 17 is 


Tj Qjy/ 

[msii 
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Fig. 18. 


intended for taking oscillograph records of 
power. In the arrangement described two 


will be proportional to j vnllf t.e, to the 

energy which is being expended in the circuit. 

Not only can this instrunient be used to 
delineate power curves, but, if the pointer 
is controlled, eitlier by a magnetic field varying 
according to a sine law, or in some known 
way, it may be used to record waves Hbapc's. 
One of the latest d( 3 velopnients in tlu' npi)lic‘a- 
tion of this form of ax^paratiis has beam tlui 
delineation of the wave sha])o of veu’y high- 
frequency currents. The full details of.tliis 
aiqmratus have not yet been •[)ubIiHhcd,^ but 
the general scheme is evident from the. oscillo- 
grams of an alternating current of 200, 000 
per second that are giv(m in Fig, 19. Hlie 
“ time ” motion of the cathode ray btuim is 
given by a magnetic field or ckKitrostatic li(^ld 
of low frequency, while the current whoso 
wave shape is required, produces a magiu'tic 
or electrostatic field in a direction at right 
angles to the time motion. For high-fra(iuency 
wave delineation the cathode ray vacuum tube 



Fig. 19. 


pairs of quadrants are shown, which are con- 
nected as shown in Fig. 18. The pressure 
between and Q/''i will be equal to v, the 
potential difference applied to the circuit, and 
will x^J^'oduce a displacement y (say) ; the 
potential difference between Q'g and 
will be i^roportional to the current which 
is passing but will be 90° out of phase 
with it. 

If X is the disx>lac 0 ment of the cathode ray 
beam (which is proportional to the potential 
difference between the ends of the condenser 
C,)' and Cy") the current i which is passing 
may be written c{dxldt), where c is a constant 
depending on the capacity of the condenser 
and the size of the tube. The displacement 
of the pointer in the x direction, therefore, will 
be given by dx=:{idtlc)y and the area of the 
curve formed on the screen by the cathode 

fT 

ray pointer, which will be equal to J ydx, 


is by far the most xiromising api.)aratiis that 
has been develox)ed. ig. w, m. 


Alternators, Description of (Altcuuiating 
Current Generators). Boo “Dynamo 
Electric Machinery,’’ § (12). 

Design of. See “ Dynamo Electric M’aehin- 
ery,” § (4). 

For supplying current to alb'rnating cunTcnt 
bridges. S(3o “ Indiustaiuu', ^Phe Measurc^- 
ment of,” § ((>). 

High Frequency. For tlie prodiuttion of 
continuous waves for wireless tek»graphy. 
See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (17) (ii.). 

Amalgamation of tlu^ zinc; plate in an tdcH-.trie 

cell, as a protection from local action. 

“ Batteries, Primary,” § (7). 

^ See “ Cathode ’Ray Manometer,” VoL L 
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Ammeters or Ampere Meters ; instruments 
for the measurement of electric currents. 
See “ Switchgear,” § (26). 

Alternating Current, Calibration of. See 
“Alternating Current Instruments,” § (57). 
Lamping of. See “ Direct Current In- 
dicating Instruments,” § (5). 

Direct Current. See ibid. § (1), etc. 
Dynamometer, Indicating. See “ Alternat- 
ing Current Instruments,” § (8). 

Ampere : the unit of electrical current on the 
practical C.G.S. system of units, 

1 ampere =10"^ C.G.S. units of current. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” I 
§ (21) ; “Electrical Measurements, Sys- 
tems of,” § (23). 

International : the practical unit of electric 
current adopted by international agree- 
ment. One international ampere deposits 
per second *00111800 gramme of silver 
from a solution of nitrate of silver in 
water. See “ Electrical Measurements, 
Systems of,” § (40) ; “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” § (31). 

Ampere Hour Meters. See “Meters for 
D.C. Electricity,” Part I.; “Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (34). 

Ampere Turns : the product of the number 
of turns in a circuit and the current in 
amperes which is circulating in it. If the 
circuit take the form of a long solenoid 
the magnetic intensity at any point within 
it is equal to 47r/10 x ampere turns per unit 
length. See “ Dynamo -electric Machinery,” 

§ ( 1 ) ; “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (13). 

Amplifiers : arrangements of thermionic 
valves for magnifying very minute currents. 
Design of, for general laboratory measure- 
ments. See “ Thermionic Valve, its 
Use in Radio Measurements,” § (6). 
Thermionic, Various Types of. See “ Ther- 
mionic Valves,” §§ (9), (12). 

Anion : a term used in electrolysis to denote 
the constituent of the electrolyte which 
migrates towards the anode. See “ Elec- 
trolysis and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1). 

Anode : a term used in electrolysis to denote 
the metallic conductor at which the current 
enters the electrolyte. See “ Electrolysis 
and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1). 

Antenna : The earthed. See “ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” § (12). 

Calculation and measurement of capacity 
of. See “ Radio -frequency Measure- 
ments,” § (31). 

Antenna Adjustment : tuning by inductance 
and by condensers. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy,” § (13). 


Antenna Effect : a source of error in 
direction-finders for radio -telegraphy. See 
“ Wireless Telegraphy Transmitting and 
Receiving Apparatus,” § (12). 

ARC LAMPS 

§ (1) Characteristics of the Arc.— -The 
Electric Arc is used for illumination because 
its high temperature offers one of the most 
efficient means of generating useful light rays. 

The name “ arc ” is given to a stream of 
hot gases carrying an electric current across 
a gap between two electrodes. The arc is 
usually started by first bringing the electrodes 
into contact and then slowly separating them 
to the required distance when the stream of 
vapour is generated and maintained by the 
evaporation of one or both of the electrodes 
by the action of the current. 

The temperature of an arc stream is 
assumed to be the same as the boiling point 
or the vapour point of the negative electrode. 
Carbon is generally used for the electrodes 
because it has the highest vapour temperature, 
and because it passes directly from the solid 
to vapour (i.e. without becoming liquid) and 
therefore retains its shape up to the moment 
of transition. 

The characteristics of the arc are greatly 
modified by the composition and physical 
properties of the electrodes, also by the 
current density and the distance between 
the electrodes. All these variables render 
the action complicated, and, because of its 
relative simplicity, it is advisable to approach 
the subject by a study of the pure carbon arc. 

Previous to the modern development of 
the high efficiency “ flame ” arc the arc 
between pure carbon electrodes was usually 
employed, and its characteristics have been 
very fully recorded, 
notably by Mrs. 

Ayrton in her book 
The Electric Arc. 

Fig. 1 (reproduced 
from Electric Lamps 
by Maurice Solomon) 
represents a typical 
direct-current open- 
type arc burning 
between carbon 
electrodes. The 
positive electrode is 
18 mm. diameter 
and the negative 12 mm., these propor- 
tions giving even rates of consumption of 
the two carbons. The current through tlio 
arc is 10 amperes and the potential differ- 
ence between the electrodes 40 volts. The 
vertical distance from the lowest point on tlie 
positive electrode to the top of the negative 
is 2 mm. The actual length of arc is greater 
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than 2 mm. because a hollow forms opposite 
the point of the negative. This hollow or 
crater in the positive electrode has a curvature 
of which the point of the negative is roughly 
the centre. 

Between the surface of the crater and the 
point of the negative is an inverted cone of 
hot gases which carry the current from one 
carbon to the other. 

The cone of gases in a pure carbon arc 
gives relatively little light, but an intense light 
is given by the surfaces that are being evapor- 
ated by the action of the current, viz., the 
crater of the positive carbon and the extreme 
i:)oint of the negative carbon. These two 
surfaces are of about equal intrinsic brilliancy, 
but the crater has much the larger area and 
is therefore the source of practically all the 
light. 

Surrounding the cone of current-conducting 
vapour is a sheath of vapour which has 
escaped from the cone and has ceased to be 
part of the electrical circuit. This sheath re- 
sembles an ordinary flame. It gives practically 
no light. 

The cone of conducting vapour is not con- 
stant in resistance and of itself it is unstable, 
but it can be kept constant by suitably varying 
the voltage across the electrodes, also by vary- 
ing the length of the arc. The first is done by 
connecting a resistance in series with the arc, 
and the length of arc is controlled by an 
automatic meclianism which is fitted to each 
lamp. 

This mechanism usually consists of an 
electromagnet carrying the arc current and 
having its armature arranged to pull the 
carbons farther apart when the current is 
above normal and retrace its movement when 
the opposite conditions prevail. It may have 
another magnet with a high-resistance winding 
connected as a shunt to the arc and with its 
armature arranged to pull the carbons nearer 
together when the voltage across the carbons 



is above normal. Arc lamp mechanisms are 
described in more detail farther on in this 
article. The details of a typical arc lamp 
circuit are shown in Fig. 2. 

The three zones in the arc, namely, the crater, 
the current-conducting vapour, and the bright 


point of the negative, have each their particular 
electrical characteristics. The crater of a pure 
carbon arc has a potential drop of 30 volts 
on, or very close to, its surface. The bright 
point of the negative electrode has a drop 
close to its surface but only of about 5 volts. 
Both these voltages are nearly independent of 
the amount of current passing. The areas of 
these two terminal regions vary directly as 
the current. If the current is increased quickly, 
the bright patch will be enlarged proportionally 
and will overlap the rim of the crater. If the 
current decreases the bright patch will cease 
to cover the whole of the crater, but in each 
case the crater ultimately burns to a diameter 
equal to the new diameter of the bright patch. 

The cone of conducting gases also varies in 
area in such a manner that it is always 
approximately proportional to the cupent 
passing, but the voltage drop per unit of 
length decreases as the total current increases. 

Summing up, it will be seen (1) that the 
terminal regions do not affect the value of the 
current, i.e. they cannot prevent it varying, and 
(2) that the cone of gases causes an unstable 
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condition. For instance, the current through 
an arc of fixed length and constant voltage 
will not remain constant at any value. If 
such an arc is above a* critical length the 
current dies down and the arc goes out, and 
if it is below that critical length the current 
increases indefinitely. A line resistance is 
therefore connected in series with the arc, so 
that should the current increase the resulting 
rise of voltage across the resistance causes a 
decrease of voltage across the arc equal to the 
natural decrease of voltage along the cone of 
gases. 

Mrs. Ayrton gives several sets of curves 
showing the relations between current and 
voltage and length of arc. Fig. 3 is one 
which illustrates the unstable feature very 
clearly, that is the fall of voltage which occurs 
when the current is increased and the length 
of arc is kept constant. The length of aro is 
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measured in the way described above and the 
full length of the vapour column is greater by 
a distance equal to the depth of the crater. 
Por the present, attention is called to the 
inverse current- voltage characteristic for read- 
ings below 16 amperes. The sharp drop which 
occurs with higher currents, i.e. when the arc 
hisses, is of somewhat different character and 
will be dealt with later on. 

§ (2) Arcs in Series or in Parallel. — 
Each series of lamps requires its separate 
steadying device, because if two series were 
connected in parallel and if they run on a 
common line resistance the current would 
grow in one series and die out in the other. 

The mechanism which adjusts the length of 
arc does to some extent steady the arc and 
long series of lamps are easier to control than 
short series, because the variation in volts 
caused by a variation in any one arc is only 
a comparatively small part of the whole 
voltage drop and can be counteracted by the 
mechanism. 

Ten “ open type ” arc lamps in series with 
16 per cent of line resistance will bum more 
steadily than two lamps in series with 20 per 
cent. The arcs in both oases take about 40 
volts each. “ Enclosed ” arc lamps having 
70-75 volts across each arc require a larger 
j)roportion of line resistance, 20-30 per cent, 
because the long arc has a larger inverse- 
voltage factor. The effect would be more 
marked if the arc were not enclosed and so 
shielded from draughts. 

A choke coil on an A.C. circuit and the self- 
induction in the open coil armature of the 
Brush Arc Lighter I).0. generator (a machine 
used in the early days of arc lighting for series 
constant-current lamps) act in the same way 
as a line resistance and do not absorb energy. 
The modern steadying device, which depends 
on the demagnetising of the field of the 
generator, is not quite so satisfactory because 
it does not answer instantly, but it has many 
advantages to set against that. 

§ (3) Conditions of Steadiness, (i.) The 
Continuity . of the Arc . — Another important 
cliaracteriatic which adds to the difficulty of 
maintaining a steady arc is the fact that if 
the current is interrupted for only a very 
short time it is impossible to restart the arc 
except by bringing the carbons together or by 
applying sufficient voltage to jump the gap. 
It is best explained by considering what goes 
on with an alternating current arc. This arc 
dies out at each half cycle and the current 
do{^s not start to flow in the reverse direction 
until the voltage has risen sufficiently to jump 
tlu^ ga]). Idle proportion of the cycle which 
imist elapse l)efore this critical voltage is 
rc^aclied de})ends on the temperature of the 
ga.H(‘H kd't in the gap, hence low periodicities 
will cauHe a greater lag, because the gases have 


more time to cool off before the voltage rises 
sufficiently. Again, electrodes having low 
vapour temperatures and low voltage per unit 
length of arc stream will not restart at all. 
Thus it is impossible to maintain an alternat- 
ing current arc with such electrodes. In this 
respect pure carbon should make the best 
electrode because it has the highest vapour 
temperature, but in practice a carbon cored 
with a mixture of soft carbon and potassium 
silicate gives the steadiest arc with alternating 
current. 

The explanation of this depends on "various 
properties of the arc such as the resistances of the 
gases with and without the coring materials, the 
rates at which they cool, and the extent to which 
evaporation is continued during the break from one 
half cycle to the next. 

Since the temperature of the carbon is above the 
vapour point of the other materials a fairly constant 
supply of gas is maintained. The noise with cored 
carbons is more musical than with uncored carbons — 
the crackling sound typical of the hissing D.C. arc 
is absent, but this may only show that the arc 
follows the same path at each half cycle and not 
that there is any marked difference in the continuity 
of evaporation. 

When current ceases to flow at the end of 
each half cycle the full instantaneous E.M.E. of 
the circuit is then impressed on the electrodes, 
consequently the larger the steadying device 
(line resistance or choke coil) the earlier is the 
instant when there is sufficient pressure to 
jump the arc gap. A choke coil gives better 
results than a line resistance for two reasons : 
(1) it takes less energy than a resistance, and (2) 
it makes the arc current lag behind the E.M.E. 
of the supply, consequently when current ceases 
to flow through the arc the line E.M.E. has 
already reversed and has lisen to an extent de- 
pending on the time during which the current 
lagged behind the E.M.E. With sufficient 
choke voltage it is possible to make the current 
restart immediately and so bring the “ power 
factor ” of the arc itself very close to unity. 
A.C. arcs with a low “ power factor ” {i.e. long 
idle period) are less efficient than when there 
is no idle period. “ Power factor ” of the arc 
itself must be considered apart from the over- 
all power factor. When the latter is low, the 
former is high. 

(ii.) The Path of the Arc . — Having provided 
for the continuity of the arc, eilher A.C. or 
D.C., the next thing is to fix its path and after 
that to supply it with a stream of vapour 
unchanging in quantity and composition. Posi- 
tion of the stream is influenced by draughts, 
by magnetic fields (including that of the arc 
itself), and by variation of the materials 
(physical and chemical) round the margin of 
the crater, or at any other point on the positive 
electrode to which the arc may take a new 
path through the hot gases which surround it. 
As regards the negative electrode the arc can 
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slide over it, but cannot jump from one point 
to another. 

Even if a conductor more negative in potential 
than the negative electrode is introduced into the arc 
stream near the negative end, the arc will not at 
once transfer to it. A cold carbon of small diameter 
connected in this way may be passed across and 
through the arc stream without causing the arc to 
transfer to it. If the point is hold in the arc stream 
until it becomes white-hot then the arc may transfer 
to it, hut even this is probably due to a momentary 
disturbance of the original arc and to a static spark 
jumping from the point of the third carbon, which, 
according to the present theory, starts a new arc. 

At the positive electrode, however, the arc 
stream can and does choose the j:)ath of least 
resistance if it is not otherwise influenced by 
draughts or magnetic fields. 

Positive carbons are usually cored with 
materials which have been found to tend to 
keep the arc central on the carbon. The 
action appears to depend on these materials 
throwing off a stream of vapour of lower 
resistance than that which comes from the 
body of the carbon. The lower resistance may 
result from the physical condition of the core 
or from its chemical composition. For in- 
stance, carbon in a powdered form, loosely held 
together, will not have the heat-conducting 
property of the solid carbon body, and con- 
sequently will more quickly rise in tempera- 
ture w’hon exposed to the heat of the arc. 
As regards chemical composition it may be 
assumed that practically all substances, in- 
cluding those used for colour radiation, give 
off vajDours having a lower resistance than 
carbon vapour. 

Disturbance may occur through changes in 
the condition of tbe carbon body — ^for instance, 
the binding material may be burnt away by 
contact with the air and leave a layer of 
finely divided carbon on the surface. If the 
arc should leave its central |)osition and so 
touch this layer of dust, then the resistance 
of the resulting vapour is less than the original 
stream, and the arc shifts bodily on to the layer 
of dust and generally takes a circular path 
round the cone before returning to the core. 
Somewhat similar disturbances are caused by 
layers of material which have cjondensed on the 
cone or the sides of the positive carbon. In 
open-type arcs the carbon passes away as COg, 
but some of the materials used for coring as 
well as some impurities from the body of the 
carbon* condense and settle down as dust after 
they leave the arc stream. These layers of 
dust will lead the arc up the sides of the 
carbon, assisted by draughts and by magnetic 
effects, until the arc is so lengthened that it 
goes out or until the carbons are brought 
together by the controlling mechanism and a 
new arc thus started in the correct position. 

Impurities in the body of the carbon are 


evaporated when the arc reaches them, and as 
they are generally of materials which give a 
much lower resistance stream than carbon the 
result is a sudden increase of current. 

The foregoing are all disturbances due to 
variations of materials. Another set of dis- 
turbances can be said to be due to errors of 
position, that is, the positions of the various 
surfaces of the positive carbon in relation to 
each other and to the point of the negative 
carbon. The ideal conditions for steady burn- 
ing are : no effects from draughts or magnetic 
fields, carbons exactly on a common axis, a 
true formation of the ends of the carbons and 
an arc stream of constant resistance and having 
its greatest conductivity at its centre and on 
the axis of the carbons. 

(iii.) Diameter of the Carbons . — There are 
practical limits to the dianieter of the carbon 
for a given current. 

The arc will only remain central so long as 
the shell of the carbon is burnt away as quickly 
as the core. With open-type lamps the greater 
part of the shell just burns away and the 
resulting gases do not get into the arc stream, 
but if this burning does not take place fast 
enough the crater becomes deeper and its edge 
gets nearer to the point of the negative carbon, 
thus offering a path of less resistance, and the 
arc wholly or partly leaves the core until it 
has burnt away the over-prominent rim of the 
crater. It is necessary to avoid this wandering 
because the effect on the light is noticeable, 
and also the arc may touch a fringe of loosened 
or of deposited material as explained above. 

There are also limits to the reduction of the 
diameter of the carbon for a given current. 
In practice it is the quick rate of consumption 
and the great length that would be required, 
but beyond that is the necessity of maintaining 
sufficient area at the end of the carbon to 
prevent the arc overlapping, and this is par- 
ticularly so with a pure carbon arc. Over- 
lapping in this instance may cause the arc to 
hiss. 

In the foregoing it has been assumed in 
every instance that owing to its higher tem- 
perature the centre of the arc stream has less 
resistance than any other path open for the 
current. This supposition has also been made 
for the terminal regions, but it is j)robably not 
true of the positive terminal region in some 
instances. This region has the greatest voltage 
drop per unit of length, and the drop is greater 
the higher the vapour temperature of the 
electrode ; this is highest with pur© carbon. If 
the surface of the carbon becomes irregular, 
and if one of the projecting points is bathed 
in the hot gases which immediately surround 
the arc stream, the voltage between that part 
of the stream near the terminal region and 
the point on the positive carbon may be 
sufficient to cause a discharge through the 
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gases ; the arc shifts bodily to this new posi- 
tion. It will be understood that this discharge 
occurs between two parts of the }positive 
terminal region, and does not pass direct from 
the negative electrode. 

For picture projection work it is necessary 
to displace the negative carbon from the axis 
of the positive so that the negative does not 
throw a shadow on to the picture. The 
axes of the two carbons may be kept parallel 
or may be placed at an angle to each other. 
In both cases the ends of the carbons assume 
shapes which are not symmetrical wdth the 
general line of the arc stream, and there is 
consequently a tendency for the arc to shift 
to the “ high ” points. This is usually 
counterbalanced by a magnetic field arranged 
to bend the arc stream, so that it starts in a 
direction normal to the cone of the negative 
and ends as a normal to the crater of the 
positive carbon. 

§ (4) The Hissihg Arc. — ^Under certain 
conditions the positive end of the arc stream 
will travel over the carbon at a high speed — 
too quickly for all its movements to be followed 
by the eye. There is a distinct falling-off in 
light, and a loud noise which has given it the 
name “ hissing arc.” 

An ordinary carbon arc burning in air will 
always hiss when the current density in the 
positive carbon exceeds the critical value for 
that particular carbon. Hissing will begin 
below this value with a short arc. It may also 
start if a sudden increase of current causes 
the arc stream to expand beyond the rim of 
the crater, or if one of the carbons is moved 
sideways or the arc is blown sideways. 

When hissing starts there is always a sudden 
fall in the arc voltage, and this fall j)ractically 
all occurs near the positive crater region. 
This drop is shown by the dotted parts of the 
curves already given in Fig. 3. Mrs. Ayrton 
gives the results of a long series of tests on 
hissing arcs. Her conclusions are that the 
hissing and the fall of potential are due to the 
oxygen of the air getting to the crater surface, 
because an arc will not hiss if surrounded with 
nitrogen or carbon dioxide. The explanation 
suggested for the quick movements is that air 
first combines with the carbon on part of the 
crater surface, then the products of combustion 
temporarily shield the surface but afterwards 
disperse, and a fresh supply of air rushing in 
the action is repeated. 

Ah an alternative theory the proBcnt writer suggests 
that the skin of nnoxidiaecl gases immediately sur- 
rounding the arc stream near tlie positive crater is 
disttirbed wlien the arc grows in area beyond the 
rim of the crater and coming in contact with the 
air undergoes a cha.ngo which reduces its resistance 
and so attracts the are. The arc then continues its 
moveinent as the layer of gas on its forward side 
is changed in its turn. This presumes an orderly I 


movement, and it would account for the humming 
which precedes the hissing when the current is 
slowly increased. The hissing may be started when 
air rushes in to fill the vacuum caused by the gases 
cooling in the rear of the moving arc. A strong 
rush may catch up the arc and, acting on its rear 
surface, may reduce the resistance at that point, and 
by making the direction of travel erratic cause a 
hissing instead of a humming sound. The fore- 
going all refers to arcs with ordinary carbons. Flame- 
cored carbons work at much higher densities before 
hissing, and this fits in with the theory now put 
forward because flame arcs require less voltage drop 
per unit of length and work at lower temperatures, 
and therefore are not so easily short-circuited by 
the surrounding gases. The theory that the crater 
region of a pure carbon arc may be short-circuited by 
the surrounding gases will account for many of the 
difficulties experienced with pure carbon arcs and 
explain, why coring with substances other than 
carbon overcomes these difficulties. 

§ (5) Effect of Magnetic Fields. — Mag- 
netic fields acting on the arc are of three 
classes : (i.) From external sources, (ii.) from 
the current-carrying parts of the lamp, and 
(iii.) from the current in the carbons and in 
the arc itself. 

The effect of a magnetic field on the arc 
is to force the arc in the direction which will 
cause the greatest increase in the number of 
lines of magnetic force linked with the circuit 
of which the arc forms part. 

Generally speaking, the carbon arc works 
best when not influenced by any magnetic 
field, but one is often used to counteract the 
effect of draught and also for bonding the 
arc stream to alter the direction the crater 
faces as already explained. Pure solid carbon 
arcs do not work satisfactorily with a curved 
arc stream, ‘ but cored carbons work well 
enough if the arc is long, say one requiring 
60 volts or more. Flame carbons w'ork well 
with a curved arc stream at as low a voltage 
as 38 volts. 

With regard to the throe (dasses of field, 
(i.) the external fields do not often cause trouble, 
but it is advisable to l)ear tlui (|vu^stion in 
mind both when designing and when erecting 
lamps — particularly lam])B with long arcs such 
as those used for pliotogra-phic work. Alter- 
nating current arcs are only influenc.ed })y 
A.C. fields in synchronism. The eifec’t of the 
Earth’s field is distinctly noticjeable on I), (I 
lamps. In north latitude its vcjrtical com- 
ponent causes a horizontal arc to (uirve to the 
left, lo(jking from positive to negatives. I’he 
effect is seen in tho type of flarno lamp which 
has converging carl)onH with the arc at tlui 
lower ends, and lamps with long iron framt^s 
or cases show it more than others. It is 
usually counterbalanced by making one pole 
of the blow magnet (used for bending the arc 
downwards) stronger than tlie other or by 
the stray field from one of tlie operating 
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solenoids. Lamps for use south of the 
equator require the opposite effect. 

The horizontal component of the Earth’s 
magnetism cannot be counteracted perma- 
nently unless the lamp is always hung one 
way round. It causes a vertical arc to 
curve towards the east if the upper carbon 
is positive. Its intensity varies with the 
latitude but its direction is constant. 

When lamps are hung close together the 
field from the operating solenoid in one lamp 
may act on the arc of another lamp, although 
it will not affect the arc of its own lamp if the 
arc is vertical, because the field is vertical in 
that region and therefore in line with the 
arc stream, 

(ii.) Fields from Parts of the Lamp carrying 
Current. — These include those from operating 
solenoids and magnets, which, however, can 
usually be so placed that the resulting field 
is in line with the arc stream and therefore 
does not influence it. Parts carrying the 
main current near the arc itself are not so 
easily dealt with. When possible the current 
should be split and carried equally on each 
side of the arc. This is not always practical 
in a searchlight, and with currents of 100-200 
amperes the field is relatively strong. If the 
carbons are horizontal and the connections 
to the holders come from below there will 
result a strong field which curves the arc 
upwards. There will also be the up-draught 
caused by the heat of the arc. It is usual to 
counteract these forces either by an electro- 
magnet (or a solenoid with or without an iron 
core), or by so placing a piece of iron that it 
attracts the arc by virtue of the magnetic 
field generated by the current in the carbons 
and in the arc itself. 

The usual form for the last mentioned is a 
“C” -shaped piece of iron concentric with 
arc and with the gap at the top. 

With heavy current searchlights, say 100 
amperes and upwards, it is possible to get the 
necessary control by passing the main current 
through one or more conductors placed 
parallel with the arc. If the current passes 
in the same direction as through the arc the 
conductor attracts the arc and vice versa. 
Better results are obtained by repulsion 
because, as the arc retreats from, the conductor, 
it passes into a weaker field and the forces 
thus tend to balance. On the other hand, if 
the arc is attracted towards a conductor it 
enters a stronger field and so tends to move 
nearer to the conductor. The same is true 
of pieces of iron arranged to attract the arc, 
such as the “ 0 ’’-shaped iron mentioned 
above. 

(iii.) Magnetic Fields produced by the Current 
in the Carbons and in the Arc itself. — These act 
in the same way as those of Class (ii. ) for any 
definite position of the arc, but the arc may 


take up a new position and so change the 
conditions. A full consideration- of this point 
will explain why small- diameter, coppered- core, 
negative carbons were developed for search- 
lights and cinema projector work and why 
they give so much better results than the 
earlier types. 

First consider an arc, say of 100 amperes, 
with carbons on a common axis and the arc 
for the time being on this axis. If the 
conductors leading to the carbons are so 
arranged that they do not produce a field 
near the arc or that their field is in some way 
counteracted, then there will only be the usual 
circxilar field round the carbons and the arc 
typical of a long straight conductor. 

Now consider what happens if the arc 
moves bodily sideways, say to the edge of the 
carbon, but still keeping its axis parallel with 
that of the carbons. The current will still 
flow evenly along the carbon most of the way, 
but near the end it will be crowded over to 
the point from which the arc starts, and thus 
for a short distance the mean path of the 
current is not axial and the current at this 
point will therefore have a magnetic effect 
on the arc. The result is a curved arc stream, 
the amount of curvature depending on the 
distance the arc is displaced from the axis. 
Large diameter carbons will show this disturb- 
ance much more than those of small diameter. 
When the arc has been curved in this way each 
part of the arc will then have a magnetic 
influence on the remainder, thus tending to 
enlarge the loop, but at a position beyond 
the tangent to the mean path in the carbon 
a balance is obtained between the two forces 
— ^the current in the carbon now acting as a 
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restraining force to prevent further curvature 
(see Fig. 4). 

The modern negative carbon for searchlights 
and cinema projectors is made small in 
diameter and has also special means for keep- 
ing the current-path central It is provided 
with a high conductivity core of hard carbon 
and the core is heavily coated with copper. 
This core is virtually the electrode proper* — 
the use of the outer shell is chiefly to support 
the core and to protect it from oxidisation. 
The positive carbon is also made small in 
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diameter, the current density being increased 
until it is as near the hissing point as is 
practical. 

The magnetic forces acting on the arc have 
to be considered in conjunction with draughts 
due to the heat of the arc. With horizontal 
carbons the forces are very similar in their 
effects when both are acting in an upward 
direction. With vertical carbons the draughts 
do not play a part until the arc has first been 
displaced by other forces, but then the effect 
may become serious, particularly with long 
arcs such as those used for photographic 
work. An arc for this purpose is 2 in. or 
more in length, and is enclosed in a relatively 
small globe, but sufGlcient air remains in the 
globe to cause considerable convection currents. 
If the up-draught gets full control of the arc 
stream the latter takes a shape like the 
figure 7, the horizontal limb starting from the 
side of the positive carbon. The magnetic 
effect of the current in the positive carbon 
restrains the arc from over-curvature in the 
manner already explained, but this force is 
greatest next to the carbon. The up-draught 
acts on the horizontal limb of the 7 and the 
two forces together are the cause of the elbow 
in the arc stream (see Fig. 5). In practice 
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successful operation is attained by using small 
diameter carbons of good quality — ^if there is 
nothing to cause the initial disturbance the 
up-draiight does not get a chance to displace 
the arc. 

§ (6) Best Forms of Arc for Projectors. — 
In the foregoing it has been assumed that an 
arc stream maintained on the axis of the carbons 
gives the best results for projectors. This is 
true of a pure carbon arc because it will not 
burn steadily unless the stream is maintained 
on that line. When flame carbons are used the 
current density in the positive carbon may be 
increased considerably without causing hi.s8ing, 
and then the greatest brilliancy for that typo 
of carbon is obtained by forcing the negative 
stream away from the ]:)ositive, so that there 
are then two streams distinctly visible, the 
true electrical discharge coming from the 
negative, and a stream of evaporated material 


coming from the positive. These streams 
cross each other and so complete the electrical 
circuit. The negative carbon is set at an 
angle to the positive and below it so that its 
shadow does not fall on the mirror. Magnetic 
and draught effects are such that the two 
streams meet near the positive carbon but 
well above a line joining the point of the 
negative and the centre of the positive crater 
(see Fig. 6). The positive stream is consider- 
ably diverted above the axis of the positive 
carbon and passes so close to the upper Hp 



of the crater that the arc is inclined to transfer 
itself to the lip. 

The Beck Arc. — The crater formation is 
preserved by rotating the positive carbon 
slowly, and in the J^eck ” arc this action is 
supplemented by surrounding tlxe carbon 
(but not the arc stream) with a flame of 
methylated spirit. If the spirit flame i)lays 
on the arc stream the latter makes a whistling 
noise and becomes very unsteady. 

The action of tlxe spirit flame on tlxe ixositive 
crater appears to be twofold. It preservcB 
the edge of the crater by preventing air getting 
to it and it reduces the cotxductivity of the 
vapours in that region ; possihly tins is also 
because the air is kept away. The (vrater 
becomes very deej) because the arc cannot 
transfer itself to the lip. At the Ixottom of 
the crater there is an area of the greatcmt 
bi'illiancy that lias Ixeen olxtaimnl so fxir. 
However, there are several objectionul features 
to sot against it. For instance, flame (sarlxons 
generate fumes wlxich may condense on the 
mirror, and they also givti a long luminous 
flame, the image of which is invmled and 
thrown on the foreground. 

It has xxot been determined how many of 
the special features are nt'ct^ssary to got this 
increased Ixrilliancy, but it is certain that if, 
other things Ixeing unaltered, the m^gative 
stream is allowed to impinge straight into tlux 
crater, the voltage across the earlions drops 
and the brilliancy decreases very eonsidcu'ably. 
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§ (7) Flame Arcs. — A flame arc is more 
efficient in illumination than a pure carbon 
arc because the former gives “ coloured ” 
radiation, i,e. gives a larger proportion of the 
■wave-lengths to which the eye is sensitive. 
The light from the crater of a pure carbon arc 
gives “ black body ” radiation corresponding 
to its temperature, which is the vapourising 
temperature of carbon. All wave-lengths are 
given in the visible range, and for a consider- 
able range on either side of it, so that a large 
proportion of the energy is wasted in invisible 
radiation or in wave-lengths to which the eye 
is not very sensitive. The carbon arc is 
converted into a flame arc for coloured 
radiation by feeding into the arc stream 
materials which radiate a larger proportion 
of useful wave-lengths, notably calcium salts, 
which as gases heated to the temperature of 
the arc stream give off a preponderance of 
yellow rays, the colour to which the eye is 
most sensitive. Such materials are usually 
introduced into the core of the carbon. They 
are insulators when in the solid state, but 
become conductors when evaporated, and in 
that way they modify the electiical condition 
of the arc stream besides modifying the light. 

The electrodes themselves, as well as the 
means of controlling the arc, have been 
developed mostly by experiment, and it has 
been only during the last ten years that 
theory has assisted to any extent, notably 
in the selection of materials to give coloured 
radiation and the method of carrying them 
into the arc stream. 

In a paper on Yellow Flame Arcs read before 
the I.E.E. in 1912 Mr. Solomon gave the 
following figures : 



Watts per Candle Power. 


Mean 

Spherical. 

Tjower 

Heuiisphei-ioal. 

1. Converging carbon \ 
flame lamps / 

0-276-0-313 

0-145-0-159 

2. Enclosed flame lamp 

0-458 

0-374 

3. Open type with'j 
Blondel carbons !- 

0-178 

0-095 

(end on) J 




Other things being equal, the efficiency of a 
yellow flame lamp increases with the propor- 
tion of flame materials in the arc. When these 
are above a certain proportion they cause 
flickering. 

Class 1 contains a high proportion, but the 
carbons are of small diameter and therefore 
work steadily. Class 3 contains a larger 
proportion, the carbons, however, are rela- 
tively large in diameter, and the steadiness 
not so good as in No. 1. 

The efiective proportion of flame material in 
the arc No. 2 was low, moreover the wattage of 


this arc was 357-5 as against 435-450 for No. 1, 
and 396 for No. 3. The efficiency, therefore, 
was reduced in consequence. Since that date 
considerable improvements have been made 
in carbons for enclosed flame lamps. See 
“ Carbons for Arcs, the Manufacture of.” 

§ (8) Characteristics of Arcs m Air, m 
Inert Gases, and in Vacuum. Enclosed Arcs 
and Economisers . — Arcs burning in vacuum 
or inert gases are of no use for illumination, 
mainly because it is necessary to carry away 
from the arc all the material which is 
evaporated. If any of it condenses on the 
carbon unsteadiness results. Even in air a 
short arc will “mushroom” — that is, carbon 
will build up on the negative, destroy its 
symmetrical shape, and cause unsteadiness, 
besides blocking the light. However, in 
“enclosed” lamps and lamps fitted with 
economisers advantage is taken of gases less 
active than pure air. In enclosed lamps the 
oxygen becomes exhausted by combustion 
of the carbon, also the heat in the enclosure 
rarefies the gases. The inlet for fresh air and 
the size of the globe are adjusted until the 
burning away of the carbon is just fast enough 
to keep the ends clean. The carbons become 
practically fl4t on the burning ends and the 
arc is continually moving about burning each 
part in turn — the area of the carbon being 
much greater than the area of the arc. 

When flame carbons are used in enclosed 
lamps it is necessary to deposit the fuines on 
surfaces other than the enclosing yobe. 
This is done in several ways, but all depend 
on convection currents carrying the gases 
into additional chambers and over large cool 
surfaces on which the fumes are deposited, 
the gases returning to the globe after they 
have been clarified. It is necessary to keep 
the globe hot to prevent condensation on 
its surface, and therefore it is generally sur- 
rounded by another globe which keeps the 
cool outer air away from the inner globe. 

Economisers retard the consumption of the 
carbon by restricting the circulation of air in 
the neighbourhood of the arc. They are prin- 
cipally used for open -type flame arcs, both 
those with vertical carbons end on and those 
with converging carbons. They are usually 
bell-shaped and the carbon (or carbons) pass 
through close-fitting holes at the top of the 
bell, the arc being located in the mouth of the 
bell. The air in the bell is rarefied by heat 
and is also robbed of oxygen to a certain 
extent, so that the higher the arc is in the bell 
the slower is the burning of the carbon which 
is above it. With end-on carbons the bell 
therefore counteracts uneven burning of the 
top and bottom carbons and keeps the arc 
fixed (focussed). The same is true with con- 
verging carbons — if one carbon burns slower 
than the other its point stands lower down 
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and, coming in contact with less heated and 
denser air, is burnt away faster. This property 
of the economiser is essential to the success of 
the converging carbon lamp. Without it the 
points of the carbons would not remain level 
with each other — the smallest difference in 
their rates of burning would soon put them 
right out of balance because in unrestricted 
draughts the lower point burns slower than 
the higher one. Even if the points remained 
level the unrestricted draughts would make 
the arc very unsteady. j 

Some economisers arc made of fireclay and 
some of iron — the latter are used for magazine 
lamps; they collect a layer of white deposit 
from the arc gases and reflect as much light 
as the fireclay type. The iron bell is also 
used as a shield from a strong magnetic field 
located above a slotted horizontal partition in 
the bell. This field is used to blow out the 
arc which is formed at the carbon grips when 
the stumps of carbon are ejected. The field 
also extinguishes the arc on the last pair of 
stumps for which there is no means of ejection, 
and it is used for lamps with one pair of 
carbons for this latter purpose. 

§ (9) Automatic Arc - controlling and 
Carbon-feeding Mechanism. — The function 
of the automatic mechanism is to start the arc 
and to maintain it at the desired current and 
voltage, also to feed the electrodes as they 
are consumed. 

The mechanisms may be divided broadly into 
two classes — (i.) those which strike an arc of 
definite length and afterwards feed the carbons 
step by step, and (ii.) mechanisms with a 
floating adjustment. 

(i.) Step by Step Mechanism . — In this class 
the usual arrangement consists of a series 
magnet which separates the carbons to strike 
the arc by moving over a fixed distance, and 
a shunt-controlled mechanism which feeds the 
carbons when the voltage of the arc exceeds 
a certain value. Some of the large search- 
light lamps are built on this principle — the 
moving parts being too heavy to control with 
a floating adjustment. With the non-floating 
mechanism there is no retrace — that is to say, 
if through some irregularity in the supply 
voltage or in the electrodes the voltage across 
the carbons rises momentarily the carbons will 
feed until the voltage drops. After this feed 
has occurred the cause of the disturbance may 
be removed, in which case the carbons would 
need to be pulled apart to a certain extent to 
bring the arc back to its normal condition, 
but as there is no retrace in the feed mechan- 
ism the arc has to burn at the reduced length 
until some of the carbon has been consumed 
and normal length of arc regained in that 
way. 

Tlie general effect on the arc of a mechanism 
which has no retrace is to reduce the average 


voltage and increase the average current pass- 
ing through the arc when the conditions of 
the circuit are unstable from any cause. This 
characteristic has its good points. The in- 
creased current causes an increased drop in 
the line resistance and thus a natural increase 
of the steadying effect given by the line resist- 
ance. Therefore, with a mechanism having 
no retrace the lamp will bum at a higher 
current and lower voltage across the arc when 
the circuit conditions are unsteady, whilst 
with everything under the best conditions the 
average voltage of the arc will approximate 
the voltage to which the feeding mechanism 
is set. An unsatisfactory feature of this 
mechanism is its inability to bring the carbons 
nearer to each other quickly when conditions 
are unstable, thus allowing the arc to go out fre- 
quently when it might have been maintained. 

Owing to the unstable nature of the arc, it 
is advisable to counteract the variations in 
the composition of the electrodes and any 
effects due to the arc wandering over the 
surface of the carbons, also those which occur 
due to the supply voltage not being constant, 
and to other lamps in the circuit not function- 
ing properly. 

(ii.) Floating Mechanism . — With a floating 
mechanism any reduction of the arc current 
immediately brings the carbons nearer to each 
other. It may also cause a feed in the same way 
as with a non-floating mechanism, but when the 
circuit conditions return to normal the mechan- 
ism retraces the carbons all or part of the way 
and brings the conditions in the arc to normal 
Generally speaking, it is not advisable to have 
a floating mechanism adjusted to a straight 
line characteristic. It gives bettor results if 
it makes the lamp take a little more current 
when the mechanism is above tlie feeding 
point. This gives the floating mecdianism a 
somewhat similar characteristic to that of tiio 
non-floating mechanism, namely, an unsteady 
circuit tends to make the lamp take more 
current and thus increase the steadying effect. 

The same may be true of the da8h-|)ot 
arrangement which is used for preventing 
quick movements of the meclianism. It is 
advisable to have a valve in the daHh-})ot 
which retards movements which Hei)arjite tlie 
carbons and allows quick motion in bringing 
the carbons together. 

§ (10) Forces used for oontrolltng the 
Mechanisms. — With mechanisms of the non- 
retracing typo electromagnets are g(‘nerally 
used. It is of very little consoquenc.(‘ wlu'ther 
the pull of the magnet is constant, ov(‘r the 
length of the movement, liecause it is only 
necessary to move the mechanism over a 
definite distance and then to arrest it. 

Again, as regards the shunt-controlled fecid 
gear the usual thing is to rt^kiase a detent 
controlling a train of wheels and a n^tarding 
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fan, and this detent can be operated px'actically 
as well with a magnet as with a solenoid. 

Another type of feed gear for this class of 
lamp consists of a shunt magnet and vibrating 
armature on the same princijxle as the ordinary 
electric bell, the vibration of the armature 
being used to operate a ratchet-wheel step by 
step and so feed the carbons. The armature 
is controlled by a spring which is adjusted so 
that the armature begins to vibrate when the 
feeding voltage is reached and ceases to vibrate 
when the voltage drops below the critical 
amount. 

^ In mechanisms of the floating type solenoids 
give better results becaxise the jmll is more 
even, also there is very little side pull, and, if 
the solenoids lift the cores, a minimum of 
friction on the pivots. Magnets have been 
used for operating floating mechanisms, but 
it is necessary to shape the pole pieces and 
arrange the armature so that it has an oblique 
approach, so as to give an approximately 
constant pull over the working range. All 
this, however, means very close adjustment 
and strong construction ; because if the parts 
become worn or displaced the characteristic 
of the pull is altered altogether. 

The controlling windings for the various 
types of lamp are as follows : 

(i.) Lamps in Parallel . — For lamps to burn 
in parallel a series-wound solenoid is sufficient. 
The lamp then takes an approximately con- 
stant current, the voltage of the arc being 
controlled by the voltage of the supply and 
the amount of line resistance in the circuit — 
that is to say, if a lamp is burning on a 100- 
volt circuit and the solenoid is wound to 
balance a gravity or spring controlled mech- 
anism when 6 amperes are passing through 
the solenoid, and if the line resistance is 5 ohms, 
the result will be an arc of 70 volts. If now 
the supply voltage is increased to 110 without 
other conditions being altered, the arc voltage 
will go up to 80, because the current will 
remain constant and the absorption in the line 
resistance is therefore constant, hence the 
extra voltage has to be absorbed in the arc. 

Series windings have also been used with 
fair success for short series of what are known 
as “ shuntless ” lamps, but in that case the 
solenoid is constructed to depart considerably 
from a straight-line law. The system will be 
best explained by considering what would 
happen if a number of ammeters, say 4, are 
connected in series, the ammeters being 
identical in construction and calibration. If 
5-5 amperes pass through these meters all the 
needles will stand at a certain position on the 
dials, and if the current is increased to 6 
amperes they will all move a definite distance 
and take up a 6-ampere position, and so on 
to another position if the current is increased 
to 6*5 amperes. 


Now imagine that the distance lietween tlie 5*5 
ampere and the 6*5 ampere position is ecpxal to the 
length of a 0*5 ampere arc of say 70 volts, then 
imagine the ammeters ” arc; strong enough to 
operate 4 lamp meclianisms attached to the points of 
the needles so that when the four needlc;s reach the 
5*5 ampere positions tliey engage the clutchc® of the 
carbons and when moved further up 4 arcs are struck, 
the arcs being in series with the ammeter windings. 
With such an arrangement the four lamps will strike 
up and burn at (5 *5 amperes until the carbons 
have been consumed to some extent. Then as the 
current drops tlie needles will sink back gradually, 
until when the mechanisms Iiavo retraced their 
movements half-way all the a, res wdll bo burning at 
6 amperes and, providing the carbons have been 
consumed evenly in the four lamps, the four arcs 
wall still bo of equal length although slightly longer 
than they were when taking 6 *6 amperes. 

This action goes on until the mechanisms further 
retrace their paths and get near to tlie 6*5 ampere 
positions whore the clutches originally gripped the 
carbons. At this position, however, a further con- 
sumption of the carbons and a further reduction of 
the current would make the clutches lose their 
grips of the carbons, and as this may occur in one 
and not happen in the other three, it would bo 
impossible to ensure an even feeding of the carbons, 
therefore a mechanism is added wliich extinguishes 
all the arcs just before the clutches would be opened 
say at the 5 *75 ampere position. This arc -extinguish- 
ing mechanism may consist of an additional magnet 
capable of arresting the mechanism oven when say 
only 60 per cent of the normal current is passing, 
and fitted with a pin and slot (kwice which is free 
at the 6*76 ampere position and upwards, or it may 
be that the solenoid core is made in two parts, also 
with a pin and slot device, or again it may bo simply 
a mechanical stop which temporarily arrests the 
mechanism on the downward stroke when it falls 
to the 6*75 ampere position. 

It is essential that the arcs are extinguished 
and all pairs of carbons brought together, so 
that when each clutch takes a fresh grij) of its 
carbons all arcs are restarted evenly and the 
sequence of motions repeated. 

With enclosed lanix)s, for wliich type this 
shuntless mechanism was designed, the 
sequence of operation need not occur more 
than once an hour, and the momentary blink 
due to the resetting action is not objectionable 
at this long interval. 

(ii.) Lamps in iSeries , — Series enclosed arc 
lamps have been controlled by the expansion 
of a stretched wire which carries the main 
current. When an excess current passes it 
allows the carbons to bo separated either by 
a spring or counterweights, and when the 
current decreases the wire cools, contracts, 
and i)ulls the carbons nearer until a balance 
is attained. The action is the same as if the 
above-mentioned “ ammeters ” were hot-wire 
meters instead of electromagnetic. The heat- 
ing and cooling of the strip is slow, so no dash- 
pot is necessary, also no restarting gear is 
necessary because the movements are so 
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sluggish that the arcs go out much more 
frequently than is required to stop individual 
feeding ; in fact, that is where the system fails 
— too frequent extinctions and long periods of 
darkness whilst the wires are cooling down 
sufficiently to open the clutches. 

Arc lamps fitted with shunt control only 
have been made for working in series, but they 
give very poor current regulation except when 
there is a large proportion of line resistance. 
On a typical circuit, say two open-type arcs 
on 110 volt with 42 volts on each arc, assuming 
the shunt control follows a straight-line law 
and has only a 5 per cent lag due to friction, 
then the current will vary in proportion to 
the variation of voltage across the line re- 
sistance. Five per cent of the arc voltages is 
4*2, so the current will drop as 30-2 : 26 or 14 
per cent. 

With two 40-volt arcs on 100 volts the cur- 
rent will drop 17 per cent. Variations of the 
supply voltage have a similar effect. An 
increase from 110 to 115 volts will increase 
the current as 26 : 31 = 19 per cent, and in the 
second circuit an increase from 100 to 105 
volts as 20 : 25 = 25 per cent. 

The pull of the shunt solenoid or magnet is 
counterbalanced by gravity or a spring, there- 
fore the carbons separate when the circuit is 
switched off, and are pulled into contact when 
switched on, afterwards separating until the 
rise of voltage across the arc and across the 
shunt circuit increases the pull enough to cause 
a floating balance. 

(iii.) The Differential Control . — A differential 
control for a floating adjustment combines 
the best features of the simple series- and 
shunt-wound types, and the great majority 
of modern arc lamps are controlled in this 
way. The typical arrangement consists of 
two solenoid cores attached to the opjDosite 
ends of a level', one being pulled upwards by a 
solenoid carrying the arc current and the other 
is pulled upwards by another solenoid wound 
witli line wire and connected as a shunt to 
the arc (see Fig. 2). The solenoid carrying 
the arc current is usually the stronger. The 
carbons are brought together by gravity 
when the lamp is switched off, and the differ- 
ence of power between the two solenoids is used 
for balancing this gravity effect. A common 
relation between these forces is main coil 3 
lialancing the shunt coil 2 and gravity 1 , 
but when the length of arc is adjusted by 
moving the points of the carbons in a line 
at rigiit angles to the direction of feed, 
as in converging-type flame lamps, the pro- 
fiortion of gravity effect may be reduced 
and tlio coils made equal in strength or 
nearly so. 

Tlie (characteristic of a lamp with shunt 
and scu'ics coils equal in strength is such 
that current and voltage across the arc rise 


and fall together and equally as the line 
resistance or the line pressure is varied. 

When the forces are respectively 3, 2, and 1 
as explained above, then a 2 per cent in- 
crease of current wall cause at)x>roximately 
a 3 per cent increase of the voltage across 
the arc. 

In another type of differential control the 
shunt coil is placed below the series coil, the 
one iron core serving for the two coils. This 
arrangement works at its best when the two 
coils magnetise the core in the same direction. 
With coils magnetising in opposite directions 
one coil will repel the core when it is mainly 
in the other coil. 

A third type of differential control consists 
in putting the shunt and series windings on 
the same bobbin, winding one over the other 
and connecting them in opposition. Regula- 
tion is obtained by the shunt weakening the 
pull of the series, but it must not be possible 
for the shunt to become the stronger, else it 
will separate the carbons when its proper 
function is to allow them to be brought 
together. This arrangement will work well 
enough for say 2 lamps in series, where the 
full circuit voltage on one of the shunt coils 
would not be strong enough to lift the iron 
core, but even then the shunt has to be 
made relatively weak and that gives poor 
balancing of the two arcs. 

(iv.) Magnetic Control . — Magnetic deflection 
of the arc has been tried as a means of main- 
taining the current at the desired value, but 
because it disturbs the natural alignment of 
the arc it tends to cause unsteady burning. 
However, the current in the converging carboxi 
flame arc is momentarily controlled by the 
biow-magnet to some extent, but that is 
because the blow-magnet is instantaneous 
in its action. At the most it only smooths 
out the I’ipi^les which the floating regulation 
cannot deal with because it is too sluggish. 

§(11) Types op Control Mechanism. — 
There is an endless variety of mechanisms for 
oiierating arc lamps, but the differences are 
mostly in detail. They can be classified by the 
type of feeding gear used, and generally success 
depends on the efficiency of the feeding gear. 
A differentially controlled floating regulation 
can fully control the arc whilst it retains a 
hold on the carbons. As the carbon burns away 
the mechanism returns to the point w lie re it 
first griiiped the carbon, or some part attached 
to it, and there, at what is called the feeding- 
jioint, it must be possible for the carbon to 
slip through the grips. In open-type lamps, 
on account of the sliort arc and the rai)id 
consumiition of the carbons, the feed must 
be so gradual that it does not cause a blink 
in the light. 

A train of wheels with a retarding fan or 
an escapement controlled by a detent gives 
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excellent results, but needs more care than a 
clutch or a brake. 

(i.) Ohitches and Brakes . — These are gener- 
ally applied in such manner that the grip 
increases as the resistance to movement in- 
creases. This is a precaution against slipping 
when the lamp is pumping. 

With only 16 to 20 per cent of line resistance 
and the self-induction of the series coils to 
limit it, the instantaneous current may be 
four times the normal and at a time when 
there is no voltage on the shunt coil. Dash- 
pot action cannot be increased because it 
would retard recovery after a feed, hence the 
clutch or brake must be very positive in its 
action. 

Clutches are very simple, the simplest of all 
being the washer clutch, which is a plain 
washer having a hole very slightly larger 
than the rod it grips. When lifted at a 
point near the rim it tilts and grips the rod. 
The heavier the rod the harder it is gripped. 
On returning to the feeding-point the lower 
end meets a stop which reduces the angle of 
tilt and allows the rod to slip. The strength 
of the grip depends on the ratio between the 
horizontal distance from rod to lifting-point 
and the vertical distance between the two 
gripping - points. Therefore when the hole 
wears, or if a smaller rod is used, the tilt is 
increased and the grip weakens. 

The above-mentioned ratio must not be less 
than 4 to 1, and this is true of most clutches 
and brake gear. 

Improvements on the washer clutch consist 
in extending the leverage of the lifting-point 
and in applying a spring both to assist in 
gripping and to bring the clutch back to the 
gripping angle quickly when the lamp is 
pumping. With a suitable spring the clutch 
may even gain on the rod, i.e. the rod is 
jerked upwards by the rush of current and 
when the mechanism is checked by the 
dash-pot the rod travels through the clutch, 
but is caught directly it begins to fall. 

Develox^ments of the washer clutch consist 
in a long sleeve through which the rod slides 
and a horizontal lifting lever pivoted to the 
sleeve. A short extension of this lever just 
above the j)ivot engages with the rod and 
grij)s it. The leverage can be kept constant 
independent of wear. 

Some brake wheels are operated by what is 
virtually a clutch acting on the inner and outer 
surfaces of the rim of the wheel or between a 
central boss and one of these surfaces. 

Flexible band brakes are used in two ways. 
The two ends may be attached to a lever at 
points which compare with the two gripping- 
points of the washer clutch, in which case 
the grip is proportional to the resistance it 
meets, or one end may be connected directly 
to the operating gear and the free end of the 


band attached to a spring, which pays out on 
the “ strike ” and takes up the slack on the 
return movement until the feeding-point is 
reached, when the band is loosened to let the 
w^heel slij). 

(ii.) Feed Control . — Fineness of feed depends 
on the nature of the gripping surfaces and on 
the rods or brake rims being parallel and true. 
Rubber grips give a creeping feed but lose 
their resilience, also they wear and alter the 
feeding-i)oint. Metal chains used as band 
brakes give the best metal to metal feed. 
Metal clutches on })arallel rods do not give a 
creex>ing feed, but will do so if the rod is made 
taper. Most excellent results are obtained 
with a rod having not more than f per cent 
taper. Feed rods with a number of | per 
cent slopes and steps cause a severe blink 
once every five hours, but during those 
intervals the feed is so good that the rod has 
to be marked to show its movement. Such 
sloiies necessitate not more than a 15 x>er cent 
increase in the range of the striking gear, 
i.e. the feeding-point varies 15 per cent of the 
total movement of the clutch. 

Rotary motors are used to control the feed 
in some lamps. The motor may be wound 
differentially and so control all movements 
of the carbon, but they are usually too slow 
when shortening the arc, and let it go out when 
a quicker movement would keep it going. 
In a modern searchlight burning flame carbons, 
a shunt-wound motor is used for feeding only. 
The field cores work at high density so that 
speed varies with the voltage, and this auto- 
matically keeps the arc volts constant. 

Reciprocating motors (an elaboration of the 
vibrating armature already mentioned) are 
used for magazine flame lamps for feeding 
the converging carbons. Arc adjustment is 
done by swinging one of the carbons laterally. 
The motor is stopped and started by variation 
of voltage (in which case the fall of the core 
does the work) or by an arrangement similar 
to the “ feeding-point ” control of a clutch. 
In the latter arrangement, when the carbons 
have been swung towards each other to the 
desired limit, a shunt make-and-break gear is 
released and continues acting until the feed 
allows the carbons to be swung apart again. 
The make-and-break gear controls a shunt- 
wound solenoid whose core operates the feed- 
ing gear. The carbons are of small diameter, 
but are gripped near their lower ends and 
current is led through the grips. Therefore 
it has only a short distance to go along the 
carbons, and it is not necessary to cox)X)er them 
or use metal cores. 

The magazines hold up to twelve pairs of 
carbons, each 15 inches long, giving 120 to 
150 hours’ burning and the ox)tion of retrim- 
ming at any time without waste. The small 
diameter carbons give the steadiest flame are 
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obtainable and average seven candles per watt 
over the ordinary lighting angles. 

The carbons are either forced down by two 
dredger chains with “ buckets ” engaging the 
top ends of the carbon or by two fingers 
which are carried up and down by a cross bar. 
The cross bar is racked up and down by a 
reciprocating rack rod engaging reversible 
pawls, a second (fixed) rack being used to 
support the bar during the idle part of the 
stroke. 

Each pair of carbons pushes down the 
burning stumps of the previous pair and 
finally ejects them. There is an interval of 
darkness not exceeding two seconds in the 
latest type of lamp. This is attained by grip- 
ping the carbons at a point not more than 
J in. above their highest apex and allowing 
a long swing inwards from the feeding -point, 
so that the new carbons first touch high up in 
the bell and the arc is struck whilst they are 
feeding down to the normal burning position. 

In another type two sets of magazines are 
used and carbons fed alternately from each 
set, the arc changing over from one to the 
other without an interval of darkness. 

In all converging carbon flame lamps, and 
particularly in magazine lamps, there is a 
chance that some of the deposit on the 
economiser will become dislodged and get 
wedged between the carbons and insulate 
them. In the rack -fed lamp mentioned above, 
this trouble is overcome by oscillating one of 
the magazines, at right angles to the line 
of the arc, each time the carbon feeds. This 
rubs the carbon points together and dislodges 
anything that gets between them. 

A very simple type of feed control which 
has been used for converging carbon fiame 
lamps works on the same principle as the 
candle feed in a carriage lamp. The burning 
end of the negative carbon rests on a metal 
abutment, and as it burns away the part 
resting on the abutment crumples up and so 
lowers the carbon. The positive carbon may 
be supported from the negative so that the 
two are lowered together. The abutment 
cannot be used on the positive carbon or for 
alternating current because of danger of the 
arc transferring to it. 

Unsatisfactory features are the distortion 
of the end of the negative and the excessive 
condensation of flame material on it, both of 
which cause the arc to wander. 

§ (12) Protective Devices. — Lamps work- 
ing more than two in series require their shunt 
coils protected against the chance of the full 
voltage of the circuit being maintained on 
one lamp. This will happen if one lamp has 
no carbons or if they are held apart by some 
mechanical fault. The carbons in the other 
lamps are brouglit together and allow the full 
voltage to get through to the faulty lamp. 


The usual protection is an automatic switch 
which connects a resistance across the carbons 
of the faulty lamp. The switch may be 
operated by the diflerential floating regulator 
gear, being closed when the mechanism falls 
well below the feeding-point. Alternatively 
an extra shunt magnet has been used to close 
the switch when the arc voltage rises say 
50 per cent above normal, but this has the 
disadvantage that the auto switch is open at 
the instant of switching on the series of lamps, 
so that full voltage may get across a faulty 
lamp for the short time taken to close the 
automatic switch. All insulation is better 
protected by a switch controlled by shunt 
and series solenoids diflerentially arranged, 
the series being the stronger so that the auto 
switch is closed by gravity when the main 
switch is opened. When the current is again 
switched on the equivalent resistance is 
already in circuit, and remains in circuit until 
sufficient current passes through the carbons 
and the series solenoid to open the auto switch. 

A. E. A. 


Armature : that part of a dynamo machine 
in which the E.M.F. of the machine arising 
from electromagnetic induction is gener- 
ated. In D.C. machines it is usually the 
rotating part, in alternators it is gener- 
ally stationary. See “ Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” §§ (4), (9). 

Armature Reaction : the effect on the 
magnetic field of a dynamo machine due to 
the current carried by the armature. See 
“ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (5). 

Armatures, Magneto : 

Cores of. See “ Magneto, The High-ten- 
sion,” § (11) (ii.). 

Windings of. See “ Magneto, The High- 
tension,” § (11) (iii.). 

Arn6’s Electrometer Mip/nroD : a null 
method of capacity mcaBurement. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (39). 

Articulation, Telephonic, Tests oe : tests 
of the capability of a tele|)hone system 
for transmitting fundamental speech sounds. 
See “ Telephony,” § (11). 

Astatic Coils : coils so wound that their 
currents produce no external irmgnetic 
field, and that a uniform alternating 
magnetic field induces no voltage in them. 
Use of, for inductance standards. See 
“ Inductance, The Measurement of,” 

§ (r>8). 

Atmosphere, Conducting I^ayers in, Situa- 
tion OF. See “ Magnetism, Theories of 
Terrestrial and Sohtr,” § (24). 

Atmospherics : irregular disturbances piitked 
up by the receiving apparatus in wireless 
telegraphy. S(^o “ Mbreless T(4egi*aphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apparatus,” 
§ (10). 
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Atom : Bohr’s atomic model and explanation 
of spectral series. See “ Electrons and the 
Discharge Tube,” § (28). 

Electron Theory of. See ibid, § {28). 
Nuclear Constitution of. See ibid. § (30). 
Number of Electrons in. See ibid. § (28). 

Atomic Dimensions and Constants, Sum- 
mary OF. See “ Electrons and the Dis- 
charge Tube,” § (32). 

Atomic Number, Definition op. See 
“ Electrons and the Discharge Tube,” 
§ (28) (i.). 

Atomic Structure, Nature op : Bohr’s 
Theory. See “ Magnetism, Modern 
Theories of,” § (3) (hi.). 

The Cubical Atom. See ibid. § (3) (i.). 

The Magneton Theory, the Anchor Ring 
Electron. See ibid. § (3) (ii.). 


Automatic Control for Arcs. See “ Arc 
Lamps,” §§ (9) to (11). 

Automatic Regulators : regulating devices 
which maintain a voltage or current at a 
constant value. See “ Switchgear,” § (21). ' 

Automatic Substations, in connection with 
the mitigation of electrolysis damage. See 
“ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (28). 

For the distribution of power. See Switch- 
gear,” § (43) (iv.). 

Ayrton -Jones Current Balance, dimen- 
sions and determination of mutual in- 
ductance of coils of. See “ Inductance, 
Calculation of Coefficients of (Mutual and 
Self),” § (3). 

Ayrton-Mathee Voltmeter : a sensitive form 
of electrostatic voltmeter. See “ Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (17). 


B 


B.A. Unit : the unit of electrical resistance 
adopted by the British Association in 1863. 
Its value is *9867 ohm. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (21). 

Bailey Permeameter, The. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (37). 

Ballistic Galvanometer : a galvanometer 
used for measuring “ quantity ” of elec- 
tricity. 

Use of, for magnetic testing. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials, ’ ’ 

§ (3). 

Theory of. See ibid. § (4). 

Use of, for the measurement of capacity. 
See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ m 

Baudot System : a system of telegraphy 
employing the “ 5 unit code,” in which the 
receiving instrument prints the message in 
roman type on a paper slip. See “ Tele- 
graphs, Type Printing,” § (4) (i.). 

Barus Vibration Galvanometer. See “ Vi- 
bration Galvanometers,” § (19). 

Batelli and Magri, experiments of, on 
hysteresis in iron at high frequencies. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 
perties of Materials,” § (67). 

Bath, Technical Electrolysis. See “ Elec- 
trolysis, Technical Applications of,” § (4). 
Electrodes for. See ibid. § (5). 

BATTERIES, PRIMARY 

§ (1) Historical Introduction. — The prim- 
ary cell in its simplest form arose from a 
chance observation of Galvani, who noticed 
that recently skinned frogs’ legs, hung by a 
copper wire to an iron balcony, were convulsed 
whenever they touched the iron. It was 
found that these movements could be repro- 


duced by connecting the nerves and muscles 
by a piece of metal, and Galvani therefore 
supposed that a separation of positive and 
negative electricity occurred at the junction 
of nerves and muscles.^ This idea was dis- 
proved by Volta, who showed that movements 
could equally well be produced by connecting 
two parts of the same muscle by an arc of 
two metals instead of one — for example, by 
iron and copper — the important point being 
that a junction of dissimilar metals should 
form part of the circuit. This condition was, 
of course, fulfilled in Galvani’s original ob- 
servation. Thus Volta introduced his contact 
theory, according to which an electric force 
arises on placing two dissimilar metals in 
contact ; and in support of this theory he 
constructed in 1799, and described in 1800, 
the form of dry battery known as Volta’s 
pile, consisting of discs of zinc, wet cloth, and 
copper piled upon one another in that order, 
so that a disc of cloth was always encountered 
in passing, say, upwards from zinc to copper, 
but not in passing from copper to zinc. By 
this means a large number of cells were 
obtained in series, with a high total E.M.F., 
but having the disadvantage of high internal 
resistance. 

Thus the terms “ galvanic electricity ” and 
“ voltaic electricity ” arose and denoted what 
may be called low potential electricity as 
opposed to the high potential, frictional, or 
electrostatic electricity which had so far been 
available. 

It was a comparatively short step to replace 
the wet cloth of Volta’s pile by free electrolyte. 
This was done by Volta ^ in his ‘‘ crown of 
cups,” which consisted of a series of cups 
containing salt water in which stood zinc 

1 Volta, Roy. Soc. Phil. Trans,, 1793, Part i. 10. 

® Roy. Soc. Phil Tram., 1800, Part il. 403. 
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and copper plates, the zinc of each cell being 
connected to the copper of the next, so as to 
form a number of simple cells in series. 

In 1801 Davy tried acid electrolytes, but 
they do not appear to have come readily into 
favour. Progress then became slow. An 
important advance was made in 1830, for 
Kemp, followed by Sturgeon, then introduced 
amalgamation of the zinc when used in acid 
solutions. 

Polarisation also received serious considera- 
tion. Probably Becquerel was the first to 
have a true understanding of this subject, 
for in 1829 ^ he described cells of the Daniell 
type, but they were not of a very practical 
nature. It was in 1836 that DanieU ^ de- 
scribed his well-known cell, and three years 
later Grove ® described the cell with which 
his name is still associated. 


with the tops projecting. The plates are then 
found to be at different potentials, so that the 
cell thus formed has an E.M.E- 

The value of the E.M.E. dex^ends largely on 
the materials or metals used^ for the plates. 
When two metals, . such as zinc and cox)per, 
are placed in contact it is found by electro- 
static tests that the zinc is at a higher xK)tential 
than the copper, and zinc is therefore said to 
be electro-positive to copper. By this and 
other means all the chemical elements can be 
arranged in a series, known as the electro- 
chemical series, such that each element is 
electro-positive to all those that follow it 
and electro -negative to those above it. The 
following series (reading down each column 
in succession) is given by G-. Gore, but it 
should be noted that the exact order may 
vary slightly according to the conditions. 


Wlectro-positive 


Electro-chemical Series 


Caesium 

Magnesium 

Nickel 

Rubidium 

Aluminium 

Thallium 

Potassium 

Chromium 

Indium 

Sodium 

Manganese 

Lead 

Lithium 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Barium 

Gallium 

Tin 

Strontium 

Iron 

Bismuth 

Calcium 

Cobalt 

Copper 


Hydrogen , 

Rhodium 

Selenium 

Mercury 

Platinum 

Phosphorus 

Silver 

Osmium 

Sulx>hur 

Antimony 

(Silicon 

Iodine 

Tellurium 

Carbon 

Bromine 

Palladium 

Boron 

Chlorine 

Gold 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Iridium 

Arsenic 

Fluorine 


JSlectro-negative 


The Smee cell appeared in 1840. In the 
same year J. T. Cooper modified the Grove' 
cell by substituting carbon plates for the 
platinum, but this cell is usually known by 
the name of Bunsen, to whom we owe the 
popular bichromate cell. 

No further progress apx)ears to have been 
made until 1868, when the Leclanche cell 
appeared. This cell is remarkable, not only 
on account of the extent to which it has been 
applied, but also on account of the dry cell, 
which is now used to the extent of many 
millions per annum, and which is simply a 
modified form of Leclanche cell so far as 
fundamental principles are concerned. 

I. The Simple Voltaic Element and 
ITS Defects 

An appreciation of the physics underlying 
primary cells is most easily gained by first 
considering the simxilest form of cell and the 
defects from which it suffers. 

§ (2) Fundamental Peinoiples. — A 

primary cell may be defined as a device for 
the direct transformation of chemical energy 
into electrical energy. In its simplest form 
it is obtained by standing two j^lates of dis- 
similar conducting material in an electrolyte, 

^ Ann. de Chini. et de Phys., 1829, xli. 5. 

2 Roy. Roc. Phil Trans., 183C>, Part i. 109. 

“ Phil. Mag., 1839, 3rd Series, xv. 287. 


It has been found that if a high E.M.F. is 
desired, the elements used for the xfiates Should 
be as far apart on the electro -chemical aeries 
as possible. Thus zinc may be used on the 
one hand and copper on the other, but it is 
better to use x>latinum or carbon rather than 
coxiper, because these conductors are ftirther 
away on the series. Some metals are not viny 
suitable owing to special reasons. For ex- 
amxile, iron is seldom emx)loyed, because oxides 
of iron are liable to be thrown down and are 
troublesome. 

The terminals on the x>lates for connection 
to the external circuit are emailed the 
The current is found to flow in the external 
circuit from the electro -negative x)late. Con- 
sequently the terminal on the electro-negative 
plate {e.g. carbon) is the xiositive x^ole and the 
terminal on the electro -positive {e.g. 

zinc) is the negative pole. 

It is the electro-X)Ositivc x^late that tends t( 
pass into solution in the electrolyte, and thal 
usually supplies most of the energy by coni' 
bination with the negative ion of tlu^ elcct.i'olyt(^ 

A reasonably high E.M.F. is naturidl) 
regarded as one of the essentials of a com 
mercial primary cell. A second cwsivntial ir 
that chemical action in the cell sliould onl,^ 
take place (at least to a serious extent) whci 
the external circuit is closed. Unfortunatol,’' 
this condition rules out some of the mos 
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electro -positive elements when an aqueous 
solution is used as an electrolyte. For 
example, potassium and sodium, cannot be 
used, as they decompose water vigorously. 

The E.M.F. also depends on the electrolyte. 
Solutions of salts may be used, but dilute acids 
have a lower resistivity and generally give 
higher E.M.F. 

A cell consisting of two plates standing in 
an electrolyte is often termed a “ simple 
voltaic element.” Such a cell is shown dia- 
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grammatically in JFig. 1, the ^plates being 
platinum and zinc. 

§ (3) Action of a Simple Cell. — We may 
now consider what takes place in this simple 
cell when it supplies a current. Suppose that 
the electrolyte is dilute sulphuric acid, and 
that the plates are platinum and zinc ; then 
the current in the external circuit flows from 
the platinum to the zinc, but in the electrolyte 
it passes from the zinc to the platinum, as 
indicated in Fig. 2. When a current flows 
through an electrolyte by means of electrodes, 
electrolysis necessarily takes place, and thus 
the electro -chemical changes which ensue in a 
cell when it supplies a current are subject to 
the laws of electro- 
lysis. It follows, 
therefore, that the 
positive ion (in the 
present instance 
hydrogen) will be 
deposited on the 
platinum (the 
electro-negative 
plate) since the 
current flows from the zinc to the platinum. 
The negative ion, or acid radicle (SOJ, will be 
deposited on the zinc plate and will be exactly 
equivalent in amount to the hydrogen. More- 
over, it will proceed to combine with the zinc, 
forming zinc sulphate. It may be said, as a 
general statement, that the electro-positive 
element of a cell is the one that is attacked, 
and hydrogen or an equivalent metal ion is 
deposited on the electro -negative element. 

The electro-positive element is commonly 
called the negative plate (corresponding to its 
negative pole) and the electro-negative element 
is frequently called the positive plate ; and we 
shall now adopt this nomenclature, though 
these terms are not strictly correct. 

The above action is represented in Fig. 2. 


Pi 


.Hj 


ISO4 


Zn 


Fig. 2. 


It is not intended to give the impression that 
the SO4 depovsited on the zinc and the hydrogen 
deposited on the platinum belong to the same 
molecule of acid ; they certainly do not, but 
it is convenient to represent the main reaction 
in the simplest manner. 

§ (4) PoLAEiSATiON. — Now, although the 
SO4 combines with the zinc, the hydrogen 
has no such effect on the platinum. If the 
hydrogen were freely given off there would be 
little objection thereto, but unfortunately it 
remains on the surface of the platinum to a 
considerable extent. This has the effect of 
changing the character of the platinum plate, 
so that it is more in the nature of a hydrogen 
plate, and since hydrogen is much more electro- 
positive than platinum the E.M.F. becomes 
correspondingly reduced. This change is 
known by the name of polarisation. It 
gradually passes off when the current is 
interrupted, because the hydrogen diffuses into 
the electrolyte. Polarisation may be defined 
as a temporary reduction in E.M.F., due to an 
alteration of the plates or of the electrolyte 
brought about by the action of the cell. 
Polarisation may also occur at the zinc plate, 
but as it is chiefly noticeable at the electro- 
negative plate, the term generally has reference 
to that plate. 

Polarisation is one of the difficulties en- 
countered in all primary cells. It is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the simple cell above 
described, because in such a cell no means are 
adopted for its elimination, and it is for this 
reason that the simple cell is generally of no 
value in practical work. The only simple 
cells that have proved commercially useful are 
the cell due to Smoo and a recent cell due to 
F6ry (described later). The former consists 
of zinc and platinum standing in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, just like the cell we have been 
considering, but there is this fundamental 
difference, that the platinum plate, instead of 
having an ordinary bright surface, is platin- 
ised — that is, it has received an electrolytic 
deposit of platinum upon it. The effect of 
this is that the surface, instead of being smooth, 
is very finely roughened, and consequently 
the hydrogen is much more easily evolved. 
It appears that any finely roughened surface 
is effective in this way. For example, specially 
prepared carbon has been so used and has 
proved effective. The great advantage of the 
Smee cell is its simplicity, but it has the 
considerable disadvantage of a low E.M.F., 
under 0-5 volt. 

§ (5) Overvoltage. — The extent of the 
polarisation for different electro-negative plates 
depends upon what is termed “ overvoltage,” ^ 
Theoretically, the evolution of hydrogen in 
electrolysis should take place when the applied 
electric pressure exceeds a certain value. The 

‘ See ** Electrolysis, Technical Applications of.” 
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minimixm value, with, suitable electrodes, is 
about IT volts, and if tke pressure required 
is found to be liigher ■with, a given pair of 
electrodes the excess pressure beyond M volts 
is termed the overvoltage for the combination.. 
It . is found that platinised platinum as a 
cathode has the lo'west overvoltage among 
the elements commonly available. On. the 
other hand, some metals, • such as mercury, 
have a very high overvoltage. Thus the 
extent to which polarisation may interfere 
with the action of a simple cell depends con- 
siderably upon the electro -negative element 
that is used. 
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II. Local Action and Amalgamation 

§ (6) Local Action. — When impure zinc 
is placed in dilute acids it dissolves rapidly. 
If the zinc is pure the action is slow, but pure 
zinc is too costly for use in batteries. Con- 
sequently the ordinary commercial zinc is 
used, and if the electrolyte is an acid the 
solution takes place irrespective of whether the 
cell is supplying a current unless some pre- 
ventive means are adopted. This solvent 
action, which thus serves no useful purpose, is 
known as local action, and is due to the im- 
purities forming local voltaic circuits. 

This will be understood on reference to 
Fig, 3, Here Z represents a rod of zinc in 
dilute sulphuric acid. Sup- 
pose N to he a metallic 
impurity, such as lead. 
Since lead is electro -negative 
to zinc we have a small 
short-circuited cell consist- 
ing of the particle of lead 
in contact with the zinc, 
both being in contact with 
the acid. Consequently local currents will flow 
from the zinc through the acid to the lead, 
and hydrogen will be evolved at N. The same 
thing will happen at every point where there 
is an electro -negative impurity on the surface, 
and consequently the zinc dissolves rapidly. 

Local action is most evident in acid electro- 
lytes, hut it also takes place in others, though 
generally so slowly as to be comparatively 
unimportant. 

§ (7) Amalgamation. — The remedy that is 
always adopted is the amalgamation of the 
zinc. This is readily effected by bringing the 
zinc plate into contact with mercury in dilute 
acid and rubbing the plate so as to spread the 
film -uritil a perfectly bright surface is obtained 
tliroxighout. The zinc is then found to be 
free from attack by local action even in an 
acid electrolyte, but the protective effect wears 
off in time. 

This p)rotective action, has not been satis- 
factorily explained. On theoretical principles 
it might he expected that such treatment 
would be ineffective, because mercury is 


markedly electro -negative to zinc, and thus 
it would he thought that the zinc in contact 
with mercury -would he readily dissolved 
through local action. The mercury may 
possibly act as a filter so far as the ordinary 
impurities are concerned, only permitting the 
zinc to pass through, and thus the mercury 
would remain effective until it became too 
thin, but this does not explain the lack of 
local action by the mercury itself . 

Overvoltage might he supposed to afford an 
explanation because the overvoltage of mercury 
is high. Thus hydrogen would not be evolved 
readily from a mercury surface. Rut against 
’this explanation is the fact that the over- 
voltage of lead is almost equally high and lead 
is one of the most common impurities of com- 
mercial zinc. As hydrogen is evolved readily 
from the lead impurities it should not experi- 
ence much greater difficulty in the case of 
mercury. 

It is found that mercury assumes the electro- 
positive position of zinc by addition of the 
latter with remarkable readiness. Hockin and 
Taylor ^ found that even one -millionth part 
of zinc was sufficient to cause this change. 

III. Detolarisation and Internal 
Resistanob 

In what follows we shall deal only with 
polarisation at the positive plate, as it is there 
much more important, and the term ustially 
refers to that plate. What is required is the 
more or less complete removal of the polarising 
ion, which in practice is hydrogen. 

§ (8) BePOLARISATION by SUIISTITUTION.— 
The most effective method of depolarisation 
is to substitute a liarmless ion in place of the 
harmful hydrogen ion. This is the nictliod 
adopted in the Darriell cell. In this (xdl the 
zinc and sulphuric acid are contained in a 
porous pot; the latter stands in an outer ja.r 
containing a copper plate in a solution of 
copper sulphate. The efleet of this arrange- 
ment will he appreciated on reyferent^e t.o Fig, 
4. The left-hand part of the diagram shows 

Cu Zn Cu Porou^ Pot Zn 

“■iso. 

. Il'i ila 

< U 

Simple Element 

Fig. 

the action of a simple element cyonsisting of 
zinc and coppjer standing in dilute sidplmi'ic. 
acid. When the circuit is elownl th(y curnmt 
flows through the ebetrolyt<‘, iu tho. diivctiou 
of the arrow, the SO^ ion aliacdcn t.h<‘ ziiu*, a,nd 
the hydrogen ions are deposit.(‘d on th<^ <'opper, 
where they form gaseous hy<lr()g(‘n mohu-ultss. 
On the right-hand sidcj of the diagram the 
^ Soc. Tel. Eng. J., ;i87th viii. *282. 
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corresponding action of the Taniell cell is 
indicated. Here the current in tlie sulplmrie 
acid is carried by the SO 4 and H ions as before, 
hut when the current passes to the copper 
sulphate it is then carried by the SO 4 and Cn 
ions, and it is copper that is deposited upon 
the electro -negative plate. In other words, 
copper has been substituted for hydrogen, 
and there is no polarisation, because copper is 
deposited upon copper. This is the most 
effective means of depolarisation that can he 
adopted, but it is not generally available, 
hecauso it necessitates using an electrolyte 
containing, as the positive ion, the metal of 
which the electro-negative plate is formed. 

§ (9) Depolarisation by Oxidation. — 
Huch the most usual method is to remove the 
hydrogen by oxidation. Por this purpose 
various oxidising agents have been used, and 
they may be classified broadly as ( 1 ) solid, 
(2) liquid, and (3) gaseous. 

In regard to solid depolarisers, it may be 
said that the choice is somewhat circum- 
scribed, partly because solid oxides do not 
always give up their oxygen with sufficient 
rapidity, and partly because of their low 
conductivity. For example, manganese per- 
oxide is used extensively in Leclanoh 6 and 
dry cells, but its action is slow, and since it is 
practically non-conducting it must be mixed 
with a considerable proportion of carbon or 
graphite to obtain the necessary conductivity. 
Thus the liberated hydrogen is not necessarily 
in contact with the oxidising agent, and the 
net result is that a dopolariser made up with 
manganese peroxide is not very effective, 
though for many purposes it is sufficient for 
the intermittent use to which such cells are 
usually applied. 

Cupric oxide is an oxidising agent which is 
sometimes employed. This is more effective 
than manganese peroxide, because it is suffici- 
ently conducting to be formed into plates 
without the admixture of some conductor ; 
moreover, it gives up its oxygen readily. Thus 
it is found to be quite an ef ective depolariser, 
but unfortunately, owing to other proporticB, 
its use is very restricted. 

Solid depolarisers also have the disadvantage 
that the reducing action is confined to the 
outer layers. In that way they may be in- 
efficient, because only a small proportion of 
the depolariser is used up by the time the cell 
becomes exhausted for practical work unless 
the material is finely divided. 

Liquid depolarisers have the general ad- 
vantage that, as a rule, a gas acts more readily 
upon liquids than upon solids at ordinary 
temperatures. On the other hand, the whole 
of a liquid suffers through any change, on 
account of the diffusion of those parts which 
have been reduced, and therefore all the 
liquid gradually loses its effectiveness ; whereas 


in the case of a solid the parts not immediately 
exposed form a sort of reserve which are 
attacked later. Thus, when a liquid de- 
polarisor has been diluted beyond a certain 
point by the products formed as the result of 
reduction, the depolarisation becomes con- 
tinuously less effective, and this deterioration 
is generally more marked than in the case 
of solid depolarisers. It must be understood, 
however, that depolarisers, both solid and 
liquid, vary considerably in their effective- 
ness, and, therefore, no very general state- 
ment can be laid down. 

Sometimes the liquid depolariser is simply 
mixed with the acid, as in the bichromate 
cell. In other oases it is necessary to separate 
the depolariser from the acid by means of a 
porous pot. This is so in the Grove cell, 
which consists of a sheet of platinum standing 
in nitric acid, which is separated by a porous 
pot from the dilute sulphuric acid surrounding 
the zinc. The effect of the nitric acid acting 
as a depolariser may be represented by Fig. 5, 
The hydrogen ions 
are deposited upon 
the platinum from 
the nitric acid, and 
there form hydro- 
gen gas, which re- 
acts chemically 
with the nitric acid, 
or more probably 
it acts in the nascent state.' The nitric acid 
deteriorates in this process through dilution by 
the water and nitrogen oxides so formed. A 
porous pot is necessary, because the nitric acid 
must be concentrated to be effective, and if 
this concentrated acid were allowed to come in 
contact with the zinc, local action would take 
place, even if the zinc wore amalgamated. 

Grascous depolarisers need not be seriously 
considered. Atmosiiheiic oxygen has the ad- 
vantage of being inexhaustible, and can be 
used free of cost, l)ut it necessitates the 
exposure of the positive plate to the atmo- 
sphere, and, this usually cannot be aocomplislied 
at all easily. The, only cells in which this 
method seems to have been applied usefully 
to a limited extent are the “ R. and R.” dry 
cell, by Bylander and Rndolphs of Sweden, 
and F 6 ry’s cell- iTungner has also worked in 
this direction. 

Depolarisation by johysical means has also 
been attempted. The finely roughened surface 
of the pdatinum plate in a kSmee cell may bo 
looked upon as a physical method. Again, 
attempts have been made to give a certain 
motion to the positive plates of a cell, so that 
continually varying portions are exposed to 
the air, any deposited hydrogen being thus 
removed by the oxygen on the surface of the 
plate, hut such a method is too complicated 
to he of commercial value. 
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§ (10) Internal Resistance. — When a 
cell suiDplies current to an external circuit the 
P.I). is lower than the E.M.F. on account of 
the internal resistance of the cell. Repre- 
senting the resistance of the external circuit 
by R, and the internal resistance by r, the 
current I is given by I = E/(R-|-r), in which 
E is the E.M.E. of the cell. Equally, if the 
P.D. is represented by V, then V = E -Ir. 

Assuming there is no polarisation, and that 
the internal resistance is constant, then the 
value of the current would be determined for 
a given E.M.F. simply by the external resist- 
ance. According to experiments by Carhart,^ 
however, the internal resistance decreases as 
the current supplied by the cell increases. 
But there is some doubt whether this apparent 
variation may not be due to polarisation. 
This latter view has been supported by K. E. 
Guthe. 2 

Generally speaking, polarisation is not 
absent, and therefore, at the moment when 
the external circuit is broken, the E.M.F. does 
not return at once to the value which it had 
before the circuit was closed. In time the 
original value is regained, but the recovery 
is more or less gradual according to the 
effectiveness of the depolarisation. For this 
reason it is difficult to determine accurately 
the value of the internal resistance by volt- 
meter readings on opening the external circuit. 
A somewhat more reliable result is obtained 
at the moment of closing the circuit. 

IV. Theories of the Voltaic Cell 

In the space available for the present 
article it is only possible to glance very 
briefly at the theories which have arisen in 
connection with the voltaic cell. 

§ (11) The Chemical and Contact 
Theories. — The contact force, or E.M.F. of 
contact, when two dissimilar metals are 
brought together is considerable. For ex- 
ample, in the case of zinc/copper it has been 
found to be about 0-75-0'85 volt. In the 
absence of the law of conservation of energy, 
it was therefore not surprising that Volta 
should attribute the E.M.F. of a voltaic cell 
to the contact force of the two elements 
forming the plates. Volta’s method of observa- 
tion consisted in forming a condenser of two 
plates of the particular metals, which were 
then metallically connected for an instant. 
On separating the plates the leaves of a gold- 
leaf electroscope connected to one of them 
diverged, giving a measure of the charge and, 
consequently, of the force giving rise thereto. 
As the result of this work Volta enunciated 
what is known as Volta’s law, namely, that if 
a conductor is made up of a number of metals 
so that there are several junctions, the contact 

’ Fhm Rev., ]894-Dr>, ii. 302. 

^ Phys. Rev., 1898, vii. 193. 


forces are additive. For example, if the con- 
ductor consists of copper at one end and zinc 
at the other, with a number of metals, M^, 
Ma, M3, between them, as in Fig. 6, the 
contact force between the ends is given by 
Cu/Mi -f M1/M2 + M2/M3 -h Mg/Zn, where M^/Mg is 
the contact force 
between M^ and 
Mg, etc. Also, 
since there is no 
E.M.F. in a closed 
circuit of this 
kind so long as all 
parts are at the 
same tempera- 
ture and varying magnetic fields are absent, it 
follows that the contact force of such a series is 
simply equal to the contact force of the two end 
metals, for, if the total E.M.F. is zero, we have 
Cu/Mi -I- M1/M2 + M2/M3 -1- Mg/Zn -1- Zn/Cu = 0 . 
But Cu/Zn = - Zn/Cu, which demonstrates the 
statement. 

Other physicists soon disco vered that chemical 
action invariably occurs when a cell generates 
a current, and thus a very prolonged contro- 
versy sprang up between the followers of 
Volta and those who held that the E.M.F. 
was purely chemical. 

§ (12) Difficulties in iNVESTiaATiNG 
Contact Force. — There is considerable diffi- 
culty, however, in the quantitative investiga- 
tion of contact force and in determining its 
cause with any certainty. For example, Sir 
Oliver Lodge ® has expressed the view that 
when two metals are in contact they are at 
the same potential, but differently cliarged, 
forming practically an air battery, the charges 
resulting from oxidation. Thus each m(d:.al 
may be regarded as possessing a certain E.M.h\ 
proportional to the heat evolved on oxidation, 
and the contact force would thus be eqiud to 
the differences of those two E.M.F.’h. In 
this way the contact force of zinc/eopper 
would be about one volt. Experimentally, 
the contact force in this case has l)een found 
to be 0*71 volt by Pollat, 0-75 volt by Ayrton, 
and 0*85 volt by Clifton. This is sufficient 
to show that the results by different ol)serverB 
vary considerably and that they are only 
roughly of the same order as the figure derived 
from oxidation. 

A brief examination of the work in this 
subject is sufficient to afford ample ex{)lana- 
tion of the variable results so often obtained. 
All such measurements really dcqiend upon 
the charge of a very small (iondenser. Con- 
sequently the quantity of elecitricity involved 
in the measurement is extremely small, and 
the quantity of oxygen or other gas so involved 
is infinitesimal. It is not easy, therefore, to 
say whether the contact force is being meastrred 
I between two metals or betwcHui tludr oxides, 
‘ “ Brit. AmjG. Report., 1884, p. 404. 
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for a film of oxide is not necessarily detected 
easily or removed with ease when detected. 

Bottomley ^ found that the contact force 
of zinc/copper remained unchanged when the 
air pressure was reduced to 2| millionths of 
an atmosphere, and also when the air was 
replaced by hydrogen, but such an experi- 
ment does not necessarily prove that con- 
tact force is independent of the oxygen in 
the air. An experiment of greater interest 
is that by Brown,^ who found that when air 
was replaced by hydrogen sulphide the contact 
force of iron/copper was reversed. In this 
case we are dealing with a gas which forms 
sulphide films with great ease, and, therefore, 
some marked change would be expected, but 
it would not be reasonable to suggest that 
the contact force so measured was that of 
iron/copper in hydrogen sulphide gas. Be 
Broglie ^ has found that the greater part of the 
contact force vanishes on drying the atmo- 
sphere. This would poinb to voltaic action. 

Not only is contact force varied by chemical 
action, but it may vary also with the physical 
state of the metals, such as polishing. Ex- 
periments of this kind have been carried out 
by J. R, Erskino-Murray ^ and by N. Hesehus.® 
In considering such experiments, however, it 
must be borne in mind that chemical action of 
the air or other gas on such surfaces is not 
easily excluded, and that gas films, in one 
form or another, are often very difficult to 
remove. 

Q. Maiorana ® has found that contact force 
is greatly reduced by low temperatures, ob- 
tained by dropping licpiid air on the junction. 
This again may possibly be regarded as sup- 
porting the idea that the force is due to the 
voltaic action of moisture. 

This brief account is sufficient to indicate 
the extreme difficulty in devising satisfactory 
experimental methods in this subject so that 
a definite theory may bo formulated. So far 
as the voltaic cell is concerned, contact force 
is not now regarded as the most important 
constituent of the E.M!.F., because, as will be 
seen later, the transformations of energy take 
place at other points. 

§ (13) Seat of the E.M.F.— There has been 
almost as keen a controversy over the precise 
location of the E.M.F. in a voltaic coll as 
there was over the rival theories of contact 
force and chemical action. At first sight it 
would not be unnatural to suggest as the 
seat of the E.M.F. either the metallic junction 
(of, say, zinc to copper) or the area of contact 
of the zinc Avith the electrolyte, according to 
the point of view. There is at once a diffi- 

^ lirU. A mm. Report, I Sar), p. 1H)1, 

PMl Map., fith HericH, 1878, vi. 142. 

'* OompteH Rendus, li)ll, <4ii. 09(1. 

* Ro}/. Soe. Proc., 1898, Ixiii. 113. 

Journ. Russk. vhimicesk., 1902. 

® Nuovo Cimento, 1900, xii. 196. 


culty, however, in accepting the first alter- 
native, because, as already stated, the contact 
force is distinctly smaller than the E.M.F. 
of the cell. There are also the contact forces 
of the metal/liquid junctions, but these are 
much smaller, and Ayrton and Perry ’ showed 
that the E.M.F. is equal to the sum of all the 
contact forces in the cell. 

In considering this part of the subject it 
becomes necessary to define exactly what is 
meant by a seat of E.M.F., as otherwise a 
discussion may mean very little. If the term 
is restricted to any point in a circuit where 
energy is transformed, then wo have a defini- 
tion which appears reasonable, provided that 
such points can be found. In many electrical 
circuits no such point or points could be 
suggested, as, for example, in the electro- 
magnetic production of E.M.F. Accepting 
this definition, however, it is found that when 
a current flows across a copper/zino junction 
heat is absorbed or evolved according to the 
direction of the current, thus indicating the 
presence of an E.M.F., but this is quite small, 
corresponding with the well-known Peltier 
effect. 

The view is sometimes taken that the 
E.M.F. is due to the sum of the contact forces 
at the junctions, and that the current is 
maintained by chemical action. 

If, on the other hand, it is considered that 
the E.M.F. arises whore the chemical action 
takes place, then there is no legitimate reason 
to restrict attention to the zinc/electrolyte 
contact alone. Voltaic action differs from 
ordinary chemical action in that it takes place 
in equivalent amounts at both the plates of 
the cell and not merely at a single surface. 
Consequently both the zinc/electrolyte and 
coppor/electrolyto contacts (in the case of a 
zinc and oop];)or cell) should bo considered. 

§ (14) Thebmo-ohisivikul Considebatiofs. 
— Oonsiderablo light is thrown upon the pro- 
duction of E.M. F. by considering the thermo- 
chemical changes which take place. But 
before we pass to this subject it may be well 
to state generally the essential conditions 
which must be fulfilled by the constituents of 
a voltaic cell. They may be stated to be as 
follows : 

(i.) At least three elements are necessary. 

(ii.) One of these must be a conductor of 
the first class {Le. not decomposed by the 
passage of a current), one must be of the 
second class (i.e. an electrolyte), and the third 
may be of either class. 

(iii.) Two of these constituents must be 
capable of chemical interaction. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this interaction 
need (and indeed should) only take place when 
the circuit is closed. Ordinary chemical action 
is quite a different matter. 

’ Roy, Roe, Proa., 1878, xxvii. 196. 
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(iv.) Finally, it follows from the above that 
the liberation of an ion is necessary ; or, in 
other words, separation of the electro -positive 
from the electro -negative ion must take place. 

All commercial cells consist of two different 
conductors of the first class together with one 
or more electrolytes. 

Now, although the chemical reaction taking 
place in any cell is split up so that half of it 
occurs at one plate and half at the other, yet 
from the energy point of view the chemical 
action may be considered as a whole. It is 
a common observation that when chemical 
changes take place heat is either absorbed 
(endothermic reactions) or evolved (exothermic 
reactions). V oltaic cells depend generally upon 
exothermic reactions. 

Assuming that the reaction only takes place 
when the circuit is closed, then the whole of 
the heat due to the chemical reaction, and 
which would otherwise be liberated, should 
appear as electrical energy. For example, if 
zinc sulphate is the compound formed by the 
action of a cell, then in the production of, say, 
one gramme of zinc sulphate the ceil should 
generate a quantity of electrical energy equiva- 
lent to the heat evolved in the formation of one 
gramme of zinc sulphate. Since the electrical 
energy is given by the product of the quantity 
of electricity into the E.M.F. under which it 
flows, it follows that for a given quantity of 
electricity the E.M.F. will vary according to 
the heat that is evolved. 

It remains to choose a suitable unit of weight 
of the compound under consideration, and here 
the laws of electrolysis come to our assistance. 
We know that if a quantity of electricity q 
liberates one gramme of hydrogen in the 
electrolysis of a solution of, say, HCl, it will 
decompose one gramme molecule of HCl. 
Equally this quantity q will decompose a 
gramme molecule of any other salt of which 
the molecule contains only a single atom of a 
monovalent metal, such as NaCl. If the metal 
is divalent, or if the molecule contains two 
atoms of a monovalent metal, such as ZnClg or 
Na2S04, the gramme molecule requires 2q of 
electricity for its decomposition ; and so on 
for higher valencies. Consequently, if we take 
q, the quantity of electricity which liberates 
one gramme of hydrogen, as our unit of elec- 
tricity, then the gramme molecule of the 
compound will be a convenient unit of weight. 

Assuming that all the heat of the reaction 
is converted into electrical energy and that the 
E.M.F. depends only upon this heat, then we 
may e(|uate the electrical energy to the heat 
in the chemical reaction, expressed as work, 
or r/E = H,., or, if the heat is expressed in 
calories, r/E =JH, in which E is the E.M.F,, H 
is tlic heat of formation in calories of a gramme 
molecule of the compound that is formed in 
the case of a monovalent metal (since q is the 


quantity of electricity necessary for the libera- 
tion of one gramme of hydrogen), and J is the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. Since q is 
9654 O.G.S. units (96,540 coulombs) and J is 
42 X 10® ergs, we have 

E= '005;^ H m O.G.S. units, 

4*2 

or. E H volts 

96,540 

H 

=23^0^ volts (monovalent metal). (1) 

Usually the metal is divalent, and in that case 
q becomes 2g, the final result being 

H 

volts (divalent metal). . (2) 

This equation is due to Kelvin. 

Helmholtz saw the possibility of the E.M.F. 
being dependent on thermal E.M.F.’s in the 
cell in addition to the heat of reaction, and that 
consequently the simple equation of Kelvin 
might be incorrect. This proved to be the 
case, and we shall now consider briefly by an 
approximate proof the modification that is 
necessary. 

If the E.M.F. is due not merely to the 
chemical heat H^ but also to heat of a purely 
thermo-electric character, which we may call 
H^, then we must write gE = H^j+Hj in place 
of our original expression. In order to find 
a value for H^ we may put a theoretically 
reversible cell through a sort of Carnot cycle. 
A reversible cell is one in which the chemical 
reactions are completely reversed by passing a 
reverse current, or charging current, through 
the cell. This condition is very approximately 
fulfilled by a Daniell coll containing zinc 
sulphate and copper sulphate solutions. J^et 
such a cell, having an E.M.F. E at the absolute 
temperature T, bo put through the following 
cycle of operations: (1) raise its temperature 
slightly above T, say to T + f/T, in whicfii case 
its E.M.F. will generally change to E 1 dE ; 
(2) allow it to generate q coulombs of (‘b'ctricity 
at this temperature, giving (‘h'ctrie. (mergy 
equal to g(E+rfE) ; (3) allow the c(‘ll to cool 
down to the original temperatun^ T ; and (4) 
pass q coulombs of electricity in the reverse 
direction {i.e. in opposition to the E.M.F.), the 
electrical energy in this (‘.aao being equal to r/E. 

The cell is now in its original state. 'Ihe 
heat that was required to raise it to the tem- 
perature T + dT has been recovered upon 
cooling. The chomicuil changes which gave 
rise to the current at the higher temperature 
have been reversed by the charging cnirrent 
at the lower temperature, the cell lieing l)y 
hypothesis reversible. It is true that any PR 
loss due to the current flowing throtigk the 
resistance of the cell is not revcrsilile, but this 
may be made negligibly small ly making the 
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current I very small. As a net result of these 
operations, however, a certain amount of 
energy has nevertheless been gained, for the 
energy given out at the higher temperature was 
Q’(E+ (iE) and that returned at the lower tem- 
perattire was qE, Consequently there has been 
a gain of qdE, and this can be supplied con- 
tinuously by repeating the operation. This 
energy has not been supplied by the chemical 
reactions, because these have been reversed ; it 
must, therefore, be due to the term 

Here it is necessary to remember that if one 
body is at absolute temperature T and a second 
body at temperature T + dT, work can be done 
by the flow of heat H from the hotter to the 
cooler body. But only a fraction of this heat 
H can be transformed into work, the amount 
of work so obtainable being given not by H 
but by mT/T. 

Thus the energy obtainable from in the 
cycle of operations is not equivalent to but 
to HjdT/T. We may therefore write 

r r ^T 

lit ^- ^qdE, 


or 




dE 


Making use of this value of we can now 
write 




flE 

clT” 


or numerically, as before, 

E volts (divalent metal). (3) 


This is the Helmholtz equation, and it shows 
that the simpler Kelvin equation holds only 
if the temperature coefficient of a cell is zero. 

Some interesting conclusions can be drawn 
from this equation. 

If the E.M.E. rises with rise of temperature, 
then dE/dT is positive and the E.M.P. is 
greater than that due to the heat H. Since 
the additional electrical energy must be de- 
rived from some source, this further supply 
of heat is derived from the surroundings. In 
such a case the cell cools when it generates a 
current so as to absorb the required heat. 
Since the amount of heat in question is never 
large, this cooling can only be observed when 
the current is small ; otherwise the effect is 
masked by the heat resulting from the internal 
loss in the cell due to internal resistance. 

If the E.M.E. falls with rise of temperature, 
then dEJdT is negative and the E.M.E. is 
smaller than that due to the heat H. The cell 
then heats up on generating a current, irre- 
spective of the internal loss. 

The application of these principles will be 
rendered clear by taking two examples. 
Suppose we have a simple cell consisting of 
zinc and platinum in dilute sulphuric acid. 


The body that is formed is zinc sulphate. The 
heat of formation of a gramme molecule of 
zinc sulphate, using zinc and dilute sulphuric 
acid, is 37,730 calories, and therefore the 
E.M.E. is 


37,730 

46,000 


=0-82 volt. 


assuming that the temperature coefficient is 
zero. 

In the case of the Baniell cell we have not 
only the formation of zinc sulphate but the 
decomposition of copper sulphate. Now the 
formation of copper sulphate is endothermic, 
absorbing heat. Consequently its decom- 
position results in the evolution of heat, and 
this heat is added to that resulting from the 
heat of formation of the zinc sulphate. Thus 
we have 


Heat of formation of zinc sulphate . . 37,730 

Heat of decomposition of copper sulphate 12,400 


Total heat ..... 50,130 


In the Baniell cell tlie temperature co- 
efficient is negligible, and therefore the E.M.E. 
is given simply by 


50,130 

4p0() 


1’09 volts. 


This calculated value is very close to that 
which is actually observed, and which varies 
somewhat with the strength of the solutions. 

It will be noticed that the use of the copper 
sulphate in the Baniell cell not only maintains 
the E.M.E. through efficient depolarisation, but 
increases it considerably beyond that of the 
simjfle cell in which the copper sulphate is 
absent. 

As an instance in which the temperature co- 
efficient is considerable we may take what is 
known as Grove’s gas cell, or the oxygen- 
hydrogen cell. If two strips of platinised 
platinum stand in dilute sulphuric acid, and so 
that the exposed part of one plate is surrounded 
by hydrogen and the exposed part of the other 
plate is surrounded by oxygen (the gases being 
contained in inverted cylinders dipping into 
the acid), the combination is found to act like 
a cell of which the plates are hydrogen and 
oxygen respectively. The active part is the 
surface of the platinum near the surface of the 
electrolyte, and here no doubt the gases are 
absorbed, so that when the cell is allowed to 
generate a current they combine voltaioally to 
form water. Now the heat of formation of a 
gramme molecule of water is 68,300, and 
therefore, if the temperature coeflioient were 
negligible, we should expect the E.M.E. to be 
68,300/46,000 = 1*48 volts (the figure 46,000 
being used because, although hydrogen is 
monovalent, there are two hydrogen atoms in 
the molecule of water). But Smale ^ found 
1 Zeits. physiL Chem., 1894, xlv. 577* 
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the temperature coefficient to be negative, 
equal to 0-00141 volt per degree C. Therefore 
we have, at 17° 0. (or 290° absolute), 

E = 290 x 0-00141, 

46,000 

= 1-48 -0-41, 

= 1-07 volts. 

This is about the value observed experimentally 
and differs seriously from that due to the heat 
of formation of water alone. 

Although the application of thermo -chemical 
data in this way appears simple, it is often 
difficult through lack of knowledge of the exact 
chemical conditions and reactions. Moreover, 
such data are often of doubtful accuracy and 
may have been obtained with materials which 
are not precisely similar to those taking part in 
voltaic changes. 

From the Helmholtz equation it will be 
realised that it is impossible to obtain a voltaic 
cell having a high E.M.F. (such as 10 volts), 
because the heat of formation of most com- 
pounds that can be utilised is equivalent to 
about 2 volts or less. 

§ (15) The Osmotic Pressure Theory. — 
Thermo-chemical data give an insight into 
the action of a cell from the point of view of 
energy, but if it is desired rather to look into 
the mechanism of voltaic action we may turn 
to the Osmotic Pressure Theory. This depends 
upon the idea of “ electrolytic solution pres- 
sure ” as put forward by Nernst. Neither 
theory excludes the other. 

A case analogous to solution pressure, 
commonly accepted, is the evaporation of a 
liquid into an atmosphere above it in a closed 
vessel. The evaporation continues by means 
of molecules leaving the liquid until the stage 
is reached when as many molecules return from 
the atmosphere into the liquid as leave the 
liquid and pass into the atmosphere. This is 
the state of equilibrium, and it arises when the 
partial pressure of the vapour is equal to the 
vapour pressure of the liquid. Similarly, if a 
solid is in contact with a solvent, we may con- 
sider that, when the solution is saturated, as 
many molecules return from the solvent to the 
solid as escape from the solid into the solution ; 
or, if we may regard the solid as having a 
solution pressure, we may say that equilibrium 
occurs when the osmotic pressure of the solute 
becomes equal to the solution pressure of the 
solid. 

In this connection it must be remembered 
tliat osmotic pressure is a measure of the 
number of molecules in solution in unit volume, 
at least in the case of dilute solutions. In such 
solutions the laws of Avogadro, Boyle, and 
(Jliarles all apply as they do in gases, and the 
cionstant which occurs in those laws is the same 
fur solutions as for gases. The investigations 


of van’t Hoff led to the striking conclusion that 
the osmotic pressure exerted by the molecules 
of a given weight of substance in solution is 
equal to the pressure which an equal weight 
of the substance would exert at the same tem- 
perature if it occupied a volume in the gaseous 
state equal to that of the solution. 

The analogy of evaporation of a liquid into 
a gas and the passing of a solid into solution 
thus becomes very marked. But, in order to 
account for the E.M.F. between a metal and 
any electrolyte in which it is immersed, Nernst 
went a step further and introduced the idea of 
electrolytic solution pressure of the metals as 
distinct from ordinary solution pressure, to 
which reference has just been made. Electro- 
lytic solution pressure is taken to be a measure 
of the tendency of a metal to pass into free ions 
when placed in an electrolyte. Suppose that 
such free ions are formed. They will be posi- 
tively charged, and the electrolyte containing 
them will therefore also be positively charged ; 
but since both kinds of electricity must bo 
formed simultaneously, it follows that the 
metal will be negatively charged and will 
therefore attract the positive ions back towards 
itself again. As soon as the attraction of the 
metal for the positive ions is equal to the 
electrolytic solution pressure, equilibrium is 
established and no more ions can pass into 
solution. A very few ions are sufficient to 
bring about this equilibrium, because the ionic 
charges are large. 

If for any metal the electrolytic solution 
pressure be P and the osmotic partial pressure 
of the metallic ions already in solution be 
represented by jp, then three cases are possible 
according as P >p, or P =p, or P <p. If P 
more metal ions pass into solution and the 
metal becomes negatively electrified until 
equilibrium is produced ; but the E.M.F. is 
smaller than it would be if no ions were already 
present, because there is already an osmotic 
pressure to oppose the electrolytic solution 
pressure. If P nothing haxipena ; in other 
words, the metal does not become charged and 
there is no potential diiference. Lastly, if 
P<jp, some ions are jireciiiitated upon the 
metal and give uj) their charge, so tliat the 
metal becomes positively charged, the solution 
being negative. 

Wo thus have what is called a “ doiililo 
layer ” at the surface of separation between the 
metal and the electrolyte, the metal being, say, 
negatively electrified, and close to it a layer of 
positive ions. Here the ions may be looked 
upon as being under a pressure P equal to the 
electrolytic solution pressure, whereas any ions 
in the body of the electrolyte are under a 
pressure p equal to the osmotic ])artial pressure 
of these ions. If a current flows, due to the 
E.M.F., the ions pass from the jiressuro P to 
the pressure p, and in this change a certain 
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amount of work must be done by the ions. 
This we can proceed to calculate and thus 
arrive at a value for the E.M.F. 


First let us take the ordinary case of work done 
by an expanding gas. 8ii[)poBc a certain quantity 
of gas is held in a cylinder by a piston, tho length 
of tho cylinder up to the i:)iHton btdng x and the area 
of tho |)ist()n (or cross-section of tho cylinder) being 
A. Let the pressure of the gas bo p and its volume 
V. Then tho total pressure outward on tho piston 
is pA. If tho gas causes tho piston to move outwards 
through a small distance dx, tlien tho work done by 
tlio gas in tins moveinent is pAdx. But since Adx 
is tlu) variation in volume, or di\ this expression 
bocoinos pdv, and tho work done in a change of 

volume from to is tliiis | Further, 

Jvi 

in gases we have tho relation (R being a 

constant and T tho absolute temperature), so that tho 

I f/i) 

work done ™RT/ , 

Jvi w 

=RT log^ ’^==RT loge 

tq 1 2 


It beoomesH nocossary to dt^fino R by taking a defmito 
quantity of gas, anti liero again, for this particular 
purpose, tlio gramme molecule is a convonient unit. 
Now the gramme ni(.)lecnlc of a gas occupies a volume 
of 22-38 litres at normal temperature and pressure, 
and if this is taken as a basis the value of R, expressed 
twj lieat, beoomes 2 calories. 

In tho case of an eloctrodo in an electrolyte, when 
a current flows the ions pass from tho electrolytic 
solution pressHure P to tho oamotiti partial pressuro 2h 
and we may apply the result just obtained to evaluate 
tlio work done by tho ions. On tho other hand, if 
the metal is monovalent, 9(),r)4() coulombs will be 
re(pnrcd to decompose one grammes moleouh*, and if 
E (in volts) is tho value of tho single E.M.F. of tho 
metal/li(|uid junction, tho work done is also equal to 
Dfl, 54011, so that we may write 

9(],54()E« RTlog, 

P 


if R is suitably ex|)reHMt'd. As already stated, R is 
oqtial to 2 calories, or to 2>:42xl()‘* C.0.8. units of 
work (the nuafluinical equivalent of heat being 
42 X 1()‘* ergs). Hiiuio a (Huilomb is one tenth of tho 
C.(L8. unit, and a volt is lo*^ C.G.8. units, wo have 


E»- 


2:<-12xl()'» P 

I log® ^ volts 


90,540 X 10- ’•'xYo^ 


-0-00()087T log-i ? volts 
P 

«0-0002T logio volts, 

, generally, 

0-()(){)2 ,,, , P 

E-— • Tlogxo 

V ” V 


vnIf.H 


• (4) 


in whitih v m the valency of tho metal, T is the 
absolute temperature (expressed in degrees 
centigrade), P is tho electrolytic solution 
])re8surt5, and $) is the osmotic partial pressure 
of tlie ion in solution. This is the Nemst 
equation of E.M.E. 


If the temperature is 15"^ Cl, T is 288 and the 
equation becomes 

E = 0-0575 log^o ? volts, . . (5) 

for a univalent metal. If the valency is v, then 


0-0575, P „ 
- logio - volts. 


( 6 ) 


This expression applies to a single plate or 
electrode. Such a single E.M.F. cannot be 
measured by ordinary means. For this pur- 
pose the dropping mercury electrode has been 
developed, and by this method the value of the 
E.M.F. between zinc and normal zinc sulphate 
solution has been deduced as 0-52 volt. If the 
zinc sulphate is sufficiently dilute to regard it 
as completely ionised, then the osmotie partial 
pressure p of the metal ions due to a gramme 
molecule of tho salt in a litre of solution is 22-38 
atmospheres. These values of E and p may 
now bo substituted in tho expi'ession for E, and 
the value of P, the electrolytic solution pres- 
suro, may be calculated. The figures so 
obtained are often enormous or very small. 
Thus the electrolytic solution pressure of zinc 
is 2-7 X 10^® atmospheres, but that of lead is 
1-1 X 10“^ atmospheres. 

In every ordinary cell we are concerned with 
two such expressions as the one just given, 
one for each plate. Thus, in the case of a 
reversible cell, of the Baniell type, if we 
neglect the small E.M.F.’s at the metal/metal 
and liquid/liquid junctions, we have two 
metal/liquid junctions contributing to the 
E.M.F. of the cell At both these junctions the 
metal ions tend to pass into solution, but this 
can only occur at one of the plates, deposition 
occurring at the other. Thus one plate will 
be positive and the other negative in respect 
to the solution. The E.M.F. at 15° C. will 
be tho difference of the two potentials and will 
bo given by 

E = „ (logio p - logio y) volts, 


assuming that both tho metals are of the same 
valency. In the simple case whore the two 
solutions liave equal oonoentrations we have 
p ^p' and the formula l)ec()mea 


0-0575 , P 
^ logiop, volts. 


( 7 ) 


As an example wo may take the Daniell cell 
with zinc and copper plates. Here i;— 2, 
pT=2-7xl0^® atmospberos for zinc, and 
P' = 4*8 X 10” f t)r coi)pcr. Hence, substituting 
in (7), 

0-0575, /2-7 

B= — ^ logio X 10” j volts 

= 0-02876 X 38-7602 volts 


-1-11 volts. 


This is approximately the value observed. 

It follows from equation (7) that so long as 
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the two solutions are of equal ionic concentra- 
tions the E.M.P. is independent of their 
strength. This is found to be approximately 
the case. 

Conversely, we may have two solutions of 
different ionic concentrations but with both 
plates of the same metal. We then have 
p=p' and the formula becomes 


,, 0*0575, p' 

B = -^logio|; volts- 


(8) 


Such cells are termed concentration cells. 
For example, we may have the cell, 
silver/(N/100) silver-nitrate-solution/(N/10) sil- 
ver-nitrate-solution/silver. The E.M.F. is then 

^ 0-0575, 100 


=0*0575 volt, 

assuming that the ionisation is complete in 
both the solutions. Actually the E.M.F. is 
affected also by the ionic velocities, and the 
exact expression is more complicated than that 
just given. The rate at which cells of this 
kind can generate electrical energy is small, 
because they depend upon diffusion instead of 
upon chemical energy, and thus the currents so 
obtainable are small compared with those 
from the more usual type of cell, even when 
regard is had to the low E.M.F. 


V. Examples op Practical Cells 
§(16) One-plxjid Cells. — The simplest type 
of cell is that in which only a single electrolyte 
is employed, and, as simplicity is desirable, 
many such cells have been developed. The 
so-called “ simple cells ” belong to this type, 
but they are not commonly used, as the E.M.F. 
is low and the depolarisation is generally poor. 

(i.) The Bichromate Cell — With regard to 
depolarisers, there is a choice between liquids 
and solids, as already mentioned. The simplest 
form of one-fluid cell with a liquid depolariser 
is the Bichromate cell. The electrolyte here 
consists of dilute sulphuric acid with a bi- 
chromate or chromic acid dissolved therein. 
One plate is of carbon and the other of zinc, 
which, owing to the electrolyte being acid, 
must be amalgamated. The E.M.F. is 1 *9-2*0 
volts. Potassium bichromate is often used as 
the depolariser ; sodium bichromate, however, 
not only gives a better result, but is much more 
easily soluble and gives less trouble in the 
formation of alum crystals, which are liable to 
form if the cell is used over a considerable 
period and evaporation is allowed to take place. 
A still more easy depolariser to use is chromic 
acid, as it is very quickly dissolved and a 
smaller weight is required. A suitable formula 
for general use is as follows : 

Wilier 1 litre 35 fluid oz. 

►Sodium bichromate . 7() grammes 2*5 oz. 

Hulphurie acid (cone.) 100 c.c. 3*6 fluid oz. 


The sodium bichromate may be replaced by 
about 45 grammes or 1*8 oz. of chromic acid in 
the respective formulae. The sulphuric acid 
may be added to the water, and the depolariser 
dissolved therein subsequently, or the acid 
may be added to the solution of the depolariser. 

The depolarisation is not very satisfactory 
in such cells ; it falls off rather rapidly owing 
to the decomposition of the depolariser and 
its dilution, not merely with its own products 
but with the zinc sulphate formed by the action 
of the cell. A considerably better result is 
obtained by introduc- 
ing a porous pot, as 
seen in Fig, 7. The 
zinc is placed in the 
porous pot which alone 
contains the depolaris- 
ing solution, sometimes 
mixed with a little 
acid or zinc sulphate 
to reduce the internal 
resistance. When the 
cell is not in use the 
zinc should be removed 
if the electrolyte is 
acid. If a porous pot 
is used it should con- 
tain a little mercury 
to help in maintaining the amalgamation of 
the zinc. Porous pots should be kept in water 
when out of use, to prevent crystallisation of 
salts in their pores and consequent splitting. 

Constant polarisation can only be secured by 
removing and replenishing the depolariser as 
rapidly as it is used. This method has been 
successfully applied in the Benk5 cell, which has 
been described in detail by the present writer. ^ 

(ii.) The Lalmide Cell , — When we come to 
solid depolarisers we find that two main typos 
have been developed. One of these depends 
upon the use of cupric oxide. This is a con- 
venient depolariser, for it can be made up in 
the form of slabs fitted into a framework of 
copper, thus forming the positive plate. The 
necessary conductivity is given to this plate by 
reducing the surface. The electrolyte is a 
solution of caustic soda (one part of soda to 
three of water by weight), and therefore the 
zinc does not require amalgamation, as appreci- 
able local action is absent except at the surface 
of the electrolyte, where it slowly takes effect. 
Very good results are given by these cells, the 
depolarisation being excellent and permitting 
a considerable current, but the E.M.F. is low. 
At first this may be 1*0 or 1*1 volts, but the 
effective value is only about 0*75 volt. 

This form of cell was originally devised l)y 
Be Lalande, but has been modified in detail by 
others, particularly by Edison. Such cells 
remain effective a considerable time without 
attention and have therefore been used on a 
1 huL El Eng. J., 1911, xlvi. 741. 
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considerable scale for track - signalling on 
railways. 

(iii.) The Ledariche Cell . — The most notable 
example of a single-fluid cell with solid depolar- 
iaers is the one that was introduced by 
Leclanch6 in 1868. In this case the positive 
consists of a carbon surrounded by manganese 
peroxide, or some equivalent combination, and 
the electrolyte is a solution of ammonium 
chloride (2 oz. to 4 oz. to the pint). Since the 
electrolyte is neutral or alkaline, local action is 
negligible, but the zincs are usually amal- 
gamated. A certain amount of local action 
slowly takes place, more particularly (as is 
always the case) near the surface of the electro- 
lyte. The E.M.F. initially is about 1*5 volts, 
but as the depolarisation is not very perfect 
this value falls somewhat, and when on closed 
circuit for any length of time the value may 
1)0 more nearly 1 volt. For this reason 
Leclanch6 cells are employed only for inter- 
mittent work, and gener- 
ally where the current 
required is- comparatively 
small. They can be left 
without attention and 
therefore have become 
very popular in such 
applications as electric 
bells. 

The reaction may be 
roughly described by say- 
ing that the chlorine of 
the ammonium chloride 
attacks the zinc and that 
the NH4 ion passes to 
the manganese peroxide. 
Hero it splits up into 
NH3 and hydrogen, the latter reducing the 
MnOjj to 

The original and most usual form of 
Lcclanch6 coll is that shown in Fig. 8. Here 
the manganese peroxide is mixed with broken 
gas carbon and is held against the carbon plate 
by being packed into a porous pot. The latter 
is sealed up with i)itch in which there is a small 
glass vent tube to allow the liberated ammonia 
to eBcai>e. The effectiveness of the depolarisa- 
tion must depend to no small extent on the 
intimate mixing of the carbon and the man- 
ganese peroxide, because the hydrogen will bo 
deposited upon the carbon (owing to its high 
conductivity) and must find its way to the 
manganese peroxide before its oxidation can 
result. For this reason it has become cus- 
tomary to use both manganese peroxide and 
carbon in the powdered form. The British 
Post Office specify that the manganese ore 
shall pass through a sieve having 40 meshes to 
tlie inch, but shall remain on a sieve having 60 
meshes to the inch. It is found that sharp 
crystalline grains of the ore are more effective 
than rounded grains. 



Fig, 8. 



Fig. 9. 


The objection to this construction of the cell 
is that the porous pot introduces resistance and 
that the cell is open, so that evaporation takes 
place. For the former reason, agglomerate 
blocks, made up of 
carbon and manganese 
peroxide held together 
by some binding 
material, have been 
used. These are gener- 
ally held against the 
carbon plate, one on 
each side, by india- 
rubber bands. In this 
way the porous pot 
becomes unnecessary, 
but the depolarisation 
is not so satisfactory 
as with a porous pot 
properly charged. By 
adding graphite the 
agglomerate block may 
be used to take the 
place of the carbon. This method is used in 
the Leclanch6-Barbier coll, made by the Silver- 
town Co. {Fig. 9), which has the advantage 
of being closed and there- 
fore free from evaporation. 

The disadvantages of the 
porous pot have been over- 
come by using what are 
known as sack elements.” 
It may be said that these 
are obtained by replacing 
the porous pot by canvas. 
The carbon is surrounded 
by the depolarising mix- 
ture, which is then bound 
round tightly in canvas. A 
suitable top and bottom 
are fitted as seen in Fig, 10, 
which shows an element by Siemens .Brothers 
& Co. Such elements have been found to be 
very satisfactory, and cells on this principle 
have been made in 
comparatively large 
sizes so as to be 
capable of giving 
much larger currents. 

The Post Office form 
of Leclan(*h6 cell 
with sack element, 
as made by Siemens 
Brothers & Co., is 
shown in Fig. 11. 

Some other de- 
polarising materials 
have been used to 
a limited extent in 
single-fluid cells. Of 

these, mention may be made of lead per- 
oxide, silver chloride, and acid mercuric 
1 sulphate. 



l^iG. 10. 



Fig. 11, 
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(iv.) Cells with Gaseous De^polarisation . — 
Attempts have been made to use atmospheric 
oxygen as the depolariser, but the difficulty is 
to bring it into action. The latest cell of this 
kind is that due to Prof. C. Fery. In this cell 
the zinc, instead of being of the usual vertical 
type, is a horizontal j)late at the bottom of the 
coll. If a vertical zinc passing through the 
surface of the electrolyte is employed in the 
usual way it becomes attacked arb this point by 
the atmospheric oxygen in the electrolyte, and 
basic salts are thus formed, which are trouble- 
some. This is avoided by placing the zinc at 
the bottom of the cell. Any crystals that are 
formed remain in the lower half of the cell, and 
the upper part of the solution remains as a 
store-house of dissolved oxygen. The carbon 
is in the form of a vertical cylinder with a 
large surface, and depolarisation is effected 
by the Qxygen in solution coming in contact 
with the carbon. Such a cell is capable of 
maintaining a current through 60 ohms for 
months, the P.D. falling from, say, 0*87 to 
0-81 volt. 

§ (17) Two-flxjid Cells.— In cells of the 
two -fluid type a liquid depolariser is used and 
is of such a nature that it cannot be mixed with 
the electrolyte employed to attack the zinc. 
The depolarisation is usually very effective, 
but porous pots are often troublesome. 

(i.) The Daniell Cell — There are various 
modifications of Daniell cell, the simplest con- 
sisting of a jar containing a porous pot. In the 
latter is placed the zinc, and in the space 
between the porous pot and the outer jar is 
placed a cylindrical sheet of copper. The 
zinc stands in dilute sulphuric acid, or prefer- 
ably in a solution of zinc sulphate, and the 
copper plate in a saturated solution of copper 
sulphate. The E.M.F. varies from 1-07 to l-li 
volts, the value depending on the densities of 
the solutions. The reactions involved have 
already been described. 

The sulphuric acid may be of the strength 
obtained by mixing one volume of concentrated 
acid with 10 volumes of water. The zinc 
8ulj)hato may vary considerably in eoncentra- 
ti< >n. If a quarter of a pound is dissolved in a 
})int of water this will generally be sufficient. 
The copper sulphate, on the other hand, should 
be concentrated, and ‘therefore crystals of the 
salt are often placed in the cell ; also the area 
of the copper plate should be as large as pos- 
sibki. By the nature of the cell the internal 
resistance is rather high. 

It is essential that the copper sulphate should 
not reach the zinc, as it would then be immedi- 
ately deposited thereon and local action would 
ensue. With the arrangement just described 
diffusion is inevitable after a time and therefore 
the cell cannot be left for long periods, par- 
ticularly if not in use. 

This defect is somewhat remedied in the 


gravity form (Fig. 12). Here the copper plate 
is placed at the bottom of the jar, with crystals 
upon it, and the zinc plate is suspended above. 
In a cell of this kind diflusionjs not so marked, 
provided the cell is 
kept in use. Also the 
porous pot is avoided ; 
but the cell is not so 
portable, for any 
shaking tends to in- 
crease the diffusion of 
the copper sulphate. 

Kelvin’s tray battery, 
which is a form of 
gravity Daniell, has 
been largely used in 
submarine telegraphy. 

In other modifica- 
tions, such as that 
by Siemens and 
Halske, Minotto’s and 
Meidinger’s, various methods have been 
adopted with a view to greater permanence, 
at the same time eliminating the porous pot. 

(ii.) The Grove Cell — In this cell the depolar- 
iser is strong nitric acid. The form usually 
adopted is illustrated in Fig. 13, and the 
principle of the cell has been already described. 
The positive plate, which is a sheet of platinum, 
is placed in a flat narrow 
i:)orous pot holding the nitric 
acid. The zinc, which stands 
in dilute sulphuric acid, is 
in the form of a heavy cast- 
ing extending round both 
sides of the porous pot, so 
that the internal resistance 
is low. The E.M.F. is T9 
to 2 volts, and thus such 
cells are capable of giving 
considerable currents pro- 
vided they are required only 
for, say, one day. An ob- 
jection to nitric acid is that nitric and nitrous 
oxides are formed, giving rise to corrosive 
fumes. 

(iii.) The Bunsen Cell. — Owing to the high 
cost of platinum, a carbon rod or plate has been 
used as the positive, thus converting the Grove 
cell into what is known as the Bunsen. The 
cell generally takes the form of a cylindrical 
porous pot which stands in an outer jar. The 
porous pot contains the nitric acid and a square 
rod of carbon, and the zinc takes a cylindrical 
form surrounding the porous pot. Otherwise, 
what has been said in regard to the Grove cell 
applies equally to the Bunsen. 

§ (18) Dry Cells. — The term “ dry cell ” is 
strictly a misnomer, as no (;ell can generate 
current if it is really dry ; but the term is 
conveniently used to denote cells in which the 
electrolyte is in the form of a paste or other- 
, wise held so that there is nothing to be sj)ilt if 



Fig. 12. 



Fig. IIL 
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the cell is inverted. Snoh cells are now used 
in enormous quantities. 

(i.) Typical OonstriicUon. — So far, dry cells 
have been based upon the principles of the 
Leclanche cell, i.e. they consist of zinc and 
carbon plates with manganese peroxide as the 
depolariser, ammonium chloride being the 
electrolyte held in some convenient manner. 
The construction commonly adopted is shown 
in Fig. 14. The container is made of zinc and 
this is used as 
the zinc plate. 
At the bottom of 
the container is 
placed a layer of 
insulation, such 
as cardboard. 
The carbon is 
surrounded by a 
mass of black de- 
polarising paste, 
and between this 
and the zinc con- 
tainer is a white 
paste which may 
be regarded as 
the ©loctrolyto. 
Above the de- 
polariser and the 
white paste is a 
layer of sawdust 
or similar porous 
material, and 
al)ove this the 
cell is com})letod 
with a bitumi- 
nous seal provided with a vent tube through 
which any gases may escape. The E.M.F. is 
about 1*5 volts, as in the Leclanche cell. 

The exact compositions tised are regarded as 
trade secrets, but the depolarising paste is 
stated to be of the following character : 



A, cardboard case; B, depolar- 
ising paste ; C, earl)on ; 1>, white 
paste; E, insulating layer; F, 
BJiwdust; G, bituminous seal; 
Ti, positive terminal ; T®, nega- 
tive terminal ; Z., zinc ; 11, vent. 


Manganese peroxide 10 lb. 

Carbon or graphite, or both ... 10 lb. 

Sal-ammoniac 2 lb. 

Zinc chloride 1 lb. 


Sufficient water is added to make this mixture 
into a suitable paste. The zinc chloride is 
necessary to prevent the contents of the coll 
becoming too dry and it also appears to prevent 
local action and takes up free ammonia. This 
paste is rammed into a mould round the carbon, 
the two being then removed and placed in the 
container. The white paste is then run in and 
allowed to set. The latter may bo made up of 
flour, plaster of Paris, sal-ammoniac, and zinc 
chloride in suitable proportions, with water to 
form a paste. Sometimes a gelatinous paste 
is used. 

Since the depolarising paste contains elootro- 
lyte, the white paste need only be thick enough 
to keep the black paste from touching the 


zinc container. The process can he carried a 
step further by abolisliing the white paste, 
and substituting for it a layer of blotting-paper. 
This course is often adopted in America. It 
has the advantage of reducing the internal 
resistance to a minimum, but the paper is more 
fragile from the point of view of preventing the 
depolariser from touching the zinc. 

The carbon with the surrounding depolarising 
paste is often made up in the form of a sack 
element, in which case a gelatinous electrolyte 
is used. This is particularly tlie case in srnaJl 
flash-light cells. 

(ii.) Desiccated Cells. — Dry cells, although 
very convenient, suffer from tlie defect that 
they dry up in course of time, particularly if 
not in use. This may l>o due partly to evapora- 
tion and partly to tb.o “ setting ” of the in- 
gredients. Thus the internal resistance, which 
may bo very low initially, slowly inc-reasos. 
Sometimes, also, gases are formed which 
cannot escape, or expansion takes pla(U') from 
other causes, and the cell hursts. 

In order to eliminate the deterioration whicJi 
may take place on merely keeping sucdi cells in 
stock, cells have been developed wlucli may be 
termed “ desiccated cells,” as they arcs truly 
dry and will not generate a current until wiitc^r 
has been added to them. 

In these cells the positive element is geunwaily 
made up in the sack form, and this is j)lac(Ml in 
the container along with a sufficient supply of 
sal-ammoniac crystals. Thus the coll btHiomes 
I)ractically a Leclanohd wet cell on a,(lding tlu^ 
necessary water. In the cell made by tli(\ 
General Electric Go., however, a hollow p(U’- 
foratod carbon is used, sutTounded by a dry 
depolarising mixture together with sal- 
ammoniac crystals, the mixture IxMug kepti 
away from the zinc by absorbent papcT. The 
cell is rendered active by adding water through 
the carbon. 

§ (19) Stand ABD Cells. — Standard colls are 
of the greatest importance in (deetrieal mea- 
surements and much researe.h has been (iarried 
out in this direction. 

(i.) The Weston or Gadmiuni Cell. — Thin 0 (^ll, 
which is due to E. Weston of tlu^ United States, 
was recommended as a standard of oloctneal 
pressure by the International ConfertuK^o on 
Electrical Units and Standards whicJi met in 
London in 1908. The construction of the cell, 
which can only he very briefly stated here, will 
be understood by referemso to Fig. 15. It is 
set up in a glass vessel consisting of two tubers 
closed at one end and eonnoe-ted by n (woss 
tube, giving what is called the H-forrn. The 
positive electrode is mercury and tin’s negatives 
electrode is a cadmium amalgam containing 
12-5 per cent of cadmium. Above the mercury 
is a layer of paste made by mixing mercurous 
sulphate with powdered crystals of cadmium 
sulphate and a saturated aeueous solution of 
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cadmium sulphate. A layer of cadmium sul- 
phate crystals is then introduced into each 
limb, and finally the cell is filled to a convenient 
level with a saturated solution of cadmium 



M. mercury ; A, amalgam ; P, paste ; C, cadmium 
sulpnate crystals; B, saturated solution of cadmium 
sulphate; K, cork; (1, marine glue. 

sulphate. Connection to the mercury and 
amalgam can be made by means of platinum 
wires sealed into the glass as shown on the left, 
in which case the tops of the tubes may be 
sealed off by heating in the flame of a blow- 
pipe ; or platinum wires protected by glass 
tubes can be used as shown in the right-hand 
figure, in which case the cell is sealed by means 
of corks and marine glue. The preparation of 
the materials must be carried out with great 
care if the highest accuracy is desired. The 
methods to be followed will be found in various 
papers. ^ 

The E.M.F. of the cell (as agreed by the 
National Physical Laboratory, the Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, and the Reichsan- 
stalt) is 1 -0183 volts at 20° C. The variation of 
E.M.F. with temperature between 0° G and 
40° 0. follows the formula (recommended by the 
International Conference in 1908) : 

E« := Eao - 0*0000406(« - 20) ~ 0'00000095(i - 20)^ 
■ 4 - 0 * 00000001 («-- 20 )^ 

Thus the temperature coefficient is very small 
and may generally be neglected. Such cells 
can bo made to a high degree of accairacy. For 
example, it was found that the mean of 13 
Weston cells made by H. L. Bronson and A. N. 
Shaw differed from the mean of those at the 
Buroau of Standards by less than 4 micro- volts 
and from the mean of those at the National 
Physical Laboratory by less than 5 micro- 
volts. 

(ii.) The. Clark Cell— This cell, which was 
due to Latimer Clark, was the first successful 

^ S('o Ilci)()rtH of the Electrical Standards Com- 
mittee of tile B.A., 11)07, etc. The more important 
work Is HimmmrlHed in Primarn Batteries by W. R. 
< kjoper. S(3c also “ tUee.trical Measurements," § (45). 


standard of electrical pressure. It is obtained 
by substituting zinc sulphate for cadmium 
sulphate in the Weston cell. If made in a 
similar manner and with suitable precautions 
in the preparation of the zinc sulphate very 
satisfactory results are obtained. The E.M.F, 
is 1-433 volts at 15° C. The great objection to 
the cell is its high temperature-coefificient. 
According to W. Jaeger and K. Kahle the 
variation of E.M.F. with temperature is given 
by the following equation : 

Ei =E i 5 - 0-00119(i - 15) - 0^000007 {t - 15) 2 . 

This means that the variation per degree C. is 
0-0012 volt, which is a serious amount, 
whereas the corresponding figure for the 
Weston cell is only 0*00004 volt. r. c. 

BATTERIES, SECONDARY 

§ (1) Introduction. — There is no essential 
electro -chemical difference between the second- 
ary cell and the primary cell when either is 
used as a generator of electrical energy. In 
the case of the primary cell, however, the 
interacting bodies must be mostly thrown away 
and replaced after a certain discharge has taken 
place if an efficient result is desired. On the 
other hand, the interacting bodies in a second- 
ary cell are not replaced, but are brought back 
to their original condition by passing a current 
in the reverse direction to that of the current 
on discharge. A secondary cell may thus be 
defined as a voltaic cell which is reversible ; 
that is, a cell in which the chemical changes can 
be reversed by the action of a reverse current. 

Secondary cells are sometimes called 
“ accumulators ” or “ storage cells,” but these 
names are misnomers. Such cells do not 
accumulate or store electrical energy like a 
condenser ; they are more in the nature of 
converters, for they change electrical energy 
into chemical energy and vice versa. 

Many primary cells are more or less reveraible, 
and some of them have therefore been used as 
secondary cells. As an example of a cell which 
is irreversible we may take the simple cell 
consisting of zinc and platinum in dilute 
sulphuric acid. In its discharge this cell gives 
zinc sulphate at the zinc plate (which salt 
passes into solution) and hydrogen on the 
platinum plate, this gas being slowly evolved. 
Although a reverse current may re-deposit 
some of the dissolved zinc it can never replace 
the hydrogen that has been lost, and therefore 
such a cell is useless as a secondary cell, being 
irreversible. A Daniell cell, on the other hand, 
is fairly reversible ; the zinc will be re- 
deposited and the copper will pass into solution 
as copper sulphate when a reverse current is 
passed, so that the original state is reproduced. 
But the conditions must be suitable for these 
changes to take place with regularity; also 
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diffusion leads to deterioration, so that the 
Daniell cell has not been seriously used as a 
secondary cell. Many other primary cells, such 
as Reynier’s zinc/sulphuric-acid/lead-peroxide 
cell, Sutton’s copper/sulphuric-acid/lead-per- 
oxide cell, and the Waddell -Entz zinc/potas- 
sium-hydrate/copper-oxide cell, have been 
tried, but none of them have proved to be 
commercially successful. 

An excellent example of a reversible cell is 
the well-known gas cell due to Sir W. Grove. 
If two inverted tubes, with platinum electrodes 
(preferably platinised), stand in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and are filled with the acid, the 
passage of a current will decompose the water 
so that hydrogen will collect in the cathode 
tube and oxygen in the anode tube as indicated 
in Fig. 1. If, now, the cell is closed through a 
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resistance it will generate a current until the 
hydrogen and oxygen have all re-combined to 
form water, and thus the initial condition will 
be completely reproduced. The electrodes act 
as though they consisted of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, Although this cell is in many ways ideal, 
it suffers from the fact that the action depends 
upon the area of contacjt of the platinum with 
the electrolyte just at the surface of the latter, 
and consocpiently the rate at which the com- 
bination takes place is low ; in other words, the 
current obtainable is small compared with that 
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given by other cells of the same size. Interest- 
ing work on this cell has been done by K. 
Siegl.^ The reactions of the gas cell are shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 2. Here the water is 

1 meU. Zeits.y 1913, xxxiv. 1317. 


looked upon as conducting. The electrolysis, 
or charging current, causes liberation of 
hydrogen at the cathode and two hydroxyls at 
the anode, but the latter combine to give water 
and oxygen. 

Commercial secondary cells are of two 
general types, namely, (1) the lead cell, and (2) 
the much more recent iron/nickel cell. The 
former is acid and the latter is alkaline. 

A. Li^ad Cell 
I. General PRiNcirLES 

§ (2) Plant^j’s Work, — The lead cell arose 
from the work of Gaston Plants on the polarisa- 
tion of metals in electrolysis. Plants noticed 
that any voltameter, after the passage of a 
current, would act as a generator, no matter 
what the metal of the electrodes, so long as the 
cathode was polarised, but that lead was 
particularly active in this respect. He then 
proceeded to increase the capacity. Lead 
differs from some metals in that if this metal 
is used for both electrodes, the hydrogen 
evolved at the cathode produces no effect upon 
the lead plate so used, beyond cleaning it ; on 
the other hand, the oxygen evolved at the 
anode forms a colloidal film of lead peroxide. 
This film soon stops the oxidising action. 
Plants found that if the voltameter is then 
allowed to stand for a sufficient time, or if the 
cell is short-circuited, the peroxide becomes 
converted into sulphate, after which the process 
can be repeated, when not only will the lead 
sulphate be converted into le^^d peroxide but 
more peroxide will be formed than existed 
previously, because the lead plate can be 
further attacked until it becomes again pro- 
tected. By repeating the process a sufficient 
number of times an adherent and crystalline 
coating of lead peroxide is obtained of consider- 
able capacity. 

The capacity of the other electrode, however, 
which has been subjected merely to the action 
of hydrogen, is still negligible, not being appreci- 
ably attacked by the acid on discharge. But 
if a poroxidised plate is made a cathode (that 
is, if the peroxide upon it is not merely con- 
verted into sulphate but the current is still 
continued in the same direction so as to obtain 
further reduction) the lead sulphate becomes 
wholly reduced to lead in a finely divided or 
spongy form. This lead can then be acted 
upon by the acid voltaically so that when it 
is opposed to a poroxidised plate in dilute 
sulphuric acid a cell is formed capable of 
supplying a considerable current. When a 
discharge thus takes place both the spongy lead 
and the lead peroxide are converted into lead 
sulphate. A charging current brings back the 
lead sulphate to spongy lead on the one plate 
and to lead peroxide on the other, so that the 
original state is reproduced. 
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II. Theory oe the Lead Cell 

§ (3) The Elements. — It has been shown in 
the article on “ Primary Batteries” that the two 
metals in a cell should be selected so as to be 
far apart in the electro-chemical series if a 
high E.M.F. is desired, and thus it might be 
thought that the use of the same metal, lead, 
for both the plates would lead to a very poor 
result. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the active material is lead on only one 
plate, being lead peroxide on the other. It is 
a well-known fact that if a metal is combined 
with a very electro -negative body such as 
oxygen, the resulting compound is electro- 
negative to the original metal, and the higher 
the percentage of oxygen the more electro- 
negative is the compound. Lead peroxide has 
a high percentage of oxygen, and consequently 
this compound is very electro -negative to lead, 
with the result that if lead and lead peroxide 
are used as the plates of a cell a high E.M.E. 
is obtained. In this case the lead of the per- 
oxide plate merely acta as a support for the 
active material. 

The lead peroxide plate is commonly called 
the positive, though electro -negative in char- 
acter. Similarly the lead plate is usually 
called the negative, though electro-positive in 
character. Whatever the method of manu- 
facture, the lead cell is simply a lead/suliDhuric- 
acid/lead-peroxide combination. On discharge, 
the lead and lead-peroxide are both more or 
less converted into lead sulphate, whilst on 
charging the reverse changes take place. 

§ (4) The Double Sulphate Theory. — 
It is rather remarkable that the discharge 
should result in the same compound at both 
plates, and this fact has given rise to much 
controversy. Generally electrolytic reactions 
give different products at the two electrodes 
because the ions are different, and therefore 
the view has often been taken that the forma- 
tion of lead sulphate on the positive jdate could 
merely be a secondary reaction and could not 
contribute to the E.M.E., more particularly as 
it does not depend upon the ion. According to 
the supporters of the “ double sulphate theory,” 
on the other hand, the formation of this 
sulphate is to be regarded rather as a primary 
reaction, contributing directly to the E.M.F., 
and this view is now very generally accepted. 
The theory is due to Gladstone and Tribe. 

The electro -chemical changes that take idace 
can be shown most readily by considering the 
effect of the ions H and SO^j of sulphuric acid 
upon the individual plates. 

On discharge, the SO^ ion attacks the lead 
of the negative plate, forming lead sulphate. 
Tlie hydrogen at the positive plate finds a 
ready depolariser in the lead peroxide, and the 
reduced oxide is converted into lead sulphate 
by the auljjhuric acid. 


On charging, the lead sulphate on the 
negative is reduced to spongy lead, sulphuric 
acid being re-formed. This is quite a simple 
reaction. At the positive plate the lead 
sulphate is attacked by the SO4 ion in the 
presence of water (the acid being always 
dilute) with the result that the sulphate is 
converted into lead peroxide and sulphuric 
acid is re-formed. 

These changes are shown in the following 
equations : 

Discharge. 

Negative plate . . . Pb -f S04=PbS04. 

Positive plate Pb02 + Hg + H2SO4 = PbS04 

+ 2H2O. 

Charge. 

Negative plate . . PbS04-l-H2=Pb 

-I-H2SO4 

Positive plate PhS04 -i- SO4 -h 2H2O = Pb02 

+ 2H2SO4. 

Or on both plates : 

Pb -l-PbOs + 2H2S04;^2PbS04 
-h2H20. 

On combining the changes that take place 
at the two plates, hearing in mind that H2 and 
SO4 are together equivalent to H2SO4, we 
obtain the final equation — a chemical equation 
as distinct from one that is electro-chemical — 
for the discharge. It^will be noticed that if 
the terms of the pair of equations for the charge 
be similarly collected together, the molecule 
of H2SO4 which appears on both sides being 
omitted, the same final equation is obtained, 
but written backwards. Consequently this 
equation is conveniently written with arrows 
indicating that it may be read either way, 
forwards for discharge and backwards for 
charge. 

§ (5) Experimental Evidence. — We can 
here only briefly consider the evidence upon 
which this theory rests. ^ 

First, there is the question of the actual bodies 
involved. Chemical analysis in such cases is 
often difficult of application. Moreover, when 
bodies are formed electrolytically it is conceiv- 
able that they may differ somewhat from 
apparently the same bodies formed by ordinary 
chemical means. The measurement of E.M.F., 
however, affords a method of detecting differ- 
ences. There has not been so much question 
about the spongy lead on the negative ; it is 
rather the lead peroxide on the positive that 
has given lise to controversy, as it was felt 
that some other oxide might be involved, or an 
hydrated form of the peroxide. It is found, 
however, that a plate made up with chemically 
prepared Pb02 gives the same E.M.F. as that 

^ A concise account of the double snlpliate theory 
and others will be found in The Theory of the Lead 
Accumulator, by F. Dolezalek. 
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observed with the positive plate of a lead cell 
formed in the ordinary way. The peroxide 
might be hydrated, but Strecker ^ found that 
the E.M.F. due to a positive plate is un- 
affected after the plate has been heated to 
170° C., at which temperature the hydrate, 
if present, would be decomposed. Analysis 
of the active material at various stages of 
charge and discharge have been given by 
Ayrton, Lamb, and Smith. ^ These various 
investigations are sufficient to prove that 
PbOg is the active material on the positive 
plate. 

It will be realised that if the equations are 
true, and are due to the actions of the ions as 
distinct from ordinary chemical changes, the 
various bodies formed or decomposed must bo 
formed or decomposed in proportion to the I 
quantity of electiicity that passes on charge or 
discharge. Here the lead sulphate is the only 
body about which there has been much dis- 
cussion. The formation of sulphate on the 
negative plate has been found on analysis to 
agree satisfactorily with that required by the 
theory. But on the positive plate the agree- 
ment (for example, in the work of Mugden 
has not been so satisfactory. If the change 
from a reduced oxide to sulphate is a secondary 
reaction, agreement would not be expected. 
On the other hand, a definite divergence from 
the theoretical figure could hardly be expected, 
because the conversion to sulphate must be 
proceeding continually so long as a lower oxide 
is present. Here then the evidencjc is some- 
what weak, and it is necessary to fall back on 
thermo-chemical considerations, which will be 
given later. 

The other changes shown in the equations 
affect the electrolyte, and consist in the forma- 
tion of water and the using up of H2S()4 during 
discharge and the converse reactions on charge. 
Those changes are found to be strictly propor- 
tional to the quantity of electricity that has 
passed, and since they affect the strength of 
the sulphuric acid it follows that the vaiiation 
of the specific*- gravity of the electrolyte affords 
a measure of the quantity of electricity that 
passes. For this reason the 8i)ecific gravity is 
the most simple means of determining the state 
of a cell in regard to charge and discharge. 
This variation in the amount of H2SO4 is often 
taken as a measure of the amount of PbS().| 
formed on the plates, and correctly so, but it 
throws no light upon the question whether some 
of the 'PbSO^ on the positive plate is formed by 
a secondary reaction. 

A final tost of the assumed reactions is to 
ascertain whether the E.M.F, calculated from 
thermo -chemical data is in agreement with the 
observed figure, as explained in the article on 

* EML ZeiU., IBOl, r). 435, 

« ,/. hiM. EL Ena., 1890, xlx. 660. 

» Zeits. ElektmhemU, 1899, vi. 309. 


‘‘Primary Batteries.” The E.M.F. is given 
by the equation 


in which H is the heat in calories of the assumed 
reactions and TdE/dT is the temperature co- 
efficient of the E.M.F. multiplied by the 
absolute temperature in degrees C. In this 
case the heats of formation of lead sulphate 
from lead and from lead peroxide cannot be 
found directly, so that indirect methods must 
be adopted. Both Streintz ^ and Tscheltzow ® 
have made determinations of this kind. Taking 
Tscheltzow’ s results, the calculation may be 
set out briefly as follows : 


Heat of reactions, taking very dilute 

acid . . .88,800 cal 

Leas heat of dilution for acid of sp. gr. 

1-160 1,600 „ 


Heat of reactions . . 87,200 cal. 

E.M.F. (omitting 1 ‘89 volts. 

Add TdEJdT (T«290, dE/di^O’i 

xl0“8)=* 0-12 „ 

Corrected E.M.F. . . 2-01 volts. 


The first figure given above is true for only 
very dilute acid, and as sulphuric acid gives 
out heat on dilution it is necessary to make the 
correction here shown if the figures are to 
apply to acid of a specific gravity of 1-160, 
which is nearer that used in practice. The 
value of the E.M.F. based on the work of 
Streintz is somewhat lower, being 1*96 volts. 
The observed E.M.F. is 1-99 to 2-01 volts, so 
that the calculated values must be regarded as 
reasonably satisfactory evidence in support of 
the reactions assumed in the double sulphate 
theory. Perhaps the only serious objection 
that can be taken to this part of the evidence 
is that many thermo -chemical data are far 
from accurate. 

An interesting light is thrown on the equation 
of the reactions taking place in the lead cell by 
the consideration of reversibility. It has been 
pointed out that the equation may be read in 
either direction. In other words, the reactions 
are completely reversible, and therefore it 
follows that the E.M.F. on charge should be 
the same as that on discharge, at least when 
the plates are in the normally charged condi- 
tion. This has been shown to be the case by 
Dolezalek.® The method followed is indicated 
in Fig. 3. If the potential difference is mea- 
sured when a low charging current is flowing, a 
certain value will be obtained which will be in 
excess of the E.M.F. on account of the internal 
resistance of the cell, other disturbing causes 

‘ Wied. Ana., 1894, Iv. 698. 

® CompteH livndaH, J886, (*.. 1458. 

« Ann. Plum. Chem., 1898, Ixv. 894, and his Theory 
of the Lead Aeeumulator. 
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being practically absent when the value of the 
current is sufficiently low. If the current is 
gradually reduced the potential difference falls. 


Volts 

2’080 


2-078 


2-076 


2-074 

o 0 -os 0-1 Ampere 

I’lQ. 3. 

becoming more and more nearly equal to the 
E.M.F. Such observations are shown plotted 
in Fig. 3, giving a curve marked “ charge.” If 
this curve is produced until it cuts the axis, a 
point will be found corresponding to no current, 
and which may thus be regarded as the limiting 
value when the charging current is zero, or as 
the E.M.P. on charge. Similarly the E.M.E. 
on discharge can be found. If the two curves 
meet on the axis, as in fact they do, then it 
may be said that the E.M.F. on charge is the 
same as that on discharge and that the cell is 
truly reversible. In actual working, as will be 
seen later, there are certain variations of the 
E.M.F. on charge and discharge, but the above 
holds good for any given normal state of the 
plates. 

§ (6) F^iey’s Theory. — Of the alternative 
theories, reference need be made only to the 
work of ProfOssor C. F4ry,^ as this forms the 
most recent attack upon the double-sulphate 
theory. F^ry holds the view that the oxide 
on the positive plate is PbaOg instead of PbOa- 
This contention is based upon observations that 
(1) the colour of the active material is much 
darker than that of normal PbOg ; (2) the 
active material, when placed in a stream of dry 
hydrogen, heats up and gives off water until the 
colour changes to that of ordinary PbOg ; (3) 
the active material when used as one plate of 
a cell having zinc as the other plate in dilute 
suljDhuric acid gives an E.M.F. of 2*4 volts, 
whereas PbOg gives 0*7 volt (contrary to the 
observations of Streintz), and a discharge is 
obtainable at 2-4 volts, followed by one at 
0-7 volt ; (4) quantitative analytical measure- 
ments indicate a composition approximating 
to the formula PbaO^. The conclusion is 
reached that the discharge changes the positive 
plate from PbaOg to PbOg. With regard to the 
negative, F6ry suggests on the ground of colour 
(which does not appear white on discharge as 
would be expected from the formation of 
PbSO^), and from quantitative experiments, 

^ SocUU Fran^aise des Flectriciens, Bulletin^ 1919, 
ix. 85; Journ. de Physique, 1917, v. 187; and 1919, 
viii. 161. 



that the active lead becomes Pb 2 S 04 on dis- 
charge instead of PbS 04 . Thermo -chemical 
support for these conclusions is lacking, as the 
necessary data are not available. There is 
other evidence beyond that here briefly given, 
but it may be said that much more confirma- 
tory evidence will be necessary before this 
theory can be accepted in place of the double- 
sulphate theory. 

III. Methods oe Formation 

There are three general methods of manu- 
facturing the active surface of plates. 

§ (7) The Original Plant3^ Method. — 
Reference has already been made to the original 
method adopted by Plante. This gives an 
excellent type of plate, but the great dis- 
advantage of the method is that it is very slow, 
particularly in the later stages as the thickness 
of the lead peroxide increases. Short-circuit- 
ing of the cell at intervals is necessary, as 
already explained, and the number of times 
that the operation of charging and short- 
circuiting must be carried through is large. 
Consequently the process is costly in electric 
energy and in the capital that is locked up 
during the period of manufacture. 

The process of converting the lead (or oxides 
in other processes) into active material is 
termed “ forming ” the plate. The plates 
would generally be formed by using duunny 
plates as the cathodes. In the Plants process 
only positives are directly produced. Nega- 
tives are obtained by taking fully formed posi- 
tives and reversing the current {%.&. using these 
positives as cathodes), so that the lead peroxide 
is not only reduced to sulphate, but the reducing 
process is continued until the active material 
is finally reduced wholly to spongy load. The 
plate is then in the proper state to be used as 
a negative. Owing to its high cost the original 
Plants process is no longer em{)loyed. 

§ (8) The Fattre, or Pasted, Prcxiess.— In 
order to eliminate these difficulties Camille 
Paure introduced the use of load oxidc^s pasted 
on to a lead grid, so that some of the lUHJCssary 
work should thus be performed chemically, only 
the remaining oxidation or reduction l)oing 
left for the current to perform. This tnotliod 
led to a great saving in time, and is therefore 
still in common use. Thera is the further 
advantage that both positive and negative 
plates can be formed at the same time. For 
the positives rod load or Pb-jO^ is used, since 
this oxide has a high pro|)ortion of oxygen and 
it is to be subjected to further oxidation. For 
the negatives, on the other hand, a muesh lower 
oxide is desirable, because it is to 1)0 subjected 
to reduction, and therefore litharge or PbO is 
used. In either case the oxide is mad© up 
into a paste with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
this is applied to lead grids which act as the 
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mechanical support. The plates so made are 
allowed to dry and harden, and when they 
are sufficiently “seasoned” the positives are 
made anodes and the negatives cathodes 
in an electrolytic bath with dilute sulphuric 
acid as the electrolyte, and a suitable current 
is passed for a considerable time until the 
Pb 304 is oxidised to Pb02 and the PbO is 
reduced to spongy lead. Sometimes the 
plates are formed with dummies as the other 
electrodes. 

§ (9) The Quick Formation Plantj& Pro- 
cess. — Although the pasted type of plate can 
be made much more quickly than a Plante 
plate it is not so strong, the active material 
being more delicate, A further process has 
therefore been developed in which some of the 
corrosion of the lead plate is carried out by 
chemical or electro -chemical means much more 
rapidly. For example, if lead is boiled in very 
dilute nitric acid it becomes oxidised, and this 
coating of oxide may then be further per- 
oxidised eleotrolytically. The more usual 
method, however, is to carry out the two 
operations together in an electrolytic bath by 
adding what are termed “ quick formation re- 
agents.” As examples of such bodies, nitrates, 
acetates and chlorates may be mentioned. 
These re-agents, under the influence of the 
current, attack the lead, probably forming 
somewhat unstable lead compounds, which 
are at once converted by the further action 
of the current into PbOa- Thus a good 
Plantd formation is obtained in a compara- 
tively short time. 

IV. General Characteristios op Plates 

§ (iO) Plantes Plates. — Plant 6 negatives 
are not generally used, as their advantages are 
not compensated by the additional weight of 
load that is entailed. It is otherwise in the 
case of positives, and consequently Plantd posi- 
tives are employed extensively in stationary 
battoiios where weight is unimportant. Cast 
lead is commonly used for plates, as this is more 
readily attacJicd in the process of formation 
than rolled load. Since the capacity depends 
upon the active area many types of i)late have 
been developed 
with a view to 
making the area 
as great as i)()s 
sible per unit of 
® apparent or 
nominal surface 
(i.e. the area 
disregarding in- 
Fra. 4. dentations), but 

the type now 
usually adopted is that which is cast with a 
large number of grooves, as shown in Fig. 4 
There is a centre core at A (which is some- 


times eaten away during the formation), and 
there are transverse ribs B at intervals, which 
give the necessary strength whether the 
centre core remains or is removed. By using 
carefully made gun- metal moulds the actual 
surface may thus become eight to ten times 
the nominal surface. As many as 40 ribs per 
inch have been cast in this way, but 30 ribs 
may be regarded as a more practical limit. 
A certain thickness of the rib must be left 
for formation, and if the ribs are very close 
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together the grooves become so filled up with 
active material that the free circulation of the 
acid is impeded. 

One exception to this type of plate has sur- 
vived and should be mentioned here, namely, 
the Chloride positive. This is shown in Fig, 5. 
It consists of a grid of antimonial lead having 
a number of circular perforations. If lead 
contains a small percentage of antimony 
its strength is much 
increased and it is 
unaffected in the 
forming bath. The 
necessary soft lead 
is in the form of 
special strip, as seen 
in Fig. 6. This is 
rolled into spirals, 
which are fitted into 
the circular openings 
in the grid under 
pressure. The plates Fxo. 6, 

are then formed, 

the formation taking place only on the soft 
lead spirals. 

§ (11) Pasted Plates.*— The fundamental 
difficulty in the pasted type of plate is that the 
paste tends to fall away from the grid, and 
therefore all grids are mad© with a view to 
retaining the paste as completely as possible. 
Much ingenuity has been displayed in this 
direction. Broadly, such grids may be classed 
as (1) those in which the ribs are thicker out- 
side than inside, and (2) those in which the ribs 
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are thicker inside than on the outside (see provide for free access for the required quantity 
Fig, 7). Since the positive active material bends of electrolyte. 

to expand, and the negative active material There is a further consideration which 
tends to contract, the first type is often used renders high porosity a necessity. Gladstone 
for positives and the second type for negatives, and Hibbert ^ showed that the E.M.F. of a cell 
the idea being that the expansion or contrac- depended on the strength of the sulphuric acid, 
tion, as the case may be, will serve to maintain Their results are given in the form of a curve 

in Fig. 9, from which it will be 
seen that a change in percentage 
strength from 20 per cent to 40 
per cent entails a rise of E.M.F. 
from 2-0 volts to 2-1 volts. Now, 
during the discharge of a cell the 
acid is being used up and thus 
becomes diluted within the pores 
of the active material. The higher 
Fig. 7. the rate of discharge the more will 

the acid become weakened in this 

contact with the ribs. The grids are always 
cast from antimonial lead, as it is essential, 
apart from questions of strength, that they 
should not undergo formation. From the 
nature of the construction it follows that 
pasted plates are much lighter than Plante 
plates for a given capacity, and they can be 
made very light for special purposes. 

§ (12) SEMi-PLANTii Positive Plates. — 

What may be described as “ Semi-Plant6 ” 
positive plates are made by taking a thick 
plate of soft lead, and making grooves or 
shelves in it such that these will 
readily hold a paste. Such a 
plate is shown in Fig. 8. They 
are only given a short formation, 
and initially they act as pasted 
plates. In the process of use, 
however, the supporting lead is 
Fig. 8. acted upon ; and, although the 
capacity of the paste may fall 
off, further peroxide is fornled on the sur- 
face of the lead, so that the plate eventually 
becomes more of a Plante than a pasted plate. 

§ (13) Charaoteb oe the Active Material. 

— ^Difficulties arise in the design, manufacture, 
and working of iilates owing to the inherent 
properties of the active materials. It may be 
well, therefore, at this juncture to say some- 
thing about the often conflicting conditions 
that have to be met. 

From the very nature of the problem it is 
essential that the active materials should be 
porous, because the capacity of a plate in 
ampere-hours depends upon the conversion of 
a solid material into lead sulphate and the 
converse change upon charging. Since chem- 
ical changes in solids are generally restricted 
to the surface layers, at least when such changes 
have to be complete in a few hours, it follows 
that anything like complete conversion can 
only take place if the material is very porous. 

In practice it is improbable that more than 
about half the active material undergoes the 
chemical changes, and even so it is difficult to 



way, and it can only regain its normal strength 
by diffusion of the stronger acid from the body 
of the cell. This process leads to a temporary 
lowering of the E.M.F. on discharge. Simi- 
larly, in charging a cell sulphuric acid is set 
free within the pores of the active material 



Fig. 9. 

and results in the electrolyte being locally 
strengthened. This again causes the E.M.F. 
to be increased above the normal value until 
the strength of acid is reduced by diffusion. 
It is therefore desirable that the porosity 
should be sufficient to permit this diffusion to 
take place readily ; otherwise the working of 
the cell can only be inefficient. 

Thus both the spongy lead and the lead per- 
oxide must be porous, but of the two the 
spongy lead is the more porous and the more 
yielding. This difference is of some import- 
ance, because lead sulphate is more voluminous 
than either the lead or lead peroxide from which 
it is formed ; consequently the porosity on 
both plates diminishes on discharge and stresses 
are set up owing to the desire to expand. 
Owing to the more yielding character of the 
spongy lead, the stresses set up in negative 
plates are less serious than those set up in 
positive plates. In a positive plate, on the 
other hand, if there is much more chemical 
action on the one side than on the other, the 
stresses on the one side may be sufficient to 
^ J. Inst, EL Eng., 1892, xxi. 412. 
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cause buckling of the plate, there being a lack 
of balancing stress on the other side. On this 
account a cell always contains one more 
negative plate than positive, so that both sides 
of every positive plate may be worked equally 
in charging and discharging. Buckling is 
practically limited to positive plates and may 
be caused by over-discharge, resulting in un- 
equal action and more expansion than can be 
taken up. 

Although porosity is of the utmost import- 
ance, it is essential that the plate as a whole 
should have sufficient mechanical strength to 
ensure a reasonable life. Many methods have 
been used to secure high porosity, but this has 
often been attained at the expense of the 
necessary strength, with the result that a high 
capacity has been obtained for a given weight 
but with a poor life, the active material 
becoming detached from the support or other- 
wise losing much of its value. For this reason 
the porous pot form of cell has been attempted 
more than once, but such cells have always 
failed to give ultimate satisfaction. 

Another point to which considerable atten- 
tion must be given, more particularly in large 
colls, is that the lead grids should have suffi- 
cient cross-section to carry the current without 
undue voltage drop. For efficient working and 
good life it is very necessary that the chemical 
action should take place evenly over the whole 
surface of the plate. Now the specific resist- 
ance of lead is about 13 times that of copper. 
It will be seen, therefore, that a serious drop in 
voltage for a given current is much more 
readily obtained with lead than with copper 
conductors, and that insufficient lead in the 
grids will load to the chemical action taking 
place near the lug where the current is collected 
from the plate in preference to the more distant 
parts. 

§ (14) Box Negatives.— Plates lose their 
capacity through the porosity of the active 
material becoming less 
and through loss of con- 
tact with the grid. Also 
an actual shedding of 
, the active ihatorial occurs 

as the cell is used. As 
■Perforations already mentioned, the 
spongy lead is more yield- 
ing than lead peroxide, 
and is liable to contract. 
For these reasons, what 
is known as the box tyx)e 
of negative has been 

li'io. U, -Part Soctiou. introduced. As seen in 

Fig. 10, this consists of a 
series of small l)oxe8 liaving a top and bottom of 
perforated sheet lead. The boxes are made in 
two halves, and for this purpose a perforated 
sheet of lead is |)lacod in a special mould into 
which molten antimonial lead is run. This 



becomes fused to the sheet, and the mould is so 
made that ribs are thus formed at intervals, 
running at right angles to one another, making 
a series of small trays as the final result. If 
two such trays are placed with the ribs against 
each other, a small box is formed having a per- 
forated top and bottom. Actually the ribs of 
one set of trays are made with projecting pins 
at intervals, and these lit into corresponding 
holes in the other set of ribs, so that the two 
can be easily fixed together. Before doing so 
some unformed paste is placed in each box, and 
thus when the trays are fitted together we have 
a plate in which the paste is contained within 
perforated lead enclosures. This is now formed 
electrolytically in the usual way. The advan- 
tage of this form of construction is that the 
active material is well supported, and conse- 
quently a paste can be used giving very porous 
spongy lead. 

There still remains the difficulty of contrac- 
tion and resulting loss of contact with the lead 
support, and to provide against this defect it 
is usual to add a certain proportion of an 
‘ ‘ expander. ’ ’ An expander is an inert material 
which slowly expands under the action of the 
cell and causes the active material to swell 
somewhat in the course of time, thus maintain- 
ing satisfactory contact between the spongy 
lead and the support. Secrecy is maintained 
as to the actual materials employed, but it may 
be mentioned that alumina has been used for 
this purpose. Expanders may be used in the 
ordinary pasted ty|)e of negative, but in that 
case care must bo taken to avoid too large a 
proportion ; otherwise the spongy lead becomes 
forced out, as the grid provides no moans of 
yielding such as is inherent in the perforated 
lead i)late of the box negative. 

§ (lb) Summary of CHAiiAOT,ERiSTios of 
Plates. — It may be said that the Plants 
positive is more robust than the pasted posi- 
tive, but there is not the eorresponding advan- 
tage in the l^lante negative. Consequently it 
is usual in stationary batteries, where weight 
is of little conHoquence, to use Plant6 positives 
an<l x>aHted negatives. Plants positives must 
ho tliiek to allow sufficient metal for further 
formation in the course of time through the 
effect of continued charge and discharge. 
Thus the positives tend to maintain their 
capacity. Negative plates, on the other 
hand, require much less metal, as this is 
not attacked, l)ut they tend to lose their 
capacity through loss of porosity and through 
loss of contact. The negative active material 
is more porous and more yielding than 
the positive. The positive active material 
is more delicate, less yielding, and more 
subject to stresses which may cause buck- 
ling. Negative plates have greater capacity 
than positives, owing to the greater porosity 
of the active material. Typical plates by 
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Pritchett & Gold and Electrical Power Storage 
Co., Ltd, are shown in Figs, 11 and 12. 



this purpose depends upon the size of the cell. 
Glass boxes are commonly used for the smaller 
sizes, and have the advantage that inspection 
of the plates is facilitated by being able to see 
through the spaces between the plates. For 
large cells glass becomes unsuitable, and then 
antimonial lead boxes may be used, or, more 
usually, wooden boxes lead lined. Ebonite 
and celluloid are only used for small portable 
cells. 

A number of plates are used in parallel to 
obtain the necessary capacity. A set of posi- 
tive plates or of negative plates for a cell is 
termed a positive or negative section. The 
plates are usually cast with lugs which, in the 
case of glass boxes, rest on the top edges of the 
box, the plates being thus suspended. Al- 
though in small cells plates sometimes rest oh 
blocks of wood or porcelain at the bottom of the 



Enlarged Section. 
Eio. 11. 



Enlaiged Section. 


Fia. 12. 


y. Deta-Ils of Cells 

The details here given refer to the larger 
types of cells used in stationary work. 

§ (16 ) Boxes a.ni) Sections, — First, there is 
the container or box. The material used for 



Tig. 13. 


box, suspension from tho top is niiich prefer- 
able, because this leaves a free spac^o in which 
detached active material may colloct without 
touching the plates. If this touc-hes the |)late8 
it provides an internal leakage j)ath, the 
material being more or less conducting, and tho 
cell then fails to retain its charge satisfactorily. 
In the case of lead-lined boxes two vertical 
sheets of glass are placed in the box, one on 
each side, and the lugs rest on these above the 
lead lining. This is shown in Fig. 13, illus- 
trating a battery by the Hart Accuuudater 
Co., Ltd. The lugs of the positive plates are 
welded, or “ burnt ” on as it is termed, to a 
lead terminal bar, thus forming tho positive 
section. Similarly, the negative plates are con- 
nected together, forming the negative section. 

When cells are used in series as a battery the 
positive bar of one cell is connected to the 
negative bar of the next, the method of 
connection depending on tho size of the cells. 
In the case of tho smaller sizes tho lugs of the 
terminal bars may be bolted together, brass 
bolts with lead-covered heads and nuts being 
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preferably ased for this purpose. But if the 
cells are large the conuections are made by lead 
burning. Up to a certain size the ends of the 
bars may be connected together, but in the 
largest cells the individual plates are placed in 
position in the cells, and the lugs of positive 
and negative plates in adjacent cells are burnt 
on to a common connecting bar between them, 
so as to reduce the resistance of the connection 
as far as possible. The general arrangement 
will be followed from Jt^g, 13. 

§ (17) Separatqes. — It is desirable to place 
separators between the plates to prevent 
accidental contact and short-circuits. Ebonite 
is sometimes used for this purpose in small 
portable cells. In large cells the distance 
between the plates is usually about J inch, and 
glass tubes standing vertically on the floor of 
the boxes have been extensively used as 
separators. The objection to this method is 
that detached active material may sometimes 
form a bridge between the plates, more par- 
ticularly when the plates are not quite true, 
and where consequently the distance between 
plates may bo reduced considerably hero and 
there. This difficulty has been overcome by 
the use of the wood board separator, which 
consists of a thin sheet of wood about the same 
size as the plates. Fig, 14 shows a separator 
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Tig. 14. 

of this kind as used by Pritchett Gold and 
E.lh8. (h)., Td.d. It is carried by wooden dowels 
and is suspended from the tops of the plates, or 
is Hup|)ortcd by the dowels lesting on , the 
bottom of th(^ box. Thus internal short- 
(dixuiits are almost impossible. A soft wood 
is used in making those separators, and it is 
8til)jec!ted to special treatment, so that such 
bodies as acetates, whicli would bo harmful to 
tlie |)latc5s, are removed. Biich sesparators do 
not materially inoroaso the internal resistance. 


The tops of the plates in open colls are 
generally covered by loose sheets of glass. 
These are termed “ spray arresters,’* and serve 
to arrest the acid spray which is given off at the 
end of a charge when a good deal of gas is being 
evolved through the decomposition of the 
electrolyte. . 

§ (18) Electrolyte. — The electrolyte is 
dilute sulphuric achd, of specific gravity 
1-200-1-215 when the cell is fully charged. On 
discharge the specific gravity falls to Id, 70. 
These results refer to stationary cells, Bure 
‘‘Brimstone Acid” should he used {i,e. acid 
made from sulphur), as acid made from pyrites 
may contain harmful impurities. Water is 
required at intervals for supplying the loss due 
to evaporation and gassing, and for this pur- 
pose distilled water should be used. Ordinary 
water leads to the gradual introduction of salts 
which may be harmful. Ilain water may be 
used, but in towns this contains ammonia, and 
the accumulation of this impurity, beyond a 
certain figure, may lead to loss of capacity in 
the negatives and to abnormal growth in the 
positives. Tor the same reason condensed 
steam from steam pipes is nob desirable. 

§ (19) Effect of Impxjbitibs on the Plates. 
— The effect of metallio impurities on the 
plates depends upon whether the impurities 
are electro-positive or electro -negative to the 
plate in question. There are four cases to be 
considered, but only two of them are important, 
namely, where the impurity is electro -positive 
to lead peroxide, or electro-negative to lead. 
Those two cases will be followed from Fig. 15. 



The offoot is simply one of local notion (as de- 
scribed in the article on ** Primary Bat terries ”). 
On the positive plate, if the impurity is electro- 
positive to lead peroxide, a local current will 
flow as shown, the impurity will dissolve, the 
surrounding lead peroxide will bo roduood by 
the resulting hydrogen, and lead sulphate will 
h© formed. In the case of the nogativo plate, 
if the impurity is eleotro-negativo to load, the 
local current will be in the opposite direction, 
hydrogen being deposited on the impurity, and 
the surrounding lead will b© converted into 
lead sulphate. In both cases it may bo said 
that the plates become more or loss discharged. 
Arsenic, copper, load, iron, and zinc are electro- 
positive to lead peroxide ; arsenic, copper, and 
platinum are electro-negative to load. Plati- 
num is particularly harmful Many impurities 
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may find their way into th.e cell by the elec- 
trolyte, as already stated, and some may be 
introduced in tlie lead. As a commercial 
metal, lead is generally fairly pure, but it may 
contain copper, iron, arsenic, zinc, etc. Of 
these, iron and copper are the most harmful. 

Impurities may also be introduced by the 
positive plates if manufactured by a quick 
formation process, and if the quick formation 
reagent is not thoroughly washed out. If such 
a reagent is introduced it gives rise to further 
formation and abnormal growth of the positives. 

VL Cajpaoity, Effigie^^oy, and Working 

§ (20) Capacity. — The capacity of a cell is 
expressed in ampere-hours, and is the number 
of ampere-hours which it gives on discharge. 
If a cell is discharged at a constant current 
such that the commercial discharge is complete 
ill, say, 10 hours, it is said to be discharged at 
the 10-hour rate ; if in 5 hours, at the 5-honr 
rate, and so on. Before capacity can be 
defined it becomes necessary to decide when 
the discharge must be considered to he at an 
end. Experience has shown that there is a 
point beyond which it is undesirable to go, and 
this point is given by the potential difference 
at the terminals of the cell. This, of course, 
varies with the current ; and therefore the value 
of the current, as given by the discharge rate, 
must he taken into account in fixing any limit. 
The limits fixed by the Tudor Company are as 
follows : 

10-hour rate 
6 

3 „ 

2 

1 „ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the voltage 
limit is lower as the current is increased, the 
capacity falls off as the rate of discharge is 
raised. The figures obtained in practice are 
somewhat as follows, taking the capacity at 
the 9-hour rate as 100 : 

Kate of Discharge . . 9 hr. 6 hr. 3 hr. 1 hr. 

Capacity lOO 90 73 50 

At the 1-hour rate the capacity is only about 
half that at the 9 or 10-hour rate. 

Curves of discharge at four rates are given 
in Fig. 16. The E.M.F. cannot be taken as an 



indication of ttie state of a cell, because this 
varies but little when a cell is not giving 


1 -83 volts per cell 
1'82 „ „ 

1-80 „ „ 

1'78 „ „ 

1-76 „ „ 


current. Immediately after charge the E.M.F. 
may be as high as 2-4 or even 2-6 volts, hut 
this rapidly falls to a value between 2-05 and 
2*1 volts. 

§ (21) Efficiency. — The efficiency of a cell 
can he defined in two ways : (1) Quantity, or 
ampere-hour, efficiency, which is the ratio of 
the ampere-hours obtained on discharge to the 
ampere-hours required on charge ; (2) Energy, 
or watt-hour, efficiency, which is the ratio of 
the watt-hours obtained on discharge to the 
watt-hours required on charge. Losses are 
due to (1) internal resistance, which, however, 
is small ; (2) polarisation, which is compara- 
tively unimportant; (3) low E.M.F. on dis- 
charge and high E.M.F. on charge due to 
changes in acid concentration in the pores of 
the active material ; (4) gassing at the end of 
a charge. Curves of charge and discharge are 
given in Fig. 17 for one particular rate. It 



will he noticed that the variation of the P.D. 
is greater than that of the E.M.F. Tlie effect 
of the first three losses mentioned alxove is to 
make the P.l>. on charge considerably liiglior 
than the P.D. on discharge, and tliia is wlicre 
the main energy loss is found. As the rate is 
raised this difference becomes greater and the 
efficiency becomes lower. 

In testing for effieioncy, the maker’s limits 
are taken for the end of the <lischargo. The 
corresponding point of cut-off on the charge 
curve is taken where the curve begins t< > rise 
rapidly, i.e. where gassing begins to he serious, 
or where the current is beginning to <lee( nnposo 
the electrolyte instead of doing useful work. 
Constant current is used in both charge and 
discharge. It is necessary to repiMit tins tests 
under identical conditions until the same 
results repeat themHolv(^s, l)oeanse the results 
depend uiion the previous history of the oril, 
and if this prociiution is not ado{)t(‘<l it is 
possible to obtain a figure for quiintity effi- 
ciency above lOO |)er (‘cnt. 

A distinction must l>e drawn hetwwm 
efficiency detennirKHl in tlu^ laboratory and 
efficiency under working conditions. In the 
laVioratory the (juantity cvllicimu^y slum Id lie 
about 98 per cent, but in |>m.c.tieo lliis lietMuues 
90-95 per cent. This lower tigure is due to the 
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fact that consideraHe gassing is necessary if 
cells are to be kept in condition. Similarly, in 
the laboratory the energy efficiency is about 
85 per cent, which in practice drops to about 
75 per cent. 

§ (22) WoEKim. — In ordinary use it is 
essential that cells should not be left in the 
discharged condition, nor discharged below the 
prescribed voltage limits, because under these 
conditions the normal lead sulphate changes to 
a form which is not easily reduced, and the 
plates are then said to be “ sulphated.” The 
precise nature of this change has not been dis- 
covered. 

The usual indications by which the state of 
a cell is judged are the specific gravity of the 
acid and the potential difierenco. The specific 
gravity shows a certain lag due to diffusion 
from the pores of the active materiaL In 
practice it is essential that both plates should 
gas at the end of a charge and that this 
gassing should continue for half an hour or 
more, say once a fortnight. 

A very useful means of determining whether 
the positive or negative is at fault is to use a 
stick of cadmium as a third electrode. This 
method renders it possible to study the be- 
haviour of both plates separately and compare 
the results with those of cells which are known 
to be normal. 

Vn. SrEaiA.L Cells 

§ (23) CiaLLs FOB Automobile Work. — If 
cells are to be used for driving automobiles or 
for aeroplane work the reduction of weight 
becomes of great importance. This is secured 
in two ways : (1) by reducing the weight of the 
plates, and (2) by reducing the volume of the 
electrolyte. The weight of plates is reduced 
by using |)ast6d |)lato8 for both positives and 
negatives and by making them as thin as 
possible consistent with the desired life. 
Idates have been made as thin as inch, but 
for use on automobiles they must bo some- 
what thicker. 

It is, of course, essential that the normal 
(|_uantity of HgSO^ should bo retained, but the 
water may be considerably reduced with a 
corresponding saving in weight. This moans 
that the range of siiccnfie gravity over which a 
coll works must bo increased. The normal 
reactions do not- take ])lace if the speciffo 
gravity is below IdOO or thereabouts ; and if 
it is above 1*30() the acid acts directly upon tlx© 
negative plates to a serious ex-tent, giving so- 
called self-discharge. A range of, say, 1*140- 
1-280 is practicable. 

By adopting these measures much lighter 
colls may be made. Their olfoctivencss from 
this point of view is host expressed in terms 
of “ specific output,” or as watt-hours output 
per lb. of complete cell for a stated rate. The 


best that can be expected is about 14 watt- 
hours per lb. at the f)-hour rate, but this figure 
falls off during the life of the cell somewhat 
seriously. 

§ (24) The “ Ieoi^clad Exide ” Cell. — A 
special typo of cell lias been developed by the 
Chloride Co,, and is termed the ‘‘Ironclad 
Exide ” cell to emphasise its strength, not as 
an indication that iron is an element in its 
construction. The essential feature is the 
positive, which is made 
up of an ebonite cylinder 
with a lead core, the 
space between being 
packed with the positive 
active material, as shown 
in ih'g- 18. The ebonite 
cylinder has a large 
number of fine saw cuts 
on each side, so that it 
acts like a porous pot, 
permitting the chemical 
actions to take jxlace, but 
keeping the delicate active 
material in position. A 
positive plate is made by 
fitting a number of these 
elements into a lead 
frame, each end of the lead core being burnt 
to the frame. The negative is an Exide 
pasted plate of the usual type. Satisfactory 
results have been obtained with this oell, 
which is largely used in automobiles, being 
more robust than the usual type. 

§ (25) The “ Btpol ” Cell. —This cell, 
which is due to H. Leitner and W. H. Bkley, 
is of interest, as it introduces a novel principle, 
The plates are built up on a wooden frame, the 
wood being recessed, as seen in 
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each recess is a lead spiral, and the recesses are 
filled with paste under pressure. Thus the 
paste is retained by the wooden structure, 
but the spirals form, as it wore, the conducting 
grid. Also the paste on each side of the coritre 
wob is keyed by having holes through the wob. 
Eurther, the paste in the grooves is alternately 
positive and negative, and tlui spirals of alter- 
nate grooves are connc<5ted together. The 
result is that ©very plate is half-positive and 
half -negative. Idio positive portions act with 
the adjacent negative portions, and as the 
distance between the two is quitch Binall a low 
internal rosistancu) is Hceured. Also very oven 
action is ensured throughout the plate, because 
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overy* positive portion has a negative portion 
near to it. 

B. The Ieon-niokel or Edisoit Cull 

§ (26) TU Iron-nichel or ^Edison Cell.— Th^ 
iron-nickel cell lias not teen examined theoretic- 
ally to anything like the same extent as the 
lead cell. The name of Edison has been chiefly 
associated there-with, tut E. W. Jungner has 
also "worked for years successfully at this sub- 
ject. The cell has been developed with a view 
to a high specific output. 

Taking the main constituents, it may be 
said that the charged cell consists of a positive 
having an oxide of nickel as the active material, 
a negative with iron as the active material, 
and an electrolyte of potassium hydrate dis- 
solved in water. The exact formula of the 
nickel ^ oxide does not appear to have been 
completely established, hut as an approxima- 
tion we may suppose that it is Ni 02 , or the 
hydrated form 
Ni(OH),i. The 
action is more 
readily seen if the 
hydroxides are 
taken, and it may 
then he repre- 
sented by Jig, 20. 
On discharge the 
OH ions of the I 
KOH go to the 
negative, so that 
the iron becomes 
oxidised, and the 
K ions go to the 
Ni(OH) 4 , reducing 
it to Ni(OE[) 2 . On charge the converse change 
takes place. As a chemical equation this may 
bo written 

Ni(0H)4 +KOH •4-Fe2:]Sri(OH)2 +KOH 

-l-Fe(OH)2. 

From these considerations an important fact 
at once becomes evident, namely, that the 
electrolyte as a whole remains unchanged; 
it acts merely as a vohicle fur the transfer 
of OH from one plate to the other, and conse- 
quently the cdiarge and discharge are not 
accompanied by any change in specific gravity 
of the electrolyte. 

§ (27) CONSTl^tTCTION OF THK EdISON ObLL. 
— In practice the electrolyte consists of a 
21 per cent solution of potassium hydrate, 
to winch is added a certain percentage of 
lithium hydrate. The action of the latter is 
not understood, hut it has tlie effect of mated - 
ally increasing the capacity. This point has 
been inv(iBtigated l)y h. (J. Turnock.'^ It is 
stated tliat the aniount nonnally used is 50 
granrnu's per litre. 

1 Am. Klectrmhm. Soo. Trans., 1617, xxxii, 405, 


All the metal parts of the Edison cell are 
made of sheet steel, nickel plated, and as 
nickel has a tendency to peel off, the sheets 
are heated up to a high temperature so as to 
ensure combination between the steel and the 
nickel. 

The positive plates consist of 30 tubes 
held in a nickelled steel frame. The tubes 
themselves are t 
made from very A 
finely perforated B 
strip of nickelled H 
steel, which is B 
spirally wound H 
and reinforced B 
with steel rings |H 
at intervals. The B 
tubes are about H 
four inches long B 
and a quarter of H 
an inch in dia- 
meter. They are H 
filled with nickel HB 
hydroxide. This |B 
material, how- B 
ever, is a rather H 
poor conductor, ^ 
and consequently Tube, 
thin layers of 
flake nickel are 
inserted at intervals. There are over 300 
of these double layers, highly compressed, in 
each tube. The arrangement will he under- 
stood from Fig. 21. 

The negative plate is somewhat similar, 
but in place of tubes 24: flat pockets are used, 
as seen in Jig. 

22. The latter 
are made from 
finely perforated 
nickelled steel 
strip and are 
filled with speci- 
ally prepared 
iron oxide. Here 
again the con- 
ductivity of the 
oxide is not 
suflieientlygood, 
and it is there- 
fore improved 
by incorporat- 
ing a little mer- 
cury. When tlie 
pockets are filled they arc corrugated, whieh 
has the effect of increasing the rigidity and 
of forcing the metal into close contact witli 
the contents. 

Two steel terminal posts are used, having 
transverse holts, and upon these are l)olt(‘d 
together as many positive and negaf iv(^ l>Iates 
respectively as are required. The |)lat(3H of 
like sign are separated by washers on these 
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bolts, and the plates in. the two sections are 
kept a|)art from those of opposite sign by 
ebonite strip separators. IVo end-insulators 
are provided, so that the whole forms a unit, 
as seen in lig. 2S. rhis is now inserted in a 
nickelled steel container. The terminal posts 
are brought through insulating glands in the 
cover, and the latter is welded into position. 
A spring valve is fitted between the terminals, 


as seen in Fig. 24, 



that any gas generated 
can escape, and water 
or electrolyte can be 
added. An extremely 
mechanical arrange- 



.IflQ. 24. 


ment is thus obtained. If cells are connected 
up to form a battery they are usually mounted 
in trays so as t() keep the containers (being 
metal) from touching one another. 

The plates are formed by giving the cell a 
prolonged charge. 

§ (28) Char AOT ERISTICS. — The E1.M.E. of 
the Edison cell is about 1*4 volt. Upon dis- 
charge the P.I). dro|:)8 continuously and the 
discdiar'gc is considered complete at the 5-hour 
rate when the IM). roaches 1 volt. The 
average F.J). at this rate is about 1*2 volt. 
From Mg, 25 it will bo seen that the drop is 



TIQ'. 25. 


more continuoua and a larger |)ercentage of 
the initial P. I). than in the case of th© lead cell. 
Charging at constant current is carried out 
with the same value of the current as in dis- 
charging at the 5-hour rate, hat the charge 
is continued for 7 hours. The fall, after th© 
initial rise, which is noticeable in the charge 
(vurv© is due to the cell warming up, with 
cons©(|^u©nt fall in the resistance of the electro- 
lyte. At the end of the charge th© P.P. 


becomes steady at about 1*84 volt per cell 
Since there is no variation in the specilio 
gravity of the eloctrolyto the state of the cell 
is judged by the value of the P.I). 

The quantity efficiency at the normal 5 -hour 
rate as here described varies from. 75 to 80 per 
cent, and the energy efficiency varies frt)ni 55 
to 60 per cent. The h^w efficiency is largely 
due to decomposition of the electrolyte, which 
is noticeable even at the beginning of a charge 
and is very marked at the end. The specific 
output may be 15 watt- hours per lb,, or higher 
for large-size cells, and the figure is maintained, 
as the capacity tends to increase when the cell 
is in use, and this continues for a much longer 
period than in the case of the lead cell. On 
the other hand, the watt-hours per cubic foot 
of space occupied are lower. The internal re- 
sistance is higher, potassium hydrate not being 
such a good conductor as sulphuric acid. 

Pile variation of capacity with rate of 
discharge is comparatively small, and therefore 
the number of ampere-hours taken from a cell 
may be taken as an approximate measure of 
the extent of discharge under varying 
conditions. 

Pho electrolyte is kept from carbonating 
by th© container being practically air-tight. 
Owing to the decomposition during charging 
it is necessary to add ^stilled water frequently, 
but a special device has been developed to 
facilitate this operation. 

The cell is particularly robust, bothmoohanic- 
ally and electrically. It may be left in the un- 
discharged state, shoit-circuited, and charged 
at high rates. These features, coupled with 
th© high specific output, have caused th© 
Edison cell to bo adopted largely for driving 
electric vehicles. ^ « 


Battery Switch : a switch used to control 
a number of accumulators. She Switch- 
gear,” § (15). 

Beck Arc): a high -intensity arc with th© 
I'jositive carbon rotated and surrounded 
with methylated spirit vapour. See ‘‘ Arc 
Lamps,” § ( 6). 

Beoqueeeh Efimuot: a change in th© elec- 
trode potential caused by iliiwninating th© 
electrode surface. Ee© “ Photo-electrioity,’^ 

§ ( 4 )- 

Beluni-Tosi System : an arrangement of 
receiving a’pparatiia which permits of th© 
determination of th© direction from which 
signals coin©. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Beoeiving Apparatus,” 
§( 11 ). 

‘‘ Bix^qe ” Cbrl ; a special ty po of lead cell, 
due to Messrs. II. Leitner and W. H. Exley, . 
having a low internal resistaricio and very 
even action throughout the plate. See 
Batteries, Secondaiy,” § (25). 
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Bismuth Spiral, Use op, for the measure- 
ment of magnetic fields. See ‘‘Magnetic 
Measurements and the Properties of 
Materials,” § (16). 

Blohdel ahe Carbenay’s Resomahob Gal- 
YAMOMETEE. See “ Vibration Galvano- 
meters,” § (18). 

Bolometer, Use op, for the measurement of 
small currents at radio frequencies. See 
“ Radio-frequency Measurements,” § (18). 

Boosters : generators arranged to compensate 
the pressure drop in transmission lines. 
See “ Switchgear,” § (22), 

Brakes, Eleotromagi^btio, for tramcars, etc. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (4). 

Brine, Electrolysis op. See “ Electro- 
lysis, Technical Applications of,” § (24). 

British Association Staneard Resistance 
Coils, History op, with values from 1867 


to 1908. See ‘‘Electrical Resistance, 
Standards and Measurement of,” §§ (3), 

( 21 ). 

Broca Galvanometer. See “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (5). 

Brooks’s Deflection Potentiometer. See 
“ Potentiometer System of Electrical 
Measurements,” § (4) (i.). 

Bureau op Standards Method fob Mag- 
netic Tests on Bars. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§(31). 

Bushings : insulators employed where con- 
ductors are carried through walls, etc. See 
“ Switchgear,” § (9). 

Buzzers, for supplying intermittent current 
to alternating current bridges, etc. See 
“ Inductance, the Measurement of,” § (10). 


C 


Cables, Dieleotrics for Use in. Graded. 
See “ Dielectrics,” § (7) (ii). 

Homogeneous. See ibid. § (7) (i.). 

Cables, Elbotrio, Conditions of Use of. 
See “ Cables, Insulated Electric,” § (3). 

Design of. See ibid. § (4). 

Deterioration of. See ibid. § (5). 

Heating of. National Physical Laboratory, 
work of. See ibid. § (5), 

Bating of (current-carrying capacity of 
cables as determined by heating). See 
ML § (5). 

CABLES, IN-SULATED ELECTRIC 

Although it is generally recognised that the 
physical problems connected with the design 
and manufacture of electric cables are funda- 
mentally hound up with chemical considera- 
tions, the fnterdependence of electrical pro- 
perties on these relations is not so clearly 
appreciated. 

Tor example, with regard to conductor 
materials, the pure metals are better conductors 
than alloys ; and when, by alloying, better 
physical properties are sought than a given 
pure metal affords, it is invariably found that 
suoli improvements can only be attained at 
the saerifice of conductivity. 

Again, in dielectric materials, chemical 
composition (assuming great purity and sta- 
bility), in conjunction with physical structure, 
largely determines the degree of excellence 
of their electrical qualities. Being complex 
bodies, however, these relations are less direct 
and simple than in the case of metals ; and, as 
in the familiar case of vulcanised rubber, the 
chemical composition — as determined by the 
mechanism of the vulcanising reaction — may 
bo beneficial from both physical and electrical 


standpoints or advantageous to the one and 
deleterious as regards the other. 

The simple case of conductor materials has 
been fairly exhausted in the course of produc- 
tion of commercial conductors fulfilling the 
maximum mechanical requirements compatible 
with high conductivity, but an enormous 
amount of work remains to be done in the 
highly (chemically and physically) complex 
substances capable of being used as cable 
dielectrics. 

§ (1) Conductors. — "With regard to con- 
ductor materials commercially admissible for 
insulated wires and cables, copper occupies the 
premier position. Its high conductivity not only 
allows it to be rated at a high current deiLsity 
for a given voltage drop — in other words, the 
loss incurred in transmitting a given amount 
of power through it is small compared with 
that entailed by the use of other commercial 
metals — but also tends to economise the costly 
dielectric and protective coverings by reason 
of their being applied at a radius which is 
smaller than in the case of a metal of lower 
conductivity. For pux*ely conductive purjioseH 
its only serious rival is aliiniinium, whicli, 
however, requires to have a diameter 28 •ju-r 
cent (or 64 per cent sectional area) in excc'Ks 
of that of copper for equal resistam^e or a 
^iven voltage drop. 

This, from the competitive point of view, is 
largely counterbalanced by its lower spec ill e 
gravity — 2*71 against 8*89 for co|)per— and, 
assuming conductivity alone is coneerned, 
the choice largely resolves itself into a mattiH 
of relative market prices, although the costs 
of otlier components of the com|)lete cable 
have a bearing on the matter. 

There are, however, a number of pros and 
cons in the case from other standpoints to 
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which space only permits hrief reference. 
Some of these are of a technical character, 
while others relate to cable design, and others 
again to cost considerations entailed by the 
larger diameter of aluminiurii cable for a given 
duty. Technical considerations relate chiefly 
to the jointing of conductors, which is difficult 
in the case of aluminium on account of its 
great affinity for oxygen, which renders solder- 
ing — an easy and efficient process in the case 
of copper — almost iinpossihle, recourse having 
usually to be made to mechanical joints. 
The highly electro -positive relation of alu- 
minium to most of the common metals also 
necessitates careful protection of Junctions 
with them from air and moisture. With 
regard to design the larger diameter of 
aluminium is in some oases not a disadvantage, 
e.g. where limitations of dielectric stress * 
demand a conductor radius which is greater 
than current-carrying capacity requires. 


installation and use of electricity in mines, 
under the Goal Mines Act of 1913, the effective 
area of the metallic sheath of any cable has 
to be equal to 50 per cent of that of the 
largest conductor contained therein.) For 
the same reason the conductivity of lead 
as used for cable sheathings is of interest. 
Moreover, it is sometimes, in the case of 
certain concentric systems in which the outer 
conductor is earthed, used to supplement the 
latter by carrying a proportion of the working 
current. 

The average specific resistance of steel wire 
of the kind generally used for armouring 
purposes is about 7-7.5 times, and that of 
lead about 12 times, that of annealed 
copj)er. 

Phosphor bronze is sometimes used as 
an insulated conductor, when considerable 
strength, combined with high conductivity^ 
is required, hut on the whole shows little, 



Specific 
ItesistfUico, 
Microhms per 
cm. cube at 
0“ U. 
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OoelL, 
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sq. iiieh. 
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per “ 0. 

Copper 

1-561 X 10- «t 

0-00428 
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Magnesium .... 
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.. 


* ll<, * IhU h afi). Mhero Res at 0'^ 0. 

lu*- „ ro. 

t Fleming and Dewar, PML ilfctor., Sept. 1893. 


The cost considerations referred to concern 
cases where the diameters of ducts, or the 
size of joint boxes, feeder pillars, and fittings 
are appreciably increased by the use of 
aluminium. 

It is comparatively seldom that tensile 
strength considerations are predominant in 
insulated cables, this being, in large cables, 
sufficiently |)rovided by steel wire armouring. 
In small cables, where this necessity arises, 
steel wire is used, either stranded up with 
the copper conductors or in the form of a 
suH|)enBion strand embodied in the cable, 
otlierwisd than as a conductor. 

The conductivity of steel wire is, however, 
of some considerable importance apart from 
such special cases, because even when its 
primary function is the meohaniend protection 
of a cable, it should, for reasons of safety 
and efficient maintenance, form part of a 
complete earthed circuit. (According to the 
Homo Office Regulations regarding the 
» 3m “ Dielectrics,’' §§ (2-4). 


if any, general economy as compared with 
hard-drawn electrolytieally refined copper. 

Zinc has been used in Oermany during the 
recent European War as an emergency 
substitute for copper, and while there is no 
likelihood of its continued use under oonditions 
even approximately normal (its speoifie 
resistance being about three and a half times 
and its strength only about a third of that of 
copper, and its low melting-point— -420® 0.— 
practically precluding soldering of joints), it 
is interesting to note that it was for the first 
time commeroially produced in wire form by 
extrusion of the metal in the form of rods 
which were afterwards drawn down in the 
usual way. 

Magnesium and the magnesium-aluminium 
alloys are somewhat attractive from the point 
of view of conductivity for weight, but there 
are considerable diflioultbs in the way of their 
use in insulated cables. 

Eh© table above shows some of the pro- 
perties of the metals referred to. 
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§ (2) Bibleotrios.^ — The general suitability 
of a dielectric material for a given purpose 
clearly depends on its electrical, chemical, and 
physical properties. 

The interdependence of these properties — as 
mentioned at the commencement of this article 
— ^is not clearly understood or appreciated. 

Moreover, it is exceedingly difficult to 
indicate in a brief and comprehensive manner 
their relations. 

Naturally, electrical properties are of 
primary importance, and these are affected by 
chemical composition and physical structure, 
these in turn being interrelated. 

As an example of the former, hydrocarbons 
have vastly better electrical properties than 
carbohydrates or proteins, e,g. the phospho- 
protein, casein. 

As an instance of the latter, rubber, vul- 
canised in the ordinary way by the agency of 
sulphur and heat, may have the mechanism of 
its vulcanising reaction varied by the intro- 
duction of small quantities of different metallic 
oxides, with: the effect that its physical structure 
will also vary ; corresponding differences will 
be found in its electrical properties. 

Chemical properties affect the durability of 
the dielectric material and its general stability 
under working conditions, normal and ab- 
normal. 

Physical properties are closely allied to 
chemical properties, in that they are largely 
dependent on chemical composition, which 
(in conjunction with manipulative treatment) 
determines physical structure. 

The mechanical requirements of the condi- 
tions of manufacture and usage of an electric 
cable determine the minimum radial thickness 
of dielectric, and this is clearly dependent on 
the physical' limitations of the dielectric 
material 

In practice it is almost invariably the ease 
that when the requirements regarding di- 
electric strength are low, i.e. in all low-pressure 
(jables, the necessary electrical properties are 
amply provided when the mechanical require- 
ments are fulfilled. 

The fundamental importance of the physical 
])ropertics of dielectric materials is therefore 
obvious. 

It must be premised that commercial 
considerations have a considerable over-all 
bearing on the sul)joct of dielectric materials, 
and that, in what follows, only permanent 
diel(H;tric8 are under disc-UHsion, as distinct 
from “ (ioverings ” permeable to moisture, 
stieb as cotton coverings need for dry indoor 
worlc, c.f/. bell, telephone, telegraph, and 
analogous work at very low voltages, and 
nsually tinder intermittent conditions of use. 

T\w r(‘Bultant effect of all the ordinary 
considerations which enter into the matter is 
^ Bee also “ 


that present - day dielectric materials are 
practically confined to gutta-percha, vulcanised 
rubber, vulcanised bitumen, paper, and var- 
nished cambric. 

Neither of these approximates to an ideal 
material, and hence their applications are more 
or less confined to different spheres of useful- 
ness, or their disposition in the cable has to 
he varied in accordance with their physical or 
other limitations. 

Commercially it is much more feasible to 
aim at the lower ideal of a reasonably perfect 
material (combined with suitable methods of 
utilisation and disposal) for one general set 
of conditions of use than to strive after an 
ideal material which would fulfil all conditions. 

General consideration of the properties of 
the above-mentioned materials reveals the 
first broad distinction, viz. hygroscopic as 
distinct from water-resisting or non-hygro- 
scopic material. 

Gutta-percha is the best representative of 
the latter class, whereas paper and varnished 
cambric (or, in fact, any fibrous materials) 
are hygroscopic to an extent which, under 
practical conditions, requires the protection of 
a homogeneous waterproof covering, such as 
lead sheathing. 

Thus the detailed construction of the 
various types of cable depends on the dielectric 
material employed. 

A further broad distinction is that, as 
conditions of manufacture, transport, and 
installation (apart from special requirements 
of use) demand that cables should be more or 
less flexible, so that they may at least be 
coiled and uncoiled without injury, the di- 
electric materials have either to possess natural 
flexibility, as in the case of gutta-percha, 
indiaruhber or vulcanised bitumen, or bo so 
subdivided and applied {i.e. cut into strips 
and spirally wound around the conductor, 
as in the case of paper or varnished cambric) 
as to compensate by such disposition for lack 
of that physical property. 

Moreover, it is practically essential from the 
manufacturing point of view that the materials 
which possess inherent flexibility should be 
capable of being reduced to a suitable state of 
plasticity in order that they may be rolled 
into strips or shaped and extruded in cylin- 
drical form around and enclosing the 
conductor. Tor manufacturing reasons also 
they must possess considerable cohesion and 
— at least when warm or when freshly cut- 
natural adhesion under mechanical pressure. 
Fortunately they do, at some stage or in some 
condition which can be taken advantage of in 
manufacture, possess such physical properties. 
Unvulcanisod rubber strips, for example, can 
be butt welded in the cold by p)resaing freslily 
cut edges together and hammering in a manner 
comparable with welding white-hot iron strips. 
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With regard to physical properties de- 
manded by conditions of use, these flexible 
non -hygroscopic materials require to possess 
resilience or toughness, or a modicum of each, 
in order to resist deformation. 

Vulcanised rubber possesses a maximum of 
the former property, gutta-percha a maximum 
of the latter but a minimum of the former, 
especially at slightly elevated temperatures, 
such as 80° to 100° C* 

Vulcanised bitumen is -in an intermediate 
position, being tough and showing little 
resilience at 15° -20° C. (even approaching a 
hard brittle state at a few degrees below the 
freezing-point of water), but at 50°-70° C. 
becomes very resilient and loses its toughness, 
its behaviour under mechanical stress being 
then roughly comparable with that of a 
gelatinous body. 

Paper and woven fabrics, such as form the 
foundation of varnished cambric (and of the 
treated tapes used for the protection or 
reinforcement of the non-hygroscopic diolectrio 
materials), possess certain flexibility. In paper 
this is comparatively small, the hexibibty of 
the dielectric as a whole being attained by 
the relative movement of the convolutions, 
i,e. by their sliding on each other ; in varnished 
cambric, largely by the relative movement 
of warp and weft of the woven fabric ; and in 
tape coverings partly by this and partly by 
distortion of the underlying compressible 
dieloctho material. 

In connection with the case of varnished 
cambric, it is worthy of note that the varnish 
films are invariably loss extensible than the 
fabric and are therefore very liable to be 
broken up by undue extension of the latter, 
with considerable detriment to the electrical 
properties of the whole dielectric. 

It is necessary, in order to be able to form 
a clear view of the relation of properties to 
uses of dielectric materials, to take into account 
some of their chemical characteristics. Bor 
instance, gutta-percha is liable to oxidation 
when exposed to air and light, and as above- 
ground conditions entail such exposure as 
well as risk of moderately elevated tempera- 
tures* — which as already noted are physically 
detrimental to it— it is fortunate that its 
particularly good non - hygroaccquc qualities 
permit its excellent electrical properties to be 
taken advantage of under conditions which 
do not entail its exposure to the above- 
mentioned deleterious factors, it for under 
wator-pur]:) 08 es, such as submarine telegraph 
work. 

Pure unvulcanised rubber, sueh as produced 
from the latex of Hevm Brasiliensis, having 
a low resin content, and preserved from enzyme 
action, etc., by smoke coagulation, is a very 
stable material under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions. Its physical stjrueture is such, 


however, that it will absorb appreciable 
quantities of water (as received from Para in 
laminated ball or “ biscuit ” form, it contains 
16-20 per cent by weight of moisture). Its 
use as a dielectric material is therefore limited. 
When compounded and vulcanised it is ren- 
dered non-absorbent. Like gutta-percha it 
is susceptible to the action of sunlight, a 
remarkable feature being that, while the 
ultra-violet rays have a detrimental action, 
certain rays corresponding to the blue-green 
portion of the spectrum have a strengthening 
action on newly formed sheets of pure rubber.*- 

The chemical stability of vulcanised rubber 
is variable, primarily because the production 
of “’soft rubber” goods — under which cate- 
gory rubber dielectrics fall — is dependent on 
the arresting at a suitable stage of a chemical 
reaction which is incomplete. Ebonite might 
for the sake of illustration be regarded as 
the “ saturated ” product of such a reaction, 
although such a description is not complete 
without reference to the proportion of vulcanis- 
ing ingredients. 

In addition to this the quality and pro- 
portion of the raw rubber, the sldlful design 
of the rubber “mixing,” and its suitable 
vulcanisation are important factors in deter- 
mining its rate of natural deterioration and 
its susceptibility to atmospheric and other 
deteriorating influences. 

Among the latter an important source of 
deterioration is the catalytic “ oxygen carry- 
ing” effect of copper conductors on rubber 
in contact with them, which happens when the 
tin coating on them is weak or damaged. 

This is, of course, primarily a superficial 
action, just as is the oxidation of the external 
surface of rubber by exposure to air at high 
temperatures, or the chemical action of acid 
fumes, etc., and although the gradual 
penetration of such action is slo'^v, it must be 
remembered that the attack on both sides of 
such a comparatively thin sheet of rubber 
as an ordinary thickness of dielectric represents 
is a severe condition. 

Distinct from this, however, is the kind of 
autoxidation or deterioration of the mass 
which may arise either from the so-called 
“ after vulcanisation ” effects or from bad 
design of the rubber compound. 

X'he latter may be taken to include the use 
of organic adulterants, or unskilful proportion- 
ing of the ordinary legitimate inorganic 
compounding ingredients and vulcanising 
agents. 

The chemistry of this matter is rather 
complicated and somewhat obscure, and 
cannot be adequately referred to here, The 
mass deterioration above mentioned, however, 
may be regarded as resulting in weakening 
of the physical structure due to chemical 

^ Patent Ko, 2B727/10 Beaver and Claremont. 
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decompositioa or rearrangement of the original 
molecular state. 

The “after vulcanisation” effects above 
mentioned, are not usually very clearly 
distinguishahle from those more palpably 
due fco the use of unsuitable materials, but 
in so far as they are more liable to occur 
when an excess of uncombined sulphur is 
present in the rubber (some free sulphur 
always exists) their cause may be regarded 
as closely related to bad composition design. 

In general, all vulcanised rubber compounds 
are more or less susceptible to this mass 
deterioration, which is commonly accepted as 
a natural occurrence. 

Given moderately good design and suitable 
vulcanisation treatment, however, it is gener- 
ally greater in low-grade rubber compounds, 
i,e. containing comparatively small percentages 
— say 25-35 per cent — of rubber, than in 
those containing 60-70 per cent, the former 
obviously consisting, from the physical 
aspect, of a more extended network of rubber 
substance — holding a large amount of more 
or less amorphous matter — than the latter; 
in which, moreover, the proportion of non- 
rubber substance is small enough to be largely 
composed of materials which to some extent 
enter into the vulcanising reaction, resulting 
in a more than proportionately homogeneous 
mass. 

Apart from chemical analysis — ^interpreta- 
tion of the results of which is difficult, even 
in expert hands — the susceptibility to these 
forms of deterioration is judged in ordinary 
commercial practice by lai’ge buyers, by means 
of standard physical tests consisting of heat 
treatment in air and in steam. 

Vulcanised bitumen is remarkably inert to 
ordinary atmospheric influences and to acids. 

, It is, however, somewhat susceptible to the 
action of alkalies, although in the ordinary 
cases of exposure — of which the water of coal 
mines in this country may be taken as typical 
— ^such action is slight and superficial. If, 
however, as the result of leakage from an 
incipient fault, alkaline matter is produced 
by electrolytic decomposition of water at the 
virtual negative electrode of the leakage 
circuit, the action is such as to convert the 
material into a structureless mass pf the 
consistency of clay or mud. 

Another typo of action, in which leakage 
current is a factor, first investigated and 
described by the author,^ results in the con- 
version of the normal resilient non-mel table 
rubberdike state to a condition resembling that 
of soft pitch, possessing no resilience and 
readily liquehahle by heat. 

Apart from these actions which arise from 
unsound electrical conditions, however, the 
material is, as stated above, remarkably 
^ I.JSM, JourmU, lUl.^ I’aper on “ Cables.’* 


inert, and is practically free from the mass 
deterioration to which vulcanised rubber is 
more or less naturally susceptible, the above 
mentioned actions being quite local 

Paper is normally an exceedingly durable 
material, but may vary in this respect accord- 
ing bo the character of the fibres of which it is 
composed and the methods of preparing them 
for the paper-making process. 

The fibrous composition may vary from pure 
cellulose, represented by bleached cotton, to 
mechanical wood, the cellulose content of 
which is of the order of 45 per cent to 62 
per cent, depending on the botanical origin 
of the wood. 

Chemical wood, prepared by the sulphite 
process, is sufficiently freed from non-cellulose 
substances (hgnone) by the treatment, to 
have a cellulose content of 80-90 per cent, 
although this partakes to some extent of the 
character of oxycellulose, which has less 
resistance bo oxidation and other chemical 
changes than pure cellulose. 

Given careful manufacture, however, and 
freedom from residual chemicals, very strong 
and durable paper may be made from chemical 
wood, especially if only a moderately drastic 
chemical treatment is employed and a com- 
paratively low yield of cellulose is acceptable 
for the sake of a more permanent product. 

The difference between the chemical stability 
of pure cellulose (cotton) or pectocellulose 
(flax, hemp, etc.) and ligno -cellulose (mechani- 
cal wood) is demonstrated by the fact that 
cotton and flax papers exist which have been 
exposed to atmospheric influences for hundreds 
of years without as much deterioration as 
may occur to a mechanical wood paper 
(newspapers, for example) in a few monthH. 

The strong durable papers used in <ublo 
manufacture have usually been made from 
the pectocellulose group of fibres, manilla, 
flax, hemp, etc., but at the present time the 
shortage caused by tho reicent European 
war — ^large areas now devastated having 
formerly produced the major portion of tlie 
world’s supply of hemp and flax-— is eauHing 
advantage to be taken of the im]>rove(l 
products of the chemical wood pulp) industry, 
and mixtures of this class of fibre with m anil la 
and hemp are being largely employed l>y 
European cable makers. 

The following diagram [Fig. 1) illustrates 
tho relative durabilities of similarly uuide 
papers of different composition, as indiciatcnl 
by their breaking strengths after vtiriouB 
intervals of time when lieatcMl at 120“ (I in 
vacuo. This temperature was chosen in order 
to obtain tho comparative resiiltH within a 
reasonable time, and nob as repre^senting 
practical conditions. Tho vacuum-— averaging 
twenty-eight inches of mercury— was inain- 
tainod in order to prevent undue oxidation 
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and to ensure uniform conditions as regards 
luimidity. 

In the varnished cambric ty^e of dielectric 
material, given a pure varnish, fully oxidised 



Curve A represents a pure manilla paper: 

„ li a mixture of niaiiilla with 50-60 per cent of 
chemical wood : 

,, 0 a pure llax paper: and 

„ Da paper consisting solely of chemical wood. 

to the stage represented by “ linoxyn,’’ the 
product is very durable and resistant to 
ordinary atmospheric influences, even at the 
highest tomperaturas which are permissible for 
the fabric constituting its foundation. It is, 
however, siiscoj)tible to ‘‘ superoxidation ” ^ 
when exposed to nascent ozone which may 
be produced in close proximity to it under 
conditions of electric stress sufiicient to cause 
static discharges on its surfaces or even in 
air gaps in the dielectric mass. 

The consequent decomp)osition of the 
varnish film not only destroys its physical 
structure, but produces strongly acid bodies 
which attack and weaken the falbric. 

§ (3) Conditions of Use of Insulateb 
Cables. — Thoso may be divided into (ft>) 
external and (b) intenial conditions. 

'The former cluefly relate to eonaiderationa 
of ambient air temperature, moisture con- 
ditions, chemical influencuB, and so forth. 
Sueh conditions or influences are generally 
coxintored in various ways, e.g. moisture, by 
impervious sheathings ; (sorroaion, by resist- 
ant coverings, et(‘.., and do not ncMu^ssarily 
affecd the qm^stion of tlie ty]iG of dieloctrie 
wliicdi can be used for a given duty. 

The hitter (internal conditions) boar more 
directly on this (luestiou, and a brief con- 
sideration shows that thc'se conditions differ 
wi<lely according to the |)urpo8e for which a 
cable is used. 

With rc^garxl, for exaTnx)lo, to heat produced 
intormally, it will bo recognised that this is 
negligible in ceu'tain cases for two or three 
reasons. 

firstly, in telegraph, telephone, and signal- 

1 Beaver, Jear. J./jr./t;., h)il,xlvil. 580. Biscussion 
on Fleming and Jolmson’B Paixiron “ (Jheinieal Action 
in the Windings of High-vcyltage Madiines.*' 


ling cables not only is the use intermittent, 
but the current is usually of sueli low order 
of average magnitude that the minimimi 
size of conductor which practical conditions 
render permissible is largo compared with the 
duty. 

Secondly, for a continuous small load — 
as m the case of electric light wires— con- 
siderations of minimum size, together with 
required conditions of voltage drop, keep the 
current density and the temperature rise 
low in circumstances where the former could, 
from the heat dissipation point of view (viz. 
in small cables), bo higher than in larger cables, 

Thirdly, in large cables where the current 
density is fairly high, but still limited by 
considerations of voltage drop. 

In the case of power (feeder) cables, however, 
not only may voltage drop considerations he 
comparatively negligible, but in addition to 
the heat produced by PR losses in the con- 
ductor, there may ho, in very high-pressure 
cables, additional heating in the cable clue to 
losses in. the dielectric. 

There is a direct connection in any given 
dielectric material between the latter and 
another important internal condition, viz, 
the electric stress in the dielectric. This 
only comes into consideration in the case of 
cables for use at working pressures exceeding 
a few thousand volts, mechanical considera- 
tions (as already indicated) preponderating 
in the determination of dielectric thicknesses 
at low pressures, thus keeping dielectric 
stresses at low values. Heating from this 
source is therefore a matter of the electrical 
design of the cable - 

§ (4) DEsiaN-.— In low-piressure cables the 
dielectric tliicikness increases with the size of 
the conductor, but where electric stress 
eansiderations predominate, the thickness 
may decrease as tlio size of the conductor 
increases above a critical point which depends 
on the relation between the working pressure 
and tho maximum permissible stress in the 
dieleetrie.® 

As is well known, in the case of a homogene- 
ous dielectric surrounding a cylindrical con- 
ductor tho maximum stress is at the surface 
of the conductor. 

If S is tho maximum permissible stress in kilovolts 
per contimetro, M is tlie working pressure in kilo- 
volts, r is the radius over conductor in centimetres, 
B) is the radius over dielootrio in oentiiuetres, and 
e ia the base of ^Napierian logarithms* 2*7 183, then 
we find that Ss«E/r log 4 ( K/r), 

„ - „ , , B ir 

It follows that > 

r 

and that for given values of E and S, R will bo a 
minimum when l^jSr « 1, *.e. when r »*B/S ; in which 
case 

» See ” Dielectrics,” § (7), 
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riiis ratio for the smallest cross-section of cable 
for given values of E and S is exemplified in the 
following diagram {Fig. 2), in whicjh various values 
of r/R are plotted against SR/E, and from which it 
will be seen that the smallest ordinate has a value 
of ryR = -37 or R/r =2-7183. 

The permissible value of working stress 
in a dielectric depends on the margin of safety 
desired, and on the degree of dielectric heating 
which is allowable. The dielectric strength of 
impregnated paper varies in practice between 
200 and 300 kilovolts per cm., and the margin 
of safety is not usually less than. 6 or 7. In 
high-pressure cables considerations of dimen- 
sions and weight per length (and consequently 
of cost) demand that dielectric stresses should 
be pressed to the highest practicable limit,^ 
but it has to be borne in mind that while 
dielectric losses vary generally as the square 
of the voltage, they also increase rapidly 
(above a critical point) with temperature, so 



that the dielectric heating, superimposed on 
that due to the DR losses in the conductor, 
is liable to become cumulative, with destructive 
effects. 

The magnitude of the dielectric loss depends, 
of course, on the power factor of the insulating 
material. 

The following diagram. Fig. 3, illustrating 
the general order of variation of power factor 
with temperature, is based on average figures 
given by Still,^ which agree closely with 
values determined hy Clark and Shanklin* 
at 60 cycles. 

Taking the broadest view of design, the 
cable designer has to primarily consider, in 
a given case : 

(a) The requirements entailed by the con- 
ditions of use, both internal and extomal. 

(b) The intrinsic properties of the available 
dielectric materials. 

(c) The compatibility of (6) with (a). 

* Ii\)r data regarding these relations, see the 
author’s Paixrr on " Cables,” l,c. ante. 

Elecirir Tmnsmunon of Enerffy, p. 224. 

® A.T.E.K. Journal, xxxviii. IN'o. 6, p. CG3. 


From the foregoing notes regarding pro- 
perties of dielectric materials, and conditions 
of use of insulated cables, it scarcely needs 

Per Cent 



pointing out — to take one or two examples — 
that gutta-percha is never usable for work 
which entails either internal or external 
heating, and that on account of its suscepti- 
bility to heat and light, and on the other 
hand its high specific insulation resistance, 
low specific inductive capacity, and imper- 
viousness to water, its ideal sphere of useful- 
ness is for submarine telegraph work; that 
vulcanised rubber is best emj.')loyed whoro 
non-hygroscopic properties and modorato 
resistance to heat is required, and for puiq>oscs 
where its great flexibility, combined witli 
the resistance to mechanical damage, whicli its 
strength and resilience affords, is demanded 
by the conditions of installation and use. 

In transmission and distribution cables 
generally, considerations of cost alone preclude 
the use of rubber insulation ; and as it happens 
that the cheaper fibrous (hygroscopic) di- 
electrics — of which impregnated paper is 
practically the only type now used for such 
purposes — have not only superior durability, 
but also high dielectric strength, low siKM-ific 
inductive capacity and low power factor, the 
provision of a waterproof sheath, usually lead, 
is all that is necessary to completes a very 
efficient type of cable which can be em|)loyed 
almost anywhere in fixed positions, i.e. except 
where portability is a condition of use. 

Vulcanised hitumen sliares, to a limited 
extent, as has been already noted, the physical 
properties of rubber and the coninKuaual ad- 
vantages of paper insulation ; and although, 
through lack of appreciation of its limitations 
and the susceptibilities (previously mentioned) 
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to certain local deteriorating influences caused 
by iinsoiiiid electrical conditions, its employ- 
ment for ordinary feeder and distributor 
networks has not been an unalloyed success, 
its non - hygroscopic character and general 
chemical stability, together with the advantage 
in weight which the absence of a metal sheath 
gives it, renders it a valuable dielectric 
material for sp)ecial purposes such as mining 
work. 

Varnishod cambric, Uko vulcanised bitumen, 
has suffered somewhat in reputation, and 
eatoeiu through non-recognition of its limita- 
tions. 

Its use, in the early days of electric lighting 
(in America), without lead' sheathing, revealed 
the fact that its supposed non-hygroscopic 
(qualities were of an insufficient order for 
ordinary use in underground conduits, and it 
is not now used for such purposes without 
being provided with a waterproof sheath. 

When so constructed, however, it has no 
electrical nor commercial advantages over a 
corr 08 p)onding paper-insulated, lead-sheathed 
cable. Its freedom from hygroscopic pro- 
perties, although falling far short of that of 
the non “fibrous materials, is of a sufficiently 
high order to render it suitable for many 
indoor and protected situations, with the 
advantage in its favour of not roq[uiring 
cumbersome and expensive end boxes. Such 
use will probably be found in the near future 
in generating and sub-station cabling work, 
which alone would provide a very wide field 
for it. 

Apart from the pros and cons which deter- 
mine the type of dielectric, the designer has 
to consider the construction, proportioning, 
and assembly of the component parts of cables. 
These are chiefly dictated by electrical con- 
siderations, though with duo regard to 
mechanical roquiromonts. 

The former entail not only provision, for 
adequate conduction and insulation, but also 
for the minimising of losses due to inductive 
effects between the insulated conductors 
comprising an alternating cAirrent circuit, 
and between tliem and metal ahoathings or 
other earthed conductors. 

This is accomplished by symmetrical 
assembly and arrangement of the worldng 
conductors in relation to one another and to 
sheathings, etc. 

Thus, in a cable to carry singlo-phaso current, 
the two conductors are arranged either in twin 
form with the cores laid up spirally together, 
or in conoentric form with one conductor 
completely surrounding the other. In a 
3-|)ha8e cable, the three conductors are laid 
iil> so that they occupy positions 120® apart. 

In either of these eases it will be observed 
that fclie condition of complete symmetry is 
fulfilled. 


The most delicate case in which inductive 
effects due to lack of symmetiy com© into 
consideration is that of long distanco tele- 
phone cables, where the* "‘balance” may be 
appreciably affected by such a small factor 
as unequal tension during the twinning opera- 
tion of the wires compn-ising a pair, whereby 
they are unequally disposed around their 
virtual axis. This results in a liability to 
interference with adjacent circuits in the 
same cable, permitting “ cross talk ” effects 
to become evident. 

Similar conditions regarding geometric 
symmetry of assembly are demanded by 
mechanical considerations, although they 
may be complied with^ — for L.C. cables^ — 
without necessarily attaining electrostatic 
or electromagnetic symmetry, for example 
in the case of the triple concentric form of 
cable often used for D.O. 3-wire distribution- 

Purely mechanical considerations — other 
than that of simple tensile strength — are so 
often taken for granted in connection with 
cables that one or two other aspects of mechani- 
cal design may bo briefly referred to at this 
juncture. 

Taking first the conductor, it is a sine qna 
non that a certain degree of flexibility is 
required in it, and the purpose for which a 
cable is intended determines whether such 
flexibility is simply in the nature of some 
degree of pliability enabling it to survive 
bonding a few times without becoming kinked 
or distorted, or whether — as in the case of a 
portable or trailing cable — ^provision has to 
be made for’ almost indefinitely repeated 
bending. 

Solid wires and ordinary stranded circular 
and shaped stranded conductors will usually 
comply with the first-mentioned requirements 
to a sufficient extent for ordinary non- 
portable puip)oses, while on the other hand 
extreme pliability can bo obtained by using 
very fine wires. 

Por portable purposes, however, it is 
practically cBsential to employ the multiple 
strand principle, in which a number of 
stranded “ multiples ” are taken (in place 
of the single wires of the ordinary strand) 
and these stranded together. In addition to 
the general flexibility of the whole conductor, 
each member is then floxible in itself, and in 
addition has a certain lateral stiffness, so that 
when such members (and their component 
wires) are relatively displaced by bending 
the complete cable, each will return to its 
original position when th© cable is straightened 
out, and this can b© repeated indefinitely. 

The assembly of the wires fomning any 
stranded conductor must, of course, be in 
spiral formation, and — within limits — the 
shorter the pitch or “ lay ” of the spiral 
the greater the’ flexibility,' heoaus© tba degree 
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of lateral movement of an individual wire 
for a given radius of bending of the whole 
is thereby lessened. At the same time, the 
shorter the lay the greater the ohmic resistance 
of the conductor, the rate of increase of the 
latter — at lengths of lay usually employed 
in stranding conductors — corresponding to 
the steep part of the hyperboho curve repre- 
senting the relation between increase in length 
and pitch of a spiral. 

Another featnre of importance in con- 
nection with the relation between lateral 
displacement and lay of a stranded conductor 
is that the latter should bear a fairly constant 
relation to the pitch, diameter in all layers. 
Otherwise, for a given radius of bend applied 
to the whole, some wires bear more tensile 
stress than others, and conseq^nently do not 
retract so completely when the bend is re- 
moved. Under these conditions, on repeated 
bonding, local kinking and breaking of a pro- 
portion of the wires occurs^ and the whole 
stranded conductor becomes distorted. 

A general mechanical req[uirement in the 
assembly and building up of a cable is that, 
when finished, the resultant of all the torsional 
effects due to the spiral application of the 
component parts should be practically zero. 
This is of particular importance where, in 
installing a cable (e>.g. in a pit shaft), consider- 
able lengths are free to twist, i.e. to relieve 
any unbalanced torsional stress in them 
while the cable is suspended prior to fixing. 
Such cables are almost invariably armoured 
with steel wires, and it will be obvious that 
such a tendency will be much more acute in 
a cable armoured with one layer of wires than 
in a double armoured cable in which the two 
layers are apx)licd in opposite directions. 

§(5) R/AHNa. — The current- carrying capacity 
of calDles is limited by heating elfects, and is 
consequently dependent on heat dissiipation 
facilities. 

Rating has only been more or less tentatively 
standardised up to the present by such 
authorities as the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and the Vcrband Deutacher Elcctro- 
tochniker, and as the basis of evolution of 
the Rules of each of these bodies varies (e.g. 
maximum permissible temperatures), little 
complete fundamental data are available. 
Moreover, as will bo shown later, the work 
of variotis investigators has only touebed the 
fringe of the subject and i.s di hi cult to co- 
ordinate. 

Tlie reason for this appears to bo partly 
bocaiiso of the almost infinite variety of sizes 
and assoinhly of conducitors, typos, and 
<|ii}iIiti(^B of (lieloctrie and covoring materials, 
and niotliods of laying and installing the; 
finisluMl (uil)Ies, and partly iKJcause the total 
amount of expcriinontal work has be<m 


comparatively small and the results obtained 
therefrom are not readily convertible into 
independent physical constants from which 
reliable formulae can he constructed and 
applied, to specific cases. 

Ill general, regarding a cable as a hollow cylinder 
having an inner diameter (d) represented by the 
diameter of the conductor, and an outer diameter 
(D) represented by the diameter over the dielectric, 
its thermal conductivity (Z) in watts per cm. length 
per degree C., according to text-books, will bo ^ 


where h is the specific thermal conductivity of the 
dielectric material in watts per cu. cm. per degree 
0., and loge represents Napierian logarithms. 

Its surface thermal conductivity (emissivity) per 
cm. length of cable per degree C. will bo 

Z^—rrDh, 

where h is the emissivity in watts per sq. cm. per 
degree C. Tire total thermal conductivity of these 
two thermal conductors, if regarded as analogous 
to electrical conductors in series, will bo 


If values of h and % are known, the current-carry- 
ing capacity will be derivable from 

12R=Z3(T-T«), 

where T is the maximum permissible temperature, 
and la is the temperature of the surrounding air 
or other medium. 

The earliest investigation on the heating 
effects of electric current appears to luivo been 
carried out by Job. Miiller on bare wires in 
1849.^ Miiller deduced from his results that 
tho temperature rise varied as the 1'5 power of 
the current. (More recent investigators have 
found tho exponent to be of the order of 1-25 
to l-R) 

Tho subject appears to liave rcccivc'd no 
further attention until Pr()fe.ss()r Ciloorge Forbes, 
in 1882, published his results “On the thii^k- 
ness of wires required to carry diflereiit eh'ctrio 
currents without overheating.” 

Tho earliest data of value relating to 
insulated cables were due to tho work of 
Kennel ly, in Am erica, in 1 892 A The scope 
was, at that stage of deve1oi)ment of tlic^ elec- 
trical industry, naturally inueh more limited 
than at tlio present time, and tlie |)i-incipal 
results dirctdly appliea,ble to eal>le \vorl< were 
consecpiently tliosc relating to niblx'r insulated 
wires and cables run in wooden easing. 

Fisher, also in Atnei'ica, ])ul)lislied the 

* See “ Heat, (loixluctioa of,’* \*()I. I. 

® JiirirM ilbvr <fk iirwHten ForiHr/irittc tier Th}imk> 

liand I. 

“ The Eleelrwhm, 18S2, 

* “ (tnrryinu ( ’niuieit-y of Kh'ctric < 'ublcH subnierged, 
burled, or huhikmuIc^I in Air/’ The Kleetrieal Worlds 
181 ) 2 , xxli. 
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results of a large number of tests in 1905, 
and a year later prepared a table of current 
ratings. 

Then followed — between 1905 and 1912 — a 
number of investigations, both in this country 
and America, bearing indirectly on the subject, 
such as those mentioned below. ^ 

Professor Porter’s Paper (seo footnote) is worthy 
of note, referring as it does to a little appreciated 
possibility in connection with the dissipation of heat, 
viz, that of obtaining a set of conditions (thermal 
conductivity and radius of coating) in which a 
covering on a ’wire carrying current may have the 
apparently paradoxical effect of cooling it as com- 
pared with a similar uncoatod wire carrying the 
same current. 

The general fact that coating a body with insulating 
material may in sonic circnmatauccs have the 
otiect of keeping it cool was fairly well known to 
physicists, references to it being made by Lord 
Kelvin ^ and also by ProfcHsor P’orbes ® in 1884. 

Experimental proof appears to have been first 
made on coated wirc« by Professor Porter- 

In Melsom and Boo til’s Paper ^ on “ The Heating of 
(.■ables with (Jurrerit,” which was the most important 
and, so far as modem cables were concerned, the 
first work bearing dircKjtly on the rating of cables, it 
was shown that tlio (critical point in this respect would 
bo reached wIumi D--the diameter — equalled 2h/h^ 
after which any inoreaso in the thickness of the 
insulation would tend to keep the conductor warm 
instead of cooling it. I)r. Eusscdl made a valuable 
contribution on this point in the 
discussion on this Paper. 

Melsom and Booth’s earlier 
work, carried out in the National 
Physical Laboratory with the 
object of forming a basis of 
revision for the I.E.P]. Wiring 
Rules, dealt chiefly with the 
tyjies of wire and cable (rubber 
and pajier insulated) used in 
interior wiring work. In a 
later Pa|)er ® the question of buried cables is 
ck^alt with. 

* Rayncr, Teiupcraturo Pixperiments at the 
National Idiysieal Lalioratory,” Journal 
IDOf) ; hecH, “Thermal Couduetlvity of Insulating 
Materials,” Phil, 'frans.,, lOOb, xxiv.A; A. B. Field, 
“ Bls<i of TeiujH'ratun^ diu^ to l'i(l<ly Currents in Con- 
ducdiors,” Journal of the A.I.JJ.P., 11)05, xxlv. ; 
Hearlo, “ Th(‘rinal ('ond activity of Rubber,” (Mm- 
brUli/e Phil. Sor., HK)7, xlv. ; ItiiHsell, “ Dielectric 
Strength of Insulating Materials,” Journal LM.M., 
11)07, X I.; I{(*nnelly, “Heating of Copper Wires by 
('iirrent,’' Jour. A.l.’E.M,, 11)07, xxvL, and “Con- 
vection of Ikuit from Wires,” Pour, A.I.E.E., lOOO, 
xxviii. ; Paeon, ‘"rcHting of Heat Insulating 
Mat{‘rial.H,” Eugineerinn, Heiiteniber 10, 1010; Porter, 
“On th(^ Lagging of Pipes and Wires,” PMl.Mag.^ 
11)10, XX.; Kynuais am! 'Walker, “The Heat Paths 
of Electrical Madiinery,” Journal T.K.hE, 11)12. xlvili. 

“ Paper entitled “ On the kfllcieney of nbthing 
for luaintainiug Temperature," naid IxHore the Hoy. 
8oc. of Edinburgh. Abstr. Nature. 1884, xxix. 567. 

Paper “On ttio Relation which ought to subsist 
between the Strength of an Ele.etrie Current ainl the 
Diameter of Condviei,ors, to itrevent Overheating," 
Jour. T.E.K., 1884, xili. 

^ Jour. I 11)11, xlvi!. 

Journal l.E JH., 1l)2l ,nx. 181 ; also Thermal 
Eire(ds in Paliles." 


They developed the following formula for tlie 
relation between current density and copper 
temperature — 



where i is the current density in amperes per 
sq. cm., p the specific resistance of copper 
at 0° C., and q is the temiierature coefficient 
for copper — they found that the factor 
(D loge(i>/d)-\-2{k/h)) was practically constant 
for a wide range of sizes of cable, k is the 
thermal conductivity and h the envissivity of 
the cable. For a definite temperature rise 
under uniform conditions the foiunula could 
therefore be written 

<=K(fr, 

whore S is the sectional area of the conductor, 
K a constant depending on the system of units 
adopted and the amount of the temperature 
rise under consideration, and n a constant. 

The authors give the following table show- 
ing the values of those constants where i 
represents current density in amperes per sq. 
cm., S is the total cross-section of the con- 
ductors either single concentric or twin ”) 
in sq. cms., and D is in centimetres. 

For temperature rise of 


.Following Melaoni and Booth’s valuable 
work, two or three important contribu- 
tions to the 8ul>ject of rating of cables 
were made, between 1913 and 1916, in. 
America.*^ 

In Japan, Matsiimoto obtained valuable 
results from tests on paper-insulated lead- 
covered cables laid in sand iiiBide a largo iron 
cylinder. 

All these investigators dealt with under- 
ground buried ”) cables, those in Ameriea 
directing their attention principally to duct 
lines — the drawn -in system being the chief 
method of laying according to American 
practice— while Matsumoto’s work bore on 

® Atkinson and Fisher, “ Ourrent Bating of Ekni- 
trie (lahles,” Jounml AJ.E.1L, 1918, xxxii. ; .Dush- 
man, “The Rating of Cablea carrying ()urr<‘nt,”‘ 
Journal A.LE.E,. 1918, xxxii. ; Powell, “The Tem- 
perature Rises of Insulating Lead-covered Cables,” 
Jotirnal A . IJH. E’. , 191 0, xxx v. 

® JReport No. 24 of Jfilectro-Tecbnical Laboratory, 
ToMo, 1916. 


Typo of Cable. 

IFF 0. 

IG’T'’ 0. 

27'7« C. 

Bul)her covered 
in air 

.^sO-OKI 


.. 

Bubber covered 
in casing 

.»01 


*• 

Ijead covered in 
nit . 

o 

o 


/t>\0*50 

i«175y- j 
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conditions more closely related to the ** direct 
laid ” system. 

Each appears to have done some experi- 
mental work, and then endeavoured to convert 
the results into physical constants and to 
construct formulae for general application. 
Experience shows, however, that such expan- 
sion is, for the reasons previously referred 
to, of little practical use. 

The materials and their relative disposition 
in cables are so complex and varied, and their 
surroundings in actual use are so diverse, 
that the possibility of treating the subject 
on similar lines to any ordinary engineering 
problem is very remote. 

For example, taking 'the simplest case of 
single -conductor paper-insulated lead-sheathed 
cable through which a given current is being 
passed, and in which consequently a given 
amount of energy is being converted into 
heat per unit length, the thermal conduc- 
tivities of the dielectric and sheathing mate- 
rials and the emissivity of the latter may be 
accurately known, hut the actual means of 
heat dissipation may he either by conduction 
or radiation or partly by each, according to 
whether the cable is embedded in solid 
material, slung in the air, or drawn into a 
tube or duct. 

Under the first -named condition the heat 
gradient in the cable itself will be affected 
by the thermal conductivity of the embedding 
material, and if this be, for example, the bitu- 
men filling of a cable trough, it will be further 
affected by, the thermal conductivity of the 
material of which the trough is made, which 
may vary from wood or earthenware (materials 
of low conductivity) to asphalt or iron ; and 
still further by the character of the soil, which 
may vary from the dry brick-like “ laterite ” 
soil largely met with in India, to wet 
sand. 

Under the second -mentioned condition, i.e. 
slung in the air, the dissipation of heat is by 
radiation (into which convection may enter 
appreciably) which depends largely on the 
emissivity of the sheathing material, the 
temperature gradient in the cable being 
fixed by the relation between this and the 
thermal conductivity of the dielectric and its 
sheathings or coverings. It should also he 
noted that emissivity varies with temperature, 
and further that the emissivity of a given 
material varies according to its condition, 
e.g. that of a blackened lead sheath is greater 
than when the sheath is new and bright. 

Under tlio third general set of conditions 
rcj)rea 0 nted by drawn -in systems, the material 
of wliicli the (luct is composed (which may vary 
from fibro to metal) aral tliat in which it is set 
(wliieli may va,ry from concrete to clay or 
sniid) will the eondiietion of heat, 

while tlic ndaiion between cable and duct 


diameters will largely determine the radiation 
component in the total dissipation. 

The juxtaposition of other cables, and 
warm areas in the cable, route will also have an 
appreciable effect on the permissible rating of 
a given cable. 

The form of cable, i.e, whether single, twin 
or multicore, and the presence or absence of 
dielectric heating will also affect the total 
temperature of the cable. 

JFig. 4 ^ illustrates in a simple manner a 
few of these variations as determined by the 
writer some years ago. 

It will be noted that the curves all relate 
to one size of single-conductor cable, insulated 
with various dielectric materials, and laid or 
fixed in various ways, and to one current 
density. 

Even under these elementary conditions 
the variations due to the use of different 
dielectric materials and methods of laying 
or fixing are very marked, and without 
labouring the point it is fairly evident that 
in the present state of knowledge the calcula- 
tion of carrying capacity without experimental 
checking on an ample scale is likely to give 
unreliable results. 

A striking illustration of the necessity for 
reliable data is furnished by the fact that 
according to the Rules of the A.I.E.E. (stipu- 
lating a reduction of 1° C. from the maximum 
of 85° C. for paper-insulated cable for each 
1000 volts of working pressure) the current 
density decreases as the operating voltage 
increases, whereas in fact the reverse is 
permissible, at least for pressures up to 
30,000 volts. A formula of the Melsom and 
Booth type would tend to indicate this, and 
practical results show that although the 
necessary correction factors would modify, 
they would not reverse this tendency. 

The Rules of the V. D.E. also indicate slightly 
lower ratings for cables for working pressures 
above 3000 volts than for lower oj)erating 
voltages. 

The I.E.E. give no data in this connection. 

A fair amount of work, as yet unpublished, 
has been and is being done on the heating 
produced in extra high tension cables by the 
combined •effect of and dielectric losses, 
which, as pointed out earlier in this artit^le 
(“ Conditi(ms <.rf use ”) may become cumulative 
under certain conditions. 

The decided upward turn of the loss/tem- 
peraturo curve (previously niention<'d) which 
occurs in most makes of pap(‘r diekH'.trie, at a 
more or less elevated tenqxuuture, appears 
however to he generally above the maximum 
temperature ordinarily ])<*rmiHHil)l(^ in high 
pressure cables under working (londitions, 

Beaver. DisciisHlon on Melsom and BcMitli’s 
Paper, “The Heating of Cables with C'urront,” le. 
ante. 
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Bang and Louis ^ have investigated the 
effect of dielectric losses on the permissible 
current capacity of sets of cables in duct 
lines, but apart from their Paper the literature 
of the subject is very scanty. - 

Clearly, the increase of temperatxire due to 
dielectric losses above that due to PR losses 


referred to, but also because of the limiting 
effect on the current rating. 

The* extra heating due to dielectric losses in 
present day 3-core paper-insulated cables for 
30-40 kilovolts working is of the general order 
of 10-12 per cent of that due to l^R losses. 

It is clearly, however, dependent on the 



Pig. 4.— Temperature Rise in Four Types of 0*5 sq. in. Single Cables laid in various ways. 
(XD. 1500 amps, per sti. in. 


in extra high pressure cables is of great im- 
portance, not only on account of the risk 
of approaching the cumulative effect above 

^ " The Tnfluenee of Dielectric Losses on the 
Rating of H. T. Underground Cables," Jour. AJ.E.B.y 
1917. XXX vi. 

® Since this article was prepared for the Press, a 
succinctly written adiicle l)y Mr. Ilalpii W. Atkinson 
has appeared in the Journal of the AJ.B.E., Sept. 
1920, p. 831, on “ The Current Carrying Capacity of 
Lead Covered Cables,” in which the author gives 
certain tables of fundamental data and methods 

VOL. IT 


actual valucB of maximum Htross in the 
dielectric, and on the current density in the 
oonduotors, the relation Ix^twoen these factors 


of arriving at carrying <‘ni)iiciti(‘s tUorcfroin by 
calculation. 

The artiede refers solely to th(^ duct (drawn-in) 
system of laying, and (dii(‘lly to 3-core cables of tlie 
pai)er or varnished cambric- insulated lead-covered 
type, but is never(li(d(‘KS a valuable contribution to 
the literature of the Hiibjc(‘t, in that it crystallises 
an important part thereof into a practically usable 
form. 

H 
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bringing into view tbe economic question as 
to the advantage of reducing dimensions (and 
therefore the capital cost of the cable) by- 
forcing up the dielectric stress, or conversely 
reducing the latter so that the current density 
may be raised as high as possible, the latter 
tending to reduce the “ annual charges ” of 
distribution. 

With regard to the effect on rating of the 
assembly of conductors in a cable, in a recent 
revision of the Wiring Rules of the I.E.E. 
(dated October 1919) the following constants 
are added for use as multipliers for the currents 
given in the Table for single cables : 

Cone 0-93 

3-coTe 0*88 

4:-core 0-82 

Theoretically these figures should be 
approximately 0*85, 0-76, and 0-62, and as 
the values tend to decrease with increasing 
size of conductors, average practical con- 
ditions would probably be met by rounding 
off these figures to 0*8, 0*7, and 0*6 respectively. 

Powell (Z.C. ante), after working out — on 
the above-mentioned A.I.B.E. basis — current 
values for single paper-insulated lead-covered 
cables for 750, 5000, and 15,000 volts, drawn 
into ducts, gives the following table of factors 
connecting the current carrying capacity of 
multiple conductor cables with that of single 
conductor cables “ having the same total 
thickness of insulation.” 


No. of Con- 
ductors. 

Typo of Cable. 

Multiply One Con- 
ductor Capacity by 

2 

Flat 

per cent. 

87 

2 

Round 

80 

2 

Concentric 

75 

3 

Round 

70 

3 

Oval Sector 

77 

3 

Clover-leaf Sector 

80 

4 

Round 

67 


The V.D.E. Rules give ratings for several 
types of cable (laid direct in the ground) 
under two headings, viz. for working pressures 
up to 3 kilovolts and from 3 kilovolts to 10 
kilovolts, from which the following ratios may 
be roughly deduced : 


Type of Cable. 

Ratio to Carrying Capacity of 
Single Cable. 

Working 
ih’cssurcH up tf) 
3 K.V. 

Working 

Pressures 

3 to 10 K.V. 

Twin 

I)(ir cent. 

70 

per cent. 

65 

3-core 

Obf) 

59 

4-core 

57 

54 

(kaieentric . 

70 


Triple Cone. 

57 



It will be quite apparent, however, that 
any such calculated values may be appreci- 
ably fouled by manufacturing variations. For 
example, a large heavily insulated 3- or 4:-core 
cable is — in the nature of things — liable to 
be less compactly made than a smaller lightly 
insulated one of the same type, so that the 
same effective value of thermal conductivity 
is not attained, thus varying the temperature 
gradient in the cable, and consequently the 
relative sheath temperature ; and further, as 
the emissivity varies with temperature, the 
total dissipation may be appreciably different. 

Multiplying factors for different methods 
of laying might similarly be experimentally 
^determined under approximately standardised 
conditions. For example, it can easily be 
deduced from the foregoing diagram that 
for a given temperature rise a paper-insulated 
cable laid solid will only carry about 70 per 
cent, or when slung in air, about 84 per cent, 
of the current it will carry when armoured 
and laid direct in the ground. 

Clearly an enormous amount of work remains 
to be done in order to afford the necessary 
experimental support to mathematical treat- 
ment before the rating of cables can be put 
on a scientific basis. 

Given this support, probably the soundest 
method of evolving fairly complete formulae 
would follow Matsumoto’s theory, which 
considers the isothermal lines surrounding 
a cable as a group of eccentric cylinders, and 
to add, where necessary, emissivity and other 
factors — ^for example, pertaining to the type 
of cable, the ass^bly of conductors, and the 
various methods of laying or fixing them— 
and in such manner produce empirical formulae, 
similar to those of Melsom and Booth. It 
should then be only necessary to insert 
dimensions and thermal values of the various 
materials involved in a given case to deter- 
mine the temperature rise for any value of 
current. 

§ (6) Detekioeation of Cables an d Pallia- 
tive MEA.suRii)B. — If this be broadly defined 
as such deterioration as will permit the 
electrical failure of a cal)lo l)y mechanical 
rupture or weakening of its dielectric or (in 
the case of hygroscopic insulating materials) 
of its protective sheathing, permitting the 
penetration of moisture, it will bo readily 
appreciated that it may be brought about by a 
large variety of agencies. 

These may be classified under two headings, 
viz. : 

(a) Natural (causes. 

(h) Abnormal conditions encountered in use. 

Rome of these causes havu*! lUHv^ssarily 
been touched upon in (ronsidering the ehemieal 
characteristics of dielectric; mat(‘riu.ls iu tlie 
early part of this article. 

With regard to (a) it has already been 
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noted that under normal conditions the di- 
electric and sheathing materials used in 
cable manufacture are very inert, although 
it is well known that vulcanised rubber has 
an appreciable “ natural ” rate of deterioration 
depending on its quality and the skill with 
which it is designed and manufactured. 

This deterioration (in the case of vulcanised 
rubber) is in the nature of a physical weaken- 
ing which may be conveniently visualised 
as the physical breakdown of a network of 
cohesive material consequent on change in 
molecular constitution. 

Whether the resultant condition is in the 
nature of hardening or softening depends on 
the nature of this change, which is in turn 
dependent on the initial molecular composition 
of the vulcanised rubber, which again, as 
mentioned in the early part of this article, 
is largely dei)endent on wdiethor its non- 
rubber ingredients have participated in the 
vulcanising reaction or not. 

Some degree of protection is afforded against 
this “ natural ” deterioration (or deterioration 
under normal conditions of exposure) by the 
application .of tapes, braids, and preservative 
compounds, which tend to exclude air and 
light. Such exclusion, however, is only 
partial, as evidenced by the difference between 
the life of gutta-percha (which, as already 
noted, is particularly liable to oxidation by 
exposure to air) when immersed in water and 
when simply protected from atmospheric 
influences by these more or leas pervious 
coverings. 

The forms of deterioration which fall under 
category (6) pertaining to conditions which 
may arise in practical use, might perhaps 
more accurately l)e defined as more or less 
local happenings conducive to the production 
of faults. They are very numerous and 
complex ; and the design of preventive 
measures depends largely on accurate diagnosis 
of the causes and processes of development of 
troubles, and knowledge^ of practical working 
conditions. 

It will readily be perceived that diagnosis 
of the primary causes of deterioration is liable 
to be rendered very difficult in some cases 
by reason of effects of faults ))eing superposed 
on the evidence l)earing on the conditions 
leading thereto. For exam|)le, a physical or 
mechanical cause may load to a fault which 
may produce electro- ehemical (or even purely 
chemical) effects, due to the action of sub- 
stances formed electrolytically in the vicinity, 
as referred to later, which may almost com- 
pletely mask the original cause. 

A few forms of deterioration due to abnormal 
conditions may with advantage be briefly 
noted, because with the rapidly increasing 
use of electric power the variety of contlitions 
of use also becomes multiplied. 


Regarding, for instance, the pliysical 
effects of temperature on the chief components 
of an insulated cable, we have as the result 
of exposure to extreme cold a stiffening effect 
or loss of resilience in the case of rubber, a 
tendency to brittleness in the case of vulcanised 
bitumen, and in impregnated paper a tendency 
for the laminations to adhere instead of slid- 
ing freely over each other. 

Rubber which has been frozen exhibits a 
reluctance to resume its normal resilience on 
being simply wanned, although it readily 
regains its normal state on being stretched 
at normal temperature. In other words, it 
differs from other materials (in conjunction 
with some of which it may be used) in regard 
to the relation between temperature and 
physical condition, i.e. having a lag in this 
respect which other materials have not. 

Generally there is some risk in sharply 
bending any form of cable when its tempera- 
ture is very low, although the composition 
design usually allows for a fair margin of 
safety in this respect. This risk applies 
chiefly to installation eonditiona. 

On the other hand, heat — which applies more 
generally to working conditions — accelerates 
the natural deterioration of rubber, weakens 
the resistance of vulcanised bitumen to 
mechanical stresses, and reduces the viscosity 
of the impregnating media of paper dielectrics, 
causing in some cases a tendency for it to 
become displaced. 

Alternations of heating and cooling naturally 
cause expansion and contraction in cables, 
and although, as might be expected in view 
of the spiral construction of most of the 
component parts of a cable, a considerable 
proportion of this is accommodated trans- 
versely, the more rigid paper-insulated lead- 
(K)vered type of cable frequently suffers on 
account of the linear movement. Pax'ticularly 
is this the case where such cables are laid in 
ducts, because of the comparative freedom 
which tins method of laying affords for 
movement in a longitudinal direction. 

Although the resistance to movement in 
sucli cases is small, however, it is not in 
practice uniformly distributed, i.e. so that the 
movement takes ])laco equally on either side 
of the centre between two free ends, for 
example, in a duct length. It therefore 
sometimes happens that a cable may be 
expanded largely in one direction (e.y. into a 
manhole at one end of a duct), and sub- 
sequent contraction may fail to bring about 
a cori’csponding return movement, so that a 
gradually increasing tensile stress may be 
set up by aucc<«sive cyclcjs of expansion and 
contraction, ultimately resulting in a fracture 
of the lead sheath. This “ creeping ” effect is 
often particularly marked in sloping ducts 
where cables are fairly heavily loaded. Pallia- 
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tive iiiegisures ia the way of an choring appear 
to be useless ia such cases, and “ stepping ” 
the ducts, so that each section between man- 
holes is horizontal, is probably the only satis- 
factory solution of this trouble. 

A feature of the fractures in lead sheaths 
in such cases is the local crystallisation of 
til© metal, evidently as a result of the mechani- 
cal stress. Crystallisation of lead is also 
producible by pounding or vibration effects 
and in some obscure cases hy chemical attack- 
It is. However, very difficult to experi- 
mentally reproduce such effects, probably 
because some particular structure of the 
original lead constitutes a predisposing cause. 
I'urther study of this important matter is 
required. Meantime preventive measures as 
regards mechanical production of crystallisa- 
tion relate chiefly to means of obviating the 
direct transmission of shocks and vibrations 
to the cable. 

So far as underground cables are concerned, 
‘methods of laying may be varied to protect 
them from various deteriorating influences. 
Effects of movement, e.g. pounding by heavy 
traffic, will he better withstood by an armoured 
cable laid direct than hy a cable laid solid 
in troughing, because the troughing is com- 
paratively weak at joints hetw^een sections, 
and the movement due to pounding or inter- 
mittent stress becomes concentrated thereat. 

Armouring is, of course, the best mechanical 
protection against blows, abrasion, or crushing 
forces, and in the form of a close sheath of 
wires affords tensile strength. On the other 
hand, solid laying in bitumen -filled troughs 
gives the best chemical protection. 

In the case of wires and cables above ground, 
protection against chemical fumes, etc., has 
generally to be provided hy special coverings 
and by their treatment with, special com- 
pounds according to the properties of the 
chemicals against which protection is desired. 
In some cases which are neither very severe 
nor complex, such as in battery rooms where 
sulphuric acid spray alone has to be con- 
sidered, a tough acid-resisting rubber sheath, 
the smooth surface of which can be periodic- 
ally wiped clean, affords the best protection. 
Such sheaths can also be made of special 
rubber compound which resists the action of 
petrol and oils to a remarkable extent. 

The action of ozone (produced by high- 
tension static discharges) on rubber dielectrics 
exposed thereto at cable ends trimmed of 
their coverings to prevent surface leakage, 
furnishes a remarkable instance of an abstruse 
kind of deterioration, which often appears in 
the form of splits or cracks. The writer has 
demonstrated tliat this only occurs when the 
riibloer is under tension, as on the outer peri- 
phery of a bend, and not when the cable end 
is straight and therefore free from tensile 


stress at any part of its surface. In the former 
case the defect may occur within a few minutes 
of the Exposure of the rubber to the gas, 
whereas practically no deterioration occurs — 
as judged by the effect of heat tests on the 
rubber — in the latter after long exposure. 

A point of interest in this connection is 
that vulcanised bitumen is quite immune from 
this peculiar effect, hut admixture of a very 
small percentage of rubber with it destroys 
this immunity. The cause of this phenomenon 
has not been determined. 

Apart from direct ehemical action, the likeli- 
hood of which is usually known from the 
character of the surroundings of a cable, 
electro -chemical action on metal sheathings 
of cables, caused by vagrant currents in 
presence of electrolysable media in contact 
with or in close proximity to a cable, is not 
only generally more severe, but also more 
insidious in character ; because practically 
any kind of moisture which is likely to he in 
contact with a cable sheath will he a good 
electrolyte, and the paths of stray currents 
cannot — ^in detail — easily be foretold. 

Thes'e vagrant currents may originate from 
the cable itself (or from a neighbouring cahl©) 
hy way of leakage over trims at joints or ends, 
or from incipient faults, or more commonly 
as return currents from tramway or railway 
circuits. The magnitude and direction of the 
latter can, hy systematic measurement of 
potential differences between cable sheaths 
and earth at various parts of a cable route, 
he more or less accurately determined ; but 
the former, being of accidental origin, are more 
difficult to control. 

Experience shows that solid laying in bitti- 
men-filled troughs is not a preventive against 
electrolytic action on the cable, in fact under 
some circumstances it may aggravate it, 
because the virtual electrode area is very 
restricted, and therefore the cnirreiit density 
is likely to be high and the corrosion effects 
correspondingly severe. Again, for similar 
reasons, metal - sheathed wiring in (lam]> 
situations in buildings, particulaiiy if rim in 
wood casing, is liable to be badly attacked 
unless special precautions arc taken, Tlu'se 
precautions consist in rootallically bonding 
all sheathings together, and oaitliing them at 
the source of snj^ply. Intermediate eartli 
plates may he necessary in some? east's where 
the electrolytic survey indicates that enrrt'iit 
would enter or leave the shi'alh, .so t liat it 
can do so by a metallic |)ath. fare lias to 
be taken, however, to avoid inviting vagrant 
currents on to tlie ealilo KluMi thH. 

In prinoipie, the whole matter amounts to 
short circuiting all tJie potenlial elect roly tie 
paths so that any current llowing from or 
to sheathings passes along metal lie*, conductors 
instead of by electrolytic i>aths. 
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This general prmcijile, first enunciated by 
til© writer many years ago, in opposition to 
the principle then being largely supported o£ 
segregating the sheaths of adjacent lengths 
of cable, together with the Board of Trade 
restrictions bearing on maximum earth return 
voltages, has rendered electrolytic troubles 
on large networks in this country almost 
negligible, so far as vagrant currents from 
external sources (such as electric tramways) 
are concerned. It has also permitted the free 
us© of metal - sheathed wiring in buildings, 
which for many years was under an inexplic- 
able cloud owing to troubles which were — 
though usually attributed to other causes — 
due to electrolytic action arising from leakage 
currents from the wires and cables themselves. 
At the present time the strictest atteirtion is 
paid to continuity bonding and earthing in 
metal-sheathed wiring systems ; in fact the 
chief features of most of the special systems 
now in vogue bear on the matter of efi&oient 
and permanent bonding. 

The character of the effects of corrosion 
of lead coverings varies considerably according 
to the rate at which the action proceeds, 
and the nature of the electrolyte. A slow or 
intermittent action may ultimately produce 
a white powdery deposit of carbonate of lead, 
due to the formation of a lower oxide and its 
exposure to moist air, while a rapid action 
may cause the complete conversion of the 
entire thickness of lead into a higher oxide, 
not readily convertible into carbonate, and 
only rendered noticeable by its reddish colour. 
The symptoms are not always clear, because 
in practice effects which are characteristic 
of actions occurring at anode and cathode 
in a simple electrolytic cell are frequently 
mixed up, in close proximity to cable sheaths, 
owing to the presence of a heterogeneous 
mass of conducting substances and electrolytes. 
For this reason it is sometimes difficult to 
determine from examination whether a direct 
current has passed to or from an affected 
sheath. On the other hand, in the case of 
eleotrolytic action due to leakage in an 
alternating current cable, the effects are 
often less complicated because of the rectifying 
effect of the electrolyte. 

The jihenomenon of electric endosmose often 
plays a conspicuous part in the development 
of electrolytic cable faults. 

When the lead sheath of a paper-insulated 
cable has been pierced, or penetrated by 
corrosion, or an incipient fault in a non- 
metallic sheathed cable has reached a suffi- 
ciently low resistance value and a fault 
circuit is established, this effect causes mois- 
ture to be driven from the positive to the 
negative conductor, with the result that not 
only is the resistance to earth of the latter 
reduced by the local accumulation of moisture, 


but the products of electrolytic action also 
tend to be concentrated thereat. Many 
cases have been known of the electrolytic 
formation of metallic sodium and potassium 
in close proximity to the vii'tual negative 
electrode — the negative cable conductor — 
surrounded of course by salts of metals. The 
strongly alkaline character of the moisture in 
such cases is frequently responsible for direct 
chemical attack. 

It is common knowledge among engineers 
in charge of direct current networks that 
failures on negative condxictors are much 
more frequent than on positive conductors ; 
in fact in cases where faults have been known 
to be in the course of development, a final 
breakdown has often been postponed by 
changing the polarity of the affected cables. 

When passages exist in a negative cable — 
even of a capillary order — water is forced along 
them for considerable distances and up to 
appreciable pressures by the endosmotic 
effect. In rubber cables, for instance, blisters 
full of water are sometimes found to be pro- 
duced, and on cutting a badly affected cable, 
water will sometimes spurt for a considerable 
distance. 

It need hardly be pointed out that conditions 
such as these, as well as others which have 
been touched upon, should never arise, and 
would not exist under adequate conditions of 
maintenance. 

The question of a standard of maintenance 
is a very difficult one, and in spite of its 
importance its due consideration has lagged 
behind the advancers which have been made 
in manufacture during the last decade or two. 
The difficulty appertains chiefly to distributing 
networks, and may be broadly regarded as due 
to two chief causes : firstly, the practical 
impossibility of adequately testing all parts 
independently of trims and connected appa- 
ratus because of the enormous amount of 
preparatory work entailed in eliminating sur- 
face leakage ; and secondly, even if the first 
was rendered possible, of obtaining tests 
accurately representing the intrinsic values 
of the insulation resistance of the cable 
dielectrics, because in a large proportion of 
cases they are surrounded by other partially 
insulating materials. For example, in the 
oases of non-metallio sheathed cables laid in 
bitumen - filled wooden troughs~a common 
condition — a test between conductor and earth 
reveals little regarding the state of the cable 
dielectric, because any flaw therein is in series 
with a path of high resistance through the 
filling and troughing material to earth. 

A brief reference may here he made to an 
incidental though sometimes serious effect 
arising from or developing out of the conditions 
last mentioned. When the resistance of such 
a fault path becomes low enough for an 
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appreciable curreat to flow, local beating 
ensues, and considerable volumes of combust- 
ible gas are formed by the volatilisation of 
the bituminous, trough • filling, and cable - 
covering materials. Many cases have occurred 
ill which gases generated in this manner have 
found a way into adjacent feeder pillars, cellars, 
etc., and have caused violent explosions. 

Such high-resistance fault circuits cannot 
exist for long in metal-sheathed cables, and 
consequently the explosion risk is less in their 
case. It is not uncommon, however, for 
faults in lead-covered cables to repeatedly 
“ clear” themselves by fusing the lead away 
round a bum out, thus reconverting the fault 


To other Test Sheaths k 



insulated from the metal sheath by a thin 
layer of hygroscopio material, of sufiicient 
thickness to withstand the maximum ill 
usage to which the cable may be subjected 
during installation, etc. 

The cardinal principle of this construction 
is that this auxiliary conductor is bound to 
intercept injurious effects — such as penetra- 
tion of moisture — proceeding from outside the 
cable earth, and also leakage from the main 
conductors to earth. If, therefore, it is 
connected to suitable observation and testing 
instruments, indications may be obtained at 
any desired moment of any abnormal condi- 
tion arising in the cable, and this without 
interruption of supply. 

Mg. 5 illustrates diagrammatically the 
usual arrangement of a “ detective ” panel, 
embodied in the switchboard of a generat- 
ing station, and serving for any number 
of outgoing cables of this “ test sheath ” 
construction. 

The test-sheath conductor of each cable 
is connected to separate 
insulated terminals on 
the panel, and the 
selector switch is 
manipulated to con- 
nect any one of them 
to the test switch, 
through which they arc 
then connected to 
observation and testing 
instruments, svudi as 
those shown in the 
diagram. The electro- 
static voltmeter first 
gives an indication of 
the existence of any 
appreciable 1 e a k a.g 

from the main con- 
ductors to the test 
sheath, and the H(‘tu>nd 


into a high-resistance one by increasing the 
length of its path. 

It will therefore be apparent that even in 
the case of a lead-covered cable a considerable 
amount of damage may occur before the 
fault ultimatoly declares itself. 

These considerations, as well as the great 
general discrepancy between maintenance of 
cables and that of other com ponent parts of 
an electric power-supply equipment, led the 
writer some years ago to devise a simple 
arrangenicnt ^ wliereby a constant watch 
could be kept on the state of metal-sheathed 
cables without interruption of supply. 

It consists in inserting l)etween the outer 
boundary of the insulation proper and the 
metal slieatli, an auxiliary conductor in the 
form of a thin spiral co|)per tape enveloping 
all tlic conductors and their insulation, and 

* Patc-ut Wo. 22065/12, Beaver and Claremont. 


instrument affords facility for determiiiiirg 
the degree of such leakage. Jf these first 
two steps in the test indioi.to normal (Munli- 
tions in the interior of the cable, the thiNl 
step is taken of testing the insulation resist- 
ance of the hygroscopic dielectric hetwe(‘n th (3 
test-sheath conductor and the lead covmfing 
of the cable, this affording a definite indi(‘ati<m 
of the integrity or otherwise of the waterproof 
metal sheath of the cable. (It may \um^ l>e 
noted that the primary source of ffiilnre of 
a cable is almost inv^ariahly extran coins, v<*ry 
few cases ever arising in practice of brcakilown 
due to internal causes.) 

The value of this insulation resistance at 
15° C. is from llO to 60 niegohnia |)er milt', <le- 
pending on the diameter of tlie <!able. luowcr 
values are actually obtained uiuler working 
conditions owing to the warming up of flu? 
cable under load, but such variations are easily 
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diagnosed, and are not such as to give false 
indications. In fact, if logged day by day, 
they give additional interesting information 
regarding variations in temperature between 
different cables, and at different periods, e.g, 
during a day or week. 

Generally, it will be seen that the system 
ensures immediate detection of the first phases 
of development of a fault, and the importance 
of this in preventing secondary deteriorating 
effects, such as the electrolysis and other forms 
above mentioned, can hardly bo overrated, 
especially as little is definitely known as to 
the time element in the process of fault 
development in the case of ordinary cables. 

In detail, in the event of a fault being 
indicated on a given cable, not only can an 
approximate idea be obtained of its degree 
and probable character (this being largely a 
matter of intelligent interpretation of test 
results), but its rate of development X‘an be 
watched, and a basis formed for decision as 
to whether prompt action {i.e. switching out 
the cable) is necessary, or whether the location 
and repair may he deferred to a convenient 
time. In the latter case the test-sheath con- 
ductor is of great value in fault-localising 
operations (bomg of known resistance and in 
intimate contaot with the fault), and exact 
location is rendered possible while the cable is 
still alive. 

Repeated instancies have occurred on 
E.H.T. power systems whore this firoeedure 
has enabled repair gear to lie sent to the 
located spot at tlio week end, or some otheu' 
selected period of light load, thus saving much 
valuable time and inconvenience. 

An important system (,)f automatic; protec;- 
tion is also based on this test-sheath design, 
so that it may he utilised for protective as 
well as detective functions. This, howevt;r, 
is outside the iiresent scope. (A general 
description appeared in the Electrician of 
July 5, 1918.) 

IJio difference between the maintenanc;e 
facilities afforded by this-- or any equivalent 
— system, and the comparative absencjo thereof 
represented by previous practice, is obvious ; 
it will also be clear that the method dciScribcKl 
tends to raise the level of cable maintenarusa 
to a plane which is comparable with that of 
the station plant, or at any rate to one whic;h 
is more worthy of the important jiart |)lay(Kl 
by cables in the general scheme of electricity 
supply. 


Cables, Underground, for telegraph cir- 
cuits. See “ Telegraph, The Eleotrie,” 
§ (14). 

Thermal and other properties of. Bch; 
“ Thermal Effects in Cables.” 

Calcium prepared by Electrolysis. See 


“ Electrolysis, Technical A}>piirationH of,” 

(Alibration ok Alternating Current In- 
struments. “ Altm'nating (hirrent In- 
strumeuts,” § (55). 

Calibration Factor (of tulxR for nuu’cairy 
resistance standards) : a eorn*e(iiig faet(»r 
arising from the non-nniformity of erons- 
secti< >n. 

Values of, for the standards of various 
couutru^H. “ I^lectrieal Mi'usiire- 

merits,” § (39). 

(hvMPBELi/vS IlRiDGE, for the mc‘aHurement of 
caiiacity. Hee “ Capac^ity ainl its Mi'usims 
nient,” § (51). 

For lueasuring tlie dTe(^tiv(‘ p<‘ri»H‘ahiHty 
and total losses in iron. “ Maginhic 

Measurements and Pruixudic's of Ma- 
terials,” § ((>2). 

Campbell’s Siktkr Method, for tht; eorn- 
parison of capacity and mutual induetanci'. 
Bee “ Capaiuty and its Mi^asurmnetd,” § (55). 

Campbell Btandahd ok Mutual Induutanck; 
a |)rimary eb'ctricad standard. See “ In- 
duetaiUH% 'rin; Measnnmnait of,” § (54). 

( -AMPBELI. V^IBRATION ALVANOM ETEH, HCO 
“ Vibration Galvanomet<‘rs,” § (10). 

Capacitance: the <'lT(‘etive capacity of an 
alternating curnmt eireuit, S<‘e “ Induct- 
ance, The Measurement of,” § (3). 

Capacitieh (Flectrical), eomparison of. See 
“(■apaeity and its Mensnreineut,” § (44), 

Capacities in Series and Parallel, for- 
mulae b>r. S(‘(; “ (-ajiaeity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (3). 

Capacity or Capacitani’E : tin* ratio of the 
charge on a eonduetor to tin; change 
of jiotential to which tin; (*hnrge givc'S 
rise. In tin; ease of a e(»nden«er, the 
ratio of the eharg(‘ to th(‘ potential differ- 
ence between tin; plait's. It is nn'asuretl 
in farads or fractions of a fanni, r.t/. 
a initu’ofarad, Stu; “ Units of Flt'etrieal 
Measurement,” (17); “(‘ajiaeity and 
its Measurement,” S (1). 

Fonnulas f(»r the ealeulation of. Sts; 
“ ( -apaeiiy anti its Meamnvmeut,” § (7). 

Capacity; (lompariHon t»f, with rt'siatanct*, St'c 
“ Capacity anti its Mensurt'nn'ut,” § (3H), 
l)et(;nninatitni of, in it'rrns of st'lf imluetain'e. 
S(;e ibid ((53). 

Measurt'nu'nt of, at ratlio frt'tpnmeieH, St't' 
“ Hadio-fretpnmey Mt'anun'inents,” § (29) ; 
“ Capacity and its Mt'amiiviiient,” § (91). 

CAPACITY, KLKCTIiKAb, AND ITS 
MIOASURFMFNT 

1. Introductory and TREtuiimcAL 

§ (1) Definitions. »«Ther<' is a iendent'y to 

replace the term “ eh'etrieal capacity ” by 

the word “ capatutams;,” vvlutdi lakes its 
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proper place among tke analogous terms | 
resistance, inductance, reactance, admittance, 
etc., according to Heaviside’s system, whicli 
has already been so helpful in improving the 
clearness of electric terminology. 

It seems best here to begin with a definition 
referring to a simple particular case and then 
to pass to more general conditions.^ 

Let A and B be two conductors infinitely 
distant from all other conductors, and let 
B be kept at zero potential while A receives 
a charge. If q be the charge necessary to 
bring A to potential v, then 

q=Kv, .... (1) 
and K is called the capacity (or capacitance) 
of A- 

A quantity of electricity - q will at the same 
time be indneed on B. If B had been kept 
at potential Vi instead of zero, while A is 
brought up to potential then 

? = . , . ( 2 ) 

In equation (1) the values may all he in 
absolute C.G.S. units (abcoulomha, abfarads, 
and abvolts). When practical units ^ are used, 
if q is in coulombs and v in volts, K will be 
in farads. But K is more usually expressed 
in Microfarads (/uF), in which case the equation 
becomcB 

<2=10-»Ku ... (3) 

Small capacities are often expressed in milli- 
niicrofarads (m/^F) or in niicromicrofarada 
(/4 /xF). For niioromiorofarads the shorter 

tomn picofarads may be used. 

In calculating capacities from dimensions 
the results are obtained in the electrostatic 
system of units (abstatfiirads). To reduce to 
microfarads these results have to be divided® 
by OOOjOOO, and we have the following 

relations : 

1 mi(vromicr<:)fai’ad~()-90 abstatfamd, (4) 

I ahstatfarad'. I'll /x//F, 

The electrostatic unit is often written cm. 
as its dimensions are those of a length. 

Caul ion . — ■ (Certain writom mix electronuignetio 
and electroHtatu! units in the Htinio forimilas; for 
example, I'ln« practice seems 

quite imU^foimible luid can only lead to confusion. 

§ (2) Potential Ekiijhgy oe (Jharoe. — T he 
Work dono (in ergs) in charging a body with 
quantity Q (to potential V) 

==|KV“:-iQ,V= . . (fi) 

where i), V, and K arc in al)soliite units. 

If K iH in iniorofarads, Q in coulombs, and 
V in volts, th(‘ work (loiu^ in jonliH, 

: iKV'-.: . (6) 

A. iJiiHHcll, Alii'rnrtHnij Cnrmila^ vol. i. chap. i. 

“ Sec “riiMs (it Idi'ctrical IVI(‘nsiir<'iU(‘nt,” (3), 
(liri), 

“ Sec “‘I',* tilt* Hutio ot t li(‘ lOlccIricjil Units,*’ § (6); 


This is, of course, also the amount of work 
given out when the body is discharged. 

§ (3) Capacities iif Parallel and Series. 
-IfK„K2iK3 . . . are a number of capacities 
all connected in parallel, the total resulting 
capacity is 

K-Ki + Kg-l-Ka-h . . . , (7) 


If they are all in series, the capacity of the 
circuit is 


K= 


1 


( 8 ) 


“I/K 1 +I/K 2 +I/K 3 -I- ... * 

When there are only two of them, this reduces 


to 


K= 


KiK, 

Ki-hK; 



For when the capacities are in parallel the potentials 
are the same for each and the total charge is the 
sum of the charges. Thus 

Qi=KdF-V0, C), = K3(V-VT, . . . etc. 

But Q = Qi4-Q.a+ • • • Q«. 

Hence 

K(V~V')={KH-K2+ . . . 
or K = Ki-HK 2 -(- . . . K„. 


VYhen the capacities are in scries the charge on 
each is the same while tlie resulting potential ciilfer- 
ence is the sum of those for each. Thus 


v.-y,=g. 


: Cite, 


Hence 


K 


-V.-V„=Q 


uryic 


1 . . . k). 


111 1 

or ~ 4“ "b • • • iT*"' 

Iv Kj IVg JVjqt 

§ (4) Maxw.ei:..l’s Equations for a Bystkm 
OF Conductors. — In many praetioal prtihlmnB 
in which the olfoets of cal)a(!it/a^u•^^ ooeur, t he 
simple definition given by AspiatiouH (I) and 
(2) is not sufiiciently geucrnl. gemu’al 

case of a system of eonductors of any form 
has been treated by Maxwell ^ as follows. 
Let Aj, Ag, A.J, . . . A,j bo n oonchuitorH in 
a dielectric medium whose propxu'ticH remain 
constant; let r/^, r/,„ . . . be their 

charges, and tq, 'Wg, . . . their potontialH. 
Then MAxwell shows that for a st-ab^ of 
librium the charges are detcu’mined by a wd 
of 7h linear oquatioiis, 


9'i==Ki,i>i+Kijt>2 + K,3r.,4 


■f Ki„r„ ] 

(^2 ™ K2dh d E 22 '?- 2 I- 4 


1 1 


where Kjj, Kj 2 . . . depend only on IIh' 
dimensioua and ])ositioiiH of the cuuidiKlors 
and on the inductive eopaenty (or dic*l(n!tri€ 
constant) of the medium. 


* 1. (Terk Maxwell, Ekclriciiu and Magnetmmt 

2nd ed., vol. i. § 87. 
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The coefficients Kn, K22? Kaa • • • called 
the capacities of the respective conductors, 
while Ki2, Kjjj . . . are called the coefficients 
of statical induction and are always negative. 

As Orlich ^ points ont, it is more convenient 
for practical purposes to put the equations 
into the form 

qt ^ - vf) + - V.f) + . . . 1 

+ ^ (H) 

where Ku = + ^'la + • • •] 

K22 “ ^2 + C21 4- ^23 + . . .j% • (12) 

and Kjg = - 0^2^ R21 ™ “ <^'21 • • • ( 1 ^) 

As Maxwell has shown that Ki2 = K2i, 
Kj[3 = Kgi . , , , there are in all n capacities 
and coefficients ^^2, ^la • * • The 

c coefficients are called by Orlich component 
capacities (Teilkapazitaten). 

We have also 0^2 == ^21, and so on. . . . ( 14 ) 

The general exj^reasion for the energy 
(in ergs) to charge the system is now 

i(Kii%^ + K22V+ . . . 

+ Ki2rit)2 + Ki 3 tJit) 3 + . . .). ( 15 ) 

The use of the component capacities is 
illustrated in Figs, 1 and 2 . In Fig, 1 are 



Fig. l.—Systcm of Three Conductors. 


shown three conductors, A^, A^, and A3, and 
each of them has a field of lines of (electro- 
static) force reaching to 
the earth and to each of 
its neighbours. The three 
sots of linos of force from 
any one of the conductors 
correspond to tlie three 
components of the total 
charge on that conductor, 
and the whole system 
may be rejiresented, as in 
Fig, 2 , by the six simple 
Condon sers Cj, Cg, 
potential dilleronees and 
charges then follow equation (11). 

^ l;b PdScli, Kapazitm und Induktivmt, 1900, p. 20, 
§ 10 (Vieweg u. Sohn). 



Fig. 2. — lilqiiivalont 
Simple CoTKlensers. 


Ci3, and fi23. The 


§ ( 5 ) CoNDENSEits. — A condenser usually 
means an arrangement of two conductors 
such that the greater |)art of the capacity 
effect is between the conductors and very 
little of it to earth or other conductors. In a 
simple condenser the whole effect is between 
the plates. In diagi’ams a simple condenser is 
commonly indicated by HI — or — CIEr--)— - 

With condensers of capacitances oFod pF 
and higher the earth capacities seldom cause 
much error, but for any conchmsor whose 
bulk is large in relation 
to the capacitance the 
earth capacities may have 
to bo taken into account. 

For small condensers the 
safest x>Inn is to construct 
the condenser with an 
outer metallic screen con- 
nected to one of the sots 
of conductors. In use the terminal Cfmneoted 
to the screen should be practically at earth 
potential. 

There are, however, importanf practical 
cases in which it is impossible to ignore 
the earth capacities. The simplest ease of 
this kind is an open con- 
denser, which may be repre- 
sented as in Fig, 3 by two 
conductors, 1 and 2, enclosed 
in a conducting sheath which 
is earthed. It is equivalent 
to three sim|)le condensers 
as shown in Fig. 4 . Orlich 
defines the working capacity P’m, 4. 
as for the condition 

When this condition bolds, we have from 
equation (11) 

V’i + V’a=0, . . . (16) 

and 



^0 


Ho Earth 
Fig. 3. 


Working Oapatuty ^ ^ - 


L 


(17) 


This ease applies t^o an ordinary double 
plate condenser in wliich the (listan(;<.^ betwtu'n 
the plates is not (’ixlreuu'ly small (U)mpared 
to the length or bnuidth of the j)lat(m. It also 
applies to a two-eore cables in which ilio i,wo 
conductors are open or cinehiscal in a, (conducting 
sheath. As Orlich shows, tluui, if the (‘(in- 
ductors are symmetricndly arrangc^l, 
and if in use 



then the working oapacitance 


V 


^'1 

2’ 


(18) 


where v is the voltage betw(con the conductors 
1 and 2.® 


^ For (liscuaflion of thnHi-eore and otlu^r more (^im- 
pUcated (tables s(m‘ A. ItUHseU, Alternutinu Currents, 
vol. i. chai)s. iv. ami v. 
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§ (6) Inductive Capacity. — The insulating 
tnodiuni between tlie two conducting systems 
in a condenser is called the dielectric. If 
Kq is the eapacitanco when this medium is a 
vacuum and K the value when the dielectric 
is some substance, then 

K = /cKo> 

where k is csonstant for the given substance 
(temperature and other conditions being kept 
constant). It is called the inductive capacity 
of the substance or the permiitivity (Heaviside) ; 
it is also called the dielectric constant or the 
dielectric coefficient of the substance. It is 
taken as unity for a vacuum. As will be 
seen later, the inductive capacity of air at 
atmospheric pressure is also very nearly 
unity, and may be taken as unity for nearly 
all i)ractical purposes. 

The capacitancse of a condenser depends only 
on tlio geometrical dimensions and positions 
of the conductors and the inductive capacity 
of the dielectric. Its value for air as dielec- 
tric can bo calculated from the geometrical 
conliguration of the conductors ; when the 
dielectric is some other substance, it is only 
necessary to multiply the result by the 
inductive capacity of that substance. 

In the following section arc given a number 
of formulas for the calovdation of the capacities 
of condensers of various simple geometrical 
forms. Unless where otherwise stated the 
values art^ for air dideciric and are expressed 
in electrostatic units {ahstaifarads), the dimen- 
sions being in centimeters. To reduce to 
mitsrofarads the values must be divided by 
900, 000. 

§ (7) Foemulas for Oalc elation of Capa- 
oiTANaE. (i.) Concentric Spheres^ .radii 
and fg. — 

^ (abstatfarads). . . (19) 

^’2 “"^1 

'Phis may also be written 

. . . ( 20 ) 

4tto 

wlicre a.nd Hg are the surfaces of the spheres 
and b is the axial distance between their 
HUrfa(H‘H. 

iSHnyle Sphere.— By making infinite in 
c(j nation (10) W(^ ol)tain for a single sphere 
(d nidiuB r (far from surrounding bodies) 

K = f (21) 

(‘xamplt*, a spliere of 1 ein. radius would 
ha,v(< (sapadtanee of I abstatfarad or about 
Mil If it W(M’e hung near the centre 

of an empty room 4M x 4M x 4M, this value 
would b<^ oorri'ct to within about 5 in 1000. 
(A small sphere Homet.iuK'H forms a convenient 
rough stiindard of small ea|)acitance.) 

Naff, 'I'lio eonrM'utric Hphert'H and tlus single 
Mpht're an^ almont tin* only cases in which an exact 


formula is available. In most other cases the 
mathematical difficulties due to edges and ends 
render the formulas only approximate. 

(ii.) Two Spheres,'^ radii and at relatively 
great distance a apart. — 


K=- 




' airj_ + r2)-~2r^r2 ‘ * 

(iii.) Two Equal Spheres ^ close to one another. 
— Let the radius of each be r and let the dis- 
tance between the nearest points be x. 

Then 


+ (1-2704+ 4 log/- + 4). (23) 

For more elaborate formulas for spheres 
see Russell {loc. cit). 

(iv.) Two Concentric Circular Cylinders, radii : 

inner, r., outer ; length 1 . — When the length 
is so great (relatively to rg) that the end 
effects may be neglected. 


K = 


I 

2 logj 


(24) 


When the distance between the surfaces is 
very small compared with the radii, i.e. 

. . . (25) 


2(9-2 -»-i)’ 

_S_ 

' 47r6’ 


(26) 


where S is the surface of one cylinder and b 
is the axial distance between the two surfaces. 

(v.) Single Circular Wire,^ radius r, length I 
(great compared with r ). — If the wire is 
parallel to the earth at height h, 


K = 


2 logt 


h 


I 

- 

r 


(27) 


(vi.) Two Long Parallel Horizontal IFire.s,® 
each of radius r, length I, at height h and 
distance apart b . — The capacity between 
them is 

log, ( 2 /i/r) - 2 log, (1 + 47i“/i'9“)’ 


where h and 6 are large compared with r. 

For a groat height, making h infinite, the 
formula becomes 


K = 


I 

4 log, (i>lr)' 


(29) 


(vii.) Two Parallel {Equal) Plates, area (of 
one) S, distance apart b . — If the edge action 
and earth capacitances are neglected the 
approximate formula is 


K 


. , abstatfarads. 
47r6 


. {30) 


1 W. H. EccIcb, Handbook of Wireless Tidegraphy 
and Telephony, p. 53. 

“ A. JUmell, Roy. Sac. Proe. A, lUOl), Ixxxli. 524. 

® A. llussell, Alternating Currents, vol. i. chap, v., 
where other cases are also investigated. 
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If the dielectric between the plates has a 
dielectric constant k, 

S 900,000 

• • • • '''> 

Condensers are commonly constructed of a 
number of conducting plates, with the alternate 
ones connected in parallel forming the two 
conducting systems of the condenser. If there 
are in all N metal plates, there will be only 
N ~ 1 spaces between, and hence 

"I — abstatfarads. . (33) 


In most practical condensers these equations 
are sufficiently accurate to give values near 
enough for the purposes of design. 

Pair of Parallel Plates with a Number of 
Different Dielectrics in Parallel Layers between. 
— If the layers have thicknesses 6^, 63 . . . 
and dielectric constants then 


K= 


S 


• 4=7r{bjKi + bjK2 + bjK.^+ . . .)* 


(34) 


(viii.) Plates at Small Angle .^ — If two equal 
plates of width a are at a small angle 6 
(radians) to one another with the edges (a) 
parallel to the line of intersection of their 
planes, then 



where and ^2 respective distances 

of the parallel edges from this lino. 

(ix.) Single circular plate, radius r, thickness 
negligible. 

K = . . . (36) 


(x.) Two circular plates, radii r, thickness t 
small compared with r, distance apart b 
(also small compared with r). 

Tins is a case where, for accuracy, the 
capacities to earth should be taken intt> 
account.^ By Orlich’s method, as in § (5), 
when both plates are insulated we have 


K = + . . . (37) 

-t" Cg 

Neglecting ^ for the parts and wo have 
by equation (3()) 



When one plate is earthed, 

Ki = Cia+fi = (!i,H-^. . . (38) 

^ L. 111. Dodd, Phi/s. llei\, 1917, ix. 90. 

2 R. Jaeger, JHsmtation. Berlin, 1917, and Ann. 
cl. Phi/sik, 1917, liii. 409. 


Kirchlioll^ gives the complete formula /or fhh 

ij. (3B) 


laller case aa follows : 



Tr- r 

r, K)7r(/> f/)r 

/ 


4& 




r'- 

Hence 

y.2 y 

”, l()7r{b+t)r 

i 

, h+t 

4&'^47r 




'"s. r- 


(40) 


and, therefore, by equation (37), when both plates 
are insulated, 




l()7r(6+i')r t . b \ t 



Guard Ring . — In general in a i>lato con- 
denser the electric field is almost ixu’feotly 
uniform except near tlio edges of the lilates. 
In order to maintain the uniformity of the 
field at the edges (thus rendering the use of 
the simple forinula of equation (30) much 
more accurate), Jjord Kelvin introduced the 
device of a guard ring. This is shown in 
section in Pig. 5. The disc P is surrounded 
by a flat ring 

GG of the same G P 

thickness, con- 
centric with P 
and separated 
from it by a 
narrow channel. 

The outer dia- 
meter of the guard ring GG is equal to that of 
the opposing plate Q. In use P and the guard 
ring are brought to the same potential, but the 
charge on P can be determined indejxuidently of 
that on the ring. As the chaniud has api)r(Hu- 
able width, a small correction has to be apj)U(,'.(l 
for it. Lot r be the diameter of Ih and let w, 
the width of the channel, be small com parcel 
with r and h, the distance between, the plates. 
Then,^ for the capacitance betwenui I^ and Q, 


Bia. 5.— Plate Condenser 
with (Inard Iling. 


K 


1 no w\ 

46 ‘^'4 * 6 + ()-2“2'<A ’ 


(42) 


Another formula is given by KireJihofi 
(Abhandlungen, p. 117^® Tlio ratio of r to 6 
may have any desired value, so long as the 
radial width of the guard ring is at h^aat 
4 or 5 times 6. 

In a similar way cylindrical guard rings 
can be applied to the ends of a (sylindric.al 
condenser, 

§ (8) Residual (Jhaikho and Ahsoiiption. - 
In discussing the Ixdiaviour of eondeimerH in 
circuits where they are (diarged and (liscbargial, 
it is convenient to coniine our atttmiion to 
the charge that goes in or out at one terminal 
Thus when wo say that a condenser ree.cHves 


® (I. KircliholT, fkmmm. AhhandL p, 112, and 
Berlwi Akad. Monatsberichtc, 1877, p. 144. 

^ J. Clerk Maxwell, Elcclricity and AJtagndmn, 
2nd ed. vol. i. § 201. 

® 8ee P. Kolilrauscli, Lehrbuch d. prakt. Physik, 
2nd ed., 1905, p. 506. * u , 
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a charge Q, we mean that a charge ~Q has 
at the same time entered by' the other terminal. 
This is eq[ni valent to a quantity -i-Q passing 
in at one terminal and out at the other. 

If a condenser receives a charge Q and 
is then discharged hy short-circuiting the 
terminals, in general the total quantity that 
passes out is less than Q, and hence a certain 
part of the energy of the charge Q is spent in 
the condenser. Usually the greater part of 
the discharge takes place very quickly, but 
a certain portion is temporarily bound in 
the condenser and is slowly discharged if. the 
short-circnit is maintained. This portion is 
called residual charge, and the general effect 
is described as absorption. If the short-circnit 
(which keeps the terminal potential difference 
zero) is broken after the main discharge, 
the terminal potential difference will slowly 
rise to a small amount owing to the residual 
charge being gradually set free. In extreme 
cases continued discharge may he observed 
even for days. 

A perfect condenser is one without absorption 
or leakage, and for many purposes a good air 
condenser with high, insulation gives an 
extremely near approximation to this ideal. 
Condensers with solid or liquid dielectrics all 
show absorption in varying degree depending 
on the nature and condition of the dielectric 
substance.^ 

§ (9) Condenser in ALiEBNi^TiNo Current 
Circuit. — Let v and i respectively he the 
instantaneous values of sine-wave alternating 
voltage and current of pulsatance w, where 
10 = 27rx frequency n, and let V and I be the 
corresponding effective values. Then 

?; = V’inax. sin ut. . . (43) 


If the voltage v is applied to the terminals 
of a perfect condenser of csapaoitance K, 
and if q is the quantity in the condenser at 
any moment, then 

g = K?.; .... (44) 

and i = -= KwVnuu. cos (ot 

(it (it 

- KwVuiax. Bin -0 . (45) 

Hen CO 

I=wKV', (amperes, volts, farads), (46) 
[In symholic notation we write 





" ■ 


(47) 


wlierc j = - 1. 1 


Table I. give..s approxiinato values of the 
current taken by various condensers at 109 
volts for frc(juori(kes of lOO, lOOO, and 1,()00,()09 
r\j ptM’ HfM'ond reH|)ot!tively. 


‘ l-’or discussion of tluH>ri(‘s of absorption see 
W. <h*i)V('r, Jliircau of l^tanikmiK BulleUn, 1012, 
vil. 518. 


Ta^bub I 

Condenser Ouerent's at 1(X) Vor/rs 


K. 

71=100. 

lOOO. 

1,000,000. 

/AP. 

O-OOI 

Od ' 

ID 

Milliainpa. * j 

0-063 

6-28 

62-8 

Millianips. 

0-63 

62-8 

628 

Ai:in)s. 

0-63 

62-8 

628 


§ (10) Condenser in Series with Induct- 
ive Coil. — Let the 
circuit AB have cap- f? i ^ 

acitance K in series ^ OTTnRTi [I g 
with resistance R and 0^ 

self-inductance L, as 

in Fig. 6. Let Z be the impedance and s 
the symbolic impedance ; 


then 


(48) 

After a 

steady state is reached, 




(49) 

or 

V = Itnax.Sin(wg+(/0, . 

(50) 

where 

, , (Lco-l/coK) 

tan (b — ^ \ . 

Iv 

(51) 

Also 


V=ZI=I^B^4-(L-_yV, 

(52) 


when w2LK=l, ^ = 0, and Z=r.E. 

The circuit is then said to be electrically 
tuned or m resonance for pulsatance w (or 
frequency %) ; and the current I is then a 
maximum for given 
R, L, V, and w. 

§ (11) Condenser 
IN Parallel with 
Inductive Coir., — If 
a condenser K is in 
parallel with an in- 
ductive circuit (R, L) as in Fu/. 7, then l//wK 
and (R-hjeoL) are in parallol, and heneo 


R L 


1 V 

mOTOTT 

o ^ 


K 

II 



Fia. 7. 


and 


_ (B •'h 'X^L)//cij K. 
R -f-JcoL -1“ i /jtoK, 
R+j(^L 


(53) 

(54) 


When .Kis adjusted to make Z a minimum, 

r - ^ 

IVIL - o‘-*L 

or . . {(55) 


Then we have current rcsonaiu^e (( Irlioh) ; and 
the current I is a maxinuun for given E, L, 
and ( 0 . 


Also 



R- 


<oH:^ 

R ' 


(rxi) 
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§ (12) Power Loss in CoNDUNsms. — As 
pointed out in § (8), a condenser wMcli shows 
absorption does not when discharged return 
tiie whole quantity which was put into it in 
charging. Let a condenser be taken through 
a complete cycle of charge and discharge, and 
let g, the instantaneous value of the quantity 
in the condenser, be plotted against u, the 
instantaneous value of the terminal voltage. 
The area of the resulting closed curve will be 
zero in the case of a perfect condenser, hut if 
the condenser has absorption the area (fvdq) 
of the curve will represent the energy lost in 
the condenser in one cycle. The result will 
he in joules if the quantity and voltage are 
expressed in coulonihs and volts. If the cycle 
is periodically repeated n times i)er second, 
the power lost in tlie condenser will then ho 
n X (area of curve) in watts. This loss of 
power is partly due to dielectric hysterems, and 
has some analogy to the loss due to magnetic 
hysteresis when iron is. magnetised and de- 
magnetised. Since the hound charge takes 
time to free itself, the loss per cycle usually 
varies with the frequency n. 

An additional amount of power is in general 
lost due to actual leakage current through the 
dieleotrio or across had insulation at the 
terminals. Sometimes there is appreciable loss 
due to the resistance of internal wires and 
connections or of the plates themselves. 

§ (13) Power Loss with Ai/riRNA-TiNa 
OtTRRBNT, — ^If alternating voltage V is applied 
to the terminals of a perfect condenser, by 
equation (45) the resulting current I will bo 
equal to KwV and its phase will be exactly 
90® in front of V (leading). But if the con- 
denser has internal power loss, <p the angle of 
lead will bo leas than 90® and the p(n€er factor 
cos <*/> will not bo zero. Then, if W is the 
power spent in the condenser, 

W = YI COB ^ - YI sin 6, . . (57) 


where (7r/2 which is called the ^)hise 

displaceMent 

§ (14) lilQurvALENT CliRCXTiT.—For most pur- 
poses a condenser with power losses of any 
kind (dielectric hysteresis, leakanee, etc.) may, 
for a given frequency, bo taken as equivalent 
to a perfect condenser either (A) in series or 
(B) in parallel with a non-inductive resistance, 
as the resistance in either case can be so 
chosen as to waste the same 
amount of power as the ^ 

absorptive condenser and thus 
also give the same phase angle. 


im, 8 . 



Fig. 9. 


In the two systems (A) and (B) let the circuits 
shown in iPigs. 8 and 9 he equivalent to the 
same condenser for pnlsatance w = 27r??,. 


System A. 

— Series Rejsista7ice. 


If z is the vector impedance, 



' 

3 

1 

i! 

u 

• (58) 


V . /, 1 


and 


• (59) 

Here the 

effective resistance = R 

and the 

reactance = 

-I/wK. 


Thus power spent = W =RI^. 

• (60) 

Also 

W=VI cos 0, 


where 


■ (60 

and 

tan 6 = wRK. . 

• (62) 

When 0 is small, 0 wIllC radians, and the 

power factor cos 0 % tan t) = wIIK. 


System B. 

. — Parallel Eesistmce. 


We have 

S//6)C s 

^'~s+rij<^ri+]uSQ 


or 

+ 0,^20“' ■ • 

• (63) 

Thus 

I »7i+i;;*s®52' 

• (6i) 

Hero the effective resistance 



R'- ® 

• (65) 

and the reactance 



I + 0^2- 

• (66) 


Very often is very large compared 

with 1, and then wo have RL*: 1/w^SC® and 

Also W = .. . (67) 

or =71 (508 0, 

where tan (f> = wSC. . . . (68) 

When 0 is small, 0 \ 1/wSK radians, and 
the potMt factor cos 0 tan(? 1/wSK. 

Compariaon of ASydom A mid B.-« — We can 
pass from one equivakmt system to the ether 
by moans of the following relations ; 




. (69) 


Tt_ 

^^“1 + 0^8^02’ • 

. (70) 

and 

k=c(i4..^,J,cO- • 

, (71) 



. (72) 

and 

K 

. (73) 
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In good condensers the power factor wKR 
is a small fraction, and in this case 


and 


E = 


K%C . 
1 


O^SC^' 


(74) 

(75) 


§ (15) Discharge with Induotive Ciectjit. 
— The discharge of a condenser through an 
inductive circuit has very important practical 
applications. The complete mathematical 
theory was given by Lord Kelvin ^ many 
years ago. 

Let a (perfect) condenser of capacitance K, 
charged to a potential difference Yy, have its 
terminals, at time i=:0, connected to a circuit 
of resistance E and self -inductance L. A 
current will begin to flow out of the positively 
charged terminal. Let i be the value of this 
current a.t time t, and let q and v he the 
corresponding values of the quantity in the 
condenser and the terminal potential difference 
respectively. Let Q he the initial charge, 
where Q =KVn. 


Then 


and 


dq 

dr 


(76) 

(77) 

(78) 


These three equations arc sufficient to 
determine q, i, or v in terms of the time t. 
Eliminating v and i we have 

the differential equation hy which q can be 
determined in terms of t. 

The complete solution of (79) is 


r=Q€-«[: 


_|. ^-at I ^at _ (:~at 


where 


and 


2 a 
R 


& = 


2L 


/"'& 1 
® = V iLa-yC 


]. ( 80 ) 
(81) 
(82) 


The nature of the discharge depends upem 
the value of a, which may be real, zero, or 
imaginary. Thus three cases arise. 

Case 1. — If > 4L/K, then a is real. 

In this case equation (80) holds as it stands. 
It may be written 

(f ^eosli at I sinli aij . . (811) 

-l/LK, and 


Since - 1/LK, and i~~ -dqjdt, 

flit __ C -«< 


Hi nil a t ; . 

1 M. 


(84) 

(85) 


‘ Williairi TluiniHon, /V/?’/. Mitij,, 1858, v. 3<,)8, and 
MalhmmtinU and Physical Pajx'rs, i. .010, 


also 

-=|=V. 




eai + b 

2 a ‘ 


2 


]. ( 86 ) 


JFig, 10 shows examples of the curves con- 
nectittg. q, v, and i with the time L 



o t 

Pig. 10. — Non-oscillatory Tiscliargo. 

The current begins at zero, rises to a maxi- 
mum value 

/f~^ /5 -f- (i\ ~h/2a 


when 




and then falls asymptotically to zero at in- 
finite time. 

Case 2. — If = 4L/K, then a = 0. 

Thus equation (80) becomes 


also 

and 




(87) 

( 88 ) 
(«)) 


„=V„«-«(1 + /;/)■ 

Tlie curves for q, v, and i ni‘e very Himilar 
to those of Fig. lO. The diHcl large is fi])erii)(lic 
(just not oscillatory). The ciirrmit begins at 
zero, rises to a maxim urn value 2V7Ef, whem 
i = l/5, and then falls asymptotically to zero 
at . 

Cme 3. — If R2<4L/K, then a is imaginary. 
Let a —jio, Avliere ;/ = — 1. 

The equations then are 

^ — ^C!OB wM-^^sin , . (DO) 

Vrv 

mi (i}t, . . (01) 

l^COS Cd I- sin O)^ j 

= . . (02) 

to vl.<( ) 

wliero tan rp ~ 


and 
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The curves are of the type shown in Fig. 11. 
At successive equal intervals of time they 
touch curves of the form y=±Ke~i>^ above 
and below the axis of t. 

The discharge is now oscillatory, the con- 
denser becoming recharged at regular intervals 
with alternately negative and 
l^ositive charges of gradually de- 
creasing amount. The action is 
analogous to dynamic vibration 
with damp- 
ing, potential 
energy being 
transformed 
into kinetic 
energy twice 
in each cycle, 
with contin- 
uous loss of 
dissipated. The loss of 



Fig. 11. — Oscillatory Disclmrge 
(large damping;. 


energy until it is all 
electrical power is here due to the resistance R, 
in which the energy is ultimately transformed 
into heat. The damping of the oscillations is 
determined by h (i.e. R/2L), which is called the 
damping coefficient or the coefficient of decay. 

The oscillation frequency n is equal to w/Stt, 
and T the complete periods I Jn. 

If d is the logarithmic decronent for a com- 
plete period 

d = logp ^ by definition ; 

hence 5 = - . . . . (03) 


Equations (91) and (92) show that if the 
direction of the discharge is taken positive (as 
here) the current lags behind the voltage by 
the angle 0, which is nearly 90“ when b is 
very small. 

If K and R are given, the frequency is 0 
when L = KR2/4; then for increase of L it 
increases to a maximum for after 

which it slowly decreases to 0 as L becomes 
infinite. 

By suitable variation of K and L an 
enormous range of frequencies can be actually 
obtained, reaching from a few alternations per 
minute up to at least 5 x 10'^* ru per second, 
Tlie system is of fundamental im])ortance in 
Radio Telegraphy. Eor further information 
see the articles ‘ on that subject. 


§(16) ClIARG R AND DlSaHAUai^ WITH NoN- 
INDUOTIVE CiRCJTJiT.™-(i.) If a voltago Vy is 
fhne ^ = (), to a circuit consisting 
of a condenser K in series with a resistance R, 
then I 

. . . (M) 


where + is the current going in ; 


also \1“«^ . . (95) 

^ “ Radio Frequency, Measuremeuts at,’' and 
“ Wireless Telegraphy/’ 


(ii.) If a condenser K cluirged to voltago 
Vy is connected across a resistance R at time 
the discharge current i is given l)y e<(iuiti()n 

(94) ; also 

t 

q = Ky„r^'K . . . (90) 



0^1 2 
MiUls&conds 

[<'IG. 12. — Oharge or DiBc-harge 
with lieBiBtaiice only. 


In both cases the current follows a tnirvo of 
the kind shown in Fig. 12, beginning with a 
maximum value 
Vo/R and fall- H’ 
ing asymptotic- 
ally to 0 at 
t ~ (x> . The 
fraction of its 
initial value to 
which the cur- 
rent falls in 
time t depends 
on KR, which 

is called the time constant of the eirtuiii. Thus 
the time constant is the time the current tak(*H 
to fall to l/eth part of its initial value, ’'riio 
capacitance Kis here in farads if R is in ohms. 

In most cases occurring in ])ractit!(% except 
where the resistance R is very large or the 
condenser has absorption, the charge or dis- 
charge is practically complete in a small 
fraction of a second, as the following example 
will show. Let a 1 condenser charged to 
1000 volts be discharged through a resistanoe 
of 1000 ohms. Here the time constant 
KR = 10”^ and the initial current is 1 ampere. 
In 0-001 see. the current has fallen to 0*37 
ampere, in O-Ol sec. to 0-00()()4r) ampere', and 
in O-I sec. it is less than am[)ei’e. 31ie 
curve in Fig. 12 has been drawn for this case. 


II. DiiuiiEOTOro (Constant 

§(17) MfeAStlRBMENT OF DllCIJOCvnciO CoN 
STANT. — The inductive (;a])a(uiy or di(4cctn<! 
constant has been deljncd in §(6). For most 
insulating materials its value lies Ix^tween I 
and 10, but in so nu^ (sases valut's as high a.H 
80 to 90 occur. Various nudbods havc^ Ix'en 
used for its measun'nu'ul, and for [)ure 
materials the resulis obtaincxl by dhh'n'nl, 
observers are in toh'rahly go<xl agr(‘(Mneut. 
Unfortunately, Ijowever, the dit'h'etries, such 
as mica, glass, or (d)onite. which ai’(' most 
useful in practice art^ usually of variahh^ or 
uncertain composition, and lu'iux' {h'linite 
values cannot easily be assigm'd to thetti. 
The variations of the dielectric coiuBtant with 
frequency, temi)craiure, or pix'ssurt' are also 
of importance. 

Many of the methods of nu'asurerm'nt in- 
volve the determinal ion of capucilnnce, the 
actual methods for which will lx* (h'scrihcxl 
in Part IV. For solid and Ihpnd mah'rials 
tested by comparisoti with air, it is (juiU* 
sufiicient to taln^ the di(*le(dric (umstiint of 
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air as 1, but in tbe case of gases whose in- 
ductive capacities are all near unity it is 
necessary to take for air the more exact 
value l-OOOSg. The comparative results must 
be multiplied by this figure. 

A. Solids, (i.) Plate Condenser Method. — The 
most usual method is to test the solid in the 
form of a thin sheet with parallel faces forming 
the dielectric in a plate condenser, the area of 
the sheet being much greater than that of 
the condenser plates. Sometimes these plates 
are of tinfoil stuck to or pressed against the 
dielectric sheet, and sometimes of solid metal. 
In the latter case allowance must be made for 
the small air spaces due to imperfect contact. 
For porous materials like paper or silk a 
correction has also to be made for the internal 
air spaces, if the result is to apply to the 
actual solid material. If a guard ring is not 
used, Kirohhoff’s formula for the capacity of 
two circular plates is applicable, equation (40) 
giving the air capacity. The intercapacity 
Ci 2 with the given material is got from the 
observed capacity - by subtracting R/tt or 
R/27r according as one plate is earthed or 
both insulated during the measurement.^ 

(ii.) Equivalent Displacement. — A more accu- 
rate method ^ uses a special air condenser in 
which the plates are kept accurately parallel 
while the distance between them can be 
varied. The plates are set at a certain dis- 
tance apart and the capacitance measured or 
merely balanced ; the sheet of material is 
then introduced and the distance between the 
plates is increased until the balance is restored 
or the capacitance has the same value as before. 
If 5 = the change of distance, and 6= thickness 
of sheet, then the dielectric constant k is 
given by 


This method appears to be more accurate 
than (i.). 

(iii.) Fusible Materials. — When the material 
can be melted it is sometimes possible to pour 
it into a condenser such as is used in testing 
liquids (iv.) and allow it to sohdify in position. 
When it contracts much on cooling trouble 
may arise from air spaces left between the 
material and the metal surfaces of the con- 
denser. 

B. Fluids, (iv.) Condenser Methods. — For 
fluids the condenser can be of such a form that 
one of the conductors is almost entirely screened 
from earth by the other; for example, two 
concentric cylinders. The capacitance of such 
a condenser is first tested in air (with the outer 
cylinder earthed), and a further test made with 
tlie whole immersed in the fluid to be examined. 
Nernst’s system of condenser consists of a 

1 n. .Tiicj^cr, d. Phfmk, 1917, liii. 400. 

^ A. Winkelmann, Wisd. Ann., 1889, xxxviii. 161. 

® VV. Nernsfc, Zeits. phys, Ohern,, 1894, xiv. 622. 


deep metal trough with flat bottom and 
cylindrical sides forming one conductor, while 
the other conductor consists of a metal disc 
which can be Supported horizontally inside 
the trough at various distances from the 
bottom. After a test with the trough empty, 
it is filled with the liquid and another test 
made without altering the x^^sition of tlie 
disc. Turner ^ used a condenser of this form 
for very accurate determinations of the 
dielectric constant of a number of very pure 
liquids. The disc was supported by a metal 
stem passing through an insulating cover of 
the trough. He found that the most accurate 
method was to test the caxiacitance with the 
vessel full and empty, first with the disc and 
stem in position and then with the stem alone. 

In the more modern tests high-frequency 
currents generated by triode valves are used.® 
(v.)By Electric Attraction (Dynamical Effects). 
— ^If two very small sx^heres at a distance d 
from one another in air (or rather in a vacuum) 
have charges of +q and — g abcoulombs re- 
spectively, the force of attraction F between 
them will be g^/d^. But if they are in a 
medium of dielectric constant k the force will 
be q^lKd^. If their intercapacity in air is C 
and their potential difference V, then 


and 


g-CV, 

CW2 


F = 


da • 


For the other medium, if the X)f^f^®titial 
difference is still V, 

gj = /cCV, 

.-2rj2V2 

and hence = - 

Similarly,® if any two conductors arc main- 
tained at a given diflerence of potential the 
force between them is proportional to the 
dielectric constant of the medium. Thus the 
dielectric constant can bo determined by 
measuring the attraction betv^ecn two con- 
ductors, for a given difi’erenoe of potential, in 
air and in the other medium resx)ectively. 

Lefevre used two |)lates and measiircal the 
forces by the helxi of an ordinary balance. 

Silow ® emxiloyed a special (XTiadrant electro- 
meter (used idiostatically) wliieh could be 
filled with the dielectric to be tested. The 
needle was suspended by a fine wire, whi(;h a 
later observer ® replaced by a silvered quartz 
fibre. Alternating potential difference is used 
to avoid trouble due to xM)larisation. 

(vi.) By Measurement of Electrical irare- 
lengtlm. — If electrical waves (Hertzian) are set 


* B. IX. Turner, ZcUs. phys. Chcni., 1000, x.xxv. 085. 

H. Joachim, Ann, d. Physik, 1919, lx. 570. 

® See Maxwell, Electricity and Alaonetism, 2inl ed. 
vol. i. § 124. 

’ J. Leffevre, L'Eclairage 41., 1895, x. 262. 

“ Silow, Fogg. Ann., 1875, elvi. 389. 

» J. F. Smale, Wied. Ann., 1896, Ivii. 215. 
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up in a dielectric medium by oscillations of a 
given freq[uency, the wave-length is propor- 
tional to 1/ v/f.^ Thus the dielectric constant 
K can be determined by comparing the wave- 
length in the dielectric with X the wave- 
length in air. Then k = 

Stationary waves are set up along a pair of 
parallel wires (Lecher System) by means of 
some source giving oscillations of suitable 
frequency {n of the order of 2 x 10®). For 
example, the source may be a Blondlot 
oscillator excited by an induction coil with 
zinc or cadmium spark gap and Tesla trans- 
former.^ The wires should be about 1 cm. 
apart and have their far ends connected. The 
positions of two wire bridges across the wires 
are adjusted until an indicator half-way 
between the bridges shows maximum potential 
difference. Then the distance between the 
bridges is half the wave-length. The voltage 
indicator may be a vacuum tube, a bolometer, 
a hot-wire voltmeter, or other instrument 
suitable for such high frequencies. An experi- 
ment is first made with the wire system in air, 
giving X. Then the wires are immersed in the 
dielectric liquid contained in a long trough and 
Xq similarly determined. Drude gives a table 
of corrections to be applied for the limited 
size of the trough. 

§ (18) Values of Dibleotrio Constant. — 
In Tables II. and III. are given values of the 
dielectrio constant for a number of solids, 
liquids, and gases. Where the temperature is 
not stated it may be assumed to be from 15° 
to 20° C. For the solids the test frequency 
may be taken as of the order 1000 cv) x>er sec., 
and for the liquids and gases as 10® (\> per sec. or 
higher. 

Table II 
Solids 


SuliBtauca. 

Diolfiotrlc 

Constant 

K. 

Temueraturo 

“0. 

Balata 

2-9 to 3-4 

15 

Calc sjiar || * . 

7-6 


Calc spar L • • • • 

8*5 


Celluloid 

18-G 


Cellulose (solid) (dried 



at 105° d) .... 

6-0 

15 

Cellulose triacetate (dried 



at 105° C.) .... 

3«9 

16 

Ebonite 

2-3 to 3-2 


Fluor spar .... 

6-8 


Glass 

4 to 10 


Gutta-percha .... 

2 *5 to 3-2 

15 

Ice 

94 

— 2 


* Paces of sheet |1 (i)arallcl) and „L (perpendicular) 
to optic axis. 


^ .T. Clerk Maxwell, Electficity and Magnetism, 
voL ii. chap. xx. 

“ E. Lecher, Wied. Ann., 1800, xli. 850 ; P. Drude, 
Wied. Ann., 1897, Ixi. 466, and Ann, d. Physik, 1902, 
viii. 336. 


Table ll--~-continu&d 


Substance. 

Dielectric 

Constant 

K, 

Tem^^ature 

India-rubber (pure Far&) 

1-7 to 2-G 

15 

India-rubber (vulcanised) 

2-7 to 2-9 


Marble (paraffined) . 

8-4 


Mica,t Bengal ruby . 

4-2 

9 

Mica, Canadian . 

2-9 

9 

Paraffin wax .... 

1-7 to 2-3 


Paraffin wax — 

C«H2.,+ 2(a: = 20to27)'\ 

2'12 

16 

Melting-point 54° C. j 

2-0 

80 

Porcelain 

4 '4 to 6-8 


Quartz || 

4*7 

— 

Quartz _L 

4-6 


Quartz (fused) 

3-5 to 3-8 


Rock salt 

5-8 


Rosin 

2-55 


Shellac 

2*8 to 3-7 


Silli (density 1-61) . 

4-C to 4-9 


Selenium 

613 

16 

Sulphur 

2-9 to 4*6 


Tourmaline |l . 

6-5 


Tourmaline i_ • • • 

7-1 



t According to E. Wilson and T. Mitchell, 
Electrician, 1905, liv. 880. Other observers have 
obtained higher values of the order of 6 to 8. 


Table III 
Liquids and Gases 


Substance. 

Dielectric 

Constant 

K. 

Tempera- 

tuve 

0 0. 

Tempera- 
ture Co- 
efficient. 
Per cent 
per ® 0. 

Liquids — 




Acetone . 

21 

18 


Amyl alcohol . 

l()-0 

20 


Aniline 

7-30 

18 

-b'36 

Benzol 

2-29 

18 

-0-07 

Bromine . 

3-2 


* . . 

Bromoform . 

4-6 



Carbon dioxide / 

1-58 

0 


(liquid) \ 

1-32 - 

30 


Carbon disulphide 

2-5 


-b'OQ 

„ tetrachloride 

2-25 

18 


Chlorides — • 




Phosphorous tri- 




chloride 

3 '72 

18 

. . 

Arsenic trichloride 

32'ti 

17 


Silicon tetra- 




chloride 

2-50 

16 


Chloroform . . 

5-2 

18 


Eth}’! acetate . 

6*5 



„ alcohol . 

20'8 

16 


„ chloride 

10-90 

18 


„ ’ ether . 

4*37 

18 

-046 

Ethylene chloride. 

10'8 


-0-6 

Hydrides — 




Ammonia (NH3) , 

4-0 

-90 


„ (max.) . 

264 

-77 

-04 

» ... 

15-6 

-l-20'5 



VOL. IT 


I 
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Table III — oontinued 



Dielectric 


Tempera- 


Teiapera- 

ture Co- 

Substance. 

Constiiiit 

ture 

efficient. 


K. 


Per cent 
per o C. 

Hydrides — contimLed 




Phosphine (PHg) 

2-6 

2-88 

-60 

-f-15 


Stibine (ShHg) | 

2-58 

1-81 

-50 

+15 

-0-4 

Arsine (Aslig) 

2-58 

2-05 

-50 
+ 15 


Nitrobenzol . 

35-5 

18 

-0-5 

Nitrogen tetroxide 

2-56 

15 


Oil, castor. . . 

4-8 

16 

-0-4 

„ colza . . . 

3-1 



„ olive . 

3-1 

20 

-0*36 

Petroleum (water 
white) . 

Petroleum Spirit 

2-2 


•• 

(Hexane) . . 

19 



Toluol . . . 

2-3 

15 

-0-09 

Turpentine 

2-2 


. . 

Water .... 

81 

18 

-0-45 

Xylol (ortho) . . 

2-6 


. . 

,, (lueta) . . 

2-38 

18 

-005 

„ (para) . 

2-2 


-• 

Gases — * 

K. 

atl Atmo. 
Pressure. 



Air 

1-000580 

0 


Carbon dioxide . 

1-000989 

0 


Helium*)' * . • 

1-000074 

0 

, . 

Hydrogen . 

1-000282 

0 

.. 

Nitrogen . 

1-000606 

0 

' . . 

Nitrous oxide ISTaO 

1-001129 

0 

. . 

Oxygen . . . 

1-000547 

0 

•• 

Hydrogen (liquid) 

1-21 

-253 


Nitrogen „ . 

1-42 

-206 


Oxygon „ . 

1-46 

- 253 



* H. Bolimaiin, li. Physik^ lOU, xxxiv. 079. 
t Hoohliciin, Deutsch. Fhys. Qesell. Verh., 1908, x. 
446. 


§ (10) Yabiation mTH Tempebattoe. — 
The temperature coeficients for the more 
Goinmonly used solids are small (except for 
very low frequencies). According to Matten- 
klodt,^ mica shows no change (to within. 1 in 
10,000) for a rise of temperature of SO*’ C., and 
the capacity shows constancy with variation 
of voltage xip to 600,000 volts per cm. 

Ifor ebonite and paraffin wax Pellat and 
Sacerdote ^ found the following temperature 
ccjellieients : 

a, per cent per °0. Range. 

Paraffin wax . . -0-03() 11 to 32“ C. 

„ „ -0-0,56 . 11 to 83 

Ehoiiito . . . 4 ()-{)88 10 to 20 

Acooi’ding to Schmidt,'* for stilphiir a = -l- OT 
per cent per (I 

* H. Mattenhlodt, Ann. d. PhysilCy 1908, xxvii. 359. 

'•* If. Pi'llat and 1*. Sacerdote, Comptes Retidus^ 
1808, exxvii. 544. 

' l<’. Sel l mid t, d a » . d. Physih 1014, xliv. 329. 


As will he seen from Table II., many of the 
liquids show higher temperature coefficients 
than these solids. Dewar and Fleming ^ 
investigated the dielectric constants of a 
number of (frozen) liquids down to a tempera- 
ture of -185° C. They found that many 
substances which, like water or ethyl alcohol, 
show abnormally high dielectric constants, 
give quite small values at the very low tem- 
peratures. For example, ice at -185° 0, 
gives /c=2-4 to 2-9, and nitrobenzol descends 
from 32 at 15° C. to 2-6 at - 185° C. (These 
values are for frequencies of the order of about 
100 oy per sec.) 

At very slow frequencies ^ {e.g. below 1 ro 
per sec.) the effect of change of temperature is 
usually very marked. 

§ (20) Vaeiation of Diilboteic Constant 
WITH Frequency. — Many substances (solids 
or liquids) show little change in dielectric 
constant for change of frequency over a range 
from lOO A., per sec. up to very high values. 
For example, R. Jaeger ® tested ebonite, india- 
rubber, quartz, and a number of kinds of 
glass, etc., at various frequencies from 250 up 
to 3 X 10’ oj per sec. (corresponding to wave- 
lengths 1-2 X 10® dowm to lO metres) and in 
general there was at most a variation of 1 or 
2 per cent throughout the whole range. 

At very low frequencies most substances, how- 
ever, show considerable increase in dielectricj 
constant (see Curie and Coinpan, he. ctt). 

§ (21) Effect of Moisture. — Bubstancos 
which, absorb moisture show lai-ge variation in 
dielectric constant according to the amount of 
moisture present. 

In general also the 
variations with 
temperature and 
frequency increase 
with increase of 
moisture. 

An example of 
the large variation 
with frequency for 
celluloid and par- 
affin paper at 19° 0. 

(from the experi- 
ments of Thomas ^ ) 
is given by the 
curves of Fig. 13 
for low frequencies. 

The effect extends to the higher frequencieH; 
from 250 to 2()()() |)cr sec;, the !V«|)par(>nt 
dielectric, constant of the celluloid fell 7 per 
cent and that of the paraffin paper 20 per cuuit. 
A similar change with frequency is shown l)y 
ice (Fig. 13). 

* ,T. Dewar and ,1. A. Fhnnirig, Rny, Sm. Proc., 
1807, Ixi. 2, 290, 316, 358, and 368. 

® J. Curie and P. Coinpan, (Umpte>i Hrinhw, 
1902, cxxxlv. 120.5. 

® H. JacKor, A nn. d. Phymk. 1017, liii. HlO. 

’ Phillips Thomas, Frankl. Innl. ,/.. 1913, clxxvi. 

283. 



Fid, 13. — Variation .\p- 
]>arcut Dh'.lectrlc Coiintant 
with Fn'iiucnicy ('I'lionmH). 
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Many of the fibrous and other insalating 
materials used in electrical engineering absorb 
moisture appreciably. Paper is one of the 
most important of these, and it is also one of 
the most absorbent. In the manufacture of 
air-space telephone cables the paper is dried 
very thoroughly and sealed up hermetically in 
a lead tube. As it is desirable to keep the 
capacity as small as ])os 8 ibl 0 the paper strips 
are wrapped round the numerous wires in such 
a way as to keep them apart with the smallest 
possible amount of solid supporting material. 
The advantage of thoroxigli drying in reducing 
the dielectric constant and increasing the 
insulation resistivity is illustrated by the 
following values ^ obtained for solid (colloidal) 
cellulose (Table IV.). l^lio resistivities were 
measured at 200 volts (direct current) after 
one minute’s electrification. 


In Table IV. arc also given, by way of 
contrast, cori'esponding values for cellulose 
acetate, which is largely used as a tough 
insulating varnish for thin wires. It will be 
noticed that in its ordinary condition (air dry) 
it is a good insulator, and that the drying has 
a comparatively small effect on it. In the 
case of celluloao (of whicdi papesr is a fibrous 
and porous form) it would appear that a 
certain portion of the asBociated moisture can 
never bo got rid of by any process of drying 
without absolute decomposition of the material. 
Thus in well paraffined pa|)er or paraffined 
cotton-oovered wire the moisture effects still 
show themselves. 

Gutta-percha, when kept in water, goes on 
ahsorbiiig water for yearn, but all the while its 
insulation resistivity is rimmj. It shows, how- 
ever, considerable change of diolectrus constfint 
with frequency - {e.g, a fall of 8 per cent for 
200 up to 2(K)() oj per sec.). 

§ (22) Variation of Dxklictrio Constant 
WITH PiiESSiTRE.— Ortvay ® determined the 
dielectric constants of a number of liquids 
at varying pressures from 0 np to 500 kgm. 
per sq. crn. He found tliat they all obeyed 
the law Aj, =Aq(l + ap-ftP), where g) is the 

^ A. (lamphidl, Eon. Soc, Proc. A, IPOfi, l.xxviii. 
IOC. 

» K. W. Warner, ArehioJ. U Jil 07; 

and (for ra<lio frcMtuonrles) <L E. Hairsto, lio)/, aSV/c. 
Proc., 1020, xevi. im. 

® Xi, Ortvay, Ann. d. Physik, 1911, xxxlx. 1. 


pressure and a and are jmsitive. The 
dielectric constant increases as the pressure is 
raised, but the rate of increase becomes less at 
the higher pressures. 

The behaviour of gases at different pressures 
has been investigated by Occhialini and 
Bodareu ^ and others. The following are 
typical values for air : 

p 1 149 334 atmos. 

K 1 -000585 1-0831) 1-1(591. 

The values for air practically follow the 
Mossotti Clausius formula,^ 

where <l is the density. Nitrogen and hydro- 
gen also obey this law up to lu-esaures of lOO 
atmos. 

§ (23) Rieleoteic Constant 

AND OrTIOAD PllOPEETIBS. — 

According to Maxwell’s ® elec- 
tromagnetic theciry of light 
the dielectric constant should 
he equal to the square of the 
refractive index /u (for the 
same wave-length A). As the 
two quantities cannot be 
measured at the same wave- 
length, it is usual to employ 
Cauchy’s formula, 

H = k + . . . (S9) 

or one of the more modern formulae con- 
necting refractive index and wave - length, 
in order to find by extrapolation the value of 
g for wava-longths much longer than those 
reached in the infi-a-rod spectrum. Maxwell’s 
law is found to hold for certain gases and for 
hydrocarljon oils, but not for animal or 
vcgotahlo oils. 

Itubens ’ determined optically the roflocting 
power (11) of a number of solid and liquid 
dielectric substances for wave-lengths up to 
about ()-3 mm. (313 microns), .1 Id found that, 
as the wave-length was gradually raised to this 
value, R for most of the solids fii-st fell and 
then rose to a maximum, after whioh it fell 
asymptotically towards a Ht(ui(Iy value. Tor 
all the liquids except castor oil (whie.b showed 
E nearly constant) B followed almost a straight- 
lino law of increase from 30 up to 300 microns 
wave-length. Rubens also dotermined the 

* A. Oc(‘hialiril and X'h Bodareu, Fuorh CHmento, 
1013, Vi. 15; K. Tangl, Ami. d. Phmk, 1.007, xxiii. 
550. 

“ See llaacnohrl, Winn. cv.iyt. ii. 460, 

and 1). Ncgnmnn, Uompten Ecniinif, .1890, cxxvlii, 814, 
who attributoH formula <i)8) to Ijoront?. (1880). 

* Maxwell, Mnctririt}/ and Maynciimi, 2nil C(L, 
1881, §78H. 

’ XL ItuboiiB, DeuUch, Phys. QeaelL Verh., 1915, 

xvl 316. 


Table IV 


Material. 

Condition. 

l>ielcctri(i 
Constant at 

iry 0. 

Eesistivity at 
25" 0. 

Megolun-em. 

Solid cellulose | 

Air dry 

Dried at 105° C. 

14 

7-3 

4 

1500 million 

Cellulose f 

Air dry 

4«7 

200 million 

triacetate \ 

XDried at 105° C. 

a-o 

9000 million 
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dielectrie constants (/c) for the same set of 
substances by the Leeher method using waves 
of 10 to 30 metres wave-length. By FresneFs 
formula the relation, between R and ic should 
be 

B = 10o(.^^') . . . (100) 

He found that for the solids the values of 
R^ obtained from this formula were in good 
agreement with the limits approached in the 
optical experiments, thus indicating that in 
the unexplored range from \=D'3 mm. to 
X= 10,000 mm. there is probably no anomalous 
dispersion. R. Jaeger (he. ciL) tested the 
same samples of the solid materials and found 
that in general their dielectric constants were 
practically constant down to moderate fre- 
quencies. 

On the other hand, the results found hy 
Rubens for the liquid dielectrics do not show 
agreement with formula (99) and indicate the 
presence of anomalous dispersion. 

§ (24) Dieleotrio Constant oe Glass. — 
The various kinds of glass which are manu- 
factured for optical purposes possess such 
diversity in composition that it is not sur- 
prising that their dielectric constants should 
include a long range of values. Some typical 
examples (from Jaeger) are given in Table Y., 
the approximate chemical composition in each 
case being indicated in columns 2 and 3. All 
the glasses except the Uviol Crown also con- 
tained 1 per cent or less of As^Og. 

Table Y 
Yarious Glasses 


( and Dol^bio * investigated the dieleotrio 
eoiiHldiits of a iintnl)er of glasses (of known 

' A. (.'ray and J. l)()I>l)i<', Jlojf. Sor. Proe.., lOOO, 
fxvii. l!>7. 


analysis) for quick time of charge both at 
room temperature and at temperatures of 
the order of 130® C., also determining the re- 
sistivities at temperatures from about 70® up 
to 140° C- Although the fall in resistivity 
were enormous over this range of tempera- 
ture, the increase of dielectric constant was in 
most cases not large, being of the order of 4 to 
15 per cent. 

III. CONSTEUOTrON OF OONDENSBRS 

§ (25) Condensers may be classified accord- 
ing to the purposes for which they are designed, 
as primary standards, secondary standards, and 
common condensers. It is more convenient, 
however, in describing the various types, to 
arrange them according to the dielectric used 
in their construction. Eor good condensers 
the desirable qualities are permanence, con- 
stancy of capacitance, small change with 
temperature or frequency, small power loss 
with alternating current, and capability of 
standing considerable applied voltage. Eor 
several reasons compactness (relatively small 
bulk) is also desirable, and hence in most 
cases the dielectric substance must be 
capable of easy subdivision into thin sheets. 
Eew readily obtained materials fulfil the 
desired conditions, and for present-day prac- 
tice the list need only include 'mica, paraffm- 
toaxedr paper, shellacked paper, ebonMe, glass, air, 
and oil. Electrolytic condensers form a class 
by themselves and will be discussed .separately,, 
§ (26) DlELECERia STRENOTir. 
— The insulating material 
should be able to bear as 
high an applied voltage as 
possible ; this property is 
measured by the rZieierfr/e 
strength, which is 6xj)reaBotl 
in volts per cm. of thiediuoss 
necessary to cause breakdown 
of the materia.l l>y sparking 
through it. The dielectrics 
strength is not eoiiHtaut for 
various thick nessoB of slieet, 
but doereasoa with increase of 
thiekn(38a. In Talslo VI. ains 
given approximates d ielecstrics 
strengths of the most im|)(>i’t- 
ant materials usod in making 
condensers. They are mostly 
taken from T. Gi-ay’s ® residts, 
which were ol)tained witli 
slightly convex dise.s m clect- 
trodcs. As most of the niatcw- 
iala may vary very eonsid(u*al)Iy 
in eom|)osition, the values in 
the table must only !)e tak(ui m indicuting the 
order of magnitude to be expected for a given 
in atari ah 

^ T. dray, Pfiys. Mec., vii. IdlL 


Deaigmtioti. 

Cliief CouHtii tueut,a 
(eaclx ortu’ 

10 per eBiit). 

Constituents 
under 10 per eoiit. 

r>i electric 
Con.sta.nt 
(for A “10 «»•). 

XJviol Crown, f 

U.V. 3199 \ 

SiOg 

B^Og, KgO 

] ZnO 

5*61 

Fluor Ctown. f 

O. 7185 \ 

SiOg, .BgOg 
KgO, F, AI 2 O 3 

1 

f 

5-89 

Phosphate Ckown. ) 
S. 367 / 

PaOg, KgO 

AlgOg, MgO, 

643 

Soda Limo 

8i0a, GaO, NaO 


7-18 

Ordinary Flint.) 
0. 2051 / 

SiOg, PbO 

KgO, NagO 

746 

Heaviest Barium ) 
Crown. 0. 1993 f 

BaO, BiOa 

ZnO, BgOg, AlgOg 

841 

IfeavioHt 8 lilicaki ) 
Flint / 

PbO, BiOs 

•• 

1770 
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Table YI 

DlELECTItlO StIIENOTHS 


Material. 

TUl«kriesH. 

nidectric Strength. 

iiau. 

Volta per cm. 



(>2 

57 500 

Air (at normal 


0*6 

49200 

pressure and • 


1 

43 600 

temperature) 


(1 

,32700 



10 

29 800 

Ebonite . . . 


1 

500000 

Glass (density 2 *.5) 


1 

5 

285 000 

183 000 • 



O-Ol 

2000000 

Mica . , . . ■! 


0-1 

1150 000 

1 

0-2 

950 000 


i 

l-O 

GIOOOO 

Paraffin oil . 



GO 000-100 000 

Paraffin wjix . 



130 000-270 000 

Paraffin - waxed \ 

I 



0-1 

400 000-600 000 

j Vaseline . 



91000 


§ (27) Mica Condensers, (i.) Methods of 
CoMtrmtion . — Por condensers of the order of 
1 yuF mica is pre-eminently the host dielectrio 
material. By reason of its natural cleavage 
it can be readily split into very thin sheets, and 
its mechanical 1)10136^168 are good, for its 
resistance to crushing is very great. Also, as 
is seen f rom Table 'VI., its dielectrio strength is 
very high. Even though very thin sheets can 
1)0 made, a large nnniber are required for a 
condenser of the order of 1 microfarad. One 
sheet of 25 sq. cm. area and 0-05 nim. thick 
give.8 a capacity of about ()-0()2 /iF, and hence 
for 1 /^.F about 500 mica sheets of this size 
would be required. T’ho actual slieets should 
have considerably greater area to allow suffi- 
cient edges for insulation. For the best 
standard condensers the sheets must be of well- 
selected clear ruby mica. Th^o are assembled 
with alternate sheets of tinfoil in hot melted 
paraffin wax, the most scrupulous car© being 
taken to avoid any traces of moisture. The 
operator must have an exceptionally dry skin, 
for if the high temjierature of the process 
causes any perspiration in the hands, traces of 
moisture, salt, etc. , get into the wax and lower 
the quality of the condenser. Paraffin wax of 
melting-point about 63° C. is suitable. In 
chemical constitution it should consist of only 
a small nurnl>or of different paraffins. The 
pile of sheets is comp)ressod while hot and a 
certain amount of the paraffin is squeezed out. 
The bediaviour of the condenser afterwards 
depends on the amount of paraffin wax allowed 
to remain. The temperature coefficient of the 
capacitance is usually about -()*02 per cent 
per degree C. ; but, as Curtis^ show'cd, by 
applying sufficient pressure it can often b© 
reduced nearly to zero and sometimes even 

^ H. b. Curtis, Bureau of Standards Bull, 101 0, 
vi. 147. 


made positive. Some good authorities, how- 
ever, state that condensers so treated are very 
liable to break dowm, and that it is very desir- 
able to leave a greater proportion of paraffin 
if good constancy is to be ensured. 

The tw'o alternate sets of tinfoil sheets are 
soldered to a pair of flexible leads of low 
resistance, and as soon ns ])ossible the con- 
denser is sealed up jiermanently in an air-tight 
ease. If this precaution is neglected, the 
gradual absorption of moisture by the paraffin 
wax in time spoils the condenser. 

Instead of using sheets of tinfoil, sometimes 
the conducting surfaces are formed by chemi- 
cally silvering opposite sides of the mica 
sheets. Condensers made in this way, how- 
ever, have been found to show slight incon- 
stancy in capacity, which has been traced to 
unceitainty of 
contact between 
patches of the 
silver with the 
mica. 

Mica con- 
densers are 
mounted in a 
variety of ways. 

Fig, 14 shows 
one of the most 
usual forms for Pig. 14 . 

a» single- valued Mu irhead 1/uF Condenser, 

condens er. 

When a number of condenser sections are 
mounted together, a very common plan is to 
connect thorn in series to plug blocdcs as shown 
in Fig. 15. By this system the sections can 
each ho used alone, or they can be connected 
as desired in series or in parallel to the 
long blocks which carry the terminals. For 
©xarnple, with the })luga A B in the positions 
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0 
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Fig. 16. — Parallel Series Connections for Condenser. 


shown the capacitanoe would be 0/5, 0-5, 2, 
and 2, all in scries, ie. 0*2 /aF. 

A much more elaborate and convenient 
arrangement shown in Figr. 15 has th© sections 
ill decades with lO-fingered switches to put 
any desired number of the sections in parallel. 

Note , — A word of warning is here necessary with 
regard to the marking of standard condensers. Many 
condensors in use at the present time marked in 
microfarads arc really in tli© old B.A. miorofaracle, 
which are larger than international microfarads, 
the relation between these) units being 

1 B.A. /r:F>-«l-0134 International ^F. 

(ii.) Importance of Steady Temperature . — 
Coadensers of th© type described above, having 
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their plates embedded m a considerable mass 
of j)araffin wax, do not qiiicldy follow the room 
temperature when it varies rapidly. Eor the 
most accurate work it is best to keep the 
condenser in an enclosure at constant tempera- 
ture for several hours before using it. Wheu 
a condenser is tested at the National Physical 
Laboratory it is kept in a constant tempera- 
ture room for 24 hours before the test is made. 


Pig. 16. — Tinsley Subdivided Condenser. 


(iii.) Condensers for High Voltage . — If a 
condenser is to stand high voltage, it should 
not he built with wery thick mica sheets, hut 
should consist of a number of eqLual sections 
(with mica of normal thickness) connected 
permanently in series. If there are m eq[ual 
sections, then each of them will only have to 
stand l/'mth of the total voltage. The capa- 
city of each is of course m times the capacity 
required. 

§ (28) Paraffin’ Paper Condensers. — Mica 
condensers of large cai)acitance are very 
expensive, for the mica is a costly material and 
large sheets of it are not available. For many 
purposes paraffin paper condensers can be 
used instead. In their manufacture the jjaper 
must bo extremely well dried before paraffin- 
ing, and the same precautions must be taken 
to exclude moisture as already described for 
mica condensers. Only very good paper 
ahoulcl be used, free from all surface loading 
or added mineral matter. A good working 
thickness is about 0-025 min. To avoid the 
danger of breakdown duo to pin-holes or 
other weak spots it is best to use at least two 
or tliree sheets togetlier between each pair of 
tinfoils. 

A higli-elass subdivided paraffin paper con- 
denser having a total capiaeitancc of 20 is 
illustrated in Fuj. 17. 

Mansbridge Type {with tin foiled paper ). — 
In modern telephone work (.since 1900) an 
iirimense number of condensers are used. For 
instiinee, in 1907 the total world output of 
condensers, chiefly for tliis pur'pose, re])resented 
a caxiacitance of about 5,000,000 microfarads 


(i.c, 5 farads). The method used for standard 
condensers of assembling the sheets singly by 
hand was too slow and costly to meet the large 
demand and much quicker systems of manu- 
facture have been developed. In 1899 Sir 
John Gavey introduced to the British Post 
Office the system of forming the condensers by 
winding togetlier a number of strips of paper 
and tinfoil. About the same time Mans- 
bridge ^ made two great im- 
provements in the process : 
(1) the condenser is assembled 
without paraffin wax, then 
desiccated in a vacuum oven, 
and while hot impregnated 
with melted paraffin, being 
allowed to cool under pressure 
in a screw press ; (2) instead 
of tinfoil, paper metallised or 
coated with a very thin layer 
of* tin is used for the conduct- 
ing strips. To coat the paper 
the tin in the form of an im- 
palpable powder, precipitated 
chemically or electrolytically, 

. is made into a mud with water 
and a little size to form the 
adhesive, and then applied evenly to the paper, 
After drying the paper is passed through 
heated heavy steel rollers, which compress the 
tin coating into a lustrous coherent film. The 
conductivity of this film is only about 25 per 
cent of that of pure tin, hut is sufficient for its 
purpose. The usual thickness employedis about 
0* 0026 mm. , with 
about 2 mgm. of 
tin per sq.cm. A 
width of 10 cm. 
will carry a cur- 
rent up to about 
4 amperes. Cion * 
densers made 
with it are usu- 
ally “ self-seaJ- 
ing”; if a break- 
down occurs at 
a weak spot the 
fault burns itself 
out almost in- 
stantly and the 
insulation is 
restored. To 
get rid of pin- 
holes and other weak spots, before use tlic^ 
paper insulation is subjected to a pott^ii- 
tial <liffereiice of IOC) to 2(H) volts by Ixfing 
passed over a metal roller couneided througli 
a resistance to one tcrininai of a sufifily 
circuit, while the tilni side in (iounected to 
the other terminal. In tliis way a great 
many of tlio defective s|)()ts are rimdm’ed 

^ a. F. MaiiBlirliiKn*, hritish l‘at(uit 19451, 1920, 
and J. Ind. El. Eng.^ 1908, xli. 535. 
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safe. In making a condenser two foiled ' 
strips are W(3und irp with two strips of plain 
paper, and tlie connections are made by two 
stri^rs of vei-y tliin copper foil laid across the 
opposite foiled surfaces about the middle of 
the winding in order to reduce the total 
Internal resistance. The condenser is finally 
placed in a .metal case with semi-plastic 
paraffin wax, and the opening through which 
the leads out is sealed 'Vi^ith a coniposi- 
tiott which does not contract on setting, 
consisting of gntta-})orcha 20 ]:)art 3 , rosin 
14, stearine pitch 6, and Stockholm tar .14 
parts. 

In telephone w’ork the normal caxracitance is 
2 /aE. a foiled pa^rer condenser of this capacit- 
ance can be got into a space of 12 cm. x 4*2 cm. 

X 4-2 cm., and will weigh about 280 grams 
including the tinplate ease. 

Mansbridge remarks that for checking the 
spark in the primary circuit of an induction 
coil a condenser with low insulation is best. 
Ordinary paper without paraffin wax has 
sometimes been used in condensers for this 
purpose. 

§ (29) Shellacked Paper Cokden-sers. — 
Coadensers are sometimes constructed with 
paper impregnated with shellac or other 
similar substance. In Meirowsky’s type the 
lacquered paper is passed through hot rollers 
and wound on a mandrel under great pressure, 
sheets of tinfoil with projecting tag ends being 
placed in at suitable interv^als as the winding 
proceeds. The resulting tube, when drawn 
off the mandrel, is very hard and strong, and 
the tinfoil sheets are very thoroughly embedded 
in it. A protecting case is not found necessary. 
By suitably choosing the thickness allowed 
between the tinfoil sheets, single sections can 
be constructed to work at any desired voltage 
from 500 up to 3(),00() volts. A 2 fiF condenser 
of this type to work at 1000 volts (and 50 ro 
per see.) weighs G kgiii. 

§ (30) Ebonipe Condensers. — Ebonite is 
used as dielectric in certain types of con- 
denser. When in good condition it has high 
insulating properties, and it can ho united 
very firmly to metal conductors by being 
“ cxired on ” in manufacture. In the Elerning 
cymometer ^ (for the detonnination of high- 
frequency wave-lengths) the adjustable con- 
denser consists of a long brass tul)e sheathed 
with thin ebonite over wliich another tube 
slides, thus giving a long range of capaci- 
tance. 

As another example may ho mentioned the 
adjustable condensors suioplied by the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company, in which very 
thin sheets of ebonite are arranged between 
motal platos, giving a comparatively large 
eax)acity in small bulk. 

^ J. A. Eleminff, Phil Mm., 1905, ix. 758, and 
Phm- Sloe. Pm., 1905, xix. 608. 
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The great objection to ebonite thus used 
is that it is very liable to alter its x)r<)pertie8 
with time. As the deterioration is worst at 
the surface, it is accentuated by the use of 
very thin sheets. Its dielectric loss is relatively 
high. 

§(31) Glass CoNDENSEES.—Although not 
in general suitable for use as standards, 
condensers with glass dielectric are of distinct 
value in a number of practical apx)lications. 

(i.) The Zeyden Jar.— -The Leyden jar, 
invented in 1745, is still a convenient con- 
denser for certain purj)osos. The jar should 
be made of English flint glass free from bubbles 
or daws, and the surfaces of the glass not 
covered with tinfoil should be coated with 
shellac varnish and thoroughly dried off. 
Both inner and outer connections to the 
tinfoil should make good oontaot, for a loos© 
connectioil causes sparking and this is ruinous 
to the jar. According to ^ 

Bdeming ^ the so-called pint 
size has usually a caj)acity of 
about 0*0015 g;F, and the 
gallon size about 0*003 /uW. 

They will generally stand 
a potential difference of 
20,000 volts. When used 
with high-frequeney currents 
at high voltages brush dis- 
charge occurs at edges of the 
tinfoil, which increases as 
the voltage is raised. It 
acts as an inoreaso of effect- 
ive p)late area and causes an 
increase of capacity at the 
higjher voltages. 

(ii.) Moscicki Glass Gon- 
demers , — MoHoicki ® has in- 
troduced improved Leyden jar condensers 
of the form shown in Tig. 18, consisting 
of a long glass tubular flask with a special 
channelled porcelain or ebonite insulator at 
the top. In one type the outer conductor is an 
electrolyte, and another type has both th© 
inner and outer coatings formed by chemically 
deposited silver strengthened by subsequent 
electroplating. The inventor found that th© 
tendency to break down is much greatest at 
the edges of the coatings, and accordingly 
he protected against breakdown by thickening 
the glass at the neck of the flask where th© 
edges come. One of th© second type, with a 
height of 120 cm. and surface k)0 sq. cm., 
has a capacitance of 0*01 /aF and will work 
continuously at 10,000 volts (at 50 rvj per sec.). 
To obtain iarger capacities sets of the tubes 
arc mounted together. 

(iii.) Condensers with Class Plates in Oil . — 

* J, A. Homing, PHneipUs of Bledfic WaM 
fl'mpAp, 1st ed. p. 59. ^ 

« i. Mo^cielfl, Acad. Sci. Crapvie Bull* 1904. i. 42 j 
also BUM. Beits.* 1904, and ZeMrm il, 1904, xli. 
14. 


IS.— Mo^deki 
( bass (londcnscT 
islrxglc Hcctlt)n). 
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Wh(n\ (ixpostHl it) air not artificially dried j 
the Hnrfat^c of always absorbs moisture 

•and Itaids to form a. leakage path for electrical 
(liHoharges, This (lilliculty is got over by 
imnuM'sing the glass in insulating oil or even 
by means of a i-hick laytu* of vaseline spread 
over the surface. Oil-im- 
QIass rnoraed glass condensers 
Shmt Ydth metal plates are 

““ much used for high volt- 

ages at high frequencies. 
In the type used at the 
Matal National Physical Labora- 

tory the metal ifiates are 
of aluminium 1 mm. thick 
with all the edges and 
comers very thoroughly 
Fia. 10,— Metal Plato rounded. The plates are 

shoWU 

tUaiscr. in Fig, 19, the lugs of 

alternate plates being at 
opposite sides. These lugs are clamped 
together in two sets to leads connected to the 
terminals. The bundle of plates with sheets 
of glass betw<‘('n is wrapped with two narrow 
strips of press-spahn and tightly bound over 
tlu'HO with a number of turns of thin tinned 
eopj)tw wire fast<Miod by soldering. The whole 
is itnttu^rsc'd in special paraffin oil (of high 
l)oiling-point) whieh has been dried by many 
hours’ luxating above KKP C. Caro must be 
taktm to ItMive no air bubbles between the 
int'tal platens and the glass sheets. 

§ (;i2) Air (Uinoionsres. As a dielectric 
ft)r \is4t‘ in t^ou<lt‘nsers air is superior to solid 
or litjuifl s\d)HtaiK'es on account of its freedom 
from poW(U' losses <hu‘ to leakage and dielectric 
hystcM'i'siH. On tlu' other hand, its dielectric 
Hti*t*ngth ami iuducUvo (tapacity arc both 
lower, for whieh reason air condensers are 
r<'lal.iv<‘ly voiy bulky fer a given capacitance, 
‘ritere is anotlier V(‘ry im|)ortant consideration 
whieh pnwnmts th(^ 'making of very compact 
air eondensers ; \vh<‘n the plates are very 
eiose to one anotheu’ the dust partiefies in the 
ah* form tlust strt^aks between the plates, 
and iliese leakages faiths si)oil the good insula- 
tion of the eond<mHt‘r. 'lo ensure that this 
leakage (‘ITeei shall not occur, the safest way 
is t o lay down t hi^ rule that in an air condenser 
the <liBtam!e betwc'cn the surfaces of the 
eoiiduetoi's shotild never be less than 2*5 or 
even mm. At Bmnller distances there is 
aHvays risk of leakage due to dust streaks. 
Such' haikage if pri^seut. ean, liowever, 1)0 got 
rid of by very thorougli drying of the air 
hi thc^ ('ondiuiHcr, whieh is best done by 
ineauH «)f m(*!.alU<’ Hodium. 

In a condenser with solid dieleetnc the 
plafeH are usually held in iiositlon by the 
diehn'tric itwdf. but in an air or oil condenser 
they muKt be rigi<lly supiiorhal and kept 
a|»iu1 by iiwulaiorH of solid dieleetric. Un- 


fortunately there are very few highly insulating 
materials that are sufficiently strong and 
permanent in form to be used for this purpose, 
since a very small change in the relative 
position of the plates usually makes a consider- 
able change in the cajiacitance. Ebonite tends 
to yield under stress, particularly in warm 
climates. For the most permanent standards 
fused quartz or amberite appear to be almost 
the only suitable insulators. Amberite is 
reconstructed amber, being made by applying 
great pressure to amber shavings (wet with 
ether), which causes them to cohere into a 
translucent solid. It is an extremely good 
insulator, and when polished shows very 
little surface leakage. It is rather brittle, 
and requires particular care in mechanical 
working. Fused quartz is harder and has 
to be ground to shape and then polished. 
To get the best insulation it should be washed 
with strong acid after the polishing. 

For the purposes of description it will be 
convenient to consider air condensers in 
three classes : (i.) Fixed 
air condensers, (ii.) vari- 
able air condensers, and I 

(iii.) condensers with air ■ 

at high pressure. PlWMi W 

(i.) Fixed Air Conden- 
sers. — The most accu- 
rate air condensers are ||||Wm^ 

primary standards which. j'® |‘i it 

can be calculated from llilllif ^ 

their dimensions. |» | j 

Forms that have been |i| IB I 

used for this purpose hH 

are either concentric ''lilnliln' ' 

spheres, concentric }, 

cylinders with guard 1 1, ; j{ l| |j||l , ^ 

rings, or parallel plates' 'SinlWil 

similarly guarded. In j j[ | | 
the determination of 
“ the ratio of the 

electromagnetic to the ' iii' m Stii u ? ' 11 1 ^. 

electrostatic unit of 

three typos have been 

used by various ex- Fig. 20. 

perimenters. In Rosa 

and Dorsey’s paper ^ will be found fully 
illustrated descriptions of each of the ty pes. 
Condensers of this kind are necessarily of 
very small capacitance, the maximum in the 
paper just quoted being about 150 fxfxh. 

For secondary standards much higher values 
are required, and these are obtained by using 
a large number of parallel plates or concentric 
cylinders. An illustration of an eai'ly example 
of the cylindrical type is given in Fig. 20. 

1 See article on “ Electrical Standards.” 

» E. B. lloaa and N. E. Dorsey, Bureau of Standards 
1 Bull, 1907, iii. 439. 
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It was designed by Clazebrook and Muirhead 
for the Committee of the British Association.^- 
In it the two sets of bra^ss cylinders are 
mounted on stepped brass cones at the top 
and bottom, tb© insulation being aflEorded by 
three sliort thick cylinders of ebonite support- 
ing the lower cone. The internal air is kept 
dry by means of a dish of strong sulphuric 
acid placed beside these supports. The 
capacitance is about 0*024 ^F. 

About the same time Lord Kelvin ^ intro- 
duced a portable air condenser with 45 parallel 
plates, the air - gap distance being 3 mm. 
The internal air recpiired to be kept artifici- 
ally dry as the insulating supports were of 
glass. 

More recently improved designs of these two 
types of air con- 
denser have been 
brought out by 
othcjr experi- 
menters. Giebo^ 
constructed con- 
densers of both 
types, but found 
the plate type 
superior to that 
with concentric 
cylinders. In 
Fig, 21 is shown 
one of his plate 
condensers with 
the case re- 
moved. It has 
acax)acity of 0-01 
and is built 
up of seventy- 
one round plates 
of magnalium 
Tio. 21.--C}i((bc AirCJoiKlcnser (^0 cm. diameter, 
(case removed). 1 ram. thick), 

each of the two 
acts being mounted with distance ])iecos on four 
rods passing through clearance holes in the 
other set. (Magnaliura is a very light alloy 
of magnesium and aluminium, which is harder 
than aluminium and easier to work.) The 
air-gaps are 2 mm., and the solid insulation 
consists of short amber pillars. The insulation 
resistance is of the order of 10® megohms. 
Whf3n charged to a ])otontial difference of 
120 volts, the loss of charge in eight days was 
less than 5 per cent. The temperature 
cooflicient is about + 3 |)arts in 100,000 per 
degree C. 

Following Oiebo’s type, Schering and 
Schmidt^ constructed a series of air con- 
denae^rs from 0*001 jxF upwards, arranged in 

' ,/^.A.7?(7;orL Leeds, 1890, p. 102; md Mectriciant 
IBOO, XXV. (51(5. 

" Lord K(^Ivia, Ro}/. Roc, Proa., 1892-93, Hi. 6. 

^ L. [ nMmmentenk,, 1999, xxix. 2C9, 

** II . SdKiritijj; and li. Hchmldt, Zeits, iMtrufm'ntenjIc., 
1912, xxxU. 2r>3. 


such a way that, when they are idaced one 
over the top of another in a piilc, they are 
connected in parallel and their capacities 
add correctly. In Fig. 22 is shown a con- 
denser of this additive type made by B. W. 



1<’I0. 22. — Additive Air (londenser (K. W. Paul). 


Paul. The insulation material used is 
amberite. 

(ii.) Variable Air Condensers, (a) Ordinary 
O^ype . — The commonest 
condenser (said to have 
been invc^ntod by Korda 
ill 1893)^ consists of a 
set of metal plates ftxed 
parallel to one another 
on an axle, by which 
they can be turned so as 
to lie to a less or greater 
extent in the air-gaps 
between a set of parallel 
fixed plates. The axle 
carries a pointer which 
moves over a divided 
scale, or else a circular scale which is turned past 
a fixed pointer. The system is shown in plan 
ill lH(j. 23, in whicli o is the axis about which 
the movable plates turn. As the overlapping 



PiO, 24.-— 'Working Parts of Sulllvam Air Comlenser, 

area a is increased the capacitance rises, its 
increase being approximately proportional to 
a, and hence also to the change in angular 
IJosition. 

Fig. 24 shows the working parts of a 
condenser with a turning scale (divided in 




type of variable air 



Pig. 23. — System of 
YariablB Air Con- 
denser (in plan). 
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Fia. 25.— Bulllvan Variable 
Air (lomienser. 


degrees) ; in this design the axle has a lower 
bearing earried by a metal spider rigidly 
connoeted to tht^ upper metal plate. This is 
a inueli better system tliaii the more common 
one in whicih an upper ebonite plate carries 
the iixed plates and a single bearing for the 
axle. To ensure constancy of capacitance 
the bearings should be very well fitted, and 
the plates should be of good thickness. In 
making the plates 
a suitable material 
{e.g, brass) should be 
used, and great care 
should he taken to 
avoid sag due to 
elastic fatigue. The 
corners and edges 
should all be 
rounded off. 

In Mg. 25 is 
shown a Sullivan 

standard air con- 
denser with fixed 

scale and moving 
pointer. The scale 
reads directly (as 
all such scales should) in micromicrofarads. 
A high handle is provided in order to avoid 
slight errors wliioh sometimes arise when 

the liand is brought too near the working 
parts of the condenser. Inside the case there 
is a metal screen which can be connected 
when desired to either of the terminals. In 
general it is best to calibrate the condenser 
with the screen connected to the movable 
plates. 

The two systems of plates are usually 

assembled by means of metal rods over 
wliicdi ar(> Hlij)ped tulailar distance pieces. 

A more rigid design 
is that of G. Seibt, in 
which each set of plates 
is formed from a single 
casting, great accuracy in 
the air-gap sj)acing being 
secured by a special 
system of turning the 
castings true. 

In a well-designed air 
condenser with semi- 
circular plates the cali- 
bration curve, showing how the capacity 
K varies with i.he angle 0 through which 
Iht^ moval)l(s f)Iates have beam turned from 
nil initial sy numerical position, is of the 
form showii in P'lg. 2(). At 0 ~-0 there is 
a small initial capacity, and as B is in- 
crmised, the mirve very soon liecomes prac- 
tically a, straight line up to nearly 180°, 
near which tlu^ nlope usually falls ot! slightly. 
^riiuH (»V(‘r the gnaitm* part of the range K = 
c i a/b and when thc! siailo is marked to I’ead 
directly thc divisions are uniformly spaced 
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Vm, 2(b- -dallbratiou 
(turve of 'rurnina 
Plate Air (■oiiticnscr. 


except near the beginning and end of the 
range. 

(6) Square Law Condenser. — For special 
purposes the plates of this type of condenser 
are sometimes shaped so as to give calibration 
curves of other kinds. For example, for a 
wave-meter in which the 
wave - length X is propor- 
tional to the square root of 
the capacity K, a condenser 
designed to give K propor- 
tional to 6^ will give an 
evenly divided scale for X. 

Duddell ^ constructed a con- 
denser having this property. 

The fixed and moving plates 
have the outlines shown in Fig. 27, and one 
edge of the moving plates follows the polar 



Fig. 27.— Plates of 
Budclell Square 
Law Condenser. 
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where the pole is C the centre of the axis of 
rotation, r = CD, 6 (in radius) = DOE, and bi== 
CE the radius of the inner edges of the fixed 
plates. Then 

AreaBFE=a^2, 


Duddell found that when 6 = CE, with a 
1mm. air-gap and CG about 8*5 cm., the 
capacitance K in ggF is given by 

K~a + ^d + ye% 

where ^^0'26y. But when 6 was made equal 
to 0-87CE, the term in B was small compared 
with yd\ The range of this square law 
condenser is short compared with that of the 
ordinary type.^ 

Occasionally other tyi)es of variable air 
condensers are met with. In some of these 
one set of concentric cylinders slides within 
anotlier set ; in others the fixed and turning 
plates of tlie common type are replaced by 
two sets of half-cylinders. Here, as in other 
instruments, rotating systems appear to bo 
handier and more compact than systems 
involving guided motion in a straight 
line. 

§ (33) Effects of Capacity to Earth. — 
As has already been remarked, when a con- 
denser has small capacitance, it should be 
enclosed in a conducting screen preferably 
connected to the moving plates. Unscreened 
condensers, howpver, are very often met 
with, and their readings are frequently 
affected by errors due to capacity to earth 
or surrounding objects. Particular care is 
necessary when the total capacity is below 
100 fjLfiF. Orlich’s method (§ (5)) is applicable 
in all cases, by making three measurements 
(for any given reading). Calling the two sets 
of plates 1 and 2 and the earth e respectively. 


1 W. Duddell, InaL EL Eng. 1914, Hi. 275. 
® See also “ lladio-Frequency Measurements.” 
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let the capacitances found 

be as follows 

between P and Q 


P. 

Q. 

Capacitance. 

1 

2 earthed 

a 

2 

1 earthed 

6 

1 and 2 in 1 
parallel / 

Earth 

c 

Then 



Hence 

*^12 ®'2e ~ 

4- C^e — C* 

Cx((~S — by 


and 

c^g-s-ay 

('l2 = -S “ C, 


where 

,9 = 1 (a + 6 + c). 


Thus the “ 

working capacitance ” 
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§ (34) Compressed Gas Condensers. — ^The 
use of a gas at high pressure as dielectric iu 
condeusers was first suggested by Jervis- 
Smith/ and condensers of this tyx)e, using 
compressed air or carbon dioxide gas, were 
introduced later by Fessenden.^ The plates 
in these were discs with an air-gaj) of 2 to 
3 mm. Wien used concentric cylinders with 
similar distance ax)art. This type of condenser 
shows very small dielectric loss even at high 
voltages, and is specially suitable for radio 
frequency work. At the higher pressures 
there is very little gain in dielectric constant 
(§ (22)), but the dielectric strength is greatly 
increased, as has been shown by Wolif ® and 
(for higher pressures) by Watson. It is 
roughly proportional to the pr(3ssiire, and is 
nearly 300,000 volts per cm. for a pressure 
of 10 atmospheres, which is at least as high 
as that of glass. In a well constructed con- 
denser of this kind the air pressure falls very 
slowly; for example, an initial pressure of 14 
atmospheres may fall only 10 per cent in a year. 

§ (35) Oil Condensers. — Condensers with 
oil dielectric are in general similar in construc- 
tion to air condensers, but with an oil-tight 
containing vessel. A good oil to use is paraffin 
oil of higli boiling-point ; it should be dried 
by heating for hours above 100° C. before 
being filled into the container, which should 
then be closed to prevent absorption of 
moisture. It has the advantage over air of 
giving more than double the capacitance for 
the same sijse (rf condenser, l)ut it has slight 
dielectric loss with, alternating currents. 
There is little change of capacity with 
frequency. 


Owing to its much greater inductive capacity 
(4*8) castor oil has been sometimes used in 
condensers, Init it has not proved a success, 
for, as found by (kmpbell and Dye,'’^ although 
the dielectric loss jrer cycle is small at low 
frequencies, it becomes abnormally high at 
radio frequencies, even in spite of. very 
thorough drying. The power factor at 800 oj 
per sec. was found to be 0*0005, but at 
10*^ oj per sec. it was 0*038. The tempera- 
ture coefficient ( -0*4 per cent per degree C.) 
is also too high. Petroleum behaves far 
better in all these respects. 

It may be remarked here that great care 
should be taken to have very good connection 
(whether by flexible conductor or rubbing 
contact) between the moving parts and 
terminals in variable condensers, as even a 
small series resistance sometimes will spoil the 
otherwise low power factor. Padly insulating 
ebonite tops are also sometimes responsible 
for the same effect. 

§ (36) Electrolytic Condensers. — Con- 
densers of very large capacity can be 
constructed ^ without difficulty of metal plates 
immersed in suitable electrolyte. The metal 
used must belong to the class known as 
“ valve metals,” such as aluminium, magne- 
sium, or tantalum, which have the property, 
w^hen made the anode in certain electrolytes, 
of forming on their surface a thin, porous, 
adhesive layer separated from the actual 
metal l)y a thinner layer of gas having an 
extremely high resistance, which, even with 
a very small current, allows a high voltage 
to be maintained. If the applied (direct 
current) voltage is raised above a certain 
maximum, wliich dejiends on the nature of 
the electrolyte used, the gas layer breaks 
down and numerous discharges with sparking 
occur. For example, for aluminium in solution 
of sodium sulphate the maximum is 40 volts, 
whereas in solution of ammonium phosphate 
it is 460 volts. With aluminium one of the 
host electrolytes is a saturated solution of 
ammonium borate (NH 4 )HB 204 . Two seta of 
jjlates are immersed in this, care being taken 
to insulate the conductors as they pass out 
of the liquid surface ; by the application of 
(say) 100 volts (direct current) for 
days to the two seta in parallel against a 
platinum kathode, the xfiates are “ formed.” 
The two sets are then separated and form an 
electrolytic condenser which can be used 
with alternating voltages as high as 90 volts, 
and with this voltage it shows a power factor 
of about 0*05. With ten aluminium plates, 
each having an area of about 160 sq. cm., 
Schultze thus obtained an effective capacity 


^ F. Jervis-Bmith, Nature, 1893, xlviii. 64. 

^ R. A. Fessenden, Bleetriemn, 1905, Iv. 795 ; also 
M, Wien, Ann. der Physik, 1909, xxix. 679. 

» M. Wolff, Ami. der Phtmk, 1903, xi. .570 ; and 
E. A. Watson, Inst. Ml. Em. J., 1909, xliii. 113. 


^ A. Campbell and I). W. Bye, N.P.L. MepoH, 
1913 - 14 . 

® G, J. Zimmerinann, VSelair, 1003, p. 888 ; 
and Q. Schultze, Mlektrotech. u. Masehtnenban, 

1909. 
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of about 60 iB.iorofa.rads. The condenser was 
tested with fr©C[tiencie9 up to 800 per sec., 
and carried alternating current of the order 
of 1*5 amperes for a weeh wnthout apparent 
alteration. The capacity depends on the 
forming voltage, being inversely proportional 
to it (for rising values)# 

IV. Mkastjeement of Capacity 

§ (37) Inteodtjotory. — In most of the more 
modern methods of measuring capacity 
alternating current is employed, and many of 
these methods are similar to those used for 
the measurement of inductance. A full 
description of suitable sources of alternating 
current and the measuring or detecting 
instruments employed will be found in the 
article on “Inductance, Measurement of.” 
That article also includes descriptions of the 
resistances and inductances required for the 
measurements. 

Classification of Methods. — various 
methods of measuring capacity are best classi- 
fied according to the chief electrical property 
in terms of which the unknown capacity is 
determined. Tlie measurement may he in 
terms of : 

(A) Resistance (including current and 
voltage) ; 

(B) Another capacity ; 

(0) Mutual inductance ; and 

(D) Self-inductance. 

The following descriptions of a number of 
typical methods are given in the order of 
this classification., some special cases being 
discussed separately. 


(A) CotnparisorL with Resistance 

§ (38) iMPEDANCXii Methods.— I f a pure 
sinoidal voltage V applied to the terminals 
of a condenser gives a current I, then (§ (9)) 
the capacitance K of the condenser in micro- 
farads is given by 

■ • • (103) 


where the pulsatanoo w = 27^?^, n being the 
frequency. 

Idle voltage and current may be measured 
by ammeter and voltmeter. 'From Table I. 
(§ (9)) it will be seen that the ammeter should 
he a low reading one (e.g. of thermal type). 
The voltinoter should be electrostatic, to 
ensure that the current taken by it shall be 
very small. When the capacitance to he 
measured is small, it is necessary to take 
a(;c!()unt of the capacitance of the voltmeter. 
Til is ca{ )aoitaiice dopoiids on the deflection ^ ; 
for c^\'am])Ie, iu an Ayrton-Mather voltmeter 
tested l)y Campbell the capacitance ranged 


1 Lord Kelvin, *S'or. Proc., 1892; A. Campbell, 
EL Her., 1805, xxxvi. 


from 8*1 to lT9/A/tT, corresponding to readings 
of 500 and 4000 volts respectively. In a 
Kelvin multicellular voltmeter (to 120 volts) 
the capacitance at 40 volts is about 70 /x/iT ; 
in a portable Ayrton-Mather instrument of 
the same range it rises from about 30 /ulim'R. 
at zero reading to about 55 ya/iT. at a reading 
of 84 volts. In no case should long twisted 
flexible leads to the voltmeter be used, as 
they may add more capacitance than the 
voltmeter itself. The capacitance of the 
voltmeter must be subtracted from the K 
obtained by equation (103). If the apxflied 
voltage is constant, the correction, if any, 
may be found by observing the change in the 
current when the voltmeter is applied to the 
condenser. 

Instead of using an ammeter, a resistance 
R may he put in series with the condenser, 
and V(j, the potential difference across this, 
observed on the voltmeter. 

Then K = -^-^5 . . (104) 


Here V and Vq should if possible be nearly 
equal. The following examples indicate the 
order of magnitude of R required : 

With Yi-Vo, 

for n~ 50 ^ per sec., R % 3180/K ; 
for 'n = 800 'u per sec., R:= 200/K. 


If the wave-form of the aiiplied voltage is 
not a pure sine curve, the current wave- 
form will be more impure, for the effect of 
the condenser is to accentuate the harmonics. 
If the voltage wave-form is known, and the 
components are Vj . . ., then instead 

of equation (103) we have 


lOT + Vp V? 

" ov V + 9 V 32 H- 25V7+”': ^ 


(105) 


and the same correcting multiplier aiijflies to 
equation (104). 

§ (39) Aen6’s Eleoteometee Metiiod.- In 


Arn5’s null method ® 
a sine wave current 
is sent through the 
unknown condenser K 
in series with an ad- 
justable resistance R 
{Fig. 28), The x:>oint 
A is connected to the 
needle of an electro- 
meter, and .B and 0 
to the alternate i^airs 
of quadrants. When 
by adj usting R, 



Pig. 28.— Arab’s Electro- 
nu‘t(‘r ]Vl(4.ho(l. 

a balance is ol>tiiiricd 


(gP). . . (lOB) 


§ (40) Commutator Methods with DiiiECT 
DEii'LKOTiON. — Maxwell ^ suggested various 

^ B. Ara5, Nmvo (Hm., 1895, iv. (1), 2.52. 

* Maxwell, Electricity and Maonetimi, 2nd ed. 
vol. li. §§ 775 and 776. 
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motliods of determining capacity in. terms of 
resistance by the help of a commutator 
regularly repeating the process of charge 
and discharge of a condenser, and radons 
experimenters have developed methods of 
this kind. In Fleming and Clinton’s ^ method 
a rotating commutator periodically charges 
the condenser from a battery (of constant 
voltage) and discharges it through a galvano- 
meter. The commutator is of the secohm- 
meter type ; it is solidly built, and is driven 
by a directly conpled electric motor, the 
nuinher of charges per second being determined 

by a counter 
geared to the 
spindle and a 
stop - watch or 
chronograph. 
The commuta- 
tor consists of 
three toothed 
metal discs 
mounted on the 
same spindle, 
but allinsulated 
from one another, the arrangement of the 
teeth being shown in Mg, 29, which gives 
a view of a portion of the rim. The two 
discs a and 6 carry the working contact 
teeth, while the teeth of the middle disc 
(shown shaded) are only for the purpose of 
steadying a contact brush as the other teeth 
pass under it. This brush (not shown) is 
of brass gauze and is fixed centrally so as to 
make contact alternately with a and h as the 
„ spindle revolves. Two 

other similar brushes (o 
and i) make uninter- 
rupted contact with the 
sides of a and b. 

Two systems of work- 
ing are used : 

System (1). — The con- 


PiG. 20.— Portion of Commutator 
lUm (Fleming and Olinton). 


' Q- 

Q 


ITO. 'M), !(>ininuiat( H’ 

wltol ’(‘i'lcmluil arc shown dia- 

a iKl ( ’lintou). grammatically in h tg, dO, 

the commutator H alter- 
nately charging the condenser K, tlirough 
tho middle brush, from the battery B and 
distdiarging it through tho galvanometer 
(I, whoBC period is long comiiarod with 
tliat of tho charge and discharge. Accord- 
ingly, when tho speed is koi)t steady, tho 
intermittent current (of discharge) will 
give a steady deflection on the galvano- 
meter, Frnni tlio ordinary calibration of 
the galvanometer with steady currents, let 
this deflection ho equivalent to a current I 
in microamperes. 


Theui 


K 


.... 




(107) 


1 J. A. Vh'inlm mid W. C. VMoiuJVi'tl Mm, 
V. 'HIS ; and l*hm. Sop, /'rw., ):003, xviil, 386. 
Boo Werner BilcmcnH, Fo^g. Ann., 1857, di, 66. 


— ^//V\/\A/WV \ 



Pxe. 80 a, — Differential 
Commutator Method 
(Plaining and Clinton). 


where V is the voltage of the battery (in volts) 
and n the frequency of charge. 

A moving coil galvanometer only should 
be used, for reasons to he explained later. 
The second system is a better one and does 
not require this restriction. 

To ascertain if the condenser has any 
leakage sufficient to affect the results, the 
galvanometer is put in series with tho battery 
and a short-circuiting wire pub in its place. 
The galvanometer will now measure the 
charging current instead of the disoharge. 
If the value of the capacity obtained with the 
new connections agrees with the former test, 
there is no error due to leakage. 

System (2). — The connections are shown in 
ih’g. 30 a. Here Q and are the equal- 
acting coils of a ^ 

special differential 
galvanometer. Ooil 
G, shunted by S, 
with a high resist- 
ance R in series 
receives a steady 
current from the bat- 
tery B, while tho 
commutator (repre- 
sented by H), by 

charging and discharging K, sends an inter- 
rupted current in the opposite direction 
through G'. By adjusting ll and S a balance 
is obtained on the galvanometer, in which case 

(a4-s)io« 

As the ordinary typo of differential galvano- 
meter with the coils G, Q' wound together does 
not insulate these coils sufficiently from one 
another for this method, special galvanometers 
w'ero constructed. One of these was of 
moving coil type with tho coils G and G' 
one above tho other, rigidly connected, and 
on the same suspension, but in separate 
magnetic fields. Their sensitivities were made 
equal by adjusting one of the magnetic fields 
by means of a magnetic shunt of soft iron 
facing the polos of the magnet. 

Leakage can he detected in tho same way 
as in System (1), which is a great advantage in 
this method. T’lie differential galvanometer 
method was first used hy KlemenSi5 at 
Vienna in 1884, and after him hy m,.any 
others. It has recently been ifsed by Rosa 
and Dorsey ^ in testing guard ring condensers. 
Their commutator had an extra brush, 
through which the guard ring was separately 
charged. 

§(41) Maxwell’s CoEMurATOB Beibot 
Method. — M axwell ® described a method in 
which a reversing commutator periodically 

* K. Th lloaa ami N. B. Dorsey, lUirpuuoJ Standards 
/ML 11)07, ili. 541. 

» .T, Clerk Maxwell, Mectrintji and Magndwm, 
2nd Edition, vol li. §§ 770 anil 777. 


(40. . (108) 
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charges and discharges a condenser in 
one arm of a Wheatstone’s bridge, in which 
the other arms are resistances. The method, 
with slight modifications of detail, has been 
used with great success by many different 



PiO. 31. — Thomson and Searle’s Commutator. 


experimenters. Instead of a reversing commu- 
tator, usually one which merely charges the 
condenser in the bridge arm and then short- 
circuits it has been employed, In the earlier 
experiments the commutator consisted of a 
vibrator working between, two contact pieces, 
driven by intermittent current from an electric- 
ally maintained tuning fork.^ The vibrating 
contact maker had certain dis- 


type, similar in principle to that shown 
in Fig, 29, but without the shaded teeth. 
The middle brush requires careful adjust- 
ment ; it is advantageous to deaden its 
vibration by means of india-rubber. For 
the purpose of determining the speed a 
small toothed wheel is geared into a screw- 
thread on the spindle, and closes an electric 
contact for every fifty or hundred revolutions 
of the latter. By connection with a chrono- 
graph a dot is marked on the recording 
cylinder exactly at the end of every fifty 
or hundred revolutions, while at the same 
time signals every second from a standard 
clock are also inscribed. 

The bridge connections are shown in. Mg. 33, 
the middle brush of the commutator being 
represented by c which is touched alternately 
by a and b, the first contact introducing K 
into the bridge arm and the second short- 
circuiting it. 

Let the resistances of the arms be Q, R, S, 
G, and B, as marked in the figure, and let 
n be the frequency of charge. By proper 
choice of R and S and, by adjusting Q the 
deflection of the galvanometer is brought to 
zero, and then ® we have 


advantages and was replaced by a r ^ _ __ ___ 

revolving commutator by Glaze- Ty — (S4B+ Bj(S + Q+G) ' | 

brook ^ and also by .Fleming. The tzQrI /' SB \ / Y p ' 

revolving type is now in general 4 BjA^ R^ 

use. In Mg. 31 is illustrated the 



Fig. 32. — Rotating Coiuinut-ator ( Rosa and Dorsey). 


tyf)D employed by Rosa and Dorsey^' in 
1!)<)7. These are both of the three- brush. 

* .1. 'Phom.son, Ro)/. ^^or, PM. Trans. A, 1883, 
clxxiv. 707; K.. T, ( Jlazelirook, Phil. Ma{j., 188-1, 

XV ill. !)8. 

“ H. 1’. (3l!iz(‘l)r()(>k, Brit. Am><\ mpt. Lmls.imO. 

•* J. .1. 'riioinson and (i. 1''. 0. Hearlo, Rojj. Roc. 
Phil. Trans'. .A, 18<.)(), clxxxi, 7)83. 

'* n, llo.sjiaiHlN. IL DovHi^y, BureatioJ Standards 
null., I DO 7, iii. n.l 1. 


simple form used by Thomson and Soarle ® 
in 1890, and in Mg. 32 the more elaborate 


where II is in farads if the resistances are 
in ohms. 

This may be written 

..... 1 S ^ 


and by proper choice of the vm'ioiig rcjsistances 
F may bo made a mere correcting factor 
nearly equal to unity. ^ 

The battery resistance B 

can always be kept very y ^ ^ 2 ,^ 

small by the use of second- 

ary cells. The ratio R/S A N. 

shouldbolarge, say 1000/10 1^ y 

or 10,000/10, and the gal- 

vanometer has usually a ^ N. ® 

moderately high resistance 

(e.g. 500 ohms). When I l l|l|l|l|l 

these conditions hold, the B 

correction duo to I will p,,,, as.-Maxwi.Il's 
in general be less than (’omiuutator Method, 
1 per cent. It is con- 
venient to tabulate its value for various values 
of Q and for several valiies of R and tS. 

The resistance in the condi'tiHor eii’cnit 
must be kojit as smnll as possible, as otlK'rwiso 
a correction would have to l)c iiitrodiKHMl diu^ 
to the condenser not lieing fully (diarged in 


,T. J. Thomson, lloii. Son, Phil, 'Prana. A, 1H8:J, 
clxxiv. 707. 
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each period (see Maxwell, loc. cit,). After a 
test has been made, the condenser is dis- 
connected from its leads and a similar measure- 
ment made of the effective capacitance of the 
leads and commutator. The value obtained 
is subtracted from that obtained with the 
condenser, the result giving the capacitance 
of the condenser alone. 

It is best to earth the ])oint E, the outer 
conductor of the condenser being also con- 
nected to that point. 

The galvanometer should have a long period 
of oscillation with good damping. One of 
moving coil type with a coil having con- 
siderable moment of inertia is sxiitable. A. 
Campbell found that, when a moving-magnet 
galvanometer is used, considerable errors may 
occur unless when at the zero reading the 
magnet needle is exactly at light angles to 
the axis of the deflecting coils. The theory 
of the method assumes that the deflection 
will be zero when the total electric quantity 
passing through the galvanometer in each 
period is zero, that is when the mean, current 
is zero. But if the magnet needle is not 
perpendicular to the deflecting field, the 
magnetisation of the needle will not remain 
constant, hut will to some extent rise and fall 
with the variation of the instantaneous value 
i of the deflecting current. Thus, instead of 
the deflecting torque being proportional to iy 
a certain component of it will be proportional 
to and then the zero balance will not bo 
a correct indication that = 0. When this 
source of error is present, reversing the battery 
gives a change of reading for K, and by taking 
a moan of the two readings ])artial correcition 
may be obtained. The effect also may be 
reduced by shunting the galvanometer with a 
condenser. In any case it is much better to 
use a moving coil galvanometer, and even with 
it ca,re should be taken that the coil is in a 
jiosition of symmetry for the zero reading, for 
the square law effect is noticeable in some 
types of moving coil instruments. 

§ (42) M!aint.enano:e oi^ Constant Speed. — 
As will be soon from e(|uation (109) the zero 
balance is for a definite value of the fre- 
quency n. If the value of K is constant and 
the resistancies are correct for a given value 
of n, then if the speed of the commutator is 
above or below the correct value, the galvano- 
meter will be deflected to the one or the other 
side of zero. It is therefore necessary to have 
some means of holding the speed constant. 
The earlier experimenters regulated it by the 
help of an electrically driven tuning-fork whose 
prongs carried screens with overlapping win- 
dow-slits. A stroboscopic disc on the com- 
mutator spindle (as shown in Fig. 31) was 
observed through those slits, and the speed 
was regulated so as to keep one of the sets of 
marks on the disc apparently motionless. The 


regulation was done by the observer applying 
slight friction with the fingers to the fly- 
wheel of the commutator or its driving cord. 

About 1902 Campbell introduced a simpler 
and better method at the National Physical 
Laboratory. The resistances are first set at 
appropriate values and the observer controls 
the speed by simply observing the galvano- 
meter light spot and holding it at zero by 
friction on the flywheel or otlier means. The 
driving motor is set to run normally a little 
too quick. [The actual speed is determined 
by a chronograj)h as already desetribed, the 
length of run necessary being determined by 
the accuracy required. For examifle, if the 
chronograph can be read to 0*05 second, a run 
of at least 10 minutes would he required to 
give accuracy of reading to 1 in 10,000.] 

The above method of speed control is not 
only useful in testing condensers, but affords 
what is probably the most accurate known 
system of maintainiixg a speed constant. At 
the National Physical Laboratory it has been 
put to a number of different applications, such 
as the determination of the frequencies of 
tuning-forks or of high-frequency sparks, the 
speed of rotation in the Ixxrenz method for 
the ohm, etc. It is only necessary to fix a 
small commutator on the spindle whose speed 
is to be held, and to connect it up with a 
good mica condenser (kept at constant tem- 
perature) in a suitable biidgo as above de- 
scribed. The accuracy attainable depends on 
various things, such as the sensitivity of the 
galvanometer, tlxe inertia of the flywheel, and 
the constancy of the condenser and the re- 
sistance coils used. As the galvanometer must 
be of relatively long period, small (piick 
changes of speed will not show rruudi on the 
deflection, and the absolute degree of stoadhu^BS 
must not ho estimated too rashly from the 
steadiness of the deflection. 

In similar tests Giebe uses a spe(^ial auto- 
matic speed regulator, which is describetl in § (9) 
of the article on “ Inductance Measurenuait.” 

Effect of Change of Fm/uennj.—M ilnx con- 
denser tested has diclcc‘4ric‘. loss and ca))aci- 
tance which varies with froqxKmcy, tlnni in 
general a test l)y the commutator nudhcxl 
with frequency n will not give the samev 
result as a test in whic.h sine wave alte.mating ■ 
current of fro(|iiency 7h is ctnployxxl, for in the 
commutator method the curve of ap])licd 
voltage is by no means of sine wave form. 
Campbell ^ attempted to find an om})it'ical 
relation, but the subjec.t requires further 
investigation. 

§ (43) OOMMtrTATOR M ETHOD WITH QtTAED- 
Ring Condensers.-— When the cumdenser to 
ho tested lias a guard ring the commutator 
may bo duplicated or a second set of brushes 
added. Rosa and Dorsey cuisured that the 
‘ A. Campbell, Mog, Soe, Proc. A, 1012, Ixxxvii. 410. 
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guard ring should be charged to the same 
potential as the condenser plate hy putting its 
commutator in a bridge network across the same 
battery and identical with the main bridge. 

(B) Com^ariwn with another Capacity 

§ (44) Introdxtotory. — T he older methods 
of comparing the capacities of two condensers 
nearly all made use of only a single charge 
and discharge. By and by, to increase the 
sensitivity, commutators of the secohmmeter 
type were introduced so as to obtain a steady 
condition of periodic charge and discharge (or 
reversal), still using a direct current source. 
But since alternating currents have become 
common in everyday electrical work, the 
methods have been modified so as to be used 
with alternating current, and have in this way 
been rendered on the whole more convenient, 
more definite, and more sensitive. 

§ (45) Ballistic G-alvanomuteb Method. 
— ^AVhen a condenser is discharged through a 
moderate resistance, the greater part of the 
quantity held hy it passes out iu a small 
fraction of a second. To measure the quantity 
which enters or leaves it at charge or discharge, 
the most commonly used instrument is a 
ballistic galvanometer,'^ which is simply a 
galvanometer which has such a slow time of 
swing that practically the whole charge or 
discharge quantity has passed through it before 
the moving part has been appreciably deflected 
from its zero position. If the angles moved 
through are small the throw (or kick) of the 
moving part is very approximately propor- 
tional to the quantity that has passed. Thus 
if q is the quantity (in coulombs) and D the 
throw (iu angle or scale divisions), then 

g%.AB, . , . (Ill) 

whore A is the hallistic constant. 

If a ciuTcnt of i amperes gives a steady 
deflection 5, then i =r:ad, where a is the steady- 
current constant of the galvanometer. 

Then A and a are connected by the relation 

■ 

where T is the complete period of the gal- 
vanometer (in seoondvs), and a: is the logarithmic 
(lecremont of its swings for 07ie half -period. [If 
A has been determined from equation (112), the 
capacity of a condenser can be fecund by 
charging it with a know'ii voltage Y and dis- 
charging it tlirougb the galvanometer. Then 
K=AD/V.] 

However, instead of assuming exact pro- 
portionality of the scale readings, it is best to 
calibrate the scale once for all either with 
known values of i or of q. 

To c<)ini)are the capacities of two ct)ndcnscrs 
eae.b is charged in turn from the samo battery 

‘ Heo tlio article on “ Magnetic McasiircnientH.” 


and discharged through the galvanometer. 
Then if the capacities are K, and 

. . . (113) 

where Dj and are respective throws. 

A correction should be applied if necessary 
from the calibration of the scale. 

If the condensers are very different in 
capacitance, one of the throws will he too 
small to observe with accuracy, in which case 
either of the following methods may be used : 

(a) The condensers are charged with different 
voltages Vj^ and V 2 so that the throws on dis- 
charge are nearly equal. The ratio is 

determined hy voltmeter or potentiometer 
measurement. 

The® ; . (lU) 


(6) The galvanometer is shunted on the 
Ayrton -Mather ^ system (which here gives con- 
stant damping), and the condensers are charged 
on the same battery, but the shunt is set in 
each case so as to make the two discharge 
throws as nearly equal as possible. 


Then 




. 62D2 





Pig. 34. — Ayrton- 
M'ather Shunt. 


where di and are the multiplying powers of 
the shunt in the two cases. 

Thus an unknown capoacitance can he de- 
termined by the use of a standard condenser. 

The system of the Ayrton-Mathcr shunt is 
shown in Mg. 34. A 
fixed resistance AC is p^ut 
across the galvanometer 
terminals. The working 
terminals are P and Q, 
and the shunting power 
is varied by altering the 
position of B. Thus 
(6‘ -f- r -f {/) is kept constant, 
which gives constant damping when P and Q 
are an open circuit. 

Tor convenience of working the galvano- 
meter should he well dainpcid, and its ooinpleto 
period should, if p^ossiblo, be about 10 seooiuk 
to allow sufficiently deliberate ol>Hervation of 
the throws. 

The great difficulty in all tests of this kind 
arises from absorption (see § (8)). When this 
is present, as it is in all but air condeimerB, 
although the greater part of the cliargo rushes 
in very quickly when the charging voltage is 
aprplied, a small additional amount goes on 
creeping in, as it were, for a consideralile time 
as long as the charging voltage is inaintaiiuMl, 
In a similar way for the discharge, after tho 
lirsb rush, in which tlie free cliarge quit Idy 
eoinos out, tlio absorbed charge continucH to 
dribble out for a long time at a gradually 

® W. P. Ayrton ami T. Mather, Mfctriciioi, 

1804, xxxii. 027. 
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Fia, 35. — ^Variation of Ap- 
parent Capa(5it}inec with 
Time of Charge. 


lessening rate. Tims the value of the capaci- 
tance measured by the charge or discharge 
depends on the amount of time during which 
either charge or discharge is allowed to con- 
tinue, and any time elapsing between charge 
and discharge will allow continued absorption 
and also affect the result. Thus the discharge 
is not really quite 
complete before the 
galvanometer is ap- 
preciably deflectod, 
and so the slow part 
of the discharge does 
not have its full 
effect, and the total 
quantity indicated 
depends on the 
period of the gal- 
vanometer used. As an example, /if/. 36 
shows the effect of varying the time of charge 
of a standard mica condenser,'- the variation 
in apparent capacitance being measured by a 
galvanometer of 8 seconds’ jieriod. It will be 
noticed that the total variation is of the order 
of O'C per eent.^ Other materials, such as crown 
glass or india-rubber, shcjw very much larger 
absorption effects than this. In all cases, 
therefore, where capacity is tested by single 
charge and discharge, it is important that the 
time conditions should be definitely specified. 

§ (46) Thomson Method op Mixtitres. — 
The principle of Thomson’s ^ method of com- 
paring two capacities is 
as follows. If two con- 
densers K and 0 are 
charged l)y (lifferent 
voltages V j and - Vjj bo 
that their cliarges are 
Q and - Q respectively, 
then, if their eorro- 
sf>ontiing terminals are 
(lonnccted, the cdiarges 
will annul one another 
and the condensers will 
be found to be completely discharged. When 
this result is obtained 



or 


K 


'y'l 


The oonneo-tionH are showui in Fig. 36. At 
loiist one of the rosistaneea B and S is adjxiat- 
al)le ; often they are arranged v^dth a central 
slider so that the ratio R/S can bo varied 
while (E +8) remains constant. The point E 
is earthed. 

To make the test : 

(1) Key a is closed, sending a current through 
R and S, and producing voltages and Yj. 
across these resistances, such that V'i/Y 2 =^/S- 


^ Tc'stcd at N.P.b. by A. {Campbell, 1f)03. 

® Hoc A. ¥. Porter and I), ft. Morris, JRoj/. Soc. 
Proe., 1895, Ivli. 4B9, and A. Zelcny, Phm> 

1906, xxii. 65. 

® W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Sfoc. Tel Bnff. J., 
1873, i. 897. 
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(2) Next, the keys and arc dosed for 
a definite period and then opened, leaving 
K and C charged to voltages Yj and -Yg 
respectively. 

(3) Then the key rn is closed (for a definite 
time), which allows the condenser charges to 
“ mix ” ; and finally the galvanometer key g 
is closed. If a throw is j)rodiiced on the 
galvanometer, the ratio R/S is altered and the 
procedure repeated until by trial the value of 
B/S is found for which the galvanometer 
throw is zero. When the galvanometer thus 
indicates no charge, the condensers have been 
exactly discharged by the mixing, and then 
wehave 

K=^. . . . (115) 


This method has been very extensively used 
in the testing of electric cables ^ both in the 



Ktg. 86a,— ( lurtia’R Swltrii for Uyellc Method 
of Mixtures. 


factories and at csable stations. Special keys 
are generally used bo simplify the working of 
the test. In comparing moderate capacities, 
Dr. Muirhead recommends a charge of 15 
seconds and mixing for 4 soconds. With a 
long submarine cable of 2000 km. length 
(about 300 gF capacity), the charge may he 
for 5 minutes and the mixing for 10 seconds. 

The method has been used by Muirhead, 
Glazebrook,^ and others in comparing standard 
mica condensers against air condensers, and 
the difficulties due to absorption have been 
investigated- In order to bring the conditions 
into a cyclic state Curtis ® employs a motor- 
driven switch (shown in IHg. 36 a) which auto- 


* Bee J. Elton Young, J. Inst. EL Mm.., 1899, 
xxviii. 475 ; also sec BledrieAan, 1892, xxviii. 301. 

® 1890, xxv. 487, 087. 

® H. L. Curtis, Bureau of Standards Bull, 1910, 
vi. 431. 
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matically performs the operations of the test 
in a periodic maEner until approximately 
steady conditions are reached. 

In all cases when the point 15 is earthed the 
battery must be very well insulated. 

5 (47) GtOTt’s Method of Oompaeisoit. 

Another method very 
largely used in cable 
work is that of Grott,^ 
the connections for 
which are shown in 
Fig. 37. By closing 
the key a for a de- 
finite time the con- 
densers are charged 
in series, and the 
ratio B/S is altered 
by the slider / until, 
on closing key b, the 



and 


( 116 ) 


Fig. 37.— G-ott’s Method of 


comparing (Japacities. 
galvanometer shows no throw. 

Then 

The battery need not he highly insulated, 
as the point E is earthed. When the con- 
densers are not similar in absorption, diffi- 
culties arise just as in the Thomson method. 
In general the balance on the galvanometer 
is never perfect, a slight quick kick and a slow 
drift usually occurring together. 

If the galvanometer and battery are inter- 
changed in Oott’s method it becomes De 
Santy’s method, 

§ (48) BeIDGE with ALTEIiHATIFG CURBENT. 
—If in one of these last methods (e.g. Fig. 37) 
the battery is replaced by a source of alternat- 
ing current and the ballistic galvanometer by 
detector of alternating current, such as a 
vibration galvanometer or telephone, in moat 
cases it will be found 
impossible to obtain 
a balance, and at best 
only a minimum can 
be obtained on the 
detecting inatrumont. 
The reason for this is 
that, unless K and G 
are both free from ab- 
sorption and leakage, 
the impedances of 
the condenser arms contain both reactance 
and resistance components. If the leakage 
and other losses in the condensers are re- 
presented by resistances and q in parallel 
with them, we have the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 38. The symbolical impedances of the con- 
denser arms are pl(l+joipK.) and gf/l 1 ■+iwg'C) 
respectively, and hence, if the bridge balances, 

p/(l-l-yo;^v) __B< 

(7/(r+yw<^J) 

or Bp{l +jioqC) = llq{l +-/ojpK), 

I. Gott, Soc. m. Eng. Proe., 1881, x. 278. 


which gives the two conditions 

. . 

K_S 
C“R. 

Thus it is seen that, for a balance, the 
parallel resistances must be inversely propor- 
tional to the capacitances. In general, in com- 
paring two condensers this condition will not 
be found to hold for the condensers alone, 
but a balance can always be got by shunting 
one or other of them by a resistance of the 
right value (which can he found by, trial). If 
C (taken as the standard) has negligible losses, 
then q = cc ; and if a balance is got when 0 
is shunted by a resistance Q, we have 

E 


K= 


and 


P= 


QR< 

W 



Fl&. 38. — bridge with 
Leaky Condemers. 


Thus, by equation (68), 

tan95>=wKp = wCQ, - . (117) 

where cos power factor of K. 

For example, this method was uBod by Campbell® 
to determine the capacities and leakage roHisteiieea 
of celluloso condensers. 

It is clear* that an alternating current method of 
this? kind not only may dctemiiiio tlie capatnty but 
also the power loss in the condenser (for given current 
or voltage). Indeed moat of the alternating esurrent 
methods give information regarding tho }>ower factor 
(cos0) as well as the capacitance. 

Grover,® whose paper on the subject con- 
tains very complete information, has disciiHsed 
the more general case of this method, in wliioli 
l)oth of the (sondensers have internal loss, and 
in the bridge arc shunted hy external resist- 
ances P and Q to obtain a balance. Then, as 
before, 

OS 

It' 


K: 


but the power fae.tor of K (or its phase dis- 
placement 0) cannot l)o al>soIiit(dy determined 
unless tho power factor of the standard con- 
denser C is known. The sec^ond cumdition for 
balance gives 

where 0i and arc the phase displaeimuTits^ 
of tho condensers K and €. Sin<’«^ tin'- power 

factor CQHcp=Bin. $, when 0% and a, re small, 
equation (118) gives which is approxi- 

mately the difference of the pow^i'r fuetor.s of 
tho condensers. If the unknown eondenscu' K 

» A..Caiuphen, J7o//.^S'or. Pm‘., HK)5, Ixxviii. IDCb 
® F. W. Grover, Bureau of StandurdB Builp 1007, 

, Ui.371 
> * Sec §(14). 
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has a very small power factor the shunt re- 
quired on the standard may be inconveniently 
high {e.g. megohms). It is therefore "best, as 
Grover recommends, to begin with K shunted 
by 100,000 ohms. The use of high resistances 
is a weak point in the method, particularly 
when the capacitances of the condensers are 
small, for the self capacitances of the re- 
sistances may cause error. For this and other 
reasons the next method is to bo preforred- 


N'.B . — The determination of the power factor is of 
the utmost importance, for it usually is a criterion, 
of the goodness of a condenser. A condenser with 
small power factor shows little absorption and its 
capacity usually changes little with frequency. 


§ (49) Wien’s Series Resistance Method. 
— ^In Wien’s ^ method the loss in the unknown 
condenser is balanced 
hy putting a resist- 
ance in series with the 
standard condenser, 
which is assumed to 
have zero power factor. 
The connections are 
shown in lig, 39, in 
which p represents the 
internal loss in the 
condenser K under 
test, and Q is an ad- 
justable resistance in series with C, a standard- 
condenser with negligible internal loss. When 
the vibration galvanometer (or telephone) 
shows no current, 



• 1H:’L202Q2 ’ ■ 

, (119) 

and 

R l-|-co2CK)2 

wWi ’* ■ 

(120) 

hence also 

w»Kr)pQ, = l. . . . 

. (121) 

If cos (j) ■■ 

=: power factor of condenser K, then 



. (122) 

When cos <-/> is small (which i.s usual 

in con- 

densers), 

COB . 

. (123) 

and 

• .R' • * 

• (124) 

[Wien used the method not merely to obtain the 
ratio of K to (\ but also to determine both K and 0 


in terms of known rcHistaiKuw and frequency. For 
this purpoHO, after making the t(»Ht giving e(pjationB 
(119), (120), and (121), K is Hhunted with a known 
resistanco P, and (.j( is altered to Qi to obttwn a 
balance. 



Fig. 39.— 'Wien’s Series 
Besistaiico Method. 


Then 


(/MP) 


which with (121) given 

^ m-Q.d 


^ M. Wien, Wied, Ann., 1891, xllv. 689. 


By using this value of p, K and 0 can be got from 
equations (119) and (120).] 

For the comparison the standard C may be 
an air condenser or a good mica condenser of 
known power factor. _ 

In the latter case 
the power factor of 
C will come into 
tbe result. It is ' pL 
better then (follow- ull 
ing Grover) to re- 
present the losses 
in both the con- _ 

denaers by series re- 40.-SerieB Kesiatanoe 

sistances pj and Method (Grover), 

and, in making the 

test, to use external series resistances P and 
Q as shown in Fig. 40. 



Then. 

and 


c”“b: 

F *1“ ___Ri 


whence tan 6^ - tan - wCQ 

= 0.0 ( 126 ) 

As in other bridge methods, it is very desirable 
to use equal ratio arras (B=«S) ; they can then be 
intcrcliattged to eliminate want of equality and 
residual inductances. When very unequal arms 
are used {i.e. when the condensers are not nearly 
equal), the clfects of earth capacities often introduce 
serious errors, especially with small condensers or 
at relatively higli frequencies. The power factor 
results are much more alfectcd than those of 
capacity. 

§(f)0) WagneiPb Earthing Pisvioe. — The 
diflioulties due to earth capo-cities are got over 
by an ingenious device due to Wagner.^ As 
shown in Fig. 41, an auxiliary circuit is con- 



FiG. 41.— Wagnor Kartliing Do vice. 


noctod across the alternating source, consisting 
of a condenser Ic in series with two resistances 
and r^. The main bridge is first approxi- 
mately balanced and then, with the point A 
earthed, a-nd are altered until a telephone 
T shows no current, thus indicating that A 
and B are at the same potential. The circuit 
of T is broken, and the main bridge rebalanced 
more aceairately. Then the equality of poten- 
tials at A and B is again tried and and fg 

« K. W. Wagner, MUltfOimli. ZeM, 1911, xxxiL 
1001 : also Fleclrician, 1911, Ixvlli. 483. 
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readjusted if necessary. Einally the telephone 
T is removed, the point A is left earthed, and 
exact halance on the main bridge is obtained 
It will be noticed that since B is at potential 
zero, when the telephone shows no current, 
C is also at zero potential, and so is the 
telephone, which can therefore he handled 
without introducing capacity currents to earth. 
The device ensures that- a certain point of 
the network is virtually at earth potential 
though not actually connected to earth. It 
can be used for the same purpose in other 
methods. 

§ (51) Wien’s Method. — Wien’s series re- 
sistance method has been used in a number of 
important researches. For example, Monasch ’ 
used it in testing the dielectric losses in glass, 
ebonite, paraffin, and various kinds of cables 
at high voltages (up to several thousand 
volts), using a special air condenser as 
standard. He showed that the power factors 
were practically constant over a long range 
of applied voltage, the losses being exactly 
proportional to the sq,nare of the voltage. 
Batman® used the method with voltages up 
to 10,000 volts, and employed as detecting 
instrument a special single-wire (Einthoven) 
vibration galvanometer in which the wire was 
of aluminium. 

For most purposes the method is one of the 
best, if good standard subdivided condensers 
are available. 

§(52) Four-condenser Bridge.— Nernst ^ 
introduced a bridge in which two condensers 
were used instead of resistance ratio arms, 
thus having capacitance in each of the four 
arms. He used it with radio frequencies up 
to several million cu per sec. 

Hertwig* used this type of bridge for the 
measurement of dielectric constants at 10® cu 
per sec., arranging 
it as shown in 
Fig. 42. To avoid 
as much as possible 
the inductance of 
leads, the bridge 
consists of four 
similar condensers, 
two pairs of them 
having " a co m moii 
plate. The un- 
known condenser x is put in parallel with 
K, and is l)alanced by inserting a sheet of 
glass between tho plates of C. If x shows 
leakage, this is balanced by the adj ustable high 
resistance Q, which consists of a specially 
constructed capillary tube containing electro - 

^ B. Monasch, Ann. d. Phj/nih, 1)05, 

and Eltrlmimi, lix. -I K), 400, 501. 

(1. A. Patman, A7. WorM, BMB, Ixxi. .502. 

“ B(h; F. KohIrauH(dii, lehrhudi d. prakt. Ph)/mk% 
lOt.h (Ml., IDOri, p. 57(1 ; also W. jNernst.. Wied, 
Ann., 1897, lx. (lOO, and W. NitiihI; and v. I..(Tch, 
Ann. (L Phymk, 11)04, xv. 8,‘Rl, 

* W. liertwig, Ann. d. Phyaih, 1913, xlli. 1090, 



Fia, 42.— Nernst Bridge 
(liertwig). 


lyte. The source is a (Quenched spark system, 
and the detecting instrument a crystal rectifier 
P and telephone T. Joachim*^ uses a similar 
bridge with a triode valve source (giving 
10® <^J per sec.) and a 
toothed - wheel inter- 
rupter in the telephone 
circuit. 

Fleming and Dyke ® 
used a four-condenser 
bridge {Fig. 43) in 
which C, Cj, and 
are adjustable air con- 
densers and K is the iS.-TIeming and 

condenser under test. Dyke’s Method. 

If p represents the in- 
ternal loss of K, which is balanced by the 
series resistance Q, then 



and 


" =a)20K(;^ 

P 


. (126) 
. (127) 


The condensers were of the order of 0-002 ^aE. 

A high-frequency alternator with a wave- 
filter furnished a source of pure wave-form, 
and a telephone was used as detecting instru- 
ment. 

Hopkinson ^ also employed a four-condenser 
bridge, but with a quadrant electrometer suit- 
ably connected as detecting instrument. 

§ (53) Series iNDUcrANOE Method.— R osa 
suggested that instead of balancing the differ- 
ence of phase for tho two condenaers by added 
resistances as in Fig. 

40, a balance could 
bo obtained by mak- 
ing one or both of the 
arms R and S induc- 
tive, thus avoiding 
any addition in the 
condenser arms. Tho 
method, as shown in 
Fig. 44, was carried 
out by Grover,® who remarks that it is not 
so convenient as the series resistanc’e ttK>tliod 
for coiidcnsera over CH)1 /.tF. If tlie inhu'iial 
losses of the condensers are and p.^, we Imve 



Fin. 44.“ -S(*rk‘H IiMhu't- 

uuc(5 Mctluul. 


/ L j ^ 

\K H 


and 


tan 

K 

0 ™ 4 — Ijgp,) 


(128) 


-I "i’) ' ■ 

Mdhod. -Iii IxitJi tluH method and 
the pr('(*(Mhiig onm it in Hom(diiJ)(»H !ulvantnf(eou« 

® If. Joachim, doa, d. Phynik, 1919, lx. [>7(1. 

® J. A. FliMuingaiul ii. B. l)ykt‘, J. Innt. FI. Fna., 
1912, xHx. 323. ’ 

’ J. lIoi>k}nHon, Poy. Son. l*r(w., Oct . IH87. 

® F. W, Grover, loc. cU. 
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to use a substitution method, testing each of tho 
condensers to he compared against a third. 

§ (54) DifeerentialTiianspormcer Methods. 
— Various experimenters ^ have used a differ- 
ential transformer (inductor), instead of a 
bridge, for the comparison, of condensers. For 
further information see the article on “ In- 
dnetance Measurement,” § (94). 

§ (55) M'Clellanb’s loNisATroN Current 
Method. — M'Clelland ^ has described a simple 
method of comparing capacities of any magni- 
tude down to a few micromicrofarads or oven 
less. It is based on the fa<3t that the ionisation 
current that can be got by the use of a 
radio-active substance like uranium nitrate 
is extremely constant, and can be made so 
small that the time taken to charge a con- 
denser by it can be accurately measured. 
First one of the condensers is charged up to 
a given voltage by the small constant current, 
and then the other is in the same way charged 
to the same potential difference. The time 
taken is observed in each case, and from 
the times the ratio of the capacitances may 
be deduced. lig. 45 shows the arrangement 
of the apparatus. 

A few grams of 
uranium nitrate are 
spread on a sheet 
of paper and placed 
on a metal plate 
A, over which is 
another plate F 
connected to one 
pole of a battery B, 
the other pole of which is earthed. K is 
one of the condensers, and H is an ©loc- 
trometer across its terminals. Tho points 
marked E are earthed. As the voltage across 
BA is increased, at lirst tlie ionisation current 
increases, but when tho voltage is great enough 
the current comes to a maximum and does not 
increase further. The voltage required to 
reach this st(3ady current depends on the dis- 
tances a|)art of tho plates. It is advisable, 
however, to bo able to reach 200 volts with 
the biittery. To make the tost, the earthing 
switch 1), wliich at lirst is kept closed, is opened 
and the time observed which is taken by the 
oloctrometer light spot to move a distance of 
say lOO divisions on the scale, Tho same 
process is repeatcid with tlio other condenser, 
and to gain accjuracy each may bo tested a 
number of .times. If tho two condensers have 
capacitances and K 2 , and if 0 is the 
capacitance between F and A, including tho 
electrometer and the leads, then, and 
being the respective observed times, 

IVgHhCJ 

1 A. Fisas, Wied Ann., 181)1, xliv. 654. 

^ ‘ J. A. M‘CIelland, Rog. Dublin 80 c* JPree,, 1904, 

p. 108. 



Fia. 45. --M‘(U(‘llaiid’8 
louimtlon Current Method. 


To determine C a reading is also taken with 
the electrometer alone. If ia the time in 
that case, we have 

Kad- C__f2 

which determines C in terms of taken as 
standard. For small condensers an ordinary 
Kelvin eleetroineter giving say (>() min. deflec- 
tion for 1 volt is suitable ; for larger condensers 
a Bolezalek instrument (giving 5 nun. per 
millivolt) may he used. The space between 
the plates A and F should be screened to 
prevent air currents from blowing away the 
i(mised air. It is better to use uranium than 
radium or thorium, as it gives off no emana- 
tion. 


(C) Measmement in Temis of Mtitml 
Inductance 

§ (56) Gamtbelh’s Sifter Misthod. — For the 
determination of a ca|)acity in terras of mutual 
inductance Campbell’s sifter method^ is the 
simplest. Two cases arise. 

Case (i.) Condenaer free from Loss . — ^When 
tho condenser to be tested has zero (or very 
small) power factor, it 
is connected with an 
adjustable mutual in- 
ductance m, an alternat- 
ing source and a vibra- 
tion galvanometer (or 
telephone) as in Fig. 46. 

Tho proper directions 
to conneet tho pi’imary 
and secondary coils of 
m are found by trial. 

By adjusting m the ourrent in the galvano- 
meter circuit can be made zero, and tben 



IT G. 46,—* Oarnpboll’s 
Bift(3r Mcthaci, 


1 


(IBO) 


where the pulsatanco w=:27rn, n beingThe fre- 
quency of the alternating source. Tlu^ eapaci- 
tanoe is thus 'moirsurcHl in terms of m and tho 
freq^uonoy. I’licrfreKpionciy may be determined 
by means of a fro(iuency metcir or by measuring 
the speed of th(‘ alternator. When tho con- 
denser has piower lt>Hs, a peifoct balance cannot 
be obtaiiHid, <»nly a minimum curx'ont being 
observed on the galvanometer, and the less 
simple motho( I of Gaso (ii. ) must I )c used. With 
good mica condensers, however, Case (i. )is often 
sufficient. 

Ome (ii. ) Uondenser with Power Loss.— Thom 
are various ways of extending the simple 
method of Case (i.) so as to obtain an accurate 

® A. Parai)beU, igim. AW. Proe,, 1008, xxl. 69, 
and PhU. Mag., HK)8, xliv. 155; jiIho Phj/s. 800 . 
Proc., 1917. xxix. :ir>0. ’ 8co also “Inductance, 
Measurement of," § (84). 
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balance with an imperfect condenser. Fig. 47 
shows one of the easiest systems. 

In lig. 47 tlie internal loss in the condenser 
under test, is represented by the series re- 
sistance r, m is an adjustable mutual induct - 


L,R I 


Ha 




mutual inductances whose secondary coils form 
a closed loop of 
resistance R and 
self - inductance L. 
The coils should be 
so placed that there 
is no direct mutual 
inductance between 
the primary circuit 
and the galvano- 
meter circuit other 
than m. The coils 
forming M^and IVCg 
should therefore be placed at a good distance 
from the induetometer m and be turned so as 
to be conjugate to each other pair and to the 
induetometer coils. 

The current in G can he reduced to zero by 
adjusting m and or Mg, and then. 


FlU. 47. — Campbell’s Method, 
with Compensation for 
C!ondens(3r Losses. 


1 rL 


■ (131) 


and 

Rr = |^M 3 LM 2 H- (rn- 


(132) 

Hence 

11 

1 


(133) 


Here must be greater than L®r/R, 

except in the limiting case of a perfect con- 
denser, when r = 0 and then also MiM 2 = 0 . 
Bh’oni (131) and (132) we obtain 




and 


1 __ 


(134) 

(135) 


When the freciuency (and lienee w) is known, 
these two equations give 7c and r and rJcWf the 
power factor of the condenser. 

It is best to arrange the au.xiliary closed 
circuit so that L/R is very small, and hence 
rL/E negligible compared with m. Then by 
equation (131) 

L 

"'M 


the same as equation (130) for a perfect 
condens(U’. This does not involve a hnowledge 
of r, L, B, M^, or and the auxiliary loop 
circuit now merely introduces a small vector 
to balance without appreciable effect in 
e( I nation (130). 

Power Factor (rJcco). — Also, when L/R is 
small, 

r%MiMao2R, . . (136) 


and here L need not be known accurately hut 
MiMg must be determined. This can be done 
directly by adding a known resistance s to the 
condenser circuit and altering B to R^ to 
restore the balance. 

Then = . . (137) 

When is to be determined in this way 
the loop (LB) may be merely placed over the 
m induetometer coils if desired. 

To illustrate the relative values of the 
various resistances and inductances required, 
let us consider the case of measuring the power 
factor (0-0005) of a good mica condenser of 
capacitance 0-1 at a frequency of 800 m 
per sec. Since w 5000, we have r = 1 ohm 
and m=0-4 henry. For R = 10 ohms, 

= 4x10"®, and so and M 2 may each be 
2 millihenries. 

In most cases, however, the Carey Foster 
method (§ (59)) is the best for the determination 
of powder factor. 

§ (57) Measurement of Frequency by 
Campbell’s Method. — Campbell’s method 
affords a very accurate way of measuring 
frequency, and he has introduced frequency 
meters working on this principle, in which the 
induetometer scale is graduated to read the 
frequency directly or with integral multipliers 
corresponding to a suitable series of condensers 
arranged in the instrument. With a long- 
range induetometer and condensers tested 
against it by Carey Foster’s method, the fre- 
quency can he determined with very high 
accuracy. The value obtained gives the fre- 
quency at the instant of balance (wliich c^an 
he set very rapidly), and not the mean fre- 
quency over an interval of time such as many 
other methods give. 

For the higher ratio frequencies a telephone 
forms a convenient detecting instrument for 
this method. Strong harnionics, if pivsent in 
the wave-form of the source of current, may 
somewhat obscure the point of balaiKU), hut 
if the primary self-in duo tanco in the inducto- 
meter is kept relatively higli, the harinonicH 
cause very little trouble from 200 up to 
5000 ro per sec. 

§ (58) Wave-form Bifturs.— -In Fig. 4(5 it 
has been seen that if the source gives a current 
of frequency n, when m (or k) is ho adjusted 
that 'mBw‘^ = l, no current will pass round tlic 
circuit G, and this is entirely indejjeiideiit of 
anything (resistance, inductancie, etc.) in eluded 
in the circuit G. If the current in the lirst 
circuit (of A) contains a liarnioni<'. of fr'ecjueney 
n, then this harmonic will be (uitiri^ly suii- 
pressed in the second circuit. Thus the com- 
bination of capacitance and mutual inductance 
can be used as a wave-form sifter ^ to prt?vent 

* A. Campbell, Phys. Soe. Proc,^ 11)12, xxiv. 
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current of aay one desired frequency frona i 
passing into i\, circuit, while allowing currents | 
of all other frequencies not too near n to pass. 
Other methods iu which the balance depends 
on frequency {e.g. that of § (61)) may also be 
used for this purpose. 

§ (59) Carey Foster’s Method, (i.) Theory, 
—For the determination of capacitance and 
condenser power factor by the help of mutual 
inductance the best system appears to he the 
method of Carey Foster with Heydweiller’s 
modification.^ The connections for the most 
general case are shown in Fig, 48, in which 

K is the condenser to be 

' p ] tested and s represents its 

internal power loss. R 
I and S are approximately 

rU r| \^L non-inductive resistances 

I having residual 

self -inductances 
I and \ respec- 

1 tively.^ pe 

8 \ ^ mutual induct- 

_ ^ ,, , ... , ance M may be 

riG. 48. — Carey Foster Method, . ^ i 

Jleydweiller’a Modillcatlon. value 

or variable (an 
inductometer), and P and L are the total 
resistance and self-indiiotanco of the branch 
BC, which consists of the secondary coil of 
the mutual inductance with an. added resist- 
ance. G is either a vibration galvanometer 
or a telepbone. 

In the method as originally doBcribcd by 
Carey Foster ^ the brantdi DO contained only 
the condenser K, the rcHistaneoS being absent, 
and single inako and break (or reversal) of a 
battery current was used, tluji condition of 
balancse being that the total (luantity passing 
through the galvanometer should be zero, in 
which case 

lom 


K is in /xF when M is iu honrioH and P 
and R in ohms. 

' ileiiHor is leaky 

Z!™aa n th(u*<5 will bo a 

^ I small steady 

N. I y dolltHdion be- 
1 fore the eurront 

I v.vv\.| revorsod, 

I ! [| ! which intro- 

K <lu{5eH error. 

4HA.- “<'an‘y F()Ht 4 n’ Mtddiod, (hun|>l)eli (in 

'aiupbell'i Modillcatlon. 19(K1) got rid 

of this source 
'or by th(^ system shown in Fig. 48a, in 
tlu^ r(‘Histance a is veuy small eompared 
By aliening the ratio aff) the steady 
lion isredmanl io/.tu-o before the reversal 


* Stn'ulso IndiuduncT, McfiHurenKmt of,*' §(85), 
® (t. Carey Foster, Mag.y IH87, xxUl. 121. 


throw is annulled* by altering M or P. 
the latter balance 

M /a-h2>\2 


For balance at every instant, L should he 
equal to M. 

The original method, however, gives no 
balance with alternating current. Heydweiller^ 
showed that it requires the addition of a 
resistance S in the condenser branch, which 
allows two necessary conditions to be satisfied. 

When a balance has been obtained (in Tig. 

48), in»ivr 

^^ = ?R~ o2'^L-1-w2(Z+A)M (139) 

Iv 

and M(S + 6')=R(L-M) + PZ. . (140) 

From these two equations K and (8 + ^) 

can be determined, and, since S is known, s 
and hence the power factor ooKs can be found. 

Unless 0 } is large, the terms in I and \ can 
usually he neglected in (189), which becomes 

T. io«m: 

J\ — * * * (141) 

the same equation as (138). 

Sometimes the term in I may he neglected 
in equation (141), which becomes 

. . ( 142 ) 

However, for good condensers in which s is 
small, to obtain accuracy S should also be 
made small, and P^ may not bo negligible. 

(ii.) Working Oonditicym . — In carrying out 
tlie method it is best to make E a fixed 
standard resistance (oil-cooled) of very small 
residual scfif-inductaneo. The final balance 
maybe obtained either (1) by adjusting S and 
M, or (2) by adjusting S and P. 

Ome (i. ) it and P fixed, 8 ce/iriJM Variabh , — 
It will be noticed that P oonBists of the r©- 
si.stancc of tlio secondary coil of the inducto- 
motor (M) in scries with an added resistance. 
It is best to swamp the co|)i)or resistance of 
the setjondary coil by making the added 
rc'sistanoe very mucli greater, so that tempera- 
ture variation may not introduce mujcrtainty. 
For the highest accuracy the values of R and 
[* should bo measured imincdiaitdy after a 
tesst is inndo. 

lire valiioB of R and should be so chosen 
as to rajiko Pit some integral power of ID. 
'■j^hen K is obtained directly from the observed 
vahi© of M. 

After the rca<Ung has been obtained with 
tho eondenscu’ in ])ositi(>n, iiic^ leads should bo 
disconnoeU'd from its torminalH, and, without 
disturlnng their position, a reading should be 
taken of theur e.apacitamHi k. Then the true 
eapacitanec of the coadenser is (K-A:). 

SometirnoH it is found that no adjustment 
of S and M will givc^ a halanc.o. Often this is 

« Equation (13 Ba) Is due to 11. LI. Jones. 

^ A. Ileydwdllor, nied. Am., 1894, Ml. 499. 
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<lu(^ i<> L being leas than M, in which case a 
inuat Ik 5 added in the arm BO to make 
tliat L is greater than M!, otherwise 
e(i nation (140) cannot usually he satisfied, A , 
tlilliculty also may arise when M’ is very small ; 
coin pa, red with L, for then S may have to be 
iiuumvcMuently large. A lower value of R is ^ 
then wanted. 

A long-range induetometer giving from 0 up 
to 10 inillihenries is suitable for M. In general 
it is b(’‘at to earth the point A {Fig. 48). 

The UH(^ of variable M'. is extremely con- 
v<uiient in giving a long range of direct-reading 
meuHununont, but it has one disadvantage 
vvhie.h may sometimes trouble the observer : , 
the adjustments of M and S are not inde- 
pendent and have to be repeated alternately 
until an exaH balance is obtained. If it is 
md. perfect, the balance may be a fictitious 
one, (corresponding to values of K and S very 
far from the truth. With a telephone as I 
<h»ttH‘tor and a current source containing 
harmonies, in general when the balance is true 
the harmonicjB will bo silenced almost exactly 
along with the fundamental (if the condenser 
is of good quality) ; if this does not happen, 
it is often an indication that the approximate 
balance is fictitious. 

(Utm (ii.) R and M Fixed, B and P Variable. 

•' ‘ Whem P/ can be neglcctocl in equation (140), 
the adjustments of B and P are independent 
and there is no dangiu’ of a fictitious balance. 
In all other rosjiCHJts, however, the system of 
Casa (i.) is much more convenient. 

Tdie modilied Carey Fostes* method has many 
advantages. With a singles inductomeiter and 
a fc'.w resistance coils to give a series of values 
of Idi, (uipac.iticvs from a fraction of a miero- 
mi(»rofarad up to many microfarads can be 
dirtH'tly nuMisunHl. At tlio same time con- 
d(UiH('r po\V(‘r factors (uui bo (h^tormined without 
ndt'nmce fo any standard condenser. When 
th(^ powtu’ factor is very small {e.g. 0*0001), 
L must b(^ known to high accuracy and PI 
must not b{^ m^gltHded. Tim measurement of 
such a small [)()vver faittor is difficult by any 
mtdhod, for (‘arth cajimdties and other small 
residual effemts Imgin to 


in Fig. 49, p representing the power loss 
in the condenser. The equations for the 
balance of the bridge, obtained from those 
of the Hughes method by writing - l/w^K for 
L, are 

f = QR-S{P+j,) . . (143) 


[•'1(1. 40. diaylciglOfl 

Method, 


ana 

Hence = . (145) 

which gives p in terms of M, P, Q, R, and S. 
By using the value obtained, K can be found 
from (145). 

§ (61) Campbell’s Bridge Method. — 
The arrangement of 

Campbell’s bridge oinr-Ax. 

method ^ is shown in M 

Fig, 50. The un- | ^ 

known condenser K 0 0 

(with loss repre- ^ ^ 

sented by p) can be 
introduced into the I 
arm AB, which con- sO.-Camnhcirs 

tains the secondary Bridge Method, 

coil (P, L) of a vari- 
able mutual inductance M. The other arms 
are non-inductive, Q being adjustable. 

First a balance is obtained without the con- 
denser K, which gives for values and Q.q, 


Then K is introduced as in the figure, and a 
balance again obtained with values and 
L-l/w^K R + S 

Then - j'- • • C-t-) 

and hence 

«“(Mi- M„)' ■ 

Also SP=E.Q„ 

and B( P + p) " RQi> 


show themselves, and ' 
ex fieri ment often 
Ujyi becomes as much a test 

Ed of the W(^ak fioints of 

Hj j/ the a[)iiaratus used. 

Raylbkvh’s 
M.eth'oi). — Rayleigh ^ 
ij has pointedout that the 

' Method, Hughes metliod can be 

adapttnl to the measure- 
iiKuit of a ea|iaeitancc K instead of a solf- 
hiihictarKHi L. The (uinnections are shown 

» Lnrd liavlclgh, Theory .Voma/, 2ad Edition, 

I HU 5, vol. i. i H(H) also “ huliujtance, Measurci- 

inmit of,” I ( 1 - 01 ). 


whence 


; R(Qo-Qa) 

^ S 


w'hich gives the power factor of the condenser. 

This method can also be used for deter- 
mining frequency or for sifting of wave-form. 
For this purpose it is better to make it morc! 
direct reading by adding self-inductance N in 
the Q arm so as to make M „ = 0. 

Then = . • (150) 

and, with K, S, and R fixed, n will bo inversely 
proiiortional to 

a See also “ Inductance, Measiirement of,” § (98), 
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Tills inetliod has two advantages over that 
of § (56) : (a) the losses in the condenser cause 
no ooinplication, and (b) while in that method 
very large values of K or Mj are required for 
low frequencies, here, by varying the factor 
(R-t-S)/8, K and M'j have any desired values. 
Por example, for lOO oo per sec. with a value 
for (R+ S)/8 of 256, only about O-Ol henry and 
1 jxF would be required, whereas for the 
former method with O-l henry the value of K 
would be about 256 p.F. 

§ (62) Use of Condensmr Methods mix 
DETERMiNma Absodute Value op Ohm. — 
Any method which determines resistance in 
terms of mutual inductance can be used to 
determine the unit of resistance in absolute 
measure, for the mutual inductance can be 
leferrcMl to a standard calculated from geo- 
metrical dimensions alone. (See article on 
“ Electrical Measurements, Systems of,”) The 
methods described above 
lend themselves to such a 
determination througli the 
intermediary of a condenser 
K. If the conden- 
ser is first tested at 
a given frequency 
by Oarey Foster’s 
method, MJK is 
found in terms of 
resistances. If it 
is then tested (at 
t li c 8 a in 0 f r e- 
quency) by one of 
the methods of § (56) or (61), found 

in terms of frequency alone, or of frequency 
and a ratio of resistances, and hence 
can be expressed in terms of resistances. 

If the first of these inethodH is used, the two 
moasviremeiits mm l)o tuirried out siinultane- 
ously according to (hunplitdrs system Bhown 
in ifig. 51. A balance] on (A is first olRaincxl 
by aeijusting R and Mj or F with discuMi- 
nectt‘<l. 3Tien (1^ is put in oircniit and ji 
balamx^ also olitaincd on it, and ultimately G- 
and sliow a Himiiltaueous balance. Then 



Fig. r>l. — Fcxilstancc in Terms 
of Miitmd IndiKtance by 
JntornuHiiary ( I o n d e user 
(Uami>l)cll). 


and hom^e 


V\i 


1 


(151) 


In 1 viiyleiglfs imd-hod (§ (60)) the inter- 
nu'diary K can l>e direelly eliminated as iu 
e(j nation (M“>). 

§ (ti3) I lETKUMI NATION OP (lAPAOITANCii IH 
Tkmmh op SHLK-rNi)U(!TAN<uc.-- ‘TTie methods 
for dc'U'rminitig K irt terms of h are the same 
as those for h in hM’nis of K, except that 
u.Mually {in adjustaldc* L can be used. A full 
d<^Hcrij)tion of a numlKU’ of these methods is 
giviui in t lu'. article^ on Inductance Measure- 
ment," §§ (K)(>) to (115). 


Special Methods 

§ (64) Methods fob Radio Frequencies. 
— In general the methods for determining the 
capacitance or power factor of a condenser at 
radio frequencies depend upon electrical re- 
sonance. 

(i.) Jordan's M&thoL — As a typical example 
may he given Jordan’s ^ method of testing the 
power factors of condensers at high frequencies, 
as shown in Fig. 52. The primary oscillation 



Fig. 52. — Test of Power Factor of Condensor (Jordan). 


circuit P consists of a condenser and a self- 
inductance connected to a Poulsen arc B. 
To ensure symmetry and thus avoid trouble- 
some earth capacity effects, the inductance 
consists of two equal coils, and B is connected 
between them. (The source of current supply- 
ing the arc is omitted in the diagram.) A 
secondary circuit (,), is loosely coupled to F, 
and consists of a self-inductanoe L, an adjust- 
able condensor ( 1 , a high-frequency ammeter 
A, and a pair of switches which can bring into 
the circuit either K, the condenser under test, 
or R, an adjustable non-inductive resistance. 
First, by setting €, the circuit Q is tuned to 
resonance, and the rending of the ammeter 
noted. Then, with R in circuit instead of 
K, the condenser (1 is adjusted to give re- 
sonance again, and R is altered until the 
same reading is obtained on the ammeter. 
The observed value of R gives the effective 
series rcBistanco of K, and tlie power factor is 
wKR (farads an<l ohms). 

(ii.) Differential Therm ojnnetion Methods , — 
Mmiy null bridge metluxis are not workable 
at radio frequencies. The uh<> of diirorential 
thermoj unctions, liowovtu*, is the basis of 
several null methods for high frequencies. 
Ftir exampk^, Uhitzel ^ uses tliis device in his 
system of measuring small condensers shown 
in Fig, 53. A cire\iit A carries current of 
radio frexpumey, and two other oii'cuits are 
loosely coupUxi to it, containing self-induct- 
ances and adjustable^ eondensers K and C. 


* 1:1, .T<)rdan, Uvuiscli. Phgs. (kseUA VnhaMl.) 
1012, p. 4f)l ; sec also W. Hahnemann and b. 
Adelmann, JUekt H>()7, xxviii. 088, 1010. 

» B. (datzfd, UeutHch. Phm. OcMlttek Verhmdl, 
1007, lx. 151 ; Bee also L, IsakoF, Phm. %eit8., lOl I, 
xiU 1224, and A. .Huud, Got. Mlee. llev., 1014, xvii. 
98X. 
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A measuring (or detecting) circuit is loosely 
coupled to the two latter by loops at B and 
L, with, heater thermo junctions at j) and q 
connected in opposite directions to the gal- 
vanometer G, 'By vary- 
ing K and 0 a balance 
is first obtained; then 
the small unknown con- 
denser c is put in parallel 
with C, and the capaci- 
tance of c determined by 
the change required in 
0 to bring the galvano- 
meter deflection back to 
zero. 

(iii.) Heterodyne 
Methods. — For the 
measurement of small 
capacities various obser- 
vers ^ have used heterodyne methods, in which 
two separate circuits, containing condensers K 
and 0 and inductances, carry currents produced 
by thermionic valve generators at radio fre- 
q[uencies, which are adjusted to be equal by 
observing the beats. The unknown small con- 
denser is then put in parallel with 0, which is 
adjusted until the frequencies are again equal. 
The change in C gives the value of the unknown 
condenser. In another modification of the 
method K and C are set to give a difference 
of frequencies of 1000 oj per sec., and the 
musical note obtained is made to beat against 
one produced by a third circuit. 

§ (65) Power Factors of Conden’sbrs by 
Wave - form: Measurements. — Various ob- 
servers have deduced the power factors of 
condensers and the dielectric losses in various 
materials from determinations of current or 
voltage wave forms. Two examples may be 
mentioned. 

(i.) Thornton,^ using a sine wave voltage, 
took oscillograms of the current and terminal 
voltage of a number of different condensers 
(at frequency 39-5 oo per sec.) ; from these he 
drew hysteresis curves for the various dielectrics 
used, and deduced the power factor in each 
case. 

(ii.) hTussbaumer ® determined the quantity 
and voltage curves for the oscillatory charge 
(see § ( 15)) of various condensers, using suitable 
self-inductances to give frequencies from about 
800 up to 2000 ru per sec. By means of a 
Helmholtz ^ pendulum the charging was 
started and then interrupted after a definitely 
known short interval (t) of time ; the terminal 

^ L. Punga and 0. Freuner, Phns. ZeiU.^ 1919, xx. 
543 ; W. il. Hyslop and A. P. Cannen, Phys. 

1920, XV. 243 ; G. heithauser, DexiUch. Phys. Qeaellseh. 
VerhandL, 1920, i. ser. 3, 23. 

“ W. E.Phornton, FA|/s. Soc. Pror., 1912,xxiv. 301. 

11. V. Nussbaunier, X>issertatio7i, Zilrich, 1907 ; 
Bcc also H' Tallqvist, Wied. Ann., 1807, lx. 248, and 
U. Scdler, Wied, A7m., 1897, 1x1, 30. 

* G. liiidiiiorn, Pissertatioxh Zilrich, 1901, and 
JaJirb, drahtL Telegr., 1908, 1. 309. 


voltage was then read on an electrometer and 
the charge in the condenser determined by 
discharging it through a hallistic galvanometer. 
By repeating the process for a number of 
values of curves of v and g were obtained for 
one oscillation, and from them hysteresis loops 
were drawn and the power losses deduced. 

§ (66) Wattmeter Methods. — The power 
lost in a condenser can he measured hy means 
of a wattmeter, hut great care must be taken 
to avoid errors which easily occur with low 
power factors. Rosa ® in 1898 developed a 
number of methods for this purpose, making 
use of an electromagnetic wattmeter. 

The wattmeter measurements are made much 
easier by putting in series (or parallel) with 
the condenser a self - inductance coil of well- 
stranded wire and having low resistance (R). 
The combined circuit can thus be arranged to 
have a power factor not far from unity, and 
so can be tested with good accuracy. To 
obtain the power lost in the condenser, the 
total observed power must be reduced hy the 
amount RI^, where I is the current in the 
inductive coil. The series method has the 
advantage that by means of resonance a high 
voltage can be applied to the condenser witli 
only a comparatively low voltage on the com- 
bined circuit. These methods were used by 
Rosa and Smith ® in testing condensers, and 
they corroborated their results by calorimetric 
measurements of the actual amounts’ of heat 
dissipated in the condensers by the energy 
losses. Both the series and the parallel in- 
ductance systems were used later hy Mather ’ 
in testing the p)ower factors of electric supply 
cables. 

Electrostatic voltmeters have been used 
successfully for condenser testing by Adden- 
brooke ® and others. 

§ (07) Capacitance by Measurement op 
Electrolytic Resistance. — The ohastrostatic 
lines of force in the dieleotrio of a t^ondenser 
have the same goornotric form as thc^ stream- 
lines of current produced if the iilates of the 
condenser are immersed in a coiidncting liquid 
and a voltage applied to tlio torminalH. 'iTnis 
the capacitanee of a complicated system of 
conductors (such as a radio antenna) is some- 
times determined indirectly by moaHurenunifc 
(]f electrolytic resistance. A pro|)(‘rly propor- 
tioned model of tlie (ionducting By.stcuu is 
constructed in metal. XTiis is plat’iKi in a 
large vessel containing a suitable clcMi truly t(i of 
resistivity p{iii ohm -cm.), and tlui (iku'trolytie. 

* E. H. Rosa, Bureau of SUtniianiH 1905, i. 

383 ; see also 0. P. lUeetricmn^ July 5, 

1991, p. 412. 

« K. B. Rosa and W. W. Kmitii, Vhm, Hew, 1899, 
viii. 1, 79, and Phil Alan., 1899, xhii. 232. 

’ T. MatlKT (ill tiiseuHsitm on pa per by W. M, 
Mordey), J. ImL Jtll. Knn., 1901, xxx. 41 1. 

* (1. L. Addtiubrooke, Phfn. Sue. Proe., 1915, 
xxvil. 291, and C. E. Skinner, Franklin Imt, J.. 
1917, clxxxiii. 667. 



Pig. 53. — GlatzeFs 
Biflerential Thermo- 
junction Method. 
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resistance R between the two sets of con- 
ductors is measured. Tlien tlie required 
capacitance Iv, in microfarads, is given by 


r. 8*84xl0-»a/) 

'”"1 ’ 


(152) 


wliere a is the ratio of the linear dimensions 
of the actual system to those of the model. 


V. PiiorEiiTiES OF Dielectbios and 
Behaviour of Condensers 

§ (68) By the various methods described in 
the preceding sections many investigations 
have been made of the properties of dielectrics 
and the behaviour of condensers. As regards 
dielectrics, inductive capacity (dielectric con- 
stant) has already been. dealt with in §§(17) to 
(24), and only power loss (or power factor) re- 
quires further consideration. In the case of 
condensers the most important |)ropierties are 
the^ variation of capacitance with temperature, 
voltage, frequency, atmospheric pressure, or 
laps© of time ; also power factor and its 
variations duo to those conditions. 

§ (69) Mioa Condensers, (i.) Effect of FrC’ 
quenctj, — B'or mica condensers usod with alter- 
nating current the capacitance decreases as 
the froquentiy is raised, the rate of decrease 
becoming very small at the higher audio 
frequencies. (The lower limit which the 
capacitance thus tends to aiiproach has been 
called by Curtis the geometric capacity,) The 
amoniit of change witli frocpioncy depends on 
the quality of the condenser. In a good 
condenser of very small power factor the 
variation is very small indeed from low 
frcMiiumcies of the order of 50 nj per bcc. 
upwards, as will bo seen from Fig. 54, wliieli 

refers to a 
stall dart 1 m ica 
condenser (at 
15® (J.) tested 
by(hiinpl)oll at 
th(5 Kationid 
“ I’hysUuvl iM- 

K«. 51 .~(: 1 iuuro la ‘'’“J 

Capacity witli En'ipieney (In eoudensers of 

good Mica Cuudensei'). poorer quality 

the change 

over the same range may amount to 3 or 4 
parts in lOOO. 

(ii.) Variation of Uaqmcitmicc with Tempera' 
tiire , — Mica a,pi)cars to have a very small 
positive capacity t.cniperature cocdlicdeut,^ but 
in most good (‘ondt^nsetrs there ie sufficient 
])araffin wax left, along wit.li the mica to give 
the coetheiant a smnll nc'gaiivo value, which 
is commonly from ™1 to -3 parts in 10 OOO 
per degree 0. dondansm’H niadc^ with ail verad 
mica, in whiidi the pn.rallin do©s not get 
between the i da ten, hav('. a positive temperature 



* W. Cassle, Hoy. Sw. Proo.t 1889, xlvi S57. 


coefficient of the order of + 1 in 10 01)0 per 
degree C. 

Curtis 2 has made a very thorough investiga- 
tion of the behaviour of a number of mica 
condensers, and for further details the reader 


is referred to his paper, 
the results of 
some of his 
tests of a good 
mica condenser 
at various tem- 
peratures and 
frequencies. 

The three 
upper curves 
are for single 
charge of ()*6 
sec., and dis- 
charge times of 
ively. It will 


In Fig. 55 are shown 



Temperature 


Fia. 55.- 


Variation of K with 
Temperature in good Mica Con- 
denser (Curtis). 


1 *0, 0-5, and O-l sec. respect- 
be noticed that these show 
greater capacities than those for alternating 
current, and also zero or positive temperature 
coefficients. The less perfect condensers 
tested by Curtis show these effects to a much 
greater degree. ^ 

(hi.) AUeniating VoUaeje . — The capacity of a 
good condenser shows no appreciable change 
for different alternating voltages of the same 
frequency. Condensers of silvered mica un- 
fortunately sometimes show slight variation 
for different voltages ; in on© case Curtis 
observed an increase of capacity of Od per cent 
on raising the voltage from 20 to 100 volts. 

(iv.) Permanc/nee . — The effect of changes in 
atmospheric pressure on the capacity of a 
mieux condenser is very slight. 

If kei)t in a room of constant temperature 
(15” 0.) the capacity of a good mica condenser 
may remain constant to within 1 or 2 parts in 
10 OOO f(|i’ years. 

(v.) Power Fackm.’—'Th.C) power factor of a 
g( »od mica condenser (at 15“ 0. with 100 m per 
see.) is commonly of the order of 0'00()3, 
hut in the very best exam|)l6B values as low 
as O'OOOl ^ may bo found. The temperature 
eDeflicient of power fii^ctor is positive, and 
tliero is deoroaso with increase of frequency 


(bco (hirtia, loc. c.iL), 

The iiiBulntion resistance measured with 
direct eiirront may be as high as 100 000 
megohms for a 1 gh conxliniHer. 

§ (70) PAILAFFIN J'aPKR (jONDENHERS. — 
Ordinary paralhn papci' eondonsera arc as a 
rule loss constant than init^a. condensers and 
their power factors are niucdi larger. There 
are wide differences in epudity and behaviour 
in the types ubocI in <u)tnmercial work. 

(i.) Change of Capacilame with Frequency. 
The capacitance falls as the freciucnoy is 
raised, much as with mica condensers, but 

* H, L. Curtis, Mumm enf Stm^rds 1011, 

vl. 431. * 

* This represents a phase displacement of 0* 017®. 
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ih(^ variation in mucli greater. Fig. 56 shows 
the lu^haviour of a good paraffin paper con- 
iltMWtn* (of power fatstor 0-002) at 15*^ (J. The 
vnri.-ition with frequeney increases as the 

temperature is 
raised, and be- 
comes con- 
siderable in 
condensers of 
large power 
factor. Very 
full informa- 
tion on this 
and the other 

t'rtniu<‘ri<\v in Rood Paraffined lound m 
I^iuer (U)n(lcna(T ((Jrover). a paper by 

Grover,^ which 

givt*H the reHults of a large series of alternat- 
ing cnirrtmt on fiftcMni ditfcrent condensers, 
tiordan ® has investigated paper condense 
rmlio friHjuerKnc^s. In some of them the j 
was parafliiKMl, in others it was impregr 
with oil. 

(ii.) rnrmh’o/t ivith T envp&rature . — Accoi 
to (irovt^r, the e-apaeity temperature coeffii 


Indtig not nitire tlian about -*5 parts in 10 ( 
iH^r degrt^e Ci In poorer condensers it is 
atiinetimes positive, rapidly increasing at the 
higher temperatures and lower frequencies 
(often up to I i)er cent). In other cases 
it even cihangas from positive to negative 
values. 

(hi.) yariaii(fn ivU/t Voltage . — Paraffin paper 
cojultniserH of good make do not appear to 
vary with change of the applied voltage. 
l''or <»xam]>Us a condenser of Mansbridge type 
tfsltnl at th(' N.P.h. showed constaney of 
cupacitmice to within I in KKH) for voltages 
fr<»m 10 up to 100 volts (at 100 cj per sec.). 
The ptiw-tu* facd.or was also constant, which 
is in agremiUMit with the rosvdts of Monasch 
ilttf'. t'i{, § (51)) an<l others who have found 
flu* p«»w<u‘ factors of various condeusors con- 
Ht.tut ov(*r long ranges of voltage. 

(iv.) Foavr Factor. — The power facjtor de- 
pends wry much on the quality of the 
{“ondcnHcr/ insuniciiuit tlrying of the paper 
during ennst ruction causing increased losses. 
At 15 i\ ami 100 ^ p(U- second Grover found 
\a!ucs rnugitig from O-OOl? to O-Ol?.^ In 
>‘<-acral the vahu^ rises rapidly at the higher 
tufu pc r.H litres and lowtu- frequencies* Foiled 
paper eondenstu's of Mansbridge type, which 
air* niiW HO mu(‘h in teleplione work, 

4jmw relatively higli [tower factors. One of 
!lu-:e featefl in 1012 hy (to pbell (at 16*5^1. 
•uid HH) Aj per H(‘e.) had a [tower fai^tor of 
^ { . \V. efrovur, Itumm of StundurdH Hull., 1011, 

IP* .Itadaii, licuiHch. Phi(B.AkidlHch. Verhandl.^ 

Ill Pi, p. 451, 


0-0084 with a capacity of 2 gF. In this type 
the resistance of the conducting plates inside 
the condenser contributes appreciably ' to the 
power lost. 

According to Fischer, ^ Meirowsky condensers 
— ^in which the dielectric is paper impregnated 
with lacquer — have power factors of about 
0-009 at 80 rv per second. 

§ (71) Condenser Power Factors eor 
Variotts Dielectrics. — The power factors 
of condensers with dielectrics of various other 
materials have been investigated (for different 
temperatures and frequencies) by a number of 
experimenters.^ The ranges of frequency 
used in some of these researches are given in 
Table VII. 

Table VII 



Frequencies, 
ro per Second, 

Temperature 
° C. 

Hanauer 

128, 256, 612, and 10 000 


Monasch 

50 and 86 


Fleming and J 

920, 2760, and 4600 

- 18 to 80 

Dyke ^ 

0-5 X 10® up to 2 X 10® 

18 

; Thornton . 

36-5 


) Wagner. 

600 up to 5000 

10 to 60 

. Austin . 

0-3 X 10® 


Bairsto . 

900 up to 2 X 10® 



In addition to tests on. condensers Monasch 
also made determinations of the power factors 
of various cables (for electric supply) with 
impregnated paper and other dielectrics. 
Wagner made a very complete investigation 
of the dielectric constants, power factors, and 
other properties of various samples of gutta- 
percha, and of balata and other dielectrics, 
chiefly in the form of cables, the whole range 
of telephonic frequency being covered. 

Tlie measurements become more difficult 
at radio frequencies and the results are more 
uncertain, for in addition to the actual pow'er 
lost in the solid or liquid dielectric, power 
losses may often occur due to other causes, 
such as spraying discharge in the air (particu- 
larly near 'the edges of the condiic.tors). 
Austin found the power factor to be constant 
from 4000 up to 20 000 volts in condensers in 
which spraying is prevented by the nature of 
their construction; for example, glass plates 
in oil, oil-immersed jars, etc. But for ordinary 
Leyden jars in air, between 10 000 and 20 000 
voits where brush discharge occurs, the power- 
factors increased roughly in proportion to the 
voltage. In Fleming and Dyke’s experiments 
very considerable variation in jrower factor 

» K. Fischer, EleM. Zeits., 1909, xxx. 001. 

^ ,T. Hanauer, Wied. A'mi.. 1889, Ixv. 789 ; Ik 
Monasch, A 7 in. d. Phmk, 1907, xxii. 905 ; .1. A. 
Fleming and (i. B. Dyke, ,7. Ind EL 1912, 

xlix. 323 ; Phya. Hoc. Proe., 191 1 , xxiii. 117 , 
W M. Thornton, Phys. Soc. Proe.., 1912, xxiv. 301 ; 
K W. Wagner, Archiv /. EleMrot., 1914, ill. 0/ ;^ L. 
W. Austin, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1913, lx. ^3 ; 
Q. B. Bairsto, Boy. Soc. Proo. A, 1920, xevi. 363. 
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was ol:)served in nearly all cases, wliich appears 
to have been due to causes of the nature of 
brush discharge. In work at radio frequencies 
the dielectric loss is sometimes specified by 
the logarithmic decrement of the condenser 
instead of the power factor. If d is the decre- 
ment ^ of the condenser K for a whale period. 


[Sometimes the decrement d' for half-period 
is used, as in Fleming and Dyke’s paper. 
Then 5' = 5/2 = (7r/2)RKco.] 

In Table V^III. are given a number of 
values of power factors of condensers accord- 
ing to various observers. As most of the 
materials are of variable composition, too 


Tabmc VIII 


Condenser or Material. 

Authority. 

Frequency, 
rv) per Second. 

Power Factor. 

Flint glass jar 

Monasch 

86 

0-0037 

Leyden jars 

Fleming and Dyke 

l-9xl0« 

0-0505 to 0-0023 

„ (in air) 

Austin 

0-3xl0« 

0D13 to 0-022 

,, (in oil) . 

- 

0-3xlO« 

0-003 

( 

Campbell 

lOO 

0-022 

Glass plates in oil i 

Austin 

0-3xl0« 

0-005 

1 

Fleming and Dyke 

l'7x 10« 

0-0007 to 0-016 

1 

Austin 

0-3 >; 10« 

0-006 

Mosciohi glass condensor . . . 

Fleming and Dyke 

()*9 X I0« 

0-003 to 0-516 

Glass (photographic i^lates) 

Thornton 

30'5 

0-021 


Fleming and Dyke 

925 

0-018 

Grown glass (17° G.) . . . . | 

Bairsto 

5*3xl0« 

0-022 

Sulphur (KrO.) 

Fleming and Dyke 

925 

0-0003 

Goruprosaed air (15 atmospheres) 

Austin 

5*3 xlO** 

0-0016 

Micanite 

Austin 

5-3 X 106 

0-024 

Gollnloid (19° C.) 

Fleming and Dyke 

925 

0-026 

Pfiraliin wa.v 

MonaSoh 

55 

0-0000 

,, pitiper 

Austin 

5-3 X 106 

0-026 

Paper (dry), 19" G 

Fleming and Dyko 

925 

0-007 

1 


925 

0-077 

Paper (air dry), 18*° C ^ 


4t)05 

0-040 

Paper eore cable (dry), 19" G. . 

„ „ 

925 

0-003 

Iniproguaticd j)aper cable (1) 

MonaBch 

55 

0-0039 

(2) .. . 


55 

0-009 

ViiHcliiU’' oil 

Fleming and Dyke 

2-14X 10“ 

0-0024 

hbouito 

Thornton 

36'5 

0-027 

„ (in oil) 

Fleming and Dyke 

2 -Ox 1()6 

0-016 

India-rubber (pure) 

'iChorntou 

36-5 

0-027 

„ (18" a.) .... 

Fleming and Dyko 

920 

0-006 

( 


925 

0-002 

Vulcanised rubber (17" ('.) 

Bairsto ’ 

t)-2x 10“ 

0-025 

1 


5 -fix 10“ 

0-06 

(bit.la -p(Tt'hH ( lb" G.) 

Fleming and Dyke 

92D 

0-019 

(bitla-perclia cable (15° ('.) . ’ . 

Waguer 

805 

0-024 

(Uutla-pen-ha 

Bairsto 

5 -Ox 10“ 

0-036 

P>aUitu(l.5"<*) ...... 

Wagner 

800 

0-005 


L the resoiuuicc H<ilf*iiKluctance for pulsabance 
CO, and It tln^ ('ftc.ctive resistance, then 
co2LK-d, and 

_ R 

' cu'ddC 


r™ TtRKc*', 

5 = 7 r X (power factor). 

‘ Sco § (15), equation (93). 


( 153 ) 


much stress must not be put upon the 
absolute values, which must ratlier be regarded 
as indicating the order of magnitude to he 
expected. 

The materials of the india-rubber and gutta- 
percha class call for special notice. 

(?tifi«-^erc/ia."~Rayner ^ discovered that the' 

« B. H. Bayrier, J. Inst. Bl. 1911, xlvi. 412, 
and 1012, xHx. 8. 
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ti‘tup(*rat.ure coonidiont of the power factor 
of ^^iitt.a-pereha (at low frequencies) is negative 
above KT (I (^iinpholl found that at 800 oj 
per it is Htill negative. The subject 

wan fully investigated by Fleming and Dyke 
{l(H\ cil.) over an extensive range of tempera- 
iurt> for three ditTeront temperatures. As 
appears from their curves, shown in Fig. 57, 


temperature coefficient at ordinary tempera- 
tures (Wagner). 














> 










Tmnporature C. 

FiO. 57.~™-I^>Wor fTactor of Gutta-percha Condenser 
(Fleming and Dyke). 

(ho power factor has a maximum at a 
temperature not far from 10° C., the position 
(4 tlie niaximiun deponding somewhat on the 
frcMpunuiy. Addon brook© ^ tested the power 
factor of gutta-porcdia at very low frequencies 
and obUiinod the values given in Table IX. 


Taiu.e T.X 


p(T Second. 


Power Factor. 


Rayuer ^ found the power factor of a 
gutta-percha (enable) condenser at 50 oj per 
MH'. to b(' pracdically constant from 10 up to 
4tHH) volts. 

Indin-nthher. -*As will be seen from Fig. 58, 
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Fig. 59. — Power Factor of Vulcanised India-rubber 
Condenser (Fleming and Dyke). 


VI. Use of Condensbbs foe measuring 

Intervals of Time 

§ (72) An interesting and important appli- 
cation of condensers is their use for the 
measurement of short intervals of time. If 
a condenser of K microfarads, with initial 
charge Q, is allowed to discharge through a 
resistance R ohms for a time t seconds, then 
by equation (96) 

«=10-«KRlog, (I), . (154) 

where q is the quantity left in the condenser 
at the end of time t. 

Or if V and v are the terminal voltages at 
the beginning and the end of time t, since 
K=:Q/V we have 

J = 10-'>KRlogdIV • (156) 


5H I’owcr Factor of Ihiro l^ara India- rubber 

(Fleming and Dyke). 

IGiuniug and Dyke found the temperature 
•oofliciout |H)Hitivo f«>r pure Para india-rubber. 
WfiguiT’s curves indicate a maximum power 
factor near 80" 

On the other hand, vulcanised rubber, as 
4 lii»wn in Fig. f>9, has a distinct minimum 
!i<*nr 20' 0. (Fleming and Dyke). 

Bnhita has a much lower power 
fiictor t Inin gut ta.p(U*<-ha,, with a largo negative 

« G h Arldcfilu'(Kd«% Mrrtncww, 1913, Ix^ 

Ni.,, siIho Sne. /’roc., 1915, 291. 

8 Hr*«’ /Vij/JS. S<H\ /'roc., 1911, xxiii. 14«. 


In 1876 Sabine ^ used a condenser in this 
way for the measurement of very short 
intervals of time. In Fig. 60 is shown the 
system as he used it 
for dotormining the ~ ' 

time of contact of I ^ 

a light hammer H f A. 

hitting an anvil A. ^ == |r 

With the key I) in the 
position shown the 

condenser is charged — 1 

by deprossingkoyP for Co.-Sabinc’s Method 

a moment. It is then of measuring Duration 
discharged through cf Impact, 

the ballistic galvano- 
meter G by pressing down key D, the throw 
measuring the initial charge Q. With key I) 
up, the condenser is again charged, and tlio 
anvil hit with the hammer, which is allowed 
to rebound. The key D is immediately de- 
pressed, and the smailer throw now obtained 
on the galvanometer measures the quantity q 
left in the condenser. Then t the duration 
of impact can bo obtained by equation (154), 
QJq being equal to the ratio of the two 
throws of the galvanometer. 

Radakovic'^ employed tlie method for the 

3 R. Sabine, Phil. Man., 1876, i. 337. ^ 

M. Radakovi^, IF'ira. Akad. Ber., 19t)U, cix. (Jl.c), 
276, 941, 
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Pia. 61. — Iladak()vi?/s System of 
ineasurijig Speed of iiulk'ts. 


measurement of the sj^eed of tullets. The 
bullet breaks successively the contacts A and 
B, whicli consist of wires (in screens) broken 
by its passage. The key F is then rocked 
over to the galvanometer side and the interval 
between the two breaks of contact determined 
as already described. Badakovic'i states that 
it is desirable to 
\ Bj \ work only with 

small voltages, 
and that the best 
accuracy is got 
when Q/g'=3-(). 

Peirce ^ used 
a similar method 
to determine the 
time of contact 
of a quick tap on a tefegraph key, which ho 
found varied from 0‘()(>3 to 0*03 second. 
Ho worked witli time of charge (equation (95)) 
instead of discharge. 

Kennelly and Northruj) ® increased the 
accuracy of the method by u.sing the method 
of mixtures (§ (46)) for measuring tlie charge 
left in the condenser, setting the resistances 
so as to give an approximate balance and then 
reading tlie small residual throw. They used 
the method to detonnine tlie duration of 
contact of impacting spheres (chiefly of steel), 
the time intervals dealt with being of the 
order of 50 to 300 microseconds. 

More recently Klopsteg ^ has used a 
modification of the method, in which the 
galvanometor throw for q is made very small 
by opposing to the voltage of the condenser 
a nearly equal ‘steady voltage of op})()Hite 
sign. The system is si i own in Fig. 62. The 
j two contacts A and 

B are opened in 
quick suecoBsion at 
the beginning and 
end of the sliort 
interval to I>e 
in e an u red. Then 
the battery is re- 
versed at 1 ) and the 
key F put down. 
If the setting of the 
rcHintancw 11 and 
S has been right, 
tlio galvanometer throw will be quite small 
and very exact calibration will not lie rcsquirtul. 
If AQ is tho small (diarge indicated by this 
throw, and V tlu* voltag<^ across the 

interval t will bi'! givnui hy 





J 


si 

Cj 


Pm. 02. ™Kloi>st<'K*H MtHhod 
of lucjwuriiiM: »Sliicrt Tiims 


log, 


s Ag/ fl- 
it KV\ 


;.| sy 

It ) 


( 150 ) 


' B. 0. Am. Arad, Pm\^ IIMIB, xlil, 

1)5. 

A . K. Kennelly anti F. I»\ Northrui>, FmnkHn Imt, 
i., hill, XXX. m. 

” i. I?i KlfipHtrg, 1020, xv. 12. 


For ex:ample, with a 1 gF condenser, for an 
interval of 161*5 microseconds B and S w^ere 
175 and 70 ohms respectively. Klopsteg 
investigated tho accuracy of the method hy 
the aid of a Helmholtz: pendulimi, and 
concluded that in measuring an interval of 
250 microseconds the probable error of each 
observation need not excc^ed 0*15 per cent. 
He mentions also a method based on equation 
(155), in which V and v are measured by means 
of an electrometer. 

Various other experimenters ^ have used 
similar condenser methods. 

§ (73 ) Measurement oe RESiSTAi^roE by 
Loss OF CiiABais. — The method of § (72) may 
be inverted and used to measure an unlxnown 
resistance B by observing an interval of time. 
It i.s only very high, resistances that give ^ 
sufficiently long to be observed with accuracy. 
If B is in megohms and IC in equation 
(155) becomes 


0*4343i 

'■^KTogi„(V/i)- 


■ (157) 


The high resistance (B) to be measured is 
put across the terminals of the condenser IC 
in parallel with an electrostatic voltmeter, 
A charge is given to the condenser so as to 
make the voltmeter road near the top of its 
scale, an initial V is observed, and then a 
number of values of v are read at definite 
times from the start, as the eondenaer gradually 
discharges through R. Both tho condenser 
and tho voltmeter must have very high 
insulation. 

Tho method is sometimes used to find the 
insulation resistance of a cable, in which case, 
following equation (154), a ballistic galvano- 
meter may l)e used, the condenser being tho 
cable itself, < 3 , 

ai>i>:eni)IX 
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1912, xlix. 46 ; E. Mtter v. Schweidler, Anu. der 
Physih 1907, xxiv. 711. 

Maxwell’s Commutator Bridge Method 

E. B. Uosa and E. W. Grover, Bureau of Standards 
Bull, 1905, i. 171. 

Applications op Condensers 

W. V. Bisicz, Anwendung u. Zulwn^t der Kond&n- 
satoren in der Wechselstromtechnik <J. Springer, 1903). 
This book abounds in references. 


Capacity Measurements : Adaptation of, 
for the measurement of the capacity of 
guard-ring condensers. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (43). 

Commutator Methods of. See ibid. § (40). 
.Effect of change of frequency in different 
methods. See ibid. § (42). 

Carbon Steels: Tests on their suitability 
for permanent magnets. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

5 (49). 

CARBOKS FOB ARCS, THE 
MANTJIAOrUBE OF 

§ (1) The Matebials. — The choice of raw 
materials for the manufacture of arc lamp 
carbons is governed by the necessity of 
producing a finished carbon which is of as 
high degree of purity as passible, and which 
is also homogeneous in structure and composi- 
tion. The purest material which can he 
used is lamp-black, which is obtained by 
burning creosote oil under conditions which 
cause the carbon to be separated. The 
lamp - black, or soot, thus obtained can be 
produced with as high a degree of purity as 
99‘7per cent or 99-8 per cent carbon, the 
slight impurities that exist being introduced 
from the walls of the (ihanibers in which it is 
collected. It is in the form of an impalpable 
powder, and of a fairly high speoilic gravity, 
(iarbons can be made from lamp-black alone 
with the use of a suitable binder, but it is 
more general to mix with the lamp-black 
some other form of carbon. It was formerly 
general practice to use gas retort carbon as 
the second raw material. This carbon, which 
is formed on the inside of the gas retorts 
in the iirocess of gas manufacture, varies 
greatly in appearance and purity. Pieces of 
gas retort ,<jarbon may contain less than 
0-5 per cent of foreign matter, but the foreign 
matter may easily run up to 0 per cent or 
7 per cent. It is therefore necessary, when 
gas retort carbon is used, to select only the 
pure varieties ; fortunately, this can be 
comparatively easily done, as the amount of 
impurity alters the appearance of the retort 
carbon, and by carefully selecting only those 
|)ieces which have the right appearance 
indicating high purity, it is possible to obtain 


gas retort carbon in bulk in which the average 
amount of impurity will not exceed 0*5 per 
cent. In recent years, gas retort carbon has 
been largely displaced as a raw material by 
petroleum coke or pitch coke, the former 
being the coke residue left after the complete 
distillation of crude petroleum, the latter 
the same residue after the complete distillation 
of gas-tar. Both these materials, if properly 
prepared, have a very high purity which should 
in no ease exceed 1 per cent foreign matter, 
and can easily be kept below 0-5 per cent. These 
materials, more particularly petroleum coke, 
as obtained commercially, are liable to have a 
fairly high content of volatile matter, and in 
this case it is necessary to resort to the process 
of calcining, which may easily performed 
in any suitable furnace, to driv© off ^11 volatile 
contents. 

Lamp-black, of course, does not require any 
grinding before it is used for the manufacture 
of carbons. It is sometimes calcined or t reated 
in other ways to increase its density, hut when 
a proper quality of lamp - black luis been 
manufactured in the first instance, such 
processes are unnecessary. He tort carbon, 
petroleum coke, or pitch coke require to bo 
ground to very line p)owcler. Any suitable 
grinding mills may be used for thiss inirpoae, 
but, on account of the extreme hardness of 
these materials, they cause gi'c^tit wt^ar on 
the grinding machinery, an<l j)r(Hia.utions liave 
to be taken to prevent the fiiuil i>owder from 
being too highly contamioated l)y impurities 
from the grinding macluneH. Thts crude 
products may he broken up and ground to 
fairly coarse powder on steel nutduiieH, and 
the final grinding to a line p(»\v<l<‘i* t)tia.y also 
be done' with such mills, l)ut in iluH cant^ it 
is generally necessary to iiuhs t lu‘ povvih'rs 
through a magnetic Hoparatoi' t<> nuuovc any 
particles of steel which may have beam intro- 
duced. The finer grinding may alternatively 
he done on emery or caiiionnHlum sfone mills, 
in which case magnetic so|)arati on will pt'obu hly 
he found to bo unnoccsHiuy, 

The finely ground powder in nrix<‘d with 
lamp-black in the dcBired jiroportitm, and with 
a suitable binder surii as pitoh or tar. The 
highest grade carbons will conf nin a. wry high 
percentage of la.nip - black, say in the 
neighbourhood of 80 ptu’ <Hmt. gr^ide 

and cheaper quality carbons tanitain ooiiBidcr- 
ably less lamp-black, which may Im> rcdtuicd 
even as low as 20 |)er ccnit. Tht^ precise 
percentage of these two laaterialw UHod is not 
only governed by the question of (lunlity, but 
depends to a certain exkmt on th<‘ (‘onditionB 
under which the (iarhons ar«^ ultiiaatidy to 
be used. Whore carbons arc to be tistwl with 
large currents at a high (haisity, 

somewhat better results tin? obtfiined by 
decreasing the percentage t >f la la p- blac*k , wdiich 
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tends to give the final earboii too china-like a 
structure, wliicli is liable to crack excessively 
under the great heat of a heavy current arc. 

The choice of a binding material depends 
largely on the niachiiiery and processes of 
manufacture. Medium soft pitch, whieli may 
be still further softened by tho addition of a 
small percentage of creosote oil to the mixture, 
requires to be worked at liiglier temperatures 
than tar, and soinewliat different machinery 
has to be €m|)loyed. Tar, when used, is 
always a refined tar, fr()in which the more 
volatile constituents have been distilled- It is, 
of course, necessary that tho binding material 
sliould be as free from impurities as the main | 
raw materials. The mixture of raw materials 
and binder is worked up into the form of a 
very stiff dry paste, so dry that it can ho 
crumbled in tho hand into dust, but yot with 
sufficient binding material to hind it together 
under high pressure. This mixture is formed 
under hydraulic or other mechanical pressure 
into large blotdis, often called “ cheeses ” 
on account of their resemblance in shape to a 
large cheese, and these are then ])resse(i in 
hydraulic presses tliiDUgh a die of the requisite 
diameter to form a rod of carbon of tho desired 
size. Tho rods, as they issue from tho die, 
are cut up into lengths suitable for further 
handling. Whore cored carbons are required, 
the rod, instead of being solid, is in tho form 
of a tul)e, the hole being formed by a auitablo 
stool noodles in tho dio. Tho rods are formed 
at V(sry great pressuie, in the neighbourhood 
of five tons to the scpiare inch. 

When tho carhems have I'csacshed this stage 
in their manufa.{!turcs, the final quality has 
been largely determirUKl, the importaneo of 
purity in all thc^ inaterdals liuH already besen 
omphasised, and tlusre follows, of course, the 
necessity for pr(‘vonfing contamination during 
the various proe<sss('s of grinding and mixing. 
Tho fiueiH'Hs of the powcl(*r and tho thorough- 
ness of the mixing, part^iiuilnrly tho thorough- 
ness with which tlu^ binding material is 
distrihuh'd fhnmgluiut tlio uuihs, natunilly 
contrtjl tb(^ final h()ni<)g('neity of the carbon. 
Tho coinpo.sif ion of the bindcu*, tho knnperaturo 
and {)r('SHur(^ at w’hieh the. rods are fortiKal, 
control tlu‘ percent ng(^ of binding inaterinl 
used, and this in its turn largely determines 
the final porosity of tin' finisln'd carbon. 

§ (2) IiAKiN(n ''rh{‘ rodn, as they ooino 
from the press, an' tied up into bmidlcs for 
calciniug. (inuit. can', nmst^ be taken to keap 
the rods, which at Ihis stage are rather 
flexible, as straight, as possibh' througlnmt tho 
baking proetsss. In th<' cam' of tho larger 
carbons, it is usual to perform Home of the 
finishing proecHWM, .sm-h ns pointing one end 
and flatting the other t*n<l of tlu' carbon, on 
the green carbon before it is bak<'<l, but in 
the case «>f the Huiallcr carhiins, and often aka 


the larger ones, these processes are carried 
out after baking. The bundles of rods are 
packed in suitable fireclay criicibles and 
surrounded by ciarbon pcjwder or some other 
refractory powdei’, to prevent air getting to the 
carbons themselves during baking. They are 
then slowdy calcined up) to a temperature of 
about 12€tT G. 

The baking ])roces8 must be carried out 
with great regularity and slowness, the tem- 
perature being steadily raised to maximum, 
and as steadily, though somewhat more 
tpdckly, dropped. The process drives off the 
whole of tho volatile material and leaves 
behind a coke formed from tho pitch or tar 
which has been used as a binder, whicli cements 
tho whole carbon together, and the baked rod 
is hard and china-like in character. 

Many spieciai ty])es of furnaces have been 
designed to carry out the baking process, 
which, however, can bo performed in any 
furnace w'liore there is complete control of the 
rate of rise of temperature. The differences 
in design of furnaces only affect the accuracy 
and economy with which this control can. be 
exercised, and, of course, the economy in the 
handling of tho carbons during baking. The 
baked carbons, if they are not already cut 
and pointed, have to pass through this process 
after baking. Cutting is really a process of 
breaking the carbons through ; pointing and 
grinding the end fiat is done on carborundum 
or emery stones. A furtlier mechanical pro- 
cess to which the baked carbons must be Bub- 
mittod is that of sorting to eliminate any 
carbons which have heeoino crooked in baking, 
and the carbons must also bo examined to 
take out any which are) defective in other 
Avays, such as being blistered or cracked or 
having similar fan lie. 

§ (i) Tina ('oRK. -At this stage the solid 
carlxons an' lliiislK'd unk'Hs they have to bo 
coppered, to which reference will bo made 
later. I'lc' corc<l carbons, namely, those which 
are in the form of a tube, have to have the 
core canal filh'd, ''Idle cored carbons whicJi 
are used in ordinary open type or enclosed 
type lam])H, for the so-called ])ure carbon arc, 
have tho core canal lilled with a mixture of 
carbon and potasHium silicate. The (sarbon is 
in the form of a very line powder, Avhich is 
mixed with a solution of potassinm silicate 
until it has the eonsistency of a fairly thick 
cream. TIuh mixture is tlum injected into tho 
core canal, which it conpilctcly fills, and tho 
carbon in then ilrknl at a temperature suffi- 
ciently high to drive off all tho moisture in 
the coring mixture. Tho core is then in the 
form of a dry pownler bold together in its 
place by the dry silicate of potash. The 
function of tho silicat e of potash is not only 
to act as a binding material, but to lower the 
iwistance of tins arc and, as has been ox- 
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plained elsewhere, to centralise the arc at the 
end of the carbon. For flame arcs, suitable 
chemicsals are introduced in the form of powder 
into the coring mixture ; calcium fluoride is 
used when a yellow flame arc is req^uired : 
cerium fluoiide for a white flame arc ; other 
compounds can be used for producing special 
colours. 

§ (4) CoNDtrcTiviTY. — The conductivity of 
the finished carbon is not very high, aiid varies 
of coui'sc to some extent with its composition. 
The resistivity is from O’OG to 0-09 ohm per 
centimetre cul)e. Where the diameter of the 
carbon is small for the current to bo carried, 
or where, as in some types of flame lamps, the 
length of carbon from the carbon holder to 
the arc is great, it is necessary to increase the 
conductivity in order to avoid too large a 
voltage drop along the carbon. This is effected 
by copper-plating the carbon elect roly tically, 
sufficient thickness of copper being deposited 
to give the required conductivity. In long 
flame carbons another method for lowering 
the resistance is to introduce metal — generally 
brass — wire into the body of the carbon : a 
separate hole parallel to the core canal and 
al)out 1 mm. diameter is formed in the carbon 
when pressing, and the wire is introduced into 
this after baking, and is generally waved so 
that it makes contact with the carbon at 
short intcsrvals throughout its length. Various 
devices are employed to make direct contact to 
this wire in the carbon holder of the lamp. 

§ (5) Flame Caebons. — Mention has already 
been made of the flame carbon in which fiame- 
produoing material is introduced into the core. 
The original flame carbon had the flame- 
producing material distributed throughout the 
mass of the carbon, the ingredients being in- 
trochused into the original mixing before press- 
ing. Experience showed, however, that in 
opcm tyjm flame lamps better results could be 
obt-ained by concentrating the ingredients in 
ilie core. In recent years, however, the de- 
velo|>merxt of the enclosed type flame lamp, 
whore the carbons burn in an enclosure from 
whicfli the air is largely excluded, have neces- 
sitated the manufacture of a flame carbon 
in which the ingredients are introduced into 
the original mixture, and which is therefore 
homogen(M)U8 throughout its section. Carbons 
Imrning under these conditions naturally do 
in it ta| )er to a point but burn with a practically 
Hat end, and it is therefore necessary for the 
flanui - producing material to be evenly dis- 
trilmttid instead of concentrated in a central 
ciore. Open typo lamps have also been re- 
cumily dtvvohiped for which the most suitable 
ty|j(^ of (carbon is one consisting of an outer 
hIk'U of pun*! carbon with an inner solid car- 
bon containing flame-producing material. To 
manufaifliure such carbons, the two parts are 
prepared separately and the inner rod inserted 


in the shell, either before or after baking, and 
suitably cemented to it. 

The design of a carbon to be used for a 
special purpose depends mainly on the lamp 
and conditions of burning. These determine 
the diameter and length of carbons required ; 
whether the carbon has to be cored or solid ; 
if cored, the size of the core; and for flame 
carbons the percentage of flame-producing 
material which has to be incorporated. These 
factors, combined, of course, with efficient 
manufacture, determine the steady and even 
burning of the carbons. M. s. 


Caeey ifosTER Bridge, for the comparison 
of standards of electrical resistance. See 
“ Electrical Resistance, Standards and 
Measurement of,” § (7) (ii). 

Use of, for the determination of the capacity 
and power factor of a condenser, in terms 
of mutual inductance and resistance. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (59). 

Cascade Amplifiers. Arrangements of ther- 
mionic valves such that each valve amplifies 
the output of the preceding one in the 
series. See “ Thermionic Valves,” § (14). 

Castner Cell used m Electrolysis. See 
“ Electrolysis, Technical Applications of,” 
§ ( 28 ) (ii.) (b). 

Cathode : a term used in electrolysis to denote 
the metallic conductor at which the current 
leaves the el ectrolyte. See “ Electrolysis and 
Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1). 

Cathode Effect on Concrete : the softening 
of concrete due to stray current electrolysis. 
See “ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (18). 

Cathode Fall of Potential, in discliarge 
tube, Mey’s values of. See “ Electrons and 
Discharge Tube,” § (4). 

Cathode Particles, nature of. See “ Elec- 
trons and the Discharge Tube,” § (14). 

Cathode Ray Oscillograph. An apparatus 
for delineating the instantaneous values 
of the current or voltage in a circniit by 
the deflection of a fine cathode stream. See 
“Piezo-electricity” ; “Alternating Current 
Instruments,” § ((iO). 

Technical Applications of. See ibid. § ((54). 

Cathode Ray Tube, use of, in radio-frequency 
measurements. See “ Radio - frequency 
Measurements,” § (45). 

Cathode Rays. See “ Electrons and the 
Discharge Tube.” 

Conditions for Production and Phenomena 
exhibited by. § (8). 

Crookes’s Theory of ('Orj)UHcvdar Nature of. 

§ ( 8 ). 

Deflection in Electrostatics Field. § (8). 
Deflection in Magnetic Field. § (8). 
Determination of Velocity of. §§ (10), (12), 
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Lenard’s Proof of Conductivity produced 
in Gases by. § (8). 

Perrin’s Proof of Negative Charge on. § (B). 
J. J. Thomson’s Experiments on Deflection 
in Electrostatic Field. § (8). 

Wiecliert’s Determination of Velocity of. 

§ ( 12 ). 

Cation : a term used in Electrolysis to denote 
the constituent of the electrolyte which 
migrates towards the cathode. See “ Elec- 
trolysis and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1), 

Cell, Dry : a term conveniently used to 
denote cells in which the electrolyte is in 
the form of a paste, or otherwise held so 
that there is nothing to he spilt if the cell 
is inverted. Bee “ Batteries, Primary,” 
§ ( 18 ). 

Cell, Gas, due to Sir W. Grove : an example 
of a reversible cell. See “ Batteries, Second- 
§ ( 1 ). 

Cell, Ikon-nickel or Edison. See “ Bat- 
teries, Secondary,” § (26). 

E.M.E\ of. See ibid, § (28). 

Cell, Simple Ei.eoteto, Action ob- a. See 
“ Batteries, Primary,” § (3). 

Cells, Gas Concentration: an electrolytic 
device by the study of which light is thrown 
upon the phenomenon of polarisation. A 
typical form consists of two platinised 
platinum electrodes, each enclosed within 
a glass vessel open at the hottom. The 
npi)er parts of the vessels contain a gas, 6.g. 
hydrogen, while the liuver parts contain 
dilute acid. Each electrode lies partly in 
the gas and partly in the (dectrolyte, wliich 
is made to extend continuoiLsly from, one 
electrode to the other. This “ cell ” has an 
E.M,F. if the pressures of the gas, jk 
lii the electrode vessels, A and B, arc 
unequal See “ .Electrolysis and Electrolytic 
Conduction,” § (18). 

Cells, IjEA D. tS<30 Batteries, Becondary.” 
For Aiitomobile Work, § (23). 

Box Negatives. § (14-). 

€apacii#y of : a term used to denote the 
number of ampere-hours which the cell 
gives on disidiarge. § (20). 

Charact(u* of AGlve Matiudal of. 
Oharacteristies of Plates of : Pasted Plates. 

§ (11). Idfintc Platt'S. § (10). 

Gomlilions of V¥orking of. § (22). 

The Doulilo Sulphate Theory of. (4). 

Th(^ ElementH of. § (3), 

E.M'.h’. of, ealoulate<l from thermocheinieal 
data. § (5). 

Energy Eirnderniy of : a term used to denote 
the ratio of tlio! watt-liours obtaimal on 
dis( charge to the watt- hours required on 
chargiL § (21). 

Expcu’immitul Evidence for the Double 
Sulpliate Theory of. § (5). 


Fery’s Theory of. § (6). 

Methods of Formation of Plates of : the 
P’aurc, or Pasted, Process. § ( 8). 

Methods of .Formation of Plates of : the 
original Plante method. § (7). 

Plante’s Work on. § (2). 

Quantity Efficiency of : a term used to 
denote the ratio of the ampere-hours 
obtained on discharge of the cell to the 
ampere-hours req uired on chai’ge, § (21). 
For Stationary Work : boxes and sections 
of. § (16). Effect of impurities on plates 
of. §(19). 

For Stationary Work : electrolyte of. §(18). 

0ell.s, Liquid Concentration : electrolytic 
cells in which the electrolyte is a salt of 
the metal of which the electrodes are com- 
posed. Polarisation occurs because of the 
changes in the concentration of the electro- 
lyte which arise when the current flows. The 
electromotive force can be calculated and the 
results used to account for the polarisation 
which occurs when a current passes, by 
electrodes of a given metal, through a solu- 
tion of one of its salts. See “ Electrolysis 
and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (19). 

Cellulose : Effect of moisture on dieleotrio 
constant and resistivity of. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (21). 

C.G.S. System of Dnits. A system of 
electiical units founded on the centimetre, 
the gramme, and the second as fundamental 
units of length, mass, and time. Intro- 
duced by the B.A. Committee on Electrical 
Standards, 1862-63. See “ Units of Elec- 
trical Moasiireinent,” §§ (1), (2) ; “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (1). 

Chapman, B. Discussion of the propagation 
of electromagnetic waves from the point 
of view of variations in the niagnetio ele- 
ments. See “ Wireless Telcgra|)hy,” § (29). 

CiiARAOTmiSTro Cvmim : curves showing 
the relation between current and voltage 
for any ek^ctrical apparatus. 

Discussion of, in the ease of thermionic 
valves. See “ Thermionic Valves,” §§ (3) 
and (10). 

ClIARAaTERlSTIOS, CURRENT - VOLTAUl, OF 

El-kotron Emission B’kom: Hot Bodibs : 
space charge and influence of initial veloci- 
ties and contact electromotive force. See 
“ Tfliermionics,” § (5). 

CiiARAcrrERisTios, Dynamic. Determination 
of, for thermionic: valves. See “ Thermionic 
Valve, its Use in Radio Measurements,” § (2). 

C u AR a( :tb)risti ns, Bta tio. Determination of, 
for thermionic valves. Boo “ Thermionic 
Valve, its Use in Radio Measurements,” 
§ ( 1 ). 

ClIKMIOAL (IlIANUES PRODlICiED BY LlOHT. 
Soo Photooleotricity,” § (7). 
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Chloeates, Electrolysis of. See “ Elec- 
trolysis, Technical Applications of,” § (26). 

Chxjoks, Magnetic, for workshop machines. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (4). 

Circuit Breakers. Switches arranged to 
open circuits automatically. See Switch- 
gear,” § (5). 

Circular Plate : Formula for electrical 
capacity of. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (7) (ix.). 

Circular Plate Condenser : Formula for 
the electrical capacity of. See “ Capacity 
and it^ Measurement,” § (7) (x,). 

Circular Wire : Formula for the capacity 
of. See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

. § ( 7 ). 

Clark Cell, The : a standard of voltage. It 
has an E.M.F. of 1*4333 volt at 15® C. 
This is equal to 1*4326 Intei*national volt. 
See Electrical Measurements, Systems 
of,” §§ (35), (45), (48). 

Change of E.M.F. with Temperature. See 
ibid* § (46). 

Effect of Acid on the Electromotive Force 
of. See ibid, § (46) (xiii.). 

The Electrolyte of (Zinc Sulphate). See 
ibid. § (45) (v.). 

The Negative Element of (Zinc or Zinc 
Amalgam). See ibid. § (45) (hi.). 
Specification for. See ibid. §§ (48) and (49). 

Clifford, 0. C. : Experiments of, on the 
susceptibilities of tin and bismuth and 
their alloys. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and the Properties of Materials,” § (71). 

Clock - meters. Energy meters dependent 
on the change of rate of a pendulum acted 
upon by electromagnetic forces. See “ Alter- 
nating Current Instruments,” § (35). 

Clutches, Electromagnetic, for power 
transmission. See “ Electromagnet,” § (4). 

Coefficient of Corrosion. The ratio of the 
actual to the theoretical anodic corrosion 
in stray current electrolysis. See “ Stray 
Current Electrolysis,” § (9). 

Coercive Field (H„) or Coercivity : the 
rcvorsod magnetic field necessary to reduce 
the magnetic induction in a material to 
zero from any specified value. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (1). 

Coils, Galvanometer, Arrangement and 
Resistance of. See “ Galvanometers,” 
§ (4). 

Design of. See ibid. § (4). 

( U ) M M ON Battery Exchanges. Telephone 
(‘xehanges for systeins in which the D.C. 
power for the subscriber’s transmitter is 
snpihicd from the exchange. See “ Tele- 
phony,” § (4). 

( N>mmutation. The reversal of the current 
ill an armature coil by a rotating switching 
device. See “ Dynamo -electric Machinery,” 
§ ( 10 ). 


Compressed Gas Condensers. See “ Caiia- 
city and its Measurement,” § (34). 

Compton and Trousdale, conclusion from 
X-ray examinations of magnetite, haema- 
tite, and pyrrhotite, that the elementary 
magnet must be the electron or the nucleus. 
See “ Magnetism, Modern Theories of,” 

§ (3) (ii). 

Concentrators. In telegraphy, switching 
devices enabling one operator to deal with 
a number of minor circuits. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (11). 

Concentric Cylinders : Formulas for the 
electrical capacity of. See “ Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (7). 

Conoentrio Spheres : Formula for the 
electrical capacity of. See “ Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (7). 

Condenser. A piece of apparatus consisting 
of two conducting surfaces^ usually aji- 
proximately parallel, separated by a layer 
of dielectric. In this way a conductor of 
large capacity is obtained. See “ Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” § (17); “Capa- 
city,” §§ (1), (5). 

Change in effective capacity with frequency 
due to internal inductance and dielectric 
losses. See “ Radio -frequency Measure- 
ments,” § (26). 

Change of effective capacity with frequency, 
especially- at radio frequencies. See ibid, 
§ (27). 

Construction of. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (25). 

Design of, for high-frequency work. See 
“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (21). 
Energy losses in, especially at radio fre- 
quencies. See ibid. § (26). 

Formulas and typical values of current. 
See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§( 9 ). 

With oil or ebonite as dielectric. See 
Radio-frequency Measurements,” § (2fi). 
In Parallel with an Inductance. Formulas 
and resonance condition. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (11). 

Properties of, at radio frequencies. See 
“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (2()). 
For Radio Work. References to the more 
important original papers on. See ibid. 
end of Section IV. 

In Series with Inductance. General formulas 
and condition of resonance. See “ Cajia- 
city and its Measurement,” § (10). 

Types of, for use in radio-telegraphie work. 
See “ Radio - frequency Measurements,” 
§ (24). 

Condenser DisoHAEaE : 

Formulas for inductive eiriuiit. See “ Capa- 
city and its Measurement,” § (15). 
Formulas for non-inductive circuit. See 
ibid. § (16). 
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CoNDtiOTiviTY, Effect of Lighf on. See 
“ Pliotoelectricity,” § (5). 

Conductivity m Various Parts of Dis- 
OHARGE THROUGH Uases. Seo “ Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (5). 

Conductors, for Eueotrio Cables. See 
“ Cables, Insulated Electric,” § (1). 

Constant Speed, maintenance of, by means 
of the commutator bridge, and the strobo- 
scope. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (42). 

CoNSTANTAN ; an alloy used for electrical 
resistance coils. Properties of. See Elec- 
trical Resistance, Standards and Measure- 
ment of,” § (4). 

Contact Breaker, Magneto : a deYice for 
periodicjally breaking the primary circuit 
of a magneto. See “ Magneto j The High- 
tension,” § (11) (iv.). 

Contact Detectors : Typical action of, 
when used for detecting electrical oscilla- 
tions. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” J (19). 

Contact Eoroe of Two Dissimilar Metals, 
difficulties in investigating. See “ Batteries, 
Primary,” § (12). 

Contact Potential, connection with photo- 
electric effect. See “ Photoelectricity,” § (3). 

Contact Si^abking ; suppression of, in 
electrical devices containing a make 
and break ” contact, by means of a con- 
denser. See “ Magneto, The High-tension,” 
§( 8 ). 

Continuous Loading. A method of increas- 
ing the inductance of a telephone cable 
by providing it with a winding of iron 
wire or tape. See “ Telephony,” § (26). 

Con tin uo its W ave Telegra itiy. See ‘ * Wire- 
less Tolograpby,” § (17). 

Continuous Waves ; Production of, by an 
elecdric charge moving continuously, energy 
formulae. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (3). 

Control Mechanism for Abos. See “Arc 
Lamps,” §§ (9) to (11). 

Control Moment : the restoring torque 
(per unit angle of displacement) exerted 
by the control forces on the moving system 
of a galvanometer. See “ Vibration Qal- 
vanorneters,” § (21). 

Control Springs, for ammeters and volt- 
meters. See “ Direct Current Indicating 
Instruments,” § (G). 

<!onte(>lt:;er : a device for staiting and 
controlling electrical motors, subjected to 
heavy duty. See “ Switchgear,” § (12). 

Cooling of Statig Transform, ers. Methods 
FOR. Roe “ Transformers, Static,” § (10). 

Copper : 

Electroplating. See “ Electrolysis, Techni- 
cal Applications of,” § (13). 

Extraction of. See ibid , § (15). 


Copper Losses : in static transformers. 
Power losses in the windings- Sec “Trans- 
formers, Static^” § (2). 

Core Losses : in static transformers. Power 
losses in the iron cores. See ‘‘ Transformers, 
Static,” §§ (2), (3). 

Coulomb ; the name given to the unit of 
electrioal quantity on the practical C.G.S. 
system of units. It is the qimntity con- 
veyed per second by a ciirreiit of 1 ampere. 

1 Coulomb == 10 O.Gr.S. units of quantity. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ ( 22 ). 

Coulomb’s riiEOREM : 

K(R cos e4-E' cos /)™4 to*. 

See “ Electrostatic Field, Properties of,” 

§( 4 ). 

Counter-current Cells used in Edegtbo- 

LYSIS : 

With Diaphragm. See “ Electrolysis, Tech- 
nical Applications of,” § (28) (iii.). 

Without Diaphragm. See ibid , § (28) (iv.). 
Coupled Cirouits: circuits linked together, 
so that a variable current in one causes 
an electromotive force in the other. 
Application of, to wireless telegraphy. See 
“ Wireless Telegraphy,” § ( 14). 

Simple Theory of. See ibid . § (14). 

Critigal Damping ; conditions for, in galvano- 
meters. See “ Galvanometers,” § (10). 
Crookes’s Dark Spaoh: a. region in a dis- 
charge tube. See “ Electrons and Discharge 
Tube,” § (1). 

Length of, with varying current and 
potential. See ibiL § (6). 

Crookes’s Windmill, for demonstration of 
pressure of cathode rays. See “ Electrons 
and Discharge Tube,” § (8). 

Cross Talk. In telephony, interference be- 
tween adjacent circuits, largely by in- 
duction. See “ Telephony,” § (35). 
Methods of Preventing. See ibid . § (36). 
Crystal Reotipibr, use of, for the measure- 
ment of small radio -frequency currents. See 
“ Radio-froquoncy Measurements,” §(18). 
Crystallisation, Effbot of, on magnetic 
susceptibility of substances. Se© “ Magnet- 
ism, Modem Theories of,” § (2). 

OuBiE, Madame, researches on magnet steel. 
Se© “Magnet Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” §§ (48) and (49). 

Curie’s Constant: the quantity C in the 
equatiion 

where % speoifio paramagnetic sus- 

ceptibility of a sulistance and the absolute 
temperature. Sc© “ Magnetism, Modem 
Theories of,” § (1) (it). 
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CUREBNT ; 

AJbsoliite Measurement of. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (23) et seq. ; also §§(35), 
(37). 

Alternating Current. See “ Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (1) et seq. 

Direct Current. See Direct Current In- 
struments,” § (1) ei seq. 

Current (Electric), Measurement of. At 
Radio Ereq[uencies. See ‘“Radio-frecLuenc 7 
Measurements,” Section III. § (18) et seq.; 
also Bibliography at the end of Section. 
III. 

Current Equivalent to a Magnetic Shell. 
See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (4). 


Current Teansformers : transformers em- 
ployed to facilitate the measurement of 
alternating currents. See Transformers, 
Instrument,” § (2) et seq. 

Use of, for the measurement of large cur- 
rents at radio freq^uencies. See ‘ ‘ Radio - 
frequency Measurements,” § (20). 

Current, Unit of. The Ampere. See Units 
of Electrical Measurement,” § (21); “Elec- 
trical Measurements,” §§ (3), (23). 

Current Weighers : instruments in^ which 
the mutual action between currents in coils 
is balanced hy a known weight. See “ Elec- 
trical Measurements,” §§ (28), (32) et seq . ; 
“ Alternate Current Instruments,” § 6. 


— D 

Damped Waves and Undamped, differences 
in the detection of. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy,” § (23). 

Damping : the decay of amplitude of oscilla- 
tions. Formulae for oscillatory circuits. 
See “Radio -frequency Measurements,” 

§ (40). 

Theory and General Discussion of, in the 
case of Galvanometers. See “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (10). 

Damping Forces : forces which oppose the 
motion and dissipate the energy of a 
vibrating system. See “ Vibration Galvano- 
meters,” § (2). 

Damping Moment : the torque (per unit 
angular velocity) exerted by the damping 
forces on the moving system of a galvano- 
meter. See “ Vibration Galvanometers,” 

§ ( 21 ). 

Danibll Cell, E.M.E. of, calculated and 
observed. See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (14). 

Deorement: a coeflicient of the decay of 
amplitude of successive oscillations occur- 
ring in a circuit. See “Radio-frequency 
Measurements,” § (40) et seq. 

Measurement of. See ibid. § (42) seq. 
References to Original Papers on. See 
ibid, end of Section VI. 

Beorembters : instruments for the direct 
measurement of decrement. See “ Radio- 
frequency Measurements,” § (42). 

Deflection Potentiometer : one in which 
the resistance of the circuit is kept con- 
stant 80 that the deflection is proportional 
to the unbalanced potential difference, first 
introduced by Stansfield. See “ Potentio- 
meter System of Electrical Measurements,” 

§( 4 ). 

Demagnetisation, application of, to magnets 
in order to increase their permanence. 
See “Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 
perties of Materials,” § (52) (ii.). 


Procedure in Magnetic Testing. See 
ibid. § (20). 

Depolarisation: a term used in electricity 
to denote the more or less complete re- 
moval of the polarising ion, in practice 
hydrogen, from an electric cell. See 
“ Batteries, Primary,” III. §§ (8), (9). 

By Oxidation. See ibid. § (9). 

By Substitution. See ibid, § ( 8). 

Depolarisee, for standard cells (Clark and 
Weston). See “ Electrical Measurements, 
Systems of,” § (45) (vii.). 

“ Derived ” Characteristics : Curves for 
a thermionic valve, showing the variation 
of anode current when grid voltage and 
anode voltage are varying simultane- 
ously. 

Determination of. See “ Thermionic Valve, 
its Use in Radio Measurements,” § (3). 

Detecting Instruments (Electrical), in 
null methods of measurement. tScM'. “Vi- 
bration Galvanometers,” § (43). 

Diamagnetic Materials : materials which 
diminish the magnetic induction l)y tlieir 
piresence in a given magnetic lield, i.e. 
they have a permeability less tlian unity, 
and therefore a negative suBceptibility. 
Electromagnet for the E.Kamination of. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (3). 

Diamagnetic Substances : the name given 
by P. Curie to tlie class of substanet's 
whose magnetic Huseejitibility per unit 
mass is independent of the teniperatiire. 
On Langevin’s theory, a diainagn(vti(^ 
molecule is one containing a congtR'ies 
of electrons in some form of orlhtal motion 
such that tlieii’ jiggrogate niagnetic mo- 
ment is zero initially. S(‘(> “ Magiudisni, 
Modern Theories of,” §(1) (i.). 
Consideration of, on Langewin’s Idieory. 
See “Miignetism, Molecular Theories of,” 
§ (3). 
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Dielectric Constant, or Indijctive Capa- 
city. The force between two electrical 
charges e, concentrated at two points 
T cm. apart, is dynes. K is the 

dielectric constant of the medium in 
which the charges are. See “ Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” § (2). It is 
measured by the ratio of the capacity of 
a condenser with tlio substance in ques- 
tion as dielectric, to the capacity of an 
exactly similar condenser witii a vacuum 
as dielectric. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,’" § (6). 

Effect of Moisture on. See ibid. § (21). 

Of Eluids, Measurement of. See ibid. § (17). 

Of Glass. Tabulated values. See ibid. 
§ (24). 

Measurement of. See ibid. § (17). 

Measurement of, by means of a plate 
condenser. See ibid. § (17). 

Relation with Optical Properties. Sec ibid. 
§ (23). 

Tabulated Values of, for vaiioua Solids, 
Liquids, and Gases. See ibid. § (18). 

Variation of, with Pi’equency. See ibid. 
§ ( 20 ). 

Variation of, with Pressure. See ibid. § (22). 

Variation of, with Temperature. See ibid. 
§ (19), 

Dielectric Measxjrbmisnts at Radio Fre- 
quencies. See Dielectrics,” § (13). 
Dielectric Stren-gth : the electric force 
(in volts per cm. thickness) necessary to 
cause breakdown of a material by spark- 
ing through it. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (26). 

Tabulated Values of, for various substances. 
See ibid. § (26). 

Dielectric Stress, permissible working 

value of, in cables. See “ Cables, Insulated 

Electric,” § (4). 

DIELECTRICS 

§ (1) Materials used as Dielectrics. — A 
dielectric is a type or condition of matter or 
space in which it is possible to jiroduce and 
maintain a continuous state of electric stress 
with little or no supi^ly of energy from outside 
sources. 

Substances are commonly divided into 
conductors and non - conductors. Non - con- 
ductors are often termed dioloetrics when 
their particular function is to separate neigh- 
bouring conductors whicdi are at different 
potentials. Dielectrics may be solid, liipiid, 
or gaseous. Those in common use include 
such substances as mica, glass, paraffin, 
porcelain, varnished materials sucli as papers 
and cloth, wood, oils, gases at ordinary 
temperatures, vacuum. The distinction be- 
tween a dielectric and a. conductor is that in 
the space between two conductors, separated 


by a dielectric, a state of elect i*ic stress can 
exist without the continuous sui>l)ly cnci-gy 
from without the system, whereas in <‘jis(^ 
of a conductor an appreciable and veuy 

large amount of energy is required to niainlaui 
the condition of electric stress. Tlunx^ is no 
hard and fast line between conductors and 
dielectrics. Probably all dielectrics allow a 
very minute current to pass through thmn, 
though this may be far beyond the scnisitivc^- 
ness of ordinary measuring 
detect. 

Many materials which are efficient 
at ordinary temperatures gradually alttu* as 
the temperature is raised, and changi^ imp(‘r- 
ceptibly to a conducting Btate. '^riiis is 
common with a number of substaiiw's of a 
mineral nature such as glass, porcelain, oxid(‘H 
of the type used in the Nernst lamp. In fact, 
at about 2000° C. or less, it may i^-lniost !»(» said 
that insulating materials cease to exist. Wlnni 
conductivity commences in such materials it. 
increases at a relatively very great ratx^ with 
increase of temperature. It may im^n^asc^ 
twofold for every few degrees rise. 

Many materials when pure, such as water 
and soluble salts, have the prox^oHics of 
dielectrics, but when mixed become c.<m- 
duotora. The work of Faraday on the elTect 
of an electric current passing through solutions 
of salts gave an insight into the properties 
of matter in solution and indicated the jDossi- 
bility that a quantity of electricity might not 
be infinitely divisible, but be found to be of 
an atomic character. The knowledge <lcriv(‘(l 
from observations on electrolysis, osmoHis, 
and vapour x>ms8ure of solutions has alToi‘de<l 
a more satisfactory basis of an cdec.trical 
theory of matter in a state of solution than 
wo have xxissessed of the physicuil nature <»f 
electric stress in materials whic.h ar<t non- 
conductors, The work of the last thirty yeai’s 
on gases has also given more insight as to tlu^ 
passage of electricity through tluun tluui we 
have of the xiroooss of the passagec's of an 
current through non-conductinjg solids. 

§ (2) Dynamics of Electrki Stiu*:hs."‘ In 
the article on “ Units of Eloctehial 
ment ” definitions have been givt'U of various 
terms which we shall have to cun ploy. 'The 
electrostatic unit of ehuitricity hu.H htnui dcfimsl 
as the quantity which, if C!ouc<Mitrat(*d at a, 
X)oint in air — more strictly ///. rarun will 
rcx)cl an equal quantity coiuuuil-raied at. a. 
second point 1 cm. away with a fore<^ of i 
dyne.^ The electric intensity at any point 
of an electric field is the forec*; which would 
act on unit charged placed at that, point, 
without altering the distribution of tlu^ tlcdd. 
This quantity we denote by R. ''Thc! <iuantity 

^ It may be convenient to r(‘Coll<a*t. that- a force t»f 
I dyne is ai)pro.xlmat(',ly mninl to the welghf oi 
1 milligramme. More strictly, wcdg^lit of 1 ndUi- 
gramme“«*981 dyne. 
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KIl/47r has been defined, for a medium of 
specific inductive capacity K, as the induction 
in tbe field. For air in ■which. K is unity this 
becomes (l/4:7r)R, and -we have seen ^ that this 
q^nantity measures <t, the surface density of 
distribution over a conductor at any point 
of which the intensity of the field is R, so 
that B = 47r(r. 

The direction of R is normal to the surface. 
If the conductor be a plane sheet, then it has 
been shown that the eq[uation becomes R— 27rcr. 
In these expressions R is measured in electro- 
static units, i,e. by the fall per centimetre of 
the electrostatic potential. We have seen 
that one electrostatic unit of potential is 
equal -to 3 X electromagnetic units or 
3 X 10^° X 10”® volts, and this is equal to 300 
volts- Hence the electrostatic unit of intensity 
is equal to 300 volts per centimetre. 

Experiment shows that the maximum value 
possible for R in air is about 100 (which is 
equivalent to lOO x3 x 10^® x 10~® or 30,000 
volts per centimetre). We therefore see that 
in air and at a distance from other conductors 
the surface density of charge on a sphere or 
cylinder cannot exceed 10O/4r or about 8, while 
in the case of an infinite plane it may theoreti- 
cally reach double this value. As a plane 
mu^ in practice have edges, the only way of 
obtaining values approaching this would be 
to encase the edges in insulating material of 
higher electric strength than air. 

§ (3) MbOHA^^-ICAL FoECES AOTINa OIT 
Charged Surfaces. — The normal mechanical 
force acting on a charged surface is represented® 
by r='JR . (T, R being the intensity of the field 
at the surface. This is equivalent to 


Since R has a maximum value of about 100 
in air the greatest mechanical force that 
can he exerted by electrification is about 
100®/87r or 400 dynes per sq. cm., which is 
equivalent to the weight of about 0-4 gin. 
Forces up to something of this order are 
therefore available for the measurement of 
voltages. 

If a condenser wdth air ns the dielectric 
has a capacity C, this will he increased by 
substituting most other dielectrics for the air. 
If the resulting condenser has a capacity KC, 
1C is termed the Permiitivity ; it is commonly 
Icriown as the specific inductive capacity. 

(hiiiduotors immersed in a dielectric of por- 
niiitiv'ity K hitve the force reduced^ to I/K 
of IIk^ value when air. is the dielectric, if the 
<'leetri(! vhanjc i.s con.stant, Wdien the electric 
vfdhnjr is con.Mf.aid. the force is increased K 
tioioH to Kl’7‘‘'7r. 

' “ fulfils (>| I'liccirical MoaHiireinent,” § (1.*}) ; 

“ Klcd n.sfalir Firld, Froix-rlh'S of/’ §(•!). 

■ Sec “ I'licci rdsfa (i( ■ Meld, Pre )|)(>t‘ti('s of/’ § (r>). 

** “ L’alfs of ricnl Mc.asiinMdent,” 


In the construction of electrostatic volt- 
meters and similar apparatus for high voltages 
there is a direct gain in the forces available in 
immersing them in paraffin or similar oils 
(K~2). There is a still greater gain possible 
in that R can be considerably increased above 
what is practicable in air, so that KR® for 
good oils may have a working value 20 to 
50 times what is practicable in air. 

The value of K for air is about 1*0006, for 
hydrogen 1*0003, while all solid and liquid 
materials vary from about 2*0 upwards. 

The following list, taken from Kaye and 
Laby’s Physical and Chemical Constemts, which 
may be consulted for further information, 
gives the values for a few materials : 

I SUBSTAHCB. k. 

Solids : 


Calcite 





7 . 5 . 7.7 

Ebonite . 





2-7-2-l> 

Eluorite . 





6*8 

G-lass, Crown . 





5-7 

„ Heavy Crown 





7-9 

„ Flint 





7-10 

„ Mirror . 





6-7 

Ice . . 





93-9 

Indiarubber , 





21-2'3 

Mjca 





5 . 7-7 

Paper, dry 

Paraffin wax 





2-2*5 

2-2*3 

Pitch 





1*8 

Porcelain 





4*4-6*8 

Quartz 





4 *.5 

Itesin 





;i*8-2*5 

Pock Salt 





5*15 

Selenium . 





6*1 

Shellac 





3-3*7 

Silica, fused . 





3*5-3 *5 

Sulphur . 





3*B-4*3 

Vaseline - 





2*2 

Liquids : 






Alcohol, methyl 
„ ethyl 

,, amyl 

Aniline 





.35*4/1 3-F 
26*8/14 •7'" 
16-0/20 ’ 





7*30 

Benzene . 





2*29/18" 

Carb. bisiilpbicle 





2*62 

„ tetniebloride 





2*25/18" 

Ethyl acetate . 





(5 

Glycerine, A — 200 . 





30*1 /I r/ 

Oil, castor 
,, olive - 
,, paraliin . 
Petroleum 





4 *(5-4 *3 

3 1.3*2 
4*15-4*8 
2*0-2*2 

Toluene . 





2*3 

Turpentine 





2 * 

Vaseline oil 





^ « - ' 

Water, \ — oo . 





81 

„ A == 3(500 cm. 





3*32“^ 

„ A =1200 cm. 





2*79* 






oin. Hjj;.; 

Oases : 





A ■ '■/:i . 

Air . 





! •00058(5 

Hydrofien 





1*000361 

Helium . 





I •000074 

Hitroffon . 





1 •(>(){ I.5H1 

Garbon dioxide 





l'O0O9H5 


Bouulanl, 11X18. 


Shellac, oiks, rul)1)cr, ebonite, luiv’^e \oilues 
between about 2 and 3; glasH ami inicfiB 
6 to 0. Many liquid.M ari' rmioh highi'r, wfiter 
being about 80 at f)rdinaiy teinperaturcB, hut 
at very low teiniferatiircH the viiliu' Fia'iim to 
hecoine constant at 2 to 3 for a viuiety of 
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licLuids which are widely different at ordinary 
temperatures. 

§ (4) Energy stored in Dielectrics when 
Electrified. — It has been shown ^ that in an 
electrified dielectric there is stored in it a 
quantity of energy KR^/Stt per unit volume, 
where R is the electric intensity, ?‘.e. volts 
per cm. —300. 

The fact that the establishment of an 
electric field requires a definite amount of 
energy is of great importance in physical 
phenomena and technical applications. 

(i.) Energy in Space near the Earth's Surface 
due to Potential Gradient . — There is usually 
a vertical electric field ^ in our atmosphere 
which commonly has a value of about 1 volt 
per centimetre, and since 1 volt™ 1/300 
electrostatic unit, the energy per c.cm. is 
therefore 1/300^ xStt. In a cubic metre the 
quantity is about ^ dyne-centimetre. In 
a cubic kilometre the quantity is 10® x 3 
dyne-cm.=4*5 kilogram-metres, or 33 ft. -lbs. 

(ii.) Energy stored in Space in an Overhead 
Transmission System . — A very important case 
.of storing of energy in space occurs in the case 
of high-voltage transmission lines. It is 
commercially economical to build these up 
to a length of 200 miles and voltages up to 
200,000 where fuel is expensive and water- 
power is available. 

Take as an example a transmission line of 
100 kilometres in length, working at 150,000 
volts. For simplicity consider a single phase 
circuit of two wires of 1 cm. radius, 300 cm. 
apart, supported so high that the capacity to 
earth may be neglected in comparison with 
the capacity between the wires. The capacity 
per cm. of the circuit is 1/(4 log a/6), where a 
is tlie distance apart, and h is tlie radius of the 
wire, and this is equal to 1/(4 x 5-7). 

The length of the lino is 10’ cm. 

The voltage is 1 50,000 -:-3(K) or 500 E.S. 
units, the peak value of which is 500 x 

The energy stored in space, when the voltage 
reaches its highest value, is 

1 0 ’ 

|CV^ = i X X (500 X dyne-cm. (ergs) 

^j=ll kilowatt-seconds 

™ 1100 kilogram-metros. 

This energy lias to be supplied to the line 
twice every period to k(3ep it charged when 
no energy is being taken out at the receiving 
end. A large pai’t of the energy is restored 
again as the voltage falls ; it is therefore of 
an oscillatory nature, given by an expression of 
the form ( E sin and the iilant supplying 
it has to be sufficient to supply the necessary 
charging current. Hnppose the frequency is 

1 See “ Electrostatic Field,” § (0). 

» 8ee also ” AtrnoHplicric Ehnitriclty and Thimder- 
storma,” §(1), Vol. 111. 


25 alternations per second, so that w - 27r x 25, 
the effecti\^e charging enrrent is ( or 
10’ X 500 X 27r X 25/(4 x 5*7), aiid tliis is 
3*45 X 10^® electrostatic units, whicli is (spial to 
(3-45 X 10^®)/(3 X 1()^‘’) or 1-15 electromagnetic 
units. Thus the effective charging curnmt is 
11-5 amperes. 

The apparent power RU])plied to tlio line is 
150,000x11-5 volt amperes or 1700 kilovolt- 
amperes. Such a line n'cpiires, Mi(U'(4ore, plant 
of the capacity of nearly 2()()() kilowatt.s to he 
connected to it, even wlien the load to bc^ 
supplied is negligible. If a 2000 - kilowatt 
machine were supplying power to such a line 
it could supply a real load of {»ver 1000 kilo- 
watts as well as the (ihargiug current. The 
kilovolt-amperes would then bo 

1 050. 

Actually such a circuit would be capable of 
transmitting some 50,000 kilowatts. 

(iii.) Energy stored in Insulation of 
Machinery. Similiivly in the tiaso {)f alter- 
nating current plant there is an appreedabk' 
storing of energy and subsiiquent emission 
from the insulating material twic*.e every cycle. 

Take, for example, the insulation of a 
machine working with a mean (dfcoiivo voltage 
between the copper winding and the iron of 
10,000 volts. Suppose the insulation is 
mainly of mica, 0*33 cm. thick, and that Ksasff, 
The potentin.1 gradient is lOfm/O-U and 
R^ 10,000/0-33 X 300=“^ 100. 

The energy stored in the insulation will be 
(5 X 100®)/87r or 2()0() dyue-esm. per c.cm. II 
the copper (dreuit is irisei4ed in the iron fff f.hc 
armature in 50 slots, 100 cm. long, there 
being 2 conductors per slot, and the mean 
circumference of the insulation is ,10 emu, 
then the volume of the iiisiilation will be 
50 X 100 X 2 X 10 X 0-33 or 33,000 c.c. The total 
energy stored will he 2000 x 33,(H)0 elyne-cnu 
or 0-66 kilogram -metre. This is (‘Ipial to 
4-8 ft.-lbs. if the fre(picney is 50 eych»H per 
second, the (uiergy is slortnl up and* rehuiHiHl 
100 times a setunid, and the d-H ft. dim. is siored 
up in 1/200 He(\, or at the* imnui rate of 050 
ft.-lbs. per second. fiduTC' is. tluu’idore, n<‘arly 
2 horse-pow(^r of oscillating energy in the 
system irrespective of any k>HH whitdi may be 
due to the imperfect qualities of t he dieleetrie. 
Just as in any metdianieal oseillating systein 
energy must in i)raetu‘e be supplied to* (»om- 
pensate for losses duc' to various kinds of 
friction, so in all <Ufde(d.ri(m then* inuHt. b<* 
some electrhsal loss. This loss app(*arH lui 
heat, which increases tin* t«*tnj)eratur(* of Hh* 
dieleetne. In some mate-rials sueli a,H air, 
when not over-HtresH(*d, tin* supply of enorgv 
required is negligibly Hmall, less iimn 1/1 0.000 
of the oscillating em-rgy. At llu* oIIht vmi 
there are many mati-rials with largo lorhnical 
applications, such as varnished librmw in- 
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siilations, with values of 5 per cent or more, ' 
as inentioned later. The energy absorbed and 
appearing as heat commonly rises rapidly 
with increase of temperature and may reach 
50 per cent. 

It is interesting to note that materials with a 
moderate dielectric energy absorption have a distinct 
value when arranged as insulating material in suit- 
able locations in a iiigli- voltage system. Their 
in'operty of absorbing energy and only giving out an 
apprecialily smaller fraction after the voltage wave 
has passed, enables them to be of use in absorbing 
electrical shocks and surges which are inevitable on 
XK)wer systems, such “ transients ” being commonly 
caused by aliort circuits or lightning or by defective 
j)lant connected to the system. Materials of this 
nature act in a manner analogous to air reservoirs 
and safety-valves on hydraulic pipe systems, which 
Indp to prevent excessive x^ressures which might 
otlierwise be sot up by “ water hammer ” action. 

§ (5) Applications op Dielectrics. — Every 
use of electricity requires conductors at differ- 
ent potentials. The sexiaration of these is 
eli’ected by the interx)osition of a dielectric. 
Tlio qualities of importance in a dielectric 
depend upon its ax;)plication. 

[i.) Mechcmical Separation of Gonduciors at 
Low Voltages. — In some cases its main function 
is tlio mechanical separation of a number of 
conductora in which the electric stress in the 
dielectric is relatively low, the necessity for 
mechanical strength governing largely the 
tliiokness chosen. The dry-core telephone 
(sable is an example. In such cables each 
wire is spirally wraxiped with paper ribbon. 
Two wires which are to be used together are 
spiralled together, and this process is repeated 
with x)a.irs, the “ lay ” or x)itch of sjural being 
modilicxl in the different circuits so as to avoid 
troubles from inductance. 

The voltage is low, not exceeding about 
30 volts. Gables may contain 300 or more 
Xiaii'H of wires, and the individual circuits are 
distinguished by a colour scheme. They are 
always lead-e.overed. The dielectric efficiency 
is dciiendent on the dryness of the paper, which 
is dri(xl out, after the cable is laid and jointed, 
by forcing dried air through it. 

Another similar case arises in the submarine 
tel(q)hono and telegra,pli cable. The insulation 
is Htr(3sse(l electrically to a very low value. 
Mechanit;al strengtli must be adequate and 
largely governs the design of the cable, since 
(continuity of service is of first imj^ortance. 
The materials used, gutta-x)ercha and similar 
Bul)stancos, liave not as good dielectric qualities 
n.H luic’.a, [>‘ 0 'affin wax, and certain types of 
mineral oils ; l)ut they alone have the necessary 
m(3(!hauit;al icropertics such as toughness and 
ll(‘xihility combined with the rare property 
oi‘ IxMiig unaffected by salt water, for almost 
an in(l<‘Unite time, even tinder very intense 
hyd rt )Htatic x>i'essures. 


For electric circuits such as house-wiring, 
for lighting and power, india-rubber is largely 
used as the foundation for the dielectric. The 
thickness is governed by mechanical considera- 
tions. The dielectric is usually protected by 
braiding which is treated with a wax prepara- 
tion. 

(ii.) Insulation for Moderate Voltages. — For 
machines up to 500 volts a foundation of 
fibrous materials such as xcaper and woven 
fabrics is very largely employed. These in 
themselves are very X)Oor insulators, and cannot 
be used alone, as they are not waterproof. If 
a machine were started up after being cooled 
below the dew-point, as often happens in 
practice, it would be full of water in the inter- 
stices of the winding. This would result in 
sufficient electrolytic damage to cause a short 
circuit. Such fibrous materials must be made 
waterproof by being suitably impregueated. 
Shellac, oxidised linseed oil, and varnishes 
containing bituminous and similar compounds 
are largely used. 

The impregnating is carried out in vacuo. 
After the air is pumped out the hot impregnat- 
ing compound is run into the vessel and 
immerses the part of the machine, then air 
is admitted and forces the material into the 
interstices. 

Synthetic varnishes promise to have a wide 
application. They are commonly made from 
phenolic compounds, which condense to more 
complex substances when treated with alde- 
hydes. The action is brought about by 
catalysts and heat. In an intermediate stage 
a form soluble in alcohol may be obtained, 
which permits of varnished pax:)ers and fabrics 
being made. These may be wra] 0 }:)ed in several 
layers on conductors or laid on one another 
to form flat insulation of any desired thiclcness. 
On being subsequently heated they become 
hard and waterproof. They resist heat better 
than materials of, a shellac nature, which ai'e 
liable to soften at high temx)eratures. 

(hi.) Insulation for High Voltages. — Though 
fibrous material is very largely used for low- 
voltage xdant, 500 volts, in which the thickness 
is often governed more by mechanical tlian 
electrical requirements, it is also largely used 
when the thickness is governed by the electric 
stress that has to he dealt with. Not only is 
this the case in such x^lant as transformers 
(2000 to 130,000 volts) but also in trans- 
mission cables in which the insulation consists 
of paper saturated with a material such as 
highly refined mineral oil. 

For the electrical circuit of high-voltage 
moving machinery, such as dynamos driven 
by steam turbines, it is essential that the 
insulation should occuxiy as little space as 
possible. The high speeds necessary, whiclr 
are directly fixed by the frequency of supi)ly, 
put a very definite limit to the diameter of 
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the I’otating part. ]^"rom a magnetic point of 
view si)ace oceii])i(‘(l by otlier materials than 
copper or iron is wasUsl, and a larger machine 
is required tlian other\viHt‘. would be the ease. 
Tlie insolation ninst lli(M‘eforc be as thin as 
possible a.nd also withstand temperatures of the 
order of 150'’ C. Mica j)ossesses the desired 
])roj)erties i!i the liiglK\st degree. Its main 
disadvantage is that it lias to be used in small 
pieces. In eovering the caipper conductor of 
a liigh-voltage inaclune a huge, number of 
flakes of mieui, each of which is one or two 
thousandths of an inch thick, are cemented 
together with a varnish to form a large sheet, 
which can lie wound round the copper to the 
dc!sire<l thickness. Heat and jiressure arc 
used to solidify the w'rapping, Sometimes, 
for conveniem^e of (‘onstruction, tlie mica is 
attiudied to papiw to make tlie wrapping 
{)roc(‘ss (‘asicr, tlu^ pa.per being wound on to 
the l)a,r with the mica. In such eases the 
|)a.|)(‘r adds little to the ehadric; stnmgth of 
the insulation, as it is much inferior to an 
C(|ual thichness of mica. '’I'he best course 
to a,do|)t (hquaids on general design and 
method of manufaetvire. 

Mi(^a insulation of this ehiss is fn.r from 
liomogeiU'ouH. This is, (‘l(‘etri(^ally sp(ndving, 
a. disadvantug<q but- its ust*! is (essential for 
modern liighqiower geiuvrating plant. With- 
out it designs would lmv(^ t(» Ix^ seriously 
modiliiMl, d'h(*n* is stnmg (wonomie induee- 
nuait to transmit la.rge amounts of powiu* 
at tlie highest pi’aelieahh' voltage, whieh is 
inrgtdy governeil by tin* limitations of the 
tnuiHinisHion cable and its insulation. The 
direet. giauwation of high voltag(‘H (hnnaiuls 
UiM inen'UHed amount of insulating mabuhd 
in tln^ plant as eompured with th(‘ proiluetion 
of thi‘ sanu* amount of jitiwer at lowin’ vollages. 
This is of special importance in primi^ 
gimeraiors, Hueh a.H turbo-alternators, as it 
leavi’s less roinn for copper and iron, just 
where it is most valiiahte. It. is therefore not 
eeonornieal to generate* power direct ly at very 
high voltages; hut. to wind the nmehines for 
any etmvenicnt ccfinomical voltage, and to 
transform up to the transmisHinn voltage by 
static I ranstoi'mei'H 

( Jener.it ill'.' \oltageH in snob eases dejiend 
on local ciaidit ioiiH. Abuni Id.tMM) volt.s luivi* 
been frequenily u:.rd, where there is a local 
deniaial whi' h e.oi he fed at this voltagi*. 
l)ifitant supplies e.m he earrii'd out .simultaui^” 
on.sly hs sleppuic nj* tn 7<hntin or 
aeeordiii" b* <'irentn.>it aiiees. ’rhese pri'SHtircH 
an* tiaed ior nverlesol t ratiHiidsHion. h'or 
undercnanid u«»rh liiinu and UdHKt are most 
common, ‘!:bnoo and Il,'b<Hio Hystems are in* 
creasiiew and gii, nun is being installed, 

Oneid tie- lUMat lalaahle eitmniel'eial dielee-* 
tries is mineral nil. Ah mentioned ahove, it is 
used v(*ry exten.ueJv Inr impregnating tlm 


paper used in pow'er cables. It is also used in 
very large quantities for insulating transformers 
and for the immersion of the operating 
contacts of high-voltage switches. For these 
I>urposes it is commercially obtainable with 
an electric strength of 20,000 to 40,000 volts 
as the breakdown pressure between half-incli 
spheres 0*15 inch apazd, while by ajiecial 
jmrilication the value may be raised to 80,000. 

Filirous insulating znaterials may often be 
used in oil immersed transformers without 
impregnating materials such as varnishes, the 
oil peidorming the function of the varnislies 
which are necessary if fibrous material is used 
exposed to the aiiv 

§ (0) Characteristics oe Bitclectrics. — 
Ail solids and liquids fall shoi’t of perfection 
as dielectrics. 

(i.) Leakage Resistance . — A perfect dielectric 
would W'ithstand electric stress indefinitely, 
so that two conductors immersed in it and 
charged to a deyfinite difference of potential 
w'onld maintain this difference for an indefinite 
time. In })i'actice tlie difference of potential 
will diminish more or leas quickly. In the 
(uise of very good insulators the rate may be 
v(‘ry slow, condensers may be made so as to 
loscy only a small fi'action of their chaz’go in 
a day when in a dry atmosphere if insulated 
by amlier, quartz, or soapstone. In the ease 
of other dielectrics such as treated fabrics 
the leakage may Ixy immensely greater. 

(ii.) Didectric Hysteresis , — Gases such, as air 
are {iractically perfect dielectrics if not stressed 
too highly. 

In adtUtion to v(*ry liigh resistance to leak- 
age*, it is for very many purposca of the first 
irnporl-ance that th(^ stored up in a 

<li(*l(‘etrie, whem Htr(*ssed electrically, should 
he r(*cov(U'(*d as far as {lossilile wlien the 
(‘leet.ric stn^s is i’t'ihic(*d to zero, dust as a 
<leliiiit(‘ amount of (*n(‘.rgy is aJisorhcd in iron 
wIkui tlie magnetic, (i(*ld in which it is situated 
is alt(‘r(*d and brought hack to its iiiii.ial value, 
HO a d(*linite amount of (*n(*rgy is n'quired when 
tin* (‘lectric stress in a dii‘lcciric is altered in a 
Himilar mamnyr. 

In tiny case of magnetism * the energy ah- 
Horh(‘d p(‘r eyrie is repr(*s(*nt(yd by /Bdll. 
In di(*l<‘ctri<'H tluy energy is f\dV wlam 1 is 
tin* polarisation and V the voltage, ’'riuvform 
of tlie hyst(‘r('HiH (uirvc naturally dillcrs from 
that, of iron, wliich is cotiipIi<!a,t(*(l by tiny 
gns'it range of permeability. Tlu^ (*l(‘(!trie!il 
hysteresis Hguriy is compos('<l of twn n('a,rly 
Htraight. lines mei'ting a.t tluy (‘luls and sliglitly 
bowed from one anoth(>r in tin* middU*. d'his 
di(*leetrie liystcresis htyconu's important wluyn 
tin* power available is v(‘ry Kinail, wlu'ii the 
freijuiymy <»f ultivrniion of tluy (‘lectric, Htn‘HH is 
high, and wli(*ri tin* ilistunce of transmissioii 
is long, 'rin*se eouditiouH liold particularly for 

I * 8ee “ Magactliy llyHiuresis.” 
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1rh-{ihuur t(‘lv‘gra|)h tranamission, especi- 1 
ally u Im‘I( ar<Mi.stHl, The. fact that every a’ 

l<rn.nii,' allrral ion nf thn electric strcBS absorbs n 
a i'oriaiii ajununt of energy, requires this t] 
rnt“r"v {it lie jtrtivided lyy tlie generating plant s< 
y» fch'phttne i rausinitti^r, for example) over t' 
and alnivi* that re(|uir(Ml by the ohmic resist- o 
an*M of {h<‘ eniiduetors. The extra energy h 
required inay he simulated by connecting t 
tlir' ciuiduetors {»vg(d.h(n‘ by an impedance of 
Miiitahh* value, tlie loss in which is equivalent c 
to lie* hysteresis loss in the dielectric. t 

It is to 1 k‘ imtetl that the energy absorbed I 
in losses of tins luitun", is approximately a i 
roust ant- value ptu* cys'lcq and therefore the i 
power nsjuired to supply this energy absorp- ' 
tiou is proportional t(^ the frequency. The i 
iiiiptu’tnuee at- tt^lephonie frequency (800 
ev*'les per seraaid) witli a small amount of 
power avaflablt' imyy thmadore be very great, 
if tHeh*etrii‘S of imHuital)le character or con- 
dilioii aa'e employed. At radio frequencies, 

10'' per srn’omU tlu' enVid. may be so pronounced 
as to viU'y rapidly raise the temperature, and 
even H(‘t (tu lire insulating materials which 
are quitt‘ .mutable for the same voltages at 
frequeneit‘H, such as 50 per second, in common 
UHe for [unver tra^nsmisslon. 

Tin* aeeurutt* rmmHurement of the ju’operties 
»d dietfadries is thendore a matter of great 
impm'tiUHM', t'Hpeeially as the actual ohmic 
reni diiuee i.s no gnith» to tlie value of dielectric 
liystereHiH. Thi» ptnver absorbed for a given 
aitermding vmliagr*. is often many thousand 
limeH that- wiiich would be the case under 
const ant strady sin'ss of tlie equivalent value. 

(7| On'mu«n*iiir.s siiHiuniNBiNG I-. 0 Na Cyl- 
i M ml e \ u < 'n N I UK !T( UiH. ( L ) Homogenmus 

Ihth ririi'M : Ctifdi's, Economy in the trans- 
lui.idou of hugf' junoimts of power requires | 
hod I \oH,i‘m*s to he used to save copper. The 
s.i\ma id i-opper is importjint as a matter of 
prime <Hrd anti .Htaimling cliarges, and also on 
.11 eomil of the impramlicaliUity of transport 
and laying «d‘ eabUm of very large section, 
t’alih;. have fo h<‘ wound for transport on 
drum . uhi.-h must large c(»mpared with the 
dtainefer of the* eahlc. A limit is set by the 
of drum that, enn be handled and by the 
mI makiuK 1h(‘ joints which have to be 
„»ride aflm- laying, d'lie joints incroaso in 
iinmher if heavy eaJde, which can only bo 
handled in short hmgihs, is used. 

‘Ph.. roinmeivial importance of employing 
Ineh 'odt e'e.i for powm' transmiBsion is therc- 
hnv mvai. and for unili'rgnamd work the limit 
H b\ the eineiency of the dielectric 
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^ the ellieimicy of the dielectric 
j hr ( oiuhndorH in the cable. 

. (ui-at majority of cKsos where 
>r ( !’a n.atuHHion is usi'd three-phase 
rr rmfdoytsU three insulated con- 
.j,,,, rnvi'vvd by a cylindrical lead 
‘.n.er wtamd Hidrally in strips about 


1 inch wide and thoroughly impregnated with 
an insulating oil is used as the insulation. The 
number of layers of paper used dej)ends upon 
the voltage. 'The successive layers are wound 
so as to ‘‘ break joint,” and the narrowness of 
the strip permits of the cable being wound 
on and oS the drum without damage, the 
layers sliding over each other slightly when 
the cable is bent. 

When the insulation surrounding a cylindri- 
cal conductor is thick the electric stress at 
the inner surface is ^ 

higher than at the outer, 
if the insulation is elec- 

trically homogeneous. / \\ 

To take a plain con- Pi' ~ l) 

centric cable as an ex- U j 

ample, the electric in- 'X ' // 

tensity at P due to a 

difference of potential 

V, between the inner Pig. i. 

and outer conductor is 

inversely proportional to the distance, r, of P 
from the centre {Fig. 1). Hence k being a 
constant we have 

dV A .-.J jdr 
~Y- = h-, dV = lc—, 
dr r r 

V = /i.’(log ri - log r^), 

, V 

(log ri - log r^y 

dV _l V V 

dr r log ri - log r^ r log (rJr^Y 
(see left side otFig. 2). Suppose ?q=2r2, then 
dV/dr near the inner surface of the dielectric 
==V/r 2 log 2 =V/r 2 X 1*44, and near the out- 
f side surface it is V/2r2 log 2==V/r2 ^ 0*72. 

The mean gradient is V /r^, so that the maxi- 
i mum stress is 44 per cent above the mean. 

5 Por a given outside diameter of the dielectric 
f the electric intensity diminishes with thiclaiess 
i of the dielectric until the radius of the inner 
b conductor reaches a definite fraction of the 
outer diameter of the insulation. For 

® '^dr rg log {rjr^y 

1 This expression has a minimum value when 
r /r 2 =e= 2-718. In this case we find at once 
I iyidr=Ylr^x2-nS. 

The values of the gradient for 
and rjr^=29 are, however, less than 1 per 
cent in excess of the minimum value. The 
.. question whether it is economical to give so 
much space to insulation at the expense of 
ic the size and carrying capacity of the inner 
conductor is a technical one which will con- 
siderably modify the design of the cable. ^ 
If the cross-section of the inner cable is 
increased three times, for instance, so that 
ui its radius becomes r^ \/3/2*718, the potential 
lit gradient at its surface is only increased some 
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30 per cent abo ve the minimum value. It is 
also to be remembered tliat increasing the 
tliickness of insulation keeps the inner con- 
ductor at a higher temperature, which directly 
limits tlie current carrying powder. The 
teniperature gradient in the insulation is 
considerable, and if the material used has 
an appreciable rate of chamge of permittivity 
or other characteristic due either to its physical 
condition or mode of manufacture, the potential 
gradient will be sei’iously modified from that 
indicated by tlie theory outlined. 

(ii.) OraduKj of Cables . — If the inner layers of 
insulation of a concentric cable are constructed 
of a material of a higher permittivity than 
tlie outer layers, the potential gradient in 
the space it occupies will bo reduced below 
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wliat would 1)0 tlie case if the insvdation were 
of tlie same quality throughout. In this way, 
if l.he <‘lec.ti‘ic, Hf.iruiglli is satisfactory, it is 
quite poHsilihi to <‘lTc<d. a saving on the in- 
sulatiion, a-nd ho to providi^ more copper in a 
cahl (5 of a, lix(‘d ovct’-siH hizo, by using two or 
more gra.<l(‘s of iiiHuliition with perinittivitios 
(kMU'casing fi'om tlie centre of tln^ cable out- 
wanls, th(^ va-lu<‘K of t-lie pi-rniittivity lieing 
roughly iuversedv proporiioniri to the* ra<lius.’ 
The g(‘ii(0'a,l iiatun^ of tlics I'csult is illustrated 
in Fig, 2. 

§ (S) 1 linia'K'TnK^H korhoun inN<i Shout 

tvLiNOitic \ii ( 'oNDiurroiiH. — Tdie discuHHion of 
th(‘ of ;i long oyUridrit!a.l diel(‘ctri(^ strcHsed 
radially shows thattlu' only pniciicablc- method 
of nslm'ing the stn'SH near the inner surface is 
Ui increase' llu* value of t h<‘ peruiittivity nda*- 
tively to that of the' outer pitris. 

Wlu'ii lli(‘ l(‘ngl.h of a (lii'li'ctrie of cylindrical 

’ ,V. Kusicll, '/Vie Theorif ttf Ehrirk VnUkH anti 
Sdmu'Uti. t'onstahle. 


form is short, not more than a few diameters 
long, the potential gradient tlirougli the dielec- 
tric may, however, be equalised by a suitable 
distribution, of condiietors embedded in it. 
Such cases arise when high-voltage conductors 
have to pass through tlie metal casings of 
switches, transformers, etc. When the in- 
sulation is thick compared with the diameter 
of the hole this method becomes of great 
technical importance. 

If a plain cylindrical insulation he used, the 
potential gradient at any point A across it 
will bo represented by the height AB of the 
ordinate of the curve 10 at A. 

The curve has the foriii ABx R ^constant. 
The potential gradient at the inner surface 
will bo greater than tliat at the outer surface in 
the ratio of As the inner surface will 

naturally ho the hotter, the material will be coii- 
sidorahly weaker, electrically speaking, if made 
of varnished ])ap<3r, snob as is often used. 

It is, therefore, very desirable to equalise 
the gradient. This can he done when the 
axial length of the conductor is not very long, 
by embedding a series of cylindrical metal 
conductors in the material, of a size so gradu- 
ated that the capacity between two neigh- 
bouring ones is constant, assuming that they are 
separated by equal radial thicknesses of insula- 
tion. As the capacities in. series are equal the 
potential gradient between successive layers 
will be in‘^^otically equal. There will bo a 
negligible difference in the exact shape of the 
curve depending on the radius. 

The potential gradient curve takes the form 
of the saw-toothed line, Oj, the area of the 
two shaded portions being equal. It is de- 
sirable to connect the inner csonductor to the 
innermost metal foil, and the outer one like- 
wise to the outermost foil. ''ITub avoids any 
danger of brush discharge and surface leakage 
whicli is otherwiBe liable to occur and to 
damage the material when contact between 
metal and insulation is inipeifcot. 

As insulation of all kinds (le[)ends for its 
efficiency on being kept dry, it is espcHually de- 
Hiral)lc to expose as little as })OHsihle of the 
“ end grain ” of tubular insuhitors made of 
materials of the nature of pajxu'. When they 
are ma,de of porcelain and niould<^d materials, 
insulators are c*,oniinonly riiadt^ sonu^what taper 
in sliape. This should not l)e done in the case 
of paper tubes, wliich alioiild be of full diameter 
to tlic cuds. “ (’<)nd<‘nser ” iiiHulators of this 
type are being UHC.d for plant- (rarrying very 
large amountH-of powc'r at higli voltajj;c'H. They 
have the great advantages ovesr ponsekiin in not 
lieing brittle and tbey ('n,n Ix^ mad(' by plant 
(•ommonly ava.ihd)l(‘ in ('lecirical works. 

To achieve tius (Mpmlity of the; successive 
(Mjiuh'tmei- (deuK'nts tlu'y must be made of 
equal area and, tlmrefon', the a-xial lengths 
nuiHtl)(3 inv<3rHely proport ional to their radius— 
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that is, their lengths must follow the ordinates 
of the curve 01 of potential gradient for the 
homogeneous dielectric. 

The lengths need not he symmetrical verti- 
cally. If one end is immersed in oil, as will 
often be the case, it may ‘be more economical 
to allow most of the tapering to he carried 
out at the upper end. In practice many more 
cylinders more closely spaced are used than 
are shown in the diagram. 

The above is only a first approximation to 
the design of insulators of this type. There 
is an additional effect due to the part of the 
central conductor beyond metal cylinders. It 
has an appreciable capacity effect with the 
outside areas of the longer cylinders. 

§ (9) Limitations of the Application of 
Dielecteics by the Type op the Electeic 
Stress. — An important technical application 
of dielectrics is their use for improving the 
power factor of alternating circuits in which 
the current would naturally lag behind the 
voltage, as occurs when induction motors are 
connected to the circuit. The line current can 
be reduced by bringing it into phase with the 
voltage, or approximately so, hy connecting to 
the motor end of the circuit a condenser of 
suitable size. Such condensers are commonly 
made of paper, the Mansbridge type being very 
largely used. Each condenser may be only 
capable of withstanding a few hundred volts, 
BO that a number have to be put in series to 
deal with several thousand volts. If they have 
the same value the voltage will divide itself 
evenly between them. 

Such an arrangement is perfectly suitable 
for alternating voltages, but is quite impossible 
for continuous voltages of similar values. If 
a steady continuous voltage is applied to a 
number of equal condensers in series, the first 
effect will be that they will divide the voltage 
equally between them. The leakage across 
each condenser will then come into play, and 
as their resistances will inevitably vary, the 
voltage across the most leaky one of the chain 
will gradually fall, increasing the average volt- 
age on the rest. The same effect will go on 
as regards the remainder, leaving the con- 
denser with the highest resistance to take a 
very large part of the whole voltage, under 
which it will fail. Assuming this one to be 
practically short circuited by such failure the 
rest will suddenly have an increase in voltage 
applied to them. The same cycle is gone 
through, the condensers failing one after an- 
other, leaving the most leaky one till the last, 
other things being equal. Under alternating 
stress there is no time for this leak to affect 
the voltage distribution, the cajiacity current 
being very much greater than the leakage 
current. 

Condensers for low voltages can only be 
used in series for high continuous voltages, 


if subsidiary arrangements are made to prevent 
the operation of the differential leakage above 
described. One way of doing this is to short 
circuit each condenser hy a conductance Avhicli 
is fairly large compared with its own con- 
ductance. In many cases a megohm or more 
across each condenser would prevent the volt- 
age distribution becoming seriously uneven if 
the resistance of the most leaky condenser were 
several megohms. If such a method is in- 
admissible it is necessary to design the con- 
denser units so that each will withstand the 
whole voltage. The Moseiki condensers are 
made especially suitable for such purposes. 
They are of tubular form, glass being used as 
the dielectric, and they can be made to with- 
stand high voltages. 

High-voltage D.C. is used in the Tliury system 
of power transmission. A certain design of 
high-voltage cable may be suitable for alter- 
nating current, hut unsuitable for high con- 
tinuous voltages, such as is used in the Thiiry 
system of power transmission. The body of 
the insulation may be considered as equivalent 
to a number of condensers in scries separated 
by infinitely thin metal laminae. The voltage 
distribution will be definite under alternating 
stress, but under continuous potentials it may 
be quite different, as it will depend to a very 
important extent on the relative ohmic re- 
sistance of the various layers. If this varies 
with temperature, for instance, the jioteiitial 
gradient will be different when the irmeT* con- 
ductor is hot from what it is when it is 
cold. 

Suggestions have been made for controlling 
the potential gradient across cable insulation, 
by dividing it into concentric cylinders with 
thin metal foil between tlieiu. The various 
metal foils are connected to different points 
of a potential divider which may he a high 
resistance connected across thc^ wliolo voltage. 
The function of the resistance is identical udth 
that of a leak across each of a miml)er of 
condensers in series previously described. 

§ (10) Methods of Measuhem knt of th k 
Properties of IbiBL ect rkjs. — The i 1 1 v ( 'st i g< i- 
tion of a dielectric requires elect rit^ Hlr(\ss 
be applied to it l)y eouduetors cluirg(‘(l tn a 
suitable potential difference, ffor many |)ur- 
poses dielectrics are used in fiat sln^ets, such 
as mica and paraffined or vaniisljcd i>a|)er. 
These may be eonvenicntly up into 

condensers by interleaving them with shcHits 
of tinfoil, alternate sheets l)e:ing conneci,(Ml 
together into two gi'oups foiming the con- 
ductors by Avdiieh the elcetrif! sti'e,s8 is Mi)])li(‘<l 
In other ea.ses, as in niiuiv (leta,ilH of liigh- 
I voltage ])lant, such as tlu!! t(M*minaIs of tiTins- 
formers, machines, a,nd switches, <;yliii<irical 
forms are UBcd. In such ca.ses iuttM’nal and 
external metal coveiings can he aqiplied. 

I For inaking measurement.s two priiuupal 
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methods «^re commonly used. They are (i.) 
Tridge methods and (ii.) Wattmeter methods. 

§ (11) Tbidob Methods for, Testing 
Dielectrics.— A condenser constructed of the 
iiisuliiting matei'ial to he tested forms one part 
of a bridge. 

(i.) .Direct Current Tests . — If it is tested by 
using a battciy as a soiu’oo of ]K)wer as in 
Fig. ‘5, 1' l)eiiig a detector siKih as a high 
resistaiuic galvaiioni(‘.tcr, the value of the 
apparent resistance will l)c given in the usual 
way, of 1) (h/A)(l .For a majority of 

dic'lcc tries made from organic materials, R 
will incr('a,.s(^\vith. the time of ap|)lication of the 
electric; sir('ss, at first rapidly and later more 
altuvly. It is custoniary to take the value 
after one nun ute’s oh'c.trilic.atiou as a criterion ; 
hut w'ithout a knowledge of tlic form of the 
tirnc-resiHtaiiec curve such an jirlutrary figure 
lias not iuu(;li valuo. 

In ])ra<:;tice, measurenumts of this nature 
iii’o not usually ca,iTit‘d out by bildgc und-liods, 
as it is iin|>riu;ii(uible to make a galvaiionu-'tei', 
T, suilicient;ly BtuiBitive. iiliroct dellectioii 


P 



UBdliods JUT (un ployed. fSuch D'hI h at shun ly 
potentials give little or no iih*a of flu; p<‘r- 
fornmiici* of an iiisnlafor under uiU'rnating 
po1<mtinls. 

(ii.) ijne i'rt'gurnrj/ Altvrtitiiitnj (Ain'viit 
Tests. - Tin* arrangenumt sliown in Fiij. 1$ 
cannot be l>alaiiiced for altf'rnating (nirreniK. 
If A and b arc HitiiilaT rcHistanecH or imped- 
anec.H, and I) is the c<»ndeuHt‘r under tcHl, 
inuHt be given eharacteriatic.H Hiniilur to t hoHo 
of 1) to iilhain a halanee, d' being a dcdi'ctor 
Hi'UHitivc to ulleriudiiig currentH, Htndi m a 
ieli'phone or vilu'alion gah iUKuncter. 

If a, vnt'iiitdc air or otluT ejuideiism* with 
praclirally iHTlhoi ii uaihit ion he Hulwf it uhsi for 
the ivsisf .ini'*- r {Fi*/. ti. a elene np|)roKiinut ion 
tea hal.inoc may !»<• <d»taiiied if t In* dieleet ri<; 
of 1> i’t nf 'OKol t|n,dity; hut in ordiu* to 
(ditiiin a c.tiuplolr b;d;ni('<* the power Ii>hh in (I 
mud l»t‘ m.id<' h) tliat in th nHSUining 

A aitd \) aro t-fpi.il. The currentH in F and 
1) uill (hni ho opiml and in phuHe, ho that tlu' 
piitcnl i.il ; ;it tie* onda '»! *T are the satae at 
('•very in.'.t.iiit A and 11 uuwt. lie similar. 
They may ho r"'.! d anoow or capaeith^H or 


inductances. Their function is to act as a 
potential divider. 

The power loss in CJ may be made equal to 
that in D by two methods : 



(1) By the addition of a resistance in scries 
w'ith CJ, R, [ Fig. 5). 

(2) By a reaistaiicjo in parallel with it, R„, 
(Fig. (>). 

Tlie relation of these is such that the jiower 
alisorbed liy the cliarging current passing 


P 



through R«, is <‘qua,l to th<^ loss, 

\vh<n*<^ V is the voltage on (J, eitluu' heing (Hpial 
to th(^ powm- (;xp<;nd<;d in 1>. In jiraetice 
will <vft,(‘n 1 k^ Hiuall, a few olims, while will 
I)(‘ Hcvcnd thonsand ohms. Tlu; value <jf 


P 



eapucitieH i\ mul will h(* slightly dilTcrent 
in the two eaHCM. 

If A and H lire iv.sistmu'v.M, and I) Ixnng 
<'ond(‘imei*H with small pow«‘r loss, it is to be 
noted tliat though tlu^ voltage a<'roHS FQ may 
he sfiuro at cvm'y iiistanf, the curreut in A and 
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B is very different in phase from the current 
in C and D. The two currents are aj)proxi- 
mately in quadrature. 

(iii.) Tests at Audio Frequency. — Bridge 
methods of this type are particularly suitable 
for audio frequencies, a telephone being used 
as a detector. The impedance of the telephone 
should be of the same order as that of the 
bridge arms. These methods are also specially 
suitable for low voltages and for materials 
which have very small losses. Condensers 
made of paraffined paper generally have an 
energy <absorption of 2 per cent or less of the 
apparent power (voltage x current) passing 
through them. Mica condensers are often 
considerably under 1 per cent. The ratio of 
power absorbed to apparent power is termed 
the power factor. 

In such cases the value of R^, the resistance 
in series with a perfect condenser, which is 
required to produce a balance is 
quite small and the corresponding 
j value of Rp very large. 

I The vector, when the power factor 
I is small, is shown in Fig. 7 where 
I OV represents the voltage and 00 

/ the current vector. The diree- 

I tion of OC differs from OP, 

0 the normal to OV by 2° or 3°. 

Fia. 7. I’iie power is PC, parallel to 

OV, and the apparent power 
is OC. The power factor is PC/OC. 

In such cases OP and OC are practically 
equal, which is equivalent to considering C^, 
and C^ equal. Let their values be called K. 

The relation of and Rj, for equal power 
losses may be obtained as follows : Let V be 
the voltage on C or P and I the current passing. 
Then the power expended in — 

The power expended in R.,— PR, and I=KVw, 
where co—2Tn ; so the power in R-j = K^V^w^R^. 
Eliminating V we have K-w^RjRp — L The 
power factor is V-ZEj^V . ICVco— l/Rj,Ka>, and 
is also equal to 


ims (K.Va;)TL 


= R,Ka?. 


To take a numerical example. Suppose a 
condenser of O-Ol microfarad is being tested 
against an air or other condenser of negligible 
power absorption, the frequency being about 
800 so that 27r?2,=5000, and suppose the 
series resistance R^ required to effect a balance 
is 400 ohms, then the power factor is 

R« . K . W =400 X 0‘01 X 10-« x 5000 = 0-02, 

i.e. 2 per cent. The same result would be 
obtained if a resistance of a megohm in 
|)a,r;illel vvitlj the air condenser were found to 
be re(|iiire(l, for in this case the power factor 


I yi t p K , CO . 


10« X O-Ol X -lO-® X 5000 ^ 


In many cases it is preferable to use the 
series resistance rather than the parallel 
resistance arrangement. Smaller values are 
required, and the error due to the self-capacity 
of high resistances when used in this manner 
is avoided. This error is liable to be serious, 
as it may be an appreciable fraction of the 
value of the other capacities of the circuit. 

A very important precaution which is 
necessary in all work of this nature is to guard 
against errors due to distributed capacity 
between the various parts of the circuit and 
the earth. This can be avoided by “ virtu- 
ally ” earthing certain points of the system by 
such, methods as that suggested by K. W. 
Wagner. 

§ (12) Wattmeter^ Methods of Testinci 
Dielectrics. — For measurements at high 
voltages 0*5 to 100 kilovolts or more, Bridge 
methods become unsuitable and dangerous, 
especially when working near the voltage at 
which the insulation breaks down. In addi- 
tion the power factor changes very rapidly 
under such conditions, and it is impossible 
to obtain accurate measurements requiring 
a double adjustment of condensers and 
resistances. 

A better method is to measure the power 
directly by means of a wattmeter. Jfor 
considerable lengths of high-voltage cables it 
is possible to use a dynamometer wattmotor,^ 
having a current coil of a largo number of turns 
designed to carry currents of the order of 
OT to 1*0 ampere. 

A more universal instrument is the electro- 
static wattmeter, which can measure tho 
power over a 
very wide range 
of currents by 
simply varying 
the resistance 
through which 
the current 
passes. By im- 
mersing the pic}, 3^ 

instrument in 

a suitable oil, bigh voltages up to (iO kilo- 
volts have been applied directly to the 
instrument itself. 

One of the most suitable methods of using 
an electrostatic wattmeter is to su|>ply the 
needle with a potential equal to lialf of that 
applied to the dielectric {Fig. H)A 

Many types of insulating nmterials* such m 
fabrics treated with varnislies and gums show 
great increase of energy absorption under 
alternating stress as the te in pen it, ore rises. 
Wattmeter tests will show tliat starting from 
a certain atmos})lierie temj)er*atur(? tlu:^ powiu* 
absorbed rises to eommeiu^e witli, as tlie 
temperature rises, if the cooling conditions 
are suitable, the condition may becxunc; stalile 
^ See “ xVlternatiiig Instruments, Wattmeter,’" § 20. 
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and the insulation may be able to withstand 
the electric stress for several hours or days. 
An increase of atniospherie temperature may, 
however, so increase tlie dielectrio losses that 
the temperature stability is no longer possible, 
more beat l)eing evolved than tlie cooling 
conditions can coi)e wiili. Tlie tcinperatui'D 
Avdll tlien rise eoiitiniially, the increase of 
dielectric power absorlied inereasing rapidly 
all the time, so tlnit fiiiliire finally oeeurs. 
With, the assistance of the indications of a 
wattnietor the ttmipi'ru.iure may lie so finely 
adjusted tlmt tlu' s(al)le condition will change 
to the unstable by iiu-rcuising the temperature 
one or two degre<‘s. In sueb cases the upward 
tendency of the amount of [lower absorbed 
may give an iiiditiiition of inevitable failure 
an hour liefore it actually occurs, Stability 
or instability of tein[)m'a.turc coiulition may 
he In-ought about by starling or stopping an 
elcctri(^ fan eircuiaiing tlu^ air in the ndghliour- 
liood of the spetnuu'ii. If tlu^ fa,n 1><^ Mto|>j>ed 
and tlui tem p(n*n1 ui‘o (•ommen{*<‘ to rise art a 
(Hiiitiriually inerenHing rate, it may be <diecked 
and, if uot gom^ too far, the stahle condition 
may Ixi n'-isstablislnul by startiiig the fan 
again, iiie insulaiing inaiei'ials, such as 
varnished tioths, wbitih arc larg(dy used for 
deetri(ud plant, linve anuich larger powerfactor 
than [mraJlinrd paper <tr mica, T’he |)ower 
factor ma.y b(i from d per cent to 20 [>er cent 
or mon*. At ortlimiry tcnip(M'a.turcH, 15", tlio 
[lower absorbed is ap[)roxinin.t(‘Iy proportional 
to tlie frequency, at ordinary taun ineriial 
fr<Mj neueii'S, hucIi as 50 (\j. dbis [iroves tiiat 
t:h<‘ loss is of tlu* miiure of a hystertailH elTiad., 
tln^ [KilnriHat ion lagging labiml the <det‘ti*ic 
tiidd, as in inm wla^n thi' magmdu^ iucluclion 
lags behind tlu* mngiu*tit- liehi. At higluM- 
temfKMTiiureH, wliou tin* hwH is very mu<b 
greabu', the loss is only HligliUy nlbadiMl by 
frct[U(*ney, (b<‘ energy dne to the wry great 
diiuitmt ion of uhinie reHistaiiee of the uiatenal 
heeoniiuii a ndatively, if not predoniiniuitly, 
ini|>orta id faeb ir. 

Informal i'in on this point can be ohtainbd 


hv* meaMiring tlu- icsislaiiee to eontiiiuoMH 



[lotentialH while 
the inatrrial is 
subjected to ah 
1(»rmi1ing (u»ten- 
tials of sevimil 
thouHaml volts. 
O'lie arrange- 
ment is shown 
in /'*/[/. lb A 




balfcry B and 


n I b( atiiimder 


A ar<‘ phteol m scries with the nltrrnaiing 
supply. I'In* iw. fiery M niny is' about 50 
to ion voHh, mid A in preferably a luhu’n. 
arrumder. wbirh vull only respond t«» rmi- 
tinuouH rnnenis. It him to eiirry a 


posed alternating current many times its 
rated value as a D.C. animeter. The needle 
may vibrate under the oscillati ng torque ; 
but the instrument can he made to give no 
material dellection under the influence of 
the alternating ouiTent alone. The current 
supplied by the battery E has to traverse the 
high-voltage winding of the transformer siip- 
pilying the power, but its rcsistanco will be 
negligible conqiared with tliat of tlie insulation 
under test. Eefore applying the alternating 
voltage the ammeter A will give a negligible 
reading if tlie insulation is cold. When alter- 
nating volfcage is applied a measurable con- 
tinuous current may result, fr(>.m wliicb and 
from a vadiie of the voltage of the battery an 
e.stimate of the re-sistanee of tlie insulation to 
direct eurreiits ea.n be made. Tln,s resistance 
will lie fouiHi to aecoimt for only a small part 
of the [lower indicated by the Wiittmctcr to 
cornnienee with, but as tlie material warms up 
a great increase in tlie ammeter reading occurs, 
and wlu^n tin*, material is nearly at' the point 
of failure the resistance cornpiited froni the 
dii-eet- current readings will, in certain materials, 
account for jiracticially all the piowcr indicated 
l)y tlie wattmeter.^ 

§ (111) Measuukmknts at Radio Fee- 
QiJMN(ME,s.^ — Accurate nieasurenionts at radio 
frecpioiicioH, 10'^ to 1(E, are very difficult, 
partly boemise the ear loses its sensitiveness 
at about 10^ and direct tcVlejihonio methods are 
no longer available, and also because the dis- 
tributed ami rt^sidual eapacity and inductance 
eiToi’H inerciiHc grefitly. It is iiniiossiblo to 
make inductances free from resistaneo or dis- 
trihut-ed (rapacity ; nrsistanceB likewise liavo 
inductamre and ea|)acity. (hindenHorg are 
easiiu* to make “■ [>ure ” tlian eitlicr rcHistances 
or induetaiicirH. Radiation may also play a 
Htwiou.H pai’t ill Hinrh nuiaHiirements. 

ih'idiably the most suitable imSthod is to 
measure tlur (‘mngy alisorlKul tlu'rnuilly. The 
(U(d(Hrtru*. may bcHuhjceted to a known voltage 
as iiuniHurcd by an (dirntrostatie voltrmder and 
its inerertHt^ in tcm(ieratur(r nuraiHured tilu'rnio- 
nndirieally. W'ith a knowledge of tlics neees- 
smy thermal ([nantitii'H the dielectric losses 
may bo ('stimaiiul. 

§ (M) lioCTfNK dho.ST.S ON INSULATION* OF 

IClhctuioal PL.r\NT. A.( Tk.sts.- U is irn- 
[lortaiit t.o tlur iimulation of (‘loirtrical 

plant to an juhujuah*, ujid y<'t not (LKoessivc, 
eleciri(‘ Hlrcs.s before ii- i.M put into Horvico. 
Tlu^ (dijeirt of such a. lest, i.s to prove that 
eonstruetion im,H b(‘(ui ca.rried out pruperlyand 
that there Jirciiu Hcrious aeeidental weraknessos 
in tdu* iimuiating material. Th(^ design of the 
apjiaratus ought to [irovidt^ ad(M(tiate Insulat- 
iug matcriid, and <*xe(q)t» in rt[)e<ual circum- 
HtaiiecK, su(‘h as tlu' proving of a new 

' Hayiu'i', J.LEJi. xlix. *17. 

^ H«a *' kudiu-lreipumey MettHurcuuuitH,'' § ( 19 ). 
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design, the electric stress test should be 
regarded as a construction — rather than a 
design — test. 

A suitable ratio between the test voltage 
and working voltage depends upon various 
factors. In the case of low-voltage plant, 100 
to 500 volts, the thickness of the insulation is 
largely governed by mechanical considerations, 
and the thickness required ought generally to 
withstand 2000 volts. A failure under this 
voltage indicates mechanical weakness such 
as cracks, imperfect imx^regnation by .insulating 
varnish, etc. A factor of 10 or 20 may seem 
large ; but a lower test voltage may not 
reveal important defects. Alternating voltage 
at 25 to 100 cycles per second is always used, 
largely on account of its simplicity of pro- 
duction. For plant designed for higher volt- 
ages a relatively lower test voltage suffices, 
and values from 2 to 3 times the working 
voltages are commonly used. It is generally 
recognised as reasonable that individual com- 
ponent parts, such as insulators alone, should 
be capable of withstanding somewhat more 
than the finished apparatus of which it forms 
a part, and that a test on an assembly of 
finished plant such as dynamos, switchboards, 
transformers all together, should not be sub- 
jected to the full pressure aj)plied to each 
individual apparatus. ^ 

The time of application of a test voltage is 
commonly 1 minute. Sometimes more than 
1 minute is required, but there is a distinct 
danger that, if the time of application is un- 
necessarily prolonged, the insulation may be 
appreciably weakened, though the voltage 
applied may be materially less than what 
would produce failure, except after a very 
long time of application. The types of in- 
sulation of electric plant are so diverse, and 
are affected in different ways by high electric 
stre.ss, the effect of which is also largely de- 
pendent on design, that it is practically im- 
possible to say deffnitely what time of applica- 
tion of a given voltage will prove harmful. It 
is therefore wise to reduce the time to the 
shortest which may be considered reasonable. 
One of the factors to be kept in mind is the 
possible production of “ Corona,” i.e. ionised 
air surrounding conductors at high voltages. 
This may occur imder the test voltage while 
not at the working voltage. The ionised air 
has highly oxidising properties and organic 
insulating materials should not be subjected 
to its action unnecessarily. 

A'la.ny individual pieces of insulation of 
(‘l(‘cq,ric!aJ ])lant cannot be tested to destruction 
in air. The discharge will pass round over 
surface before going through. In such 
eases it is usual to immerse the whole in 

‘ Kor I'lii'Mu'r dei-ails of such tests see the speeiflea- 
l icns of t!i(^ liritisfi Knftineering Standards Association 
rcla-tiag lo I'lleetrical Machinery. 


mineral oil, by which means much smaller 
pieces can be tested than when in air. 

§ (15) D.O. Tests. Low Voltage up to 
1000 Volts. — The measurement of the re- 
sistance of the insulation of plant is a very 
important test. It is made for the purpose of 
proving the continuity of the insulation and 
of determining whether it is in a fit state to 
be operated at the working voltage. If the 
insulation is damp, its resistance will be a 
small fraction of what it will be if prox 3 erly 
dried. It is frequently impossible to prevent 
the temperature of electrical plant being below 
the dewpoint, especially during erection and 
before being put into service. In such cases 
the insulation may be thoroughly soaked for 
days together. Such a condition will generally 
be indicated by low resistance, and the plant 
should be dried out before being i)ut into 
service. If this is not done, permanent 
damage might be done to the insulation at 
the working voltage, even though the leakage 
current were insufficient to produce obvious 
failure. 

For tests of this nature 500 or 1000 volts 
are commonly used, special insulation resist- 
ance measuring instruments being employed 
giving a direct indication of the resistance. 
They are provided with a hand- driven magneto 
generator, and read from about 10,000 ohms 
to 20 megohms, and specially sensitive types 
are made to read up to 1000 megohms using 
generators giving up to 2500 volts. 

§ (16) D.C. Tests. High Voltage. — The 
thermionic valve affords a simple and valuable 
method of obtaining D.C. voltages, and is used 
for this purpose in testing electrical plant. 
Power cables are tested in the makers’ works 
in short lengths, usually by alternating current. 
After being laid, it is not always a simple 
matter to j^rovide the necessary portable A.C. 
testing plant, especially if it is a question of 
testing long lengths, requiring a large charging 
current. 

The ohmic resistance of the insulation of 
such cables is high, and only a small amount 
of power is required to provide the leakage 
current. Quite a small high-voltage trans- 
former may be connected to such a cable 
through one or more thermionic rectifying 
valves. The cable will be gradually charged 
up by the passage through the valv(^ of tlu^ 
current from alternate half-waves of the A.C-. 
supply, until the value of the D.C. potent i;il 
applied reaches approximately the ])(‘<ik va.lu(‘ 
of the A.C. voltage wave. Such a method of 
testing i^rovides a convenient means for pi'oviiig 
the absence of serious damage or d(d'e(;tiv(‘. 
joints in cables after being laid. 33 , 33 , 33 , 


Dielectrics, ajiplications and uses of. See 
“ Dielectrics,” § (5). 
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DiELECTiiics for Electric Cables. Principal I 
materials employed. See • “ Gables, In- | 
sulated Electric,” § (2). 

Insulation properties of. See Dielectrics,” 

§ (5). 

Properties of, and Behaviour of, in Con- 
densers. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
nient,” § (68). 

Surrounding: long cylindrical conduction 
cables. See “Dielectrics,” § (7). 
Surrounding short conductors, eq[ualisation 
of stress in. See ibid. § ( 8). 

Dieselhorst, experiments of, on the 
measurement of wave-length for stationary 
waves on wires. See “ Raclio-fre(][uency 
Measurements,” § (3). 

Dippbrential Conteol for Aiics. See “ Arc 
Lamps,” § (lO). 

Differential Galvanometer Method, use 
of, for tlie coniparison of standards of 
electrical resistance. Sec “ Electrical Re- 
sistance, Standards and Measurement of,” 

§ ( 12 ). 

l)i M E NS IONS 0 ii’ IT N I TB : tlic dimensions of a 
(lcriv<Hl unit, arc^ the powers of the funda- 
iiKuital ni(Msur(‘s of mass, length, and time 
which ent('r into tlie expression for that 
deriv<'d iinil-, I'or application to elootrical 
units s('o Ll(‘ct.ri(ial Measurements,” § (5) ; 

“ I hi its of Ehsftruial Measurement,” § (4). 

Dip (hiU’LE: au instrument the simplest form 
of which is uscul for detennining only the 
(lip or in(dination of the earth’s magnetic 
Ih'ld. 8('(‘ Magnetism, dbiTcstrial — Obser- 
Viit iona.1 M('t hods.” 

Diplfn Gmnmkatoiis : (‘inniit MiTangonicnts 
of tlu'rinioiiic va.lv('s for generating oscil- 
latory (urriuit of (vvo diiT(>rent frerpiencies 
simultaneousl)', Hp<‘ Tfierm ionic Valve, 

its Use in Eadio MivisurcmicmtH,” § (5) (iii.). 


in liEGTdiPiatENI’ IN 1 )I< ATING 
INS'l’EUM KN'ES 

^ (1) iNTiunutt’ToRV. 'Die luditud.ing Instru- 
ments at i)r(W(ml» in us(^ for ilu? nieaHureinent 
of Direct ( 'nrrc'iit ar(‘ alniost (‘Utiu'ly of th(^ 
Moving-cu)iI or Moving-iron typ<‘H. Th<H‘arli<T 
forms of instrumoiit, Htioh ms the Kieineiis’ 
I)ynamoin(d(M' and Ayrton and Perry Spring 
Ammeter, a,r<e now only of hintorieiil interest. 

Both ty p(\s of iimtnn mulls, in onhu* to 
n»ca.Hur(^ the euru'nt, inak<^ usiMif the inagncitle* 
Iii6(l, prodiKiod Iiy iln^ mirrmit to he lueti-Hureil 
wIh-u llowing in a. coil of Huitable form. 

In ii voltmehu- Huh eoil is oiies of high resist" 
anc('; tin* eurumt cireulat ing in it. ih a small 
OIK', and the inst rnim'nt inea,Hnrc.s the voltages 
appli('(l l.n its t(‘rmina,lH ; maaiy turns of line 
win's {lr(^ (‘inployc'd. 

In an mmiK'tcr used to mcuHnre currents of 
inodorate amount the whole eurnnit may pass 


through the coil ; its resistance is low, being 
wound with comparatively few turns of coarse 
wire. 

Por larger currents the whole current does 
not pass through the coil but through a shunt 
of known resistance made of a resistance 
alloy having a very small temperature co- 
efficient, so that the heating due to the 
current does not produce an appreciable 
change iu the resistance. The voltage drop 
between the terminals of th e sh unt is measured 
on a voltmeter, or rather a millivoltnieter, an 
instrument of comparatively high resistance 
which, since the voltage drop is piroportional 
to the current in the shunt, can be graduated 
in terms of this current. 

In all types of indicating instruments the 
moving part lias a pointer attached which 
moves over a graduated scale, and hence 
indicates the applied voltage or the current. 

(i.) Movimj-inm Instru/menls. — In the mov- 
ing-iron type tlie coil in whicli the current 
to he measured flows is fixed, and to actuate 
the pointer use is made of the attraction be- 
tween this coil and a piece of soft iron of suit- 
able form and suitably mounted. The motion 
of the pointer is controlled, in some cases by 
gravity acting on the moving iron, in others 
by a spring. The eipiilibrium position of the 
pointer in any case is that in which the olectro- 
magrietic attraction due to the current just 
balances the control force H current is thus 
measured. Many of the recpiii’cments de- 
scribed in the sections which follow dealing 
with moving -eoil iustrumentB apply equally 
to the other type. 

(ii.) Monmj-mil Indruniv.uls. — Eor the 
highest grade inHtrimHMii.H, both for ordinary 
Hwiteliboard use and for pi'i'cisiou uuuisiirc- 
meiits, the moviiig-CKiil in.str-uiiK'ui is ('inploycHl. 

The evirrerit to Ix' m(‘<iHur<'(l travi'rsi's a 
(mil which is suitably snHp(uid('d in l-lu^ (i(d(i 
duo to a j)crinanent nm.giK'li. WIumi a current 
flows in this eoil it e.xp(‘n(m(‘es a couple tending 
to Htdi it with its pliuic! at right angh'S to the 
lines of magnetic fot'c.e! due to this rna-grudi; 
this couph^ is rosisU'd by a spring control, 
and th(‘. pointer atta,(‘h(‘d to tlu^ coil ta-kes 
up a position in which (‘Ib'td. of the (uirrent 
just halances that of tlu' spring ; thus Urn 
defection he<*om('S n mc'asuuMd the current. 

The priueiphu)! a coil moving itni p(Tinan.ent 
magrudie field was us('d by Kelvin in his 
sipiion reeonlei’H and by I)’ArHonv<‘il in a gal- 
vanoineter.^ Wh'stoii (^^(‘loix'd the system, 
and iu 1888 prodmod tlu*. lirst moving- coil 
amnuders and vollnudors. 

This Hystiun is now us(xl iu tin*! (xmst.ruetion 
(d instnimentH hy nialsU'i’s iu all parts of the 
worki, and, while tlu^n* has Inx'u c.oriHiderahle 
general improvtuixuit in (ht-ail and soino 

* Hee “ SwitohW'ar,” {?§ (2r))-(27). 

* 8co (hilvaiioinetcrsy § (7) (It). 
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difference in design among the various makers, 
the essential principles of the original Weston 
instruments are retained. With the exception 
of the long-scale instruments, described later, 
a maximum angle of deflection of 90° is gener- 
ally used, although instruments with an angle 
of 120° are now being introduced. 

The every-day type of instrument consists 
of a U - shaped magnet (some makers use a 
horse-shoe pattern), to which are filxed pole- 
pieces of soft iron, the opposite faces of which 
are shaped oylindrically. A round core of 
soft iron is supported in the centre of the 
pole-pieces, and the coil mores in the annular 
gap between them. By this means the lines 
of magnetic force are rendered nearly uniform 
over the whole surface of the pole - pieces, 
and consequently the deflection of the coil 



is nearly proportional to the current floi^ng 
through it. The control is effected by means 
of springs made of non -magnetic material, 
which serve also to lead in the current to 
the moving coil. In some cases one spring 
only is used, the second connection being 
made by means of a thin flexible strip con- 
nection which exerts little control; but, in 
general, two springs are employed, wound in 
opposite directions, thus compensating to a 
large extent for changes in their mechanical 
properties or due to variations of temperature. 

Steel pivots are fixed to the moving coil, 
and these work in jewelled bearings fixed 
usually to the pole-pieces. 

A typical moving-coil system is shown in 
A'(r/. 1, in which the upper figure gives a 
linrizoiital and the lower a vertical section 
tlirough tlic coil and magnet poles. 

§ (2) Magnets. — Since the accuracy of a 
iriovirig - coil instrument depends on the 
constancy of the permanent magnet employed, 


the steel must be carefully selected and aged. 
Most makers employ systems of artificial 
ageing, and observations, extending over a 
large number of years, show that a high 
degree of constancy is obtained. Since it is 
desirable that the working forces should 
large, the magnet should be as long and large 
as possible and the length of air-gap small. 
The ratio of the length of the magnet to its 
cross-section and the section of the air-gap 
to its length should be as great as possible. 
Edgeumhe ^ states that the product of this 
ratio usually varies between 150 and 500, 
and that it should in no case be less than 100 ; 
Bitch and Huber ^ give figures ranging from 
190 to 505 for eight types of Americum-mado 
instruments. The flux density dex^ends on 
the size and magnetic quality of the steel 
and the size and shape of the air - gap. A. 
Camphell ^ gives values for (a) an Evershed 
Ammeter as 700, and {b) for a Weston Volt- 
meter of 870, and considered the latter to 
be a very high value. Edgeumhe {loc. cit,) 
states that the value in practice ranges from 
500 to 2500, and Pitch and Huber (loc. cit.) 
give values ranging from 213 to 2790. Tlie 
improvement shown in the more recent 
figures is due to improvement in the steel 
and the design, particularly in the direction, 
of reduction of the air-gaxo. 

§ (3) Moving System. — The moving coil 
is almost invariably of copper wire wound 
in one or two layers on a light cojijDor oi' 
aluminium former. The shape of the coil 
is sometimes round, hut more usually rect- 
angular. The dimensions of tlie system, 
both former and winding, will, of oourH<v, 
depend on the torque required and the siv.o 
of the air-gax>. 

In view of the comparatively large ])roBSurt ' 
per unit area on the snuall area of the boaringH 
and the inertia of a heavy moving system, 
it is desirable that tlie weight should bo 
reduced as much as possible consistently witii 
mechanical strengtli and suitable torque*. 
Modern practice has tended to the use of light- 
moving systems, the r 0 qui.site torque being: 
obtained largely by decrease of the air - gii|>. 
This has the further advantage tliat tire* 
damping, due to the eddy currents set. uj) in 
the former, is supplemented by the vise-niiH 
resistance of the air in the *gap. Hul. ii 
requires that the workmanslu}) should bo 
exceedingly good, since the slightest (;onl,a(d. 
between coil and magnet pole, or tlie smaJlost 
amount of foreign matter between t.lKsn, lua.kes 
the instrument unusable. In jiraetiite the ad- 
vantages of this instrument are, however, 
so very great that it is satisfactory to note tha I 
in the Weston and some other makes, the 

^ Industrial Electrical Measuring EistninentH. i », 
145. ^ 

^ Bui. Bur. Stds, vii. No. ‘J, 420. 

** PMl Mag., 1899, xlvil, 1, 
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moving system is very liglit and robust, the 
air-gap very small, and the general behaviour 
of the instruinent most satisfaetory. 

The actual weiglit of some moving elements 
given by Fitch and Huber {he. cit.) ranges 
for voltmeters from 1-04 grammes to 3-5 
grammes, and for inillivoltmeters (ammeters) 
2-17 gi’ammes to 4*()() grammes. These, 
however, are all awitcdiboard type instruments : 
the weight of tlie moving system of a })roeiBi(:>n 
type, siicli as the Weston or .Rlliott (Standard 
instruments, would be much less than this, 
and in some cases probably nearer one gramme. 

The size of the windings of moving - coil 
instruments may vary according to whetlier 
the instrument is to be used as an ammeter 
or a voltmeter. In thc^ case of a mi Hi voltmeter 
intended to l)e tisod with a shunt for the 
niea.aurement of cmrrent, since the current 
passing throngli the moving coil is dependent 
on tlie pressure dro]) of tlie shunt, which nviist 
be small, the turns liave to Ix^ low in resistance, 
while, in the case of a volttnoter where the 
current is eontrolled by a sei’u^a resistance, 
the use of a huger number of turns of lino 
wire givu'B juiditional torcpie and at tlio same 
time keeps the total rcisistanco of the instru- 
rnent high, and reduces the powau* eonsumi)- 
tion. Some makers tak(‘ advaiitago of this 
and use: difTennit typ(‘s of coils for arninctcrs 
and voltmeierH, but othevrs lind it |)oa8il)lo 
to use a HtiUidard type of coil which will 
satisfy the requircmients of both types of 
xise. 

§ (4) IIatio ok Torq UR to Wekj iiT.~Jaiiua ^ 
considered the ratio of ttirniug moment 
(tor<ine) to tlu^ wiMght of t lie moving system 
to he jui esHimtial eouHidcration in Jnoving- 
coil iustruim'utH. II<‘ took the case of a 
steid pivot grouml to an jingh^ of ()(F working 
in a sapphire IxMiihig, and states that for a 
deflection of the ratio Torqne/Weight 
shouhl be approxiinah'ly O-IT. 

Fitch and Hu1»(*r (/or. eit.) measurod the 
torque (Wiuli'd hy th(‘ luoving system and 
obtained value.s for t he rat io ranging from O-OB 
to O-oo. Tbi‘H(^ refivr to switeliboard instru- 
ments, a.ud it is probaJdi^ t-hat in the ease of 
]:>recision iuHiruimMits, wIumv* the cost, allows 
of better workinanHliip, iln^ aetiud values 
wotild be eonsiderjibly higher. 

Edg( ‘u mb(‘ st all *H t lmt. t hi' tort pie exprossed 
in cm.-grainmoH for a d<‘ll(‘etion of bO" should 
l>e not less tliau ttOo of t.h(‘ vvt'ight of tht^ 
moving Nystein ('Xpresst'il in gramnieH. 

§ (5) Dami'ino. Fllieient damping is one 
of the esriimtial m<|uir<muniiH of a good instru- 
nient. Tbi^ ituini damping is sometimes j 
UK<‘(1 in emmeftitin with llie number of swings 
vvliieh a moving .systiun will passthrough before 
it eom<‘s t( > rest, at a (b'tinih^ point. In the use 
of an instrument, tiowev<‘r, it in essontial that 
^ FJr/ctroterhn iiit'he 5(}l. 


the pointer should follow small variations 
rapidly, and since this eondition ivill depend 
partly on the number of oscillations, and partly 
on the natural period of the moving system, 
it is more general to express tlie quality of the 
damping in ternis^ of the time required to 
settle to a definite reading. The time will 
naturally vary with the size of the instru- 
ment, since in a large instruinent having the 
same torque as a small one the free |)ei*iod 
will bo longer, owing to the increased inertia 
of the long pointer and heavier moving system. 
This, of course, could be comjxmsated for 
hy increavse of tlio working forces and the con- 
trol, but tlie working forces iiro generally 
standardised so as to obtain interehaiige- 
ahility, and, in consequence, it is usual to 
allow a longcM’ danij)ing time for a larger 
instriiinent. The dainjiing in moving- coil in- 
atrnrnents is ellecixMl mainly by means of eddy 
currents in the m< da. I former, on which the coil 
is wound, but it is assisted to a certain extent 
by the fluid friction of the air and also, in 
tlic case of ammeters, wdiore the coil is con- 
nected across a slumt of lo w resistance, by 
the current generated in the coil when moving 
in tlio magnetic field. h\>r this reason the 
damping time for inillivoltmeters will apply 
only when the instruinent is connected to the 
shunt with wliich it is to be used. 

The specification No. 49, 1918, of the British 
Engineering Staiidard.s Association requires 
(clause 27), that : 

The motion of the ])ointer of every indicator 
shall he (hunjx'd Buflieicntly to cause it to aettlc to 
a defhiite iiulkuitiou within a reaHonablo time ” ; 
and ill an appiMidix givc'B adi^finition of a “ roanonahle 
tinu',” bawl'd on a largci nurnbor of tests made at the 
National IMiywieiil I.ial)orat( iiy, as follows : 

With a scab not oxoeoding 4,*/' in length, 21 seconila, 
„ „ ■ 7'“ 3“ „ 

„ 12 „ r> 

Fitch and Huber {be* ciL), giving rcBults for 
a number of typical American 'moving- coil 
ammeters and voltnietm’B, find tliat in oiglit 
tyjicB of voltmidm's tlu^ time varies from 
(>•8 to 4d) secondH, and for a similar mirnher 
of anunctorB, from 1-1 to fi-S secondB. (The 
actual length of imintiir is not givcni for these 
caBCR, l)ut it is jirobably from 1^' to 8''''.) 
Kdgmimbe {loe. ciL) gives valucB for moving- 
eoil insta’iimmitvs of ()•() Bctx for a iiortablo 
hmirumeiit, 2 secB. for an 8'' switchboard 
iuHtrumeut, and (> scc^s. for- a large sector 
pattern iuHtruimmt. It should, however, be 
noted that the figures givmi do not ajiply to 
the best modetrn types of preeision iuHirunuMits, 
j where it is usual to liml tlmt th<^ pointm- goes 
I straight to its reading, or, at most, only swings 
I onco through it, the time re<(uir<'d to take up 
j the final poHition being eonsidc'ralily less than 
one second. The su-uu^ applu‘H in a. hxsser d(‘gi'oc 
i to the bettor types of switeliboard instruments. 
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in •which, in general the final position 'vvill be 
taken np in about one second, and the pointer 
will not swing more than once through its final 
position. 

§ (6) CoiTTROL SPBmas. — Control springs are 
a most important part of a ijLOYing-coil system. 
It is of course necessary to use a non-inagnetic 
material, and hence phosphor bronze is 
generally used on account of its high elasticity. 
The series of alloys generally called phosphor 
bronze have a comparatively high resistivity, 
and while this does not affect a voltmeter 
in which there is a large swamjoing resistance, 
it may affect the sensitiveness of the low- 
resistance millivoltmeter considerably, since 
the resistance of the spring will be comparable 
with that of the coil, with the consequent loss 
of working force. For this reason alloys other 
than phosphor bronze have been, and are still, 
used in some cases, while in others a low- 
resistance bronze is used. Edgcumhe (Zoc. cit), 
discussing the question, states that “ the 
resistivity of phosphor bronze may be taken 
as about 10 'times the resistance of copper, 
and that of a high conductivity bronze as 
about twice that of copper.” 

Edgcumhe discusses the dimensions of 
control springs, and states that the stress 
(of flexure) for ordinary phosphor bronze 
must not exceed 600 kgs. jjer sq. cm= if any 
tendency to permanent set is to he avoided. 
This limits the thickness of the spring in 
proportion to the length, and he states that the 
length should be at least 1500 times the 
thickness for a deflection of 90°. Increase 
of torque, therefore, must be obtained by 
increasing the width of the spring. Janus ^ 
describes a series of tests made with si)rings 
of various types and show^s that with phosphor 
bronze the stress due to flexure may be taken 
up to 530 kgs. per sq. cm. without permanent 
set ; but he considers that a limit of 280 kgs. 
per sq. cm. is advisable for instrument work. 
For a low-resistance bronze having a resistivity 
of 2-5 microhm- cm., Janus gives the following 
figures as a basis of calculation for a spring : 

Turning moment (90°) = 0-4 dync-cin. 

Temperature coeffleient of resistance =0*35 per 
cent for 1° G. 

Modulus of elasticity =1,260,000. 

Maxiinum strain of flexure = 200 kgs. per sq. cm. 

Resistance of spring =0*67 ohm. 

Breadth —0 -18 cm. 

Tliickncss =0 -COOS cm. 

Length (in 8 turns) =28’ 5 cm. 

Tims the ratio thickness : length is in this 
case neai'ly 5000. 

l^'or hard- rolled copper Janus considers that 
tlu': .strc.ss due to flexure should not exceed 
180 or 2()() kgs. per sq. cm. 

Existing data regarding materials for 
B|)rings are by no means complete, and an 

^ E.T.Z, x.xvi. 6C2. 


investigation to determine the elasticity, 
resistivity, and other constants of the alloys 
suitable for use as control springs appears to 
be urgently required. 

§ (7) Resistance abd Energy Losses. — 
For moving-coil voltmeters the actual loss 
of energy involved in the measurement of the 
pressure is very small. The over-all resistance 
of a voltmeter is generally of the order of 
from 50 to 100 ohms for 1 volt, and the 
actual loss of energy on a 500 - volt circuit 
need not be more than 5 watts. 

The resistance of the moving coil itself will 
vary with different makes of instrument from 
3 ohms to 50 ohms, a resistance of about 10 
ohms being used by a maker who is employing 
a standard type of coil for both ammeters and 
voltmeters. The standard - type instruments 
made by such firms as Weston and Elliott 
Bros, have a resistance of approximately 
100 ohms per volt, and, in most cases, such, 
instruments will work with a pressure droj> 
of 0*03 volt, or even less, for full-scale deflection, 
and are thus equally satisfactory for use with 
shunts as ammeters. The resistance of 
switchboard-tyi^e voltmeters of British manu- 
facture is of the same order, and the figures 
given by Fitch and Huber {loc. cit.) for eight 
tyj)es of American voltmeters, range fro.ni 
50 ohms to 120 ohms per volt. 

In the case of the milli voltmeters used as 
ammeters, the standard practice in .Britain 
is as defined in tlie Specification No. 40, 1918, 
of the British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion, as follows : 

‘"‘Fir.st Grade, and Second (Irado Instnimcuts 
(suitable for Switchboard .Industrial u.so) 0’()75 
volt ; the resistance of tlio connecting leads Sj jecified 
is 0*025 ohm, and for sub-standard inHtniinent..H 
either €*0005 or 0-001 volt ])er division of the scnle 
of the indicator, the connecting Icjida in this ciist- 
having a resistance of O’Oa ohm.” 

This capparently allows a large range of 
pressure drop for sub-standard iustruinent.s, 
but since the use of a IbO-division scale for 
such instruments is almost universal, it 
amounts in practice to a ])reasiiro dro]) of 
either 0*075 volt or ()• 15 volt for a sub-standard 
instrument. Tlie resistance of tlio moving 
system of the millivoltmeter varies largely 
with various makes, tlie values Dinging 
generally from 1 ohm to 5 olims for switch- 
hoard instruments, and from 1 ohrn to 10 ohms 
for sub-standard insti'urneiits. Tlie milli- 
voltmeters examined by Fitcli and HvibcM’, 
when they are all reduecHl to a liasis of 0*075 
volt drop, had resistances varying from 1*4 
to 5-9 ohms. Occasionally instruments have 
a resistance whiedi is lower tluin 1 ohm, but 
since the contact resi.stance of tln^ eonnections 
to the shunt has to lie included in the circuit, 
it is desirable that the resistance of the instru- 
ment should be as high as possible. 
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§ (8) PoiNTEii. — Tlie pointer of a moving-coil 
iiistrument is almost invariably made of line 
aluminiiun tube with a Hat or knife-edge end, 
depending on the type of instrument. For 
precisiori-ty j)e instruments, the pointer is of the 
Icnif e-edge pattern, the upper edge being painted 
black or red. A niiiTor, coming generally to 
tlie edge of the scale, serves to eliminate 
errors clue to parallax. For switchboard-type 
instrmnentB, the tip of the jiointer is generally 
of palm-leaf shape, although some makers use 
slightly different shapes. Some typical shapes 
in general use are showm in Fig. 2. 

To meet the case where a precise reading 
is required, and, in addition, visibility at a 
distance, Messrs. Elliott Bros, introduced the 
type No. 5 (Fig. 2). The thin portion of the 
pointer hero moves over the scale fitted with 
the usual mirror, while the flat circle enables 
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an approximate reading to be made from a 
distance. 

The movement of the pointer is restricted 
by snmll stoj^s, supported on springs, usually 
fixed to the scale or magnc‘.t. The stops allow 
tlie ])ointer to deflect over the full length of 
the 8(!ale, but serve to prevent damage should 
an ex(!esH current be passed through the 
insti'ument. These stojis are generally insu- 
lated with glass tubing or rublier ; of these 
glass or a similar material is to be preferred, 
since the rubber perislu's and may become 
stitdvy witli ag(\ Uie British Engineering 
Btandards Assoiaation SpcHufication No. 41), 
clause 25, rcijuires that the pointer shall be 
insulafnd from thc^ electric cinmit of an 
instrunnmt unless the scafe. plate and sto|)S 
arc BO insuhitxMl, and that it should be so shapcal 
as to lend itself to ease and accuracy of reading. 
It speeilies furtluu* tlmt : 

“■ If u,u instruineut iw notf pnnadc'd with iiK'aim 
for avoiding crrorN of u'uding dm* tn parallax, the 
clearance lH‘t\V(‘en tlu' portion of tin' pointer which 
iraverfscH tin' Heah' and tin' Heah* itself Hhall h(^ not 
more iluin l/lOOtli pjirt of tln^ length of the aeale 
for all instrumentH having waih* h'ugths of 150 mm, 
and upwards, mui not more than .1 *50 min. for scah' 
lengths less than IHO nun. 

“In tlie cHHe of First (Irudi' and Seeond tirade^ 
iuHtrumentH tin' pointer Hhall he of sueh a h'ligth 
that it ext<'ndH ov('r more than one-lnUf, hut not 
ovc'r mor(' than two-thirdH, of the h'liglh of the 
shortcHt. scale mark.” 


The requiremevuts regarding distance of 


pointer from the scale have not always been 
adhered to, but tlie limits specified can be 
w'orked to in instruments of good manufacture 
with a consequent improvement in accur?|cy 
and ease of reading. 

§ (9) Pivots and Bearings. — The use of 
two steel pivots, each working in a jewelled 
bearing is almost universal, although in one 
or two cases makers use a single bearing of 
phosphor bronze, or a jewel, the other end of the 
coil being suspended on fine-strip ligaments 
on which the coil is hung. Edgeumbe (loc. 
cit.) states that while there is some divergence 
of opinion as to the best form of pivot, an 
angle of about 60° is commonly employed. 
Laboratory (precision) instruments will have 
a fine point, while with industrial instruments a 
more obtuse angle is preferred. He also states 
that sapphires should always be employed for 
the bearings. 

§ (10) Scales. — Examination of a large 
number of instruments shows that there is 
great diversity of ox^inion as to the best type 
of division and length of it. Not infrequently 
the dividing lines are far too long, with the 
result that at a conijiaratively sliort distance 
aw'ay the sx)aces between the Hues cannot bo 
distinguished, and it is most difficult to read 
the instrument. Kelvin drew attention to 
this malpractice many years ago, and showed 
that the length of a dividing line should be 
equal to or not more than L5 times the width 
of the sjiace between tw^o lines. The British 
Engineering Standards Association Specifica- 
tion deals fully with the question and specifies 
types of scale suitable for most tyiies of 
instrument, and x^^^^rticularly for the moving- 
coil tyxie, wliei’e the scale divisions are uniform. 
The Specification states, clause 22 : 

“ (a) Value of Divisions. — The valvio of eacli 
scale division shall l>c eitlior 1, 2, or 5 of the units 
measured ; or any decimal multiple or suli-multiple 
of th('S(i numbers. 

“■ {h) Width of Divisions. — For all Sub-standard 
iustruments and iiortalilo tyxx^ First (Irade instru- 
ments the angle subtended by a scale division shall 
1)(^ not less tlian O-S”. For all First Grade and 
8e(5ond Grade instruments otlu'r than those of the 
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portable ty|)e tlie angle subtended liy a scale division 
sluill be not U'hh than DO'’. 

“(c) Gonstruetion of Scah'.—riie scah^ shall bo 
dividt'd throughout its elTeetivo range and consistently 
with the reqnirc'mt'nts of section (h) of this clause, 
with sealci marks arranged in aecordaneci with one of 
tlu^ two syHp'ins illustrated in Fig.H, 3 and 4 (see 
also Ajiperidix 1.). 

“ Fig. 3 shows a scale formed of the neoeasary 
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luimlxH* of groiipB of inarks, each group consisting 
of a long mark followixl liy four normal marks ; 
with a long mark at the end. Scales of this type 
hIuiII only be used for indicators in which the scale 
diviKions reijresc'nt 1 or 2 of the units measured, or 
detumnl muiti|)l(‘H or sub-iniiltiplea of these numbers. 

“ i'Vy. 4 shows a scale in wliich a short mark 
subdivides each of the scale divisions of Fig. 3 ; 
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lints forming tt stnies of groups of ten divisions | 
followed by a long mark at the end. Scales of this 
t.\pt' Khali otiily lie UHt‘d for indicators in which the 
sealt' diviKions rt^prestmt five of the units measured 
or a dethimd imiliiiile or Kill)- multiple of 5. 

(d) Idguring. — llguring of the scale, except 
in tlu^ (Mirly ]>art of a noii-nnifarm soale, shall be by 
KtepK of 1, 2, or H, or a decimal multiple or sub- multiple 
of any of th(W‘. 

'rhe ligur(‘H Khali be. of Huch shape as to minimise 
the risk of diU'ertmt ligurt's lieing confused with one 
imotluu' ; and so sjiact'd as to render individual 
groups ehsirly distinguishable from adjacent groups. 

In the. cast* of seah^s subt, ('Tiding an angle of not 
mon* than KKb’ tlie llgurt's sliall be disposed sym- 
m<*t*rhadly tuid similarly tltroughout the scale marks 
to which they refer. 

“ tSeales of the. type shown in Fig, 4 shall be 
liguix'il <d every long inark or at every alternate 
long nmrk. 

*' Normal and short-Ht^ale marks shall in no case 
he figured. 

Sejiles of tilt! type shown in Fig. 3 should 
UHuaJly h(^ tigured ati (*ve«y alternate long mark, 
hut may Ik* liguri'd at evt^ry long mark if tlio divisions 
reprcHeuti 2 units (or a dt'eimal niulti])le or siib- 
imtlliph* <4 2)., and the ligur(*s are of such a sr/c 
tliat llu* requircnu'nts of the prtafeding paragraph 
of this (tlaust* a,re! eompli(‘d with, '^^riu'y may also be 
tigured at t*vei*y long mark wli(*n the value of the 
(livisittUH is 1 (or a. deeimal multiple or sul>-multi])le 
of 1} if in the al)K(*ne<' of HUtdi llguring there would 
he less tluiu one grouj) for every .20 degrees of scale. 

“ Appt'iulix 1. 

" Seales.” 'rtie following is n'comirumded as the 
rati<»s of th<' lengtlis of tin* marks on scales : 

Normal marks . . . ,1-0 

Long 1-7 to 1-8 

Short .... 0*(> to 0-7 

“ It, is uImo recommended that, tlu^ h'ligili of the 
iioniud mark slionld he not, less tluin 0*8 nor more 
Miiin l b limes (he distanei* lH'twe{vn the* scale marks 
ih’litdni': the widen!, sejih* diviHion ovtu* the uscfTil 

ranfU’." 

'rin* Ibteknt'MH of Mk^ dividing linea is not 
!.[H-< ilicd ; pencrnlly, on wea.les of precision 
m .( ntiiieiilM 1h(*y will lie an line as poasilde, 
whib uifb HU ilrhbo.-i rd iiiHtrnrnents a holder 
biio iH nton* UHiiid, anti niost frequently the 


lines at the main divisions are much thicker 
than the others. 

§ (11) Figuring. — Considerable attention 
has been given to the question of the shape of 
the figures used to denote the main divisions 
on a scale, particularly with a view of avoiding 
confusion between two nearly similar figures, 
such as 3 and 8. Trotter ^ describes the 
various systems in use and shows a set of 
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numerals designed to give maximum legibility. 
This is illustrated in Fig. 5. 

§ (12) Moving "COIL Instruments with 
Non-uniform or Set - up Scales. — The 
greater number of moving - coil instruments 
in use have evenly divided scales graduated 
from 0 to the maximum value, but in some 
cases this arrangement is varied to suit the 
requirements of use. The non-uniform scale 
instrument has been devised to meet special 
conditions, such as those arising from the 
ordinary use of a battery where the normal 
(10 - hour) rate would probably be about 
one-fifth of the maximum discharge rate, 
with the result that while the instrument is 
required to read uj) to the maximum, under 
the more normal working load conditions the 
load is too small to permit of readings being 
taken to the required accuracy. The ammeters 
for this special purpose have the zero mark at, 
or near, the centre of the scale, and the moving 
system is so arranged that the deflection from 
a given current at, or near, the zero mark is 
about three times the amount for the same 
current value at the upper part of the scale. 
This is generally effected by shaping the 
magnet poles so that the coil swings partially 
out of the field. Consequently, the working 
forces are decreased and the increase in the 
size of the lower - scale division is obtained 
largely by the sacrifice of the controlling 
forces. 

A more common instrument is the voltmeter 
with a portion of the scale suppressed, so that 
the visible scale represents only a portion of 
the total movement of the control springs. 
In this case the springs are set back so that the 
pointer is forced baclc against the stops, and 
does not move until the ])ressure across tlie 
terminals of the instrument exceeds the value 
of tlie siqipressed portion of the scale. Tlie 
leading ])oi'ti(>n of the scale will he evenly 
divided, lint since the increase of scale length 
can only be obtained either by increasing the 
working forces or decrease of control with 
consequent loss of torque, the extent of the 
suppression is generally limited. Edgeumbe 

^ Journal I.E.E. liv. 273. 
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(loc. cit.) considers that the suppressed portion 
should he not greater than twice the value of 
the visible part of the scale, and the Specifi- 
cation of the British Engineering Standards 
Association requires that 

“ the suppressed portion of the scale shall be not 
more than seven- tenths of the maximum scale value.” 

A usual case is that of a voltmeter for use 
on a 220-volt circuit, where the scale will be 
graduated from 180 volts to 240 volts. Volt- 
meters of this type have the disadvantages 
that the bending of the spring is much larger 
than for the ordinary type of instrument, and 
that there is no zero or other fiducial mark to 
"which the pointer can be set to take up small 
changes in the spring. It is therefore usual to 
check them at frequent intervals and to cali- 
brate by means of an adjustable rim or screw. 

§ (13) Zero Adjustment. — The provision 
of an adjustment whereby small changes, due 
as a rule to the springs, can be adjusted for is 
most convenient to the user, and the provision 
of such a device is called for by the British 
Engineering Standards Association Specifica- 
tion in the following terms ; 

“ A suitable device, accessible from the outside 
of the case, shall be provided for adjusting the 
pointer to zero or other fiducial mark, without risk 
of damage to any of tlio working parts of the indicator. 
This clause sliall only apply to spring - controlled 
sub -standard and First Grade instruments. 

On circuits carrying pressures exceeding 250 
volts, this device shall be such that it can be employed 
with safety to the operator when the circuit is alive. 

“ Any instrument not complying with these con- 
ditions shall bear a warning to the effect that the 
adjustment sliall not be made unless the instrument 
is entirely disconnected from the circuit.” 

The device usually takes the form of a 
screw connected to the arm which carries 
the spring. The screw head is accessible 
from the outside of the case, a slight turn 
being sxifficient to reset the pointer. 

§ (14) Calibration. — The 
calibration of moving-coil in- 
struments is generally carried 
out by adjusting the resistance 
which is in series with the 
moving coil ; other means of 
adjustment are the variation 
of the length of the control 
springs and the more modern 
practice of using a small piece 
of iron fixed to one of the 
magnet poles, whicli can he 
moved so as to shunt a i)ortion 
of the magnetic circuit. 

§ (15) Accuracy Charac- 
teristics. — Moving-coil instru- 
ments are capable of adjustment 
to a high degree of accuracy. In 
the highest grades of precision instrument the 
error is frequently not greater than f 0*1 -scale 


division (150 -line scale), while with the more 
robust switchboard pattern the error with a new 
instrument does not generally exceed ± 1 per 
cent of the full-scale reading. The British 
Engineering Standards Association Specifica- 
tion No. 49, which was drafted by a Committee 
comprising makers, users, and testing authori- 
ties, requires for sub - standard (precision) 
instruments that the maximum error from full- 
scale value to the lower limit of the effective 
range expressed as a percentage of the maxirmm 
scale value shall not exceed for 

H- or - . 

Voltmeters 0-2 per cent 

Ammeters (self - contained with 

shunt permanently connected) . 0-5 „ 

Ammeter indicators (for connec- 
tion to separate shunts) . . 0-3 „ 

The possible sources of error in these high- 
grade instruments are probably — 

(1) Error in calibration; 

(2) Inaccuracy of scale drawing ; 

and, in general, the limits set out meet the 
case very well, although it is unusual in practice 
to find a new high-grade ammeter with an 
error as large as 0*5 per cent of the maximum 
scale value. For the first grade and second 
grade (switchboard or portable) instruments 
a different basis of permissible error is required, 
since a wider limit can reasonably be allowed 
for errors of calibration. If, however, for 
this case the errors over all parts of the scale 
were expressed as a percentage of the full- 
scale reading, it would I'esult in limits far too 
wide for the lower readings on the scale, since 
with an ammeter having a permissible limit 
of error of ±2 per cent the permissible error 
at half-load would be 4 per cent, and at 
quarter-load 8 per cent. Therefore, for those 
instruments the limit of error for the lower half 
of the scale is only one-half of that allowed 
for the upper portion, the exact specification 
being as follows : 


LiinitH of ISri'or in Ammoter,s and V()ltmC!t(5rH. 


XnBtruiQont. 

From Enll-HCiilo Valno 
to Midfllo I’oint, ox- 
l>rc‘Hst«l iiH a porcontiigo 
of tlio liulioution. 

From tlui Middlo Point 
to tins IjOwoi- Limit of 
tho Fidbutivo Range, 
<jxi»ri'HHe<l as a percent- 
age of half tho Maxi- 
mum scale VaUie. 


First 

Omdo. 

Soeond 

G radiii. 

First 

Grude. 

Second 

Grade, 

Voltmeter, self-contained . 

-f or - 

1-0 

4 or - 

2-() 

-1- or - 

I'O 

-|- or — 

2-0 

Ammeter, self-contained . 

2-0 

4-0 

2-0 

4-0 

Ammeter, indicator of, per- 
manent magnet, moving- 
coil tjpe ' . 

1-0 

2-0 

TO 

2-0 

Ammeter, indicator cl, other 
types .... 

2-0 

4’0 

2-0 

4-0 


In an appendix the Specification indicates the use 
and class of accuracy for various types of instrument, 
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iuid iilthough tliiH table deals with instruments other 
lluiii tliose di'alt with in this article, it is convenient 
to reproduce it hero to provide coinpibrison of various 
types. 

d'luj following table serves to indicate the class 
of iiccuracy wliich may reasonably be expected 
with indicating ammeters and voltmeters of different 
types : 


only a small portion of the total circuit, can 
be balanced by the change in the series 
resistance, which is generally constructed of 
copper - nickel alloy having a temperature 
coefficient of about - 0-02 per cent. Thus, 
although the limits of variation allowed in 
the British Engineering Standards Association 
Si)ecifieation are OT per cent 


Type. 

Class of 
Accuracy of 
wliieti capable. 

Conditions. 

1 *er inaaeut in ag net, 

Sub-standard 

On direct current. 

moving coil, single 

first grade or 


range 

second grade 


1 ^'rmarum t magnet, 

First grade, or 

On direct current. 

moving coil, port- 

second grade 


ablo, mvilti - range, 
self-eontained 



Moving- iron 

First grade or 

On alternating current 


second grade 

at or about a given 
frequency. 

Moving- iron 

Second grade 

On direct current. 

Dynamomeber . 

Sub-standard 

On direct current or 

first grade or 

alternating current at 

Bob- wire . . . 1 

second grade 

ordinary frequency. 


8(>cond grade 

On direct current or 
alternating current at 
ordinary frequency. 

Iml notion . 

Second grade 

On alternating current 
at a given frequency 
and temperature. 

Elecbrosinf.ic — 



Low timHion 

First grade 

On direct or alternating 
current at ordinary 
frequency. 

High tenHioTi. 

Second grade 

On direct or alternating 
current at ordinary 



frequency. J 


for a change of 1° C. for sub- 
standard voltmeters and 0-2 
per cent for first grade instru- 
ments, the actual variations 
found in jjractice for moving- 
coil voltmeters are very much 
lower. In a well designed and 
constructed voltmeter of the 
sub - standard (precision) typ )0 
it is difficult to detect any 
change in the reading for 
a change of temperature of 
20° C., and for first grade or 
(switchboard) type instruments 
Eitch and Huber (loc. cit.) give 
values for American instru- 
ments ranging from - 0-01 per 
cent to -1-0-02 -per cent, values 
which confirm results obtained 
with a large number of British 
instruments. 

(ii.) Ammeters . — In the case 
of the millivoltmeters used with 
shunts as ammeters, the tem- 
perature coefficient is generally 
large, and various ingenious 
devices have been used to 
eliminate it. The pressure drop 
required for full-scale deflection 


§ (10) I^w^aI'^^llATURE Coefficient, (i.) 

V (dimeters. — I'he tem|)C}rature coefficient of a 
moving -coil voltmeter is usually so small 
lliat it (iun ho neglected for instruments of a 
moderately high range, say above 30 volts. 

aetuai elTecitH ])ro(lu(!ed l)y a change of tem- 
ptwatni’c^ of T’ (1, according to Brooks,^ are — 
{(() I’lie strength of tlic spring is reduced 
by 0*1)4 j)er c.ent. 

(/>) Th(^ magnetic flux density in the air-gap 
is reduced by about 0*02 per cent 
(this figure represents tlic average of 
six iiistruments of thyee makes, the 
individual values ranging from 0-01 
prr (umt to 0*03 per cent). 

{('.) Idle ineix^asii of resistance of the moving 
(x)il of ()*4 per cent for 1° C. 

I’ll tb(‘S(' may be added — 

((/) 'l’h(‘ t<mipera,ture coefficient of the series 
r'(‘sisia,nce. 

I'inis, tlu' ('ITeet of temporature on the 
Mprini!: niid tin* magnets ])roduce8 effects which 
tiMid tn cdrnwt each other, while change in 
fhr r(\si,Mla-nce of tlie coil, which in itself is 
‘ Tnois. J.E.E, xxxix. 495. 


— that is, across a circuit comprising the coil 
and spring only — is of the order of 0*03 volt. 
A series resistance of material having a small 
temperature coefficient is used to bring tlio 
]3ressure drop up to the standard vjilues of 0*075 
volt or 0-15 volt. So for a sv'itch boa, rd- type 
instrument the actual change of resistance of 
the circuit for a variation of 1° C. would be 


0*03x0*4 

0*075 


= 0*17 per cent. 


while in the case of a sub-standard instrument, 
using the high-pressure drop, the value would 
be of the order of 0*08 per cent. These values 
may be taken as being a fair average of tlic 
results of examination of a largo numlier of 
British - made instruments, whicli are not 
provided with additional means for compensa- 
tion, although with the larger types of switch- 
board instrument, where largcu* forex's arc 
required to actuate the rnovcuncuit, the 
temperature coefficient may he a.s higli as 
0*3 jier,,cent for 1° C. Eitch ami Huber give 
five values, ranging from 0*08 pen* (xuit to 0*32 
per cent, for American -made amnud-cu’s, and 
the British Engineering Standards Association 
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Specification allows variations of 0*1 per cent 
for 1'^ 0. for sub-standard aniiiveters, 0-2 per 
cent for first grade and 0-4 per cent for second 
grade instruments. 

(iii.) MetJmds oj Co7nj)ensaMng for Tempera- 
ture Coefficient. — The methods in common use 
for compensating for changes due to temjjera- 
ture are — 

(«•) The patent springs used by the Edison 
& Swan Electric Co., the strength of which 
decreases with increase of temperature to 
an extent sulficieiit, or nearly so, to com- 
pensate for the change of resistance of the 
coil. 


These have been used almost entirely on 
switchboard - pattern ammeters, and while 
they are apparently satisfactory for that 
purpose, there is no definite information as to 
their suitability for the higher degree of 
accuracy recpuired for sub - standard instru- 
ments. 


, (6) The method of shunting the magnet 
with a piece of Cruillaume steel, a material 
the permeability of which lias a large 
magnetic temperature coefficient, was used 
in some French instruments about 1902. 
Edgcumbe {loc. cii) states that “ the 
change of permeability with temperature is 
not large, so that, without shunting the work- 
ing flux to an excessive amount, sufficient 
coinponsation cannot well he obtained.” 

Tests of an actual in- 
strument, however, over 
a temperature range of 
from 10° C. to 30° C. 
showed that the degree 
of conijoeuBation was 
extremely good, and the 
same device has been 
vised on ampere-lioiir 
meters with very satis- 
factory results. 

{(') (hinijihcll ^ per- 
fected a device which 



I'Tu. (». 


of the inanganin arms, then for complete 
compensation 

b ~ a ' 



Campbell gives the following practical example : 

“ Let tlie resistance be in proportion to the numbers 
shown on Mg, 7, those 
marked 1 being of man- 
ganin and the other 
three of copper, then 

a~b = 3, 
ri = l, 

and it will be seen 
that these values satisfy 
the equation for the 
condition of complete 
compensation.” 

(d) Another 
method consists, as will be seen from Fig. 
8, in shunting the moving coil M, and a 

portion a of the 

series resist- 
ance It( = a-t-6) 
which has zero 
t emperature 
coefficient by 
another copper 
resistance S. 

I'TG. 8. 

The following 

method of arriving at the conditions for exact com- 
pensation is due to R. S. Spillsbury. 


M 




Let 


r =M -1-oii, 


then the total resistance of ixistrinnent and shunt 
8 is 

-l-bM-fba-l-Sr 
S -|" Ml 4“ (I 


and the current through the instrument is propor- 
tional to 

S 

6S4(a-j-M)(6-hSy 


alhnvvHi of comidvte eoinpcusation for tem- 
p(U-iituro errors in animoterB. Tlic method 
eoiisists of the arrange- 
nuMituH sliowiiin Fig. (>, 
tile’s niillivi dtincter Ix'ing 
eouMcctvxl to oric! puir nf opposite corners 
of a WhciatH toiler bridgo network and the 
shunt to the oiln'r <*nrn{'rH. F<)r pravdical 
tciii jieraiiiro (usiupeiisatiou it is usually 
convenient to ina.k<^ the; opposite bridge 
arms of cupud rcNsistaiicts one pair having 
a liigb t(Mn poralure ooolViciiuvt and the 
other lU'gligihlo. If the total ri'sistaiKiB of 
tlu‘ inillivoltinoUu’ a,nd its stM’ies reHistan(*.o 
is a, tliat of tb<^ two c(){)p(M’ arms //u, and if 
tlie resistance of tlieso. a-riUH is h times that 

^ JourmiLF.F, xxxv. 11>7. 


irho dillorcntiation of this with re’igard to temperature 
gives 


For tlie tem|)ei'ature coefficient of the instrument 
to ho zero the numerator must vani.sh- That is, 
Hince dM/fT ~M7S(dB/ciT), 

Thus, if u^d ; b---=2 and M,= l, the expiation is 
Hatisli(?d and c*ixa(!t cornpenBatioii eecured if 8 ■•=2, 
and ev-en for valui^s of S considerably dilftirent from 
2 a very close degree of coinpmiBatioii is Htill olitaincd. 

It should, however, bo noted tliat both of 
these resistance methods of (iornpensation 
require that the resistances should bo at 


(r/.S/ifT) I (a 4 M )(b -^PS)} - 8 |/i(dSMT) Mb +S)(dMMr)| . 

~ 
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exactly the same temperature as the moving 
coil, and therefore should he inside the instru- 
ment and as near to the mo ving coil as possible. 
If this requirement is not observed, differences 
of temperature between the compensating 
resistances and the moving coil may result 
in errors larger than if the ammeter were not 
provided with compensation. Further, the 
types of compensator described are not suit- 
able for use with instruments which are used 
both for current and pressure measurements, 
unless provided with special switches, as with 
the Elliott instrument, for cutting out the 
compensator when the instrument is used as a 
voltmeter. Otherwise, the compensator would 
introduce an error due to temperature when 
the instrument was used as a voltmeter. 

§ (17) Long-scale Instruments. — In the 
instruments previously described the pointer 
moves over an angle of approximately 90°, 
but in two cases, by a special arrangement of 
magnet poles, a 
scale extending 
over about 300° 
has been used. 
Davis ^ described 
a special arrange- 
ment of magnet 
poles and coil, 
designed to give 
a very long scale, 
the actual deflec- 
tion of the pointer 
Fia. 9. being over an arc 

of from 210° to 
270°. The magnet poles were arranged (see 
Fig. 9) to give a long and uniform air-gap, 
and the rectangular coil, pivoted on one side, 
was placed with one limb through the centre 
of the core and the other moving through 
the air-gap, as shown in Fig. 10. Very few 
of these instruments were made, but later 




llccord introduced an improved form. The 
magnet system and the coil of this instrument 
is shown in Fig. 11, from which it will be seen 
lhat extension jilates are fitted to both poles 
of th<^ magnet; the plate from one pole is 
{)lac(Ml betwetai tlie two plates fixed to the 

* J'roc. Phynml Society, 1897, p. 425. 


other pole ; the spaces between the inner and 
outer plates forming tlie air-gap in which the 
coil moves. It is claimed for this arrangement 
that since the two air-gaps are in parallel 
and not in series, as is the case w^ith the 
ordinary instrument, more effective use is 



made of the magnet. One link of the moving 
coil passes through the centre of the cores and 
the other rotates through the air-gap shown 
in Fig. 12. 

As the coil embraces a flat plate, the length 
of the vertical limbs is small, and, in conse- 



quence, the magnetically idle portion of the 
coil is reduced to a minimum. 

The data furnished for an ammeter of this 
typo is as follows : 

Weight of inovenunit. . . 2-85 

Torque for dedeetion of 270’ . 0*5 gi’aminci-oin. 

li in air-gap, estimated . , l(iO<) 

Ma.ximuui error du<^ to exti'mal 

magnetic held of 10 gaUMH(\s . O-hr) p(‘r eent 

Actual testa gavt; tlu* following results : 

Resistance of instriinKMit. and 
conm^cting leads . . .1 *42 ohms 

Moving (ioil ordy . . . 0’39 ohm 

Pressure drop for full - scale 

deflection O’OTo volt 

Tcmpenit.ure coeOkuent . . 0*25 p(*r cent for 

r’('. 

Time for pointer to sett le t.o a 

given rending . . . . 2-0 seeonds. 

The instrument wa,H maintained at full-seahi 
deflection for 18 hours, when it was found tlnit 
the change of rea<ling was only OT {im' cent of 
the full-scale reading. 
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The ratio Torque /Weight based on the 
figures given above has nearly the value 0*17 
mentioned by Janus. 

§ (18) Otheh Reqijieements. — The British 
Engineering Standards Association Specifica- 
tion specifies a number of other requirements 
for moving-coil instruments. 

(i.) Insulation . — “ The insulation resistance 
between all the electrical circuits of an instru- 
ment coupled together and the containing- 
case, or other metal not intended to be 
insulated from the case when the instrument is 
in use, shall be not less than 5 megohms.” 

Where suitable insulating materials are 
used, there is no difficulty in complying with 
these requirements. 

(ii.) Folarity. — Practice, as regards polarity 
of terminals, has varied considerably, in, most 
mstruments the left-hand, or, in the case of 
terminals fixed one above the other, the 
bottom terminal has been the positive (i.e. 
connected to the positive pole of a battery 
or supply pressure), but in many cases the 
reverse has been the practice. The speci- 
fication now requires that the left-hand or the 
bottom terminal, as seen from the front of the 
instrument, shall be the positive terminal. 

§ (19) Variations due to External Mao- 
NETio Fields. — Although moving-coil instru- 
ments, owing to the large magnetic fiux, are 
affected less than most types of instrument 
by external magnetic fields, large variations 
are produced unless* due precaution is taken. 
With an unshielded instrument of the precision- 
type variations of ±0*1 per cent can be 
obtained, due to the effect of the earth’s field. 
The effect of an external field, however, only 
affects the reading of the instrument to an 
appreciable extent when the direction of the 
external field is approximately parallel to that 
of the magneti-c flux in the instrument. 
Precision instruments which are unshielded, 
therefore, are generally used with the axis 
of the magnet pointing north and south. 

In practice, the effect of the external field 
due to the current in neighhouriiig conductors 
and of placing mstruments in close proximity 
is much greater than that due to the earth’s 
field. ■ Thus, if the instrument is placed at a 
distance of 1 foot from a straight conductor 
carrying 1000 amperes, the resultant field would 
be of the order of 10 gausses as compared with 
the 0-2 gauss of the earth. The great majority 
of instruments are therefore fitted with a 
magnetic shield, this being in most cases 
formed by making the case of soft iron, and 
in a few by retaining the non- magnetic case 
and fitting a shield of soft iron. Even with 
this protection, however, the effect is not 
entirely eliminated. , In the case of precision 
instruments used to measure large currents 
it is usual to provide leads sufficiently long 
to enable the instrument to be placed at 


a safe distance, which can always be deter- 
mined by disconnecting the instrument from 
the shunt and jDassing a small current through 
it from a battery. The effect of the stray 
field due to the main current circuit is then 
ascertained by noting the reading of the 
instrument when turned through a right angle 
or by switching the main current on and off. 
For switchboard instruments, however, where 
these may have to be placed near conductors 
carrying large currents, Jt is usual to provide 
heavy iron cases. The .British Engineering 
Standards Sj)ecification provides that 

“ The variation in the niaxiniiiiii indication of au 
anirneter or voltmeter iridioator, which is intended 
to he permanently fixed in any position, sliall not 
exceed 3 per cent of that indication, when the 
indicator is exposed to a magnetic field of 10 C.G.S.^ 
units in the direction which prodiicjes tlio maximum 
error in the instrument readings. Ihtr alternating- 
current instruments tlic disturl)ing field shall ho 
alternating and in pliasc with that in the coil of tho 
indicator. 

“ Portable First Grade instruments, not purporting 
to comply wdth tho above requirements, and all 
Suh-Standard instruments shall bear a statement of 
the precautions necessary to eliniinato or avoid any 
error due to external fields.” 

Fitch and Huber ® obtained values of from 
1 per cent to 3 per cent for voltmeters, and 
from 1 per cent to 4 per cent for ammeters ; 
and Farmer,® for the same external field, finds 
values of from 0-75 per cent to 1-75 per cent 
for shielded instruments, and 3-5 per cent to 
5-5 per cent for unshielded. 

§ (20) Shunts. (i.) Gonstruction . — Tlie 
shunts used with moving -coil milli voltmeters 
are usually made of strips of copper -nickel 
alloy soldered into bra.ss or soniotinies copper 
lugs. Wires are sometimes nsed,*^ particularly 
by German makers, but this form of construc- 
tion is apparently too expensive, although 
it possesses many advantages. Tulics also 
have been used which, when erected in a 
vertical position, tend to increase the cooling. 
Tho thickness of the sheets varies somewhat 
with different makers, but in a large shunt 
with many sheets it will be of the order of 
I millimetre. Up) to, say, 500 amiieres there 
is little difficulty in making a satisfactory 
shunt, but the measurement of larger currents 
presents difficulties (which, are not always 
satisfactorily ovei’come) in tho design of the 
ends. The effect of stream-line distortion is 
largely dealt witli in the article “ The Potentio- 
meter System of Measurement.” The points 
which affect the design of standard resistances 
apply also to shunts. In the latter, however, 

* 800 ampere turns will produce a field of approxi- 
mately 10 d.G-.S. units at/ or near the centre of a 
plane cireular coil 100 tsm. diameter. 

Jiul. Bimau SUmdurds, vii. No. 3, 420. 

Book Bledrwal Memiinn&its in Practice, p. 64. 

^ See article on “ The Potentiometer System of 
Measurement.” 
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the required accuracy is not so high, but 
differences sufficiently large to affect the 
accuracy of a switchboard ammeter can be 
obtained by slight variation of the method 
of connecting the main current leads. . In 
the case where a heavy current shunt is 
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designed expressly to fit a certain type of 
laminated bus -bar, as in IHg. 13, it is probable 
that, if the correct method of connection is 
strictly observed, there will be no appreciable 
error due to distortion of stream-lines, but in 
other cases, and particularly where the lug is 
in the form of a wide flat plate to which 
connection may be made on either or both 
sides, errors of as much as 2 per cent have 
been found, due to the manner of connecting. 
The reason for this difference is usually due to 
the fact that the lugs are not sufficiently long to 
enable the stream-lines of the current to become 
uniform. In the case of portable instruments, 
where weight is a consideration, the case can 
bo mot by suitable slotting of the lugs. In 
the case of large shunts, however, which are 


in addition to the shape and size of the ends, 
it is difficult to ensure that each and every 
strip is properly soldered into the lug. Held ^ 
described a multiple-unit shunt which appears 
to be particxilarly suitable for measurements 
of heavy currents. The shunt is built up of 
a number of units, each bolted to a bus -bar, 
as shown in Fig. 14. Any effect of the 
resistance of the bolted joints is very largely 
corrected for by the equalising leads shown 
in the figure, the resistance of which must be 
in the same proportion as that of the individual 
units of the shunt. Field shows that with 
this arrangement the distribution of current 
in the individual shunt units may be widely 
different without appreciable effect on the 
instrument reading, and gives the result of some 
tests made by Moore, where four shunts, each for 
150 amperes and of a resistance 0-0005()5 ohm, 
were connected in parallel to bus-bars. 

Each potential terminal was connected to a star- 
point by a 10-ohm equaliser, and as will be seen 



from the table below, even when one; or more of the 
shunts is entirely diBconiiected from tlic bus- ha, r, 
the instrument reading is only slightly alTocted. 
In practice tlic sliimte would l><)lt(‘d tight t.o tho 
bus-bars, and if tluB is carried out, aw in Fig. hi, tlie. 
current distribution will be a|)proxinia,t(‘ly txiual. 
Similar results were obtained witli eqimliHing liuids 
of much lower reaistanee, rnoro nearly Od oluu. 


Total Current. 

P.D. on Sliiiiits, Millivolts. 

Mean Shunt 

P.D. h(di\vo,en 

durn’int (Uihntlated 
from Star-]i()hit 

IM). 

(1.) 

<2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

P.D. 

Star-])oiuts. 

Amps. 

A 502-5 

64-87 

65-67 

61-25 

61-78 

63-39 

63-4 

Amps. 

502 

B 502 -5 

81-2 

80-9 

86-1 

■5-7 

63-47 

63-4 

502 

(1 502-5 

10-8 

94-8 

86-4 

63-5 

63-9 

63 -4 

502 

D 502-5 

79-3 

0-0 

87-87 

86-8 

63-51 

63-4 

502 

E 502-5 

79-1 

0-0 

87-75 

86-8 

63-41 

63-4 

r.o2 


intended for permanent connection in bus-bars, 
it is not easy to understand the reason for tlie 
ii’regiilarity. Shortening the length of the 
shunt lugs will reduce the cost of the shunt, 
but since this has to be made up by an equi- 
valcvnt length of bus -bar, the saving in this 
respect is not altogether valid. 

(ii.) Shunts for Large Currents , — The design 
of si units for large currents, say for 5000 or 
10, 000 am|)ercs, presents special difficulties. 
In l lic more usual type, as shown in Fig. 13, 


A. All the wliimtH were clamped tightly oo to the 

copper 1 )UH- bars. 

B. Shunt No. 4 was just laid on the har.s. 

C. All the shunts were just laitl on tlu' ImrH. 

D. Shunt No. 2 was isohited from oik^ bar and 

tight on tlu^ other. 

E. Shunt No. 2 was isolated from liolli har.s. 
Another arrangement desigiu'd to tiuict t,h(^ 

case of multiple bus-ba-rs is shown in Fig. 15. 
(iii.) Testing Fels. — h\)r test ing sets and for 
^ Journal I ,K,E. Iviii. OIK), 
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instruments for laboratory use a iitimber of 
volt ranges are obtained by means of ii series 
resistance divided at points appropriate to the 
range required and controlled by a switch. 
For various current ranges an instrunient is 
usually provided with a number of separate 


shunts which are connected according to the 
range required. A much more convenient 
method, however, is that based on the Ayrton - 
Mather Universal Shunt, in which the milli' 
voltmeter is connected directly across the ends 
of a shunt and the current led in at the desired 
point hy means of a switch. See Fig. 16. 

With a small shunt-box; of this type eight 
ranges from ()d5 ampere to 30 amperes are- 
provided. Change from one range to another 
is effected by 
movement of the 
switch, and it 
will he noted 
that the contact 
resistance of the 
switch does not 
affect the ac- 
curacy of the 
reading. 

In designing a 
sliimt of this kind 
it is necessai'y 
first to determine 
the total resist- 
ances E required 
for the lowest 
range 1 ; the value of tlie interinedia.tc ranges 
R-i, etc., will then he in the inverse proportion 
to the current I, i.e, 

El :r_ 

Thus, taking a in illi voltmeter requiring a 
pressui'e drop of ()•! volt and having a xesist- 
ance of 10 ohms, tlic value of E for a range of 
Od ampere will be l-Ol ohm. For a range 
of 10 amperes the resistance will be 1-01/10, 
and so on for tlie other ranges. 

(iv.) Heating of /SVwxnte.— The heating of a 
shunt :mado up of a number of tbiu sheets is 
most irregular, the liottcst portion being at 
the top edge of the central strips. The 
middle of the shunt will he hotter than the 
ends, where considerable cooling will take 
place by conduction along the coanecting leads. 


At full -load variations of tem peratu re of the 
order of 25° C. are foxmd with large sliimts. 

(v. ) Thermo F.M.F , — The copper - nickel 
alloy geiiei’ally used as a resistor has a thermo 
E.M. F. of the order of 4-5 micro -volts for U C., 
and thus a difference of teniperaturo of 17° C. 

l)etwoen the two ends will affect 
the pressure drop across a shunt 
by 1 ])or cent. Much larger 
dili'erence^s of tenrpeTiiture than, 
this are- found in practice, actual 
measurements showing a differ- 
ence of tempei’aturo between the 
ends of apjxroxitnatcdy 30° C., 
due to Peltier cEect only. This 
may Ijg still greater if the sliunt 
is erected in a vertical posi- 
I tion — that is, with one lug above the other 
— the lower end being connected to the nega- 
tive of the supply. In this case the increase 
of temperature at the positive pole of the 
shunt will he accentuated by the convection 
currents ; thus it is unsafe to connect a shunt 
ill a vertical position unless the positive pole 
is at the bottom. 

The usual method adopted by instrument 
makers to eliminate thermo E.M.F. is to 
include in the circuit of the connecting leads 
strips of the same alloy as the shunt metal. 
One end of these strips is connected to the 
potential screws on tlxo slrunt, and if of 
sufficient length to ensure that the other ends 
are at nearly the same temperature, providc? 
quite satisfactory eoinpensation. 

An extension of this method is that generally 
specified by the Admiralty, in wliicb small 
lugs of the 
same material 
as the shunt 
are soldered 
into the end 
blocks, as 
shown in Fig. 

17, the connecting wires being soldered to the 
curled ends of the strips. 

The British Engineering Standards Associa- 
tion requirements for shunts arc as follows : 

No part of a shunt shall i’is(!in icmporntui'e more 
than 80° C. above the tempcrxiturt,' of thc^ Kurrouiidiiig 
air after carrying the current corn's poiirlio^j; to the 
inaxinmm scale value of tlio indicator for two hours. 

“The main terminals of tlic .shunt sliall be .so con- 
structed that slight variations in the inctbod of 
connecting it to the circuit shall not alter tlic indica- 
tion of the instniment l)y more than 0-25 per cent. 

‘‘The construction of the shunt and connecting 
leads shall he such that no tlienno- electric force, is 
produced sufficient to alter the indication of the 
instrument by more than 0 -25 p('i' ci'iit.” 

All appendix gives the following n'canmnendations : 

^'’Erecting Skunis . — A shunt (li,s.sipatc‘s tlie heat 
generated when current i.s pa.ssing more hy conduc- 
tion than by radiation. It is therefore neces.sary to 
ensure that the ends of the shunts, and any bans to 






h'JG. 17. 
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which the shunts are connected, are of such section 
and area as to permit of good contact being made, 
and thus to prevent any rise in temperature due to 
insufficient section or bad contact. 

“ "When a shunt is built up of a number of sheets, 
the maximum cooling is obtained when it is erected 
in a horizontal plane with the sheets in a vertical 
plane, so as to permit the maximum amount of 
ventilation between the sheets. 

“If by reason of the design of the switchboard it is 
necessary to erect the shunt with its terminals one 
above the other, the lower end of the shunt should 
be connected to the positive pole. 

“ When the shunt ends consist of flat connecting 
plates machined either on one or both surfaces, it is 
essential to ensure that the whole of the surfaces 
are in contact with the bars to which connection is 
to be made in order that the lines of flow of current 
shall not be unduly distorted.” 

§ (21) Reoobdino- (Graphic oe Chalet) 
Instruments. — The instruments used for 
obtaining a graphic record of volts or amperes 
on a direct- current suppdy are almost invariably 
of the moving-coil type, but owing to the 
comparatively large amount of power req_uired 
to move a j)en over a moving chart wdth 'which 
it is in contact the energy losses are larger 
and the accuracy lower than in the case of 
indicating instruments. An ammeter of this 
type req^uires a pressure drop of the order of 
0*2 volt to operate the pen; such a pressure drop 
allows of little, if any, swamping resistance, 
and in consequence the temperature coefficient 
will be about 04 per cent for 1° C. Tor a 
recording voltmeter the resistance will be of 
the order of 20 ohms per volt. An additional 
source of error is that due to variation of the 
amount of ink in the pen : this affects the 
balance of the moving system and may modify 
the reading considerably. 

The Specification No. 90 of the British 
Engineering Standards Association has the 
following clauses, which apply particularly to 
moving- coil recoi’ding instruments. 

Ckise or oilier Proieciion . — “ The recorder shall he 
contained in a suitable case, of sufficient strength 
to afford adequate protection again.st injury when 
reasonably used, and to exclude dust from the work- 
ing parts ; the accessory apparatus shall he suitably 
protected when necessary to ensure permanence of 
the accuracy of the indications. The design shall 
be such, that complete safety to the operator is en- 
sured wlien the case is open for the purpose of 
changing the cliart or filling the pen.” 

Clock or Driving Mechanism . — “ Suitable means, 
easily accessible, shall be provided whereby the 
timing of the clock or other driving mechanism can 
be regulated so as not to have an error exceeding 
5 minutes in 24 hours,” 

Chart Ihding . — “ The scales on. charts employed 
in conjunction with recording ammeters, voltmeters, 
and wattmeters sliall be divided into 40, 50, 60, or 
75 divisions. 

“The value of each scale division shall bo either 
1, 2, or 5 of the units measured, or any decimal 
multiple or sub-multiple of these. 


“ A piece of the chart shall be permanently attaclied 
to the instrument in such a position as to permit 
of a ready comparison between the ruling on it and 
the ruling on a new roll of paper.” 

Pointer and Pen . — “ The pointer and pen shall be 
insulated from the electrical circuit of the recorder.” 

Pen to Pagier Friction . — “ Suitable means shall bo 
provided, when neicessary, wliereby the pressure of 
the pen on the paper may he adjxisted to prevent 
variations of pen to paper friction from introducing 
inaccuracy beyond the limits laid down.” 

Dampmgr.-— “ The moving system of a recording 
instrument shall he provided with means for damping 
its movement suitably for the conditions in which 
the instrument is used. Such means shall be inde- 
pendent of the friction between the pen and the 
paper.” 

External Shunts . — “ The drop in pressure across 
the terminals of a shunt to which a pernuuieiit 
magnet moving- coil recorder is connected shall not 
exceed 0-2 volt with the maximum indication on the 
recorder.” 

Limits of Error . — “ The error in tlie reading of a 
recorder, when tested over the effective range at the 
standard temperature, or at the temperature marked 
on it, and at ordinary frequency, or at the frequency 
marked on it, and, with the exception of a wattmeter, 
when placed in any position in a magnetic field not 
greatly exceeding that of the earth, and witli tlie 
pen approximately half full of ink, shall nob exceed 
the limits given in the following tabic. In the case 
of voltmeters and wattmeters the pressure shall have 
been applied for 30 minutes before the test is made. ” 


Description. 

Limits of Error expressed 
as a percentage of the 
Maximum-scale value. 

Voltmeter with free zero 
Voltmeter with joartially 
suppressed zero . 
Ammeter 

Wattmeter 

P or -- 
2-5 

] 15 

3'0 

3*5 


Variations i% the Iiulimtions due. to Clumgcs in the 
Amoun t of Ink. 

“The variation in tlie indication of a, ri'corder 
caused by varying the quantity of ink from pen full 
to pen empty sluill nob exceed f 3 |>er cent <»f the 
maximum-scale value.” 

In most of the recorders in general use the 
pien moves across the paper in tlio are. of a 
circle xMid the paper is iMiled aecmrdingly. 
An exception to this, how^ever, is the. 
“ IVfurday ” iiistruinent made by rMi'ssrs. 
Evershed & Vignoles, in wliieli ease the pen 
is pivoted and moves in a- strniglit line aeross 
the paper. 

Where a record is requirc'd to a high degrcM^ of 
accuracy, the “ Thread ” rc'conh'r, d('.scril)cd in 
the article^ on Thcrnioeoupb's,” i.s uhcmL 
This consists of a suspended ga,l viinonud.i'r, the 
pointer of whiedr swings freely ov'-er llu' paper. 
A blackened thread is interiinsed bctwi'cm llie 

^ See “ Thermocouples,’' § (10), Vol. I. 
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poiater and the paper, and a mechanism 
operated by clockwork forces the pointer down 
at regular intervals on to the thread, which 
makes a dot on the paper corresponding to 
the position of the pointer. In this way the 
pen-to -paper friction is totally eliminated. 
An instrument of this kind is sufficiently 
sensitive to allow of its use in conjunction 
with a potentiometer with the conseq[uerLt 
inorease in accuracy. s. w. m. 


Direct Cxjbrent Maciones, advantages of. 
See “ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (11). 
Design of. See ibid. § (4). 

Directional Wireless : the determination 
of the direction from which signals come 
in wireless telegraphy. See “ Wireless 

, Telegraphy Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus,” § (11). 

Disc Discharge, The : an arrangement for 
producing sparks of a dehnite audible 
freqLuency, for transmission in wireless 
telegraphy. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apparatus,” 
§( 2 ). 

Discharge through Gases, general theory 
of. See “ Electrons and Discharge Tube,” 
§ (7). 

Displacement Moment : the torque (per 
unit current) tending to dispilace the moving 
system of a galvanometer. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” § (21). 

Distortion in Telephone Transmitters, 
Electrical : incorrect translation of sounds 
by a transmitter, due to electrical causes. 
See Telephony,” § (15). 

Mechanical : incorrect translation of sounds 
by a transmitter, due to mechanical 
causes. See ibid. , § ( 15). 

Distribution Networks for Elbotrio 
Power. See “ Switchgear,” § (40). 

Distributor, High-tension: the compo- 
nent of a magneto, which transmits the 
sparking voltage from the secondary wind- 
ing to each spark gap in turn. See Mag- 
neto, The High-tension,” § (11) (v.). , 

Dolezalek Alternator, for audio-frequency 
work. See “Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (6). 

Double Current Working. In telegraphy, 
a system in which, signals are transmitted 
by the reversal of a current. See “Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (7). 

Double- plate Sounder: a telogi'aphic re- 
ceiver which emits a characteristic sound 
for each unit of the code employed. See 
“ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (6). 

Doublet, The Hertzian : two equal station- 
ary charges of opposite sign, varying in 
magnitude harmonically with time. Hadia- 
tion of energy hy.' See “Wireless Tele- 
graphy” § (4). 

VOL. IT 


DRWSDA.LE Galvanometer. See “Vibration 
Gralvanometers,” § (16). 

Dewsda^le Permeameter, for testing magnetic 
qualities in bulk. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (38). 
Drysdale Universal Standardising 
Hridoe: a bridge for the comparison 
of standards of electrical resistance. See 
“ Electrical Eesistanee Standards and 
Measurement of,” § (10). 

Drysdale Wattmeter : a precision dynamo- 
meter wattnieter of the null type. See 
“ Alternating Current Instruments,” § (10). 
Dti Tois Mag^nbtic Balance. See “ Mag- 
netic MCeasurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (27). 

Dn Bors Optical Mistiioo, for high magnetisa- 
tion tests. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and Properties of Materials,” § (44). 

Dtr Bois - HuBENS Galvanometer. See 
“ Galvanometers,” § (6). 

Dubdbll Alternator, for frequencies of 
100 to 2000 rc per sec. See “Inductance, 
Phe Measurement of,” § (7). 

Dubdell Galvanometer. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” §(8). 

Dubdell Inductor : a special form of mutual 
inductance used as a standard of magnetic 
flux. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 
Propeities of Materials,” § (3). 

Dubdell and Marohant. Point by point 
method of delineating A.C. wave forms. 
See “ A.C. Wave Forms,” § (1). 
DuBDELL-MAriiER Wattm.eter: a precision 
dynamometer wattmeter of the null type. 
See “Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§ (H). 

Dubdell Thermogalvanometer, use of, 
for the ineasurement of small currents at 
radio frequencies. See ‘ ‘ Radio-frequency 
Measurements,” §(18). 

Dufour Osoillograph: a form of cathode 
ray oscillograph. Sec “ Alternating Current 
InstrunLents,” § ((>2). 

Dy^namo Elkctrio Maohine : a generator 
the inagiietie hold of which is iiroduced 
by an electromagnet. See “ Dynamo 
.Electric. Machinery,” § (3). 

Design of. See ibid. § (4). 

Pundainenfcal Princqoles of. Sec ibid, § (3). 

DYNAMO J5LEOTBIC MACHINERY 

§(1) ElECTROMAONETIO TRANSrO.RlM[ATIONS OF 
Energy. — Dio purpose of dynamo machinery 
is to convert mechanical energy into electrical 
energy, or vice versa, the machin(3S used, in 
the lirst case, being known as “ generators,” 
and, in the second case, as “ motors.” 

The transformation of energy can be effected 
in two ways, the first, and one which has very 
little practical application, being by electro- 
static action, while the second, and much 

N 
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more general method, is by electromagnetic 
forces, or forces which depend on the inter- 
action of electricity and magnetism. A con- 
ductor carrying a current in a magnetic field 
has a force ^ acting on it when at rest, while 
if moved across the lines of magnetic force it 
has an E.M.F. set up in it, and this occurs 
even if there is initially no current in the con- 
ductor. These both depend on the strength of 
the field, which is measured by the number 
of lines of induction traversing a unit area 
placed at right angles to their direction, and 
on the rate of motion of the conductor. The 
electrostatic effect referred to is employed in 
such a machine as the Wimshurst influence 
machine, hut the power available is so small 
that the electromagnetic effect has been 
adopted to form the basis of all dynamo 
machines for practical purposes. 

As an example of what can be achieved by 
this electromagnetic action, with copper, iron, 
and some insulating material such as cotton, 
a copper rod of about the same diameter and 
length as a lead pencil, carrying as much current 
as it can without getting too hot, when in a 
position at right angles to the lines of induc- 
tion of a magnetic field, such as can be obtained 
by the use of iron, will experience a force of 
from 1| to 2 lbs,, in a direction at right angles 
both to its own length and to the direction 
of the field. A motor armature, say, 7 in. long 
and 7 in. in diameter could carry about sixty 
such conductors, each insulated with cotton 
and connected in proper sequence round its 
periphery. Such an armature, if run at a 
speed of about 1500 r.p.m., would be capable 
of exerting from 7 to 8 horse -power. 

Electromagnetic action takes place in accord- 
ance with laws first discovered by Faraday, 
and which may he stated thus : ^ 

I. A conductor carrying unit current placed 
in a magnetic field of unit induction or unit flux 
density (one line per square centimetre), in a 
direction at right angles to that of 'the field, 
experiences a force of 1 dyne per centimetre 
of its length, in a direction at right angles 
both to the conductor and to the field. 

II. A conductof moving wdth a velocity of 
1 cm. per second, at right angles to the lines 
of force of a magnetic field of unit induction 
or unit flux (one line per square centimetre), 
has, induced in it, unit electromotive force per 
centimetre of its length. 

In order to calculate either the force on 
the conductor, in the first case, or the electro- 
motive force, in the second case, it is necessary 
to know the strength of the magnetic field, 
whicli is given by the number of lines of 
induction per square centimetre. This strength 
of the magnetic field is defined as its magnetic 
imluctioii or flux density, and since, in most 

* See “ JClcrtromagnetic Tlieory,” § (9). 

“ See (bid. § (12). 


cases, the field is obtained with iron which is 
magnetised by the action of a current of 
electricity, it is necessary to determine the 
relation between the magnetic flux and the 
magnetising force produced by this current. 

If, as is usual, the current is flowing in a 
wire which is bent into the form of a solenoid, 
round a mass of soft iron, the magnetising force 
(H) in C.G.S. units is given by the expression 

H = 47r?2?’, 

where i is the current and n is the number 
of turns of wire per unit length of tlie solenoid. 

In this formula the current is measured in 
absolute units, which are ten times the value 
of the practical unit of current, the ampere. 
Thus, if I be the current in amperes. 


where the product ril is the number of 
ampere turns per unit length of the solenoid, 
and the magnetising force is given in C.G.S. 
units. 

The relation between (B) the magnetic flux 
density and (H) the magnetising force in O.Q.S. 



Fig. 1. 

units is expressed in the form of a curve wdiicli 
is determined for the material in (picslion by 
direct experiment (see Fir/. 1). 

The ratio of B to 11 is defined as the magnetic 
permeability and is generally dcnoi;ed by the 
symbol g ; its value clearly drqionds on H. 

The two laws ])reyioiisly given inav 1)0 
stated in somewhat dinerrait forni, \vhich, 
although easily recognised as equivalent, for 
certain purposes is more eonvenient, tlnis : 

(I.a) A closed circuit carrying a cur’rerit, 
when placed in a field of nmgiudic [lux, is 
acted on by a force w’hicli tends to H(‘t the 
circuit in sucli a position as to link witl) itsdf 
the maximum amount of lliix. 

The force in a given direcition, m(*a,Hur(H! in 
d 3 mes, is equal to the product of th(^ curfcnt 
and the increase of the amount of interlinked 

® For the method of doing this see “ Mngmq.jr; 
Measm-emeuts,” § (18) aiid following. 
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flux wliicli would result from a unit displace- 
ment of the circuit in the direction specified. 
In the case of angular displacement the 
resultant action will he a couple. 

(II. o) If there is any variation in the magnetic 
flux which is linked wdth a closed 'circuit, an 
E.M.P. is induced round the circuit which is 
eq[ual to the rate of decrease of the interlinked 
flux. 

It should be noted that, provided that the 
magnetic flux density is measured in absolute 
units (numher of lines of induction per square 
centimetre), the electromotive force is also 
given in absolute units. In practice the E.M.F. 
is measured in volts ; and 1 volt= 10® absolute 
C.G.S. units. 

According to Law I. the mechanical force 
on a conductor is at light angles to the flux 

and to the cur- 
' ^ rent ; the posi- 

tive directions 
of the three 
are related as 
shown in Mg, 
2, in| which O;: 
drawn upwards 
represents the 
direction of the 
flux, and O?/ 
horizontal and 
yg Fig. 2. towards the 

observer repre- 
sents the direction of the force. Oa; drawn 
horizontal and towards tlie right represents 
the direction of the current. If the current 
or the on flux he reversed, the direction of 
the mechanical force is also reversed. 

§ (2) The MivaxETio Field due to a 
Conductor. — The following method of illus- 
trating the action referred to is also useful. 



Current . 



Fig, 3. 


In a straight conductor, in air and carrying 
current, lines of foi'ce will surround the 
conductor symmetrically in the form of 
concentric circles, as shown in Fig. 3. 


If another conductor is arranged close to 
and parallel to the first conductor {Fig. I), and 
current is also passed through this second 
conductor, then, if the currents in the two are 
in the same direction, there will be a differential 
action in the intervening space, so that the 
magnetic field w^ be weak, whereas the total 



Fig. 4. 


field surrounding the two conductors will he 
increased. If the magnetic lines are assumed 
to he in tension, then they will tend to^ draw 
the conductors together. Similarly,^ if the 
conductors carry ourrenta in opposite directions 
(Fig, 5), then the field strength between them 


N 

N V 






V - 


Fig, 5. 


will he increased, and the total field surrounding 
them will be reduecil, and the conductors will, 
tliercforc, tend to move away f I’om one another. 
If a single conductor he placed in a magnetic 
field at right angles to the direction of the 
magnetic lines, the effect of its own field will 
he to cause a distortion of the inain field 
(Fig, (>), increasing tlie nnmlier of lines on 
one side of the conductor, and deiu'eaaing 
it on the other, tending i'C) jiroduce motion 
towards the weaker’ part of the field. If 
two conductors arc |)laced close to one 
another and carry equal currents in opposite 
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directions, then the distortion of the magnetic 
held produced by one will be eliminated 
almost completely by the distortion pro- 
duced by the other, and tie whole magnetic 



Fig. 6. 


held will remain in its original position, but 
tlie conductors will tend to move, one in one 
direction and the second in the o^'goQite(Fig. 7). 

The ease of a single conductor, situated in a 
magnetic field, ex- 
periencing a force 
and at the same 
time distorting the 
field, corresponds to 
the ordinary direct 
current generator 
or alternating cur- 
rent generator, and 
the case of two 
conductors, placed 
near one another 
and carrying equal 
and opposite cur- 
rents, corresponds 
to the compensated direct current machine or the 
induction motor. 

§ (3) Fundamental Principles. — A dynamo 
or motor consists, in its simplest form, of a 
conducting circuit, lying in one plane, which 
can rotate in a field of magnetic flux about an 
axis, also in the same plane, at right angles 
to the direction of the flux. In Mg. 8 the 
axis is represented hy the line AB, and the 
flux: is in the direction CD. 

The ends of the conductor are attached to 
either (a) a split tube of copper which rotates 
with the coil, for a direct current machine, 
or (b) two concentric metal rings, for an 
alternator.^ Conducting brushes rub on the 
tube or rings and convey the current to or 
from the circuit. In the direct current machine 
wo may suppose the split tube to be so arranged 
that when the plane of the coil is at right angles 
to the flux the brushes pass from one half of 
the tube to the other. In an actual machine, 
for reasons which are specified later, the brushes 
do not occupy exactly this position. 

If wo imagine the conductor as in rotation, 
in .such a manner that the upper part of the 
is approacliing the observer, an eleotro- 

' In rtonu^ a.ltcu’nator.s the armature is fixed while 
IJk' liehl of magnetic 11 ux rotates. 


motive force will be produced in the direction 
indicated and a current will flow round the 
circuit. When the coil has made half a turn 
the direction of the flux will be reversed, and 
the current, therefore, will be reversed in the 
coil, so that the end which was positive will 
become negative. 

Owing to the action of the split metal tube — 
the commutator — in the direct current machine, 
the connections between the brushes and the 
coil are reversed also, and the current continues 
to flow in the same direction through the 
external circuit ; we have a direct current 
generator. 

If two concentric rings are used instead of 
a commutator, the current in the external 
circuit reverses with that in the coil ; the 
machine is an alternator. 

Returning to the commutating machine, it 
will he seen that the action is reversible, and if, 
instead of moving the armature, coil as before, 
an external source 
of current is ap- 
plied, the coil will 
revolve so as to 
set itself in such 
a position as to 
embrace the 
maximum flux. 
By means of 
the commutator, 
which reverses 
the current in the 
coil at the right 
moment, the 
motion can be made continuous and a direct 
current motor is obtained. 

To make an alternator act as a motor it is 
necessary that the current bo made to reverse 



its direction at the^ iiistfxnt when tlio revolving 
coil is at right angles to the direction of the 
flux. Such a motor must, usually, have nioan.s 
for starting, but if suitably started w'ill run 
at a speed corresponding to the frequency of 



Fig. 7. 
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tile alternating current and exert considerable 
pmver. 

The magnetic flux may he obtained by the 
use of jiermanent magnets, and under these 
circumstances the machine is known as a 
3Iag7ieto Electric Machin.e or a Magneto.'^ If 
electromagnets are used the machine is known 
as a Dynamo. The power produced by a 
magneto is very small in comparison to that 
obtainable from machines using electromagnets, 
and in this article it is intended only to deal 
with Dynamo Machinery, 

The coils which carry the current required 
to produce the magnetic flux are called field 
Coils, The coils in which the current is induced 
in a generator, or through which the external 
current passes in a motor, are built up into 
a form which is known as the Armaiare. 

In most actual dynamos the armature coils 
like the field coils have an iron core. 

§ (4) Designing a Dynamo. — We now pro- 
ceed to discuss in an elementary way the 



is to arrange the conductors in, 30 slots, two in 
each {fig^ 9). It is essential that the con- 
ductors should be joined togetlier in such a 
manner as to form coils which embrace the 
armature, as shown in Figs. 10, 11. Each coil 
surrounds the armature twice and has its 
ends connected to adjacent sections of the 
commutator {Figs. 10 and 11). In addition 
it i& necessary to arrange the coils in such a 






Tig. II. 


manner that they may bo built up to form 
the armature, and for this purpose they should 
have uniformity of shape so that the coils may 
lie evenly on the armature. 

(i.) JO.C. M.acMnes . — In a direct current 
machine this is secured by the arrangenumt 



design of a small dynamo, and to show the 
application of some of the jirincijdes already’ 
discussed to an actual macliine ; by treating 
the matter in this way the various factors 
which affect the design can be most readily 
understood. The joroblem is to design a 
machine to convert electrical energy into 
mechanical energy, or mechanical into electri- 
cal ; in the latter case the conditions of supply 
of electrical power are usually given — this may 
he JJ-phase alternating current with a certain 
frequency and voltage, or direct current ; 
there may be also some conditions as to the 
constancy of voltage, etc., and there are also 
usually conditions qualifying the mechanical 
power that the m otor is required to give. Those 
take the form of specifying the speed, horse- 
power, torque, speed variation, etc. In the 
exam pie an armature of 1" diameter is assumed 
to have sixty conductors arranged round the 
periphery, and a simple method of doing this 
^ See article “ Magneto, The High-tension.” 


shown diagrammatioally in Figs. 12 and 12a. 
In Fig. 12a each slot is Bupiposcd to contain 
only one conductor bar, and it will be seen 
that a bar such as 1, 1 in a. slot at tho top of 
the armature is connected at one end to the 
segment 1 of tho commutator and at the 



Fig. 12 a. 


other to tho bar 1, 1 diametrically opposite 
to it. The left-hand end of this bar is connected 
to segment 2 of the commutator ; thus a 
circuit is formed witli its two ends connected 
to adjacent segments. Segment 2 is connected 
to 3 through the pair of bars 2, 2, and 2, 2 
also diametrically opposite, and so on. Tho 
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armature coils thus form a continuous circuit 
of four complete turns, and from each turn 
tappings are taken, off to two contiguous 
segments of the commutator. When the 
brushes are on segments 1 and 3 a current 
can pass from 1 to 3 either by the path 
11111222223 or by the path 14444433333. In 
each case it circles the armature twice. 

In the case of the machine illustrated in 
Fig, 9 in which we have 30 coils in series 
the Connections may be also followed by 
means of the polar diagram {Fig. 13). Here it 
will be noticed that if the armature is rotated 
the coils will be connected to the commutator 
segments in such a manner as to give the com- 
bined electromotive force of two circuits, in 
parallel, each of 30 coils in series. Fig. 9 gives 
a sectional view of a machine such as that of 
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the example, designed to run at 1500 r.p.m., 
and is approximately to scale. 

In considering this design it is first necessary 
to decide what amount of magnetism can be 
carried by the iron magnetic circuit. For the 
present it is assumed that such a calculation 
has been made, that the machine has two 
magnetic poles, and that it has been found 
that the amount of magnetism entering the 
armature on one side and leaving it on the 
other will be approximately 2-3 x 10® lines of 
flux, or 2-3 megalines. This amount of flux 
will give a mean flux density over the surface 
of the armature of approximately 30,000 lines 
per square inch (4650 lines per square centi- 
metre). With a rotational speed of 1500 r.p.m. 
the actual linear speed of the surface of the 
armature will be 2750 feet per minute, or 
550 inches per second, or approximately 1400 
centimetres per second. The average rate 
at which a conductor cuts the magnetic 
lines of force will be 30,000x550 — i.e, 
1 (>,500,000 lines per inch of conductor per 
second, that is to say, the average voltage 


in a conductor will be -165 volt per inch^ or 
1*15 volts for the 1" conductor assumed. If 
these conductors are joined up to form coils, 
and these connected in the manner specified 
above, there will be two paths in parallel, and 
each path will have 30 conductors in series, 
therefore the total voltage generated will be 
34-5 volts. 

If looked at from another aspect and it is desired 
to calculate the voltage which would occur due to 
lines of force entering and leaving a coil, we can 
assume that when a coil consisting of two conductors 
is in a plane at right angles to the axis between poles, 
that such a coil encloses 2-3 megalines. Half a 
revolution later, which will be accomplished in one 
50th part of a second, the coil has turned completely 
round, and now has lines of force passing through it 
in exactly the opposite direction. The change of 
flux which has occurred is from +2-3 megalines to 
-2*3 megalines — ^that is, a total change of 4-G mega- 
lines — and this has occurred in one 50th part of a 
second. 

The average rate, therefore, is 4-6x50, or 
230,000,000 lines per second, which will give rise to 
an average voltage of 2-3 volts; and as there are 
16 coils in each circuit of the armature, the total 
voltage will be 34-5 as previously determined. 

We may write the expression just obtained 
34-5 X 10® =4 X 2-3 x 10® x 26 x 15. On the left-hand 
side we have the volts multiplied by 10® ; on the 
right 2-3x10® is the change of flux per pole — the 
machine has two poles — 25 is the frequency, and 15 
the number of circuits. Thus we have 

Volts =4 X Flux per pole x Frequency 

X Number of circuits x 10“^. 

A little consideration shows that this formula, is of 
general application. 

Thus let the length of the armature be I centi- 
metres and its radius a centimetres, let it make n 
revs, per second, let the flux be fh, and the numl>er 
of circuits N. The number of conductors will be 2N- 

The surface of the armature through which the 
flux enters is irla cm. and the average flux density is 
^jirla. The speed of a conductor across the flux is 
2ira?i cm. /sec. 

Thus the E.M.F. per cm. is ^Tran^/Trla G-G.S. 
units, and the E.M.F. per conductor of length I is 
given by multiplying this by 1. Hence 

Volts per conductor — — - x 10'"®=2wl> x 10~®, 

ttUl 

and 

Total volts generated s=2wfl> x 2N x 10“® 

«4xd^x^^xNx 10“®, 
or 

4 X Flux per pole x Frequency 

X Number of circuits x 

(ii.) Alternators . — The method of calcula- 
tion given above is applicable for direct current 
machines, as the voltage at any instant is the 
same as the instantaneous voltages of all the 
coils which are connected in series ; that is to 
say, that if there are N coils, it will be N times 
the average voltjige of each coil — in the present 
instance 15 x 2-3, which is 34*5 volts. Machines,. 
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however, are freqxiently made as alternating 
current generators or motors, and in such 
machines the coils, instead of being connected 
to a commutator whieli periodically reverses 
the direction of current, are connected to slip 
rings in the case of revolving armature 
machines, or simply brought to terminals in 
the case of fixed armature machines. In the 
present case we will assume that the machine 
has the armature conductors connected up so 
as to form a 3- phase alternating current 
machine. There are 60 conductors. They 
will be connected up in three symmetrical 
groups, each containing 20 conductors or 
ten coils, and spaced 120° ajoart. The form 
of the voltage supplied by an alternating 
current machine is usually designed to be 
very closely sinusoidal. Each conductor as 
it revolves and cuts the magnetic flux will 
have induced in it a voltage which will repro- 
duce the shape of the magnetic field under 
each pole, for the reason that the armature 
is revolving uniformly. Thus if the curve 
giving the flux in terms of the time bo sinu- 
soidal, the curve connecting the voltage and 
the time will also ho sinusoidal 

The voltage, tlioroforo, of each conductor will have 
a form similar to tliat shown on tho atkched curvo 
{Fig, 14). If now two conductors Bituatod in adjacent 
slots are connected in aeries, each will have induced 
in it this same voltage form,_ but the resultant of tho 
two voltages will bo slightly different, in fact it can 
be obtained by adding together two bucIi curves 
which have boon diaplaccjd from one another by a 
distance corresponding to the pittih of a slot, wliich 
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in the prc'Bcnt instanct^ is 12". Bimilarly if three, 
four, or five conductors, situated in adjacent Blots 
are connected in sericH, tho rosulbuit voltage of 
the five will be different from that of each 
individual one. The flux form shown on Fig. 14, 
diKi to a single slot, may bo hbhuuumI to con- 
sist of a fiiiidainenttvl sine wave with miporpostMl 
haruionic.s of various frequencies, and tho proctJHS 
J\ist dese.rilx'd has ilu^ effect of cuincellmg tho higher 
fre(iueu(d<'H, leaving only tho fvindarncntal. In 
many niucbines not only are coils in adjacent slots 
connected in smiths, but these eoils frequently have 
fractional pitcdi — Ic. tlu'y do not span the full distance 
from one pole to another. Tins fractional pitch 
winding buuls to still further siipprcsB any harmonics 
in the fundamental voltage wave, and a further roHne- 
ment resorted to sometimes is tho use of a number 
of slots not integral with the number of poles. 


By all these various means the modern alternating 
current machine usually prodaces a wave of electro- 
iiiotivo force whicli approxiuiatcB exceedingly dosely 
to the sine wave (Fig. 15). It will be noticed, there- 
fore, in following through this description of the 
production of electromodve force in an alternator, 
tho exact form of the flux distribution is not of 
importance as the whole process tends to eliminate 
any variations from a sinusoidal form, therefore 
niachinea built in this way will give a sine wave of 
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electromotive force oven wlien the flux distribution 
is considerably distorted duo to load. 

Tho dcscriptioix given above is applicable perhaps 
more particularly to largo turbo alternators, for in 
small machines with a small pole pitch, these methods 
cannot always be adopted, but in such cases it is 
usual to make tho air-gap in the centre of the pole 
rather smaller than at tho sides, and bo give a flux 
distribution which is nearly sinusoidal, and has not 
many harmonics needing eliinination. 

If the form of the flux distribution under 
a pole need not have any i)aTticular shape, it 
will bo sim ))leBt to aasumo that it is sinusoidal 
for tli 0 purposes of calculation. If, then, in 
tho example alrcnidy qiiotod, tho flux distribu- 
tion follows a smusoidal form, tho maximum 
valuo will ho higher tlum tho moan value 
previously assumed of 30, OCX) lintis per sq. inch, 
in tho ratio of 7r/2, for this m tlio rati(.) of tho 
inaximuin to the mean value of a quantity 
which varies Biuusoidally ; henco the inaximum 
density will bo approxiiuately 47,000 lines per 
8(p inch, and as tlie mcehauical speed is the 
same as before, i.e. 550 inches per second, the 
rnaxiinuni voltage i)er itich of eonducjtor will 
bo 47,()0() X 550 X 10" «. This is equal to *26 
volt per inch, or 1*8 volts fur a 7" conductor, 
or 3*6 volts for a coil composed of two such 
conductors. This is the maximum value 
voltage, and as it follows a sinusoidal curve 
and has a fre(|ueney of 25 per second (corre- 
s]>onding to 1500 |)or minute) and two poles, 
tills instant-aiioous value will be 3*6 sin 2 rnt, 
wliero n is 25. Tho effective valuo of an 
altcrimting ourremt is measured by that of 
tho direct current which prodnees the same 
heating effect, and this will he the squai'c root 
of tho mean square, or in the case of a current 
of sinusoidal wave form *707 of the maximum 
valuo, SC) that the effevdive value of the 
voltage per coil will be 3*6 x *707, which 
is equal to 2*56 volts ; and as there are ten 
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coils ia each, phase, the total voltage -will be 
25‘5 volts. There is, however, a small factor 
to be takea into account which slightly reduces 
this value, and, where the coils, as in the 
present instance, are assumed to have a full 
pitch and are distributed in five adjacent slots, 
reduces the actual voltage by about 4 per cent, 
making the total effective voltage per phase 
24-5 volts. When three phases are connected 
together in the form of a letter Y, R can be 
^hown that the total voltage is ^y3 or 1'73 
times the voltage per phase, so that in the 
particular case we are considering the voltage 
between terminals will be 42-5 volts. The 
same value for the voltage would be obtained 
by considering the change in flux in any coil, 
as in the direct current case, treating the flux 
as varying in a sinusoidal manner. 

From the above considerations we have seen 
that the formula for obtaining the voltage for 
a direct current machine may be expressed as 
follows : 

Volts =4 X Tlnx per pole x Freq[uency x Number 
of coils in series x 10"® x P. 

For an alternating current machine the 
factors are exactly the same, except that the 
constant, instead of being 4, is 4*44. This 
follows from the fact that we haye to multiply 
the mean value of the flux by 7r/2 to obtain 
the maximum, and again by 1 1^2 to obtain 
the effective value. The product of these 
two factors is ITl, thus the 4 of the original 
formula becomes 4*44. 

The quantity P in this formula is the factor which 
allows for fractional pitch windings and other factors 
which tend to make the windings less efficient for 
produoing voltage than it otherwise would be. It 
should not be much less than unity, and for most of 
the calcnlations below may be omitted - 

(iii.) The Magnetic Circuit of a Dynamo.— 
This, unlike the simple anchor rings used in 
magnetic testing, is a composite one. In the 
simpler cases it may be considered as a series 
of portions formed by materials of different 
magnetic properties (such as air, soft iron, 
cast iron, etc.) composing a closed circuit. 
The component parts have different cross- 
sections and mean lengths. To a first 
approximation the total magnetic flux <i> pro- 
duced by the ampere turns applied to one or 
more portions may be assumed to traverse 
the complete circuit without leakage. In that 
case'we have 

Total flux 

Total reluctance 


0-4 X TT X ampere turns 
Sum of series reluctances 


0'4 X wNi 


h -I- -i. 4 ^3 _j_ 

fi^s^ 


where are the mean lengths (cm.), 

'•^‘ 2 ’ cross-sections (sq, cm.), 

I, 42 > permeabilities 

of the air-gap (yt(.= l) and the various other 
parts of the circuit (field magneto cores, plate, 
armature core, etc.). It should bo noted that 
the above equation 


Magnetic flux= 


M.M .F. 

Reluctance 


for the magnetic circuit corresponds to Ohm’s 
law for the electric circuit. 


Current = 


E.M.F. ^ 
Resistance 


§ (5) Armature Rbaotion. — So far no 
account has been taken of the effect which may 
be produced when the armature bars are carry- 
ing current. Carrying current does not directly 
affect the voltage which would be induced in 
a conductor, but it has an indirect effect in 
that currents which flow in the armature bars 
produce a magnetising effect which may con- 
siderably distort the original distribution of 
magnetic flux in the machine. It is usual to 
calculate the total magnetomotive force of the 
armature conductors, and combine this with 
the original magnet omotiye force of the 
field coils or exciting windings, in order to 
determine what the resultant magnetomotive 
force on the magnetic circuit will be, and so 
determine the amount of magnetisation that 
will occur under loaded conditions. In general 
the magnetising forces of the armature tend to 
neutralise the magnetising force of the field 
winding, so that in order to maintain the 
same amount of flux in a machine the fi(fl(l 
winding has to be considerably inc^roiiHod as 
the load on the machine increases. At any 
instant the various conductors in an armature 
will usually be carrying different currents, and 
they will occupy various positions relatively 
to the centre lines of the poles. The magneto- 
motive force due to each coil of the armature 
acts at right angles to the plane of the e.oil, and 
the number of ampere turns to which it is pro- 
.portional is found by multiplying together thc3 
current in the coil and the number of turns. 
The resultant magnetomotive force may be 
regarded as due to the armature turns in a 
coil placed at right angles to the direction 
of this magnetomotive force ; the number 
of ampere turns in such a coil is known 
usually as the armature reaction, and is 
determined in this way, as its principal pur- 
pose is for combination with the amperes 
turns on the field spools, in order to arrives 
at the resultant magnetising force of the 
machine. 

(i.) D.G. Machine . — Consider now a D.C, 
machine. We require to find the direction and 
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magnitude of the magnetomotive force due to 
the annatum current. In Fig. 16 let the brashes 
be BO set that the current in a circuit AOB 
rotating in a clockwise direction is reversed 
each time the circuit is perpendicular to NS, 


the direction of 
the flax. The 
direction of the 
current in the 
circuit will be 
such that the 
lines of mag- 
netic force due 
to it run as 
shown. The 
circuit in the 
position shown 
m o V e 3 as 
though it s 
right-hand face 
possessed south 

magnetic polarity and its left-hand face 
north j)()larity. The armature reaction is 
from right to left in a direction at right 
angles to the plane of the coil, The amount 
of the reaction in any direction making an 
angle 6 with this plan© is equal to 



Ampere turns x sin Q. 


As the circuit passes the commutating 
position the right-hand face becomes the left 
hand and vice versa^ but their polarities are also 
reversed through the change of current. The 
armature reaction is still from left to right, and 
of an amount given by the same expression. 
Now consider the complete armature. We 
shall have a second circuit A'B'' placed as 
shown, aymmch.noally with AB, but on the 
opposite side of NS. Ijct OB be perpendicular 
to NS and let 6 be the angle between the 
plane of either coil and OB. The current is 
the samo in each coil, and the resultant 
magnetomotive force of the two is clearly 
along OR, and we obtain 

Armature reaction “2 ampere turna per coil x ain 6 . 

This is for one pair of coils ; the total 
number of such pairs with which we have to 
deal will be half the total number of circuits ; 
those are arranged at various values of the 
angle 6, The resultant magnetomotive force 
due to the whole armature is therefore given 
by tlxe expression 2 ampere turns per circuit 
X I number of circuits x average value of sin 6 
l>otw^een 0® and 90*^. This average value, wh en 
tlio oirciiitB are numerous, is 2/7r ; while the 
ampero turns |)er ci remit multiplied by the 
number of circuits is tlie total number of 
ampero turns. Now the armature reaction 
is measured per polo of the machine. Thus 
the result just found requires dividing by 
the number of poles of the machine and total 
ampere turns thus becomes ampere turns 
per pole. 


We have finally for the T.O. machine the 
expression 

Armature reaction per pole = 

2 

“ X Armature tunxs per pole. 

The direction in which the armature reaction 
acts will depend upon the position of the 
brushes. If, as above, the brushes are set so 
that commutation takes place in conductors 
situated midway between poles, then the 
direction of the armature reaction will be 
at right angles to that of the magnetising 
force of the field spools. Armature reaction 
acting in this direction does not de- 
magnetise the field spools, but has a cross- 
magnetising effect tending to increase the 
density of flux at one side of the pole, and 
decrease it at the other. This distortion of 
the flux distribution is usually prejudicial in 
direct - current • machines, in that it causes 
bad commutation, as will be explained later. 
In small machines the usual remedy is to 
make the strength of the field spools high 
compared to the value of the armature 
reaction, and so keep the distortion to a 
value which is found by practice to be 
permissible. 

In the actual machine which we have been 
considering it will be assumed that each of the 
armature bars carries lOO am|)eres (correspond- 
ing to 200 amperes total current from the 
machine as there are two circuits in parallel). 
There are 60 conductors in the machine, equal 
to 30 circuits, or 15 circuits per pole as it is a 
two-pole machine. Therefor© the armature re- 
action expi’essed in ampere turns per pole will 
bo 100x15x2/71 = 960 ampere turns. This 
armature reactioa will be substantially con- 
stant in vain© and direction ; as, due to the 
action of commutation under the brushes, 
the current is reversed in any coil during the 
time it passes under the brushes, and coils 
which occupy similar position and space will 
always carry the same current. 

(ii.) A.C. Machine. — In a two or three 
phase alternating-current machine the currents 
ar© carried in two or three sets of windings, 
and are continually varying in value. In 
order to determine the value of the armature 
reaction it is necessaiy to consider the values 
of currents at some particular instant, and the 
position of the coils in. which these currents 
flow. W© shall assume that this machine is, as 
before, wound as a 3-phase machine, having 
three sets of circuits placed 126° apart, each 
set of circuits having ten turns or five turns 
; per pole. Suppose that the instant he chosen 
when the current in one of the circuits is 
th© maximum, and further that the direction 
in which th© armature* reaction acts is at 
right angles to this circuit, so that it has 
its full magnetising effect. The plane of the 
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circuit will be parallel to and the direction 
of the armature reaction perpendicular to the 
flux. It will farther be assumed that each 
conductor carries lOO amperes (as measured 
by an ammeter so that lOO amperes is the 
effective value of the current). The armature 
reaction depends on the maximum current, 
and for this circuit containing five turns it 
will be 5 X lOO x l*414.i other two 

circuits will be displaced 120° from the first 
circuit, and they are carrying currents dis- 
placed 120° from the current in the first 
circuit. The value at the instant considered 
will be the maximum value multiplied by 
sin 120°, and due to the inclination of the coil, 
the component of its magnetising force in a 
direction at right angles - to . the first coil 
considered will be further reduced in propor- 
tion of sin 120° : 1. Thus the armature 
reaction due to this coil will be found by 
multiplying the maximum value by sin^ 120° 
or J. The total value of the armature reaction 
will therefore be 1’414 x 5 x 100 x (1 -f- J-h J), 
which is eq^ual to 2*12 x 5 x 100, or 1060 ampere 
turns. 

In this calculation no account has been taken 
of the small displacement which occurs in 
consequence of the conductors which form one 
coil occupying different slots, and as was shown 
in calculating the voltage, a correction factor 
amounting to about 4 per cent must be used ; 
this will slightly reduce the armature reaction, 
aud make the value in this particular instance 
taken 1020 ampere turns. 

This armature reaction has been calculated for a 
comparatively simple position of the phases, but if 
any other instant were chosen, and the value of the 
currents corresponding to that instant and the dis- 
placement of the coils he taken into account, it 
would be shown that tlie armature reaction is 
sub.stantially the same ; in fact the armature 
reaction of a 3-phase machine romains practically 
constant in direction and in value relatively to tho 
poles. A caloulation for a 2-phase machine could 
be carried through in the same manner, and would 
give somewhat similar results. 

The value per pole of the armature reaction 
for a D.O. machine can therefore be exj)ressed as 

2 AT - 

- X N 3, X2,, 

TT 

where is the number of circuits per pole, and 
i the current in each armature conductor. 

For the 3-phase case this value becomes 

where i is the effective value of the current 
in each eonductor. 

Tho factor 2*12 is the product of 15 exioress- 
ing tho effect of the three circuits and 1*414 

‘ 'Fho i'iuitor 1*414 measures the ratio of the 
inuxiimim to the effective value of the current. 

“ See also § ((]). 


the ratio of the maximum to the effective 
current. 

The calculation of tho voltage from the flux of a 
machine and the calculation of the armature reaction 
have been gone into at some length, but these 
calculations are exceedingly important, and it will 
be showrv presently that the flux and armature 
reaction of a machine are the two chief factors 
involved in a design. 

§ (6) Output ob* the Machine. — The elec- 
trical output of a machine is the product of volt- 
age multiplied by current, and in the particular 
example chosen, the direct-current output will 
he 34*5 volts x 200 amperes = 6900 watts. 
In the 3-phase case the output is three times 
the product of volts by amperes in each phase, 
that is, 24*5x100x3 = 7300 watts. It will 
be noticed, looking at these figures, that the 
same size of machine with the same amount of 
flux and the same value of current in each* 
armature conductor, gives a slightly bigger 
output as a 3-phase machine than it does as a 
direct - current machine, but it will also be 
noticed that the calculated armature reaction 
for the 3 -phase machine is also slightly larger 
than for the direct- current machine, and that 
these two figures have a direct proportionality 
— that is to say, the output is proportional to 
the armature reaction. The reason why in the 
two machines the outputs and armature re- 
actions are not identical, is that, due to the 
disposition of the windings, the conductors are 
used a little more effectively in a 3 -phase 
machine in this particular case than they* are 
in a direct-current machine. 

It is now proposed to show the relationship 
that the flux and armature reaction bear to 
the electrical and mechanical output of a 
motor or generator. 

The electrical output of a machine in watts 
is the product of volts and amperes. From the 
previous calculati()n.s it has been shown that 
volts are proportional to tho flux, frequency, 
and number of turns ; and also that armature 
reaction is proportional to turns and current, 
consequently of course ciirrent will vary as 
armature reaction and inversely as niiml)er of 
turns. If, therefore, volts and amperes in tho 
expression for output are expressed in terms of 
flux and armature reaction, and the equation 
simplified, it will be found that the output 
in watts can he reduced to tho following 
expression : 

Watts =27r X Revs, per second x Flux 

X Total armature reaction x 10"*. 

Tima in a bipolar D.G. machine we have, omitting 
the factor T, and patting Arnxaturo reaction « 4', 
and Revs, per sec. = 11, 

Volts c=44>x?ax]Srx 10”* 

. 2 TT 

Amperes =— x ^ x 

is 2 

n=|- R.2. 
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— volt amperes 
“ =27r.R'i>x>l^X 10“** 


==27r Revs, per sec. x Flux X Total armature 
reaction x 10“®. 

. formula for an A.C. machine can bo obtained 

*^^*^ilciTly. 

Xu the above expression the total armature 
^^sctcjtion and the flux are used, being the 
^^Unature reaction per pole multiplied by the 
^^Ui-ialber of poles in the machine and the flux 
from either pole. Obviously, in this 
^^Pi'ession, 27r x revolutions per second is the 
^^gular velocity, and consequently since the 
utts are equal to Torque x Angular velocity, 
LLlo Torque will be represented by 

lElux X Total armature reaction x 10- ®, 
is equal to (‘h . d.')/10 dyne cm. 
“<^nother method of deriving the output 
a. dynamo is as follows. 

^ach element, e.g. a square centimetre of 
surface of the armature, has a certain number 
pX conductors carrying current ; the force, 
130. dynes, acting on the conductors in this 
^I^tuent will be the product of the total 
ota.j:;*j;. 0 at in these conductors and the magnetic 
ftii2c density through the area. From this 
"Wo can find the torque on the armature and 
Iioi:iQe the output. Let the radius of the 
«^i*raature in centimetres be a, its length Z, 
'tilie number of circuits each of one turn N, the 
tiiimber of poles 2, the total flux <!>, the current 
in a^mperes i, and the armature reaction 

(i.) Direct Current . — The number of con- 
doctors concerned is 2N which are connected 
30 as to make N circuits or N/2 circuits per 
I'Jole. The flux issuing from one pole is 4>, and 
LKe surface through which this flux passes 
is TraZ. Hence 


Mean flux density 


Tcat 


Oiarrent x Number of conductors 

per cm. of circumference 

2M i _ m 

~STa^ 10~10Ta 

TTence 

Mean force per sq. cm, = 


Torque per sq, cm. 


WttW 


Total torq\io = ^5- dyne cm. 

for there are 2Tal sq. cm. on the armature. 
But Total armature reaction 

^4 Ni_m 

TT 2 TT ’ 

for there are two poles and N/2 circuits per 
jpole. 

<| > , Vp 

TIius, Total torque = dyne cm. 


(ii.) Alternating Current . — We assume the 
positions of maximum current and maximum 
flux density to coincide and consider a current 
in a conductor when in a position making an 
angle 6 with this maximum position. The 
armature has as many phases as there are 
circuits. 

tj:> 

The mean flux density = 

Since the wave form is sinusoidal 
Maximum flux density = 

Flux density when in position B sin 6. 


If the effective current be i amperes, its 
maximum value in C.G.S. units is 1*414^/10. 
Thus Current in position <9™(1*414/1())^ sin <9. 
Number of conductors in an element BO of 
the surface ={2N/27r)d^9. Thus the force per 
unit length of this elementary strip 


_ 1414^^ 
2b7raZ 


sin*^ OdO. 


Torque on armature of length I 

l'4UN‘I>i P"- , 

— 20V-i 

lAUmi 
■" 20 ' 

Now consider one complete circuit made up 
of the conductors on two opposite elements 
do of the armature. The current is 1414^ sin 0 
and the number of such circuits 2Nd0/27r. 
Thus the ampere turns are (l*414Ni sin 0)/7r. 
The magnetomotive force due to this circuit 
acts in a direction perpendicular to it; to 
obtain the equivalent ampere turns which will 
produce the same efleet in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the flux we must multiply the 
expression by sin 0, and to find tlie total 
armature reaction must sum this for all 
values of 0 between 0 and tt. We thus find 


^i 4i4Ni r 
TT Jo 


sin^ 0 do, 


1414N^ 

2 


Thus 1414Ni=24>, and hence as for the L.C, 
case, 

Total torque = dyne cm, 


It insmad of aap|) 08 mg the conductors uniformly 
distributed over the armature wo had supposed 
them concentrated into throe sots of circuits each 
containing N/3 turns at angles of 120®, we should 
■' "2”' 2N,, 


replace the 
N 


Np 

ttJo 


sin** 0 dO by y (1 4i +l) and the 


f r 

“ 1 sin^ 0 dO by one half this amount and awive 
Vo 

at the same result for the output. Wc should also 
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arrive at tlie result already obtained for the 
armature reaction. 

Now 

1 watt = 10'^ ergs per sec. 

= 10’ dyne cm. per sec. 

Thus 

1 dyne cm. = 10“’ watt sec. 

= 10"’ joules. 

And the Torq[ue— 

Flux X Total armature reaction x 10 -®. 
The output in watts is, we have seen, equal 
to 27r Revs, per sec. x Torque. Thus 

Output = 27r X Revs, per sec. x Flux 

X Total armature reaction x 10~® watts. 

The flux ^1> is measured by the number of 
lines of force issuing from one pole of the 
field. It is sometimes more convenient to 
work in terms of the total flux which, since 
there are two poles, is in this case equal to 2h, 
and then we have 

Output = 27r X Revs, per sec. x f Total flux 

X Total armature reaction x 10“^ watts. 


the flux ; its ends must he supposed to rest on 
conducting rails PP^ Q,Q'. Let there be H 
lines of induction per cm. of the conductor in 
the neighbourhood of PQ, and let the current 
he i. 

The force on PQ is i . H x PQ, and the work 
done in the displacement is ^ . H x PQ x PP^ 

But H xPQ xPP' = increase of flux through 
the circuit. 

Thus increase of energy = t x increase of 
total flux. 

Prom this it follows that the total energy 
is equal to i x total flux. 

Thus energy ^ ^ x Total flux = x 

= Ampere turns x Plux per turn. 


Turn now to the case when the flux arises 
entirely from the current and denote hy L the 
ratio of the total flux through the circuit to the 
current producing it. 


Then 


Tot al flux _ Ntf> 
Current T* 


Hence L^ = N^>. 


Por practical engineering purposes it is some- 
times preferable to have the torque expressed in 
inch-pounds rather than in dyne-centimetres; 
and if the total flux is expressed in megalines, 
and the total armature reaction in ampere turns 
then, changing the units of force and length, 
the expression for torque in inch -pounds then, 
becomes 

Torque in inch-iJounds= Total flux x Total 

armature reaction x -044:5. 


■ § (7) ElECTEO - MAGNETIC InDITCTION. — A 
still further aspect of the conversion of 
mechanical into electrical energy can be 
obtained by considering the stored energy in 
an inductive circuit ; by an inductive circuit 
is meant an electric circuit in a field of 
magnetic induction. Usually such a circuit 
consists of a number of turns surrounding 
an iron core. 

When such a circuit carries a current it 
possesses energy, and the energy depends on the 
current and the total number of lines of force 
linked with the circuit. Let the number of turns 
of the circuit he N, the 
flux through each turn 
ch, and the current i. 
The current itself will 
produce flux through 
the circuit, but we will 
consider first the case 
when d? arises entirely 
from causes external to 
the circuit. 

Consider a case when 
the lines of induction are perpendicular to the 
cii’ciiit. Take an element PQ of the circuit 
{Fig. 17) and imagine it displaced to P'Q' in a 
direction perpendicular both to itself and to 



The quantity L is known as the coefficient of 
self-induction of the circuit. It is measured 
in Henrys ; ^ it depends on the shape and 
dimensions of the circuit and of the material 
with which it is surrounded. A circuit having 
a self-induction of 1 Henry is such that a change 
of current of 1 ampere per second produces an 
E.M.P. of 1 volt. 

If the current is made to vary in any way, 
the flux through the circuit will alter and an 
electromotive force will he set up which, hy 
Faraday’s second law, is equal to the rate of 
decrease of the total flux, that is to - d{Wmdt. 
Thus from the value of already found we 
have 

E.M.P. of self-induction = — ~(LQ. 

To maintain the growth of the current an 
E.M.P. equal and opposite to this must he 
applied. 

Work will be done and the energy of the 
circuit increased at a rate measured by 

and the product in the case in which L is 
constant becomes 


Thus the total amount of energy required to 
raise the current from zero to i is 

ro 

^ If i is measured in C.Cl.S. units and the flux in lines 
per square centimetre, the energy will be in ergs. If 
the current be given in amperes an<l tlie Ilux in 
megalines, the energy will be in joules x 10“**. 

® See “Electromagnetic Theory,” §§ (4), (5). 
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This expression, if we substitute for 'Ll its 
value becomes 

■|N'^b?*, or flux X Ampere turns. 

In the cases we are concerned with we are 
dealing generally with coils carrying current 
moving in fields which, in the main, are not 
due to the current in the coil, and the energy 
stored in the coil is measured as above in the 
first case by the product of the flux per turn 
multiplied by the ampere turns. 

In a dynamo, and for simplicity we will 
assume a D.C. case, although it applies 
equally well to any dynamo, a coil situated at 
right angles to the magnetic axis, so that it 
embraces the total flux of the machine, and 
carrying a current, will have stored magnetic 
energy in it. For instance, in the example we 
have considered already such a coi], consisting 
of one turn and carrying 100 amperes, embraces 
2-3 megalines, and will have stored energy of 
2*3 X 10® X 100 X 10"’’^ O.G.S. units or 2-3 watt 
seconds. Half a revolution later this coil will 
embrace flux in exactly the opposite direction, 
i.e. the direction of energy will be reversed, and 
the change in energy will be twice the above 
value, i.e. 4*6 watt seconds ; the average rate 
of change, which, of course, represents power, 
will be this amount divided by the time during 
which the reversal occurs, which is l/50th of a 
second. Therefore, the rate at which energy is 
being expended in order to cause this alternat- 
ing magnetic energy is 230 watts in each coil ; 
and as there are a total of 30 coils, the total 
of the machine will bo 30x230 = 6900 watts, 
which was the output of the D.C. machine 
previously arrived at. 

In considering the output of a D.C. machine, 
the direction in which the armature reaction 
operates is fixed by the brushes, and the 
magnetisation due to the armature is generally, 
for practical purposes, at right angles to the 
magnetic axis. In an alternating - current 
machine, however, the armature reaction does 
not act in this manner ; in fact, only when 
running on a purely energy load does this 
occur. In a D.C. machine, due to the action 
of the commutator, the current delivered 
to the external circuit is a steady one, and 
though this machine may be, and frequently is, 
connected to a highly inductive circuit, the 
current is practically steady, and, therefore, no 
self-inductive voltage occurs. The voltage of 
the machine is the whole voltage of the circuit. 
In an alternator the current is not com- 
mutated, but is applied to the line exactly in 
the form in which it is generated in the 
machine, i,e. as an alternating current ; such 
an alternating current when put through an 
inducti ve circuit gives rise to a voltage induced 
in this circuit, and external to the alternator. 
It will thus be seen that the voltage generated 
in the alternator is only a portion of the whole 


voltage which is mduced in the complete 
circuit and from which it diffei's in phase. If 
the matter is looked at in this way, and 
it is assumed that the current in the circuit 
is in jjhase with the total voltage in the 
circuit, this current will obviously be consider- 
ably out of phase with the voltage generated 
by the alternator alone. This is the usual case 
with alternating-current circuits. The current 
differs in phase very considerably from the 
voltage generated by the machine. In the 
more usual alternating - current circuits the 
effect of capacity can be neglected, and the 
effect of self-induction only considered. This 
causes the current to lag in time behind 
the voltage. In an alternator the effect of 
current lagging behind the voltage is to 
shift the direction of the armature reaction and 
cause it to oppose very largely the magnetis- 
ing effect of the field spools, and thus to de- 
magnetise the whole magnetic circuit. When 
considering the torque of an alternator it is 
necessary to take this factor into account, as 
it is only the energy component of the total 
armature reaction which gives rise to torque 
and requires the corresponding mechanical 
energy to rotate the machine. 

If the value of the angle of lag bo 0 the 
output is given by the expression 

Volts X Amperes x cos 0. 

The above considerations show that in the 
design of a dynamo the two important factors 
are the amount of flux, which depends on the 
amount of iron in a machine, and the amount 
of armature reaction, which depends on the 
amount of copper ; in designing a machine it 
may be made with a lar^ amount of copper 
and a small amount of iron, or a large amount 
of iron and a small amount of copper ; it is the 
skill and experience of the designer which 
determines the correcit proportions of these 
two components. It is hardly feasil)le to dis- 
cuss fully how a design should ho arrived at in 
any particular machine as to the X)roportion 
of those two components, but an attempt will 
be made to show how each of them influences 
the design, .so as to indicate how a proper 
relationship can be obtained. 

§ (8) ThM MAaNETTO ClEOUTT. DETAILS OE 
DESr(3N.~In considering the magnetic circuit 
the most important feature is that iron becomes 
saturated at a flux density of about 100,000 
lines per square inch, 16,000 to 16,000 lines 
per square centimetre (see Fig. 1). Up to 
this point the magnetic flux is roughly pro- 
portional to the magnetising force, the value 
of the permeability given by the ratio of *" 
B/H is nearly constant. Above this point the 
amount of flux is increased only slowly 
by increasing the magnetising force. The 
other feature is that where reversal of 
magnetism takes place, as it does in the 
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a.rm£uture of d37iiamos, a loss is associated 
with this reversal.^ This loss varies with 
different grades of iron, and it can he reduced 
by alloying a small amount of silicon, which 
increases the specific resistance and also to 
a small extent helps the permeability. In 
dynamo machinery also there is a loss due 
to eddy currents set up in the iron. This is a 
conductor, and currents are induced in it as 
it rotates in the field of the machine. These 
currents are greatly reduced by laminating 
the iron and separating the laminae by an 
insulating material. But- metallic contact 
between the laminae cannot be entirely 
prevented ; eddy currents and loss of energy 
are a necessary consequence resulting in the 
heating of the iron. In actual practice, and 
with ordinary frequencies, the losses that 
occur can be dealt with without excessive 
rise of temperature, and probably the chief 
limit in the magnetic circuit of modern 
machinery is the saturation limit. In a 
preliminary design of a machine it is necessary 
to make a sketch of the probable shape of the 
magnetic circuit. The section of iron can be 
reduced in the centre of the jioles with the 
advantage that the length of turn of the 
magnetising coils can he made as small as 
possible. The section must be increased in 
the neighbourhood of the air gap so as to reduce 
the density of flux where it enters the armature, 
and where the iron is cut away in the form of 
slots to accommodate the windings. 

A Imowledge of the voltage, speed, and 
output of the machine and of the magnetic 
area and length of its armature and other 
parts enables us to calculate the total flux 
required in the armature to give the desired 
effect. The flux in the field coils and yoke 
must be greater in order to allow for leakage. 
By dividing the total flux in each part by the 
magnetic area of that part we get the corre- 
sponding flux density. The magnetisation 
curves for the various materials enable us to 
calculate the ampere turns per unit length 
to produce this flux density, and multiplying 
these by the length of the iron core in each 
case we find the total ampere turns. ^ 

Allowance must he made for flux which 
leaks across the intervening space between 
poles and does not actually enter the armature, 
and a magnetic circuit has to be designed so 
as to keep this leakage as small as possible. 
Such magnetic leakage occurs when the 
machine is running on open circuit, but the 
amount is very much increased when currents 
are flowing in the armature windings which 
tend to demagnetise the field winding, and 
which consequently call for larger magnetising 
force on the field spools to produce the same 
amount of flux in the armature. 

^ See “Magnetic Measurements," § (1) (xii.) ; also 
“ Magnetic Hysteresis,’* “ See § (4) (iii.). 


The next step in the design of a machine 
after a preliminary sketch of the magnetic 
circuit, and determination of the amount of 
flux which such a circuit would carry, is to 
calculate the number of turns on the armature 
for the voltage required. Such a calculation 
will probably involve a modification in the 
amount of flux in the magnetic circuit in order 
that a convenient and symmetrical form of 
winding may be used. For instance, in a 
three-phase machine the slots must obviously 
be some multiple of three, and it is also 
necessary that an integral number of turns 
should be used in each slot. Having made the 
necessary modifications, the armature reaction 
can he calculated from the number of turns 
used and the amount of current which the 
machine is to carry. This armature reaction 
will enable us to determine the amount of 
leakage which will occur, and also to 
determine how much of the magnetic 
circuit will have to be sacrificed in the form 
of slots to accommodate the winding. These 
considerations may further modify the design 
of the magnetic circuit. Having done this 
it will be necessary to consider the winding 
itself, whether space can be found for the 
conductors to carry the currents allowed for, 
with a reasonable current density in the 
copper, whether losses in the copper will 
cause too high a temperature, whether room 
can be provided for the necessary insulation, 
and whether in the case of large alternating- 
current machines excessive eddy currents are 
likely to occur in the large copper conductors. 
The value of the armature reaction arrived at 
will also determine the number of ampere turns 
which must be put on the field windings, as 
these ampere turns must nob only supply the 
magnetism, but must be able to overcome 
the neutralising effect of the armature reaction, 
and the necessary space must he available on 
the magnetic structure for field spools of 
sufficient size. These considerations may load 
to modification in the winding, that is to 
say, possibly a smaller number of turns may 
be necessary, with a corresponding smaller 
armature reaction, and consequently a larger 
flux must be used. 

Another important feature in the design 
is that a machine must conform with patterns, 
dies, and other parts which may exist in a 
manufacturing organisation, and also the 
machine must be capable of being modified 
for various voltages. 

From all these considerations it will be 
realised that the design of a dynamo is a 
very complex matter, and very many con- 
siderations influence the final design which 
is chosen, but the two broad features stand 
out which influence the output ol)tamed 
from a machine ; first, the amount of magnetic 
flux which can he carried in the iron circuit, 
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and secondly, the amount of current whicli 
can bo carried in the copper circuit. If a 
quality of iron were available which would 
allow, say, 10 per cent more iux to be carried, 
then the output coxdd be increased by this 
amount, but it also could probably be increased 
still further, as the leakage flux would now 
be a smaller percentage, and consequently the 
armature reaction could be increased since the 
consequent increase in leakage could now be 
permitted. By this means it is probable 
that, provided the copper heating is not a 
limit on a machine, a 10 per cent increase 
in the permeability in the steel would allow 
about 20 per cent more output to bo obtained 
from a given size of machine. Researches are 
being made in alloyed steels, and it is possible 
that some result of this type may be ewontually 
obtained. 

With regard to the other limits, it is improb- 
able that a better conducting material at a 
reasonable price will be obtained than copper, 
but continual improvements are being made 
in means for getting rid of the heat generated 
in the copper conductors, and also great 
improvements are taking place in the methods 
of insulating coils, and economising the space 
oocupied by the insulated conductors- In the 
preliminary design of dynamos, it is convenient 
to express armature reaction in the form of 
ampere turns per unit of oircumforence, and 
flux in the form of mean flux density per square 
inch of circumference of the armature. Per- 
missible values may bo assigned to those two 
quantities, depending on the type and size of 
machine to be designed, and from them a first 
approximation can be quicikly obtained to the 
general dimensions. 

§ (9) iND'uoTroN MAoiriNES. — Most of the 
considerations given above apply to machines 
where the initial magnetisation is supplied 
by means of direct current. A rather different 
form of machine is an induction machine, of 
which the chief example is the induction 
motor. ''Xho machine consists of two i;)arta, 
the stator, or fixed part, and the rotexr which, 
in a motor, rotates in the field due to tlio 
stator. In this case the excitation necessary 
to maintain the flux in the niac-hine is supplied 
by alternating curixmt, and, as already men- 
tioned, when alternating current and flux are 
used, alternating electromotive forces are 
introduced into tlie circuit. It is noeesaary, 
therefore, in an induction motor, in order 
that the power factor may bo reasonably high, 
that the magnetising current should bo kept 
small. The same considerations apply in 
induction motors as in all other dynamo 
maoliinc^s, leading to the result that tlio output 
is the product of tlui acdlve armature reaction 
and active flux. In tliia type of maehino it is 
not necessary to use a component of the 
magnetising current to neutralise the rotor 


or working armature reaction, as this, as we 
shall see, is automatically done by means of 
a current differing in phase by a riglit angle 
from the magnetising current which is induced 
by the reaction of the stator windings. It is 
also very desirable- that the amount of leakage 
flux should he kej)t a minimum, as obviously 
if a large leakage flux occurs, the actual work- 
ing- flux in the armature will be reduced, and 
the output of the machine will fall in conse- 
quence. 

Aiiother feature in an induction motor which 
influences its ultimate output is that a slip 
must occur in order to induce the necessary 
currents in the rotor bars. Slip is the difference 
between the speed of rotation of the rotor 
and the speed of rotation of the magnetic 
field on the stator, as will be described later. 
If the rotor current is large, requiring a large 
slip, the frequoney of the rotor currents in- 
crease, and a phase displacement of the rotor 
currciits relatively to the working flux will 
take place which reduces the elfective torque 
of the motor. 

Most induction motors are made as S-phase 
machines, but it is a little simpler to under- 
stand the theory of a 2-phaso motor, and 
therefore this will be discussed. In a 2-phaB0 
motor the stator has two sets of coils arranged 
at right angles to ono another and connected 
respectively to the two pihases of the supply 
circuit. The rotor is assumed to have a largo 
number of phases. If the stator is connected 
to the supply circuit, c.urrenta will flow and 
flnx will be produced. This flux will bo just 
sufficient to induce a voltage in the stator 
equal to the Bup|)]y voltage, and the current 
will bo just enough to produce this (unount of 
flux. Current and flux arc always in phase 
with ono another, i.e. attain their maxima 
at the same instant. Voltage is, however, 
greatest when the flux change is greatest, and 
as sinusoidal values of esurrent, flux, and 
voltage aro assumed voltage will bo directly 
out of pba.so with current. Voltage will also 
bo induced in the rotor windings due to the 
alternating flux produced by the stator 
currents. 

Referring to Fi(f, 18, assume for the moment 
that, due to magnetising currents flowing 
in the stator winding A A, flux oscillates in 
the diroction BE. Tliis flux induces voltage 
in the coil A A and also in the rotor coils aa. 
If the rotor coils arc connected up so that 
ourrent can flow through them due to the 
voltago induced by the flux along BB, and if 
such currents are in phase with the voltage 
so induced, then the* currents will be at a 
maximum in the region aa, since the coils in 
this position eml>race the largest amount of 
flux. The magnetising force causing flux to 
oscillate along axis BB will be the resultant 
I of the currents in AA and aa, and this resultant 
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'will not be equal to the original magnetising 
force of. AA mtil an additional current flows 
in AA which is equal and opposite to the 
currents in aa. All this is just what happens 
in an ordinary static transformer, and the 


AA 



net result is that there are two components 
of current in AA, one an impressed magnetising 
current in phase with the magnetism along 
BB and at right angles to the voltage across 
AA, and the other equal and opposite to the 
current in aa. These two latter currents are 
at a niaxirnum value when the flux is at a 
minimum and are in phase with the voltage 
across AA, Further, they are carried by 
conductors placed close to one another and 
they therefore neutralise one another, and as 
there is no flux when they are at a maximum 
they do not exert any force on one another 
tending to cause rotation of the rotor. So 
far, the effect of the currents in the phase BB 
has been ignored, and the conditions discussed 
are those that would occur in a single-phase 
motor or static transformer. However, the 
windings BB have the same relationship to the 
phase B of the supply as windings AA to 
phase A. Whilst, therefore, the flux along 
BB is a nihiimum and the currents in aa 
and their counterpart in A A are a maximum, 
the fl-ux due to phase B will have a maximum 
value in the direction AA. The two conductors 
aa and AA carrying equal currents in opposite 
directions are in a magnetic field at right 
angles to the direction BB, parallel, that is, to 
the line joining the two conductors A and a. 
Thus the case illustrated in Fig, 7 arises. 
A strong circumferential force acts on the 
conductors at aa tending to cause rotation in 
the rotor. 

There is another and rather simpler way 
of regarding an induction motor, which is 
based on the fact ^ that the currents in the 

‘ The magnetic fields due to the two currents may 
l)c fei)r('HentO(l by expressions H sin nt and H cos nt. 
Tli(‘S(' ;i,r(‘ at rifflit angles, and theii; resultant is H 
iiieliiicd af an aiiglo nt to the direction of the second 
llf'ld. The! (lireetion. therefore, rotates, the period 
being 2t/w. 


two sets of coils AA and BB give rise to a 
rotating magnetomotive force which produces 
a continuously revolving flux. The rotating 
flux cuts the rotor bars and gives rise to 
voltages and currents in them. The voltage 
will be greatest where the rate of cutting is 
greatest, ie. where the flux is densest, and 
if the currents in the rotor bars are in phase 
with the voltages induced these currents will 
he greatest where the flux is greatest, and 
consequently mechanical forces will occur as 
in Fig. 6. When the motor is running, its 
rotational speed will he slightly slower than 
the rotational speed of the flux, and only the 
difference in speed will cause cutting of the 
flux hy the rotor bars. The rotor windings 
have a low resistance, and the slip or speed of 
cutting will he just sufficient to produce the 
voltage necessary to force the current required 
in the rotor windings through the resistance 
of the windings. The rotor windings consist 
of bars or wires carried in slots, and are 
therefore inherently highly inductive, but 
when the motor is running the frequency of 
the rotor currents is so low that inductive 
voltage is very small and the currents in the 
windings are practically in phase with the 
voltage induced in the bars, and the phase 
relations discussed above hold. When start- 
ing the rotor is at a standstill, the frequency 
is the same as in the stator, and the currents 
tend to become displaced and no longer occur 
in the bars situated in the densest portion of 
the flux ; further, the low resistance rotor 
winding tends to prevent flux penetrating into 
the rotor. The conditions at starting are 
not, therefore, favourable for high starting 
torque, but in small motors sufficient initial 
torque can usually be obtained at the expense 
of a large initial rush of current. In larger 
motors resistance is inserted in the rotor 
windings and cut out after the motor has 
attained speed. 

§ (10) Commutation*. — Direct - current 

machines are usually made with a closed 
armature winding from which connections 
are made at regular intervals to the com- 
mutator bars. Diagrams, Figs. 10 and 11, 
show portions of two forms of such winding, 
the first being suitable for high - voltage 
machines, and the second for low - voltage 
machines. In each case, the span between 
the two sides of the coil is practically one polo- 
pitch on the armature. Fig. 12 shows a por- 
tion of a winding connected to the commutator, 
and with a brush in position. This brush is 
arranged so that the coils make contact with 
it when they are in the neutral position 
between poles, that is to say, when there is 
no voltage induced in them ; the coil being 
connected to the commutator bars which are 
in contact with the brush, and short-circuited 
by the brush. Commutation consists in 
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reversing the current in the coils during the 
time that they are short-circuited hy the brush. 

Carbon or graphite brushes are used, as 
these ensure lubrication of the commutator, 
and also have a considerable amount of resist- 
ance. The resistance between the brush and 
the commutator segments is practically pro- 
portional to the area of segment in contact 
with the brush. If reversal ‘vrere considered 
to take place very slowly, it could be seen that 



im. 19 . 

the current flowing from a brush into the 
winding through the commutatoi’ bars will 
divide up amongst the coils with which the 
brush is in contact in proportion to the 
contact resistance between the bars and the 
brush, and consequently the amount of 
current will gradually change as the coil 
moves past the brush. 

In actual practice commutation has to h© 
effected in a very short interval of time (usu- 
ally -001 to -002 second), and the reversal of 
a. large current in a 
coil which is embedded 
in slots in the iron of 
the armature in a very 
short interval of time 
would give risci to a 
consid er al)b v oltage, 
whicdi tends, as sho wn 
earlier, to prevent re- 
versal of the current. 

It is therefore noces- 
sary to use force to 
cause this reversal of 
the current in the time 
allowed, and this is 
don© by causing the 
coil, during the period 
of reversal, to rotate 
in a magnetic field, 
which will give a volt- 
age equal and op- 
posite to the self- 
inductive voltage of 
the coil. Immediately the coil is ^ short- 
circuited by the brush, the current will tend 
to change to an. ultimate value equal to the 
voltage induced in the coil divided by the 
resistance of the coil, and such a curve of 
current charge is shown on Fig. 19. 

The initial part of this curve is to a large 


extent independent of the resistance of the 
coil and brush, and depends upon the rotational 
voltage and the self-induction of the coil, and 
in order that the current may be reversed 
properly, the rotational voltage must be made 
proportional to the current which the machine 
is carrying. The usual means for doing this 




is to provide the machine with small auxiliary 
poles called Commutating Poles, situated mid- 
way between the main poles. Fig. 20 shows 
such an arrangement of poles. 

These poles are provided with coils which 
are traversed by the main armature current, 
so that the commutating flux produced is 
proportional to the current which the machine 
is carrying. Fig. 21 shows the distribu- 


tion of flux and armature reaction for the 
commutating pole machine at no load and 
when carrying full load. This diagram shows 
clearly the distortional effect produced by 
the commutating poles which enables com- 
mutation to be effected. Fig. shows a 
similar curve for a machine which has a com- 
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pensating ■winding on the main poles in addi- 
tion to the commutating poles. 

In these figures the letters F and A refer to 
the flux and armature reaction, ■while C is the 
current. 

Suppose that the machine is carrying 100 
amperes, then the current in the coil would 


have to change from plus lOO amperes to minus 
lOO amperes during the commutation period, 
or during the time that it is short-cireuited by 
the brush. If this has not happened, the coil 
will be carrying more or less current than 
should he, and the current will have to change 
suddenly when it breahs contact with the 
brush. This sudden change in current at the 
end of the commutating period gives rise to 
sparking, and if bad sparking takes place the 
commutator rapidly deteriorates and the 
machine becomes inoperative. The important 
object to be obtained in the proper design- 
ing of a machine is that commutation shall 
take place without appreciable sparking. The 
means for accomplishing this result have been 
discussed, but in practice they are not always 
attainable, and it is therefore undesirable to 
build machines in which the current per coil 
exceeds a certain safe value. If a large 
current machine has to be built, it is necessary 
to build it with many poles, and a correspond- 
ing number of parallel circuits, so that the 
current in each individual coil is kept to a safe 
value. Ill addition to limiting the amount of 
current in the coil, it is desirable to make the 
self-induction as low as possible. 

In the diagram, lig. 12, is shown a means 
frequently used in D.C. machines, in which it 
will he noticed that there are two coils per 
slot, and that the pitch of the end windings is 
an integral number plus a half. 

The induction of a coil undergoing commu- 


tation is not the self-induction of the coil by 
itself, but its induction relatively to the next 
coil which is still short-circuited by the brushes. 
In the arrangement shown on Fig. 12 one side 
of the coil is in the same slot with the coil next 
to it, and therefore its self-induction is very- 
low, and mutual induction relatively to the 
next coil high; on 
the other side the 
coils occupy adjacent 
slots, and therefore 
the self-induction is 
represented by the 
flux that can pass 
through the tooth 
between them. The 
energy available for 
causing sparking and 
burning of the com- 
mutator and brushes 
is represented by the 
product of the sur- 
plus or deficit current 
that the coil carries 
at the moment it 
leaves the brushes, 
and the flux associ- 
ated with this cur- 
rent that can pass 
through the tooth 
or teeth between coils. Expressed in other 
words, it is proportional to the square of 
the current in a coil multiplied by the co- 
efficient of self-induction. As it is not 
possible to neutralise the flux of self-induc- 
tion exactly by means of commutating poles 
under all conditions of operation, it is desirable 
to keep the self -inductive energy low. This 
can be done by means described above and 
other similar devices, and also by keeping the 
core length short and by keeping the current 
in each coil as low as possible. An actual 
oscillograph of the current in a coil of a com- 
paratively large generator when running 
heavily overloaded is shown, on Ficf. 23. If 
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commutation is taking place correctly, the 
current flowing from brushes to commutator 
will be evenly distributed over the surface 
of the brush, and consequently the potential 
difference between brush and commutator 
will be uniform. Therefore a convenient 



Fig. 22. 
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means of testing proper commutation is to 
measure the difference of potential from, front 
to back of the brushes ; if this is low, coin- 
matation is correct. 

§ (11) DiKECT-CTJRRENT G EASTER ATOBS ABD 
Motors.— “The great advantage of direct- 
current machines is that : 

(i.) They can be made self -exciting. 

(ii.) They can be used in conjunction with 
storage batteries. 

(iii.) The speed can be readily varied. 

So far as generators are concerned, the 


dux density at the air-gap and in other parts 
of the magnet are : armature reaction ; the 
leakage between the poles, and more particu- 
larly between main and commutating poles; 
the permissible size of armature conductors 
and slots, and the current in the conductors 
both from the point of view of heating and the 
possibility of satisfactory commutation. 

Some consideration has been given to these 
features in the early part of this article. The 
actual design of the machine cannot be made 
subject to any definite rules, as the final choice 
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tendency at present is to confine these to 
small machines, though in certain oases large 
machines are used, especially in connection 
with electrolytic plants ; but, in c()riseq[uerico 
of the possibility of varying the speed, there 
is a big field for both large and small direct- 
current motors. 

The magnet frame of a large machine is 
shown on Mg, 24. 

The number of poles on a direct-current 
machine depends on the size, speed, and the 
voltage. Generally, the larger the output, 
the greater the number of poles ; the higher 
the speed, the fewer the poles, and the higher 
the voltage, the fewer the poles. The factors 
which determine the design and permissible 
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depends on factors, many of which are purely 
of a manufacturing nature, but in practice it 
has been found that a number of poles which 
correspond to a frequency of 20 to 30 cycles 
give a satisfactory design of machine. The 
length of the cor© varies between p and 
where p is the polo pitch at the circumference 
of the armature. 

In most D.C. machines the mechanical 
stresses due to centrifugal force do not form 
a limit in the design, as limits due to com- 
mutating difficulties occur earlier. The 
armature punchings on small machines are 
made in a complete circle, and for large 
machines are made in segments, the segments 
overlapping one another by a half. Tor a 
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givea diameter of armature the amount of 
material will be reduced somewhat by in- 
creasing the number of poles, though this gain 
is most marked when changing from two to four 
or six poles, but if too great a number of poles 
are used, there may be excessive magnetic 
leakage between the poles. The commutator 
consists of copper bars in width about in- to 
I in. insulated from one another by plates of 
mica about -03 to *04 inch thick. It is undesir- 
able to allow more than 25 to 50 volts per inch 
of circumference of the comnintator, as in case 
of a very severe or sudden overload excessive 
sparking may momentarily occur at the 
brushes, and the copper vapour and carhon 
particles may form a conducting path round 
the commutator, thus a flash over may occur 
from one brush to another. 

The use. of a compensating Avinding on the 
main poles, either in addition to or instead of 
commutating poles, tends to prevent excessive 
sparking under these conditions, and is fre- 
quently resorted to on machines subject to 
very severe service. 

It has been mentioned that D.C. machines 
can be made self-exciting ; they may also he 
separately excited. When self-excited there 
are two ways of arranging the exciting circuit. 
These are known as shunt and series excita- 
tion respectively. In the first case the exciting 
windings are connected across the terminals of 
the machine, and in the other case the exciting 
windings are arranged in series between the 
armature and the external circuit. In some 
cases a comhination of 
both these methods of 
excitation is used. J^ig. 
25 shows the two ar- 
rangements. 

(i.) Shunt Dynamo . — • 
With the shunt method 
a dynamo will tend to 
keep constant voltage 
with constant speed of 
rotation, and this is 
usually the desired con- 
dition for a generator, 
as the line is most conveniently carried at a 
constant voltage. Actually, the voltage of a 
shunt machine drojos slightly with increase of 
load, due to the demagnetising efleet of the 
armature in reducing the flux, and also to 
ohmic drop in the windings of the machine. 
This drop in the armature voltage of course 
decreases the excitation current, and the effect 
is therefore accumulative. In order that a 
shunt machine may maintain its voltage 
reasonably steady, it is necessary that the 
magnetic circuit should be saturated to a 
certain extent; in other words, the flux is 
not directly proportional to the exciting 
current. 

In. the curve. Fig. 26, are shown two so- 



called saturation curves from a typical machine, 
i.e. curves which show the relationship be- 
tween the gene- 
rator voltage 
and exciting 
current. These 
two curves 
correspond to 
normal speed ^ 
and hah speed ^ 
of the machine. 

On the same 
diagram are 
shown also three 
other curves — 
the straight 
lines A, B, C — 
which correspond to different values of resist- 
ance of the exciting circuit. The slope of the 
lines gives in each case the value of the ratio 
voltage/exciting current, i.e. the resistance. 

If the machine is operating at normal 
speed, it Avill be seen that definite voltages 
occur at the intersections of A and B with the 
upper curve, hut when the resistance of the 
exciting circuit is increased to correspond to 0, 
no definite voltage is obtained, and the machine 
becomes unstable. The angle of intersection of 
these lines is a measure of the stability of 
the machine. There is nearly always a small 
amount of residual magnetism in the iron 
circuit, which gives initial tendency for the 
machine to excite itself. The connections 
between the brushes and. exciting winding 
must he such that this initial tendency be- 
comes accumulative and the machine excites 
itself. It is also necessary that the winding 
should have a sufficiently low resistance, 
otherwise self-excitation will not occur. In 
the curve, which corresponds to the low speed 
of the machine, it will be noticed that the 
voltage produced by the machine is not 
enough to cause sufficient excitation current 
to flow through the resistance of the excit- 
ing windings. At this speed, therefore, the 
machine will not self - excite. The shunt 
current of a dynamo may be as low as per 
cent of the main current on large machines, 
and 5 to 10 i)er cent on small machines. In 
any case it is a small proportion of, the total 
current of the machine, and it is therefore an 
easy matter to arrange variable resistance in 
the exciting circuits, whereby the voltage of 
the machine can he controlled. 

(ii.) Series Dynamo . — The series method of 
excitation is unsuitable for generators, except 
under a few special conditions of operation, 
but in many cases a few series turns are added 
to a shunt machine to correct for the inherent 
drop in voltage that occurs with increased 
load. 

(hi.) Shunt Motor . — For motors both forms 
of excitation are used. The shunt method of 
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excitation gives a tendency to constant speed | 
for a constant) voltage on the supply circuit 
and varying load, and the scries method gives 
a variable speed — low speeds with heavy 
loads, and high speed with light loads. 

When a machine is running as a motor 
coupled to a source of supply, the voltage 
generated in the armature will be approxi- 
mately equal to the voltage on. the line. When 
this voltage is constant, the excitation of a 
shunt motor will be constant, and independent 
of the load ; therefore flux will be constant, 
and as voltage depends on flux and speed, the 


entirely without load, and will run at a 
definite speed. All motors, whether series or 
shunt type, must have a resistance inserted 
in series with the armature during starting 
period until the armature can attain sufficient 
speed to generate the voltage equal to the 
supply voltage. This resistance is cut out 
after the motor has attained its speed. 

The mechanical construction of an armature 
is illustrated in Mg. 27. This shows the punch- 
ings carried on a cast-iron hub or spider, and 
the means adopted for firmly securing them 
in place. Yentilating ducts are left at intervals 
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speed will be constant also independently of 
the load in the armature. 

(iv.) Se.TUB Motor.— In the series motor, 
however, if the load increases, the current in 
the armature increases, so also does the 
oxcitatioa and flux ; therefore the speed will 
decrease, as a lower speed will be sufficient to 
generate the necessary voltage with, increased 
flux. The torque depends on the flux and 
armature current, and consequently a series 
motor is capable of exerting a very large 
torque at low speeds. This makes it particu- 
larly suitable for such duties as operating 
trains, etc. A series motor must never be 
entirely without load, otherwise it may run 
away and attain a dangerous speed. On the 
other hand, a shunt motor may he operated 


in the punchings. A complete armature is 
shown on Mg. 28. 

Typical views of complete machines are 
figured in. Mgs. 29 and 30. 

§ (12) Alternators. — In the alternator the 
commutator is eliminated, the ends of the 
windings heing brought direct to the terminals 
of the machine. The elimination of the com- 
mutator also allows the machines to he made 
much more readily in large sizes. At the 
present day the alternator is the most usual 
form of generator which is used. It is coupled 
to steam turbines, water wheels, steam engines, 
and gas or oil engines ; the total capacity of 
the machines installed being in, the order given. 

The stcani turbine has a very high rotational 
speed, (necessary owing to the high velocity 
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which, steam attains when issuing from a 
nozzle), and alternators have been built which 
can be directly coupled to steam, turbines. In 
this country the usual frequency is 50 cycles, 
which gives rotational speeds of 3000 r.p.m. for 
2-pole machines or 1500 for 4-pole machines, 
and most of the alternators now built run at 
either of these speeds. 

Alternators are made in almost all cases 
with the armature stationary, and the field 
revolving ; the two chief reasons for this being 
that with a revolving field it is only necessary 
to carry through the slip-rings the small amount 


get the output mentioned above, it is necessary 
to go to a very high peripheral speed, which, 
would attain in some cases 25,000 feet per 
minute. The rotor is usually built in the form 
of a cylinder with slots, which carry the exciting 
windings. The end portions of the winding 
are retained in place by stout steel rings. The 
exciting winding consists of coils formed from a 
flat copper strip, both the individual turns and 
the complete coil being insulated with mica. 

G-reat care has to he used in designing these 
machines and in choosing the right material 
to deal with the very high centrifugal forces 


Fig. 

of energy required for exciting the field, and 
further that it is much easier to put high voltage 
armature coils on the stator than on the rotor, 
especially if the rotor runs at a very high speed. 

The largest machines which are heing built 
at present have capacities of 10,000-15,000 kw. 
at 3000 r.p.m., and 30,000-40,000 kw. at 1500 
r.p.m. Such machines are usually designed 
to operate with a power factor of 80 per cent. 
The usual voltage for such machines is between 
OOOO and 12,000 volts. It has not been found 
desirable to build machines on a muoh higher 
voltage than 15,000, and if higher voltages are 
required for transmission purposes, this is easily 
obtained by means of step-up transformers. 

Tlie |)Tinoipal difficulties in connection with 
the designing of alternators for coupling to 
steam turl)inos are mechanical. In order to 


28 . 

associated with the high speed of rotation. It 
is necessary to give special attention to the 
proper balancing of rotors, otherwise serious 
vibration will occur, as machines very often, 
have to pass through what is called the 
“ critical speeds.” This is the speed at winch 
the rotor would naturally vibrate, and depends 
on its weight and the elasticity on the shaft. 
Means have to be provided on all machines 
which have to pass through this critical speed 
to prevent the vibration becoming dangerous 
at this point. 

The heat generated by the losses in the 
machine is carried off by means of air wdiieh is 
forced through the mtlchine by means of fans 
on the end of the rotor, ducts being providcnl 
both in the rotor and stator to ensure that 
the air comes in contact with all parts. 
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tSectional views of typical turbo-alternators 
are shown on Figs. SI and 32. 



Fig. 33 shows a stator frame without the 
windings, and Fig. 34 a similar machine com- 
pletely wound. A 2-pole rotor with the exciting 


ring is put in place on Fig. 36. The excitation 
is usually supplied hy means of a small direct- 
coupled direct-current generator, a view of 
which is shown on Fig. 37. Another view of 



a high-speed alternator coupled to a steam 
turbine is shown on Fig. 38. 

, Alternators which have to be coupled to 
steam engines rotate at a much lower speed, 
and therefore have to have more poles. A 
typical machine is shown on Fig. 39, the rotor 
for such a machine being shown on Fig. 40. 
A partially wound stator is shown on Fig. 41. 

Machines for coupling to waterwheels are 
intermediate in speed from those which are 



Fig. 33. 


.viiulings m place, but without steel letwuing driven by steam-engines and steam-turbines, 
■nigs, la shown on Fig. 35, and the retaining Such machines are built with definite poles. 
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shown on the attached sectional drawing 
{Fig. 44). 

The stator consists of a ring of laminations 
slotted on the inside and carr3dng the primary 


which have to be very strongly constructed 
as the waterwheel is liable to nm away if the 
load is suddenly removed, and construction 
has to be sufficiently robust so that the machine 


Fig. 42, 


will hold together even at si)eeds twice the 
usual speed. The construction of rotor used 
on such naacliinea is shown on Figs. 42 and 43. 


windings. The windings are arranged in 
groups corresponding to the number of phases 
and number of poles. The form of windings 
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FIG. 43. 

U (131 Induction MOTORS.-Themeehanical 

construction of a typical induction mo or is 


depends on the size of the motor and voltage 
of supply. For small machines, and some hrgh- 
voltage machines, the conductors consist of 
round wires formed into coils, and for larger 
machines the conductors consist of rectangular 


Per cent 
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bars. The rotor consists also of a ring of 
punchings of a lesser radial depth than the 
stator, as higher flux densities can he allowed 
in the rotor. The rotor winding is usually 
arranged for low voltage, and consists either 
of a set of bars short-circuited at their ends by 
rings, or of rectangular bars connected up to 
form groups corresponding to the number of 
poles and phases. 

The speed at which the magnetic field of an 
induction motor revolves, expressed in revolu- 
tions per minute, is obtained by multiplying 
the frequency in periods per second by 120, 
and dividing by the number of poles ; for 
example : an 8 -pole, 50- cycle motor will have 



Fig. 46. 
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a speed of 750 revolutions per minute. The consists of a cast-iron frame Avith feet. The 
rotor will revolve at approximately tins speed laminations axe carried in this frame and niinly 



when the motor is unloaded, and will have a held in place hy heavy cast-iron end flanges, 
slower speed when fully loaded. The difference The completely wound stator is sliowri in 
of speed or slip amounts to 2 or 3 per cent in Fig. 48. The coils in this machine are all ot 
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large motors, and about double this a^mount in 
small motors. 

A curve sheet showing the performance of 
an induction motor is shown on Fig. 46. 

An unwound stator is shown, on Mg. 46, 
and an unwound rotor in Figf. 47 . The stator 


the same shape and nest into one another 
at the ends, forming a bashet-like oonstruction. 
The terminals of the three phase are seen on. 
the near side of the stator frame. 

A completely wound rotor is shown on 
Fig. 49. 
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A short-circuited or “ Squirrel Cage ” type 
of rotor is shomi on Fig. 50. In this particular 
rotor the bars are electrically welded to the end 
short-circuiting ring, so that the whole structure 


the windings — six times normal current will 
cause thirty-six times normal losses. Provided 
this initial rush of current is not detrimental 
to the voltage regulation of the supply system, 
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is practically a jointless piece of copper. It 
has been mentioned already that a squirrel 
cage induction motor will give a reasonable 
starting torque at the expense of a large start- 
ing current. A motor of normal size and 


the limit of ability to withstand such a current 
lies in the motor itself, and usually in the rotor 
winding, as the current density is usually 
higher in the rotor bars than in the stator 
winding. Joints in the winding are a source 
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construction will take about five to six times 
normal current when connected to the mains, 
provided the supply voltage remains normal. 
This large current will cause heavy losses in 


of trouble, as obviously soldered joints are not 
always suitable if the winding is liable to he 
overheated, and bolted joints are likely to 
become loose. The welded rotor illustrated is 
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most suitable for withstanding the moment- 
ary overheating which may occur at starting. ■ 
It can be shown that the amount of energy 
dissipated in a rotor winding is equal to the 
amount of mechanical work done in accelerat- 
ing a machine up to full speed, but if the 
motor has to start against a load torque, 
the amount of loss in the rotor will be 
more. 

Where a motor is only required to start 
against a comparatively small load, the voltage 
at the terminals is sometimes reduced at start- 
ing and raised again when the motor has 
attained full speed. A convenient way to do 
this is to use a small transformer and a throw- 
over switch, or the windings can he connected 
A when starting, and changed to A for 
running, This arrangement reduces the start- 
ing voltage to 58 per cent, and the initial rush 
of current to one-third of what it would be if 
started at full voltage. 

Where it is necessary to keep the starting 
current low, and where large starting torques 
are required, a phase-wound rotor is used. 
Such a motor is illustrated in Fig. 49. The 
ends of the phase are connected to slip-rings 
on which carbon or graphite brushes make 


“e,” the charge on an electron. Electrical 
and Scintillation Method of Determina- 
tion of, using a particles. See “ Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (22). 
Electrolytic Determination of. See ibid. 
§ (23). 

Millikan’s Determination of. See ibid. § (21 ). 
Eaeth, Cureekts OB’’ Electricity stronger 
at times of magnetic disturbance and 
ascribahle to induction in the conducting 
layer of the surface of the earth by the 
varying magnetic field of the external 
current sheet. See Magnetism, Theories 
of Terrestrial and Solar,” § (25). 

Earth, Gbheral Magnetic Field oe the. 
See “ Magnetism, Theories of Terrestrial 
and Solar,’’ § (1). 

Earth Capacities : capacities between the 
plates of a condenser and the earth. 
Effects of, on capacity measurement. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (33). 
Earth’s Magnetic Field, Effect on Arc of. 
See “ Arc Lamps,” § (5). 

Measurement of. See Magnetism, Terres- 
trial Observational Methods.” 

Earth- PLATES : plates buried in the earth, 
used in '‘earth-return” telegraph circuits. 
See “ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (14). 
Earth Resistance, as a factor in the corro- 
sion of underground structures. See " Stray 
(Current Electrolysis,” § (15). 


contact, and resistance is introduced during 
the starting. 

The rings are sometimes short circuited when 
the motor has attained full speed in order to 
avoid the contact losses in the brushes and 
rings. Illustrations of typical induction 
motors are given in the figures on pp. 208, 209 : 
Fig. 51 shows a small motor used for general 
industrial purposes ; Fig. 52 is a large motor 
with separate bearings ; and Fig. 53 is a motor 
for driving a continuous steel - rolling mill. 
This motor is rated at 5000 H-P. at a syn- 
chronous speed of 92 revolutions per minute 
and a maximum output of 12,000 II. P. at 
about 90 r.p.m. The corresponding torques 
are 3*45 x 10® inch -lbs. and 8*45 x 10® inch-lhs. 

E. H. 0. 


Dynamometer, Rebelled Disc, use of, for 
the measurement of small radio-frequency 
currents. See V Radio -frequency Measure- 
ments,” § (18). 

Dynatron : a special type of thermionic 
valve having “ negative ” characteristics. 
Use of, as Oscillation Generator. See 
“ Thermionic Valve, its Use in Radio - 
measurements,” § 5 (iv.). 


Earth- wires, for telegraph poles. See Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (14). 

Earthing : connection of some point on a 
circuit to earth in order to fix the potential 
of the system. See “ Switchgear,” § (17). 
Ebonite Condensers. See “ Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (30). 

Eddy Current Disc. See Meters for D.C. 
Electricity,” § (2) (ii). 

Eddy Current Losses, in static trans- 
formers : power losses due to eddy currents 
in the windings. See “ Transformers, 
Static,” § (4). 

Eddy Cttreents : currents induced in masses 
of metal by changes of magnetic flux. 

In Transformer Cores. See " Electro- 
magnet,” § (6). 

Effective Value. The effective value of 
any quantity is the square root of the mean 
square of that quantity. If the quantity 
vary harmonically and be given by an 
equation such_. as i~l sin o}t, then the 
effective value I is given by the equation 

1=4- =^()-7071xI. 

v'2 

12 

For — sin® « (1 - cos 2ajf), 

and the mean value of cos 2cjot is zero. 
Hence 

" I 

1= A^(niean value of . 

' \l2 
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Efficiency, Cureent : a term used in 

electrolysis to denote the ratio of the actual 
yield obtained by electrolytic decomposition, 
to the theoretical yield calculated from 
Faraday’s la'ws. See “ Electrolysis, Techni- 
cal Applications of,” § (2). 

Efficiency, Energy : a term used in 

electrolysis to signify the ratio of the theo- 
retical amount of energy req[uired to de- 
compose unit mass of any substance, to the 
amount actually needed for the decom- 
position. See Electrolysis, Technical Ap- 
plications of,” § (3). 

Efficiency, Telephone, Measure op. See 
“ Telephony,” § (9). 

Efficiency of Thermionic Valves: the 
ratio of the power given out at the anode, 
to the total power taken from the steady 
source. See Thermionic Valves,” § (8). 

Effioienoy, Voltage : a term used in electro- 
lysis to signify the ratio of the reversible 
voltage required theoretically for the 
decomposition of a substance, to the actual 
cell voltage necessary. See Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (3). 

Einthovbn GtALVAnometer. See Galvano- 
meter,” § (7) ; “ Vibration Galvano- 

meter,” § (7). 

Critical Damping of. See Galvanometer,” 
§ (10) (Vi.). 

Electric Charge. See “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” §§ (2), (3). 

Electric Discharge through Gases, at low 
pressures. See Electrons and Discharge 
Tube,” § (1). 

Electric Displacement: the value of the 
quantity KR/dr where B is the electric 
intensity and K the inductive capacity 
at any point of an electrical field. See 
“ Units of Electrical Measurement,” § (13). 

Electric Eield : the portion of space in 
the neighbourhood of a charged body or 
current throughout which the electric 
forces to which it gives rise to are sensible. 

Electric Eorce ob Intensity. The force 
in dynes experienced by a unit charge of 
positive electricity concentrated at any 
point in an electric field measures the 
electric force or intensity of the field at 
that point. The assumption is made that 
the presence of the charge does not dis> 
turh the field. See “Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” § (2). 

Electric Oscillations, damping of, due 
to radiation and resistance. See “ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” § (7). 

Eleotric Potential at a Point. The 
work necessary to bring a unit of positive 
electricity from beyond the boundary of 
the field to the point, without disturbing 
the existing electrical distribution, measures 
the potential at the point. See “ Potential.” 


Electric Stress as a limitation to the use 
of dielectrics. See “ Dielectrics,” §(9). 
Dynamics of. See ibid. § (2). 

Eleotrio Waves, detectors of, for use in 
' wireless telegraphy. Se© “Wireless Tele- 
graphy,” § (18). 

Production of, by the acceleration of a 
moving charge. See ibid. § ( 1). 
Production of, on engineering scale. See 
ibid. HE-). 

Electrical Extraction and Bhfining of 
Metals. See Electrolysis, Technical Ap- 
plications of,” VI. §§ (L5j-(23). 

Electrical Intensity, definition of. See 

“ Electrostatic Field, Properties of,” § (7 ) ; 
‘‘Units of Electrical Measurement,” §(12). 
Distribution of, in discharge tube. See 

“ Electrons and Discharge Tube,” § (3). 

ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS, 
SYSTEMS OT 

§ (1) Fundamental Units. — All electrical 
measurements are founded on one of two 
systems, and each of these, when complete, 
requires four fundamental units. The funda- 
mental units in each of the two systems are 
those of length, mass, time, and a property 
of the electromagnetic medium. la the first, 
or electromagnetic system, the property of 
the medium utilised is magnetic permeability, 
and in the second, or electrostatic system, 
the dielectric constant is used. Frequeutly, 
for convenience, these properties are assumed 
to be of zero dimensions, but really the 
dimensioas are not known. ^ 

In mechanics there are only three funda- 
mental units, those of length, mass, and time, 
and these three would probably serve for a 
system of eleetrical measurements if the 
identity of electrical and mechanical pheno- 
mena could be established. This, however, 
is not possible without knowing the dimensions 
of “magnetic permeability” and diedoctrio 
constant.” The electromagnetic and electro- 
static systems of measurement, in. common 
with all others in which length, mass, and time 
are fundamental units, are called “ absolute ” 
systems, and because the units of length, 
mass, and time generally chosen are the 
centimetre, the gram , and the second 
respectively, the systems are also referred to 
as “ Centimetre Gram Second ” systems, or 
more briefly “ O.G.8.” systems. 

§ (2) Definitions. — In the electromagnetic 
system, unit electric current is defined as that 
of which the unit length at a unit distance 
from the unit magnetic pole exerts on the 
latter a nnib of force, the unit magnetic pole 
being defined as that which exerts unit force 
on a similar pole at unit distance ; the medium 
* See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” § (3). 
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is supposed to "be a vacuum. In the electro- 
static system unit ’ current is that which 
conveys the unit quantity of electrioity in 
unit time, unit quantity being defined as that 
which exerts unit force on an equal quantity 
at unit distance. Again the medium is 
supposed to be a vacuum. 

Starting from these two definitions Weber 
first framed two distinct systems of electrical 
measurements. Subsequently, Professor W. 
Thomson (later Lord Kelvin) defined a unit 
of work on Weber’s system and thus allowed 
all physical measurements to be connected 
together. Of the two systems of electrical 
measurements, the electromagnetic one is 
more convenient than the other for general 
purposes and is the one used in electrical 
engineering. 

The value of such systems for quantitative 
measurements cannot be over-estimated. If, 
instead, units had been arbitrarily chosen, 
the relations between them would still exist, 
and by the use of coefficients it would be 
possible to pass from one kind of measurement 
to another, but the number and complexity 
of these coefficients would make such a choice 
inexcusable. 

§ (3) Electrical Ukits. — The electrical 
phenomena susceptible of direct measurement 
are Quantity, Current, Resistance, and Electro- 
motive Force. With respect to Quantity, it 
has been found by experiment that two equal 
and similar quantities of electricity concen- 
trated in two points repel one another with a 
force (P) directly proportional to the quantity 
(Q), inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance (d) between the points, and 
inversely proportional to a quantity called 
the dielectric constant (K.) which varies with 
the medium. The equation representing the 
facts is 




( 1 ) 


(i.) Electrostatic . — In the electrostatic system 
K is usually taken as of unit value in a 
vacuum, and in such a case the unit of 
quantity is that which exerts a force of one 
dyne upon an equal quantity, the two being 
collected at points one centimetre apart in a 
vacuum. 

With regard to Current, it has been experi- 
mentally proved (first by Faraday) that the 
quantity (Q) of electricity conveyed by any 
given current (I) is simply proportional to 
the strength of the current and to the time 
(t) during which it flows. Hence we have the 
equation 

Q=R (2) 

Tlie mechanical effects observed in connec- 
tion with electricity give the connection 
between electrical and mechanical units. 
Whenever a current flows through any circuit 


it performs work, or produces heat or chemical 
action equivalent to work, and it has been 
experimentally proved that the work ( W ) 
done is directly proportional to the square of 
the current (I), to the time {t) during which, it 
acts, and to a quantity known as the resistance 
(R) of the circuit, which can be proved to be 
constant so long as the physical conditions 
are unaltered. This is expressed by the 
equation 

W = I2Rf. ... (3) 

It follows that the unit current Slowing for a 
unit of time will perform a unit of work (1 erg) 
in a circuit of unit resistance. 

By experiment, Ohm’s law connecting 
current (I), electromotive force (E), and resist- 
ance (R) has been verified, the equation being 


From this it follows that the unit electromotive 
force is that which produces the unit current 
in a circuit of unit resistance. 

If the dielectric constant K of air be assumed 
to be equal to unity, equations (1) to (4) 
suffice to measure all electric phenomena by 
reference to length, mass, and time. Other- 
wise expressed, it is possible to determine 
Quantity, Current, Resistance, and Electro- 
motive Force, by reference to Mechanical 
Units only. Equation (1 ) determines Quantity 
in terms of a Force and a distance, and since 
Force is measured in terms of a mass, length, 
and time, Electric Quantity can be expressed 
in a Length -Mass -Time system. Equation (2) 
determines Current in terms of Quantity and 
Time. Equation (3) gives Resistance in terms 
of Current, Time, and Work, and since the 
last is measured in terms of a Force and a 
Length it follows that Electric Resistance 
can also be measured by reference to 
mechanical units. Lastly, (4) gives Electro- 
motive Force in terms of Current and 
Resistance. It is clear, therefore, that the 
system is a coherent one enabling measure- 
ments of Quantity, Current, Resistance, and 
Electromotive Force to he measured in terms 
of Length, Mass, and Time. 

The units based on these four equations 
are called electrostatic units and are little 
used, except in electrostatics. The system is 
founded on a statical phenomenon, the force 
between two electric charges, and this is not 
the most convenient scheme for dealing 
with the many dynamical applications of 
electricity. 

(il) Electromagnetic , — Now the force exerted 
by a current on the pole of a magnet in its 
vicinity is a purely mechanical effect. This 
force (F) has been experimentally proved to 
be proportional to the strength of the current 
(I) and to the strength of the magnetic pole 
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(m). Further, if the current be at all points 
at the same distance from the magnetic pole, 
that is, if the conductor conveying the current 
is hent in a circle of radius r round the pole, 
the force is proportional to the length (L) of 
the conductor and inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance (r). This relation 
is expressed by the equation 


Erom which it follows that in this the Electro- 
magnetic System the unit current is that of 
which, the unit length everywhere at a unit 
distance from a unit magnetic pole exerts 
on the latter the unit force ( 1 dyne). 

In a manner similar to that for the electro- 
static unit of quantity the magnetic pole 
strength (m) is defined as that which exerts 
unit force upon an equal magnetic pole, the 
two being at points 1 cm. apart in vacuo which 
is assumed to be of unit magnetic per- 
meability. If the medium be of magnetic 
permeability g, we ha^e the general equation 




m2 


. ( 6 ) 


If g is supposed to have no dimensions 
and the equations (2), (3), (4:), (6), and (6) 
are adopted as fundamental, they give a 
distinct system of units called the Electro- 
magnetic System. The Electromagnetic 
.System and the Electrostatic System are both 
absolute inasmuch as all measurements in 
them can ultimately he referred to the funda- 
mental units of Length, Mass, and Time. 
As previously stated, the electromagnetic 
units are found much the more convenient 
when dealing with electromagnetic pheno- 
mena, and it is this system which is most 
generally used. 

§ (4) Practical Electeomagnetio Units. — 
The units of resistance, of electromotive 
force, and others in the electromagnetic 
system are either too large or too small to 
be convenient in practice. Definite multiples 
or sub-multiples of these units are there- 
for© used. Some of these practical units and 
their relation to the C.Gr.S, units are given 
below : 



Name of 
Practical Unit. 

' 

Value of 
Practical Unit. 

Eesiatance 

Ohm 

10® CG.a units 

Current , 
Eleotromotive 

Ampere 

i 

10-1 

Force . . 

Volt 

10® 

Quantity . . 

Coulomb 

10-1 

Capacity . . 

■ Farad 

10"» 

Inductance . 

Henry 

10® 


These practical units are consistent with 


the four fundamental units, 10® centimetres, 
10’^^ gram, one second, and unit magnetic 
permeability of a vacuum. In this system 
the Ohm, Ampere, and Volt are of convenient 
size, but such units as the Farad are incon- 
venient ; the microfarad is generally used 
instead of the Farad as th© unit of capacity. 
The unit of dielectric constant in this system 
is 10^® e.G.S. unit and is never used; the 
dielectric constant is always given in electro- 
static units. 

§ (5) Dimensions op thic Electrical Units. 
— ^Every quantity which is measured is given 
a name consisting of two parts or factors. The 
first is a number and the second is the name of 
an agreed unit of measurement. Thus we 
have 14 grams, 50 centimetres, 20 seconds, 
etc. The gram, centimetre, and second are 
the names of the units or standards of mass, 
length, and time, and the numbers 14, 60, 
and 20 denote the number of such units in the 
quantity measured. The units ,of length, 
mass, and time are usually designated by [L], 
[M], and [T] respectively, and are independent 
and fundamental. The electrical units we 
have seen can be expressed in terms of these, 
but as they are derived units it is necessary 
to know at what power each of the fundamental 
measurements enters into a derived measure. 
Thus velocity is measured in units of length 
divided by units of time and the powers of 
the fundamental measures of length and time 
in the derived unit of velocity are 1 and — 1 
respectively. Put otherwise, the dimensions 
of velocity are [L/T] or [LT"^], Acceleration 
is the rate of change of velocity and the 
dimensions of the unit of acceleration are 
j-Lt-it- 1] or [LT-2]. 

Th© product of a mass into an acceleration 
gives the number of units of Force required 
to produce the given acceleration in the 
given mass. The dimensions of the latter 
are therefore [MLT"^]. From equations (1) 
to (6) the dimensions of the electrical units 
in the electromagnetic system may readily 
he obtained. Thus from equation (6) 
[MLT-^]=[mT-«"2 ^~i]. Hence, th© dimen- 
sions of m, the unit Magnetic Pole, are 
Prom equation (6) we have 
[MLT-2] = [ILLi Hence the 

dimensions of I, th© unit of Current, are 
[L^ Similarly, from equations 

(3), (4), and (5) it is easy to find that the 
dimensions of the unit of Besistance .are 
[IT” V] ; the dimensions of the unit of 
Electromotive Force are [L» T" ; and 
the dimensions of the unit of Quantity are 
[L^ They all involve fA, Similarly, 

dimensions of the units in the electrostatic 
system may be written down. These dimen- 
sions are indeed given in Table I. and it 
will be observed that all include K. 
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Table I 

Dimensions of Electeical Units in tee Electro- 

STATIO AND ElECTEOMAGNETIO SYSTEMS 

L= Length. ]\I=Mass. T=Time. 
jU,== Magnetic Permeability. K= Dielectric Constant. 



"o 

Dimensional 

Formulae. 

Unit. 

a 

02 

Electrostatic. 

Rlectro- 

magnetic. 

Quantity 

Q 


L J 

Dielectric 

Constant 

}k 

H 

ra 

Current , 

I 

rLSM;iKi“l 

L J 

L J 

Resistance , . 

R 

[ffl 


Electromotive 

Poroe 

)- 

i 1 

L J 

Magnetic Pole 
Strength 


rLiM^I 

L £4 J 


Magnetic Per- 
meability 


K] 

[!] 

Capacity . . 

C 

[“] 

1 1 

Self Induct- 
ance 

Mutual In- 
ductance 

mJ 

[S 

H 


§ (6) Ratio op Units. — According bo the 
definition of the unit magnetic pole the mag- 
netic permeability fjL of vacuous space is unity, 
and according to the definition of the unit 
charge the dielectric constant K of vacuous 
space is also unity. Now, although we have 
every right to make these assumptions 
separately, they cannot be made simultaneously 
since jut, and K are really related. Hence 
unless p. and K are always inserted in formulae 
and equations the two systems of units are 
distinct the one from the other. It is clear 
from Table 1. that the unit of quantity in 
the electromagnetic system is 1 / ^JKp times 
greater than the unit of quantity in the electro- 
static system. Turther, since the dimensions 
of electric quantity must be the same however 
measured, the dimensional expressions for 
electric quantity in the two systems must 
bo equal. Hence 


equating the dimensional expressions in the 
two systems for any electric quantity. The 
equations do not enable us to find the dimen - 
sions of K or of p, but it follows that IJ jKp 
has the dimensions of a velocity. This velocity 
is usually denoted hy as already shown, ^ 
it is the ratio of the Electromagnetic Unit 
of Quantity to the Electrostatic Unit of 
Quantity. Its value is 3 x 10^“ cm. per sec.^ 

Maxwell proved theoretically that IJsjKp 
is the velocity of an electromagnetic wave in 
air, and when such waves were produced hy 
experiment and their velocities measured, 
the prediction was verified. Eurther, ^ has 
been experimentally proved that is 

also the velocity of light, and that light is an 
electromagnetic phenomenon. 

§ (7) Yalues adopted poe the Units. — The 
Absolute or C.Gr.S. system of units, while 
being ideal inasmuch as they are independent 
of the physical properties of any material, 
was, almost from the time it was suggested 
until the last few years, deemed by many to 
be impracticable, owing to the necessarily 
limited accuracy of absolute measurements. 

At the first meeting in 1862 of the Electrical 
Standards Committee of the British Associa- 
tion the question was very carefully considered, 
and it was recognised as desirable to refer 
results to concrete standards, made to represent 
as nearly as possible the C.Gr.S. units or 
multiples of them. The unit of measurement 
and the standard of reference thus became 
distinct things, and the general policy for the 
past sixty years has been to have reference 
standards, but to adjust them from time to 
time so as to more nearly approach the C.G.S. 
units or multiples of the units. In recent 
years, however, absolute measurements of 
electrical resistance and current have been 
made with an accuracy in excess of all 
commercial requirements, and in the opinion 
of many scientific workers it is no longer 
necessary or desirable to state values in terms 
of such concrete standards as are in use. 
The precision required in practice being less 
than that it is possible to obtain in absolute 
measurements, it is satisfactory in every way 
to give values in terms of the C.G.S. units 
or multiples of the units. 

§ (8) Absolute Measurements. — The three 
fundamental electric units are the Ohm, 
Ampere, and Volt, and since these are related 
by Ohm’s Law the accurate measurement of 
any two of them fixes the third. 

I. Absolute Measurement op Resistance. 

§ (9) The Ohm (10® C.Gr.S. Units). — ^Various 
methods for the absolute measurement of 
resistances have been used, and experiments 
based on these have been carried out with 


The same relation may be obtained by 


^ See “ ^ V,’ the Ratio of the Units.” 
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very great care. It is clifEcult to compare 
accurately the results obtained owing to the 
variety of concrete standards in. terms of w'liich 
the results are expressed. In some cases 
mercury columns of known dimensions and 
temperature were used, but in the majority of 
cases coils of wire were employed as reference 
standards. 

In. the electromagnetic system, taking /a as 
unity, resistance has the dimensions of a 
velocity, and any method devised for the 
absolute measurement of a resistance must 
therefore involve measurements of length and 
time, or measurements of other qLuantities 
having length and time in their dimensional 
formulae. 

Referring to Table I., when ^t = 1 , Inductance 
has the dimension [L], and it is largely by the 
use of inductances combined with measure- 
ments of time that all absolute measurements 
of resistance have been made. 

§ (10) Kibohoff’s Method. — T wo coils a and 
6 (Fig. 1), between which there is a mutual in- 
ductance M, are connected to a battery B, a 



galvanometer G, and a resistance B, the value 
of which is desired. With the circuit closed the 
steady deliection^ of G is first measured. The 
mutual inductance M is then reduced to 
zero by a change in position of one of the coils 
and the galvanometer kick observed together 
with the logarithmic decrement. 

Eirchoff’s first measurement, which was 
made in 1849, has only historical value. 
Bowland {Amenca7i Journdl, 1878, xv.) im- 
proved the method by reversing the current 
through the coil a instead of removing the 
coil b ; ill this case the quantity of electricity 
passing through the ballistic galvanometer 
is twice that given above- Glazebrook, 
Sargant, and Dodds also reversed the current 
through the coil a and further modilied the 
method by using the same galvanometer for 
measurement of the steady and induced 
currents. A shunt wavS employed for the 
measurement of the steady current. 

In the last case let M he the coefficient 
of mutual inductance between the coils, T the 
period of the galvanometer needle, a the 
deflection due to the primary current, /3 the 
throw due to the induced current, and h 
the factor by which the deflection a must 
be multiplied in order to correct for the 
shunting of the galvanometer. Then, if i 


be the current and G the galvanometer 
constant, 

= — sin tjS, and i~hQ tan a. 

K. TT 

Hence the resistance of the secondary circuit 
in absolute measure is given by 

^^Mhr tan^tt 
T • siifp* 

M/r is of the dimensions of a velocity and 
7nr ban a/siu Jjti is merely a ratio. 

The original difliculby lay in. the calculation 
of Ml with the necessary precision, but, as Glaze- 
hrook pointed out in 1890, it should he possible 
to determine M within 1 or 2 parts in 10,000. 
Lord Rayleigh showed (Phil. Mag., 1882) 
that the attainable precision largely depends’ 
on the ratio of the diameters of the coils to 
their distance apart. If the mutual inductance 
were of the Oampbell form {Roy. ^oc. Proc, A, 
1907, Ixxix-), tile measurements of the diameter 
and distance apart of the coils could be made 
with sufficient accuracy to enable M to be 
calculated within 1 or 2 parts in 100,000. 
The method is subject to whatever uncertainty 
attaches to th© use of a ballistic galvanometer 
{Roy. /Soc. Phil. Tmns., 1882, p. 669), and 
this probably is whore improvement is most 
desirable. For educational pur])oses the 
method is simple. 

(i.) EJxperments , — The induction coils used 
in Rowland’s experiments were wound on brass 
bobbins. Three coils were used, the mean 
radii being respectively hl-710 cm., 13’690 cm., 
and 13*720 cm. These were used two at a 
time, the bobbins having carefully ground ends 
so that they could be fitted end to end with 
their axes in line. The constant of the ballistic 
galvanometer was determined first by calcula- 
tion from its dimensions and afterwards by 
comparison with that of a large double coil 
of an eleetrodynamorneter constructed on the 
Helmholtz -Oaugain plan. After a comparison 
the instraments were interchanged in position 
so as to eliminate any differences between the 
values of H a t the two places. The probable 
error in determining this constant appears to 
have been about 1 part in 10,000. A tangent 
galvanometer with a circle 50 cm. in diameter 
was used for measuring the direct current 
and its constant was comp)ared with that 
of a single circle of wire about 83 cm. in 
diameter. • 

In Glazeb rook’s experiments {Moy. Soc. 
Phil Tmns., 1883) no separate measurements 
for eliminating variations in H were necessary 
owing to the us© of one galvanometer. The 
coils used by Glazebrook had a mean radius 
of about 26 cm. and all dimensions were 
carefully measured. The positions of the 
mean planes were estimated from the axial 
breadth of a coil, and any doubt as to the 
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exact positions ■w'as removed by reversal of the 
bobbins relative to the gauge pieces between 
them. Each experiment included 8 observa- 
tions of induced current and 2 of steady 
current deflection, and these observations 
were made for each of the four positions in 
which the coils could be placed by reversing 
them without changing the distance between 
their centres. 

Further measurements were made by Row- 
land {La Lwmiere SJlectrique, 1887, xxvi.) in 
1884. 

(ii.) Results . — In 1878 Rowland made com- 
parisons with certain resistance coils the values 
of which had been given in B.A. units and con- 
cluded that 1 B.A. unit =0*991 1 X 10® C.G-.S. 
luiits. 

Griazebrook made comparisons with standard 
coils known in B.A. units and gave as the 
mean of all his results (B.A. Beport, 1890) 
1 B.A. unit =0-98665 x 10® C.G.S. units. 

In 1884 Bowland found 1 B.A. unit to be 
eq.ual to (0*98627 ±40) 10® O.G.S. units. 

§ (11) Borxr and Himstedt’s Method. — 
Himstedt {Wied. Ann., 1886, xxviii.) modified 
KirchoflE’s method so that it was not the first 
deflection produced by the induced current that 
was measured. The primary and galvanometer 
circuits(Fig.2)were separate and were made and 



broken in rapid succession by circuit breakers. 
The frequencies of make and break were the 
same, but the times were so adjusted that the 
current passing through the galvanometer 
was either the induced current at make or 
that at break. A stationary deflection of the 
galvanometer was thus obtained, the relation 
being very approximately 



n being the frequency of the interruptions, 
i the primary current, M the mutual inductance 
between the circuits, and Rj-i-rj the resistance 
of the secondary circuit. 

The resistances and Rj, which are equal 
respectively to and Rj, are now removed 
and fi and B^ substituted. The value of 
the current is undisturbed and the deflection 
of the galvanometer is such that 

G tan a 2 =i <^ — . 

® Ri + rj 


Combining this with the previous equation 


we have 


^.^tan a 

r.=nMr 

^ tan a 


2 

1 


The principal difficulty is that connected 
with the galvanometer when used to measure 
an interrupted current. 

(i.) Experiments and Results . — Roiti in 1 SSI- 
used an interrupted current method and found 
10® C.G.S. units of resistance to be equal to 
that of a column of mercury 105*896 cm. 
long and 1 sq. mm. in cross-section, all at 0° C. 

Himstedt (1886) found that a column of 
mercury 106*08 cm. long^ and 1 sq. mm. 
cross-section at 0° 0. had a resistance of 10® 
C.G.S. units. 

§ (12) Weber’s Method oe Transient Cxtr- 
BENTS. — large coil of effective area A (the sum 
of the areas enclosed by the turns) is mounted 
with its plane in the magnetic meridian 
and is capable of being rotated about a vertical 
axis. Included in the circuit of the coil is a 
ballistic galvanometer of known constant. 
To measure the total resistance of the circuit 
the coil is rapidly turned about its vertical 
axis through half a revolution. If H is the 
horizontal magnetic intensity in the position 
of the coil, the total change of induction is 
2AH and the total quantity of electricity 
which flows through the circuit is 2AH/R. 
If N is the number of turns on the galvano- 
meter, a the radius, T the period of the needle, 
and $ the deflection (corrected for damping) 
produced by the flow of the quantity of 
electricity 2AH/R, then 

A 47r2N H' 

^'^aTsinid ' 

where H is the horizontal magnetic intensity 
in the position of the galvanometer. 

If H' = H, the formula is correspondingly 
simplified. Tlie part A/aT is of the dimensions 
of a velocity, the remaining portion being 
merely a ratio. 

There is a difficulty in ensuring that the 
axis of rotation is vertical, and I^ord Rayleigh 
pointed out that it was a decided advantage 
to carry out measurements near to the 
magnetic equator. Glazebrook {Electrician , 
1890) showed that the effect of the time of 
duration of the induced current was important. 
He showed that if the effect of the induced 
current was prolonged for one second, the 
period of the galvanometer needle being 
twenty-three seconds, the deflections are 
reduced by 0-1 per cent. 

For absolute measurements of resistance 
the method is not recommended, but an adapta- 
tion is of interest to students and teacdiers 
for measuring the horizontal and vertical in- 
tensities of the earth’s magnetic field. 

(i.) Experiments . — Measurements were made 
by Weber himself, and later by Weber and 
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E. Zollner. These latter used in their experi- 
ments coils as large as one metre in diameter. 
The method of recoil was used. Turning 
the coil first through 180° from the initial 
position, the first deflection (positive, say) 
was observed. The needle then swings 
through its zero position to the negative 
side and back again to zero. At the instant 
the needle arrives at zero the second time the 
coil is turned hack to its original position, 
thus reversing the motion o£ the needle, 
which swings to a maximum deflection on 
the negative side, then hack again to the 
positive side, and as it passes again through 
zero the coil is again turned through 180°, 
and so on. 

In the. experiments made by Weber and 
Zollner galvanometer magnets 20 cm. and 10 
cm. long were used and the results obtained 
in the two oases differed by 2 per cent. It 
is obvious that the needles were far too long. 
However, the measurements were largely 
intended as a test of the apparatus. 

Later with the same coils Wiedemann 
(Wiedemann’s Elehtricitdt, Band 4, p. 913) 
made a careful determination at Leipzig. 
The needle was small and carried beneath it 
an arrangement on which weights could be 
placed to alter the moment of inertia of the 
suspended system. Instead of the method 
of recoil being used, the method of multiplica- 
tion. was employed. (Maxwell, Mec, and Mag. 
Art. § 747 and § 751.) An arrangement of 
stops was provided enabling the coil to be 
turned quickly through 180° and back again. 
The coil was turned suddenly a number of 
times in succession through this angle, always 
when the needle had returned to its zero 
position, so that the deflections were multiplied 
as far as the limits of the scale would allow. 
To express the unit of resistance in terms of 
the resistance of a mercury column, observa- 
tions were made with and without ten Siemens 
mercury units in circuit with the coils. 

Mascart, Le ISferville and Benoit {Ann. de 
Chemie et de Phys., 1885) have also employed 
the method, using two coils about 15 cm. in 
diameter and three coils about 30 cm. in 
diameter. Both the smaller and larger coils 
were mounted to admit of being turned through 
exactly 180°, and at the centre of the larger 
coil was suspended a small magnetometer 
needle. By- turning the coil round a vertical 
axis through 90° from its position when 
arranged for inductive use, it could be used as 
a galvanometer coil and its constant compared 
with that of the galvanometer used in the 
experiments. Thus H /H' was accurately 
determined. 

(ii.) Results . — ^Wiedemann found that 106-162 
cm. mercury 1 sq. mm. in cross-section at a 
temperature of 0° C. had a resistance of 10* 
C.G.S. units. 


Mascart, Be Herville and Benoit found 10* 
C.G.S. units =1-0142 B.A. unit, or 106-37 
cm. mercury of cross-section, etc., as above 
had a resistance of 10® C.Gr.S. units. 

§ (13) Webeb’s Method of Damping. — A 
magnet of considerable magnetic moment is 
oscillated at the centre of a coil, first when the 
circuit of the coil is open, and again when the 
circuit is closed. The period of vibration and 
the logarithmic decrement of the oscillations 
are observed. In the case when the circuit of 
the coil is closed the motion of the magnet 
sets up currents in the coil which react on 
the magnet and damp its motion. The 
resistance B of the coil circuit is deduced 
from the effect which the currents induced in 
it by the motion of the magnet have in resist- 
ing that motion. B is given by the expression 
(see Gray’s Absolute Measurements, vol. ii, 
part ii.) 




L 

~k) 2 




Bk'-ki-' 


-k^- 


h' -k 




where M is tbe moment of the magnet, I 
the moment of inertia of the suspended 
apparatus, G the principal galvanometer 
constant of the coil, and L the self inductance 
of the coil h and h' are equal respectively to 
2X/Tand 2\7T', where X and X'^are the logarith- 
mic decrements in the two cases and T and T' 
the respective periods of the magnet, a = 2t /T' 
and w.=MH/I. 

The measurement of the magnetic moment 
M and of the horizontal magnetic intensity 
H are of drat importance, and at the present 
time (1920) neither magnetic moment nor 
magnetic intensity has been measured in 
C.G.S. units with the accuracy that resistance 
has been measured by other methods- It will 
further be observed that It is proportional to 
the square of M so that a very accurate 
determination of M is necessary. Again the 
moment of inertia I is not easy to determine 
for small magnets, and if a largo magnet is 
employed there is uncertainty as to the 
distribution of its magnetism. Corrections are 
required for the are of oscillation and for 
temporary induced magnetisation due to the 
action of the current. Turther, the value of B 
is directly proportional to the diference 
between the logarithmic decrements. 

In the opinion of Lord Bayleigh, Bowland, 
and Glazebrook, the formula is sufficient to 
show that the method cannot compete with 
most of the other methods used for absolute 
measurements. 

(i. ) Experiments . — The method was used by 
W. Weber (Pogg. An.n. Bd. 82, S. 337), first 
in 1851, but Weber was interested more in 
the development of the method than in the 
accumoy of the measurements. 

With modifications the method has been 
employed by H. E. Weber, Dora(F«ed. Ann., 
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1882, xvii., and 1889, xxxvi.), Wild (31 em. de 
I' Ac. des Sc. 8t-Tetersbourg, 1884, tome 32, Nro. 
2), and KoHrausch (Phil. 3iag. xlvii.). The 
most important modification is that nsed hy 
Kohlrausch, which practically amounts to a 
combination of Weber’s Method of Transient 
Currents with the Method of Damping. Weber 
had previously used this method. The con- 
stant of the galvanometer with which the 
earth-inductor was connected was eliminated 
by determining the logarithmic decrement of 
the motion of the galvanometer needle, first 
when the circuit of the galvanometer was 
closed, and again when it was open. Calling 
these decrements 7 and and putting a, /3 
for the arcs of vibration in the method of 
recoil (Maxwell’s Electricity and Magnetism^ 
§ 750), and T the period of the needle when the 
circuit was open, Kohlrausch’s formula is, to 
a first approximation, 

a/3 

where R is the resistance of the circuit 
composed of the inductor and galvanometer, 
I is the moment of inertia of the magnet and 
the suspended system, and a is the radius of 
the galvanometer. A defect pointed out hy 
Lord Rayleigh and by Rowland {American 
Journ. of Science, 1878) is the great number 
of quantities difficult to observe, which enter 
the equation as squares and fourth powers. 
In Rohlrausch’s experiments the diameter 
of the wire occupied 2 per cent of the radius 
of the coil, making it uncertain to what point 
the radius should he measured. Three other 
quantities than the radius, viz. H, 7, and I, 
are very difficult to determine, and H enters 
as the square. Rowland sums up a criticism 
of this method with the remark, “ The method 
is defective because, although absolute resist- 
ance has the dimensions of Space/Time, yet 
in this method the fourth power of space 
and the square of time enter, besides other 
quantities which are difficult to determine.” 

(ii.) EesuUs . — Dorn used a Siemens resist- 
ance unit verified by Strecker, and found that 
106*243 cm. of mercury of 1 sq. mm. cross- 
section at 0° C. has a resistance equal to 
10^ C.G.S. units. 

Wild employed coils hy Siemens and Halshe 
as reference units and found that 106*027 cm. 
of mercury of 1 sq. mm. cross -section at 
0° C. has a resistance equal to 10^ C.G.S. units. 

Kohlrausch used a mercury resistance unit. 
The mean result was that 10^ C.G.S. units 
of resistance was equal to that of 106-34 cm. 
of mercury of 1 sq. mm. cross-section, all at 
0° C. 

§ (14) Method op rotating Coil (British 
Association Method). — This it appears was 
originally suggested by Weber, but it was also 
independently put forward in 1863 by Lord 


Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) to the 
Electrical Standards Committee of the British 
Association. The method is very fully de- 
scribed in the Reports of the British Association 
covering the period 1862-1867, and by Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir Arthur Schuster in Boy. Soc. 
Proc., 1881. 

The method consists in spinning with 
uniform velocity about a vertical axis, a 
circular coil at the centre of which is suspended 
a small magnetic needle. The circuit of the 
coil is complete, and although the current in 
the coil alternates as it is rotated in the 
earth’s magnetic field, the reversal of the 
coil relatively to the needle causes all the 
impulses to have a unidirectional effect on 
the needle. Apart from self induction, the 
current is of maximum value when the plane 
of the coil is in the magnetic meridian. 

Let H= horizontal intensity of earth’s mag- 
netic field, 

A = effective area enclosed by all the turns 
of the coil, 

angle of inclination of coil with the 
magnetic meridian, 

w= angular velocity which must be 
uniform. 

Then we may put 6=^oot. 

The rate of cutting of the magnetic lines is 
AHwcoswt If L is the self inductance of 
the coil, R its resistance, and i the current 
in it, then 

-f Ri= AHw cos cot, 
at 

from which we have 


AHo; 


■RU 


cos coH'Lce sin cot}. 


If unit current through the coil produces a 
magnetic intensity G at the centre, and the 
magnetic intensity due to i is resolved in two 
directions, (1) at right angles to the meridian 
and (2) in the meridian, these components are 

{R -t (R cos 2cot -h Lw sin 2w^)} 

and 

+ (E sin - La cos 2^t)} . 

It will be observed that the magnetic inten- 
sities consist of two parts, one constant and 
one periodic. If the moment of inertia of 
the needle at the centre of the coil is chosen 
sufficiently great the effect of the periodic 
terms becomes negligible. When such is the 
case the two components of the magnetic 
intensity due to the currents in the coil 
are seen to be AHGwR/2(R® and 
AHGLo2/2(;R2 + L2co). 

The latter magnetic intensity is opposed to 
that of the earth’s field so that th© total 
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magnetic intensity along the magnetie meridian 
AHGLw2 
“ 2 ( 112 + 120 , 2 )’ 


Hence, if a is the deflection of the needle. 


^ _ AHGcoE,/2(R2+L2«2) 

“ - H-(AH&Lo,2)/ 2 (R2 + laoT®)’ 
which reduces to 

_ AGwR 
®~2(E2+L2«2T-AQn(52’ 

from which R can be determined. 

This equation is not quite exact since the 
effect of the magnetic field clue to the magnet 
at the centre of the coil and also the torsion 
of the fibre supporting the magnet have been 
neglected. These corrections are eontained in 
the equation employed by the 1863 British 
Association Committee, which in the notation 
hitherto used is 


•^"■2 to'a(l+T) 


/l+GM 

\ ^AH 


sec <j> 


-AgUg'V*“ “)• 


MHT is the torsion of the fibre per unit of 
angular rotation. 

Maxwell {Elec, and Mag. § 763) gives the 
more complete expression 

AGw 

2 tan a(l-\-T ~ 

\ sin a/ 


/ 

I 


- GM , 2L/2B 

l+^gseca-^(^jQ- 


(£)■( 


V2L 

AG 


tan^ a 

') 


2 'k 

tan^ a|, 


where (3 is the azimuth of the magnet when 
there is no torsion. Although the equation 
given in the JB. A. JReport does not include 
the term involving taii^ a, it is understood 
that this term was used in reducing the results. 

If at first L be assumed to be negligibly 
small and the correction due to torsion of 
the fibre be zero, the equation for R may be 
written 


. AGo; 
'2 tan a 


= aco7r%^ cot a, 


where a denotes the effective radius of the 
coil, since A=mra^ and G = 2n7r/ct. Prom 
this it is seen that the resistance It is 
given in terms of the radius of the coil, 
the angular velocity, the number of turns, 
and the angular deflection. Only one linear 
quantity is concerned and on the accurate 
evaluation of this much depends. Indeed it 
appears that the accuracy of the method is 
limited only by errors of measurement of the 
effective radius of the coil and of the deflec- 


tion. The speed of rotation can be made very 
uniform and small slow variations allowed for. 
With regard to the coil, the radius of a coil 
of many turng cannot be measured with such 
accuracy as a single -layered coil. It is prob- 
able that the diameter of a many -layered coil 
cannot be measured with a probable error less 
than 0-05 mm. amounting in a coil of 500 mm. 
diameter to 1 part in 10,000. 

Lord Rayleigh has pointed out that if the 
metal ring on which the wire is wound he on a 
large scale, currents may be developed in it 
even although it is divided into two parts by 
insulation, and suggests that the ring should 
bo made of a badly conducting material. A 
serious error, unless great care is taken, is in 
a false estimate of L (see complete equation 
for E). Since the effect of L increases with 
the square of the speed the effect of self 
inductance may be eliminated by varying the 
speed, and this method was used by Lord Ray- 
leigh and Professor Schuster. Lord Rayleigh 
further suggests the introduction of a second 
coil in a plane perpendicular to that of a first 
(Roy. tSoc. Pfoc., 1881, p. 123). By this means 
the relative correction for self inductance 
would be reduced to one-quaiter, while the 
deflection would remain unaltered. Rowland 
(American Journal, 1878) studied the method 
with care, and in addition to the above possible 
sources of error pointed out that owing to 
currents being induced in the suspended 
metallic parts the needle is dragged with the 
coil. This effect is no doubt minute but 
cannot he estimated. 

(i.) Experim.mts . — In the famous experiment 
of the British Assocktion Committee the 
radius of the coil was 15-7 cm. and the coil 
had 307 turns. The self inductance L, or as it 
was then called, the electromagnetic capacity, 
was stated in the B.A. Report to be 397,760 
metres, but Maxwell in his paper on the 
“ Electro -magnetic Pi eld” gives a corrected 
value of 430, 166. 

Lord Rayleigh and Professor Schuster in 
1881 again used the B.A. ajoparatus. Various 
improvements were introduced and modifica- 
tions in procedure adopted as checks. In 
preliminary experiments very consistent results 
were obtained at constant speeds whether the 
rotation was in one direction or the other ; 
but when deflections at various speeds were 
compared, the larger deflections were found 
to fall very considerably short of proportion- 
ality to the speeds. It was proved that this 
was du© to a wrong correction for self 
inductance. 

In Lord Rayleigh and Dr. Schuster’s 
experiments the value of L which best 
satisfied the observations was 456,748 metres 
and the result of direct measurement was 
about 450,000 metres. The value of L was 
recalculated to be 451,448 metres. When all 
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the evidence is taken into consideration there 
can remain little doubt that the reductions 
of the B. A. Committee are affected by a serious 
underestimate of L. In 1863 the B.A. Com- 
mittee employed a governor to regulate the 
speed, which latter was measured by taking 
the times at which a bell sounded, the bell 
receiving a stroke every 100 revolutions. 
Lord Rayleigh and Dr._ Schuster used the 
stroboscopic method, the vibrating tuning- 
fork being compared from time to time with 
a standard fork of Koenig’s construction. 

In 1882 Lord Rayleigh {Boy. JSoc. Phil, 
Trans.f 1882) used an improved rotating coil 
apparatus, the principal difference being an 
enlargement of the linear dimensions in the 
ratio of about 3 to 2, and a general strengthen- 
ing of all parts. H. Weher {Per Rotatiom- 
mduhtor, 1882) also made measurements in 
1882, using an inductor with a horizontal axis 
of rotation. 

(ii.) Results . — Until about 1850 all units of 
resistance were based on the more or less 
arbitrary size and weight of some conductor 
in the form of a wire. Weber had made a 
measurement previous to 1863 in terms of the 
metre and second, but this differed from the 
B.A. measurement by about 8J per cent. 
Although it was subsequently proved that 
the measurement of the B.A. Committee was 
in error by about 1-8 per cent, the advance 
towards obtaining a coherent system of units 
was marked and the work has been highly 
appreciated throughout the scientific world. 

Lord Rayleigh and Dr. Schuster in their 
first experiments found 1 B.A. unit = 0*9893 
xlO® C.Gr.S. units, or lO^C.G.S. units = 1*0108 
B.A. units. 

In 1882, with the improved apparatus Lord 
Rayleigh concluded that 1 B.A. unit =0-98651 
xW C.G.S. units, or 10" C.G.S. units= 
1*01367 B.A. units. 

The result of H. Weber’s measurements was 
1 B.A. unit =0*9877 x 10® C.G.S. units. 

§ (15) Method or Lorehz. — In this a resist- 
ance is compared with a mutual inductance 
and a time, the latter being the period of 
rotation of a portion of a conducting circuit 
in a magnetic field. 

The method was proposed and first employed 
by Lorenz of Copenhagen in 1873 {Pogg. Ann., 
1873, cxlix. 251). In the original apparatus 
{Fig. 3) a circular disc of metal was rotated at 
a uniform rate about an axis through its centre 
in the magnetic field due to a coaxial coil 
carrying a current. The disc was touched 
near its centre and at its circumference by 
two metal brushes and the circuit completed 
through a sensitive galvanometer G and a 
resistance R, the latter being included in the 
main current circuit. 

Let M denote the mutual inductance 
between the coil and the disc, and n the 


number of revolutions per second made by 
the disc. The induced voltage between the 
centre and edge of the disc is where i 



is the current through the coil. This induced 
voltage is balanced against the potential 
difference Ri at the extremities of the resistance 
R. Hence when there is no current through 
the galvanometer 

Ri=Mm, 
i.e. R=M?^. 

M is calculated from the dimensions of the 
coil and disc and n is measured directly. 

In no practical case can M.n be very large 
and therefore R must be small. In the 
days when experiments were first made by 
this method there were no low resistance 
standards and a difficulty presented itself 
which was likely to lead to serious errors. 
Because of this Lord Rayleigh in his experi- 
ments adopted a method of shunting as 
shown in Fig. 4. The main current from the 



battery was divided into two parts, the 
larger of which passed through a and the 
smaller part through c and b. If i is the 
main current, the current through c and b 
is ial{a-\- h + c), and hence the difference of 
potential between B and C is iabl{a-+b + c). 
It is convenient to think of abl{ai-b+c) as R. 

Methods based on this principle have been 
used by Lorenz ( Wied. Ann., 1885, xxv.), Lord 
Rayleigh and Mrs. 8idgwick {Roy. Soc. Phil. 
Trans., 1883, clxxiv. 295), Rowland and Kimball 
{La Lumiere eUctrique, 1887, xxvi.), Duncan, 
Wilkes, and Hutchinson (Phil. Mag,, 1889), 
Jones (Electricmn, 1890, p. 552), Ayrton and 
Jones (B.A. Reports, 1897), and Smith (Roy. 
Soc. Phil. Trans., 1913, ccxiv.) 

The influence of terrestrial magnetism is not 
really disturbing if the intensity of the earth’s 
field does not fluctuate rapidly. If th© field 
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is reasonably constant any effect is eliminated 
by rev-ersing the current. At the "brush 
contacts near the centre of the disc and at 
the edge there are very appreciable tberino- 
eleetrio forces which fluctuate rapidly, and can 
only partially he eliminated by reversing the 
current unless a very large number of observa- 
tions are taken. These thermoelectric forces 
may produce great practical difficulties. The 
measurement and control of speed is common 
to most methods, and no serious difficulty 
presents itself. The main constant error is 
associated with the linear measurements 
involved in the calcxilation of M. This 
received very careful consideration by Lord 
Rayleigh [FUl. Mag., Nov. 1882), who investi- 
gated the best dimensions of the coil, or 
coils, and the disc. Smith {Roy, Soc. Phil. 
Trans. A, ccxiv. 37) calculated the rates of 
variation of the mutual inductance with 
changes in the radii of coil and disc, and 
found that in the apparatus experimented 
with by Ayrton and Jones, errors of 0*01 mm. 
in the measurements of the radii of coil 
and disc introduced respective errors of 14 
parts and 5 parts in 100,000 in the calcula- 
tion of M. 

(i. ) Experunents. — In the measurements 
made by Lord Rayleigh and Mrs. Sidgwick 
the coils employed were those previously used 
by Glazebrook in his measurements by the 
Method of Transient Currents. The two 
coils were first placed close together with the 
disc between them so as to give the maximum 
inductive effect. The axle was mounted 
vertically in the frame used for the rotating 
coil determinations, and the arrangements 
used for driving and measuring the speed 
were the same as for the rotating coil. The 
diameter of the disc was about 0*6 of that 
of the coils. Thi.s size was chosen in order 
that dM-jda should not be too large. The edge 
of the disc was made cylindrical, and contact 
with the edge was made by a brush of fine 
copper wires placed tangentially to the edge 
and amalgamated with mercury. An addi- 
tional potentiometer circuit was introduced 
to approximately balance the thermoelectric 
effects at the brush contacts and the inductive 
effect of the earth’s magnetic field in which 
the disc rotated. Two series of measure- 
ments were made with the coils close together, 
and a third series with the coils separated 
to such an extent, with the disc midway 
between them, that dM-jda was very small 
indeed. 

In the measurements made by Jones in 
1891 the coil consisted of a single layer of 
double silk-covered wire wound on a cylinder 
of brass about 53-5 cm. in diameter, in a screw 
thread of about 0*6 mm. pitch. Very great 
care was taken in the machining of the 
cylinder, and the mean plane of the coil was 


carefully marked. The disc was 33 cm., 
in diameter ; it was insulated from the axle 
and was driven by an electric motor coupled 
direct and was ground true by an emery 
wheel; its diameter was measured by a 
Whitworth measuring machine. The stroho- 
scopic method for measuring and controlling 
the speed was employed, the tuning-fork 
being bowed and not electrically maintained. 
The brush finally adopted was a single wire 
perforated by a channel through which a 
small stream of mercury flowed. The central 
brush was fed also with mercury. The 
resistance directly measured was that of a 
column of mercury, so that the experiment 
gave the resistivity of mercury directly. In 
order to avoid any appreciable reduced voltage 
due to the earth’s magnetic field the axis 
of rotation of the disc was placed at right 
angles to the magnetic meridian ; practically 
perfect compensation was obtained by the 
alight movement (5f a magnet some distance 
away from the disc. 

In 1897 Ayrton and Jones tested the Lorenz 
apparatus made for Professor Callendar, who 
was then at the McGill University (B.A. 
Report, 1897). It was very similar to that 
previously ixsed by Jones except that the coil 
was wound on a marble cylinder. Three 
brushes 120° apart were employed at the 
circumference of the disc in order to eliminate 
small errors due to imperfect centring with 
the coil. 

In 1913 E. E. Smith designed and used the 
apparatus now at the National Physical 
Lahoratory. la his apparatus there axe two 
pairs of coils and two discs. The current is 
taken off by brushes rubbing on the edges of 
the discs instead of by one brush at the edge 
and another on the axis- Thermoelectric 
effects are thus much reduced. The dimen- 
sions of the coils and discs were chosen with 
full regard to the following considerations. 

If A is the radius of coil, a the radius of a 
coaxial disc, and x the length of the coil, 
then for small changes ilA, da, and dx„ in 
these dimensions the change dM in the mutual 
inductance can be obtained from the incre- 
ment formula 


m 

M 


dA 


da 

a 


d'X 

x' 


The sumgh is always equal to unity, and 
all three quantities cannot be of the same 
algebraical sign. For a coil on marble, wound 
with bare copper wire, the radius and axial 
length of the coil can be measured with great 
precision. As the disc must rotate and has 
brushes in contact, its dimensions when spin- 
ning are not likely to be determinable with 
equal accuracy. Since by properly choosing 
the diameter and length of coil and size of 
disc either q, r, or s can be made exceedingly 
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small, it appears good policy, conditionally that 
the apparatus is not cumbersome, to mahe 
T Yery small. This condition is fulfilled in 
the Lorenz Apparatus at the National Physical 
Laboratory. Changes of 0-1 mm. in A and a 
produce changes in M of 30-0 and 0*07 cm. 



Fig. 5. 


respectively, the value of M being about 
29,000. Actually a change in the diameter a 
of the disc of 0-5 min. is necessary to produce 
a change in M of 1 part in 100,000. 

The Smith Lorenz Apparatus (Fips. 5a and 5b) 
consists of two metallic discs which support ten 


ends of a single wire, or that between five 
wires suitably arranged in series, is balanced 
against the difference of potential between 
two points on a standard resistance, the 
current through which is the same as that 
flowing through the four coils. A diagram- 
matic sketch of the magnetic field is shown 
in Fig. 5. 

The current in the coils 1 and 2 is in the 
opposite direction to that in the coils 3 and 4, 
and the resulting magnetic fields are therefore 
opposite in direction. Each pair of coils and 
the disc between them is similar in disposition 
to that of a Campbell standard ^ form of mutual 
inductance, but the mutual inductance can 
he changed by varying the distance apart of 
the two coils. The intensity of the magnetic 
field at points in the neighbourhood of the edge 
of a disc is zero, or very nearly so, and it will 
thus be realised that the measurement of the 
radii or that of a radial arm is not one of 
first importance. The discs themselves are 
used merely as supports of the insulated wires 
and segments. On the edge of each disc 
ten segments of stahilite are secured, and to 
these phosphor - bronze segments of square 



Fig. 5a. 


conducting wires insulated from the disc and 
which rotate in a magnetic field produced by 
ii current in four coils. An electric motor is 
used as a source of power. Phosphor-bronze 
wire l)ru.shes make contact with segments 
made of the same alloy attaclied to the ends 
of the rotating wires, and the difference of 
potential between the brush contacts at the 


section are screwed. The ten phosphor-bronze 
segments thus form a rirn, except that small 
insulating air gaps separate the segments. 
Insulated wires pms from th(3 segments on 
one disc to tlie segments on the other disc, 
the wires passing through ehannela milled in 
the discs and through central holes drilled in 
^ See “Inductance, Measurcnient of," § (54). 
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the sliaft. A difference of potential is pro- 
duced between the ends of a rotating conductor, 
and its value depends only on the position, of 
the ends of the conductor (in this case the 
phosphor-bronze segments) and not upon its 
position, conditionally that the conductor 
passes through the coils carrying the current. 
Thus the potential difference at the ex- 
tremities of a rotating conductor ACDB is 
not altered if its shape is changed to AEFB 
{B&eFig, 5), 

The brushes consist of phosphor-bronze 
wire 0’12 mni. diameteh, and to obtain as small 
thermo - electric effects at the contacts as 
possible the wire was drawn from other wire 
of square section similar to that employed 
for the segments on the disc. The fine wires 
forming a brush are stretched by two spiral 
springs and resemble violin 
bows. The wires meet and 
leave the segments tangen- 
tially. The overall length of 
a brush is 20 cm,, and con- 
tact is made with one or two 
segments over a length vary- 
ing from 5 to 6 cm. Petrol 
i s fed by means of a wick to 
the edge of a disc and acts as 
a cleanser and a lubricant. 

The rapid variations in the 
thermo-electric voltage rarely 
exceeded 0*1 microvolt over 
intervals as long as 20 
minutes. 

There are two principal 
ways of using the apparatus. 

In the first, tlie ten brushes 
(5 on each disc) are included 
ill a circuit so as to bo in 
series. When each brush is 
in oontact with a single seg- 
ment the differences of potential due to five 
rotating conductors are added together, the 
rt^maining five conductors being ineffective. 
When each brush connects two neighbouring 
segments the ten rotating conductors are 
arranged in five sets of two in parallel, and 
the total potential difference is the same as 
before. By having a comparatively large arc 
of contact between each brush and a segment 
(or segments), and twice as many segments 
as brushes, the circuit made through the 
brush contacts is never broken. 

In the second method the brushes are 
divided into two sets of five in parallel, and the 
total potential difference is the same as that 
of a single rotating conductor. 

The discs are about 53 cm. in diameter and 
are of phosphor-bronze. They are mounted 
on a shaft of copper-aluminium alloy. The 
bearings, the pedestals, and all metallic parts 
were tested for magnetic q^uality to ensure 
freedom of magnetic material* disc, two 


coils, and a part of the supporting framework 
are shown in Fig. 5a.. 

The coils are wound with bare copper wire 
on hollow marble cylinders, having double- 
threaded screw grooves cut on the surface. 
The two vrires on any one cylinder form two 
adjacent helices which may he connected in 
series or in parallel. In the general use of 
the instrument they are connected in series, 
but they may at any time be disconnected 
from one another and an insulation test made. 
Carrara marble was chosen as the material 
of the cylinders, and No. 24 hard-drawn copper 
wire for the coils. The mean diameter of a 
coil is about 35-9 cm. and the axial length 
is about 16 cm. The dimensions were very 
accurately determined. 

Each cylinder (see Fig. 5a.) is mounted on a 



Tig. 5n. 


strong metal support, and its position with 
regard to a disc may be altered by screw 
adjustments. Engraved platinum plugs are 
fixed in the cylinders, and by means of observa- 
tions on these the distance between the mid- 
planes of two coils is determined. 

The electric motor used for driving is situated 
at a considerable distance from any one of 
the coils, and its influence on the result was 
calculated and also experimentally proved to 
he negligibly small. A commutator is fixed 
to the axle of the motor, and this serves to 
charge and discharge a condenser placed in one 
arm of a Wheatstone bridge ; by keeping the 
bridge permanently balanced, the speed of 
the apparatus is maintained constant and a 
directly driven chronograph enables the speed 
to be calculated. A fly-wheel of phosphor- 
bronze is added to reduce the efifect of small 
sudden disturbances. The magnitude of the 
observed sudden fluctuations was of the order 
pf 5 parts in lOOjffOO, 
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The calculation of the mutual inductances 
between a coil and disc was made by the 
formula given by Yiriamu Jones, ^ viz. 

M= e(A + a)ch[^^ + (K - ’>■) }. 

where 0 is the angular length of the helix, 
A its radius, a the radius of the disc or contact 
circle, and d the axial length of the helix. 

c^=4:Aa/(A-(-a)^ 
P=4Aft/{(A-(-a)2 + <^2}. 

K, E, and tt are complete elliptic integrals. 

The changes of mutual inductance, (1) 
when the axis of a coil is net normal to a disc 
and (2) when the axes of coil and disc are 
parallel hut coincident, are difficult to calculate 
but easy to measure electrically, and by such 
measurements the axes of coils and discs 
were made to coincide. 

(ii.) Results . — Lord Rayleigh found as a 
result of his measurements that 

1 B.A unit=0-98677 x 10^ C.O.S. units, 
or 10« C.a.S. units=l-0134:l R.A. unit. 

In 1884 Rowland, Kimball, and Duncan 
found (0*98642 ±18) B.A. unit equal to 
1 ohm, and Duncan, Wilkes, and Hutchinson 
in 1889 found the ohm equal to 0*9863 B.A. 
unit. 

The final results of five sets of measure- 
ments made by Jones in 1891 gave the 
resistivity of mercury at 0° C. as 94067 C.O.S. 
units. According to this result a column of 
mercury 106*307 cm. long and 1 sq. mm. 
crosS’Section all at 0° C. has a resistance of 
10® e.G.S. units. 

In 1897 Ayrton and Jones made comparisons 
■with coils of wire, and the general result was 
that the resistance at 0° of 106 cm. of mercury 
1 sq. mm. in area is equal to 1*00026x10^ 
e.G.S. units. 

Smith gave the results of 56 measurements 
made under various conditions, during a 
period slightly over three months. The 
mutual inductance, the speed of rotation, 
the temperature of the coils, and the resist- 
ance were all varied. The maximum difference 
of any result from the mean was 5 parts in 
100,000, and the average difference from the 
mean was ± 1*5 parts in 100,000. The 
probable observational error was 3 parts in 
a million. The probable error of the absolute 
measurements is believed to he not more 
than 2 parts in 100,000. The result may be 
stated in the following way : 

The ohm, 10® cm. /sec. is represented by the 
resistance at 0° C. of a column of mercury 
14*4446 ±0*0006 grams in mass, of a constant 
cross-sectional area (the same as for the 

8ce “ Inductance, Calculation of,’" § <3). 


international ohm),® and having a length of 
106*245 1 0*004 cm. 

§ (16) Campbell’s Alteenatin'o Ctjebbnt 
Method (Moy. 8oo. Proo.y 1908, Ixxxi., and Boy, 
Soc, Proc.f 1912, Ixxxvii), — This is a direct 
comparison of a resistance with a combination 
of mutual inductance and the period of an 
alternating current in which two-phase alter- 
nating currents are used. 

In Fig. 6, M is a mutual indue tometer the 
value of which must be known with great 



accuracy, and R is a resistance the value of 
which is desired. If A cos oot and B sin (at 
be the instantaneous values of currents in 
quadrature obtained from a two-phase alter- 
nator or phase-splitting device, then when the 
galvanometer shows no deflection the electro- 
motive force introduced into its circuit is 
zero at every instant, and hence 

r1 

^^(MA cos wO 4-RB sin wi=0, 
so that R=(A/B)a;M. 

The galvanometer G is a vibration galvano- 
meter tuned to a frequency n where p = 27m. 
B is not perfectly non-inductive. Lot its 
self inductance bo I causing circuit A to be 
out of quadrature with B by a small angle x, 
Then when A = B there will ho a balance when 

wMcos (wi-pjc) — BcosaJ^-^w sin 
and since I is small compared with M 
wM cos (at - sin wif — R cos cat + luj sin lat ~ 0. 
Thus R = wM and os = == Z/M. 

The inductometer used by Campbell was 
cahbrated against a Campbell standard, and 
the errors of calibration being only a few parts 
in a million the error of tho standard only 
is involved. This {Proc. Roy. Soc.^ 1907, 
Ixxix.) can be made as small as that of any 
other standard, and when the primary is of 
hare wire on marble, as was the case in 
Campbell’s experiments, the value is determin- 
able witMn 1 part in 100,000. The compari- 

^ See § (38), tlie area of the column aanuming the 
mercury to be of normal density, 13-500 grains pc 3 r c.c., 
will he 1 sq. millimetre, 
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sons were mad© with alternating enrrent, 
but there seems no reason to suspect the 
material on which the coils were wound. 
The freq^neiicy determination could be im- 
proved, but the close agreement between 
the 3 results obtained (greatest difference =3 
parts in 100,000) indicates that the error duo 
to this cause was also small. Errors may 
arise due to the wave forms being not exact 
sine curves, and Campbell has examined this 
case. When there is a departure from the 
|Sine form the instantaneous values of the 
currents may he written 

SA^ cos (soot + <ps) and sin 4- 4^8) 

respectively, where s=:l. 3. 5. . . . 

Li this case the ratio of the effective values 
will be 

(AiHV + V+ ■ • .)V(Bi= + B3® 

+3^^+- . . .)K 

».e. , . .)^/Bj.{1+-63' 

+ 6 /- 1 - . . .)K 

Campbell showed that in his experiments 
(agH-ag + . , .) and (63 + . . .) were neither 

of them of an order greater than 1/100 ; 
hence the last written expression will not 
differ from A/B by more than 1 part in 
20,000. The error, if any, can be eliminated 
by repeating the experiment with the coils 
of the alternator interchanged. 

Campbell thought the probable error of his 
measurements to be about 1 part in 10,000, 

(i.) Mxfermimts . — Campbell only has made 
measurements by this method. His standard 
of mutual inductance was of the Campbell 
type but was not suitable for direct comparison 
with resistance coils, A secondary standard 
was therefore constructed in the form of a 
mutual inductometer of range from 11,000 
microhenries to 0-01 microhenry, and for 
permanence the bobbins were made of white 
marble. 

When making measurements the ratio of 
A to B was found by observing the effective 
values of the two currents by the respective 
potential differences produced in the nearly 
eq[_ual resistances and rg, these voltages 
being read alternately on a very sensitive 
electrostatic voltmeter Y. The alternator was 
ran at as steady a speed as possible, the gal- 
vanometer tuned, and at every half-niinnte 
a balance was obtained by slight adjustment 
of M and of the phase of the B circuit. The 
adjustment of phase was made by a small 
variable self inductance {I'ig. 6). A second 
observer simultaneously switched the volt- 
meter alternately from. to rg- As A/B 
differed from unity by only about 0*5 per 
cent and the scale of the voltmeter enabled 
readings to be taken with an error less than 


1 part in 50,000 the ratio could be determined 
with great accuracy. A sot of readings 
extended over about 15 minutes and the 
average frequency over this interval was 
taken, tlie maximum variation being from 

2 to 3 parts in lOOO. The vibration galvano- 
meter was of the moving coil type and was 
amply sensitive for the purp)ose. 

In making measurements the connections 
of the leads to the voltmeters,, and also those 
to the variable inductance were systematic- 
ally interchanged in order to oliininate as 
far as possible the slight inequality in capacity 
and leakage of the leads and any effect of 
stray field from the coil In some of the 
experiments the connections to the alternator 
coils were altered so as to interchange the 
positions of the coils relative to B and M. 

(ii.) Results . — Campbell found 

One Ohin = 10« G.G.S. units 

= 1-00025 International Ohms. 


§ (17) Fostjjb’s MiiTHOn. — In 1880 Professor 
G. Carey Foster made some measurements by 
a method suggested by him, the principle of 
which is essentially the same as that of the 
B. A. ’Rotating Coil. In the B. A. method the 
rotating coil forms part of the galvanometer ; 
in Poster’s method the current is measured 
by an independent galvanometer, and the 
conductor, whose resistance is given, by the 
experiments, is entirely distinct from the 
rotating coil. So far as this method possesses 
any particular advantages they arise from the 
circumstance last m.cntioned, inasmuch as 
the resistance to be measured may be a 
coil of wire of any material, or it may be a 
conductor of any shape immersed in a bath 
of oil bo keep it at a constant temperature. 

The nature and arrangement of the essential 
parts of the apparatus are shown in Rig. 7. 

In this R is the wire of 
which the resistance is 
desired, B a battery, and 
G a tangent galvanometer. 
^ I C is a rotating coil, and the 



ends of the wire of the coil are connected 
through a commutator K. upon the axle, with 
the extremities of B, a sensitive galvanometer 
g being inserted in the circuit. 

Tho circuit is only completed through K for 
a portion of the time. Th© commutator was 
of ivory with two pieces of platinum on 
opposite sides. Contact with the external 

Q 
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circuit was made through two platinum-faced 
gun -metal wheels each about 15 cm. diameter, 
which revolved in contact with the ivory 
cylinder. This arrangement was adopted in 
order to avoid the heating, and consequent 
thermo-electric action, which would probably 
have resulted from the use of rubbing 
contacts. 

The platinum contact pieces had an angular 
breadth of about 20 degrees so that the coil 
was in connection with the rest of the circuit 
during about -Jth of each revolution, and the 
middle of the period of contact was made 
to coincide with the instant of maximum 
induced E.M.F. in the coil. The extreme 
variation of induced E.M.F. during contact 
was 1-83 per cent. 

The results may be expressed in terms of the 
experimental data as follows : 

Let A be the total area included by all the 
turns of the rotating coil, H the horizontal 
magnetic intensity, w the angular velocity 
of the coil, and 2 a the arc of contact made 
by the commutator. Then E the effective 
E.M.F. produced by the coil is given by the 
equation - 

-n TT A oUl a 

E = HAa; . 


If G is the galvanometer constant (i.e. the 
intensity of the magnetic field in the centre 
of the galvanometer system produced by unit 
current in the galvanometer coils) and 6 the 
deflection of the galvanometer, then 


and 


1= ^ tan 6 
U- 

P _ E _ HAcoG(sin a/a) 
K-j- Htan^ ’ 


§ (18) Rosa’s Method. — Rosa {Bureau of 
Standards Bull., 1909, v. No. 4) has made 
preliminary measurements with an apparatus 
in which two revolving coils at right angles 
to one another rotate in a strong magnetic 
field produced by two stationary coils, set 
somewhat farther apart, relatively, than the 
coils of a Helmholtz-Gaugain galvanometer, 
the whole constituting a kind of two-phase 
alternator without iron {Fig. 8). The wave 



form of the induced electromotive force is 
not a sine ; instead of varying at a maximum 
rate as it passes through zero, the electro- 
motive force varies at a minimum rate. A 
revolving coil moves parallel or nearly parallel 
to the magnetic lines for an appreciable 
distance at the region of minimum electro- 
motive force, thus giving a very small induced 
voltage for a considerable angle. This permits 
the electromotive force to be commuted with- 
out sensible loss. In making an absolute 

Armature Coils Field Coils 


AG 2(sin a/a) 

®= f tani ’ 

where T is the period of one revolution of 
the coil. The expression assumes that the 
exi)eriment is made in a region of uniform 
magnetic intensity ; failing this, a correction 
is necessary. 

The coil used was somewhat similar to 
that of the B.A. Committee, but stouter in 
construction. Foster made only preliminary 
experiments and attached no great importance 
to his results. 

The main advantage of the method lies in 
the elimination of self inductance, but against 
this there is a possibility of disturbance from 
mutual inductance between different parts 
of the circuit. The thermo-electric eflects at 
the points of contact might also be trouble- 
some. The method is probably inapplicable for 
precise measurements owing to uncertainty of 
the arc of contact, but the simple theory should 
render it useful to teachers. If bow-wire 
bruslies (see Lorenz method) were employed, 
the tliermo-electrio effects would be small. 



measurement 
resistance it is 
not possible to 
include this com- 
mutated electro- 
motive force in 
circuit with the 
resistance it is de- 
PiG. 9. sired to measure ; 

instead, a differ- 
ential galvanometer with 3 windings stranded 
together is used. One of these, g^ {Fig. 9), 
carries a constant current from tlie terminals 
AB of the resistance R, tlirough which flows th(^ 
current passing through tlie field coils. TIk^ 


other windings, g^ and r/g, carry the respeeflive 
currents from the armature coils 1 and 2. The 
field coils are so disposed as to make the 
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olGCjtromotive force at 45° of either side of the 
maximum equal to one-half the maximum, 
and under these circumstances the sum of the 
two currents through and is constant 
within about 3 per cent, and the fluctuation 
has a frequency four times that of either of 
the main induced currents. The effect on 
the differential galvanometer needle is the 
same as though the two currents % and 
were combined in a single winding. Each 
circuit has its two-part commutator, and 
each has the same resistance as the circuit 
carrying the constant current. These resist- 
ances do not, however, have to be known. 
When the galvanometer is balanced, the sum 
of the average induced voltage generated by 
the two coils is equal to the voltage at the 
extremities of the resistance B which is the 
resistance to be determined absolutely. 

If Mj. and Mg be the respective mutual 
inductances of the revolving coils with the 
fixed coils, when each is in the position of 
maximum inductance, n the number of 
revolutions per second, and I the field current, 
the average value of the induced currents will 

. 4nM,I 


and 


4nMaI 
" R ’ 


if the effect of self inductance is negligible. 
The third current is RI/R3, where B3 is 
the total resistance of the circuit, including R. 

Hence, when the constant current % is 
balanced against the pulsating currents. 


R = 49t(Mi4-M2). 

With appropriate interchanges any want of 
balance in the galvanometer windings may be 
eliminated. 

No results have yet been published and 
some experimental difficulties cannot therefore 
be anticipated. It should be possible to 
measure directly by this method resistances 
as great as 10 ohms, and in consequence the 
thermo-electric effects at the commutators 
should be nearly or wholly negligible. The 
resistances Bi, Bg, and B3 might also be as 
great as 1000 ohms, and in such case the 
variation of contact resistance at the brushes 
might be negligible. There will be tempera- 
ture changes of resistance which could be 
appreciably reduced by making the circuits 
largely of manganin. There should be no 
trouble in keeping the speed constant. ^ To 
determine M, Rosa suggests a comparison 
with a standard of mutual inductance such 
as that of Campbell’s, or a mutual of two 
coaxial coils in the same plane. 

§ (19) GnuNBisEN AND Giebe’s Method.— 
In this a self inductance L consisting of a 
single -layered coil on marble has its value in 
C.G.S. measure calculated from its dimensions, 


and its value in international units determined 
by measuring it in terms of a resistance and 
a frequency. The dimensions are inductance 
[L], resistance [LT-^], and frequency [T”^]. 
For the measurement of L in international 
units its value is first determined in terms of a 
capacity and two resistances, the capacity is 
subsequently measured in terms of a frequency 
and three resistances. 

Griineisen and Giebe (Ann. d. P7iydl% Sept. 
1920, Ixiii.), working at the PhysikaKsch 
Technischen Beiehsanstalt, employed three 
coils A, E, and C, each of which was 35-5 cm. 
in diameter. The coils are of bare copper 
wire 0*5 mm. in diameter and each consists of 
one layer wound on marble. The pitch of coil 
A is 1 mm. and B and C are of |- mm. pitch. 
Coil A has 162 turns and a self inductance of 
about 0*01 henry ; B and C each have 447 
turns and a self inductance of about 0*05 henry ; 
each of the latter can be subdivided by apply- 
ing leads to J and f of their lengths, and by 
appropriate connections 13 different self induct- 
ances can he built up, all the coils of which are, 
however, of approximately the same diameter. 

To calculate the self inductance of a coil 
it is necessary to know the radius R, the pitch 
p, the diameter of the wire d, and the number 
of turns N. The self inductance L can then be 
calculated by the Lorenz equation as modifi.ed 
by 'B>osa>( Bureau of Standards Bull., 1911, viii.) : 



Here Q is a function of Pu/Np, A a function 
of d/p, and B a function of N. Q contains 
elliptic integrals of the first and second order, 
which can he obtained from Legendre’s tables. 

The effects of errors in the measurement of 
R, p, and d can be obtained, from the equation 

AL AB, flAp Ad 

the coefficients a, (3, and 7 depending some- 
what on the shape of the coil. For coil B 

they are ^ 

a. jS. 7* 

CoilB . . -M-672 -0-670 -0*002 

I B . . -1-1*456 -0*4626 -0*0032. 

If the error in the calculated value of L has 
to be within 1 part in 100,000, then B must be 
determined within about 6 parts in a million, 
p witlfin 15 parts in a million, and d within 
about 3 parts in 1000. 

The cross-section of the wire used was 
determined partly from its weight, length, and 
density, and partly from its electrical resist- 
ance, length, and resistivity. The pitch was 
measured directly by means of microscopes, 
and numerous measurements of diameters 
were made by special contact methods. 
Irregularities in diameters were allowed for 
when computing L. A measurement of the 
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mean diameter was also made Iby measuring 
the length of wire and number of turns. 

To measure the self inductance in inter- 
national electrical units the following pro- 
cedure was adopted. A coil of self inductance 
L and resistance was first evaluated in 
terms of a capacity C and two resistances 



and by a modified Maxwell bridge method 
{Fig. 9a.). 

Neglecting small distributed capacities, we 
have, when no current passes through the 
galvanometer, 

- Vj^ 

iNow 

and h=C§fvB-Vc)=of^. 

After substitution we have 

Xi4=Oj(riii - Tsh) =Cr,^Vi - Or^r^i^ 

, . ... , =0'i^t(h-Hh 

and since ^ we have 

L=Cv^. 

If ICp K 2 , etc., represent the small capacities 
ill the various parts of the bridge and C he 
increased by a small adjustable rotary con- 
denser Ofl, then the complete expression is 

L= V4(0+ C.) -’VsiriK, + r^K^-r^Kj). 

'2 

To eliminate K^, Kg, etc., the coil of .self 
inductance L was replaced by a bifilar wire 
of equal resistance and of small calculable 
self inductance 1. 0 was removed and the 

bridge balanced by adjustment of the rotary 
condenser. Then 


ViCi - * ‘(/-ill + rjci-rjc^). 

'2 

Combining this with the previous equation we 
L-Z=rir4(0 + Ac), 


where Ac is the change made in the capacity 
of the rotary condenser. 

Vj, r.^, and were special resistances of small 
capacity and small self inductance. Alter- 
nating current was used, the frequencies 


employed being 832, 500, and 720 per second. 
O is a tuned vibration galvanometer and was 
capable of detecting 10“® ampere at a frequency 
of 300 per second. All leads to the bridge 
arms were arranged in a bifilar fashion as 
shown in Fig. 9b. 

Tbe capacity C consisted of a number of 
air condensers built up of circular discs of an 


C 



aluminium alloy. The value of 0 was deter- 
mined by the Maxwell interrupter method, the 
relation being 





where n is the number of discharges per 
second and r a resistance in international 
ohms, r is not, however, a single resistance. 

From the two equations 

L = Crir 4 [farads ohms^] 
and C = IJnr [seconds/ohms] 

we have 

L=^ int. henries [int. ohms seconds]. 

The values obtained on various dates for 
the self inductance of a coil of approximately 
0*05 henry are as follows : 


Date. 

L=0-05x 

Differences from 
Mean. Parts in 
1,000,000. 

20.4.1914 

1 +66-10-5 

7 

28.4. „ 

1+82 „ 

+ 9 

29.4. „ 

1 + 72 „ 

- 1 

1.5. „ 

1+87 ,, 

+ 14 

2.5. „ 

1+91 „ 

+ 18 

4.5. „ 

1 + 67 „ 

6 

5.5. „ 

1+78 „ 

+ 5 

7.5. „ 

1+69 ,, 

- 4 

8.5. „ 

1+73 „ 

± 0 

12.5. „ 

1+67 „ 

- 6 

13.5. „ 

1+65 „ 

- 8 

14.5. ,, 

1+66 „ 

- 7 

23.5. „ 

1+70 „ 

- 3 

26.5. 

1+74 

+ 1 
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The ratio of the value of the self inductance 
L ill lO® eeatiinetres to its value in intei’iiational 
ineaHure is the ratio of the ohin (10® O.G.S. 
units) to the international ohm. 

Griineisen and Giehe give the foUowing 
summary of their results : 


The moan ratio is l*OOD51g. 

After comparing the mean effective dia- 
meters of the coils and sections of same by 
an electrical method, Grruneisen and GieTbe 
conclude that 

1 international ohm 

=:1-00051 ohm (10» C.G-.S. units), 

and estimate the prohahle error to be ±3 
parts in 100,000. The corresponding length 
of the mercury column is 106*246 cm. 

This value is almost identical -with that 
found by Smith, hut there is reason to believe 
that the units obtained from the mercury 
standards of resistance of the National Physical 
Laboratory and the Tteichsanstalt differ by 3 
parts in 100,000. If this is so the difference 
between the results of the two absolute 
measurements may be 4 parts in 100,000. 

§ (20) Summary oir Kesiilts. — A summary 
of the results of the principal measurements 
hy all methods are given in the table on 
following page. 

§ (21) The B.A. Unit. — It will he seen from 
the table that nearly half of the results are 
given in terms of the B.A. unit, and it may be 
useful to state clearly what is meant by that 
unit. Originally the B.A. unit was supposed 
to be eq^ual to the ohm (10® O.G.S. units) within 
about 1 part in 1000, and the original B.A, unit 
was the result of absolute measurements made 
by Maxwell, Jenkin, and Balfour in 1863. In 
1864 Matthiessen and Hockin constructed a 
number of coils of various materials to represent 
the B.A. unit. The resistance of these coils 
did not keep absolutely constant, and in after 
years the B.A. unit was taken, as the mean 
of the values of six of these coils. The B.A. 
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unit of one period is not therefore necessarily 
the same as that of another period. Every 
precaution was taken to ensure constancy, 
but with wire standards of resistance great 
difficulty is experienced. In 1908 {British 
Associatioyt Meport of Blec. Stands. CotnmiUee, 
1908) it proved possible 
to trace the changes in 
these coils with a fair 
measure of success, and 
the corrections to results 
of absolute measurements 
due to changes in the 
coils can in a number of 
cases be calculated. This 
has been done hy Smith 
[Roy, Soc. JPMl, Tmns., 
1913, ccxiv. 32), in the 
case of the coils used by 
Lord Rayleigh, Glaze- 
brook, and Jones. 

§ (22) Final Results.-— 
The corrected results of 
the absolute measure- 
ments expressed in terms 
of centimetres of mercury are : 

OhsftTVPv Ohm in Centimetres 

UDserve]. Mercury. 

1882. Rayleigh . . . 106-26 cm, 

1882. Glazehrook . . . 106-26 „ 

1883. Rayleigh and Si dg wick . 106-24 „ 

1891. V. Jones . . . 106-31 ,, 

Unfortunately it is not possible to deal in 

til© same way with the standards of other 
investigators as the particulars available are 
insufficient for the purpose. It is, however, 
of particular interest to note that these 
corrected values are in very good agreenaent 
with the results of recent riieaaiirements 
made by Smith, hy A. Campbell, and by 
Griineisen and Giehe. These are tabulated 
below, together with the values obtained by 
Wiedemann in 1885 and hy Dorn in 1889. 


OhcsATVPr Centimetres 

UDservor. of Mercury. 

1882. Rayleigh 

106 -2G cm. 

1882. Glazebrook . 

106 '25 „ 

1883. Rayleigh and Sidgwiok . 

106-24 „ 

1885. Wiedemann . 

106 -IGg „ 

1889. Dorn . . . . 

106*248 „ 

1891. Y. Jones . 

106-31 „ 

1912. Campbell . 

106-278 „ 

1913. Smith . . . . 

106-245 „ 

1920. Griineisen and Ciebe 

106-24e „ 


The mean of all these values is 106-248, 
and it appears that within 1 part in 10,000 
the ohm (10® O.G.S. units) can be represented 
hy the resistance at 0° 0. of a column of 
mercury of the same cross-section as the 
international ohm and having a length of 

106* 24c centimetres. 


Coil. 

in 

KB cm. 

L 

in Int. Henry. 

D abs. 

L int. 

Mean R.atio 
for each 
Com- 
bination. 

Section A 

0-010 

138 

20,t 

0-010 

133 

06 

1-000 

60 , 

1-000 

50, 

B 

0-050 

029 

66 

0-050 

004 

0 

1-000 

6I3 

1-000 

5 I 3 

B 

28 

081 

963 

28 

067 

240 





B 

28 

684 

Ole 

28 

069 

39o 


51 J 

1-000 

6 I 3 

B 

10 

261 

05- 

10 

255 

8O4 


6O3I 



B 

10 

261 

ODo 

10 

256 

8O0 


51 A 

1-000 

5O5 

B 

10 

202 

03o 

10 

256 

953 


495 / 



0 

0-050 

009 

65 

0-040 

983 

1 

1-000 


1-000 

53, 

Section C 

28 

672 

284 

28 

650 

77, 


54, \ 



C 

28 

672 

63o 

28 

658 

32, 


49»/ 

1-000 

52o 

0 

10 

257 

Tia 

10 

251 

©85 


fiC,^ 



c 

10 

258 

66 ^ 

10 

252 

880 


60, y 

1-000 

62i 

c 

10 

257 

60, 

10 

252 

5 O 3 


49, i 

i 
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Results of Absolute Measurements of Resist anob 


Date. 

Observer. 

Results given by Author. 

B.A. Unit in 
Ohms. 

Siemens Unit 
(1.00 cm. of Mercury) 
in Ohms. 

Ohm in cm. 
of Mercury. 


1. Kirohopp’s Method . 



1878 

Rowland 

0*9911 



1883 

Glazebrook 

0*98665 



1884 

Rowland 

0*98627 + 40 


106*34 


2. Roitt and Himstedt’s Method 


1884 

Roiti 



106*896 

1886 

Himstedt 



106*08 


3. Weber’s Method op Transient Currents 


1885 

Wiedemann 



106*162 

1885 

Mascart, de Nerville, and Benoit 

0*9860 


106*37 


4. W'bber’s Method op Damping 


1884 

Wild 


0*94315 

106*027 

1888 

F. Kohlrauscli 



106*34 

1889 

Dorn 



106*243 


5. Method op Rotating Cotl 



1863 

Maxwell, Jenkin, and Balfour 

1*000 




(For B.A, Committee) 




1881 

Rayleigh and Schuster 

0*9893 



1882 

Rayleigh 

0*98651 



1882 

H. Weber 

0*9877 




6. Method op Lorenz 



1873 

Lorenz 


0*9337 


1883 

Rayleigh and Sidgwick 

0*98677 



1884 

Rowland, Kimball, and Duncan 

0*98642 + 18 


106*29 

1889 

Duncan, Wilkes, and Hutchinson 

0*9863 



1891 

V. Jones 



100*307 

1913 

Smith 



106 *245 


7. Campbell’s Method 



1912 

1 A. Campbell | 

•• 


1 106*273 


8. Grunbisen and Giebe’s Method 


1920 

1 Griinoisen and Giebe 



1 106*246 


II. Absolute Measurement of Current 
§ (23) Dimensions. — The dimensions of 
eurront in the electromagnetic system are 
fL'^ If, as is customary, ft ho assumed 

to have no dimensions, the dimensions of cur- 
rent are [L'^M'^T]. The square of these 
dimensions is [LM/T^j, which is that of a 
force. Hence to measure a current it 
may suffice to measure a force only. If 
instead other quantities are measured these 
must, together, include the dimensions of a 
force. Thus the product of the dimensions 
of magnetic intensity (commonly called mag- 
matic force) [M'^/L^Tg^] and magnetic pole 
is of the dimensions of a force 
[ M and this suggests that current may 

b(% measured in C.G.S. units in two ways : 
(i.) By galvanometer methods in which the 


intensity of the magnetic field produced by an 
electric current is compared with the intensity 
of the earth’s horizontal field (independently 
determined) by the action of the field on a 
magnet; and (ii.) by a current weigher in 
which the mutual action between a current 
and a magnet is measured by comparing it 
with the force exerted by gravity on a known 
mass. 

It is also possible to measure current by 
measuring the force due to one portion of 
a circuit on another portion of the same 
circuit. Such measurements include (iii.) those 
in which the mutual action between the 
currents in two or more coils takes the form 
of a torque, which may be measured by the 
torsion of a wire or with a bifilar suspension ; 
and (iv.) current weighers in which the mutual 
action between the coils may bo balanced by 
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the force exerted by gravity on a, haowa 
mass. 

It is clear that if in a measurement 'of 
current a force is measured with accuracy 
no other measurement of length, of mass, or 
of time need ho made absolutely, 1but accurate 
ratios may he necessary- In sxich a case, 
since measurements of force are in. general 
based on measurements of the earth’s gravita- 
tional intensity any error associated with a 
determination of “ g ” is necessarily intro- 
duced in half-measure in the determination 
of current. 

§ (24) (jALVanometeb MEri-ioms. — ^In these 
the intensity of the magnetic field produced by 
an electric current is compared, by means of 
a galvanometer system of coils, with the hori- 
zontal intensity of the earth’s magnetic field. 

The general expression for the coiijole acting 
on a magnet (Fig. 10) with its centre on the axis 
of a coil and deflected through an angle & from 



the magnetic meridian, the plane of the coil 
being also in the magnetic meridian, is as 
follows : 

Couple = 27rN^M --g cos 6 

^ K - -5 sin® e) + la I y 

(oA ~ -h 8a;^)(l — 14 sin^ <9 + 21 sin^ 0 4- .. . ) | j 

where ISf = number of turns in coil, 
i — current in coil, 

M = moment of magnet, 

2Z= length of magnet, 
d = angle of deflection of magnet, 
a; = distance between centre of coil 
and centre of magnet, 
a = effective radius of coil, 
r= distance of eflective edge of coil 
from centre of magnet. 

Tor the use of the method this couple is 
balanced against that due to the earth’s 
magnetism, which is given by MH sin 6. 

The value of I is definite only in the case 
of ideal magnetisation of the magnet. In 
practice the terms I, l\ etc., depend on the 
distribution of magnetism. When I is very 
small, as it is in good modem instruments, and 
when also a:s=0, as it is in the tangent and sine 


galvanometers, the couple is very approxi- 
mately eq[ual to 

27rNiM cos 0/a. 

So far the assumption has been made that the 
'N turns of wdre are coincident, hut in general 
the coil cannot be regarded as a simple 
circular conductor, and corrections have to 
he made for its cross-section. If the coil is 
of rectangular cross-section, 26 being its 
axial length and 2d its radial depith, and if n 
is the number of turns crossing unit of area 
of cross-section, the intensity of the field 
produced at a point on the axis is 


. / a + <? + \^ (uj + (^)“ +■ (ct + d) ® 

+ log “ 


-ix-b) log 


a+d-+ \^(x- 6)2 + (a + d)^\^ 
a~~d+ — 6)2 + (d ~ 


which, when a7=:0, reduces to 


l^iri , ^ s/ia + dy'^ +b^ 

' +"^ ™ 

where N is the total number of turns in the 
coil (see Gray, Absolute MecumrementSf vol. ii. 
part i. ). 

§ (25) Takohistt GrAiiWANOMETEE. — In the 
ideal case of a tangent or sine galvanometer not 
only is a;=0 hut the centre of the magnet is 
coincident with the centre of the coil. When 
this is not the case but nearly so, and the 
co-ordinates of the centre of the magnet 
relative to the centre of the coil are dx, 5y^ 
and dz, dx being measured parallel to the 
axis of the coil, the correcting factor is 

i + i- - - 


a being the radius of the coil. Thus, if a =20 
cm., 5y=0-l cm., S 2 j = 0-1 cm., and 5a;=:0, the 
correcting factor is 1 -00007. 

It is apparent that I the length of the 
magnet cannot be made equal to zero, and, in 
accurate measurements the terms involving 
Pj etc., may not ho negligibly small, but 
ifc will be observed that in the equation for 
the coux)le the second correction term in- 
volving I may he made to vanish if 5 sin2 ^=1. 
When ^=26® 34' this relation is satisfied, 
and some observers have arranged for 0 to 
have this value in their measurements. 

The chief difiiculty with galvanometer 
methods is associated with H the horizontal 
intensity, for not only does H vary, hut its 
value is as difficult to determine as that of 
current. Indeed in recent years galvano- 
meter ax)paratu8 has been constnicted to 
determine H when the value of the current 
has been found by some independent method. 
Owing to variation in the intensity of the fi.eld 
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aear the centre of a coil, the magnet used must 
be very small or the distribution of its mag- 
netism accurately known ; if a small magnet 
is used it is of great importance to eliminate 
the torsional control due to the fibre. In all 
methods the effective radius of the coil must 
be measured with great accuracy, and there 
is a distinct gain in using a coil of one layer. 

(i.) Measurements . — ^hleasurements of current 
by means of the tangent galvanometer have 
been made by W. Weber (1840), Bunsen 
(1843), and by Joule (1851). More precise 
measurements have been made by F. Kohl- 
rausch {Pogg. Ann,, 1873, cxlix.) and later 
by F. and W. Kohlrausch {Wied. Ann., 1886, 
xxvii. 1). The most recent experiments are 
those by van Bijk and Kunst (J2oy. Acad. 
Proc., Amsterdam, 1904) and by Haga and 
Boerema {Koninh, Ahad, WetenscJi. Amsterdam 
Proc., 1910, p. 587). 

(ii.) Pesults . — These are sometimes expressed 
in terms of the weight of silver deposited by 
1 coulomb, and at other times the electro- 
motive force of a standard cell is given. 
This latter involves knowledge of the absolute 
unit of resistance. 


Date. 

Obseiver. 

Electro- 
technical 
Equivalent 
of Silver. 

E.M.P. at 
20“ C. of 
Weston 
Normal Cell 

1873 

1886 

1904 

1910 

F. Kohlrausch 

F. and W. Kohlrausch 
Van Dijk and Kunst 
Haga and Boerema 

mgui. 

1*1363 

M1833 

1*1180 

j 1*01826’^ 


* The international ohra was used as the standard 
of resistance. 


§ (26) SraE Galvanometer.— In this instru- 
ment the coil, or coils, can be moved round a 
vertical axis, and when the magnet is defilected 
the coil is turned until its plane contains the 
axis of the magnet. The difficulties and prob- 
able errors are of the same order of magnitude 
as those for the tangent galvanometer. 

(i.) Measurements . — In 1872 Latimer Clark 
(Moy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 1874, Part I.) measured 
the E.M.F, of a Clark cell by means of a sine 
galvanometer, and in 1886 Thomas Gray 
{Phil. Mag., 1886) designed a special sine 
galvanometer and determined the electro- 
chemical equivalent of silver. In Gray’s 
instrument the coil was about 10 cm. in 
diameter and 100 cm. long. Such a coil, 
if uniformly wound ^rith n turns per cm. 
length, produces a field at its centre of intensity 
equal to 4?^^7/(a® -+• where I — half the length 

of the coil and a the radius. As I was great 
compared with a the exact determination of the 
radius was not of very great importance. Great 
care was taken to obtain a uniform winding. 

(ii.) Results . — In 1872 Latimer Clark found 
the E.M.F. of the Clark cell to be 1*4562 volts 


at 15°-5 0- The B.A. unit was the standard 
of resistance. In 1886 T. Gray found the 
electro -chemical equivalent of silver to he 
1*118 mgm. per coulomh. 

§ (27) Helmholtz-Gatfo-aiit Galvan omettsr. 
— In order to eliminate the correction involv- 
ing I (see general equation for couple on the 
magnet) Gaugain constructed a galvanometer 
in which 4cX^ was equal to a^, i.e. the magnet 
was suspended not at the centre of the coil but 
at an axial distance from it equal to half the 
radius. It was, however, of great importance 
to place the magnet in the correct position. 

Helmholtz improved Gaugain’s system hy 
placing a second coil, similar to the first, 
on the other side of the magnet. If for one 
coil {a^ — 4:X^) is slightly positive, then for the 
other coil it is equally negative, and the total 
correction term involving I becomes negligibly 
small. The necessity for accurately locating 
the axial position of the magnet is thus 
avoided. When a^=4a;® the expression for 
the couple reduces to 

4n-]S[iM ^ cos <9f 1 - I . ^ —^(1 - 14 sin^ $ 
r ^ ^ 2 64 r® ^ ^ 

+ 21 sin* $) I . 

As a further simplification the correction term 
involving P can be mad© negligibly small by 
choosing a small magnetic needle, or it can 
be made to vanish by making 14 sinl^ <9 
equal to 1-1-21 sin* $. This is the case when 
^ = 16° 34', and also when ^=49° 55'. 

The principal difficulty in using the in- 
strument is in the measurement of H and of 
the dimensions of the coils. The latter should 
be single layer coils on marble or other non- 
magnetic material. 

Measurements. — Gehrcke and Wogan (Fer- 
handlungen der Deutschm Phys. QesellscJiaft, 
Jan. 1911) used a Helmholtz-Gaugain galvano- 
meter and found 1 C.G.S. unit of current 
equal to 10‘002 international arnporoa. 

Watson {Moy. Soc. Phil. Trnus.^ 1902, 
cxcTdii.) used the method to find H , the current 
being known. More recently Schuster {Terr. 
Mag., 1914, xix.) has proposed to measure H 
with such a galvanometer. This * instrument 
has been constructed at the National Physical 
Laboratory and a similar instrument has been 
set up by the Department of Terrestrial Magnet- 
ism of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

§ (28) Electromagnetio CtrRRENT Weioiiee. 
— In this the mutual action between current 
and a magnet is measured hy comparing it with 
the force exerted by gravity on a known mass. 

This method fails as one of precision becaiiso 
of the lack of knowledge of the distribution 
of magnetism in a magnet. A vary srnall 
magnet cannot he used or the force to be 
measured would be too small 

/See “Magnetism, Terrestrial, Electromagnetic 
Methods of Measuring.’* 
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Measurements were made by this method 
by A. Becquerel in 1837, and by Lenz and 
Jacobi in 1839. In recent years the method 
has been revived by W. Hibbert for teaching 
purposes. In Hibbert’s balance the beam 
is made of a long thin cylindrical magnet and 
a coil is placed under one end of it in such a 
position that one pole of the magnet lies 
approximately on the axis of the coil. The 
force due to the current is measured by a 
rider weight on the beam. The pole strength 
of the magnet is determined in C.G.S. units 
by the use of two similar magnets and directly 
measuring the forces between combinations 
of any two of them. The forces and distances 
between the poles being known, three equations 
are obtained which enable the pole strength 
of any one of the magnets to be calculated. 

§ (29) Eleotrodynamometeb Methods. — In 
these the mutual action between the currents in 
two or more coils takes the form of a torque 
which may be measured by the torsion of a 
wire or by a bifilar suspension. 

§ (30) Gray Electrodynamombtir.— G ray 
(Absolute Measurements, vol, ii. parti, p. 274) 
shows that the torque between two concentric 
coils can be written 

Xorque—TT^^naZ^ai^^a^ 0(KiA;iZi + KgfcaZj 

+ . . h 

where 

Jci = SpgCfca* 

I)is“’ ■” 

3), + 1 ), 

©to., and Zj, Z 3 , Zg are the zonal surface 
harmonics corresponding to the respective 
terms, the angle between the axes of the 
coils being the argument, and are the 
respective ratios of length to diameter, and 
712 bhe number of turns per centimetre, 
and the radii of the fixed and movable coils 
respectively, and D the half diagonal of the 



Pig. 11. 

fixed coil (see ^ig. 11 ). i is the current, 
supposed to be the same in the two coils. 

Gray further shows that if the dimensions 


of the coils are so chosen that the length and 
the radius of each are in the proportion \/ 3 /b 
the terms involving K 3 and Kg vanish. The 
next terms in the series involving K^, Kg, etc., 
may be made negligibly small if the moving 
coil is small compared with the fixed coil. 
Thus the term involving K, amounts to about 
1/4700 if the ratio of the radii of the coils is 
2/3 and 1/27000 if the ratio is 1/2. The ex- 
pression for the couple then reduces to 


Ni and Kg are respectively the total number 
of turns on the fixed and movable coils. An 
electrodynamometer constructed so that the 
ratio of length to radius of each coil is a/S is 
known as the Gmy type of instrument. 

Electrodynamometers have an advantage 
over galvanometer systems inasmuch as no 
magnet is necessary and there is therefore no 
uncertainty as to distribution of magnetism. 
A further advantage is that no knowledge of 
the intensity of the earth’s magnetic field is 
required in order to reduce the observations. 
The disadvantages are inferior sensitiveness 
and the difficulty of accurately measuring 
force by a torsional or bifilar suspension. In 
’ all measurements of current, coils are used, 
but, as Lord Rayleigh has shown, it is not neces- 
sary in all cases to measure the dimensions 
of the coils ; a ratio of radii sometimes suffices. 
In the Gray electrodynamometer, however, 
the lengths and diameters must be measured. 
IBiOsa (Bureau of Standards Bulk, 1906, ii. Ko. 1 ) 
has shown that the spiral winding of the 
coils is practically equivalent to a current 
sheet, and further shows that large en-ors may 
be produced by irregular winding of the coils. 
The correction due to this effect in Guthe’s 
experiments (Bureau of Standards Bull, 1906, 
ii. Ko. 1 ) was particularly large. Regularity 
of pitch may, however, be obtained if the 
bobbins are first screw cut on a precision 
lathe. 

When the couple between the coils is 
balanced against the torsional moment of a 
wire, the latter moment is determined by 
vibrating a cylinder of calculated moment of 
inertia and taking the period of a complete 
vibration. The probable error of such a 
determination is not negligible, as has been 
shown by Guthe, who made experiments with 
four cylinders and obtained results differing 
by as much as 1 part in 3000. 

(i.) Measurements . — Latimer Clark {Boy. JSoc. 
JProc., May 30, 1872), in determining the 
electromotive force of his standard cell, used 
a bifilar electrodynamometer in which the 
Helmholtz-Gaugain arrangement of two coils 
was adopted both for the fixed and suspended 
systems. The suspension consisted of two 
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wires attacked to a silk thread passing over 
a small pulley ; in this way the tension was 
maintained reasonably uniform and the sus- 
pension wires allowed of the passage of the 
current. The suspended coil could he moved 
vertically and horizontally in two directions 
by means of screw adjustments. 

A similar instrument was employed at the 
McGrill University, Montreal, by B. 0. King 
(Roy. Soc, I^hil. Tram., 1902), and later by 
A. N. Shaw (Boy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 1914). 
The experiments with this instrument merit 
special attention as the modifications intro- 
duced enable measurements of very high 
accuracy to be made. The principal sources 
of error in previous instruments of this type 
were (1) the uncertainty of insulation of the 
coils ; (2) the difficulty of determiiring the 

mean radii of the coils which were wound with 
silk-covered wire ; (3) the want of rigidity 
of the suspension arrangement for equalising 
the tensions of the suspending wires ; and (4) 
the imperfect elasticity of the control, which I 
depended too much on torsion. To overcome 
these difficulties Shaw wound the coils with 
a double winding to give a perfect check on 
the insulation. The large coils were wound 
with a carefully measured length of hard 
rolled copper tape, which gave a very high 
order of accuracy in the determination of the * 
mean radius. The coils were also made 
reversible and interchangeable to eliminate 
possible errors of symmetry, especially in the 
measurement of the distance between their 
planes. The dimensions of the suspended 
coils were determined by a method based 
on that due to Bosscha, and great accuracy 
was obtained in this way. A good deal of 
time was spent in selecting a suitable suspension, 
and Callendar, who was associated with the 
measurements, estimated the error introduced 
by it to be very small 

A Oray electrodynamometer in which the 
coils were of single layers of wire was con- 
structed by Patterson and Guthe (Bhys. 
Rev., 1898, vii.) for the determination of the 
electro-chemical equivalent of silver and was 
also used by Carhart and Guthe [PJiys. Rev., 
1899, ix.) for the measurement of the E.M.E. 
of the Clark cell. In these experiments 
the couple was balanced by the torsional 
moment of a single wire the mechanical 
properties of which had been previously 
determined. Guthe (Bureau oj Standards 
Bull., 1906, ii. No. 1) used single layer coils 
wound on bobbins of plaster of Paris, the 
larger coil being about 50 cm. in diameter 
and the smaller coils 7*5 cm. and 9-9 cm. 
respectively. Two movable coils were used 
in order to increase the accuracy of the result. 
A groiit deal of time was spent in the attempt 
to lind a suspension which would show the 
smallest elastic after-effect and not change its 


elastic properties in course of time. The 
attempt was only partially successful. 

(ii.) JBesults.—ln 1872 Latimer Clark found 
the electromotive force of the Clark cell at 
15°*5 0. to be 1-4573 B.A. volts. The standard 
of resistance was the B.A. ohm. 

Patterson and Guthe in 1898 measured the 
electro -chemical equivalent of silver to be 
1-1192 mgm. per coulomb, and in the follow- 
ing year Carhart and Guthe obtained the 
value 1-4333 volts for the electromotive force 
of the Clark cell at 15° 0. 

Guthe (1906) arrived at the values 1-43296 
volts for the Clark cell at 15° 0. and 1*01853 
volts for the Weston normal cell at 20° C. He 
concluded that the electro -chemical equivalent 
of silver is 1-11773 mgm. per coulomb. 

King (1914) found the electromotive force 
of the Weston normal cell at 20° C. to be 
1-01831 volts. 

§ (31) McCollum Type oe Eleotrodykamo- 
METER. — B. McCollum (Bureau of Standards 
Bull., Nov. 1910) has described a type of 
electrodynamometer which appears to be free 
from most of the difficulties associated with the 
Guthe type with torsional or bifilar control. 

The instrument (fig. 12) consists essentially 
of a relatively large fixed coil Oj with horizontal 
axis, and a smaller suspended coil C 2 with 
its axis coincident with that of Cj, when 
the system is at 
rest. Rigidly 
attached to O 2 
is a cylinder K 
of non-magnetic 
homogeneous 
material placed 
with its axis 
vertical and in 
line with the 
suspending wire 
W. When a cur- 
rent is passed 
through the two 
coils appropri- 
ately connected 
in series the 12. 

efiect is to hold 

the moveable coil with its axis coincident 
with that of the fixed coil, and if the movable 
coil he given an angular di8|)la(?emont and 
released, it will oscillate as a torsion |)en(lulunL 
If the restoring couple is proportional to tlio 
angular displacement, the period is indcqxmd- 
ent of the amplitude and the system is suhjcM-t 
to the laws of a damped oscillation. Tics 
time T of vibration of the moving system 
is given by the equation ^ 



Ti= 


27r 


n/ k 


■ 

4K2 


^ See “ Galvanometers, § (10), 
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wkere c is the restoring couple per unit 
angular displacement, h is the counter torque 
due to the damping forces at unit angular 
v'elocity, and K is the moment of inertia of the 
moving system. 

When the coils are so proportioned that the 
torque due to the current i is proportional to 
the deflection 

c = Ci2 + a, 

where 0 is a constant of the coil system, a 
a constant depending on the suspending wire, 
and R the total restoring couple. The period 
T;l may therefore he written 

T 

K 4:10 

With no current through the coils the time 
of vibration Tg is 

27r 

K 4K2 

Erom the last two equations it follows that 



McCollum shows- that the torque is propor- 
tional to the deflection when the coils are so 
wound that the ratio of length to diameter 
of the fixed coil is V3/2 and that of the 
movable coil is either 2*062, 0-92, or 0*38. 
Eor deflections of 8° from the central position 
the time of Vibration is then independent 
of amplitude within about 1 part in 100,000. 
The constant of the instrument can he either 
calculated or determined by measuring the 
mutual inductance in the ■ coaxial position. 
In the G-ray type of electrodynamometer the 
torque is proportional to the sine of the angle 
of deflection, and the period would not be 
isochronous except for values of d not exceed- 
ing about one>half degree. 

Unfortunately the foregoing method has 
not yet been subjected to experimental tests, 
so that the limits of accuracy cannot be 
stated with precision. It is clear, however, 
that the torsion of the suspending wires is 
eliminated. The value of K must be accu- 
rately known and the determination may 
present difficulties ; also much depends on the 
correct measurement of the times of vibration. 
McCollum describes the method he would adopt 
for measuring Ti and Tg which involves 
observations over a considerable period of 
time (20 minutes), but has the advantage that 
if the current varies its mean value is accurately 
measured 

The writer has made somewhat similar 
measurements with a current balance and is 
of opinion that the McCollum type of electro- 
dynamometer can be used for the accurate 


measurement of steady currents lasting less 
than a minute. In such a case the period 
should be taken photographically on a rapidly 
running film on which an accurate time trace 
is ’ simultaneously photographed, the trace 
enabling time intervals to he measured within 
0*00001 second. The writer further suggests 
that in order to remove the uncertainty 
attending the determination of K the sus- 
pended coil should be mounted centrally on 
the beam of a balance and appropriate 
measurements made to determine the distance 
between the centre of support and the centre 
of mass. K can then be calculated. 

§ (32) Current Weighers. — In these the 
mutual action between currents in coils is 
balanced by a force exerted by gravity on a 
Imown mass. 

The acceleration of gravity at any place 
can be determined with great accuracy, and 
therefore force can be measured accurately 
by means of a balance. Eor this reason 
instruments in which the mutual action 
between two circuits, or two portions of the 
same circuit, is measured by means of a gravity 
balance have been much favoured. 

In most current weighers two or more coils 
are placed in series with their planes parallel 
and their axes coincident. If M is the mutual 
inductance between the coils and x the distance 
between their centres, the mutual attraction ^ 
between them is i^(dMJdix), where i is the cur- 
rent. dM-ldx is calculated from the dimen- 
sions of the coils and the force i^dM/dx) is 
balanced by the force exerted by gravity on 
a mass on the balance pan. Thus i can he 
determined. This type of current weigher in 
which the axes of the coils are coincident will 
be considered first. 

In a primitive form the first current weigher 
appears to have been constructed by Gazin 
(Ann. de Chim. i.) in 1863. This consisted 
of two rectangular coils with their planes 
parallel, one hanging from the beam of a 
balance directly above the other. In 1864 
Joule made a current balance having three 
circular flat coils, one being suspended from 
the beam of a balance so that its mean plane, 
which was horizontal, was midway between 
those of the other two fixed coils. The 
principal constant of the instrument was 
determined by comparison with a standard 
tangent galvanometer. Joule employed it in 
his electrical determination of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. 

In 1882»Mascarb (Journ. de Physique^ March 
1882) suspended a long solenoid from one end 
of a balance beam, the lower end of the 
solenoid being in the mean plane of a large 
flat coaxial coil of much larger radius. If the 
solenoid is uniformly wound it is equivalent 
to a simple magnet, with poles at the terminal 
^ See “ Electromagnetic Theory,’’ § (10). 
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faces. Tlie mutual action then depends upon 
the difference between the mutual inductances 
of the fixed coil and the lowest and uppermost 
windings of the movable coil. 

§ (33) The Eayleigii Balance. — In 1882 
Lord Eayleigh (B.A. Heport, 1882) pointed out 
that in a meaKSurement of current depending on 
the mutual attraction between two coils the 
absolute dimensions of the system are of no 
importance. If M is the mutual inductance 
and i the current, the force between the 
coils is i%dM./dx), where x is the axial distance 
between the coils. In this expression is 
already of the dimensions of a force and dM-ldx, 
though a function of the radii of the coils and 
their distance apart, is itself a pure number. 
If A and a be the mean radii of the coils 
the value of dM-ldx depends only on the ratios 
a/ A and xfA. If we write {dMldx)=f (Accx) 
and consider the variation of / as a function 
of the three linear quantities, the coefficients 
in the equation 

df dA da dx 

f ^ A a X 

are subject to the relation ( 2 '-l-^+--s= 0 . 

Lord Rayleigh pointed out that if the coils 
are placed at such a distance apart that the 
attraction is a maximum, 5 = 0 , and the calcula- 
tion is indepoendent of small errors in the value 
of X. In these circumstances g-i-r = 0, so that 
proportional errors in A and a affect the result 
in the same degree and in opposite directions. 
This is a result of great importance, as the 
attraction becomes practically a function of 
the ratio A/a only. In this way all that is 
necessary for the absolute determination of 
currents can be obtained without measure- 
ments of length, or of moments of inertia, 
or even of absolute angles of deflection. To 
measure the ratio of the radii the method 
of BoBscha (Bo(/g. Ann., 1854) can be used. 
This consists in placing the two coils concentric 
and with their planes in the magnetic meridian, 
the coils being connected in parallel and in 
series with suitable resistances. When a 
current is passed through this compound 
circuit the magnetic fields at the centre will 
he opx)osed ; equality is obtained by adjusting 
one of the resistances until the torque exerted 
upon a small magnetic needle suspended at 
the centre of the coils is zero. Tor a very 
short magnetic needle the ratio of the galvano- 
meter constants is then equal to the ratio 
of the two resistances. In determining this 
latter ratio the difficulty due to the heating 
of the coils by the measuring current is 
overcome by arranging tlie coils and resistances 
in such a way that, after balancing the 
magnetic fields, the removal of a single link 
suffices to place the resistances, of which the 
ratio is desired, into the adjacent arms of a 
Wheatstone bridge. 


All current weighers have not been con- 
structed on the Rayleigh system, hut there is 
so much in common that the probable errors 
of all can he considered together. 

In any current balance the coils must have 
a sufficient number of turns and the wire he of 
such cross-section as to permit of the passage 
of such a current as will produce a force large 
enough to be measured with precision. As 
the coils are warmed by the current the 
dimensions change slightly, and by whatever 
method the dimensions, or ratio of dimensions, 
are determined, the same value current should 
be used as in the weighing experiments. In 
the case of coils with many layers the heating 
may be very troublesome and will vary with 
the position of the coils ; some uncertainty 
may therefore be introduced in the Eosscha 
method, because in this the coils must he 
vertical while in the balance they are hori- 
zontal. With a view to avoiding this difficulty 
Heydweiller in 1891 placed the coils with 
their common axis horizontal, the moving 
coil being carried directly below the centre 
of the balance beam in the position usually 
occupied by the pointer. The heating of the 
coils also produces convection currents of air 
inside the balance case, which in precision 
measurements may be very serious in their 
effects ; duplicating the system on the other 
side of the balance arm is a partial remedy. 
Any attempt to increase the force by increasing 
the number of turns is limited not only by 
the heat developed in the coil hut also by the 
increase of voltage required to overcome the 
resistance of the coils. When this voltage 
is moderately great it gives rise to serious 
electrostatic attractions due to differences of 
potential between various parts of the balance. 
Again, since the coils are of copper and the 
current must usually be maintained very 
steady, a ballast resistance of small tempera- 
ture coefficient has to he employed. In the 
cases of current balances where single layer 
coils have been used, it is necessary to know 
the radii and lengths of all coils with very 
great accuracy, and in the Rayleigh halanco 
corrections must be made for the cross-sections 
of the coils. In all current weighers care 
must be taken that no magnetic material is 
used which may invalidate the results, and 
the current in all leads to and from the coils 
must have a negligible or calculable effect. 

(i.) MecLS%rements.---li\ 1884 Lord Rayleigh 
(Hoy. Soc. Phil Trans., 1884, part ii.) made 
measurements of the electro-chemical equi- 
valent of silver using a current weiglior to 
determine the mean value of the current. 
The coil system was a single one, i.e, on one 
side only of the balance, two equal fixed coils 
about 25 cm. in radius and one suspended 
coil about 10 cm. in radius being ernployefl. 
The number of turns on each fixed coil was 
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225, and there were 242 turns on tlie suspended 
coil. The current used usually -was about 
0*3 ampere, and on reversal through the 
suspended coil the change of force was about 
one gram. The weighings were recorded to 
milligrams only, hut the accuracy of weighing 
was considerably greater than, one part in 
lOOO. The current was led into the suspended 
coil by means of fine flexible copper wires, 
bent so as to place themselves naturally iu 
the req[uired positions before soldering them; 
these wires would carry a current of an ampere 
without getting unduly hot. Xord Rayleigh 
oonclnded that, apart from errors in the 
constant of the instrument, the determination 
of the mean value of a current of half an. hour’s 
duration should easily be correct within 1 part 
in 10,000. 

Janet, Laporte, and Jouast (JBull. de la Soc. 
Internal dies ’Blectrioiens, 1908) used a current 
balance approximating to the Kayleigh type 
in experiments made at the Xaborafcoire 
Central d’fileotricitd. The system was a 
duplex one, two fixed coils and one suspended 
coil being arranged on each side of the 
balance. The distance between the fixed 
coils was greater than that which would give 
the maximum force upon the suspended coil, 
and hence the foroe varied less rapidly for 
small variations in the axial position of the 
latter. The exact placing of the suspended 
coil therefore was of less importance than in 
the Rayleigh system, but the distance between 
the fixed coils had to be determined with 
greater accuracy ; an error of 0*01 mm. in 
this distance produced an error of 6 parts in 
100,000 in the measurement of the current. 
The radii of the coils were determined from, 
the length of wire wound on them, the mean 
radius of a fixed coil being about 36 cm. and 
that of a suspended coil being about 19 cm. 
Each of the fixed coils consisted of 414 turns 
of wire, and each of the suspended coils had 
192 turns. 

In their first calculation of the constant of 
the instrument Janet, Laporte, and Jouast 
assumed that the axial breadth of a coil 
was given by the total breadth of the channel 
in which it was wound, but that the radial 
dejith was given by the distance from the 
axis of the wire in the bottom layer to the 
axis of the wire in the top layer. Later 
(Gomptes Rendus^ Oct- 1911, p. 718) Janet, 
Laporte, and Jouast recalculated the value 
of the constant of their coils, using the cor- 
rect sectional dimensions. In their current 
measurements the total resistance of the 
circuit was 94 ohms, the current employed 
about 0'3 ampere, and the balancing mass 
about 4'5 grams. 

Guillet (B'uU, de la /Soo. Internal des 
Mleotriciens, 1908) also used a duplex current 
weigher with multi-layered coils, but the fixed 


coils were placed very close togetlier, and the 
moving coils were hut slightly smaller than 
the fixed coils. Tliere were 960 turns on 
each of the fixed coils and 452 turns on each 
of the moving coils. The constant of the 
instrument was not determined from its 
dimensions, hut the mutual inductance 
between the fixed and moving coils for 
various axial positions of the latter was 
determined by direct comparison, with an 
absolute standard of mutual inductance of 
the lippmann type. Aii equation enabling 
dM.ldsc to be calculated was thus obtained. 
This method has the advantage that the 
standard of mutual inductance may consist 
of coils of very few turns wound so as to 
enable their imensions to be accurately 
determined, whereas the coils in the current 
balance may be wound irregularly condition- 
ally that the dimensions beep reasonably 
constant. A disadvantage in practice appears 
to he the difficulty of determining dMjdx with 
sufficient accuracy owing to the rapid variation 
of K with X, and the practical iinpossibility 
of measuring x with the req[uisite accuracy. 

Pellat and Potier (^Jo'urn. de Fhysigfue, 
1890) in 1890 used an electrodynamometer 
with a very long fixed coil and a short moving 
coil, and in 1908 Pellat (JBulL de la Soc. Internal 
desi JBUetriciens, 1908) used an instrument 
similar in principle. The fixed coil consisted 
of a long multi-layered solenoid placed with 
its axis horizontal. Inside this a small single- 
layered coil is supported on. a knife edge witli 
its axis vertical and its centre coincident 
with that of the fixed coil ; it is free to oscillate 
about ao. axis at right angles to the axis of 
the two coils. In addition, to the small coil 
the knife edge supports the heam of a balance, 
and the torque between the two coils is 
measured by means of weights in the ordinary 
manner. 

Ayrton, Mather, and Smith {Roif. 8ac. Phil 
Trans. A, 1908, cevii.) made measurements 
with an elaborate current weigher designed to 
measure current in absolute measure with a 
probable error of a few parts in 100,000. The 
instrument was constructed and erected at 
the National Physical Laboratory. 

The system is a duplex one, and both fixed 
and suspended coils are of single layers of 
bare wire wound in spiral grooves cut on 
marble bobbins. Each cylinder has double- 
threaded screw grooves cut on the surface, 
and into these grooves separate coils are 
wound with the wire under tension. The 
coils form adjacent helices, wliich in the use of 
the instrument are connected in series and 
act as one coil ; they can, however, readily he 
disconnected and an insulation test made 
hetweea them. This applies to each of the 
six coils forming the ouiTent weigher ; there 
are, therefore, 12 helices in all, and these are 
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coniiee-ted in series by means of small concentric 
cables running to a. plug board and commu- 
tators outside the balance case. The mean 
diameter of the fixed coils is about 33 ciUp 
and that of the suspended coils is about 20 cm., 
the respective axial lengths being 12*7 cm. and 
13 cm. The number of turns on each fixed coil 
is 90 and on each suspended coil 92. The normal 
current is about 1 ampere, and the change 
of balancing mass on reversal of this current 
is about 16 grams. 

The fixed cylinders are supported on phos- 
phor bronze brackets, the tops of which are 
similar to the tables of small milling machines, 
and the motion of the fixed coils is controlled 
by screws of large diameter enabling their 
positions to be read within about 0*0025 mm. 
An adjustment in an axial direction can also 
be made. The fixed and suspended coils are 
set coaxial and coplanar by electrical methods 
which are exceedingly sensitive ; the scheme 
is to arrange the circuits so that a suspended 
coil is subject to no restoring force when it 
is coplanar and coaxial: the rate of change 
of force for a small displacement is then 
a maximum. In this electrical method of 
sotting the coils in their correct positions 
one- half of the system, ie. a system on one 
side of tlie balance, is arranged to exercise 
no force, whatever be the relative position 
of its coils ; the current flows tlixongh these 
coils, however, and compensates approximately 
for the disturbance due to convection currents 
of air and also for any effect due to the earth’s 
magnetic field. Changes in position of the 
fixed coils on the other side of the balance are 
then made until they are coaxial and co- 
planar with the suspended coil. It is con- 
cluded that the vertical position can be fixed 
within less than 0*01 mm,, and, that the coils 
can bo set coneentrie so that the greatest 
error due to faulty radial sotting is 1 part in 
f) millions. 

The advantages of the duplex system were 
investigated experimentally. The results show 
that marked compensation for the effect of 
convection currents is obtained. In addition, 
tlio duplex system has the advantage that 
two indopendont determinations of current 
can be made by using the sets separately ; 
also the scitting of the coils in their correct 
positions is much facilitated. 

Ourront was led into and out of the sus- 
pcjudeid coils by m,eans of 80 silver wires, 
each 0*()25 rnin. in diameter and ID cm. long. 
Tho sonHitiveness of the balance was reduced 
(} per exmt by these wires, but there was no 
disturbing cffe(3ts due to convection currents 
of air. 

The form between tlie fixed and siispended 
coils was calculated by an elliptic integral 
formula due to J. Viriamu Jones (JB.A. 
Iteport, 1889), wliich is rigorously exact for a 


helix and a current sheet and a very close 
approximation for two helices of fine pitch. 
With a duplex system the fixed coils of one 
system exert a force on the suspended coil 
of the other system, but by properly arranging 
the circuits these secondary forces can be 
added to or subtracted from the principal 
force. This was done and the secondary 
effects eliminated. Dr. G. F. C. Searle has 
calculated the value of this secondary effect 
with great accuracy. 

Electrostatic effects of appreciable magni- 
tude were measured and found to be due 
principally to the electrostatic forces between 
the suspended coils and metal guard discs 
underneath them. The effects were easily 
eliminated, and in any case would have pro- 
duced no error, as in the observations they 
occurred twice with opposite signs. 

The physical balance was specially con- 
structed, the principal novelties being an 
arrangement for removing the beam from the 
central agate plane while leaving the sus- 
pended cylinders and scale pans swinging and 
a method of hanging of the cylinders from 
planes separate from those supporting the scale 
pans. Any motion of the scale pans had no 
effect, therefore, on the cylinders. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining all metal parts sufficiently free 
from magnetic material, and very exhaustive 
tests were made to ensure that the error due 
to magnetic material should be negligible. 
After completion a current was sent through 
one suspended coil only, and the rest point 
of the balance observed. The same test was 
made with the current reversed but no change 
in the rest point could be detected. 

Ayrton, Mather, and Smith conclude that 
the determination of current by means of 
their current balance is subject to errors of 
the following magnitude : 

(1) Due to uncertainty in the dimensions 

of the coils : possible error about 

± 0-001 per cent. 

(2) Due to uncertainty in the value of “ p ” : 

possible error about + 0-0015 per cent. 

(3) Other possible errors less then i; 0-001 

per cent. 

The total probable error is therefore about 
+ 2 parts in 100,000. 

Rosa, Dorsey, and Miller (Bureau of 
Standards Bull., 1912, viii. No. 2) have made 
measurements at the Bnreau of Standards, 
Washington, with a beautifully constructed 
and carefully designed current balance of the 
Rayleigh type. It has a single system of 
coils of large proportions, and to allow for 
independent sets of measurements to bo made 
four suspended coils and six fixed coils were 
used. The suspended coils varied in radius 
from 10 to 12-5 cm. and the fixed coils from 
20 to 25 cm. All the coils are on forms 
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of cast brass and are ■wound bifikrly •witb. 
wire insulated with, enamel, the channels of 
the forms being lined with paper soaked in 
paraffin wax. The fixed coils are cooled by 
a water-jacket, and the moving coil is sur- 
rounded by a cylindrical copper jacket, 
double ‘walled on the sides, completely closed 
at the bottom and covered by a lid having a 
central aperture through which passes the 
tube from which the moving coil is suspended. 
The space between the two cylindrical walls is 
filled with circulating water, which carries 
away the heat generated by the current in 
the moving coil and enables a steady state to 
be quickly brought about. The coils are not 
contained in the balance case proper, but in 
a lower chamber, and no disturbing effects 
on tbe beam of the balance were experienced. 

The ratio of the radii of the coils was 
measured in several ways. In one of these, 
caked the potentiometer method, the ratio 
measured was that of the currents through 
the coils when the same field intensity was 
produced at the centres. In another measure- 
ment, called the shunt method, which is 
applicable only to coils having very nearly the 
same galvanometer constant, the two coils 
are connected in series, and the coil with the 


larger galvanometer constant, together ‘with 
an added resistance, is shunted so as to obtain 
a zero , field at the centre of the coils. One of 
the coils was so constructed that when its 
two windings were in series it had nearly the 
same galvanometer constant as another coil 
with its two windings in parallel- A third 
method, being a combination of the potentio- 
meter and shunt methods, was also experi- 
mented with and satisfactory results obtained. 
The probable error of the measurements was 
about 2 parts in a million. 

In computing the force between the coils 
it was shown that ample accuracy is secured 
by assuming that a fixed coil is equivalent 
to the eight turns obtained by quartering 


it and replacing each quarter by its two 
equivalent turns, and that the suspended 
coil is likewise equivalent to eight turns. 
The effect of errors in the sectional dimensions 
was most carefully considered, and it is con- 
cluded that the uncertainty due to errors in 
measuring the cross-section of the coils may 
amount to about 5 parts in a million. 

When making current measurements, the 
windings of the suspended coil were directly 
connected to the water-jacket by means of 
a wire running from the commutator. Thus 
the water-jacket and all of the surrounding 
framework were brought to the potential of 
the moving coil ; electrostatic effects were 
thus eliminated. The authors conclude that 
the possible uncertainty of the mean result 
obtained by them is not greater than 2 parts 
in 100,000. 

(ii.) Besnlts with Current WeigJiers . — The 
results are expressed either as the mass of silver 
deposited by one coulomb, or as the electro- 
motive force of a standard cell (Clark or 
Weston normal cell), the value of the resistance 
used being assumed as known in C.G.S. units, 
or known in terms of some other standard. The 
standard employed is stated in columns 4 and 
5 of the table. 


The differences between the results given 
in column 3 are no doubt largely due to the 
different forms of voltameters employed 
and to the use of impure solutions of silver 
nitrate. 

The differences between the results given in 
column 5 may be due in part to a real differ- 
ence in the cells measured. 

§ (34) Smith’s PEN-DtrLUM Ba.la.xce. — In 
1912, F. E. Smith made some experiments with 
the current balance at the National Physical 
Laboratory with a view to measuring the 
mean value of a slightly varying current. 
The balance was used as a pendulum system, 
and in addition to the mutual inductance of 
the system of coils, the moment of inertia 


Date. 

Observer. 

Electro-chemical 
Equivalent of 
Silver, 

E.M.E. of Clark Cell. 

E.M.F. of 
Weston Normal 
Cell. 

1882 

Mascarb 

mgm. 

1-1156 



1884 

Lord Rayleigh 

111794 

1*435 at 15° C. 


1890 

Pellat and Potier 

11 192 

(0hm-10« C.G.S.) 


1908 

Ayrton, Mather, and Smith 

1- 11827 

. . 

1-01818 at 20=” 0. 

1908 

Janet, laporte, and Jouast 

111821 


(Int. Ohm) 
1-01836 at 20° 0. 

1908 1 

Guillet 



(Int. Ohm) 
1-01812 at 20° a 

1908 

Pellat 



(Int. Ohm) 
1-01831 at 20° C. 

1911 

Rosa, Dorsey, a'nd Miller 

M1804 


(Int. Ohm) 
1-01822 at 20° C. 




(Int. Ohm) 
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of the swinging mass and the periods of swing 
have to he known. 

In a current balance of suitable form let 
m be the total mass of the swinging system, 
K its moment of inertia about the central 
knife edge, and \ the distance of the centre 
of gravity below the central knife edge. Then, 
if b is the counter torque at unit angular 
velocity due to the damping forces, and 
the period, we have 





62 

4K2 


Let M he the mutual inductance between the 
coils, and suppose the latter to be such that for 
relatively large displacements dx of a moving 
coil, the force tending to restore the coil to 
the central position is i\dM.ldx), where i, the 
current, circulates through all the coils in the 
same direction. Under these conditions the 
new period Tjj is given by 


T2= 


2t 


K 


6^ 

4lP 


where I is the length of an arm of the balance. 
From the equations for and Tg we have 


47r2 

r|f'2 

J-2 


m 

’'dx 



In this equation dMJdx is calculated from the 
dimensions of the coils, T^ and Tg are observed, 
and I is easily measured with great accuracy. 
It remains to find K the moment of inertia. 
This would he exceedingly easy if the beam 
did not bend with varying load and so alter 
the position of the centre of gravity. How- 
ever, as this does happen it is better to find 
K indirectly by finding the change of position 
of the centre of gravity when there is a re- 
distribution of mass without any change of K. 

Let there be two small masses and 
the one being vertically above the central 
knife edge and the other directly below it. 
Let mg be much smaller than mg, and let 
both he provided with such markings that 
the distance between them can be readily 
measured. Let be centrally situated at 
a distance above the knife edge and mg at a 
corresponding distance below it. should 
be equal, or nearly equal, to Zg. Let the 
remainder of the swinging system have a 
mass so that 

m= Wg + m3-f-m4. 

If the centre of mass of be at a distance 
^4 below the central knife edge, then 

Let mg and mg be now interchanged in position, 


thus altering the period of the balance (with- 
out current) to Tg. Then 

27r 


Tg = 


/ 'tngh^ 

V 


’4K2 


and m 4?4 + 

Hence (mg — mg) (Zg + Zg) = m{h^ — h^). 

Eliminating from the equations for 

T 4 and Tg we have 






Hence 


K 


47r2 


p(mg •— m g) (Zg + Z g) 



(mg - m^) can be determined with great pre- 
cision, and if mg and mg are supported from 
pivots, the distance between the effective 
centres of mass can also be accurately 
measured. 

Preliminary measurements of current have 
been made with satisfactory results, and it has 
been planned to use the current balance at 
the National Physical Laboratory both as a 
“ weigher ” for steady currents and as a 
pendulum balance for slightly varying currents, 

§ (35) Summary of Results. — The table on 
following page summarises the results of ab- 
solute measurements of current made since 
1872. 

§ (36) Elbotro-chemioal Equivalent of 
Silver. — In the section ^ dealing with the Inter- 
national ampere many sources of error in the 
silver voltameter are explained. In many of 
the very early voltameter experi ments there is 
little doubt that impure silver nitrate solutions 
were used, and these led to more silver being 
deposited than would have resulted from 
pure solutions. Filter paper as a septum 
between anode and cathode was quite com- 
mon, and the reducing effect of this resulted 
in abnormal deposits being obtained from 
otherwise pure solutions. The presence of 
acid causes a reduction in the weight of silver, 
but on the whole there is little doubt that 
previous to 1910 most of the values given for 
the electro -chemical equivalent of silver are 
too large because of the presence of impurities 
in the electrolyte. With very pui-e silver 
nitrate solutions, and using no septum hotween 
the anode and cathode, the true value for tho 
electro -chemical equivalent of silver is < )l)t!iine(h 
A close review of recent determinations k‘a.v(‘s 
little doubt that within 1 part in 10,000 tho 
electro -chemical equivalent of silver is 

1*1 181 milligrams per coulom b. 


^ See § (40). 
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Results of Absolute Measurements of Current 




■Results given by Author. 

Date. 

Observer. 

Electro-chemical 


E.M.'P. of 



Equivalent of 

E.M.F, of Clark Cell. 

Weston Normal 



Silver in mgm. 


Cell at 20®* 0 C. 


1. Method op Tangent Galvanometer 


1873 

F. Kolilrauseh 

1-1363 



1886 

F. and W. Kohlrausch 

1-11833 



1904 

Van Dijk and Kiinst 

1-1180 



1910 

Haga and Boerema 

1-11802 


1*01826 * 


2. Method of Sine Galvanometer 


1872 

Latimer Clark 


1 -4562 f B.A. Volts 





at 16° -5 0. 


1880 

T. Gray 

M18 


.. 


3. Electrodynamometer Methods 


1872 1 

Latimer Clark 


1 -45731- B.A. Volts 





at 15®-6 C. 


1898 

Patterson and Gutho 

1-1192 



1899 

Carliart and Guthe 


1-4333* at 16°-0C. 


1906 

Guthe 

M1773 

1-43296 * at 15°*0C. 

1 *01853 * 

1913 

Shaw 



1*01827 * 


4. Current Weigher 

Methods 


1882 

Maseart 

1-1166 

1*435 at 16°*0 C. 


1884 

Rayleigh 

1-11794 

•• 

1890 

Pellat and Potier 

1-1192 


1-01818* 

1908 

Ayrton, Mather, and Smith 

1-11827 


1908 

Janet, Laportc, and JouavSt 

M1821 


1*01836 * 

1908 

Guillet 



1-01812* 

1908 

Pellat 



1*01831* 

1910 

Smith 

M1816 


1-01818* 

1911 

1914 

Rosa, Dorsey, and Miller 
Shaw 

1-11804 


1*01822* 

1*01831* 


♦ The B.MT. is expressed in terms of the ampere (10-^ C.G.B.) and the international ohm. 

t The E.M.F. is expressed in terms of the ampere (10-^ C.O.S.) and the B. A. unit. 

Various forms of voltameters were used and the numhers given for the electro-chemical cQiiiivalcnt do nob 
enable a good comparison to be made (sec § (40) on “International Ampere*'). 


§ (37) E.M.F. OF Weston Cell, — In recent 
years the electromotive force of the Weston 
normal cell at 20® 0. in terms of the ampere 
(].0-^ C.G.S. unit) and the international ohm 
has been determined hy eight observers, the 
results being as follows : ^ 

F.M.F. of Weston 


Year. Observers. Normal Ocll at 

20® C. 

1908. Ayrton, Mather, and Smith 1-01818 
1908. Janet, Laportc, and Jouast 1-01836 
1908. Guillet .... 1-01812 

1908. Pellat .... 1-91831 

1910. Smith .... 1-01818 

1910. Haga and Bocrema . . 1 •01826 

1911. Rosa, Dorsey, and Miller . 1-01822 

1913. Shaw .... 1-01827 


Mean . 1-01824 


The most probable value of the international 
ohm is I’OOOSa ohms (10® O.G.S. units), so that 

’■ For a further discussion of the latest values sec 
§ (41). 

VOL. II 


the most probable value of the Weston normal 
cell in e.G.S. measure is 1*01824 x l-GOOSg or 

1*0188 volts (10® C.dS. units) at 20®*0 0. 

III. International Eleoteio Standards 

§ (38) Introduction. — It is generally agreed 
that the Lmdamental electric units should to 
defined in the C.G.S. system, and the usual 
definitions of the ohm, ampere, and volt are 
universally accepted. Very few countries have, 
however, made measurements of the ohm and 
ampere in absolute measure, and it is only in 
recent years that such measurements have 
been made with comparatively great accuracy. 
While, therefore, the world possesses ideal 
dehnitions for the electric units, material 
standai'ds do not necessarily closely represent 
these units. 

In the section on the absolute measurement 
of resistance it will be seen that the first 
attempt of the British Association Committee 
in 1863 to measure a resistance in C.C.S. 

R 
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units was in error by about per cent. 
The resistance actually measured was that 
of a coil of wire, and this resistance was 
compared with those of other coils which 
afterwards served as reference standards. 
In particular, one coil of German silver wire 
known as “ June 4 ” was compared with the 
resistance of the rotating coil, and its value 
was given by the observers as 107,620,116 
metres per second. This coil afterwards 
served as a “ standard.” When subsequently 
other coils were compared with this and other 
‘‘ standards ” the observed values, instead of 
being stated in metres per second, were stated 
in B.A. units. While therefore the magnitude 
of a standard was determined on the electro- 
magnetic system of measurement a new unit 
was at the same time adopted which probably 
was not identical with, but for all practical pur- 
poses was sufficiently equal to, the C.G.S. unit. 

The ampere cannot be represented in a 
concrete or material form in the sense in 
which, the ohm can, but having once measured 
within certain limits the electro -chemical 
equivalent of silver it is the silver voltameter 
which afterwards forms the basis of reference, 
and therefore acts as a “ standard.” 

Now it has always been possible to compare 
electric quantities with greater accuracy than 
to determine their values in absolute measure. 
If, therefore, for either purely scientific or 
commercial purposes the value of an electric 
quantity must be known in terms of some 
definite unit with a greater precision than 
is possible if that unit is one in the C.G.S. 
system, the obvious course is to measure the 
value of some concrete material in C.G.S. 
units and to assume the measured value to be 
correct within the desired limits. In practice 
this has been done, and the ‘‘ unit ” and 
“ standard ” have thus become distinct. 
Fortunately, with progress of time new stan- 
dards have been set up and endeavours made 
to reduce the difference between the assumed 
and real values. To prevent confusion, 
qualifying names have been given to the 
standards, such as “ legal ohm,” “ Siemens’ 
unit,” “ international ohm,” etc. 

The history of the efforts made to bring 
about international uniformity in electric 
standards is a very .long one, and for full 
information reference should be made to 
the Reports of the Electrical Standards 
Committee of the British Association. The 
last Conference to consider the subject met 
in London in 1908, and delegates were present 
from Australia, Canada, India, the Crown 
Colonies, and twenty-two foreign countries. 
The conference was presided over by Lord 
Rayleigh. As a result of its deliberation the 
Conference passed the following resolutions : 

I. The Conference agrees that, as heretofore, 
the magyiitudes of the fundamental eleatric 


units shall be determined on the electromagnetic 
system of measurement with reference to the 
centimetre as the unit of length, the gramme as the 
unit of mass, and the second as the unit of time. 

These fundamental units are (1) the ohm, 
the unit of electric resistance which has the 
value of 1,000,000,000 in terms of the centi- 
metre and second ; (2) the ampere, the unit 
of electric current which has the value of 
one-tenth (0-1) in terms of the centimetre, 
gramme, and the second ; (3) the volt, the 
unit of electromotive force which has the 
value 100,000,000 in terms of the centimetre, 
the gramme, and the second ; (4) the watt, 
the unit of power which has the value 
10,000,000 in terms of the centimetre, the 
gramme, and the second. 

II. As a system of units representing the 
above, and sufficiently near to them to be adopted 
for the purpose of electrical measurements and 
as- a basis for legislation, the Conference recom- 
mends the adoption of the international ohm, 
the international ampere, and the international 
volt defined according to the following definitions : 

III. The ohm is the first primary unit. 

IV. The international ohm is defined as the 
resistance of a specified column of mercury. 

V. The international ohm is the resi.stanco 
offered to an unvarying electric current by 
a column of mercury at the temperature of 
melting ice, 14-4521 grammes in mass, of a 
constant cross-sectional area and of a length 
of 106-300 centimetres. 

To determine the resistance of a column 
of mercury in terms of the international ohm, 
the procedure to be followed shall be that set 
out in Specification I. attached to these 
resolutions. 

VI. The ampere is the second primary unit. 

VII. The international ampere is the un- 
varying electric current which, wdion 
through a solution of nitrate of silvau- iu 
water, in accordance with Spec.ilicuition II. 
attached to these resolutions, d(^i)()sitH silvcT at 
the rate of 0-00111800 of a gramme per s(M‘oud, 

VIII. The international volt is the (df'ctrio 
pressure which, when steadily applic^d to a 
conductor whose resistance is one ini<a-nati«>nal 
ohm, will produce a current of oru^ inb'rnarionu! 
ampere. 

IX. The international watt is tlu^ <uuugy 
expended per second by an unvarying (‘h^tdrio 
current of one international am{)cre under an 
electric pressure of one international volt. 

It will be seen that a distinction is tirawu 
between the fundamental (bG.R. units and tho 
international units whicdi are regain h'd as 
representing them with a sufficient (b'grei^ of 
accuracy. One of tho irnpoidant (pu^slions 
discussed at this Oonferonx^o was : Shull th (5 
ohm and the ampere, or the ohm and the volt 
he defined for practical purpo.ses liy material 
standards ? The international ohm as detlued 
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by the resistance of a specific column of mer- 
cury under standard conditions is acceptable 
to all. The international ampere cannot be 
represented in a material form in the same 
sense in which the ohm can, but the inter- 
national volt might be specified in terms of 
the electromotive force of a standard cell. 
The aocuracy and ease of reproduction of the 
voltameter was thought to be not well estab- 
lished, and it was urged that the standard 
cell had many advantages. The difficulties 
of both, are dealt with in sections which follow, 
but the Conference resolved that the ampere 
should be the second primary unit. 

§ (39) The Intkrnatioital Ohm. — More 
than sixty years ago Dr. W. Siemens (Poggen- 
dorjfs Annalen, ox, 1) proposed to adopt as 
a unit of resistance that of a column of 
mercury at 0° 0. a metre long and one sq[uare 
millimetre in cross-section, and in a letter to 
the British Association Committee on Electric 
Standards (1862) he described the method 
by which he had constructed such standards. 
The measurements involved were those of 
length and mass, but a knowledge of the 
density of mercury was required in order 
to determine the cross-section. In 1892 
Dr. von Helmholtz pointed out that any 
difficulty due to uncertainty of the density 
of mercury could be avoided by defining the 
mass of the mercury column of a given, length 
which has unit resistance. The length 
recommended by the B.A. Electrical Stan- 
dards Committee in 1892 was 106-3 cm. and 
14-4521 grammes was chosen as the mass. Tho 
London Conference in 1908 modified this 
definition; the correction to he applied for 
the ends was given, and tho length was stated 
to six significant figures, viz. 106-300 cm. 
The more essential parts of the 1908 specifica- 
tion are as follows : 

“ The international ohm is the resistance 
offered to an unvarying electric current by a 
column of mercury at the temperature of melting 
ice, 14-4521 grammes in mass, of a constant 
cross-sectional area and of a length of 106-300 
centimetres. The resistance which has to be 
added to the resistance of tho tube to allow 
for the effect of the end vessels is to be 
calculated by the formula 


■^~10637r 


ohm, 


where and Tg are the radii in millimetres of 
the end sections of the bore of the tube. 

‘‘ For the purposes of the electrical measure- 
ments the end vessels are to carry connections 
for the current and potential terminals. These 
end vessels are to be spherical in shape and 
of a diameter of approximately 4 centimetres. 

“ The mean of the calculated resistances of 
at least 5 tubes shall be taken to determine the 
value of the international unit of resistance.” 


If Lo be the lengtli, and tlie imifoi'm 
cross-section of a column of mercury at O'"’ C. 
its resistance R,, is given l)y the eq nation 

R'O ™ /^<)D(|/A‘()j 

where p,, is the resistivity of mercniry. 

By definition of the iiitci-national ohm (J jon- 
don Conference, 1908), wdien L(,=== eni. 

and the mass of mercury is 14-4521 gi*anmies, 
the resistance is unity ; lioncc^ tho rowist- 
ance of any uniform eohinm of mercury is 
given by 

14-4521 

(10(3-300)^ ‘M/ 

where is the mass of the colu mn. 'IV) rcaliHi^ 
the international ohm, therefore, any longtli 
of column can be taken, and it is sulficicnt 
to measure the length and mass provichMl tho 
column is of uniform croaa-section and tho 
end corrections are known. 

Tho simplicity of the above formula is 
disturbed by the inevitable (kq)arture of the 
mercury column from the truly cylindrical 
form. In a well-chosen glass tube the column 
is conical, preferably uniformly so, but in 
general it may be regarded as a series of 
truncated cones of various lengths. As a 
result a correction, ternaed the conical correo- 
tion, or calibre factor, has to be ap j)liecl. 

The true resistance Rf of a column of vari- 
able cross-section is given by tho expression 


R. 


' = PoP 

Jo 


dl 
8 ' 


If Afl is the density of mercury at 0'^ 0. 
the mass M,, is given by 


M„=A, 




and we may write 


dl 


The resistance Bq calculated on the assump- 
tion that the cross-section is uniform is pfLJsQt 
or since wo have 

and therefore 



The ratio B,//R^ is slightly gr<Mi.t(^r than 
unity and is called the calibration faefior. 

(i.) Calibration . — It is ckmrly imposHible to 
determine the cross-section of a tube from 
point to point, and tbenvfore mean cross- 
sections of finite lengths must be taken, tlho 
methods adopted for the calibration of tubos 
intended for mercury staiu lards of roHiHtan(‘-o 
vary considerably. .If the tu))es vary in 
cross-section by more than trbout 4 per cent 
a very complete and oftcin laborious ciilibration 
is necessary, but simpler calibrations suffice 
for more uniform tubes. 
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In a simple calibration th.e length, of a sbort 
mercury thread approximately I cm. long is 
measured when placed in n sections of the 
tube, the length of the tube being nl. The 
lengths are corrected for the menisci, and the 
cross -sections are proportional approximately 
to the reciprocals of the lengths. In a 
complete calibration (^^~l) mercury threads 
are employed ; these have lengths L/«., 2L/w, 
ZJj/n ... {n- — l)LI'n respectively, so that when 
n is large the work is very long and tedious. 
Details of a complete calihration are given by 
Benoit {Construction des etaloTis ^prototypes de 
resistance electrique, Paris, Gauthier - Yillars, 
1885), A very simple yet accurate method of 
calibrating tubes has been used by Smith, who 
divides the tube first into two, three, or more 
equal lengths and introduces approximately 
equal lengths of mercury to occupy these 
sections. These mercury threads are weighed 
and the relative mean cross-sections are propor- 
tional to the masses. The number of such 
separate lengths into which the tube is divided 
is governed by the condition that none of these 
lengths shall vary in cross-section by more than 
1 per cent. In a well-chosen tube the number of 
such separate sections is rarely more than 
four. Each section is then divided into centi- 
metre lengths, and the length of a mercury 
thread approximately 1 cm. long is measured 
in each division ; the menisci are ignored. 
Percentage differences from the mean length 
are then tabulated, and the calibre factor 
obtained from tables previously prepared. 
."By this method a tube can be calibrated and 
its calibre factor calculated within about four 
hours. 

In recent years tubes have been chosen 
with very great care. In some cases the 
uniformity of section is so good that the 
calibre factors are as small as 1-00002. Values 
of the factor for mercury standards recently 
constnioted in Great Britain, Japan, and 
America are given in the following table : 


(Ireat Britain. 

Japan. 

United States. 

No. of 

Calibre 

No. of 

Calibre 

No. of 

Calibre 

Tube. 

Factor. 

Tube. 

Factor. 

Ikibe. 

Factor. 

2 

POOOlO, 

1 

1 ■000021 

1 

1-000089 

() 

1 •000077 

3 

1-000051 

2 

1-000066 

9 

POOOll,; 

4: 

1-000052 

3 

1-000047 

MJ 

POOOlSi 

5 

1-000079 

4 

1-000096 

27 

l-0()0()7ji 

(.) 

1-000093 



S 

l-0()002„ 





a 

1 • 000.1 2jt 





1 

1 •00002^ 





i:io 

1-00007;, 





.137 

1 -OOOOOh 





5 

1 •O0O()7i 





I IV 

1 •()()( )()7o 





12 

l-OOOlO,) 





1.3 

l-OOOKh 






An uncertainty arises from lack of knowledge 
of the condition of the axis of the tube. The 
specification assumes the axis to be straight, 
but since the cross-section varies it is probable 
that the axis also departs from the straight 
line. Thus if the axiis of a tube is of an 
undulatory character, such that the curvature 
is everywhere equal to 1/40 cm. and points of 
inflexion occur on the assumed axis at equal 
distances of 0-7 cm., the resistance of a mercury 
column filling the tube will be greater by 
0-0036 per cent than that calculated on the 
assumption of an absolutely straight axis. 
The true axis, if drawn on paper, could not 
be distinguished by the unaided eye from a 
straight line. 

(ii.) End Correction. — A correction Avhich does 
not admit of absolutely definite solution is 
that required to take account of the resistance 
offered by that part of the mercury in the 
terminal cups. The problem is practically 
identical with that of the correction necessary 
in calculations of pitch for the open ends of 
organ pipes (see Rayleigh’s Theory of Sound, 

§ 307). Lord Rayleigh calculated that the 
maximum correction would be equivalent to 
adding to the actual length of the tube 0-82 
of the mean diameter of the ends; this 
supposes . that the diameter of the mercury 
column suddenly becomes infinite. It has 
been found by experiment for terminal bulbs 
a few cm. in diameter that the correction is 
equivalent to adding to the length of the 
tube 0-795 of the mean diameter of the ends. 
For specified terminal vessels the London 
Conference chose as the correction 0*80 of the 
mean terminal diameters. 

(hi.) Measurement of Length. — The length of a 
tube is comparatively easy to measure condi- 
tionally that the ends are either ground or 
polished. In recent years the end pianos of 
such tubes have been polished plane within 
a wave-length of light, and this enables good 
measurements to be made by direct sighting 
on the ends, or by contact methods- 

(iv.) Measurement of Mass. — Three methods 
have been used to measure the mass of mercury 
filling the tube. In the first of these a mass 
of mercury in the form of a continuous column 
is introduced into the tube so as to ap])roxi- 
mately occupy the whole length chosen for 
standard purposes. Its length and the me- 
nisci are measured, and these, together with 
the mass of the column and the calibratio!i 
data, enable the mass required to fi ll the tube 
to be calculated. 

The second method consists in filling the 
tube with mercury, closing one end by a 
plane surface and removing the excess mercury 
at the other end. The plane surface is clamped 
to the tube by means of a steel screw with an 
intermediate ball-and-socket joint. After 
exhaustion of the tube sufficient mercury is 
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admitted to completely fill it, and after 
closing the lower end it is removed to an ice 
bath, suitable precautions being taken to 
prevent the introduction of moisture. The 
excess of mercury at the upper end is removed 
by the motion of a plane glass plate in a 
gimbal mounting. This method was perfected 
at the Eeichsanstalt and has also been used 
in the United States and Japan. 

The third method devised by Smith {Be- 
searches of the National Physical Laboratoryy 
1909, V.) consists in rendering the meniscus 
correction negligible and at the same time 
reducing the influence of errors in the measure- 
ment of thread length by means of capillary 
extensions coupled to the ends of the tube. 
Measurements can be rapidly made with the 
tube immersed in ice, but it is desirable that 
the tubes have thick walls in order that good 
connections can be made. 

No, single institution has made measure- 
ments on the same tube by all of these 
methods, but the Bureau of Standards have 
made measurements on one tube by the 
Reichsanstalt method and by that proposed 
at the National Physical Laboratory by 
Smith. The means of six measurements by 
each method agreed within 7 parts in a 
million, the probable error by the Reichsanstalt 
method being 2 parts in a million, and that 
by Smith’s method being about 4 parts in a 
million. 

(v.) End Vessels . — To compare the resistance 
of the mercury column with wire coils the 
spherical terminal vessels must be so fitted 
to the tube that there is no fear of contamina- 
tion of the mercury. In addition the latter 
should be at 0° C. The glass tube and vessels 
containing mercury should therefore be 
surrounded by melting ice, and the terminal 
vessels and junctions should be such that 
there is no danger of leakage of water into the 
tube. Also it must be possible to measure 
the insulation resistance between the mercury 
column and the mixture of ice and water 
surrounding it. These requirements are satis- 
fied when the terminal vessels and connections 
are of the form shown in Fig. 13. This form 
of terminal vessel is used at the National 
Physical Laboratory and modifications of it 
are in use in other countries. 

A is one end of the standard tub© and B 
is one end of the auxiliary tube, which serves, 
when partly filled with mercury, as a current 
lead. 0 is a second auxiliary tube with a 
platinum wire sealed in its lower end : C 
serves as a potential lead. The ends of the 
three tubes are ground slightly conical and 
are a good fit into the ground necks of the 
terminal vessel. The shaded pieces represent 
rubber bungs which are first slid over the 
glass tubes, and after these latter have been 
adjusted in position the bungs are pressed 


into the enlarged portions of the necks of the 
vessel. The external surfaces of tlic bungs 



may, if necessary, be coated with paraffin 
wax. 

(vi.) Erection . — With such end vessels there 
is no fear of contamination of the mercury by 
the ingredients of the rubber, and there is 
no danger of water leaking into the tube. 
The filling of the tube with mercury, which 
must be carefully purified, may be made 
under atmospheric pressure, or the tube may 
be first exhausted of air ; the pressure should 
be equal to that holding when the mass was 
determined of the mercury filling the tube. 
As a change of temperature of mercury of 
0°*01 C. is accompanied by a change of 
resistance of 8 parts in a million, the cross- 
sections of the current and potential leads 
must be sufficiently small to prevent the flow 
of heat through them raising the mean 
temperature of the mercury column by more 
than 0°-001 C. A limiting value is likewise 
placed on the testing current unless a correction 
for its heating effect is made. In the latter 
case two different currents, preferably in the 
ratio of 1 to 2, are used ; as the increase of 
resistance is proportional to the square of the 
current used, it follows that for a current of 
negligibly small intensity the resistance is 
that of the smaller value measured less one- 
third of the difierence between the two 
measured values. 

(vii.) Measurement of Resistance.— Ulie com- 
parison of wire resistance coils with mercury 
standards of resistance presents some difficulties 
which do not arise in general resistance com- 
parisons. The difficulties are due to the com- 
paratively great resistance of the current leads 
and the considerable thermoelectric effects in 
the circuit. 

Lord Rayleigh, Grlazebrook, and Smith 
mad© measurements by the Carey Foster 
bridge, using special terminal vessels which 
allowed of high conductivity current leads' 
being employed. The principal difficulty was 
due to the heat conducted through the current 
leads, and because of this a correction had to 
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be made. At the Reiclisanstalt the Kohl- 
rauscli differeatial galvanometer method has 
been used, and modifications of the Kelvin 
double bridge have been employed at the 
National Physical Laboratory and the Bureau 
of Standards. A simple modification of the 
Wheatstone bridge has also been used at the 
National Physical Laboratory and at Tokyo. 
As the modifications of the Kelvin double 
bridge are not in general use for other re- 
sistance comparisons, one form is described 
here. 

The leads of the mercury standard are in- 
dicated by Li, Lg, Lj, and I 4 , and in the bridge 



shown in Fig. 14 Lg is shunted by {6 -|- a -h Lj) 
and L 3 is shunted by (|3 -h a + L 4 ). 

When the connections are as shown in the 
figure the condition for balance is 

p (g + LJLa , 

(g 4- jS + Lg ~l" 1 ^ 4 ) -H + hi -H Lg) 

..n .1 

a + ji L 3 *l- L 4 

R ^ ^2 _ 

g + 6 -H Lj -I- Ii2 ^ I ^ 

and the expression for P is 


P=: 


QB 




a + /d +• L3 -h L4 ' 


(X~\-b-\- Li -h Lg 

E 



6 L 2 

+ b ■+■ Li 4 La \ S ^ / 


. ( 2 ) 


In practice the second and third terms on the 
right - hand side of this e(]_uation are made 
negligibly small, and then 

P=QR/S. , , . (3) 


[Yo do this the resistance coils are so chosen that 
approximately R/S = a//'i and In 

tlie general case the bridge is adjusted before 
(lommencing (*.()ni|)anson 8 of the mercury 
standard witli wire coils. In tliis adjustment 
a is (liseoniKHdied from L 4 , and by adjustment 
of and a a balance is obtained whether Lg 


is connected to R-b or not. The following two 
eq^uations then hold good : 

P 4 L 3 4 a 4 Li _ R ~h b 
Q S 

and 

PH-L3 + (a+L,)(^-^£^£-J 

Q 

R + b 

_ g 4 b 4 L;^ 4 Lg 
S 


Prom these we have 

d 4 Lj Q 

~ b “ S* 


( 6 ) 


Afterwards, by adjustments of Q and a and 
of a or j 8 , a balance is obtained wbich holds 
good whether L 3 is connected to Q,*/i or not. 
In these circumstances 


Pj-.-lT o. (“ + Li)L 2 


Q+/S 


E + .... . 

g 4 b 4 L]_ 4 Lg 

“s ’ 

(7) 


and the relation (1) also holds good. From 
( 1 ) and (7) we have 


and from 


p , 

tt 4 L 4 _ g 4 b 4 Li 4 L 2 

""r~ s 

( 1 ), ( 6 ), and ( 8 ) it follows that 


. ( 8 ) 


P=QE,/S. ... (9) 

One of the coils Q, R, S is shunted iir order 
that this equation may hold good. 

The value of the combination having been 
obtained, a 1 -ohm wire coil is subsfcitutod forP 
and the bridge rebalanced by altering the 
shunt on either Q, B, or S. From the change 
in the shunt the value of the wire coil is 
calculated in terms of the mercury standard. 

It is convenient to choose as nominal 
values B=5 ohms, S=5()0 ohms, g = 9-85 
ohms, j& = 1000 ohms, and 6 = 500 ohms. Q 
and a are equal variable resistances and are 
changed together. In such a case, if the 
resistanoe of each of the leads of the mercury 
standard be not greater than 0-15 ohm, and 
if the ratio R/S is equal to (a 4 L 4 )//i within 
4 parts in lOOC), and the ratio Q/S is equal 
to g /6 within 1 i)arb in 1 (),()()(), the greatest 
error introduced by nogkM't-ing th(^ ]>r(diminary 
adjustments cannot exceed 4 pa.rt,H in a million. 

Other raodifieatiouH of tlu^ Kedvia double 
bridge for the com])aris<)u of mercury etim- 
dards with wire coils are <lc‘H('!ril)t‘d by Smith 
{Roy, Soc. Fhil. 'frivnH., 19()4-, p. Ho) and by 
Wolff (Bureau of Hlmidarth tUtlL, Iblo, No. 
256). A simple modification of the* Wluuit- 
stone bridge is also clt^scnlKHl by Smith 
(British Association Report., I !)()(>). 

(viii.) Measurements . — ^Meuvury st.amlards of 
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resista,nce were first set up by W. Siemens in 
1860, who was followed by Miitthiessen and 
Hockin in 1863 (Z?.A. Report, 1863). These 
two authorities differed considerably, and Lord 
Eayleigh in. 1881 {Phil Trans., 18*83, Part I.) 
prepared four tubes for the purpose of 
determining the resistivity of mercury in 
absolute measure. The maximum difference 
between, the mean value and those obtained 
from individual tubes was aborxt 8 parts in 
100,000. Carefully prepared standards were 
set up by Benoit in 1884 (Oonstruction 
des etalons prototi/pes de resistance electrique, 
Paris, Gauthier - Villars, 1885), and a de- 
termination of the change of resistance with 
temperature was made by Guillaume {Btireau 
International des Foids et Mesures, 1892). 
In. 1888 Glazehrook {Phil Tram, A, 1888) 
erected six tubes and found that a column of 
mercury 1 metre long and 1 sq. mm. in cross- 
section had a resistance at 0'^ C. eq[ual to 
0* 95352 B.A. unit. The largest calibre factor 
was 1*00079 and the smallest 1*00002. In 
more recent years most of the National 
Standardising Laboratories have set up 
mercury standards of rcvsistance and the 
results obtained are in remarkable agreement. 
The principal references are Jaeger and Kahle 
(Pfm. Abhdndlungen Phys. Techn. ReicJis- 
anstalt, 1900, iii.), Smith (Roy. Soc. Phil 
Trans. A, 1904), Wolff, Shoemaker, and Briggs 
(Bureau oj Standards Bull, 1915), Obata 
(Beport of Electrotechnical Lahoratory, Tokyo, 
1914), and Beport of the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, St. Petersburg, 1911. 

The reproducibility of the intemational 
ohm appears to be v^ry satisfactory, and 
mercury standards set up during the past 
forty years form our most satisfactory links 
with past standardising work. This is well 
illustrated in the B.A. Electrical Standards 
Committee Beport for 1900, in which it is 
shown that if the mean value of six standard 
wire coils is taken as remaining constant from 
1881 to 1908 two of the coils (of platinum 
wire) decreased in resistance by 63 parts in 
100,000. These actual coils were, however, 
compared by Lord Rayleigh in 1881, by 
Glazebrook in 1888, and hy Smith in 1908 
with mercury standards newly constructed 
in these respective years, and the resist- 
ance values of the two platinum coils 
as given hy these observers differ by only 
3 parts in 100,000. The obvious conclusion 
is that the platinum coils remained reasonably 
constant in resistance and that the mercury 
standard of resistance is reproducible with a 
high degree of accuracy. The latter conclusion 
is also home out hy recent comparisons of 
mercury standards between Great Britain, 
the United States, Japan, Russia, and Ger- 
many. Taking the mean value as correct, 
the differences between it and the mean 


values of the standards of the various countiiea 
are as follows ; 



Mean Mercury Unit 
minus that of the 
respeotive Ooiiiitries, 

Great Britain 

United State.s 

Japan .... 
Russia .... 
Germany 

0 parts in a million 
- 10 

~ 4 „ 

“5 

H-18 


Measurements of the cdiange of resistance 
of mercury with change of temperature have 
been made hy Guillaume {Bureau Pndernatioml 
des Poids et Mesures, 1892), by Kreichgaiier 
and Jsi>egGviWiedeman7Rs Annctlm, 1892, xlvii.), 
and by Smith {Roy. ' Soc. Phil Trans. A, 
1904). According to these measurements the 
resistances of a constant volume of mercury 
at 0° 0., 10° 0., and 20° C. aro in the follow- 
ing pro'portions : 



llesLstanco at 


0" CJ. 

10° c. 

2()‘‘ 0. 

Ouillaume . 

l-OOOOOO 

1*008987 

1*018107 

Kreichgauer and 
Jaeger 

1*000000 

1*008953 

1*018158 

Smith . 

1*000000 

1*008984 

1*018175 


(ix.) Relation between the International Ohm 
and the Ohm (10^ C.Q.B, Units). — Absolute 
measurements, of resistance show that the 
most probable value of the intornational 
ohm is 

1*00052 ohm (10^ C.G.S. units). 

§ (40) The Intebitatiokah Ampere. — ^B y 
resolution of the London Conference <m Units 
and Standards ( 1908) ; 

The international ampere is the unvarying 
electric current which, when passed through a 
solution of nitrate of silver in water, in accord- 
ance with Specification 11., deposits silver at 
the rate o/ 0*00111800 of a gramme per secondP 

Specification II. reads : 

“ The electrolyte shall consist of a solution 
of from 15 to 20 parts by weight of silver 
nitrate in 100 parts of distilled water. The 
solution must only be used once, and only 
for so long that not more than 30 per cent 
of the silver in the solution is deposited. 

“ The anode shall be of silver, and the cath- 
ode of platinum. The current density at the 
anode shall not exceed 1/5 ampere per square 
centimetre and at the cathode 1/50 ampere 
per square centimetre. 

^‘INot less than 100 cubic centimetres of 
electrolyte shall be used in the voltameter. 

** Care must be taken that no particles which 
may become mechanically detached from the 
anode shall reach the cathode. 
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Before weighing, any traces of the solution 
adhering to the cathode must he removed, 
and the cathode dried.” 

This specification was not regarded as more 
than a provisional one. It was hoped that 
further experiments would be carried out 
and a more comj)l©te and more satisfactory 
specification drawn up. The conditions im- 
posed by the specifi-cation were, however, 
believed to be sufficiently stringent to ensure 
reproducibility. Immediately previous to 
the Conference, researches at the National 
Physical Laboratory, the Reichsanstalt, and 
by Professor Eohlrausch indicated that the 
electrolyte does not alter appreciably because 
of electrolysis, but the researches of most 
previous investigators indicated that such a 
change does result. The specification makes 
no reference to temperature or pressure. 
While some observers have obtained results 
varying with temperature and with pressure, 
researches at the National Physical Laboratory 
indicated that the temperature and pressure 
coefficients are either zero or negligibly small. 
The silver nitrate, silver, and water are not 
specified as “ pure,” but it is to be concluded 
that all materials should be as pure as it is 
possible to obtain them. 

A very large number of papers dealing with 
the silver voltameter have been published since 
Mascart {Journ. de Ph/sique, 1882, Series II.) 
made the first absolute measurement of the 
electro-chemical equivalent of silver. In 1884 
Carhart (Am. J. iSci, 1884, p. 374) used the 
silver voltameter to measure the E.M.P. 
of a Daniell cell, and in the same year Lord 
Rayleigh and Mrs. Sidgwick (Hoy. Soc. Phil 
Trans. A, 1884) made a systematic study of the 
instrument. They employed large platinum 
howls for the cathodes and silver sheet enclosed 
in filterqiaper for the anodes. This type 
became known as the “ Rayleigh form ” of 
voltameter. 

In 1886 F. and W. Kohlrausch (Wied. Ann., 
1886, xxvii.) published some results obtained 
with a form of voltameter in which a small 
platinum cup formed the cathode, a silver 
rod the anode, and underneath the latter a 
small glass dish was supported. This form is 
known as the “ Kohlrausch form.” They 
also used a siphon-form voltameter. 

In 1899 Richards, Collins, and Heimrod 
(Anier. Acad. Proc., 1899 and 1902) suspended 
a porous cup of porcelain under the anode, 
th us abolishing the use of any organic material 
in the electrolyte and at tho same time 
providing a more efficient septum. This has 
i)ecn known as the Richards, or porous cup 
form. 

''Phe Rayleigh, Kohlrausch, and Richards 
voltameters together with the syphon form 
were in use up to the time of the London 
Conforence in 1908. At times the forms were 


slightly modified, as by the use of silk as a 
septum in the Kohlrausch type. 

(i.) Principal Measurements up ta 1908. — In 
1884 Lord Rayleigh and Mrs. Sidgwick, 
wishing to make the deposit adhere better 
to the platinum bowl, added to the silver 
nitrate solution a very small proportion of 
acetate of silver. They found the deposit 
to be much more adherent and of much 
closer texture, hut the mass of silver deposited 
was greater than when silver nitrate alone 
was used. In addition chlorate of silver was 
employed, but in this case the deposits 
substantially agreed with those obtained from 
nitrate solutions alone. For a current of 
0*25 ampere Lord Rayleigh thought that a 
4 per cent solution was strong enough, but in 
general he urged the use of solutions contain- 
ing 15 or 30 per cent of silver nitrate. A 
deposit made at 50° C. was found to be heavier 
than one at 4° C. by about 0-04 per cent. 

In 1892 Schuster and Crossley (Poy. jSoc. 
Proc. I 344) discovered that the mass of 
silver deposited was related to tho pressure and 
also to the size of the anode. Tho deposits 
in vacuo were about 0-04 per cent heavier 
than at atmospheric pressure, a result which 
they attributed to the effect of oxygon. 

In 1892 Kahle (Brit. Assoc. Jieport, 1892) 
found that the addition of silver oxide caused 
an increase in the mass of the deposit. He 
made a solution of silver nitrate saturated 
with silver oxide and found an increase in 
the deposit of 0*05 per cent. He also confirmed 
Schuster and Crossley’ s discovery that tlio 
deposit in vacuo is about 0*04 per cent greater 
than at atmospheric pressure. 

In 1892 Glazebrook and Skinner {Eoy. Sor. 
Phil Trans. A, 1892) followed tho procedure 
of Lord Rayleigh. Two voltameters were 
included in the circuit and the general differ- 
ence in -the mass of the deposit was ahout 
0-05 per cent. 

Novak (iVoc. Roy. JBohern, Ac. Tragu(% 
1892) appears to have been the first t.o suggc^st 
that a cause of distiirhance in th<^ silver 
voltameter was the formation of a c*omplex 
silver ion at the anode, and in 1895 Rodger 
and Watson (Roy. JSoc. Phil Trans. A, 1895, 
p. 631) independently put forwaixi the same 
idea. The continued use of tho same solution 
was found to increase the dei)OHit, but new 
solutions gave the same weight of (hposit. 
They further proved that the < •hanger was 
not due to impurities in tho silver of tho 
anode. The following are, in ehronological 
order, the results obtained with an old solution : 


0‘09983 

0-09995 

9-09987 

0 - : i (> 0C>2 

0-09990 

()• 10005 

0-09999 

0- 10006 

0-09995 

0- 10002 

0-09993 
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Behn (Wied. Ann., 1894, li. 105) studied 
the striations ■which others had. observed in 
silver deposits. He changed the concentration 
of the electrolyte and the density of the electric 
current. The striations were more distinct 
and farther apart in, the stronger solutions and 
also more distinct as the current density at 
the cathode "was reduced. With increasing 
temperature the striations were more marked, 
hut with purer solutions the tendency was for 
striations to disappear. By having a hori- 
zontal cathode at the top and the anode 
underneath he succeeded in producing deposits 
without striae, and concluded that when there 
are no convection currents in the electrolyte 
near the cathode, striae cannot occur. 

Myers (Wied. Ann., 1895, Iv. 288) veriHed 
the effect of pressure previously observed by 
Schuster and Crossley, and by Kahle, and 
Reported a decrease in deposit in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide. 

In 1898 Kahle {Zeits. iTistrumentenlc, xviii. 
229-267) made a very large number of 
measurements using both, platinum andL silver 
bowls as cathodes, and silver nitrate solutions 
treated in various manners and from many 
sources, as electrolytes. He found the deposit 
of silver per coulomb to be greater on. a 
silver surface than on one of platinum ; that 
it increased with the continued use of a 
solution, and that the nature of the deposit 
also varied with the solution employed. His 
results for the electromotive force of the Clark 
cell at 15®-0 C. are 

1*4327 volts from new electrolyte, 

1*4341 volts from used electrolyte. 

In 1899 I\ahle. (Ann. d. Physih, 1899, 
Ixvii. 1) used several large voltameters of the 
Kohlrausch type and found many of the 
deposits to be striated. In some cases he 
found acid was liberated, which he concluded 
accompanied the formation of oxidation 
products at the anode. 

Merrill {Phys. Mev.^ 1900, x. 167) studied the 
influence of temperature, pressure, used solu- 
tions, and size of anodes. He found no definite 
effect due to temperature and no marked effect 
due to pressure alone. The results of three 
experiments on the effect of pressure were : 


Experiment No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Pressure in Atmo- 
spheres 

103 

95 

103 

Deposit in grams at 
atmospheric pres- 
sure 

1*1371 

1*23745 

1 *08205 

Deposit in grams 
under pressure . 

M370 

1*23740 

1*08190 

Difference in grams 

0*9001 

0*00005 

0*00015 


Used solutions were found to give heavier 
deposits than fresh solutions, and this was 
thought to be due to some reduction of the 
valence of the silver in the electrolyte. The 
relative sizes of anodes, except possibly in 
i extreme cases, was concluded to have no 
appreciable influence. 

Another point, tested by several experi- 
ments, was whether the lilter-paper wrapped 
about the anode in the Rayieigh form of 
voltameter has any influence on the deposit. 
It was found that the deposits 'were either the 
same in amount or their difference was within 
0*2 milligram. 

In 1899 Richards, Collins, and Heimrod 
(Am. Acad. 8d. Proc., 1899, xxxv. 123) 
published a paper on the electro -chemical 
etiuivalents of copper and silver. The most 
noteworthy change was the introduction of a 
porous cup of unglazed porcelain between 
the anode and cathode. They concluded 
that the Rayleigh voltameter always gave 
erroneous results because a complex silver 
ion was formed at the anode and passing 
through the filter-paper deposited silver on 
the cathode. The porous pot was supposed 
to serve as a more perfect separator between 
anode and cathode. Under certain circum- 
stances silver was found to be deposited on 
the cathode from an anode solution without 
an electric current. Heavier deposits W'ere 
obtained at 60° C. and 0° C. than at 20° C., 
the difference between the masses deposited 
at 60° C. and 20° C. being about 6 parts in 
10 , 000 . 

In 1900 Leduc [Journ. de Physigne, 1902, 
I. 561) concluded that the anode current 
density should be small, and that with high 
current densities the formation of acid occnra. 
The presence of hydroxide of silver in solution 
was believed to be free from objection. A 
decrease in the mass of the deposit was found 
to result from an increase of temperature. 

Guthe (Bureau of Standards Btdl. 'Roimni 1, 
1904, and Rejorint 16, 1905) compared the 
Rayleigh form with that due to Richards, 
using the usual electrolytes and also others 
saturated with silver oxide. He also made 
special experiments with large silver anodes. 
The use of filter- paper was avoided in the 
preparation, of the solutions, and only in the 
Rayleigh type was filter- paper employed. 
He found the Rayleigh form gave a heavier 
deposit than the Richards form, by 048 per 
cent, and conclnded that the cause was due to 
the heavy anode liquid. He fully oorrohorated 
Richards’ results. 

Van Dijk and Kuust (Ann. d. PhysiJc, 
1904, xiv. 569) determined the eleotro-cheneieal 
equivalent of silver by a tangent galvanometer 
method. The Rayleigh form of voltameter 
was used and. twenty -four deposits were made, 
the resulting values of the electro -ohemioal 
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equivalent being in. satisfactory agreement. 
Later, van Dijk (Arch Neerland. des Sci. 
Series II. ix. 442) made a careful comparison 
of the Rayleigh, Richards, and syphon forms. 
He found the Richards type to give a deposit 
lighter by 0-023 per cent than the deposit in 
a Rayleigh voltameter and 0*015 per cent 
lighter than the deposit in a syphon form 
voltameter. In addition he observed a 
difference due to the size of the cathodes, 
the smaller cathode invariably giving the 
lighter deposit for the same form of voltameter. 

Duschaic and Hulett (Am. Electrochem. 
Soc. Trans., 1907, p. 257) made some very 
careful comparative experiments using the 
Richards voltameter. They concluded that 
a deposit from a "water solution of pure silver 
nitrate free from air and m vacuo is distinctly 
lighter than one formed under ordinary 
conditions ; the observed difference -was 
about 7 parts in 100,000. Further, they 
believed that with proper care the Richards 
f orm was trustworthy within 1 part in 100,000. 

In 1907 Smith, Mather, and Lowry (Eoy. 
Soc. Phil. Trans., 1908, ccvii.) made an ex- 
tended investigation, using various forms of 
voltameter and various electrotypes. They 
concluded that samples of silver nitrate could 
bo prepared to give in various types of volta- 
meter, values of the electro -chemical equi- 
valent not varying by more than 3 parts in 
100,000. A method of purifying silver nitrate 
was described. High values for the electro- 
ohemioal equivalent were obtained when the 
solution contained oxide, carbonate, chloride, 
or hyponitrite. The presence of acid caused 
low values. The impurities which increase 
the mass of the deposit were found to be, in 
general, substances which are insoluble in 
water, but soluble in silver nitrate solutions ; 
they are therefore precipitated during electro- 
lysis from the impoverished solution at the 
cathode. They concluded that there might 
bo slight changes in the electrolyte due to its 
interaction with filter - paper, hut did not 
believe the mass of the deposit to he seriously 
alfeetod during one electrolysis in the size of 
voltameter they had used. At higher tempera- 
tures it was thought the effects might be 
important. The most important conclusions 
wore : (1) The Rayleigh, the Richards, and 
tli(^ syphon form voltameters give identical 
rcjsults when tlie electrolyte is pure. (2) 
’’I’lie deposit is independent of the pressure. 
(3) The deposit is independent of the tempera- 
ture. (4) The complex ion effects observed 
by Richards and G uthe could not be repeated, 
and they believed that no complex ions were 
formed. (5) Striae indicates an impure 
Holuiion. (t)) In general the size of anode 
liiiH no effect. (7) The deposits are indepen- 
dent of the nature of the cathode, i.e. whether 
of platinum or of silver. In most of the 


experiments anodes of electrolytic silver were 
used for the first time. They found it diffi- 
cult to free porous pots from acid without 
baking, and a theory exp>laining the formation 
of striae was given. The electro -chemical 
equivalent was found to be 1*11827 mgm. 
per coulomb. 

In 1908 Jaeger and von Stein wehr (Aeits. 
Instrumentenh, 1908, p. 327) gave a detailed 
account of experiments carried out at the 
Reichsanstalt. The Richards and Kohlrausch 
forms of voltameter were found to be in 
agreement. 

Also in 1908 Janet, Laporte, and do la 
Gorce (Bull. Soc. Int. Meet, 1908, viii. 523), 
working at the Laboratoire Central d’fileo- 
tricite, found 1*11821 mgm. as the electro- 
chemical equivalent of silver using the 
Rayleigh form of voltameter. 

It was largely on the evidence obtained 
from the national laboratories of Great 
Britain, America, France, and Germany, that 
the London Conference of 1908 based its 
provi.sional specification. It was, however, 
obvious that the very appreciable differences 
between the results of many observers de- 
manded further experiments. 

In 1910 an important step was taken. 
By invitation of the United States Bureau of 
Standards an International Technical Com- 
mittee consisting of E. B. Rosa (Bureau of 
Standards, United States), F. Laporte (Labora- 
toire Central d’ Electricity, Paris, France), 
F. E. Smith (National Physical Laboratory, 
Great Britain), and W. Jaeger (Physikalisch- 
Technische Reichsanstalt, Germany) mad© 
experiments with standard cells and silver 
voltameters at Washington in order to dis- 
cover the causes of certain discrepancies. 
Previous to this meeting much work had 
been conducted at the Bureau of Standards 
and the results communicated to other labora- 
tories. One of the main discoveries was th© 
effect of filter -paper, which in certain oases 
was proved to produce very important results. 
This inffuenced the work elsewhere and must 
be regarded as an important discovery. 
There were, however, decidedly diflorc^nt 
opinions respecting the various forms of 
voltameters, etc., as is shown in the R<q)orts 
which were submitted by the delegates be ‘fore 
the commencement of the experimeiita 
(Report to the Int Oommitiee on Electrical 
Units and Standards, Washington, 1912, and 
Supplement to same). The general cionduHiona 
arrived at, together with the concliisiouH of 
the special Technical Committee, are giv('n 
under appropriate headings in the L)nowiiig 
sections. These also contain th© results of 
the investigations carried out by Rosa, Vinal, 
and McDaniel at Washington (Suppfeme.nl lo 
Mefort to Int. OomniiUee, 1912, and Bureau oj 
Standards Bull., 1912, ix. 154-207, 208-282, 
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495-551 ; 1913, x. 475-536, and Reprint No. 
285, 1916), and by others. The work at 
Washington covered a much wider field than 
had ever before been anticipated, and the 
number of silver deposits made total more 
than the combined totals of all previous 
investigations. 

(a) Bfject of Filter - pajper . — Eahle {Zeils. 
Instrumentenk., 1902, xxii. 155) was the first 
to point oat that filter-paper may have an 
effect on the electrolyte, but it was not until 
the work of Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel that 
any definite evidence of its effect was obtained. 
These latter urged that the effect of filter-pax^er 
was highly detrimental for general voltameter 
work, although in certain cases with large 
voltameters the effect might be small. This 
was subsequently confirmed by the National 
Physical Laboratory, who admitted that their 
work suffered slightly because of filter-paper. 
In the ex^oeriments carried out by Smith, 
Mather, and Lowry, all silver nitrate solutions 
were filtered before using in any form of 
voltameter. Thus, although silver nitrate 
recrystallised by them was probably pure, 
the filtering of the electrolyte contaminated 
the solution sufficiently to increase the masses 
of the deposits in all forms by about 1 part in 
10,000. The small quantity of filter-paper 
used in the large Rayleigh form appeared not 
to increase the contamination sufficiently to 
affect the result axopreciably. The Reichs- 
anstalt also agreed with regard to the general 
effect of filter- paper, and stated that their 
experiments showed no effect on the deposits 
when small quantities of filter - paper were 
present, but appreciable effects when large 
quantities were used. Rosa, Vinal, and 
McDaniel repeated the difference of 1 part in 
10,000 under the conditions holding for the 
National Physical Laboratory experiments, 
hut by increasing the contamination with 
large quantities of filter-paper differences of 
1 part in lOOO were obtained. The results of 
experiments carried out by the International 
delegates confirmed, in general, the effect of 
filter-paper, although, owing to many of the 
electrolytes being impure from sources of 
contamination other than filter - paper, the 
results were far from consistent- In all 10 
experiments were made with the Rayleigh 
form of voltameter, and the mean error of 
these was about 2 parts in 100,000 ; 35 

experiments were made with voltameters of 
about the same size not containing filter -paper, 
and the mean deposits were less than with the 
Rayleigh form by 11 parts in 100,000; the 
mean error was about the same. 

In later experiments Rosa, Vinal, and 
McDaniel showed that the constituents of 
the filter-paper which are active in the volta- 
meter are soluble in water since aqueous 
extracts of filter - paper produce even more 


Xoronounced effects than the filter-paper itself. 
These active substances are not foreign 
impurities in the p)aper, since repeated extrac- 
tion with water does not diminisb the activity 
of the filter - j)a.per in the voltameter. A 
joreliminary washing of the filter-paper with 
dilute alkali and water reduces the effect, but 
does not eliminate it. 

As first x)omtecl out by Smith, Mather, and 
Lowry, impure solutions invariably give 
striated deposits, and the contamination of the 
electrolyte with “ filter - paper extracts ” 
causes the dejmsits to be markedly striated 
when the contamination is excessive. Other 
substances can, however, also produce these 
striations. Filter - paj^er effects are further 
dealt with in the section dealing with impurities 
in the electrolyte. 

The International Technical Committee 
agreed not to recommend the Rayleigh form 
as a standard type. 

(b) Ffject of Silt — Raw silk used as a 
septum instead of filter-paper gives at first, 
according to the Bureau of Standards, an 
effect somewhat similar to that of filter-paper, 
due to its decompositioji into an aldehyde ; 
if used rejoeatedly, acid is produced and this 
acts in the opposite direction, decreasing the 
weight. Sometimes, therefore, the effect of 
silk may be to increase and sometimes to 
decrease the weight of the deposit, according 
to how long it has been used. Pure raw silk 
thoroughly washed produced the effect only 
slightly. Measurements made by the Inter- 
national Technical Committee were not 
conclusive on this point : the mean of 14 
deposits with silk as a sex)tum agreed within 
2 parts in 100,090 with the mean deposit in 
voltameters without septa of any kind, and 
from previous measurements made at the 
Reichsanstalt the conclusion was drawn that 
the effect is negligible. 

(c) Impurities in the Mlectrolyte , — In the 
chenaical part of their work Smith and Lowiy 
showed that if the electrolyte contains oxide, 
carbonate, chloride, or hyponitrite, the mass 
deposited is heavier than the mass deposited 
from a pure solution of nitrate. Subsequently, 
Lowry (Roy. Soo. Proc. A, 1914, pi). 53-71) 
determined the solubility of many silver salts 
in. solutions of silver nitrate of different 
concentrations and at different temperatures. 
Smith and Lowry found that solutions satu- 
rated with silver oxide gave deposits 0’(>25 
per cent heavier than those from pure solu- 
tions ; they found the chloride to he freely 
soluble in concentrated silver nitrate solutions, 
especially when hot, hut on dilution the 7 na|or 
portion is precipitated and then there is little 
effect on the deposit. Sulphide also is very 
soluble in silver nitrate solutions, bat the 
mass of the silver deposit is not affected to 
any appreciable extent. The presence of 
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silver nitrite a^ppeared to liave no apprecialDle 
induence, a result afterwards confirmed by 
Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel, although Richards 
and Heimrod found an effect of the order of 
50 parts in 100,000. It is probable that these 
latter observers were using impure solutions. 
On the other hand Smith and Lowry found a 
solution saturated with hyponitrite of silver 
to give a striated deposit and to he 0-046 
per cent heavier than from a pure solution, 
while Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel found no 
striations in such a deposit. The latter 
observers proved, however, that electrolytes 
containing nitrates of hydrazine and hydro- 
xylamine gave deposits which are distinctly 
striated. It appears highly probable that 
these impurities were present with the hypo- 
nitrite in Smith and Lowry’s experiment. 
The fact that these two reduction products of 
nitric acid are definite chemical compounds 
which possess the peculiar property of pro- 
ducing striated deposits caused a careful 
examination to he made of solutions 
contaminated with filter -paper in order if 
possible to detect the presence of these 
compounds, No trace was discovered. It 
was finally concluded that a strongly reducing 
character was an essential property of any 
impurity which produces striations, and a 
large number of strong reducing agents, 
mostly aldehydes and phenols, were separately 
added to the electrolyte and their effect noted. 
The deposits were Striated in all cases, the 
more marked effects in general being produced 
by the stronger reducing agents of the group. 
The similarity in the effects of filter -paper 
and the reducing agents already referred to 
furnished evidence that the activity of the 
cellulose is due to its action as a reducing 
agent. This was confirmed by experiments 
in which permanent colloidal solutions of 
metallic silver were prepared from filter- 
jjaper and silver nitrate, and the metallio 
silver coagulated and identified by its proper- 
ties, It is concluded, therefore, that paper, 
cotton, linen, etc., act chemically upon silver 
nitrate solutions with the production of 
colloidal metallic silver. Upon electrolysis 
these colloidal particles are deposited partly 
by the current and partly by gravity upon 
the cathode, thus increasing the weight of 
the silver deposit above the true electro- 
chemical equivalent of silver. 

(d) JUJJacl of .Free Acid. — Leduc, and Smith 
and Lowry made experiments with free acid 
in their voltameters, and in general concluded 
that abnomially low values could only he 
ox])Iainod by the presence of free acid. No 
Bysteinatic quantitative work on tlie subject 
wa.s however attempted until the experiments 
of liosa, Vinal, and McDaniel. The Inter- 
natimial rec-linical Committee at Washington 
tested their solutions for acidity, but made 


few special experiments in general the 
attempt was to have neutral solutions. The 
results of the special experiments are : 


Parts of Added Acid, 

Proportional Decrease 
in Deposit. 

5x10-6 

- 5x10-^ 

10 „ 

- 8 „ 

100 „ 

-12 „ 

100 „ 

- 6 „ 


To test the acidity of silver nitrate solutions 
the silver is first precipitated with neutral 
sodium chloride or potassium chloride and 
the filtrate titrated with one-thousandth normal 
H2SO4 or NaHO, using as indicator iodeosine 
in ether water solution or an alcoholic solution 
of methyl red. It is of great importance to 
test the effect of the filter and all glass vessels 
upon the neutrality of “ conductivity ” water. 
Especially must the experimenter guard 
against the use of newly bought vessels unless 
of high-resistance glass. Acidities and alka- 
linities within less than 1 part in a million can 
be readily measured. 

Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel {Bureau of 
Standards Bull., 1914, x. 482) made experi- 
ments with the Richards and Smith form 
of voltameters, and found that for acidities 
(y) below 10 parts in 1,000,000 equivalents 
of HNO3, the correction x (in parts per 
milhon) to be applied is given by the formula 

For acidities ranging from 10 to 100 parts in 
1,000,000 the following formula represents tlie 
results 

2/= ~4-5a; +0*02r^. 

Dr. von Steinwehr (Zelts. Imtrwmmtenh, 
1913, xxxiii. 321) denies the effect of acid, 
but Obata {Math, Phys. JSoc. Tokyo Froc., 
May 1916), using the Smith form voltameter, 
confirmed the Bureau of Standards work. 
He obtained the following relation : 

^/=-4•2a;+0-02a;^ 

where x and y represent the same quantities as 
before. 

There are two possible ways by which acid 
may lower the mass of the deposit. The one 
is by direct action on the deposit and the otlior 
by the deposition of hydrogtvn ions in place of 
silver ions. Experiments have been niadx^ in 
which slightly acid in water solutions liavo 
remained in contact with silver deposits for 
many hours. At the Bureau of Standards no 
definite conclusion coxdd bo drawn from those 
experiments, but Obata {Report No. I t of the 
Tokyo Eledrotechrdcal Laboratory, 1917) states 
with certainty that acidified water dissolves a 
much larger amount of silver than natural 
water. It should he noted, liowever, that such 
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experiments present great difficulties, and the 
change in mass of deposit which is recorded 
does not in any instance amount to 1 milligram. 
The second possibility is also largely discredited 
by experiments made by Rosa and Vinal, 
who made experiments with acid solutions 
and deposited only 1 milligram of silver. 
Preliminary deposition of hydrogen was not 
caused by the acid. It appears, however, to 
be established that the presence of acid causes 
a diminution in the mass of silver, and this is 
of importance in choosing a type of voltameter 
for precision work. 

(e) The Porous Cup as a Septum. — Richards 
originally used a porous cup to prevent the 
heavy lic[uid formed at the anode from 
reaching the cathode. Smith and Mather 
proved that no complex silver ions were 
contained in this liquid, and concluded that 
it had no detrimental effect ; this was after- 
wards verified by Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel. 
The porous cup continued to be employed, 
however, as a convenient moans of separating 
the anode and cathode liquids. In 1910 
Rosa and Vinal (Supplement to Report to Int. 
Committee on Units, Washington, 1912) were 
of opinion that some form of septum was 
necessary, but Smith, Laporte, and Jaeger 
were of the opposite opinion. 

That porous cups are very efficient separa- 
tors between anode and cathode chambers 
is shown by the fact that contaminated 
liquid may bo placed inside the porous cups 
without altering the appearance or weight 
of the deposit on the cathode. Smith, Mather, 
and Lowry found difficulty in removing 
completely the acid from the pores of a cup, 
and later Smith produced pronounced stono- 
lysis in such septa. This latter plionomonon is 
an electro-deposition of silver in the capillaries 
of the cups which results in the formation of 
acid and a complex silver salt having the 
formula Ag 7 N()ii. If platinum is used as an 
anode in a silver voltameter (Roij. Soc. Phil, 
Trans., 1908, covii. 588) crystals of this 
substance separate at the anode and the 
electrolyte becomes strongly acid, resulting in 
a diminution in the mass of the silver deposit. 

In 1911 Smith made a study of the eleotro- 
stenolytic action of porous cups, and with 
very dilute silver nitrate solutions sucoeoded 
in making the effects visible. With all 
capillaries the phenomenon of “ endosmose ” 
must take place to some extent during 
electrolysis, and hence some electrolyte must 
flow through the pores of the cup. In the 
usual voltameter experiments Smith calculated 
that the silver ions travel through the p)ores 
of a cup at a velocity of about 4 mm. in a 
minute, and in the course of an experiment 
about 2 grama of silver ions pass through the 
pores. Tollowing Helmholtz, it is assumed 
that even before electrolysis a double layer 


charge is formed at the surface of contact 
of pot and electrolyte. When a current passes, 
a fall of potential is produced in the electrolyte 
and the positive part of the double layer moves 
towards the catiiodo leaving tlio walls of the 
capillaries negatively charged. The positive 
silver ions in the solution may now give up 
their charge to neutralise the negative charge 
on^the walls, and lienee silver may be deposited 
in the capillaries. Smith did not suggest tliat 
the whole of the capillaries are tlius covered 
with an exceedingly thin layer of silver, but 
suggested that tlie deposit would bo in patches 
owing to the capillaries being irregular in 
section and the velocity of the ions through 
them being variable. As the cionductivity 
of silver is more than a million times that of 
the electrolyte, the silver iiatelies will take 
an appreciable part in tlie conduction of the 
current. Thcjy will not, howtn'or, necsessarily 
increase in size because of tliis ; they will 
only do so if the anode ends of the patches 
are covered with an insolul)lo substance such 
as Ag 7 NOii. Even if the action takes place 
to a slight extent the deposition of silver in 
the capillaries will result in an excess of 
hydrogen ions in the electrolyte, i,e, the latter 
will become slightly acid. 

The possibility of detecting a minute 
quantity of silver in the capillaries of a porous 
cup was attemptcKl by chemical moans and 
some positive evidence was obtained. How- 
ever, Smith concluded that the passage of a 
strong current through a weak solution of 
silver nitrate (contained in the caq)illarieB 
should produce complex ac'.tiona where the 
current loaves the silver ]>atcheH, and this 
might load to their dt^cH^tion. In siuih a case 
the silver would grow towards the anodtj of 
the voltanu^ku' and should be<H)m<^ visible. 
Twenty separate ex^xunmonts wor(>! luado and 
in 6 of these the insiders of (i dilT(u*('nt cups were 
lined with silver within ten mimites from the 
start; in th<^ nunaining 14 experiments no 
silver was detocited. In 5 of tlu^ (1 cases a 
small quantity of Ag 7 N()ii was fornu'd on the 
outside €)f the cups. Soim^ of thc^ cu|)h were 
broken, and mic.rophotographs showcHl a dark 
line of silver dcq)osited on tlu^ inruM* wall. In 
another exptn-iment witli a new (up) no silver 
was observed, but crystals of AgyNO^^ were 
discovered on the outsider In order to 
prevent any slime from the anode reaching 
the cup the anodes was, in some of the cxjjcri- 
raents, encloscMl in well-waslKnl silk. In other 
experiments cjrac.ks were producetl in glass 
tubes and similar effocsts produced. Experi- 
ments of this latter nature liad previously 
been made with hu(u*(wh by noohn (ZeitsoTir. f. 
Blektrochernie, 1808, pp. 501-503). 

Smith further found that filtering a solution 
of silver nitrate through a porous cup rendered 
the formation of visible silver far more diffi- 
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cult. The process of filtering lefids probably 
to the action of stonolysis and deposits some 
silver in the capillaries ; in such, a case the 
filtrate should be slightly acid. When tested- 
this was found to he so. The final conclusion 
was that the behaviour of the Pwiohards form 
with pure electrolyte depended on the condi- 
tion of the cup. If the latter were clean but 
quite new the resulting silver deposit would 
probably be too low ; if much used and kept 
continually soaked in electrolyte the resulting 
deposits would he much nearer normal. 
These conclusions appear to he largely con- 
firmed. With freshly prepared porous cups 
the deposits are in general smaller than with 
cups much used and permanently stored in 
electrolyte. 

A very complete investigation of the Smith 
and Mohards forms of voltameter has been 
made hy Ohata (Electrotechn. Research Lab, 
Tokj/Oj Kepriiits No. 71 (1918) and No. 76 
(1919)), who measured the acidity of the 
electrolyte before and after each run. He 
used very fine-grained Pukal cups which re- 
quired, from twenty to thirty hours to filter 
half their volume of water and an alundum 
cup which filtered the same volume in a few 
seconds. With the latter cup stenolysis 
effects would be small. In 7 out of 7 measure- 
ments the mean observed increase in acidity 
in the Smith form was 1 part in 10 millions ; 
Obata concludes that with this form the 
acidity does not change. In 4 experiments 
with a small porous cup (in which, stenolysis 
should be most marked) the mean increase 
was 77 parts in 10 millions. Before comparing 
the masses of the deposits Ohata corrected 
them .for the acidity of the electrolyte hy 
assuming that the mean acidity during the 
experiment is twice that calculated from the 
initial and mean acidities. His general con- 
clusion is n.ot that the formation of acid in the 
Richards form must he produced by and 
subsequently give, rise to some disturbance 
but that the anode liquid in the Smith form 
contains a small quantity of some complex 
silver ion. As the acidity remains constant 
this assumption appears to he untenable. 

Smith concludes that deposits in the 
Richards form will in general be lighter than 
in the syphon and non-septum forms. The 
diffei’once should he greatest when the cups 
are new and least when they have been much 
used and kept immersed in neutral silver 
nitrate solutions. The procedure adopted at 
the Bureau of Standards for getting the 
cups in a condition of equilibrium {Burm% 
oj Htandards 1910, x. 613) probably 

gives very satisfactory results, and the difier- 
en(^o l>ot\voon the Richards form and non- 
scptuin forms will be in such cases very 
small ; exporinienta indicate differences from 
2 to 3 parts in ICO, 000. 


(/) Complex /Silver Ion in Anode /Solution . — 
From the time of Richards’ experiments in 
1899 until the work of Smith, Mather, and 
Lowry in 1907, it was the generally accepted 
view that certain anomalous substances were 
formed at tbe anode which interacted with the 
silver at the cathode and by deposition of 
silver increased the mass of the deposit. 
Smith, Mather, and Lowry first conclusively 
proved that the effects found by Richards 
could not be due to the formation of a complex 
silver ion. Tbe results obtained by the 
International Technical Committee in 1910 
confirmed this conclusion. With a non- 
septum (Smith) form of voltameter in which 
anode liquid may pass to the cathode the 
mean deposit in 11 experiments was 1 part 
in 100,000 less than the mean deposit in 4 
voltameters of the Richards form containing 
the same amount of electrolyte, and 2 parts 
in 100,000 greater than the mean deposit in 
9 voltameters of the latter form containing 
a smaller volume of electrolyte. The Com- 
mittee agreed that there was no evidence to 
support the theory advanced by Richards and 
supported by Guthe. 

Buckner and Hulett {Am. BlectrocMm. Soc, 
Trans. y 1912, xxii. 367-383) made experi- 
ments with four Richards voltameters in 
series. In most cases the anode liquid was 
lower in level than the cathode liquid, and 
the former was stated not to flow through the 
porous cups except in special cases. In 
these cases deposits heavier hy ()*()19 per cent 
were obtained, and they concluded the anode 
liquid had a detrimental effect. Richards 
and Anderegg {Am. Clem. Soc. Journ., 1916, 
xxxvii. 675-693) also do not entirely accept 
the view of an inert anode liquid, but believe 
that the anode liquid may really augment the 
weight of the silver deposit, Rosa, Vinal, 
and McDaniel have failed to confirm the 
conclusions of Richards, and there is now a 
fairly general consensus of opinion that with 
the usual sized anodes no complex silver ions 
are formed. 

{g) Purity of the Deposit. — The question of 
inclusion of electrolyte- in the silver deposited 
in a voltameter has received much attention 
and the results are contradi<;tory. Lord 
Rayleigh found a loss in weight of O-Ol per 
cent on heating the dejiosits to incipient 
redness. Richards and Ildnirod found a 
loss of 0*018 per cent. Van Dijk li(Mit(‘<l the 
platinum bowls with their Hilv(‘r deposits in 
an electric furnace and found no ai)prcoiable 
loss in weight. Smith, Malher, and Lowry, 
using very large bowls, confiruH'cl the rc^sults 
found by van Dijk. Jaeger and von StcM’nwdir 
also found the loss to be insignificant. Dus- 
chak and Hulett made elaborate nieasurenK'nls 
and concluded that the total iiKdiisions aver- 
aged about 0*011 per cent, and wore distnibuted 
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through the crystals. Later, Laird aad Hulett 
hy a new method found the included; silver 
nitrate to be not greater thau 0-005 per cent. 
In. 1916 Yinal and Bovard [Bureau of Stan- 
dards Bull, Reprint 271) heated a number of 
silver deposits to temperatures slightly above 
600° and found the loss in. weight to indicate 
inclusions of foreign matter in the deposits 
of about 0-004 per cent. It appears that with 
large cathode surfaces the included matter 
% must be very small, and Smith in more recent 
experiments has again failed to detect any loss 
on heating the deposits when large bowls are 
used and the deposit is not too heavy. 

Qh) Temperature Coefficient of Silver Volta- 
meter . — As already stated. Lord Bayleigh 
obtained a higher deposit . at 50® C. than at 
15° C., and a higher deposit at 15° C. than at 
4° C. The temperature coefficient was about 
+ 0-001 per cent per 1° C. Leduo found a 
negative coefficient. Richards, Collins, and 
Heimrod found a positive coefficient between 
20° 0. and 60° C. Merrill, using fused silver 
nitrate, found no temperature effect. Smith, 
Mather, and Lowry used the syphon forms 
only in two experiments at 15° 0. and 90° C., 
and found the coefiSoient, if any, was less than 
1 part in a million. They concluded that the 
temperature coefficient is zero. This was 
also the opinion of F. Kohlrausch and of the 
Eeiohsanstalt. The International Committee 
made no experiments on the effect of tempera- 
ture, hut in 1910 Rosa, Yinal, and McDaniel 
made two experiments with four voltameters 
and found in the first experiment a positive 
coefficient of 3 parts in a million and in 
the second experiment one of 1 part in a 
million. They concluded that the coefficient 
is probably zero. For a pure electrolyte there 
is no doubt that this is so, but when the 
electrolyte contains reducing impurities these 
vsdll be more active at the higher temperature 
and therefore a positive temperature coefficient 
will appear, as in the experiments of Lord 
Bayleigh and Richards and Heimrod. 

(i) JPreparation of Pure Silver Nitrate . — The 
first serious attempt to prepare pure silver 
nitrate for work with the silver voltameter 
was made hy Smith, Mather, and Lowry in 
1907. Their method was one of repeated 
crystallisation, and there is little doubt that 
the salt obtained was very pure. Laporte 
also prepared the salt by recrystallisation, 
and some of this was used hy him at Washing- 
ton. In 1908 Smith studied the effects of 
small quantities of acid in the electrolyte, 
and finding that a relatively small quantity 
of acid had an appreciable effect he recrystal- 
lised silver nitrate from distinctly acid solutions 
and subsequently fused the salt in an electric 
furnace. From 500 to lOOO grams of the 
slightly acid salt were fused in a platinum 
bowl screened by a clock glass, and in order not 


to decompose the nitrate the heating current 
was switched off when about half of the salt 
was melted. Time was then allowed for the 
whole mass to become fluid when the 
nitrate was removed and allowed to cool. 
The salt thus prepared was beautifully whit© 
throughout, except, at times, on the surface ; 
before using for voltameter work the surface 
salt was therefore removed by washing with 
distilled water. 

When the International Technical Committee 
met at Washington in 1908 this fused salt was 
the only nitrate which satisfactorily complied 
with all the tests made for detecting reducing 
impurities and acid and alkali, and the method 
adopted hy Smith forms the basis of the 
present methods of purification. Previous to 
1910, while hundreds of experiments had been 
made with the silver voltameter and various 
causes of error detected, very few of the 
electrolytes could have been quite pure except 
hy chance. This naturally led to a number 
of false conclusions being drawn. Subse- 
quently, at Washington, Dr. McDaniel prepared 
some fused silver nitrate by Smith’s method, 
and this was found to answer satisfactorily 
to all the tests made. The electrolytes 
containing silver nitrate prepared hy Smith 
and McDaniel were the only ones which 
gave practically the same deposits in large 
and in small voltameters. In further experi- 
ments made at the Bureau of Standards 
(Bureau of Standards Bull., 1913, ix. 549) it 
was found practicable to fuse the salt at 
considerably liigher temperatures than the 
melting-point, but there appears to be no 
advantage in this except to save a little 
time; in fact, Rosa, Yinal, and McDaniel 
say that their best results have been obtained 
hy removing the salt as soon as melted. 

The tests for acidity and alkalinity have 
already been described. A sensitive test for 
reducing agents and colloidal silver has been, 
suggested by Dr. McDaniel and is most 
convenient. The test is made with a solution 
of potassium permanganate and is as follows : 
10 c.c. of a 66-6 per cent solution of the AghTOg 
to be tested is placed in a glass stoppered 
cylinder of 25 c.c. capacity and acidified 
hy the addition of 1 c.c. of concentrated 
HHO3 (free from reducing substances). After 
thorough mixing of the acid and solution, 
0*5 c.c. of O-OOl normal permanganate solution 
is added and the mixture again shaken. 
The addition is continued in portions of 
0-5 c.c. until the colour persists undiminished 
in intensity for five minutes or longer. From 
the amount of permanganate added the 
quantity of reducing substances present is 
calculated. 

(J) Explanation of Strialions . — ^Tn 1894 Behn 
(Wied. Ann., 1894, v. 105) published a work 
on striated deposits in the silver voltameter. 
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and gave j^hotographs of deposits illnstrating | 
the nature of these striations. He found that 
the direction of the striae was determined by 
the convection currents circulating in the 
Iiq[nid, and when the cathode was horizontal 
and at the top of the electrolyte no striae 
appeared. He further investigated the effect 
of varying the concentration of the electrolyte 
and the density of the electric current. With 
increase in concentration the striae were more 
distinct hut farther apart, and the same effect 
could be produced hy reducing the current 
density. 

Smith, Mather, and Lowry in 1907 found 
that in pure electrolytes striae did not appear 
and regarded the formation of striations as^ 
evidence of an impure electrolyte. They 
traced out the general direction of the convec- 
tion currents near the cathode and showed 
why the upper portion of a deposit may have 
a matt surface and the lower portion a striated 
surface. They explained striations hy assum- 
ing instability in the thin layer of liq[-uid near 
the cathode which rapidly loses much of its 
silver. When this film is very thin it is 
supposed to be unstable and break up into 
oylindrioal columns of liquid which ascend 
near the cathode surface. Hence in contact 
with the cathode surface there are columns 
of liquid of low concentration, and in between 
these the electrolyte is of approximately 
normal concentration. The latter electrolyte | 
has the higher conductivity, and since in 
addition there is an electromotive force acting 
from the columns of low concentration 
towards the main body of the electrolyte, 
the current passes into the cathode through 
the liquid between the columns. If those 
assumptions are correct, an increase in the 
current should result in the cathode film 
becoming thicker and more atal)lo, and when 
it is sufficiently stable to remain as a film a 
striated deposit should not ho formed. Tliis 
was tested by experiment and found t<i he so. 

In apodal experiments condiictod in glass 
vessels the l)rcaking up of a layer into 
cylindrical columns was ol)scrvod. 

Rosa, Vinal, and Mc-Danid confirmed the 
conclusion that the <lir(‘xit(ion of the striae is 
determined by the convcH'.iioii currents of the 
electrolyte, but believe the production of 
striae is duo in the first ])lace to the deposition 
of colloidal silver on tho silver crystals. 
From a i)uro solution tho silver is . deposited 
in a crystalline form and those grow with 
|)orftx!t faces and angles in a pure olootrolyto. 
With impure electrolytes tho crystalline 
cliaiU(!tor (lisa|)pcarH, tho de])osits being 
ina.ssos which under tho micTOscopo look like 
inolliOH tried, fil. [(, is suiipoHed that in a pure 
tli<^ force of crystallisation con- 
H<. rains tlio silver nterng to bo deposited in a 
n'gular order’, in spito of tins tendency of the 


convection currents in the liquid to distort 
the crystals by building them upwards. In 
an impure solution, however, the regular 
crystalline growth is interfered' with by the 
deposit upon the initial crystals of particles 
of colloidal silver. It is found, however, 
that if the relative velocity of tho liquid be 
great, as it may be with forced rotation of 
the cathode, a striated deposit may be 
obtained from pure electrolytes. 

(k) Forms of Voltameters, — In 1910 the 
International Technical Committee recom- 
mended that tho Rayleigh form bo not adopted 
as a standard owing to tho effect of the hlter- 



paper. Four other forms have, however, 
boon frequently used, and the reapeotive 
merits of those have been much discussed. 

The first form {Fig. 15) is tho Syphon form. 
This is for comparison piir^ioses only, hut is 
regarded by Smith as tho form by which all 
others should bo judged. If there are any 
impurities of a reducing nature in tho electro- 
lyte those will oauso tlie dcqiosit to be too 
heavy, but no complications duo to actions 
at tho anode can have the alightest efiect, 
Tho rosistancu^ is too 
high and varial)lo to 
maintain a Ht(uuly (mr« 
rent through it with 
ease, and it is uh (*<1 
therefore for comparinou 
purf)osos only. Ah nu xli- 
fications of this ty]K', 

Smith, Mather, and 
Lowry put a porous 
cup over tho anode 
or cathode end of 
tho sy|>hon. 

Tho same pro- 
cedure was ^ 
afterwards 
adopted l)y 

Rosa, Vinal, 10 ^ 

anclMc Daniel. 

The Kohlraiiwh form (Fig. Id) consists of 
a silver rod for the anodes and a platinum 
bowl for the catbo(U*, the (uily partial st^para- 
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tion between anode and oatliode being so glass 
dish placed under the anode to catch any 
particles falling from it. In practice this dish 
is not found sufficieiit to confine the anode 
slime which is often carried to the top of the 
electrolyte by bubbles of gas. In the experi- 



ments made by the International Technical 
Committoo hr. Jaeger used the form on two 
occasions only ; on fourteen other occasions, 
owing to trouble with floating scum, he sur- 
rouruiod the anode with silk- In a modified 
form, introduced by Rosa, the difficulty is 
partly surmounted by supporting a ring of 
glass in the surface of the liquid 
In. the Richards type {Fig. 17) a porons 
cup of unglazed porcelain serves as a means of 
separating the anode and cathode. The cups 
used are of the finest porcelain, have thin 



walls, and are of very fine grain- Pukal cups 
made by the Koniglich Porzellan MEanufaktur 
of Berlin have been used ‘by the majority of 
experimenters. 

The Smith voltametet {Fig. 18) is designed 
to avoid the use of a septum of any kind. It 


differs from the Kohlrausch form inasmuch 
as there is no trouble with anode slime even 
if the latter floats with tiny bubbles to the 
surface of the electrolyte, and no difficulty is 
experienced in removing the slime from the 
voltameter at the conclusion of an experiment. 
The anode is in the form of a silver disc coated 
with electrolytic silver and afterwards baked 
in an electric oven. This disc is contained 
in a shallow glass basin with a ground edge, 
the basin being supported by a glass rod 
passing through a hole in the centre of the 
disc. A glass cylinder, the lower end of 
which is ground, fits over the basin and is 
used before and after the electrolysis to 
separate the electrolyte into two parts. A 
silver rod supports the silver disc (anode) 
and a glass tube fits over its lower end to 
prevent undue electrolysis of the rod. During 
electrolysis the glass cylinder is raised, but its 
lower end is always immersed in the electrolyte. 



Pia. D. 


A modified syphon voltameter {Fig. 19) has 
been used by Rosa, Viml, and McDaniel. In 
this a small glass dish supported by a glass 
rod is submerged in the electrolyte. From 
the top edge of this dish there project four 
short glass rods that support an. annular 
syphon whose lower edge is just below the 
surface of the electrolyte. The chief diflficulty 
is in the escape of anode slime when the 
voltameter is dismantled- 

With impure electrolytes all of these forms 
will give deposits wbicli are abnormal. Ext 
amples of this are numerous in experiments 
made previous to 1910- 

In 1907 Smith, father, and Lowry stated 
that all forms of voltameter experimented 
with by them gave identical values within a 
few parts in 10(),000. In 1909 Rosa, Vinal, 
and McDaniel {Supplement to Report of Int. 
Committee, 1912, p. 7) found that the Kohl- 
rausch form without silk or other septum 
gave an abnormally heavy deposit. They 

s 
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expressed the opinion that some form of 
septum was necessary. The syphon form 
was found to give a larger deposit than the 
Richards and Kohlrausch forms, but they did 
not believe it to be a reliable criterion by 
which to judge other forms. Pure silver 
nitrate had not then been used by them. With 
the electrolytes employed they found larger 
deposits in large voltameters than in small 
ones, but with purer electrolytes the difference 
became smaller. 

The results obtained with initially pure 
electrolytes by the International Technical 
Committee (1910) are as follows ; 


H-l OJ ,*• 

o 

ogg 

s 

a ^ 

li’onn of Voltameter. 

Relative 
Masses 
of tlie 
Deposits. 

E.M. P. of 
Weston 
Normal 
Cell at 
20^ C. 

11 

Smith’s form, 370 c.c. 

l-OOOOOo 

1-018295 

9 

Richards’ form, small, 
100 c.c. 

0-999977 

1-018272 

4 

Richards’ form, large, 

1 300 c.c. 

l-OOOOOg 

1-018304 


A special sub*committee made a comparison 
between the syphon form and the Smith and 
Richards forms, and found as the result of 
one experiment the relative deposits to be 

Syphon. Smith’s B'^orm. JUchards’ Form. 

1 -00000 0-99988 0-99990 

In 1910 and 1911 Smith and Vinal work- 
ing at the National Physical Laboratory and 
using pure electrolyte obtained the following 
relative values for the silver deposits : 


P s 1 

Form of Voltameter. 

Relative 
Masses 
of the 
Deposits. 

E.M.F.of 
Weston 
Normal 
Cell at 

20'’ C. 

11 

Smith’s form, 370 c.c. 

0-9999()8 

1-018204 

8 

Smith’s form, 120 c.c. 

()-9999ih 

1-018317 

13 

Richards’ form, small, 

0 -99988.1 

l-01820y 


100 c.c. 



2 

Richards’ form, larjj;e, 

0-999947 

1-01827., 

2 

300 c.c. 

8yphoti form 

I-OOOOOo 

1-01832<, 

1 

(Syphon. Porous pot 

0-999997 

1-01832., 


over anode (‘ud 



1 

Syphon. Porous pot 

0-999877 

I-OI82O3 


over catliodo end 

; 



In January 1911 throe further experiments 
showed that the syphon and 8mith forms 
agreed within 1 part in 100,000, but the 
Ricliards form gave deposits which were 
lighten’ l)y about 7 parts in 100, 0(K). In 
fiirfchei’ (^x]>oriments made by Smith in 1911 
a dilhn’encie of only 4 parts in 100,000 was 
inoasun'd, and the same difference was in- 
dopoiidently found by Vinal at Washington. 


Since April 1910 a large number pf most 
carefully planned experiments have been 
carried out by Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel, 
who particularly studied the Richards and 
Smith forms, using pure electrolytes. The 
results are given in the following table : 


No. of 
Measure- 
ments. 

Form of Voltameter. 

E.M.F.of 
Normal 
Cell at 
20” G. 

Weighted 

Mean. 

32 

Smith, largo size 

I-0182(i3 

1 

21 

Smith, medium size 

1-01827., 

,-1 ■018274 

2 

Smith, small size 

1-01830., 

) 

47 

Richards, large size 

1-01820„ 

i 

22 

Richards, medium 

1-018244 

-1-018207 


size 



87 

Richards, small size 

1 -018200 

J 

6 

Syphon 

1-018324 

1-018324 

7 

Modified Syphon 

1 -018340 

1 -018340 

9 

Kohlrausch 

1-018297 

1-018297 


This is the largest number of observations 
so far made with pure electrolyte, and the 
results indicate that in the experiments at 
Washington the porous cups were carefully 
prepared and pure electrolytes used. Rosa, 
Vinal, and McDaniel state in their Summary 
(Bureau of Stands. Bull Reprint 285, 1916) 
that with electrolyte of highest purity the 
syphon voltameter probably agrees with other 
forms. This agrees with the conclusions of 
Smith and Mather. The present position is 
therefore that the deposits obtained with all 
forms of voltameters agree conditionally that 
the electrolyte is pure and does not become 
contaminated during electrolysis. 

§ (41) SpEOIFIOATION Olf THE SXLVEE VOLTA- 
METER. — ^^rhe Int(yrnational Conference on Units 
and Standards ( London, 1908) did not spcM-ify 
the silver voltameter in detail, l)ut rcMiommcnda- 
tions for a complete spcKulication wen's t^xptH'ttul 
from the International Technical Commit.fee. 
Unfortunately the work of this (■ornmilteo 
was not completed at Washington, but in 
1910 Rosa and Smith agreed on a Hpeciflcation, 
and work since then lias shown tliat if tlie 
specification is complied witli accurate I'osults 
are obtained. 

The specification is as follows : 

BpBciJuutkm 

1. The electrolyte shall consist of a solution 
of silver nitrate in distilled water, having 
from 10 to 20 grams of silver nitratic in 100 c,c. 
of the solution. 

2. The electrolyte must be free from organic 
or other reducing substances, as sliown (a) 
by a suitable chemical test, (b) liy giving a 
crystalline deposit free from striations, and 
(o) by giving the same weight of clexiosit in a 
large and in a small voltameter. 
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3. The silver nitrate is purified by crystal- 
lisation from slightly acid solutions and fusion, 
and if the chemical test for purity is omitted 
it should be purified until further crystallisa- 
tion does not change the weight of the deposit. 

4. The voltameter should contain not less 
than 75 c.o. in the cathode chamber, and the 
deposit should not continue long enough to 
reduce the moan concentration of the electro- 
lyte in the cathode chamber below 5 per cent. 
If no sej)tum is used, no greater weight of 
silver should he deposited in a single ex- 
periment than is contained in the electrolyte 
at the start. 

5. The electrolyte when ready for use must 
be neutral or very slightly acid, as tentod by 
iodeosine. As one part in a million of alkali 
may increase the deposit appreciably, it may 
be better to have a slight acidity (say one 
part in a million) than to take the risk of 
slight alkalinity in attempting to make it 
strictly neutral. The electrolyte must be 
neutral or slightly acid at the end of the 
experiment, no alkalinity, and only a trace 
of acid, if any, being present. Any septum 
or other substance which contaminates the 
electrolyte or produces appreciable alkalinity 
or more than a trace of acid must be avoided, 

6. The cathode should be a crucible or 
bowl, preferably of platinum (although gold 
may be used) of from 125 c.c. to 400 o.c. 
capacity. The surface should preferably bo 
smooth and bright, and the deposited silver 


more than one anijjcyre, and the time not loss 
than one hour. 

9. If the surface of the X)latinmn is jicrfcM-tly 
clean and the electrolyte pure the silver will 
be adherent and there will be little if any 
loose silver. After thorougli waHliirig the 
cathode bowls are dried at aboutf 150^^ (1., 
preferably in an electric ovtni, and aft<n* ciool- 
ing are weighed. In tlie weigliing a. Hiinilar 
platinum disli adjusted to the same woiglit in 
advantageously used as a tjiro, 

10. The electromotive force of tlw^ Htandard 
cell employed is calculated from the wtdght 
of silver dei)osited, the rosistancc^, and tla^ 
time, using 1-1 1800 mg. per H(HU)nd as tlic*. 
electro-chemical equivalent of silver. 

Rosa, Vinakand McDaniel add an additional 
paragrax)h specifying ; 

11. If a sex:>tuni between the anodic and 
cathode is used, it must not CM)ntaniinat<^ the 
electrolyte with organic or rcdinfing irnpuriti(^s ; 
it must not produce acid or alkali in t-lu^ 
electrolyte, and it must bc^ of Hunkucmtly I’nu' 
grain to hold back the anode slime without 
introducing any high resistance into the 
voltameter. 

§ (42) Results. — The results obtained from 
time to time have usually been exx)r<^ssed in 
terms of the electromotive force of the Weston 
normal coll at 20° C. Since 1908, the time 
of the meeting of the London Conference, the 
values given in the annexed table have been 
obtained : 


Date. 

Observer. 

Form of Voltameters. 

No. of 
DepositH, 

M.W.F, of W(‘Kl(ui 
Noi'innl Cell at 

20 ' <1. 

1908-10 

Ilosa, Vinal, and JMcjDaniol 

Richards 

8(1 

b0182«| 

1909-10 

iSrnitli 

Bmith and Richards 

17 

1 -01827* 

1910 

International Technical Cominittee | 

Smith 

H 

1-01828^ 


Richards 

14 

l-01H2Hrt 

1910 

Smith and Vinal | 

Smith 

1!) 

1-01830., 


Richards 

15 

l-OlH^b 

1910 

Von tSfceinwchr 

Kohlrausch 

40 

1-01820,, 

1910-12 

Rosa, Vinal, and McDaniel | 

Smith 

55 

1-01820^ 


Richards 

150 

1-01820 

1912-13 

Maga and Doeroma 

Fot'hringer 

Smith 

32 

1 -01820 

1914 

Smith 

4 

b0I820j, 

193 G 

Obata 

Smith 

40 

1 -OI82O9 

1918 

Obata 

Richards 

01 

1-01820,, 


should bo removcMl by electrolysis or liy acid, 
without scratching or marring the surface of 
the j)latimim by any instrument. 

7. The anode should be of pure silvtu* and 
is preferably coated witli electrolytic? silver. 

^This is eonvenieiitly done when a pnivious 
deposit is being removed from the cathode 
bowl, using a relatively small current. The 
anode should have as large an active area as 
the size and type of voltamrster xiermit. 

8. The current during a deposit should be 
maintainod constant, and is preferably not 


By a Resolution of that Conference ; 

The inlnrmliomd volt is the eUrtric pressure 
which when, slvadllp applied la u crmductar 
whose resistance is (me inter mtthn(d ohm will 
produce a curreul of one inter n(tlion(d ampere. 

The results obtained sineo IDOHsliow that to 
a high degree of accnn’a(‘y tlu^ (hu^tronud-ivt^ 
force of the Weston normal (?ell at 20‘* (5. in 

1'0183 inb'niaiional volts at 20‘^*0 (1. 

The moan of all the valui's giviiti in the last 
table is 1*01827, and the groatest diffonuicc' 
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from tMs mesiii is 5 parts in 100,000. The 
measurements were made in England, the 
United States, Holland, Japan, Germany, 
and Russia. In 1910 the value 1*0183 inter- 
national volts at 20° 0. was recommended 
for universal adoption by Lord Rayleigh’s 
Committee on Electrical Units and Standards, 
and this value is now adopted in all civilised 
countries. 

The agreement is remarkably good, especi- 
ally since there must be slight differences 
between the cells employed. The inter- 
national ampere may therefore be regarded 
as one which may be satisfactorily specified. 

In terms of the volt (10® C.Gr.S. units) the 
most probable value of the electromotive force 
of the Weston normal cell at 20° C. is 1*0188. 
This follows from recent absolute measure- 
ments of current, which show that the electro- 
motive force of the Weston normal cell at 
20° C. in terms of the ampere (10-^ C.G-.S. 


unit) and the international ohm is 1*01824. 
The most probable value of the international 
ohm is I'OOOSg ohms (10® C.G.S. units), so 
that in C.G.S. measure the electromotive 
force of the Weston normal cell at 20° C. is 
1-01824 X 1-0005.^ or 

1*0188 volts (10* C.G.S, units). 

§ (43) The Inteeitational Yolt and 
Standard Cells. — As a working method 
for the realisation of the international volt the 
Conference recommended the use of a Weston 
normal cell whose electromotive force has been 
determined in terms of the international ohm 
and the international ampere. A complete 
specification of the Weston cell was not, how- 
ever, approved by the Conference, but the duty 
of preparing such a specification was assigned 
to a scientific committee nominated by Lord 
Rayleigh. An International Technical Com- 
mittee which met at Washington in 1910 
determined the electromotive force of the 
Weston normal cell to be 1*0183 international 
volts at 20° C. A specification for the cell, 
which it is believed will meet all needs, is 
given at the end of this section. 

§ (44) Types oe Standard Cells. — A 
standard cell of any type should comply with 
the following conditions : 


{a) It must be, made up of chemicals which 
can be purified and reproduced with great 
exactness. 

(b) No chemical or electro -chemical reactions 
must take place inside the cell except when a 
current passes through it. 

(c) When the cell passes through a cycle 
of temperature it must give the same electro- 
motive force at any stated temperature what- 
ever its past thermal history has been, subject 
to certain limitations of temperature, 

(d) When current passes through the cell 
its electromotive force may vary slightly, but 
it must recover completely within a reasonable 
time. 

No cell is known which satisfies these con- 
ditions absolutely, but the Clark and Weston 
systems do so very nearly. 

Cells which have from time to time been 
used as standards are given in the following 
table : 


The Daniell cell as commonly used is an 
imperfect standard, for when a current passes 
through the coll the concentrations of the 
electrolytes are ixu'inanently changes 1. Also 
copper sulphah' is an easily soluble salt, 
and it diffuses in iippreciiahh's (luantiiics into 
that part of the coll containing the zinc. 
If a porous partiiit>n ia added to kt^^p the 
two liquids apart, it servt^s as a aepa,rator 
for a short time only, Tlio other cells 
tabulated are great improvcMnent-H with re- 
gard to the depedarisor, and in the oasc^ of 
the Clark, Qouy, Holmholt'/, and Wt^ston 
cells, diffusion of tlu^ d<ij>obiriHing liquid 
to the negative elenuuit s(u’V('h only to 
further amalgamate the lattt'i* and so pro- 
duces a negligible change in the <4(M*trom(>tive 
force. 

In practice the cells contaiinng nu-rcnirous 
sulphate as a d(^polariH<'r are more satis- 
factory than the (h)uy cell with mc^nnirous 
oxide as depolariscu' ; tlu'y arc' also hedteu* 
than the Helmholtz and lliblx'rt red Is ; this 
is due to the mcu'cturoiiH salt in tlu) hittc'r ihrcc’i 
cells being so insolubles as to incsornplctcdy 
protect the cells from polariHatiou. At t-he 
present time the Wc'siou and Clark c^pIIh are 
the only ones uscul as standards, and ilu'se 
only will be described. 


ISTame. 

Positive 

Element. 

Negative 

Element. 

Electrolyte. 

Depolariscr. 

Daniell .... 

Copper 

Zinc 

Zinc Sulphate 

Copper Sulphate 

Tleming type of\ 
Daniell / 

Clark .... 

, Mercury 

Zinc 

>9 

Mercurous Sulphato 

Gouy .... 
De la Rue . 


99 

Mercurous Oxide 

Silver 

„ 

Zinc Chloride 

Silver (hlorido 

Helmholtz . 

I Mercury 



Mercurous Chloride 

Hibbort .... 


„ 


n 

Weston .... 


Cadmium 

Cadmium Sulphate 

Mercjurous Sulpliat© 
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§ (45) Clark and Weston Cells. — The 
Clark cell is a voltaic combination which has 
a saturated solution of zinc, sulphate as its 
electrolyte, mercury as the positive element, 
and zinc or zinc amalgam as the negative 
element. To ensure saturation of the solution 
at all working temperatures crystals of zinc 
sulphate are added, and to prevent polarisa- 
tion of the cell the positive element is covered 
with mercurous sulphate. Latimer Clark first 
introduced this cell in 1872,^ and investiga- 
tions of it were first conducted by Lord 
Rayleigh,^ and by Glazehrook and Skinner;^ 
these investigators proved that the principal 
difficulty lay vith the mercurous sulphate. 

The Weston cell was patented by Dr. Edward 
Weston in 1892. As originally made it con- 
tained an electrolyte which was an unsaturated 
solution at most working temperatures, but 
since 1908 the coll known as the Weston 
normal cell, the electrolyte of which is saturated 
at all working temperatures, has been most 


mercurous sulphates might be greater over 
the mercury surface, than over the surface 
of the zinc rod ; moreover, zinc amalgam 
could not be used in this form of cell. He 
devised therefore the H form {Fig. 20(5)), in 
one leg of which tliere is zinc amalgam and 
in the other pure mercury ; electrical contacts 
with the amalgam and with the mercury are 
made by iriatinum wires sealed into the glass. 
In the original H vessel evaporation was 
prevented by closing the u])per ends of the 
tubes with corks and marine glue, but Lord 
Rayleigh pointed out that the cell could if 
necessary bo hermetically sealed. Whether 
the cell be tubular or of the H form there is a 
tendency to aggregation of tlie zinc sulphate 
crystals by alternate melting and crystallisa- 
ti(3n as tlie temperature rises and falls. It 
is desirable, therefore, that only sufficient 
crystals he introduced to ensure saturation. 

In 1904 F. E. Smith ^ showed that Kalile’s 
conclusions® that the E.M.F. of the H form 


+ 



used. The Weston normal cell is a voltaic 
combination which has a saturated solution of 
cadmium sulphate as its electrolyte, mercury as 
the positive element, cadmium amalgam as the 
negative element, and mercurous sulpliate as 
the dopolariser. Crystals of cadmium sulphate 
are added to ensure saturation of the solution. 

Researches on standard Clark and Weston 
cells have revealed many eausos of variations, 
but the chief difficulty is with the mercurous 
sulphate. Minor variatioris have l)een traced 
to the negative element and the electrolyte, 
especially when the latter contains a minute 
quantity of acid. The type of cell, the 
preparation of the chemicals, and the causes 
of instability are considered in the following 
sections : 

(i.) Form of Cell — The original shape of 
Clark cell was tubular {Fig. 20 {a)), meroiiry 
being contained in the base of the tube, and 
a zinc rod supported by ti cork occupied the 
upper part. Lord Rayleigh pointed out that 
this form was objectionable because the con- 
centration of the mixed solutions of zinc and 

^ lio}/. Soe. Proe., 1872, xx. 144; and Roy. Roe, 
Phil. Tram., 1874, clxlv. 1. 

** Roy. Soft. Phil. Trans., 1885. 

» 1892, clxxxiii. 


of coll was ()'()()()4 volt leas than that of the 
tube form was erroneons. No such differenco 
exists because of any difftu'ence of form. 

Wright ^ introduecMl tlie inverted Y form 
of coll {Fig. 20 (r)). ^ITiis is a variation of tlie 
H form, and in pracdice is a little mort?. difficult 
to fill. 

In 1886 Lord Rayleigh ol)Herved that in 
many H cells breakages oc-cur in the amalgam 
limb, and he concluded that some alloying 
takes place betwe^en the zinc anudgam and 
the platinum wire making contact with it, 
resulting in an expansion of tlie wire which 
may crack tlio glass near the point whore the 
platinum is sealed into it. delay this 
action he introdvn^ed a little maiino glue into 
the cell HO as to protee.t part of t-he platinum 
wire from the amalgam. Hulett substituted 
a glass bead for tlie marine*- glue, and 8mith 
sealed a fine glass tube about 4 mm, long 
over the platinum wire inside the cell (Fig. 
20(4)). This glass tube forms an extension of 
the H vessel and may bo <Ta(d<(^d by the alloyed 
platinum wire, and in time no doubt the 
cracking of tlu^ H, vessel by the same cause 

^ Mrit, Assoc. Report, 1.914. “ Ibid., 1892. 

« PhU. Mag,, 1883, xvl 
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will take place. In practice, however, Clark 
cells so protected have been kept at the 
hlational Physical Laboratory for twelve years 
and not one has cracked. Recently M^Kelvy 
and Shoemaker ^ have employed platinum 
wire previously subjected for a short time 
to the action of hot 10 per cent zinc amalgam 
and have used a lead sealingdn glass. The 
first hermetically sealed cells appear to have 
been made by Callendar and Barnes.^ 

The universal practice now is to employ 
H vessels for standard cells, but there is no 
variation in electromotive force due to the 
of cell, conditionally that the electrolytes 
in contact with the positive and negative 
elements are saturated. 

(ii.) The Positive Element, Mercury . — All 
observers have used distilled mercury. 
Mercury which has been much used in a 
laboratory should be submitted to a pre- 
hminary purifying electrolytic process. The 
latter consists in making the mercury the 
anode in an electrolytic cell containing a 
mixture of dilute sulphuric and nitric acids 
as the electrolyte ; the current density at 
the anode is conveniently about 0*002 ampere. 
Impurities of cadmium, zinc, etc., are thus 
removed. After being so treated the mercury 
should be washed, dried, and distilled m vacuo. 

An alternative method of distillation which 
removes all readily oxidisable metals such as 
zinc, cadmium, bismuth, tin, copper, lead, 
etc., has been developed by Hulett.® An 
ordinary distilling flask with suction attach- 
ment is arranged so that a little air bubbles 
through the mercury in the still and passes 
over with the vapours. The air pressure 
is adjusted to be about 25 mm. and the 
temperature about 200*^ C. Any metallic 
vapour will completely oxidise under these 
conditions if the dissociation pressure of its 
oxide is less than the partial pressure of the 
oxygen maintained in the still. This is 
particularly true of all the common base 
metals. However, mercury vapour does not 
appear to oxidise at all under the conditions 
stated. 

(hi.) Tic Negative Element of the Clarh Cell, 
Zinc or Zinc Amalgam . — Hockin and Taylor ^ 
first showed that the presence of mercury 
on the surface of zinc makes practically no 
difference to its electromotive behaviour. 
They made cells with zinc as the negative 
element and a zinc amalgam as the positive 
element, and found that even when the 
mercury concentration reaches 98 per cent 
the electromotive property is the same, 
within a fraction of a millivolt, as that of 
pure zinc. Rayleigh® confirmed this result. 

^ Bureau of , Standards Bull, 1920, xvi. 

Bop. Soc. Proc,, 1897, Ixii. 

Phys,Rei\, 1911, xxxiii. 

.Jour, of Bocietif of Telegravh Engineers, 1879. 

“ Bop. Soc. Phil, Trans., 1880. 


In 1892 Glazebrook and Skinner traced some 
of the irregularities of the tube form of Clark 
cell to the indifferent amalgamation of the 
zinc rods. They found that when the zinc 
was in the clear zinc sulphate solution 
amalgamation did not always take j^lace, 
but when contact was made with the mer- 
curous sulphate amalgamation invariably 
resulted. 

In 1909 Cohen and Tombrock® made an 
elaborate study of the electromotive iJrc)- 
perties of zinc amalgams. They used H 
vessels to contain the amalgams and used a 
dilute solution of zinc sulphate as electrolyte. 
All measurements were carried out at 0*5° C. 
As metallic zinc does not show a sharply 
defined potential towards its salts except 
when it has been deposited electrolytically, 
a 10 per cent zinc amalgam was used as a 
standard of reference. The results showed 
that after a few hours the electromotive 
difference between amalgams containing from 
2-57 per cent to 10 per cent of zine was 
less than 0*0001 volt, but with amalgams con- 
taining 60 per cent of zinc differences of 
0*0009 volt were observed, 

J. L. Crenshaw^ studied the electromotive 
behaviour of liquid zinc amalgams at 25*'*' Cl 
and of two solid amalgams containing 2*5 
and 5 per cent of zinc respectively. AftCDr 
two months the electromotive effects of the 
latter were identical within one microvolt. 

In the general use of the Clark call, amalgams 
containing 10 per cent of zinc are used. The 
amalgams are preferably made by the electro- 
deposition of zinc on a mercury cathode using 
acid zine sulphate solution as an electrolyte. 
In practice no investigator has traced ab- 
normalities in the electromotive force of a 
Clark cell to zinc amalgams prepared by 
electro -deposi tion. 

(iv.) The Negative JjJlement of the We>M(m 
dell. Gadynium Awmlgmn . — Dearlove * first 
showed that the electromotive propertioB of 
cadmium amalgams depend on the perceuit- 
age content of cadmium. 

W. Jaeger® made moasiireinentB at 20^ ( !, 
with amalgams varying in content from 1 to 
20 per cent of cadmium, and con(diKk‘d that 
at 20° C. all amalgams containing frotti 5 t.o 
14:*3 per cent of cadmium could bo uhchI in 
the anode limb of a Weston cell with the sa-incj 
resulting E.'M.P. In 1902 II. (I Bijl 
examined the electromotivci pi’oiicM’tic's of a- 
series of cadmium amalgams at 20' I 25", r>()‘l 
and 75° C., and from the data he obtaiiu^d 
the conclusion may be drawn that an amalgam 
containing 12| per cent of cnchniuin (ia,tnu)t 

® Koninje. Akai. WeteriHch. Arnstmiam, Pror., 
Aug. 1909, xil 

’ Jour, of Phps. Clem., 1910, xlv. 

« Btectrioian, 189:1, xxxi. 

“ Wied. Ann., 1898, Jxv. 

Zeitschr. /. Chemw, 1902, xIl. . 
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be usefully employed below 14° C. In 1908 
E. Cohen and H. R. Erayt ^ found differences 
of 0-04, 0-23, ()-13, 0-16, 0-20, and 0-20 millirolt 
between amalgams containing 10 and 12| 
per cent of cadmium when the electrolyte 
between the amalgams was a solution of 
cadmium sulphate and the temperature was 
maintained at 0° C. Cohen suggested the 
general use of an 8 per cent am«algam for 
Weston normal cells. 

F. E. Smith ^ made experiments witli 
amalgams containing from 1 to 25 per cent 
of cadmium at temperatures from 0° to 60° 0. 
Some of the amalgams experimented with 
were chilled and others were allowed to cool 
in a normal fashion. 

Later S. W. J. Smith ® pointed out the limi- 
tations of the Weston cell as a standard of 
electromotive force owing to small variations 
in the cadmium amalgams. 

The results given, by F. E. Smith show that 
an all-solid amalgam gives a higher E.M.E. 
when solidified by chilling ; they show also 
that the amalgam in a Weston coll must be 
partially liquid if the E.M,F. is to remain 
constant. When, by increasing the tempera- 
ture, a solid amalgam is converted into a 
mixture of liquid and solid phases there is 
an abrupt change in the electromotive 
properties of the amalgam. When stable, 
however, the E.M.F. of such an amalgam 
towards a solution of cadmium sulphate does 
not depend on the relative amounts of the 
.two phases : hence, stable amalgams contain- 
ing different percentages of cadmium, but 
possessing the two phases, have the same 
towards a cadmium sulphate solution. 
With amalgams all liquid or all solid the 
E.M.F. varies with the cadmium content. 


ExperimentB on chilled a.ii<l slowly <u)ole(l 
ainalganm indicate that eadmiimi jimaJgaius 
of such coinpoBition thfit, if In )mogeiie<uiH, 
they would be comi)leteIy solid below muiuin 
teinperatiirea, may not, in a VV'eHton Horn ml 
cell, have that E.M.1L toward.s a (indmhim 
sulphate solution corrosponding to sindi a 
solid. The general result is a. lowtnung of 
the E.M.F. of the cell, wliich is due to a hnsk 
of homogeneity of the amalgam, iher sur'hua* 
in contact with the cadmium siilplude solution 
being of smaller eadiniuni (unnuniti’iitiou than 
parts of the interior. I liffusion iemls to resti >re 
uniformity, and in eoiiHtujuc'nce such a (;ell 
is unstable for a very considerable time, tlu^ 
E.M.F. rising. On tho other haiul, in a 
cadmium amalgam of siiedi eomptJHition that., 
if homogoneous, it wouhl be all liquid a.l)ov(^ 
certain temperatures, the iipixu* part, may 
bo a two-jihaBe system aiul tlui lower purl 
ant all-liquid system of lews cadrniurn cointm- 
tration than the average. Dilfiision quickly 
ecj^ualises tho concentration and the bl.M. F. 
falls to a normal value. 

Cadmium, as purchaBod, often contains a 
trace of zinc which is very injurious in a 
Weston normal cell, and to avoid thin it m 
essential to prepare the cadmium amalgam 
by electro-deposition of cadmium on mesreury, 
the electrolyte being a slightly acid (H3SO4) 
solution of cadmium sulphate. 

The fall of voltage from anode to cathode 
should not exceed 0%! volt, and tho approxi- 
mate weight of cadmium depositod shoukl 
ba ualoulated from rnuuiHnrmrKmts of the 
current and tho time- From tlu'. weight of 
mercury used aH cathodes and tlu^ liim-l wenght 
of the amalgam the jau’cauiiagt^ of enuhnium 
in the latter can he (oUoulahxl. M<sr(uiry 


TiMiipeiu ■ 
tuir^ C. 




PercentiitKe tit Catliulmii lu tlia AtiuilKinii 




a 

4 , 

6. 

H. 

10. 

m. 

n. 

la 

IM 

m 

0 

“3 •05 

pO-34 

H 0-36 

10-36 

■f()-30 

4-0*40 

+ 2' 49 


1 12*95 

1 16*13 

5 

6 •80 

0-35 

0-3(5 

0-37 

037 

0*41 

1-23 

4*31 

1 1 *113 

14*70 

10 

7 >98 

0-29 

()-3() 

0-30 

0-30 

0*34 

O'dl 

2 * 1)2 

10-23 

13-33 

16 

10-24 

-()-79 

0-17 

0-18 

(> 18 

0-22 

()-63 

2*44 

8-70 

U-H 8 

20 

12-50 

2-91 

■“• 0-01 

O-OO 

(MM) 

0*04 

0-13 

0*70 

7 -Id 

10-36 

26 

14-83 

5-07 

0-24 

”‘0-23 

0-23 

-0-18 

()-l5 

{)*(M) 

5*55 

8-77 

m 

17-17 

7-29 

1-40 

0-49 


0.44 

0-42 

--()*40 

3*72 

7*10 

35 

19-59 

9-54 

3-62 

0-80 

<)‘79 

0*70 

0-74 

0'72 

1 -07 

fi*:i9 

40 

22-02 

11-84 

5-83 

1-14 

M2 

M2 

Ml 

MO 

0*24 

3-60 

45 

24-4(1 

M-15 

8-04 

2-96 

Mil 

1-45 

1-45 

1*44 

-1*30 

1-69 


The above table shows the dilfcrenceB in 
millivolts between Weston normal cells 
containing amalgams of different cadmium 
content and a Weston normal cell (always 
at 20° C.) containing an. amalgam with 10 
per cent of cadmium. 

^ Zeitmhr. f. phj/Mk, Ckemie, xlv. 

® Phil. Mm., 1910, xix, 

“ Phys. Soo. Prac., 1910, xxil. 


should he a<ld(Kl to umIiku' tin* <iatitniuin conttmt 
to It) per ctmt. Pi(/. 21 shoWH tlu' range of 
tornporature over which inmilgamM of various 
cadmium content may be sahMy uh<x1. 

(v.) 'rha MlcHrolifte. of tJir ( 'hirk (klL Zhtr, 
ki ordinary kauiKM’aturcH the salt 
occurs in the form %nS()4*7lljjO and is apt 
to contain sulpliatcs of hsad and iron and also 
free sulphuria acid. Tins latter has the gnuitest 
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effect upon the electromotive force of a dark 
cell and promotes the formation of gas oyer 
the zinc amalgam. ILord Rayleigh added a 
little carbonate of zinc to neutralise the free 



Percentage of Cadmium in Amalgam 
IlO. 21. 

acid and found it a good plan to let the 
solution stand for a time, as a small quan- 
tity of iron salt was usually deposited even 
when so-called ^ure zinc sulphate was used. 
Examination of some cells of which the E.M.E. 
was low led him to believe that in these the 
zinc sulphate was supersaturated, but it 
appears probable that the low E.M.F. was 
due to the formation of the hexahydrate 
ZnSO^-OHaO. The salt ZnSO^-THaO when 
heated to 39° 0. suffers the transition 

ZiiaO.-7H„0 ~Y^Z nSO,-6H,0 + HjO. 

Below 39° C. a Clark cell containing 
2nS04-7H20 has the greater E.M.E. and is 
stable ; above 39° C. the cell is unstable 
and one containing ZnS04*6H20 has the 
greater E.M.F. These changes in the E.M.F. 
of a Clark cell in the neighbourhood of 39° C. 
were first discovered by Callendar and Barnes/ 
and were farther investigated by Jaeger.^ 
Callendar and Barnes found that the E.M.B\ of 
cells with the heptahydrate could be measured 
at a temperature of about 42° C. but there- 
after the E.M. F. became uncertain. A cell pre- 
pared with the hexahydrate can be measured 
down to 0° C. owing to the extreme slowness 
with which the hexahydrate changes to the 
heptahydrate form. Because of this, Clark 
cells should never be raised to temperatures 
above 39° 0., and if the salt is recrystallised 
when purifying, the temperature of the solution 
should be less than 39° C. 

Zinc sulphate, as purchased, often contains 
less than the theoretical amount of water 
of crystallisation owing to efflorescence. 
Callendar and Barnes ^ found the solubility 
of ZnS04*7Ha0 to be 41 -1 per cent of the 
solution at 39° C. and 29*4 per cent at 0° 0. 
To purify the salt it is best to dissolve it in, 

> Roy. Soc. Proc., 1897, Ixil. 

“ Wied. Atm., ]897,lxiii. 351 

' Roy. Soc. Proc., 1897, Ixii, 


hot water and to add an excess of pure zinc 
oxide and hydrogen peroxide to oxidise any 
ferrous iron present. After keeping near 
100° C. for several hours the solution should 
be filtered, acidified slightly, and evaporated 
on a water bath (electrically heated) until 
zinc sulphate commences to crystallise out. 
The mixture is then cooled with ice water, 
when much more of the zinc sulphate separates. 
The crystals which separate are washed, and 
dissolved in sufficient warm water at 35° C. to 
form a saturated solution. The solution is 
then made acid with HgSO^ to about 1 part 
in 10,000 and cooled to near 0° C. The 
crystals which now separate are drained in a 
funnel, using a suitable platinum or glass 
cone, and washed twice with a small quantity 
of cooled water. 

(vi.) The Meotrolyie of the Weston Normal 
Cell. Cadmium Sulphate . — At temperatures 
up to 74° C. a saturated solution yields crystals 
having the composition CdSO^'IHgO; above 
this temperature OdSO^-HaO separates instead. 
The salt is very soluble and has a minimum 
solubility at a temperature of about 1° C. 
Over the ordinary range of temperature the 
increase of solubility with temperature is 
slight; thus at 1° 0. about 75*5 parts by 
weight of CdS04 are dissolved in lOO parts of 
water and 76*8 parts at 25° 0. 

Kohnstamm and Cohen ^ concluded that a 
saturated solution of cadmium sulphate in 
water underwent a change in constitution 
a temperature of about 16° C. and this they 
believed led to erratic changes in the E.M.F. 
of a Weston cell. This was disproved by H. 
V. Steinwelir^* who made very careful solu- 
bility measurements and showed that such 
a change does not take pl§ce. 

Hulett® states that 100 c.c. of water dis- 
solves the following amounts of cadmium 
sulphate at the indicated temjxu'atures. 


Temp. 

CcUSO,. 

CldS(h-8/3na(). 


grains. 

grama. 

0° C. 

75-5 

M2 -5 

16° 0. 

7(M 

1 1.34 

26° C. 

70-8 

1 14 -7 

40° 0. 

78-5 

n7'9 


Cadmium sulphate does not appear to be 
isomorphous with any known salt and it can 
therefore be obtained in a very pure state by 
crystallisation. As purchased it often con- 
tains iron and some free acid. The latter 
may be eliminated by raising the temperature 
of the salt to about 700° C. ; after such 
treatment the salt is dissolved in water, the 
solution filtered, and after making acid witli 
to about 1 part in 10,000 the cadmium 

^ WUd. Ann., 1896, lix. 

« Ann. (Ur Rhysik., 1902, ix. 

« Phys. Rev., 1911, xxxil. 
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sulphate is crystalliKsed out, very pure salt 
being thus obtained. Another method of 
purifying is to dissolve the purchased salt 
in hot water and render basic by adding an 
excess of cadmium oxide and some hydrogen 
peroxide. After heating the mixture at 
i00° C. for about four hours the solution is 
filtered, acidified slightly, and evaporated 
until the volume of liquid is reduced to rather 
less than one -quarter. The salt which 
separates is drained in a funnel having a 
glass or platinum cone and washed twice with 
cold water; it is then dissolved at room 
temperature in a slight excess of water 
containing about 1 part in 10,000 of H2SO4. 
The solution is filtered and set aside in 
crystallising dishes for the separation of 
cadmiuni sulphate crystals. After draining, 
the latter are washed twice with distilled 
water. 

(vii.) The Vepokmser for Clark mid for 
Weston Cells, Mermrous Sulphate. — More 
than half of the researcdies on standard cells 
have really been investigations of the 
depolanser. In hia first work on the Clark 
cell ^ Lord Rayleigh found irregularities due 
to the mixture of mercurous and zinc sulphates. 
He set up H type cells charged with pure 
mercury and depolariaer in both limbs and 
filled up as usual with saturated zinc sulphate 
solution. There should, if the depolarisers 
were the same, have been no electromotive 
force, but he found one such cell to have an 
E.M. F. of ()*()()59 volt and it remained tolerably 
constant for scjveral days. To another such 
cell zinc carbonate was added and this greatly 
rediKJed the E.M.h' Believing the mercurous 
sulphate to bo initially acid, cells wei’e therefore 
set uj) with zinc carbonate addend to neutralise 
the free acid and this rediuu'd the irregularities. 
On neutralisation he observed that the paste 
turned ycdlow. 

Olazebroc^ and Skinner foimd that 
mercurous "'^uljihate could not easily be 
purchasiHl in a |)ure states and considorod the 
depolariser to lie the principal source of 
error in standard cxdls. The commercial 
preparations they met with were either grey 
or very white ; the grey powder contained 
mercury in excess whi(!h was not harmful, 
but the whit(^ salt was found frequently to 
contain nuM’cnric sulphate. When water is 
added t(> the latter it turns yellow in colour 
duo to tliii formation of basic mercuric sulph- 
ate 3Hg( )-S();,. This was believed to be not 
very harmful in small quantities, but at its 
formation a soluble acid merenric sulphate 
HgS()4-2S();, is also formed. They recom- 
mended that the whole of tlie HgS()4*28()8 
should be removed by washing. Further 
they recommended that mercurous sulphate 

1 Rop. Soe. mu. Trans., 1885, 

8 Ibid,, 1892, Glxxxlx. 


contaminated with mercuric sulphate should 
be treated with mercury so as to convert the 
latter into mercurous salt. 

In 1901 Jaeger and St. Lindeck confirmed 
the observations of liayleigh and Glazebrook. 
They showed that cells containing mercurous 
sulphate from different sources may differ by 
more than 200 microvolts. 

In 1904 Carhart and Hiilett^ advocated a 
standard method of preparing mercurous 
sulphate and expressed themselves strongly 
in favour of an electrolytic method of prepara- 
tion. About the same time F. A. Wolff 
also urged the adoption of a standard method 
of preparation and gave details of an electro- 
lytic method used by him. F. E. Smith ® 
made mercurous sulphate by three methods 
and found tlie products identical. Since 
that time many investigations have been 
made, and it is convenient to classify the 
methods and afterwards consider the electro- 
motive properties of solutions of the salt. 

(viii.) Methods of Manufacture, {a) Mlectro- 
lytic Method. — Carhart, Hulett, and Wolff 
appear to have been the first to make mercurous 
sulphate by an electrolytic process and to 
use the product in a standard cell. The 
method has been largely employed at the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington. In a 
flat-bottomed glass vessel pure mercury is 
placed and is covered with dilute sulphuric 
acid to a depth of about 10 cm., the acid 
being prepared by adding one part by volume 
of concentrated HaSO.! to from 6 to 20 parts 
of distilled water. The solution is electro- 
lysed by making the mercury the anode and a 
sheet of platinum hung in the acid the cathode ; 
a current density of about 0-5 ampere per 
100 sq. cm. surfaiio of a, node maybe employed. 
A stirrer consisting of a glass rod bent at right 
angles at the bottom must bo used to keep 
the surface of tlie mercury exposed and to 
stir the solution and the salt formed. A 
little over 4 grama an hour can be pre- 
pared in this way with a current of half an 
ampere. The preparation Hhould be con- 
ducted in a dark room and the salt removed 
from the moron ry by moans of a separating 
funnel. 

(6) By Chemical Precipitation , — This method 
has been much used at tlie National Physical 
Laboratory. Protonitrat© of mercury is first 
made by the addition of nitruj ucid to mercury 
and the mercurous nitrak^ thus formed is 
added to hot dilute sulphurie acid; mercurous 
sulphate is precipitated. Fuller details of the 
method are given in the Specification at the 
end of this section: 

(c) Other methods have bean used but they 
are troublesome and are principally of interest 

“ Zeitschr. f. IndmmmUnL. 190L xxl. 

* Trans. Am. Mketroehsm. oog., 1904, v. 

« Ihid. 

* British Asioeiation Report, 1901 
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because the products have been shown to 
have the same electromotive properties as 
the salts obtained by the methods already 
described. In one of these processes a 
purchased sample of naercurous sulphate is 
heated with concentrated H2SO4 to a tempera- 
ture of about 150° 0. and the hot clear acid 
is very carefully poured into dilute sulphuric 
acid (1 to 6), when precipitation of pure 
mercurous sulphate results. In another 
method fuming sulphuric acid is added to 
pure mercury and stirred well until the 
action between the two is practically at an 
end. Mercurous sulphate is thus formed in 
the cold and appears in the crystalline form 
after a few minutes. 

Smith ^ first showed that the products 
obtained by these four methods had uni- 
form electromotive properties, and other 
observers have confirmed this. Laporte ^ 
has employed an electrolytic method using 
alternating current of a frequency of about 
40 cycles per second, and the product 
obtained has been proved to be quite satis- 
factory. 

A special technical, committee which met 
at "Washington^ set up standard cells with 
samples of mercurous sulphate made by 
chemical precipitation, hy direct current 
electrolysis and by alternating current electro- 
lysis. Cells set up with the mercurous sul- 
phate prepared by the alternating current 
method were at first greater in E.M.E. hy 
about 1 part in 10,000, hut cells set up hy 
the two other methods agreed within 1 part 
in 100,000. 

(ix.) Hydrolysis of Menuroms Sulphate, — 
When pure mercurous sulphate is washed 
with water a yellow basic salt is produced 
the composition of which has been determined 
by Gouy ^ to he (HgH0).^'H[g2SO4. This 
yellow product was formed and must have 
been jDresent in most of the depolarisers of 
standard cells made previous to 1904, for 
until that date it was the invariable practice 
to wash the mercurous sulphate with water 
before using it as a depolariser.^ Swinburne 
in 1891 favoured the washing of mercurous 
sulphate with zinc sulphate (for Clark cells), 
and Hulett ® insists on the exclusion of the 
hydrolysed salt both in the pmeparation of 
Hg2S04 and during the washing process. 
For Weston normal cells, saturated solu- 
tions of cadmium sulphate are recommended 
by Hulett for washing the salt free from 
acid, etc. 

Measurements made by Hulett and by F. E, 

^ Ro.fj. Soc. Phil. Trans,, 1908, ccvii. 

Report to Ini. Committee on Blectrical Units and 
SUtntkirds, Washington, 1912. 

* [bid. 

Cowpt. Rend,, 1900, cxxx. 

Sec “ tSixMufication of Clark Cell,” Report of 
British Association, 1894. 

® Antcr. Elect rochem. Soo. Trans,, 1904, vi. 


Smith, hy totally different methods, show 
that 6 grains of HgoSO,i are completely hydro- 
lysed by about 3600 grama of water. Gouy 
has shown that the following equations repre- 
sent the chemical actions : 

3Hg2S04-l- 2 H. 2 O =(HgH0)2Hg2S0., 

q-Hg^SO^-fHaSO^, 

or 

SHgaSO^q- 2 H 2 O ={HgHO),Hg2S04 

H- SHgHSO^, 

from which it follows that 6 grams of HgaSO^ 
produce 3*75 grams of the hydrolysed salt. 
Further the addition of 0-395 gram of 
to this quantity of hydrolysed salt should 
result in the formation of HgaSO^ and water. 
The presence of 0-39fi gram of H2SO4 in 3()()0 
c.c. of water (i.e. about 1 part in 9000 or 
0-00224 normal H2SO4) should, therefore, 
prevent hydrolysis. For reasons which will 
he given later it is advisable for the final 
washing of mercurous sulphate to be made 
with 0-1 normal H2SO4, and if it is desired to 
preserve the salt for a considerable time it 
should be kept in a stoppered bottle in contact 
with acid of this strength. 

The hydrolysis of mercurous sulphate in 
contact with cadmium sulphate solution has 
been studied by Smith, who added pnre 
mercurous sulphate to solutions containing 
from *06 x to 1-00 x parts of cadmium sulphate 
where x is the quantity of the salt in a saturated 
solution. With solutions containing up to 
0-20 a; parts of cadmium sulphate the mercurous 
sulphate was visibly hydrolysed, and with 
saturated solutions there was, after ten 
years, visible evidence of hydrolysis at 
the surface. Smith conoiudoB, therefore, 
that even with saturated cadmium sul})hate 
solutions mercurous sulphate is slightly 
hydrolysed, but the action is a slow one. 
In practice hydrolysis of the salt must 
be avoided. The reason for this will be 
apparent after consideration of tlie action of 
acids on solutions of cadmium and merenirous 
sulphates. 

(x.) Solubility of Hg.^S()4 in Acid /SohiMons, 
— The solubility of Hg.2S()4 in water solutions 
of H2SO4 has been determined by H ulett and 
by Smith. Starting with water the solu- 
bility is about 0*47 gram of mercury in a 
litre. With the addition of acid the solu- 
bility at first diminishes to a uiinimum of 
0-30 gram per litre, the normality of the add 
being then about 0-04. Hero tliere is a sliarp 
change, and with a further intircase in eon- 
centration of the acid the s()lul)ility increases 
to a maximum of about 0-44 for twicse normal 
sulphuric acid. Hulett ’ says that hydrolysis 
of Hg^SO^ is effective unless the concentration 
of acid is as great as twice normal, but 8inith 

^ Amer, Eleetrochem. Soe. Trans, ^ 1904, vi. 
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regards hydrolysis to be impossible if the 
normality exceeds 0-0023. Fig. 22 shows 
the change of solubility (grams of mercury 
per litre) with varying concentration of 
H2SO4. The most interesting portion of the 
curve is that corresponding to a minimum 



Fig. 22. 

solubility of HgaSO^ with a concentration of 
H2SO4 equal to about 0-05 normal. 

(xi.) Solubility of Mercurous Svlg)hate in 
/Solutions of Zinc Sulphate. — A saturated solu- 
tion of zinc and mercurous sulphates contains 
about 0-34 gram of the latter. No measure- 
ments of the solubility of mercurous sulphate 
in unsaturated solutions of zinc sulphate 
appear to have been made. 

(xii.) /Sohbility of Hg2B0^ in Qadmmm 
Sulphate Solutions. — Smith has measured the 
solubility of mercurous sulphate in solutions 
containing various amounts of cadmium sul- 
phate. The results obtained are : 


Qiuids (if 

case >4 

per Litre! «.)£ 
Bohxtldu. 

j\npruxiiwn<t« 
Weiglit uf 
Mercury 
per nitvo. 

Gram's of 
0(1804 
per Litre of 
Bolatiou. 

Apiu'exiinate 
Weight of 
Mercury 
pci* Litre. 

701*^ 

KVJUU«. 

M 

7-0 

granm. 

0*26 

.^Ol 

I'OO 

1-8 

0*27 

350 

0-92 

O'O 

0*30 

140 

O-Gl 

045 

0*31 

35 

()-33 

€•00 

046 


Satiu-iited. 


It wiil be observed that the minimum 
solubility corresponds to a normality of the 
cadmium sulphate solution of about 0*033. 
The change in solubility of mercurous sulphate 
with change of concentration of H2SO4 is, 
therefore, very similar to that occurring with 
change of concentration of cadmium sulphate, 
and since with the stronger solution the 
weight of mercurous sulphate in solution is 
greater than with the weaker solutions a 
complex salt is probably formed. 

(xiii.) Fjject of Acid on the FJ.M.F, of the 
Clark Gell.—Fvee acid in the Clark cell reduces 
the effective life of a cell owing to the forma- 
tion of gas near the zinc amalgam. Hulett ^ 
gives the following values for Clark cells made 

1 P/ij/s. lleL\, 1908, xxvii. 
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with saturated solutions of 'Ainc sulphate in 
X normal sulphuric aoid : 


Kjr.F. 


r.M,F. 


(Volts). 


(V.lilH). 


14204.‘} 

O-OOO 

1-41810 

1-<)12 N 

1 •42015 

€•202 N I 

1 '41 505 

2*(,I24 N 


(xiv.) Effect of Acid on the JLM.F. of Wes- 
ton- Worual Cells. — Hulett rotated various 
cathode systems, with and without acid, for 
several days, and measurccl the eluingo ol 
E.M.P. produced by the acid, together witli 
the weight of mercurous Biilphato dissolved 
in a liti’o of the solution. The results are as 
follows : 


ly 

CiithoiU! 

SytitciiiH 

IMtUtwl 

for 

K. M. R ()f<' 

■11 atarve. 

W(‘lgTit of 

of Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Ucforc 

rotation. 

After 

rulatioii. 

lipaHOft 
per Li ti e. 

51 (liar. 
1-012 

I>ay». 

8 

1-01671 

1 -OhiTS 

(1 mill. 

(>•90 

0*5(X5 

5 

1*01746 

1 *01747 

()'93 

0*2024 

0 

1*01802 

1*01808 

1-00 

0*1012 

10 

1*01821 

1 *01823 

1 -04 

0*0500 

7 

1*01834 

1*01834 

1 -08 

0*0202 

13 

1*01835 

1*01847 

1-13 

0*0000 

21 

1*01836 

1-01905 

1-34 

0*0000 

21 

1*01830 

1 *01940 

147 

0-0000 

20 

1*01836 

1 -02015 

1*51 


It is well known that aoid decreases the 
E.M.F. of standard cells, and this may be seen 
at once from the talnilated resultH. On 
plotting the electromotive forcses as a function 
of the acid concentration, curve A, Fig. 23, 
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results. Curve B relates to eorrosponding 
observations with Clark cells, and it will h(^ 
observed that the abnormal va-hu^s with low 
aoid concentration which ooourin the Woslon 
normal cell do not oemur in the ( Hark <j(dl. 
Indeed as a “standard” the (Hark cell is 
undoubtedly better than the Weston. The 
high values obtained with non-acid cathoclo 
sy steals did not remain constant when the 
rotation was stopped, but decreased on ^ 
standing. 

® Anter. Electrochm, Soc, Trans., 1908, xiv. 
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Smith has made a very extensive study of 
the effect of acid on the E.M.E. of the Weston 
normal cell. A large numher of cells were 
set np with electrolytes consisting of cadmium 
sulphate dissolved in acids of varying strength, 
«ancl these were kept under observation for 
ten years. Fig. 24 shows the relation between 



the E.M.F. of these cells and the normality of 
the sulphuric acid in which the cadmium 
sulphate was dissolved. When the solutions 
were made up with acid stronger than 04 
normal, gas was produced after three years 
over the cadmium amalgam, but by gently 
warming the cell the gas could be displaced. 
The curve shows the values of the cells after 
the latter had been made up for tw'o weeks. 
Par cells containing from 0-10 normal sul- 
phuric acid to 4-0 normal acid Smith found 
the following relation holds — 

?/= -(0*00060.r+ 0-00005a;2) volts, 
where y is the change in E.M.P. and x is the 
normality of the sul|)huric acid in which the 
cadmium sulphate is dissolved. 

If the acid is in the negative limb (amalgam 
side) only the change in E.M.P. within the same 
limits of acidity is 

y = 0‘01090.r - 0-00 125^?*^ volts, 
and if the acid is in the positive limb only 
the change in E.M.P. is 

- 0-01150a;-(- 0-00120a;2 volts. 

Thus, if there is 0*1 normal sulphuric acid in 
the positive limb only, the E.M.F. will he 
lowered because of it by 0*00114 volt. When, 
therefore, cells are made with acid solutions 
care should be taken to ensure that the acid 
is uniformly distributed. 

Cells containing less than 0*05 N sulphuric 
acid are often very abnormal in behaviour. 
Cells containing no acid at all are at first 
usually quite ntnanal, and often remain normal 
for many years if kept at a constant tempera- 
ture. In many cases, however, the E.M.F. 


falls with time, and hysteresis effects can be 
obtained when the cells are subjected to a 
temperature cycle. Cells made up with 
cadmium sulphate dissolved in 0*1 normal 
sulphuric acid do not show such anomalous 
behaviour. 

(xv.) Interaction between Mercery and the 
Sulphates of Cadmium and Mercury in Solu- 
tion. — Hulett ^ found that when the cathode 
system (consisting of mercury, mercurous 
sulphate, and cadmium sulphate solutions) of 
a cell was rotated for a few hours a very 
decided change in the electromotive force was 
produced. In all cases the voltage rose, and 
in some cases a rise of two millivolts was 
experienced. After various experiments the 
conclusion was arrived at that the merourous 
sulphate was hydrolysed by the cadmium 
sulphate solution, the action being a slow one. 
By direct analysis the amount of mercury in 
solution was also found to be increased by 
agitation of the cathode system for several days. 

Wolff and Waters ^ rotated cathode systems 
of mercurous and cadmium sulphate solutions 
and solids together and found the changes in the 
E.M.P. of cells not to exceed 1 part in 10,000 
even when the rotation was continued for 
four months. They concluded that all samples 
of mercurous sulphate do not behave ab- 
normally. 

Smith made a large number of experiments 
with rotated cathode systems, and ct)neludes 
that no hydrolysis of HggSO,! possible in 
the presence of 0-0023 normal sulphuric acid, 
but that the presence of this quantity of acid 
does not prevent an interaction between the 
two sulphates in solution which is detrimental 
to- the Weston cell. At times the result of 
such interaction is to increase the electro- 
motive force by 3 millivolts, an vvlrieh 

is probably due to other mereury (loinpourids 
being produced in solution the nuM’cuiry ion 
concentrations of which are different from that 
of mercurous sulphate. In the gt^neral body 
of the solution (excluding that in (Muitjud. 
with mercury) the mercury ion eoncontration 
appears to be greater than that corrcBpouding 
to mercurous sulphate only, and as a result 
.the electromotive force of tlie cudl may he 
increased by agitation. Tins solution of high 
mercury ion concentration is not, howevcu’, in 
contact with mercury, and siiffcu's a rxMluetion 
on being brought into such ciontact. At. th('. 
surface layer of the mercury, wh(U’(^ solid 
mercurous sulphate is in contact with nuu’cui’y, 
there appear to be exceedingly minute differ- 
ences of potential causing parasitic eurnuits 
which lower the mercury ion concentration in 
the surface layer of liquid, and as a rc'sull th(i 
E.M.P. slowly falls below the normal value. 

To produce such parasitic currents in the 

^ Amer. Meetroehem, Soe. Trans., xlv. 

1 “ Bureau of Standards Bull., U)U7, iv. 
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surface layers Smith made cells containing 
pastes which were mixtures of hydrolysed and 
unhydrolysed mercurous sulphates. It was 
anticipated that the solutions of these salts 
in contact with the mercury would be similar 
and independent of the proportion of hydro- 
lysed and imhydrolysed salts, since both were 
in excess. This was very nearly the case 
when the cells were first set up, the maximum 
difference between the E.M.T.’s of any two 
cells being 3 parts in 10,000. The second 
anticipation was that, since a cell containing 
only hydrolysed salt has an E.M.F. about 0-02 
volt lower than a cell with unhydrolysed salt, 
and further since both of these salts were in 
contact witli mercury in the cells under con- 
sideration, there must have been a slightly 
higher mercury ion concentrati(.)n in the 
solution near |)articlea of the unhydrolysed salt 
than in that near particles of tlio hydrolysed 
salt. At tlie merc-iiry surface such a difference 
in the mercury ion concentration must result 
in a diiference of potential between parts of 
the conducting surface. Such a difference 
cannot be maintained, and the tendency must 
be to lotmr the mercury ion concentration in 
the liquid near the surface of the mercury; 
also near tlxe surfacto the proportion of un- 
hydrolysed salt must gradually decrease. If 
this anticipation is correct the speed of the 
action should bo related to the proportion of 
hydrolysed salt present in the original mixture. 
Fig. 25 shows the results obtained with six 



cells over a period of seven ycnirs. The results 
are in aecordanee with tlui explanation given. 
It follows also tluii liiKvly divided mercury dis- 
tributed throughout the paste should result 
in the elimination of abnormally high E.M.F.’s, 
but will not prevent a fall of E.M Jf. 

From these (experiments it is concluded 
that hydrolysis and interaction Ix^tween 
cadmium and mercjiirous Bul|>hate8 must be 
avoided, and tliat thee best way of doing this 
is by using an electrolyte of (^achnium sulphate 
dissolved in ()•! normal sulphuric acid. 

(xvi.) Influence, of Hize of Crystala.—'H. von 


Stein wehr ^ j)ointed out that tlie size of the 
mercurous suli)hate crystals miglit influence 
the E.M.F. of a standard cell, and concluded 
from his experiments that the variations in 
E.M.F. were due almost entirely to variations 
in the size of the crystals. Smith ^ further 
investigated this matter and took micro - 
photograi)hs of crystals prepared by several 
methods ; the conclusion is that no large 
crystals of mercurous sulphate which are 
sufficiently soluble to act as an efficient 
depolariser can result in the E.M.B’’. of a cell 
being appreciably less than when crystals 
from 0*003 to 0*030 mm. long are used. It 
is possible that in von Stefinwehr’s experi- 
ments the very small crystals more rapidly 
interacted with the cadium sulphate solution 
and produced a com])lex salt, and thus by 
their size indirectly affected the E.M.F. 

Wolff and Waters examined many samples 
of mercurous sulphate under the microscope 
and found very few particles possessed a length 
less than 0-001 mm., the average dimension 
being considerably greater. They concluded 
that, in general, any effect due to the size of 
the crystals may be disregarded. 

(xvii.) Change of F.M..F. with Temperature 
of the Weston Normal Cell . — Wolff ^ made a 
very complete investigation on 200 cells for 
a cycle of temperature from 0° to 40° 0. 
Some of the colls were abnormal in their 
behaviour, and the results with these were 
rejected. The oonedusion is that the relation 
between E.M.F. and temperature is best ro- 
presentod by tlio formula 
Et - Eiio - 0-0()0()4075(« - 20) -- 0-000000944 

{t 20)2 + ().o()()()000()98(i - 20)«. 


T’his formula was retiom mended for general 
use by tlio Intcsruational (Jonfereiice on 
'Electrical Uiuts and Standards (London, 1008). 
Otlmr formulae have bom obtained by Jaeger 
and lindock and liy Bmith,** l)ut the number 
of ((ells c-xamined liy these inv((stigators was 
comparatively small, and the formulae are 
not, therefore, so reliable. The following 
table gives the electromotive force of a Weston 
normal e.ell from if (J, to 40*’ C. when its 
E.M.F. is 1*01830 international volts at 20” 0. : 


'IViuiitii'A- 
ttu'*) " (!. 

n.M,K. iii 

Inttiniiaioniil 

VoltH. 

0 

M)180() 

5 

L()18(I0 

It) ' 

LOlStIO 

16 


20 

L()1830 


IVniiXTii" 
turn "(!. 

K.M.K. hi 
Intiinuitloiuil 
Voltw. 

25 

1-01807 

30 

L01781 

35 

1-01761 

40 

1-01718 


^ yniiHchr.S. InMmmcnUuL, 100,5, xxv. 
® Rojf. Soc. PhU, Tronic. A, 11)08. 

Ihimta of Standards JhiU., 1907, iv. 

« Ibid., 1008, V. 

® Ann. d. Phjfs., 1001, v. 

* Moy. Sop. Ph’U. Trans., 1908. 
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(xviii.) Temjpemture, Coefficient of each Ztimh. 
— Smith ^ showed that although the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the complete Westoa cell 
is small, the temperature coefficients of the 
separate limhs are comparatively large, and 
iu consequence it is important that in use the 
cell be at a uniform temperature. At 20° C. 
the temperature coefficient of the positive 
limb is + 0*00031 volt for a rise of temperature 
of 1° 0., and that for the negative limb is 
- 0-00035 volt for a rise of temperature of 1° C. 

(xix.) Folarisation Effects. — In 1884 Lord 
Rayleigh made some experiments on the 
polarisation of Clark cells and showed that the 
efiect of short circuiting for a few minutes 
passed rapidly away. Smith ^ made tests on 
four Weston normal cells short circuited for 
one minute, five minutes, five hours, and five 
days respectively. The cell short circuited 
for one minute recovered ‘within one ten- 
thousandth of a volt one minute afterwards ; 
but forty minutes were occupied in its re- 
covery within 1 part in 100,000. The cell 
which was short circuited for five minutes 
was nearly 0-001 volt low one minute after- 
wards ; at the end of two minutes it was • 
0-0005 volt low, and after five minutes it had 
recovered within 0-0002 volt. The recupera- 
tion of the cell short circuited for five hours 
was very slow; after one minute- its E.M.E. 
was about 0- 1 volt ; at the end of four minutes 
it was 0-9 volt, and five hours afterwards it 
had recovered within 0-0004 volt. It became 
nearly normal three weeks afterwards. The 
cell which was short circuited for five days 
had an E.M.F. less than 0-05 volt five minutes 
after breaking the circuit, but within twenty- 
four hours its E.M.F. was normal within 2 
parts in 10,000. It appears clear, therefore, 
that accidental short circuits of standard 
cells do not, in general, result in permanent 
iiij ury to them. 

§ (46) Chan-ge oe E.M.E. with Tbmpera- 
TUEB OE THE Clabk Cell. — Lord Rayleigh 
(1886) gave the equation 

= 1 *435 {1 - 0-00082(« - 15) } 

to connect temperature and E.M.F. In 1892 
Glazebrook and Skinner made observations 
with cells mostly in the neighbourhood of 0° 
to 15° 0., and gave 0-00076 as the average 
value of the coefficient between these tempera- 
tures. Their experiments did not enable 
them to decide whether the relation between 
E.M.F. and temperature is linear or not. 

§ (47) Stability oe the Westoh Normal 
Cell. — The stability of the Weston cell has 
been studied by many investigators, but more 
particularly by Hulett, Smith, Wolff, Carhart, 
Shaw, and Reilley. When made with neutral 
cadmium sulphate solution Hulett and Smith 

^ P/ii/s. jSoc. Ptoc., 1910, xxii. 

® Roij. fSoc. Phil. Trans., 1908, ccvii. 


believe the cell to be slightly unstable, the 
electromotive force falling with time ; they 
recommend the inclusion of acid to reduce 
the instability. There are, however, numerous 
instances of cells made up with neutral 
cadmium sulphate solutions remaining stable 
for many years, and it has been definitely 
established that new cells set up by observers 
in England, Canada, America, France, Jai)an, 
Holland, Russia, Grerniany, and other countries 
have, when first set upi, electromotive forces 
which are the same within 20 or 30 micro- 
volts.® The following table gives thg results 
of some comparisons made in Washington 
in 1910 of Weston cells made in England, 
America, France, and Germany : 


Place of Manufacture. 

No. of 
CtsllB 
tested . 

Meaxi 

Vtuiatlou 

l.)etweeu 

Cells. 

Ditfereiice 
of Groups 
frouj Meau 
of III!. 

Na tioiial Ph y sioal 


Micl’ovoltH. 

Microvolts. 

Laboratory . 

34 

“h 9 

__ 3 

Bureau of Standards 

40 

± 0 

~ 8 

Laboratoire Central 




d’ Llectricit6 . 

15 

±25 

-hlO 

Physikalisch Tech- 




nischen Reiclisan- 




stalt .... 

15 

±10 

-h 1 


All the cells were comparatively new ones. 

In 1908 Smith ^ gave details of 10 cells 
which, although prepared in an apparently 
normal manner, fell slowly but steadily in 
electromotive force. In five years tlio fall 
in E.M.F. of one of these cells was more than 
a millivolt. Other cells of tlie same age kept 
constant in E.M.F. within 30 microvolts. 
Hulett ^ found a largo number of colls to 
continually fall in E.M.F., and in one instance 
measured a change of over 5 millivolts in 
less than two years. Wolfi; and Waters ® and 
Carhart ’ observed but very small changes 
in E.M.F., and Shaw and Reilley observed 
• changes not greater than 140 microvolts in 
ten years. 

Smith made special cells containing O-l 
gram only of mercurous sulphate, and found 
the fall of E.M.F. to be more xjronounced. 
From the results so far piil)li8he(l it ap|)oars 
that while many cells may remain constant 
within 100 miorovolts for many years, tlic 
chemical system of a Weston cell is not a 
stable one, and that the E.M. F. is subject 
to fluctuations owing to an interaction between 

» See Sinitii, Eoij. Sor. Phil. Tmiis., 1908, ccvii. ; 
Shaw and lleillcy, JRoy. Sac. (Huutdn Trans,, 11)10 ; 
Report of Intenai'mml 0 (mint i Iter., Wfrsf/ijtntau , 1012 ; 
Traimisc de Lahoratoire Central d' fUertrieiid, 1008 ; 
Report of ElectrotecMmtl Labartthrif, Tokt/o, 1013 ; 
Konink. Akad. v(vn Weteasch. Amsterdam, 11)10, 

xiii. 

* Rot/. Soc. Phil. Tram., 1908, ccvii, 

Phm- Rev., IDOS, xxvli. 

« Bureau of Standards IML, 11)07, iv. 

” Phys. Rev.. lOOSj xxvi. 

* Roy. Soe. Canada, Trans., 11)10. 
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neutral solutions of mercurous and cadmium 
sulphates. With old cells and others com- 
paratively new but . abnormal, most investi- 
gators have observed that the E.M.F. increases 
slightly after agitation but falls again with 
time. The same effect is produced by in- 
creasing the temperature of the cell for a 
short time and then cooling to the original 
temperature. Both actions result in the 
surface layer of liquid, of low mercury ion 
concentration, being displaced by other 
liquid' of higher mercury ion concentration 
with a consequent rise in E.M.F. The E.M.F. 
is not stable, however, but very slowly falls. 
A number of such cells were noted by Wolff ^ 
when measuring the mean temperature co- 
efficient of a large number of Weston cells. 

It follows that if the liquid of high mercury 
ion concentration is not stable when in inti- 
mate contact with mercury and mercurous 
sulphate, the distribution of mercury in fine 
globular form throughout the paste is advan- 
tageous. Data obtained by numerous experi- 
menters api)ear to support this view. Such 
distribution of mercury throughout the paste 
does not, however, prevent a slow fall in electro- 
motive force. To prevent the latter, free 
sulphuric acid must be present, the saturated 
cadmium sulphate solution being made up in 
0*1 normal sulphuric acid. 

§ (48) SpEcrificATiON FOR Clark and 
Wkston Standard (Jells. — The International 
Conference on Electrical Units and Standards, 
London, 1908, agreed on a brief but incom- 
plete specification for the Weston normal cell, 
and assigned the duties of specifying more 
particularly the conditions under which the 
cell was to be set up to another Committee. 
No specification giving details of procedure 
has yet Ixmui issued. The following specifica- 
tions ar<^ bascMl on the work of numeroiiB 
oxperinunihu’H ; that ixdating to the Weston 
cell (jontains the iustriKitions of the London 
(Jonfeix'uee togidhcw witii notes on procedure, 
etc., bascul on information obtained since the 
(3onf('ren(!(‘. 'fhe instrucitions arc indicated 
by a nunuu-al, and the added notes by a numeral 
and a hdttM*. 

§(49) SrECIFK’.ATlON FOETHIC CLARK (JKLL. 
*-”(No specufication was prepared by the 
London (Jonhu’enee, 1908.) 

1. TIk^ Clark (u‘ll is a voltaic? combination 
which, has a saturat.ed solution of zinc Hulphate 
as its electrolyb?, mercury covered with 
meniurouH sulphaft? and /dm? sulpliate crystals 
as tht^. positive ehnnent, and /ine amalgam 
covered with /iru? (?ryHtalH as the negative 
elements. 

2. To pr(?pairc? puri' /iiu? sulphate, ilissolve 
the ])ureiias(?d salt in hot wat(?r to form a 
saturated solution and add pure /iru? oxide 
in excess and about 1 p(*r c?(mt of hydrogen 

^ Amer. MlecLrochtnu. Sar. Tram,^ 1908. 


peroxide. Heat over a water bath for about 
four hours, filter, acidify slightly with HaSO,), 
and again heat over the water bath until the 
salt begins to be deposited. Remove the 
mixture and cool with ice water or very cold 
liquid to ensure much of the zinc sulphate 
separating. Filter, re-dissolve the crystals 
in warm water (not exceeding 35° 0.) to 
make a saturated solution, make slightly acid 
with (acidity of solution should not 

exceed 1 in 10,000), and again cool with ice 
water to separate the zinc sulphate. The 
latter crystals are filtered off, rinsed twice 
with cold water, and are then ready to use. 
Acid solutions must not be used. 

3. Mercury. — This is prepared in the same 
manner as for the Weston cell 

4. Zinc Amalgam. — This is prepared in the 
same manner as for the Weston cell, except 
that slightly acid zinc sulphate solution is 
used as the electrolyte and a zinc rod as the 
anode. The final amalgam should contain 
10 per cent of zine. 

5. The depolariser is a paste consisting of 
mercurous sulphate, fine globules of mercury, 
zinc sulphate crystals, and saturated solution 
of zinc sulphate. The mercurous sulphate 
is prepared in the same way as for the Weston 
cell, but to remove all traces of acid, saturated 
neutral zinc sulphate solution should be used 
as the washing liquid. 

6. For setting up the cell the H form is 
the most suitable, but the platinum wire in 
the limb containing the zinc amalgam should 
be covered witli a thin sheath of glass at least 
4 mm. long (see Fig. 20 [d)), 'iWio general process 
of filling the cell is the same as for the Weston 
cell. A(?id must bo avoided. ' 

7. The ol(?(?troraotive force of the Clark 
cell is 

1*4326 international volts at Ih-O® 0. 

and 

1-4333 volts (10^ (j.U.B. uiiitB) at 16-0° C. 

At any (jthor tompcratiu'e i between the 
limits 10° and 25° (1. the electromotive fore© 
may bo obtained from the equation 

Et -()*0()U9(« 15) - 9-90()0()7(/, - 15)8. 

§(50) BriuoiFioATroN foe Wiw<?n Normal 
(Jkll.— 1. Ihu? Wc?Hton normal c(4l is a voltaic 
coll which ha.s a saturat{?d a(|ue()uH solution 
of cadmium Hulphaio ((klS( )..-H/3Mjj()) as its 
electrolyte. 9die (?l(?c?trolyt(? muHt bt? neutral 
to (jongo red. 

la, (ladmium sulphate <?ryHtalH should ho 
dissolved in liot wat(?r and the solution 
render(?d basic? by the? addition of cadmium 
oxide and about I per (?(?nt of its volunn? of 
hydrogen peroxide, 'riu? mixture should bo 
heated ovesr a wat<?r bath for about four hours, 
after which the solution should be filtered, 
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acidified slightly with and evaporated 

until its Tolume is reduced to about one 
quarter. The salt which has separated 
should be drained in a funnel, using a glass 
or platinum cone, and rapidly rinsed twice 
with cold water ; it should then be dissolved 
at room temperature in a slight excess of 
water containing about 1 part in 10,000 
of H2SO4, and after filtering, be set aside in 
crystallising dishes for the separation of 
cadmium sulphate crystals. The latter should 
be rinsed with cold distilled water. To make 
a saturated solution the crystals are to he 
powdered and agitated with the solvent for 
a long time. 

Tor neutral solutions of cadmium sulphate 
the salt is dissolved in distilled water. For 
acid solutions the salt is finely powdered and 
dissolved in 0*1 normal sulphuric acid. 
solution should be used until saturated. 

2. The positive electrode of the cell is 
mercury. 

2a. The simplest way to purify commercial 
mercury is to treat it electrolytically and 
•afterwards distil it. Place the mercury in a 
large crystallising dish, and in the centre place 
a small dish or cruoibie of glass or porcelain 
also containing a little mercury. Over the 
mercury surfaces pour a sufficient quantity 
of a mixture of dilute sulphuric and nitric 
acids (90 of water, 5 of H2SO4, and 5 of HNO3) 
to cover the top of the smaller dish at a depth 
of about 2 cm. Platinum wires sealed into 
glass tubes should make contact with the two 
lots of mercury, and a current of about half 
an ampere should be passed for two hours per 
1000 grams of mercury, from the mercury in 
the large dish through the electrolyte to the 
mercury in the small dish. The mercury 
in the large dish should then he removed, 
washed and dried, and distilled in memo. 

3. The negative electrode of the cell is 
cadmium amalgam, consisting of 12-5 parts 
by weight of cadmium in lOO parts of amalgam. 

3a. The amalgam specified by the London 
Conference should not be used. An amalgam 
consisting of 10 parts by weight of cadmium 
in 100 parts of amalgam should be substituted. 

To prepare the amalgam, deposit cadmium 
on mercury by electrolysis. Place a small 
dish containing a weighed quantity of mercury 
in a large crystallising dish, and add sufficient 
dilute slightly acid cadmium sulphate solution 
to cover the top of the dish at a depth of about 
2 cm. A platinum wire sealed in a glass tube 
should make contact with the mercury. A 
rod of commercial cadmium enclosed in a 
sheath of filter-paper has its lower end immersed 
in the solution. A current of about half an 
ampere should be passed from the cadmium 
to the mercury sufficiently long to ensure 
that more than one-tenth of the cathode is 
cadmium. The cathode mixture should be 


removed, melted over dilute H2SO4 (1 of acid 
to 20 of water), washed, and weighed. Suffi- 
cient mercury should then be added to make 
the cadmium content 10 per cent, the mix- 
ture being again heated and stirred to render 
homogeneous. 

4. The depolariser, which is placed in 
contact with the positive electrode, is a paste 
made by mixing mercurous sulphate with 
powdered crystals of cadmium sulj)hate and 
a saturated aqueous solution of cadmium 
sulphate. The different methods of preparing 
the mercurous sulphate are described in the 
Notes. One of the methods there specified 
must be carried out. 

4a. The Notes referred to in 4 described 
chemical and electrolytic methods of prepara- 
tion. The simplest method is that of chemical 
precipitation. 

Protonitrate of mercury is first formed by 
adding about 30 c.c. of concentrated nitric 
acid to 200 grams of mercury ; when the action 
is over or nearly over, the resulting salt and 
solution is added to about 400 c.e. of warm 
dilute nitric acid (1 of acid to 40 of water). 
This acid solution of mercurous nitrate is 
filtered, and then run as a very fine stream 
into two litrep of hot dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 of acid to 3 of water), the liquid being w^ell 
stirred dui'ing the mixing. A small quantity 
of mercury is added to the dilute i:l2S()4 
before running in the mercurous nitrate. The 
dilute acid should be prepared immediately 
previous to the precipitation, as its tempera- 
ture is then suited for the precipitation of 
well-defined crystals of mercurouB sulphate. 
The salt thus formed is washed two (,)r three 
times by decantation with dilute 
(0*1 normal) and filtered. After several 
washings of the filtrate witlr Ovl normal 
sulphurie acid it is washed sevtuvil times with 
saturated cadmiviin sulphate Holution. The 
latter is to be neutral if tlu^ elecitrt )ly to of the 
cell is to be neutral, but if the idectrolyte is 
to be an acid one the e.aduiiurn sulphate* 
solution is likewise acid. In tlit' cuisc of an 
acid electrolyte, the mercurous sulphatti, after 
washing, is placed in a clean stojiixu’C'tl bottle 
together with some of the acid (uuhninin 
Sulphate solution, some powdeu'ed cadmium 
sulphate crystals, and about its own weight 
of mercury. These aro agitated in order to 
produce a uniform di8tril)ution of noid. 

If the electrolyte is to be neutral it is dtisir- 
able to have a large number of line glol)ules 
of mercury distributed throughout the paste. 
This result may be achieved by the violent 
agitation of the mercurous sulphate with 
mercury, powdered crystals of cadmium 
sulphate, and auflicient saturrvtod (tadmium 
sulphate solution to form u thicjk paste. 
After such agitation the paste is ready for 
making up a cell. 
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5. For setting up the cell:, the H form is the 
most suitable, The leads passing through 
the glass to the electrodes must be of platinum 
wire, which must not he allowed to come into 
contact with the electrolyte. The amalgam 
is placed in one limb, the mercury in the other. 

The clepolariser is placed above the mercury 
cand a layer of cadmium sulphate crystals 
is introduced into each limh. The entire 
cell is filled with a saturated solution of 
cadmium sulphate and then hermetically 
sealed. 

SoE. The platinum wires inside the cell arc 
to be amalgamated by passing an electric 
current from a platinum anode through an 
acid solution of mercurous nitrate to each 
of the wires as cathode- Afterwards, the 
vessel should he washed out twice with dilute 
nitric acid and several times with distilled 
water ; it should be dried in an oven. The 
cadmium amalgam is fused, and sufficient of 
it to cover one of the amalgamated wires 
completely is introduced into one of the limbs 
of the H vessel. Into the other limb of the 
vessel sufficient mercury is introduced to 
cover the amalgamated wire ,• then the paste, 
tinely divided crystals of cadmium sulphate, 
and saturated cadmium sulphate solution are 
added in the order named by means of small 
pipettes with wide orifices. To the cadmium 
amalgam, lime, cadmium suljohate crystals and 
electrolyte are added Whenever, in filling 
the cell, the materials accidentally come in 
contact with the part of the glass which is to 
be heated in sealing, it is first cleaned hy 
wiping with, filter paper slightly moistened 
with distilled water and then with dry paper. 

When cells with acid electrolyte are set np 
it is desirable, after making a saturated 
solution of cadmium sulphate in 0-1 normal 
sulphuric acid, to add to this solution all the 
cadmium sulphate crystals it is intended to 
use in the solid fornr. The crystals should ho 
finely powdered. The whole of the solution 
and some of the cadmium sulphate crystals 
(about of the volume of mercurotis sulphate) 
should he added to the waBhed mercurous 
sulphate, and the whole agitated to ensure a 
uniform distribution of acid. After standing, 
the liquid should be poured of! and filtered, 
leaving the mixed solid sulphates in th© 
form of a thick paste ready to insert in th© 
cell. The filtrate is added to th© residue of 
cadmium sulphate crystals, and these are 
introduced in the cell in the manner already 
described. 

§ (51) E.M.F. OF WEST03S- NTormal Cell. — 
The electromotive fore© of the Weston normal 
cell is 

1*0 188 international volts at20’0° C. 

and 

1*0188 volts (10^ O.Gr.S. units) at 2()*0“ O. 


At any other temperature t between the 
limits and 40° C. its electromotive force 
may he obtained from the equation 

Ei ^Eao - 0'0000406(^ ~ 20) 0-00000095 

„ 20)2 .|_ 0 * 00000001 (« - 20)1 

Acid cells containing electrolyte made by dis- 
solving CdSO.pS/SHaO in 0-1 normal sulidmrio 
acid have a lower electromotive force by 62 
microvolts. 

Weston normal cells with neutral cadmium 
sulphate solutions have been set up in most 
countries. The electromotive force in inter- 
national volts has been determined in England, 
the United States, Holland, Japan, Germany, 
and Russia. The mean value is 1*01827 
international volts at 20'° C. In 1910 the 
value 1-0183 international volts at 20° 0. 
was recommended for universal adoption by 
Lord R-ayleigli’s Oommittee on Electrical 
Units and Standards. As previously stated, 
Weston cells set up with neutral electrolyte 
often remain constant for many years, but 
cells containing electrolyte made hy dis- 
solving cadmium sulphate in 0*1 normal 
sulphuric acid are much more constant. 
Clark cells if set up with care are even more 
reliable, but suffer the disadvantage of a large 
temperature coefficient. 

Bronson and Shaw^ found the ratio of the 
E.M.F. of the Weston normal cell at 25° 0. to 
that of the Clark cell at 25® C. to be 0*71696. 

F. B. S. 


Electricity Meters. See “ Watt-hour and 
other Meters for Eirect Chirrent. I Amj)er 0 
Hour Meters. II Watt-hour Meters ” ; 
“Alternating Current Instruments,” Parts 
IV. anclV. 

Elbotro-ohemioal ElkctrioityMeticiiis. Se© 
“Watt -hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. I. Ampex’o Hour Meters,” § (2) (ii.). 

Eleotro-chemioal EojItiv AL iraT : the ratio of 
the mass of any substance deposited in an 
electrolytic cell to the quantity of electricity 
which, has passed. 

ELEOTRO-OILEMICAri EQUIVALENT OF SiLVBE, 
Detormination of, and Itesnlts. Se© “Elec- 
trical Measurements,” § (36). ^ 

Ei^eotrode : the means by which an ©lectrio 
current fiinds its way into or out of a con- 
ductor, usually a. plate of inctal immersed 
in a liquid, or suppiortecl in a tube con- 
taining gas at low pressure. 

Electro -DERDS iTi on de Metax^s. Se© 
“ Electrolysis, rechnical Applications of,” 
§ (7). 

Electrodes and shape of Bampxles used in 
mLeasurement of Insulation Resisfcanc© 
materials- See‘* Measurement of Insulation 
Itesistanco," § (7 ) (ii, ). 

^ mectr£cim>lUt,l:sivi 
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Electrodynamometbes : instruments de- 
pending for their action on the mechanical 
force existing between two coils carrying 
current. See “Alternating Current In- 
struments,” §§ (2)-(13). For application to 
absolute current measurement see “ Elec- 
trical Measurements,” § (29) et seq. 

Use of, as Detecting Instrument in Alternat- 
ing Current Measurements. See ‘‘ Induct- 
ance, The Measurement of,” §(25). 

Electrolysis : the decomposition of a con- 
ducting medium — usually a liq[uid — by 
the passage of an electric current. See 
“ Electrolysis and Electrolytic Conduc- 
tion,” § (1 ) ei s&q. 

Earliest Systematic Study of, made by 
Faraday. See ibid. § (1). 

Experimental Results. These are found to 
be in accord, in certain particular cases, 
with the relation 

where N is the number of gramme mole- 
cules per unit vol., X the conductivity per 
equivalent per c.c., and K a dissociation 
constant ; but there are many electrolytes 
for which the relation between X and N is 
not that predicted by this formula. See 
ibid. § (9). 

Faraday’s Electrolytic Constant : the 
quantity F, the same for all ions, in the 
expression of .Faraday’s laws of electro- 
lysis in the form w~(WlnF)q, where w 
is the weight in gramme.s of the ion 
deposited upon the electrode during the 
passage of q coulombs, W is the chemical 
atomic weight of the element from which 
the ion is derived (if it is elementary, or 
the group weight if it is complex), and 
n its chemical valency. The value of F 
is found by experiments upon an electro- 
lyte for which the experimental data can 
be f xed with the greatest precision ; 
within I part in lOOO F = 96,500 coulombs. 
See ibid. § (2). 

Faraday’s Laws of. The weight of the 
deposit upon either electrode during 
electrolysis is directly xoroportional to the 
quantity of electricity passed through 
the electrolytic cell, and also to a quantity 
known as the “ electro-chemical equiva- 
lent ” of the substance deposited. See 
ibid., I (2). 

ELECTROLYSIS AMD ELECTROLYTIC 
CONiniCTION 

§ (1 ) Introductory. — When an electric current 
passes through a metallic conductor there is 
no obvious change in the composition of the 
conductor either where the current eaters or 
leaves, or indeed in any part of the conductor 


through which the current flows. It is other- 
wise when the conductor is an “ electrolyte,” 
for example a solution of a salt in water. 
In this case the conduction of the current is 
accompanied by the convection of material 
substances, parts of the electrolyte, which are 
frequently deposited upon the metallic “ elec- 
trodes ” by which the current enters and 
leaves the solution. 

The deposit upon one electrode is different 
from that on the other, so that two currents 
of matter, flowing in opposite directions, 
accompany the passage of electricity through 
the solution. 

The earliest systematic study of electro- 
lysis was made hy Faraday. It was through 
his work that the terms “ anode ” and 
“ cathode,” “ anion ” and “ cation,” came 
into use. The anode is the metallic con- 
ductor at which the current enters the 
electrolyte, and the cathode is that at which 
it leaves. The anion is the constituent of 
the electrolyte which migrates towards the 
anode, and the cation that which migrates 
towards the cathode. 

The electrolytes with which we shall he 
concerned almost exclusively in this article are 
those in which the solvent is water. Perfectly 
pure water is a very feeble conductor of 
electricity. According to Kohlrausch, its con- 
ductivity at ordinary temperatures is about 
0-04x10“® ohm."^ cm.~^ (cf. Washburn and 
Weiland, Am.. Chem. Soc. 1918, xl. 10(1, 
131). Special precautions are, however, re- 
quired in order to obtain water of this purity. 
The conductivity of ordinary carefully dis- 
tilled water is usually thirty or forty times as 
great, say, from 1 to 2 x 10"® ohm.-^ cm."h 

Small quantities of dissolved substances 
produce large increases of conductivity. 
For example, the conductivity of a solution 
containing 1-5 parts by weight of KCl dis- 
solved in 10,000 parts of water is about 
250x10"® ohm.-^ cm.-L In this case, as 
in many others, the added substance has no 
appreciable conductivity before it is dissolved. 

§ (2) Faraday’s Laws. — Faraday showed 
that the weight of the deposit upon either elec- 
trode during electrolysis is directly proportional 
to the quantity of electricity passed through 
the electrolytic cell, and also to a quantity 
known as the “ electro -chemical equivalent ” 
of the substance deposited. 

The laws -which he established can bo 
expressed hy the equation 


where w is the weight in grammes of ani<jn 
deposited upon the anode, or of cation 
deposited upon the cathode, during the pass- 
age of q coulombs. In this equation the 
electro -chemical equivalent, or the deposit 
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per coulomb, is written in the form W/tiF, 
in order to show how it depends upon the 
chemical properties of the substance deposited. 
W is the chemical atomic weight of the element 
from which the ion is derived (if it is element- 
ary, or the group weight if it is complex;), 
and n is its chemical valency ; while P is a 
quantity, the same for all ions, known as the 
Faraday electrolytic constant. 

Assuming the truth of Faraday’s laws, the 
value of the electrolytic constant can be 
found by experiments upon any electrolyte ; 
but preferably, of course, upon one for which 
the experimental data can be lixed with the 
greatest precision. If for silver we take 
= 0-001 1183 gramme i)er coulomb and 
W/7i = 107*88 we get for E the value 96,470. 
For most practical purposes F can he taken as 
96,500 coulombs. 

§ (3) Theoretical lNaeERPEETA.TroN. — Fara- 
day’s laws are the result of direct experiment, 
and refer only to what happens at the elec- 
trodes ; hut they suggest a theory as to what 
happens within the solution. Thus suppose 
we take the case of a dissolved salt, say MA, 
which when electrolysed deposits the metal 
M at the cathode and the acid radicle A at 
the anode. Let us suppose also, for simplicity, 
that the oheinical valencies of M and A are 
the same and each equal to n, and that their 
atomic weights are rn and a respectively. 

The experimental fact is that one gramme 
molecule (m-i- a grammes) of the salt is electro- 
lysed when coulombs of electricity are 
passed through the solution. 

We may represent this fact by stating that 
m grammes of the metal carry -f- -wF coulombs 
of electricity with them from the solution 
to the cathode, during deposition, and that a 
grammes of the acid ion carry - rf coulombs 
with them from the solution to the anode. 

We may extend this result, hypothetically, 
to the interior of tlie solution' and say that 
every m grammes of tlie metal taking part in 
the electrolytic conduction carry the charge 
■hw.F coulombs, while every a grammes of 
the acid radicle taking part carry the charge 
- tiF coulombs. 

In order to account for such charges on 
the ions we may 8U|)poso that originally 
every molecule of the substance MA is 
electrically neutral, but that the forces 
which bind together the basic radicle M and 
the acid radicle A are, partly at least, of 
electrostatic origin ; so that when the com- 
ponents of the molecule separate they carry 
with them equal and opposite charges. 

§ (4) Ionisation*. — Granting the existence of 
such oppositely charged ions in solution, we 
see at once why there slu^nld be two currents 
of matter, in opposite directions, when an 
electromotive force is applied ; but it still 
remains to account for their presence. 


The “ ionisation,” as it is called, must bo 
either a spontaneous effect accompanying 
solution or an effect produced by the electric 
field which causes the current to flow. If it 
were the latter, electrolytic conduction would 
not, as it does, obey Ohm’s law. B’or tlie 
strength of the current must obviously depend 
upon the number of molecules split up at 
any moment and also upon the rates at which 
the separated portions move. The latter 
clearly depend upon the applied electromotive 
force, and if, by hypothesis, the former does 
also, then the current could not, in general, 
be proportional to the first power of tlie 
electromotive force, i.e. Ohm’s law could not 
apply. 

We are compelled, therefore, to turn to the 
other hypothesis, namely, that the ionisation 
is spontaneous and results from solution. 

We have here to discriminate between 
varioils possibilities. Thus the ionisation 
may be complete or it may be jiartial. All the 
molecules or only a fraction of them may bo 
ionised. In the latter case the ionisation 
may be permanent or it may be intermittent. 
It may bo always the same molecules that are 
split up or merely the same fraction of the 
total number. 

Later we shall see how far it is possible to 
decide between these different possibilities. 

§ (5) Calculation oe CoN-ntTOTiviTY.—- As- 
suming the existence of ionisation, we can 
find a quantitative expression for the conduc- 
tivity of a solution. For this purpose it is 
unnecessary to know the actual weights of 
the charged particles. It is sufficient (kcicping 
to the case already considered) to assume 
only that the masses m and a grammes carry 
the charges ± rdf coulombs. For convenience, 
such masses with their associated charges 
are called “ gramme ions.” 

Suppose the solution to contain p grammes 
of a substance whose inoleoular weight is q 
dissolved in a volume r c.c, of the solution. 
The number of gramme molecules per unit 
of volume is then N ^ptgr. Suppose that of 
this number the fraction aN is ionised and 
that each gramme molecule splits into two 
gramme ions of valency n esarrying (Mpial and 
opposite charges ±n.F resiieetively. When 
a potential gradient is applied theses ions will 
begin to move. The manner in wliich they 
move and their average velocities while 
under the influence of the electric field can 
bo regarded from different points of view 
which lead to the same result, namely that the 
velocities are propoiditonal to the potential 
gradient. Hence, if and denote the 
velocities of the cation and anion (in oma. per 
sec.) under unit potential gradient (1 volt 
per cm.), the velocities under any potential 
gradient cZE/dZ will be u^^dlil|dl and 
res£)eotively. 
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Across any small area S, within the solution 
at right angles to the direction in -whieh the 
current is flowing, at which the potential 
gradient is d^ldl, the current (in amperes) 
will he 

This result is obtained by regarding the 
current as the sum of (1) a flow per sec., 
across S in one direction, of + aN?^o(dE/dZ)SnP 
coulombs, and (2) a similar flow, in the 
opposite direction, of - aN?;(,(dE/dOSnF cou- 
lombs. 

Eut, if Ohm’s law holds, another expression 
for the current will be K^dEldl, in which k 
is the conductivity of the solution, i.e. the 
reciprocal of its resistivity. 

Hence, hy comparison, 

/c = a!N(%4- Vo)^E. 

The physical significance of this formula 
is obvious, for it is merely an expression of 
the fact that, if we grant the ionisation 
hypothesis, the conductivity of a solution 
must he directly proportional to the concentra- 
tions of the ions, to the sum of the velocities 
with which they move, and to the charges 
which they carry. 

In deducing the formula we have, for 
simplicity, assumed the oppositely charged 
ions to be of eq^ual valency n ; but it can 
easily be shown that the same expression holds 
generally. 

[If the ions are of unequal valencies % and 
^ 2 , the formula of the substance will be 
in which 7i^x=n^y=n. Tor example, in ferric 
sulphate Fe 2 (SO,i) 3 , the value of n for the 
conductivity eq[uation is 6.] 

§ (6) Equivalent CoNDuoTiviTr. — By trans- 
position from the conductivity equation we get 

/c/?z,H=a(24o + Vo)F. 

As we have seen, n is the aggregate valency 
of each part of the molecule. Each gramme 
molecule may be said to contain % equivalents. 
In this sense wN represents the number of 
equivalents in unit volume of the solution 
and KjnN is the conductivity per equivalent 
per c.c. It is called the “ equivalent 
conductivity ” of the solution, and is usually 
denoted hy the symbol X. It is a quantity 
of great interest in connection with the ionic 
theory, since its magnitude, according to that 
theory, depends only upon the values of the 
ionic velocities and of a, the “ coeflScient of 
ionisation.” 

§ (7) yARiATioN" OP Conductivity with 
Concentration. — The relation between the 
conductivity and the concentration has been 
carefully examined for many electrolytes, 
much of this work having been carried out by 
Kohlrausch (see e.g. Kohlrausch and Holborn, 


LeitverTYiogen der Mehtrolyte, Teubner, Leipzig, 
1898). Some general results may be indicated. 
Solutions of inorganic acids are, as a rule, 
the best conductors. After these come 
solutions of the alkalis and finally solutions 
of salts. In every case the conductivity 
increases with the concentration at first ; 
but the rate of increase decreases afterwards 
and, in the case of very soluble substances, 
the conductivity passes through a maximum 
value — usually when the solution strength is 
somewhere between 4 and 6 gramme equi- 
valents per litre. 

The relation between the equivalent conduc- 
tivity and the concentration has also been the 
subject of careful study, particularly in the - 
-case of dilute solutions. Tor these, in every 
case, the equivalent conductivity increases 
with dilution, the rate of increase becoming 
very rapid in very weak solutions. If, 
however, the value of \ be plotted against the 
cube root of the concentration it is found 
that, in most cases, a nearly linear relationship 
obtains when the concentration is small. 
In such cases the limiting value of X when the 
concentration is infinitely small wonld appear 
to be given very approximately by the 
eauation 

where is the “ equivalent conductivity at 
infinite dilution,” X being the equivalent 
conductivity when the concentration is’ H 
and a a constant peculiar to each electrolyte 
hut often not varying much from one electro- 
lyte to another. Naturally, in these very 
dilute solutions, the question of the purity 
of the solvent becomes of great importance. 

§ (8) The Variation oe the Equivalent 
Conductivity. — The fact that the equivalent 
conductivity increases with dilution means 
that dX/dN is negative, and hence, according 
to the expression for \ already given, that 
{cid(uQ-\rVf^)/dN ■+{u^-{-%)daldN} is negative. 
If so, one at least of tfie differential coefficients 
d(uQ-{'VQ)/dN and dafdN must be negative, 
i.e. either the ionic velocities or the co- 
efficient of ionisation must increase as the 
solution becomes more dilute. The latter 
alternative is the more probable cause of the 
variation ; the position with respect to the 
former is less certain. It is known, for example, 
that the temperature coefficient of the resist- 
ance of very dilute solutions is almost identical 
with that of the viscosity of water. This is 
what would he expected if the velocities of 
the ions determined the conductivity and 
were inversely proportional to the viscosity 
of the solvent. Under such circumstances we 
might expect that in dilute solutions we 
should have -i- Vo)/r7N=0. On the other 
hand, evidence is not wanting in support of 
the view that the ions are “ hydrated,” i.e. 
that they move through the solution, not 
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alone, Tbut accompanied by molecules of the 
solvent. It may be that tlie number of these 
attached molecules increases with dilution. 
In that case the velocity of the ion would 
dimiriish at the same time, i.e. or 

d'^;o/^IN, or both, would be positive. It is 
sometimes assumed that and are pro- 
portional to the viscosity of the solution ; 
d(Uf^-\-VQ)JclN would then be negative. 

If it be assumed that is very 

small in the case of dilute solutions, the 
negative value of dX/cZN must, if the ex- 
pression for X is correct, be due to the negative 
value of daJdJ^. It is not difficult to find 
reasons why da^ldN should be negative. Of 
these the moat direct is that based upon the 
“ law of mass action.” Wo assume a tendency 
of the molecules to break up either spontane- 
ously through some inhereut instability or in 
consequence of collisions with other mole- 
cules. Of the molecules taking part in such 
collisions with a molecule of the solute, those 
of the solvent would be by far the most 
numerous, so that the number of effective 
collisions per second would be practically 
proportional to the number of solute mole- 
cules present in each unit of volume. Hence, 
whether the dissociation be spontaneous or 
due to collisions, we should expect the amount 
taking pjlaoe par second to be proportional 
to the concentration of the undissociated 
molecules. On the other hand, the number 
of recombinations per second, between 
separated ions, would be proportional to the 
product of the concentrations of the sej3arated 
parts. In the steady state, if a is the coefficient 
of ionisation, the concentrations of the un- 
dissociated and dissociated portions will he 
N(l~a) and aN respectively. The rate of 
decomposition, being proportional to ]Sr(l— a), 
can be written ^iN(l -a). Similarly the rate 
of recombination, being proportional to (aN)^ 
can be written These rates must be 

equal. Hence 

(aN)2=:/qN(l -a)/A72=:KN(l - a), 

where K is a “ dissociation constant,” de- 
pending upon the nature of the solute, and 
probably also upon the properties (e.g. the 
dielectric constant) of the solvent. 

From this result, which may he written 
a^N/(l”a) — K, and which is known as 
“ Ostwald’s dilution law,” it follows that a 
must increase as N diminishes, i.e. that da/(^N 
must be negative. It remains to examine 
whether the observed relation between X and 
KT corresponds with' the theoretical relation 
between N and a. From the expression for X 
already deduced, it follows that 

X/\„ = a(u + (««, + ), 

in which , tlie value of a at infinite 
dilution (N=0), must in aecordance with the 


dilution law be equal to unity. Hence, if we 
assume 

we get X/X^ = a, 

and hence 

(\A»)“N/(1-X/\„)=K. 

[If we assumed 

where and 7 j are the coefficients of viscosity 
of the solvent and solution, we should get 
r)X/7}^\^ =::a with a corresponding change in 
the equation connecting X and N.] 

§ (9) ExpEBiMENTALREsnm'S. — The relation 
thus deduced has been, tested very thoroughly. 
It is found to give results in accord with 
experiments in certain particular cases. For 
instance, for solutions of various organic acids 
and ba.ses. Those are characterised by rela- 
tively low values of a at moderate dilutions 
and form the class known as “ weak 
electrolytes.” But there are many electrolytes 
for which the relation between X and N" is not 
that predicted by the dilution formula. These 
include the solutions of most of the inorganic 
acids, bases, and salts. They are characterised 
as a class by the fact that the calculated 
values of a are relatively high and are known 
as “ strong electrolytes.” For these, as a rule, 
the value of {xyXoQ)^N/(l -X/Xoo), ii^stead of 
being constant, is much larger when N is large 
than when N is small. 

§ (10) The “ AiiN()itMA,LiTV oir Str-onu Eleo- 
TBOLYTES.” — Many attempts have been made 
to find the cause of this discrepancy, and 
various forinulao have boon devised with the 
object of finding one which shall fit the facta 
more closely than the simple formula already 
given. As a rule, it is assumed that the 
equation a = X/X^^ is probably not seriously in 
error. ' In that case the object is to explain 
why (aN)^/(l ■~a)N, instead of remaining con- 
stant, increases as N increases. The expression 
(aNy^‘'/(l —a)N would obviously incrcaso less 
rapidly than (ttN)V(l •” )aN, as N increased, 
if m were leas than 2. It was found (van’t 
Hoff) that, taking m—^1% this exj)resai()n is 
approximately constant over a considerable 
range for many strong electrolytes. 

Be verting to the original ai'ginnent (§(8)), 
even if the rate of ionisation depends upjon 
the concentration of the un-ionised molecules, 
there is no certainty that the factor will 
not increase as N increases. In the absence 
of oxaet knowledge of the mechanism of 
ionisation it may be possible, for example, 
that the ionised parts of the molecules already 
dissociated influcnco the conditions of ionisa- 
tion of the others. In order to allow for this 
possibility, an equation 

a2N/(l-a) = K4-/(;(aN), 
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vvU«n‘o k is aa athlUioaal (MjnHtuiit, has IxHnt 
(Itu'ivtMl (I.!a*mor, Padiat'li hi). An mipirieia 
tiUKlilU'aiitHi <if this is 

u-AM ;(1 -a) K t iia^y\ 

which has Ihm'II fomal (Kniun aiul Bmy) ta 
Ix' applinnhle* to HolnUc'ns ttf strttng <4ee'tml,yt« 
in many Ht>lvtnits nthar than water. An 
aiuih )j 4 au.s (‘(juat iaii 

ha.H ah?o h<‘(‘n (J^/.yH/.kawHki), tm tha 

|;^n>un<l of cvi<h*iu'('' which aup ports the vmw 
that. tht‘ uioioiuHtxl aiolcculoH Ihcm.Hclvt^H oiwrfc 
an inlluoucc ainm the iotuKalhni;. 

It Klujuhl he na narked that Iht^ dichadrb 
naimtant. of the mctlhiuiu whether nnHiiticcl or 
not l)y tlu' jirostan’c of the Hclutc* may ho 
twpcctccl ti» inlUicnoc lh<^ dcf^roc of ii)nmaU(»iu 
For if the fom^H which ))ind tlu^ oompnnmte 
of tlu' mt>ltH‘ulc toi^cthcr arc in part of electrical 
Trillin, a nujlcculc will stand a j^tcaicr chiwicc 
of ionination, nndcr any disruptive iidlucncjc* 
in a mc<Uiun of which the diclcctrhi coiwtiuit 
is largo than ia oiw of which the tHuistant iit 
mnall (J. d. 'tlannson, Ncnnst). Much suocoii- : 
lul work in ca»nnoction witli this view Inw hwn i 
dtnus hy Walden. 

With rcHjJoct to the ciiust*H of diKriipthui it 
has ht‘ 0 ii snggewted (Perrin) that the origin of 
the instahility ut nndisHoeiatiHl rnolcctaleH in 
the ahsorptit'U of external nuliatinii rather 
than iinpaetH with tsilun' niolecntes, 

licfcunuu|g to tlio otpiation 

a^N/(l-*a) = K+i'(«N)% 
it han heetr p<nni(Ml out (Arrheniim) that for 
W<'ak chHd.rolyt(‘H in vvaltM* k nuiy la^ ^rnall 
cuongli to he *n*gHgildc, For strong electro- 
lytes, on th(‘ «dh(‘r hand, K may* except for 
extremely high dilations, la* negligible, Uruler 
siu'h cii'curnMl}iuc(‘a, taking /r J, xve oljtidn 
van’t Uoirs <u(itnlit»n which agrees witli 
cxpcM'u'iicc. On (he other hand, very dihite 
Holutions of Htrnng eh'ctrnlytcB wtaild nhey 
Ostxvahrs law if /.(crN)"* were then iiegligilile 
(Huupared with K. The <"wp(n'i mental evidence 
H(Man.rt to agr(‘e. with, tliis view (Arrhenhw. 
Weihmd). 

§ (11) IxTKuaoNin h'ourKS. ■■ Many worhera 
havi^ at.t(‘iiipti‘<l to find, in die (’lc{*1ri<* forces 
lietwasai elmrgiMi intiH, an <‘X|}laniitioii of the 
(h'viationH of strong el(»ct rotytes fr«an the 
simple dihitiuii Inw, In connection with Itiiw, 
it in to In' nuncnihcred (Arrhmihm) that wmic 
W<*a,k el(M’t r«»lyteH obey the law even when 
tiudr i<inic coneenl rut ions are g:a*ater tliitii 
tiiosc' of strong <'le(‘t n ilyl<'s which do not, 
N|cv<‘r( ht'IesH a gnsif «h*jd of intere«ting work 
has hern done fmm thin p^iut t»f view, r.g. hy 
iTalm, Nernst, Sutherland, .Milner, tilnwh* ttnil 
other.'!. Tlu' most recent enntrihut haw arc 
thtiHc of Milner {/Vo'/, liHH) and flhoah 


Each adopts the view 

,.mv.„.mly Uy others (e.y. Sutherland), 

that ,tr..nK. .T r..l.vU-,8 aro completely ionised 
at all onm-m ralu.nH. J the de- 

cnuiiK» . 1 . (Minlvalmt eonductivity with inoreas- 
a,K (mn..n.,tr«t..,n i.i airrly to a reduction in the 
*vnriwnim, .,ht,.« ut t.he ions in consequence of 
iijter.innic which increase the frequency 

of llunr n I.-Hiv.. .vm<,ciation. Ghosh’s work 
hn« HUr,u.UHl «t ,n,t,i<m, partly because of the 
metluKl l.v «h.. l. h«, arrives at the conclusion 
tliilt ft rnrtiUK ffaution. only of the ionised 
m..lc«.nl(.s w utm'«t.ric-,t,edly free to move under 
the inhiciKv cf ru potential gradient, and 
Ijartly Iwmift' of tl,e evidence that his theory 
jita till, (lu't, la'tter" trhan any other that has 
r>-v»n i Jx f o rnaation ■with, respect to 

thi», aiul tithe r «5tixi'jt,ri'b'utions to the problem 
|iri»iitiHl hy thn tx'bnornialities of strong 
0loc5fcrolytei7’ will loo* fonad in a recent dis- 
ciuiwitm of tht^ prt^mvmti position of the theory 
of iuninAtitin jSoc. (krans,, 1919, 

xy» |it» 1)» whicdi contains references to 
nearly all the im|a>rtant papers upon this 
imhJfHit. 

|<1'2) AviEAtlB i%.isrx) iNnTVIDTTAL lONIO 
VtsuofUTiKH. Tltc% oonductivity eq[iiation 
ttlrtwly givoii (1 <f>), (6)) can be written 


\/I‘ • f- == aiiQ H- aVQ. 

Thin wpiHfiou liiiglat have teen deduced 
dimiily in tim furtn 

X/ IP = u H- Vf 

wheni u and r- iir€3 t*ho effective velocities of 
this Iona, f.r. I hr velocities in ems. per 

mm, jirr vult |irr i-iti, ixt which the oppositely 
tdiiirgrti rum|)our*ut.H of the dissolved mola- 
milcn mrve whrii c*<>i reluct ion is taking jdaco. 
IA*r, «|Hin tin* hy»l lobhesis of intemiitterit 
ioiiiwthm, idl tlut^ laoleciiles take part in the 
inmthicihiit prorraM,* although not all at the 
1411 in-r hints Hint fht'i c’dleetive velocities which 
ilriermiiir I hr* oirrt^irt- or the co,nductiv.ity arc 
iltr livrriigr vrlocilit^K of all the molecules 
OHnivrutMl, f>. «»f all t.Uo ni,olecules dissolved. 

*rhr u fi.n.d awg of the previous 

aripiiiiciit- rim thim valent to the average 

vrhx’ifirH «»f I lit* tuirn iionents of the N gramme 
motecidw drtwdvtal in each unit of volume of 
iltr mihihitii, ruul r<* n.ilcl have been replaced l>y 
fi ntnl r AM iiteivc. 

Wliiclirvrr iiunir oC pireseiitatioa be adopted, 
the rotirltnijvdy in ro]_:>r 08 ©nted as the Bum 
of two nitr tlfpouding upon the cation 

liiid 1 hr other t ho anion. 

If wr ««^nmr that, at infinite dilution, the 
wiliitr 'm ronipli-Nd^f ittiiised, every ion will bo 
rf!i*rlivr in i'*ir ti* n t* c * or Hluc.ition at any instant. 

rf!rcti%‘«‘ vchioit ic'h of the ions will then 
in* their ■nrltiiil vt-1<»'Oit-ies. lienee (a = l), wo 

»h<itdil lliivr 

K 1 -03(1 X 10-« =Wo + ^’o- 
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As an example we may take the case of the 
chlorides KCl, NaCl, and LiCl For these, in 
roundnumbers,thevahiesof Xq 3 in cm.“^ 

per gramme equivalent per c.crn. are 130, 110, 
and 101. Whence the values of in cm. 

per sec. for 1 volt per cm. ”are approximately 
1‘34 X 10"3, 1-14 X 10-3, and 1-05 x lO"^ The 
velocities of the ions are thus of the order 
l/lOOOth cm. per sec. under unit potential 
gradient ; but, since (wo + '^’o) *^c>t the same 

for the different salts, the velocity of an ion 
must depend upon its chemical constitution. 
Hence, although conductivity data may serve 
to give the sum of the ionic velocities, they 
are not sufficient by- themselves to give the 
separate velocities of the different ions. 

§(13) Ionic VELOOirY-RATio by “ MianA- 
TION ” Methods. — The additional experi- 
mental information necessary before single 
velocities could be determined was first 
obtained by a method due to Hittorf, who 
showed, in effect, how the ratio of the ionic 
velocities could he found. 

If, when a current is passed through an 
electrolyte MX, the products of electrolysis 
M and X escape or are deposited at the 
electrodes, it is obvious that the total quantity 
of MX contained in the solution must decrease 
continuously. As a general rule it is found 
that the changes in concentration are confined 
for some time (diffusion being minimised as 
much as possible by the arrangement of the 
apparatus) to the regions surrounding the 
electrodes, i.e. the weakening of the solution 
spreads from the electrodes outwards into the 
solution. 

What happens in saoh experiments can bo 
regarded in the following way. Suppose that 
the current is flowing uniformly between two 
parallel electrodes A and 0 and that the elec- 
trolyte contains aX ionised molecules per unit 
volume. Let u bo the velocity of the cations 
and V the velocity of the anions under the 
gradient causing the flow. Then across any 
section in the interior of the electrolyte at 
right angles to the current there will pass per 
unit area, in the unit of time, aX?A cations in 
the direction from A towards 0 and aXv’ anions 
in the direction from C towards A. 

The ctirrent passing per unit area will he 
tt]Sr(i4 + 'y)aF, and in the unit of time, by 
Faraday’s laws, if we consider unit area of 
each electrode, olN{u-\-v) cations must pass 
over from the electrolyte to the electrode 0, 
and in the same way aN{'U + 'v) anions must 
pass over into the neutral state at the elec- 
trode A. 

It is obvious that into any space, bounded 
by two perpendicular sections of the current 
stream, within the interior of the solution, 
the number of ions of one hind which enter 
through one section in the unit of time will 
be identical with the number leaving through 


the other. Consequently, within such poortions 
of the solution there will be no clianges in con- 
centration during the passage of the current. 

Consider, however, an imaginary section in 
the immediate neighbourhood of either elec- 
trode, e.g, the cathode. 

Across this inwards, in the unit of time, 
there will poass aJStl cations which are in motion 
owing to the potential gradient. But the 
total number of cations leaving by the cathode 
in the unit of time is greater than this, namely 
aX(vx- -h ?;). 

Thus aXw cations must move out of solution 
at the cathode, along with the aXw cations 
brought up> by, the current. These must come 
from the cathode region. The aNi; anions 
left unpartnered by them are carried away by 
the current to take the pdace of other anions, 
since, as already seen, there is a drift towards 
the anode, across every unit area, of aNy 
anions per unit of time. 

In the unit of time, therefore, there must 
ionise, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
cathode, a sufficient number of molecules to 
give at least aNv positively charged cations 
and aX«; negatively charged anions. The 
former go out with the aKTu cations brought 
up by the current. The latter are carried 
away under the influence of the potential 
gradient. It is thus the molecules which split 
up in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
cathode that are “ lost ” by the cathode region. 

As a result, when v) cations leave at 

the cathode, aX'/; molecules leave the portion 
of the solution near the cathode, and, in an 
exactly similar way, when anions 

leave at the anode, molecules leave the 
portion of the solution near the anode. 

Bonce, aNiJ) molecules leave the cathode 
space and aNu, molecules leave the anode space 
when, by electrolysis, molooules of 

dissolved substance leave the solntion. Thus, 
in this case, the ratio “ cathode loss ’7^* anode 
loss” would, if measured, give the ratio v/u 
of the ionic velocities. 

It frequently hapipens that, owing to chemical 
action, measurement of the “anode loss” is 
not practicable. The ratio of tlio ionio 
velocities cannot then be determined in the 
way just described. For example, when 
electrodes of some particular metal are used, 
and the electrolyte is a salt of that metal, 
the metal itself is deposited upon the cathode, 
but the acid radicle, is not deposited at the 
anode. Instead, the metal of the electrode 
enters the solution. In this case the current 
is carried over from the anode to the solution 
by metallic ions only, just as it is from the 
solution to the cathode, and therefore, by 
Faraday’s laws, the amount of metal entering 
at the anode must be exactly equal to that 
leaving at the cathode. The total quantity 
of salt in solution therefore remains constant, 
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There is now no “ anode loss ” ; hut, instead, 
an “anode gain” equal in amount to the 
“ cathode loss.” 

Fortunately, however, the ratio of the 
ionic velocities can always be found without 
reference to w^hat occurs at the anode. It 
is safficient to compare the cathode loss of 
salt with the total deposit at the cathode. 
Thus, returning to the case considered above, 
the ratio of the weight of metal deposited at 
the cathode to the weight of metal contained 
in the salt molecules carried away from the 
cathode space is represented by the expression 
cl^(u-{-v)IolNv = (ii+v)Iv. Hence, if each of 
them is measured, the ratio w/(^+ y) called by 
Hittorf the migration constant ” for the anion 
or, alternatively, its “ transport number,” can 
be determined. The weight of the cathode 
deposit can be measured either directly or 
by measurement of the total quantity of 
electricity passed through the solution (if the 
electro -chemical equivalent of the metal be 
known) or by means of a silver voltameter in 
series with the cell in which the electrolysis 
occurs. The cathode loss is measured by 
comparing the salt content of the solution 
round the cathode at the end of the experi- 
ment with the known salt content at the 
beginning. In the latter measurement allow- 
ance has, in general, to he made for the change 
in volume accompanying dilution. 

It is impossible here to enter into any detail 
concerning the results of measurements made 
in this way. 

As an example of their application, however, 
we may take the case of the three chlorides 
already cited. For these in very dilute solu- 
tions the values of 'y/(w + v), again in round 
numbers, are 0-5, 0-6, and 0-65 respectively. 
With the values of already mentioned 

these give for the value of Vq, the velocity of 
the chlorine ion, 0-67 x 10"*, 0-68 x 10"*, and 
0'68 X 10“ * cm. per sec. respectively, and for 
the velocities of E, Na, and Li, the values of 
0*67 X 10“*, 0-46 X 10“*, and 0-37 x 10"'* respec- 
tively. 

The measurements upon less dilute solutions 
treated in a similar way give corresponding 
results. Thus for solutions containing one- 
tenth of a gramme molecule per litre, the values 
of a(Wo-hvJ are M59xl0“*, 0-958 x 10"*, 
and 0*859 x 10"* respectively. The corre- 
sponding values of vl{u~\-v) are 0-508, 0-617, 
and 0-69 : whence the values of clVq work out 
at 0-588x10-*, 0-592x10"*, and 0-593x 10-3 
respectively. 

In other cases, particularly of relatively 
concentrated solutions, the results obtained 
are not so easily interpreted as those just 
given. These are none the less of great value, 
as showing that the ions are not always of the 
simplest possible type. To cite one striking 
example from Hittorf’s work, concentrated 


solutions of Cdlg give values for + v) 
which are greater than unity. This suggests 
that the iodine ions carry with them molecules 
of the undissociated salt, or perhaps that the 
cadmium ions carry with them molecules of 
the solvent. In any case, such results yield 
one of the many reasons for supposing that 
complex ions exist. The frequent variation 
of the value of the migration constant with 
the concentration of the solution is another 
indication of the same thing. 

§ (14) Direct Determi^^ation of Iofio 
V BLociTiES. — The method of finding values for 
the effective velocities of the ions by combina- 
tion of conductivity and migration data is not 
the only one available, as was lirst pointed out 
by Sir Oliver Lodge (.5. A. .Report, 1886). He 
devised and made use of another method, 
subsequently extended by Whetham,) Masson, 
Steele, 'and others. We can only refer to it 
very briefly. It is a direct method depending 
in its final forms upon the determination of 
the velocities of moving boundaries betw’een 
different electrolytes in series. Tor instance, 
to take an example from Masson’s work, th© 
electrolytes in series were solutions of copper 
sulphate, sodium chloride, and potassium 
chromate, and the current was passed in th© 
direction from th© blue sulphate solution 
through the colourless chloride solution to th© 
yellow chromate solution. Under these cir- 
cumstances the sodium ions move in on© 
direction, followed by the copper ions, while 
the chlorine ions move in the opposite direc- 
tion, followed by the chromate ions. It is 
essential, if the sharpness of the boundaries 
between the solutions is to be preserved during 
the passage of the curnint, that the following 
ion should bo slower than the ion which pre- 
cedes it. This condition is satisfied in. the 
present case, because sodium ions move faster 
than copper ions, and chlorine ions move faster 
than chromate ions. In th© experiment the 
boundary between the blue solution and the 
colourless solution moves, let us say, from loft 
to right, while that between the yellow solution 
and the colourless solution moves from right 
to left. The velocities of movement give the 
average velocities of the sodium and (dilorine 
ions under the same potential gradient. This 
gradient can ho determined from a knowledge 
of the strength of the current passing, of the 
diameter of the tul)e containing tiro salt 
solution, and of the conductivity of the latter, 
Hence it is possible to determine and 
The value of 'ii/v, and hence of ?;/('« -t- 1 ;), can of 
course be determined by dii*ect conijiariaon 
of the rates of movement of the two boundaries 
if the containing tube b© of uniform bore. 
Steele extended the appliciability of this 
method by showing that dilTaronce of refrac- 
tive index could ho used instead of colour 
as a means of fixing the boundaries between 
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tlie main electrolyte and the indicating 
solutions. 

Eesults have been obtained in this way ia 
excellent accord with those obtained by the 
method first described (of. t,g, Denison and 
Steele, Hoy. Soc. Proc.y 1005). In the case of 
the more concentrated solutions, however, 
there is often a considerable divergence be- 
tween the value of + w) found hy Hittoif s 
method and that foiiiid by the method just 
described. It has been suggested (hy Nemst 
and others) that a j)ossible carise of this 
divergence is the hydration, to different 
degrees, of ions of differ erit hinds (for references 
to some of the literature, see a paper hy the 
present writer, Pkjs. Soc. Froc., 191(>, xxviii. 
327 et seq,). The problem has been ex- 
amined from this point of view by Washburn 
(I.C.). Drom his experiments with the three 
chlorides already mentioned ho deduced, for 
example, that the degree of hydratioin ia- 
creases from K to Li. This result accords 
with what might be exjiected on chemical 
grounds. The probability that hydration is 
the cause of the observed decrease in ionic 
velocity in the order from K bo Li is increased 
by the fact that the atomic volumes are in 
the inverse order, and would lead us to anti- 
cipate that but for hydration the order of 
the ionic velocities would he Li^Illa;>K. 
In agreement with this, the rates of diffusion 
of the metals in a medium, mercury, in which 
hydration cannot arise are ia the order 
Li > !Na > K. W ashhurn shows also how, from 
his point of view, the dilfereut values of 
vl{u+v), obtained by the two methods, can 
be reconciled. 

The effect of hydration in. expeiiments of 
this kind is a differential one, depending 
upon the relative degrees of hydration of the 
cation and anion. Attempts have be^en made 
{e.g. by lliesenfeld and Reinhold, Ic.) to find 
the de^gree of hydration in each case by 
assuming that the velocity is inversely pro- 
Xoortional to the radius of the (sipherical) ionic 
envelope under a given moving force. From 
such considerations it would appear, for 
example, that the H ion ia un hydrated, while 
the K ion carries with it 22 molecules of water 
and the OH ion 11. 

§ (15) SPECTJLiVTIONS WITIE BESPEOT TO THl 
Actual Caeriers.— Reference should perhaps 
be made to a method of deducing the radius 
of the ion, used hy different investigators, 
which is of interest not only in connection with 
the previous paragrapli but also in coni'! oction 
with the expression for tlie*conducti vity of an 
electrolyte derived in § (5). In finding that 
expression it was unneoessary to go beyond 
the gramme ion, ie. beyond tha faet that the 
total weight of the ions of a particular element 
which suffice to carry 96,500 coulombs is repre- 
sented by its chemical equivalent in gra^mines, 


It was sufficient, for e^xainple, to know that 
1 gramme of hydrogen ions carries approxi- 
mately 0-96 xlO® coulombs or 0*96 xlO** elec- 
bromagnetic units. We can, how'ever, suppoose 
that the actual carriers are charged atoms of 
hydrogen, and then, if the number of atoms 
contained iii a gramme of hydrogen he known, 
we can deduce hotli. the atomic mass and the 
atomic charge. The agreement between the 
vaiious experimental estimates of the number 
of molecules in a gramme of hydrogen is not 
yet as perfect as it might he ; but we may 
assame, iirovisionally, that one gramme con- 
tains about C X 10'*^'^ atoms. In that case the 
atomic charge will be l-6xlD“2® electro- 
magnetic units, and the force on an ion cairying 
this charge in a fiield in which the potential 
gradient is 10® elcetromagnetie units (cne volt) 
per cm. will be 1-6 x dynes. Algebraic- 
ally the mechanical force on the ioii will be 
J-edfjfdl, where e is the atomic charge and 
dlfdl is the potential gradient. The inference 
with respect to the behaviour of the ion under 
the action of this force depends upon the 
assumption made as to the conditions of its 
motion. If we assume that the motion can 
be likened to that of an isolated sphere 
moving through a viscous medium, subject to 
a resistance proportional to its velocity, the 
equation of motion will he 

kv=mdvldt, 

where ^ is a constant and m is the mass of the 
ion. If wo assinne that Stohes’ law applies, 
the value of k will be 6x7 r, where 'rj is the co- 
efficient of viscosity of the modiimi and r 
is the radius of the ion, assunied spherical. 
The solution of the (quation c.)f motion is 



from which it follows that the time which 
elapses bef<,)re the velocity becomes constant 

J 

is the time taken by to become vanish- 
ingly small. The steady velocity 
will 1)0 whenco 

QrrrfTv =firiE/d?L 

If we take the value of v to be 3-2 x 10~^ cm. 
per sec., the estimated value of Uq for hydrogen 
in very dilute solution, at 18*^ C., and the value 
of rj to be 0011, the coefficient of viscosity of 
water at the same tem|)eratu re, we get 
r=:=:(l-6x 10"^^)/(67rx ‘Oil x3-2x lO’®) 

= 2*4xl0”» cm. 

Under these eireumstances the value of 
which is equal to 67rtjr/w, would be 3 x 10'^^ and 
hence tho time taken by the ion to acquire 
its steady velocity within Od per cent would b© 
given by 

IQOO = 

ie.'by if = 2*3 x sec. approx. 
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For any other ion of valency n and ionic 
velocity v, relative to hydrogen, the radius 
calculated in the above way -would be 

T = 2*4 X 10’® X njv cm. 

This analysis of the phenomena, based upon 
the applicability of Stokes’ law, is not the only 
one that has been put forward. Another view, 
for example, is that the motions of the ions 
are controlled by collisions with other par- 
ticles and that their velocities accelerate con- 
tinuously between these collisions. Under 
such conditions the effective velocity would 
be a function of the mass of the ion instead of 
depending only upon its size, as it would if 
the view above described were correct. It is 
obvious, however, from the experimental data, 
that there is no simple relation between the 
velocity of an ion and its mass. 

It may be noted in connection with the 
above estimate of the time required by the 
ion to acquire its steady velocity that there is 
no difficulty, on that vie-w, of accounting for 
the fact that alternating currents of high 
frequency give the same value as continuous 
currents for the resistivity of an electrolyte. 

§ (16) Polarisation”. — We have been con- 
cerned, so far, mainly with what takes place 
in the solution itself when a current is passed 
through an electrolyte. Thus we considered 
first how the current is carried through the 
interior of the electrolyte, and second how the 
phenomena which occur near the electrodes 
can he interpreted. We come now to the 
consideration of what happens at the actual 
surfaces of separation between the electrolyte 
and the electrodes. 

When an electromotive force is applied 
between the terminals of a cell in which the 
electrodes are composed of some metal M, and 
in which the electrolyte is some salt of that 
metal MA, a continuous current passes, how- 
ever small the applied E.M.F. may be ; but 
with this restriction: from the moment at 
which the E.M.F. is applied changes in the 
concentration of the electrolyte around the 
electrodes begin to occur in the way and for 
the reasons already described. And if the 
E.M.F. is kept applied for a sufficient time 
these concentration changes will become con- 
siderable. Concurrently, an appreciable counter 
E.M.F. will arise between the cell terminals and 
will cause the current to dimmish. Only when 
the concentration of the solution is kept uni- 
form, e.g. by stirring, will the current remain 
steady while the E.M.F. is applied. 

This, however, is a particular case of electro- 
lysis. We may consider first the more general 
case, in which the electrodes are composed of 
some other metal not chemically acted upon 
either by the salt MA (or the acid HA) or hy 
the products of its decomposition. Thus, 
suppose we take the case of an electrolytic cell 


in which the electrodes are of platinum and 
the electrolyte is dilute sulphuric acid. We 
shall find that the phenomena to be observed 
are intimately connected with the magnitude 
of the applied E.M.F. 

Suppose the cell, connected in series with a 
ballistic galvanometer, to form a branch circuit, 
between the ends of which, a and b, an E.M.F. 
of any desired magnitude can be applied. So 
long as this E.M.F. is small, what happens is 
as follows : on the completion of the circuit, 
there is an immediate throw of the galvano- 
meter needle ; but, after the oscillation has 
died down, the needle comes to rest very nearly 
in its zero position. There is thus an initial 
rush of electricity through the cell, which con- 
verts it into a kind of secondary battery ” 
having an electromotive force equal to that 
applied between a and 6. 

If the experiment be repeated with a greater 
E.M.F. the initial throw is increased. The 
final, steady deflection becomes greater at the 
same time. Eventually however, with in- 
crease in the applied E.M.F, beyond a fairly 
definite value (which depends in general upon 
the nature and concentration of the electrolyte 
and upon the electrodes), the final deflection 
of the galvanometer becomes raxfidly larger. 
The counter E.M.F. no longer keeps pace with 
the applied E.M.F., and at the same time 
visible decomposition of the electrolyte ensues. 

In experiments of this kind the electrolytic 
cell is said to have been “ polarised.” The 
passage of electricity through it has produced 
a “ hack electromotive force of polarisation ” 
between the electrodes. 

It will be seen that the existence of this 
phenomenon complicates the measurement of 
the ohmic resistance of electrolytes. Eor 
instance, in the case just considered, when a 
small E.M. F. is applied, the ratio of this E.M.F. 
to the final current is so largo as to make tlie 
apparent resistanoe of the electrolyte extremely 
high. Yet it is obvious from the initial flow 
that, up to a point, electricity passes througli it 
readily enough. 

The phenomenon has been studied by many 
observers, particularly by Kohlrausch, in con- 
nection with the measiiremont of resistance. 

It may be aasumecl as a first approximation 
that the back E.M.B^ is ju'oportional to the 
total quantity of elcotricity -which has passed 
through the cell. In that case the relation 
between the applied E.M.B\ E and the current 
% at any instant during the brief interval of 
charging, would bo given by 

E=Ri+pf idty 

-'o 

where E is the true resistance of the electrolyte, 
T is the time elapsed since the E.M.F. was 
applied, and P is a “polarisation constant” 
for the given cell. 
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It is easy to picture an electrical arrange- 
ment which "would give a charging equation 
of this type. Eor, suppose we take two con- 
densers of capacities and C 2 , connected in 
series by a wire of resistance R, and apply a 
potential difference B between tli© uncon- 
nected plates, the equation of charging will be 

identical with the previous equation if we 
replace (l./c.i4 l/cg) by P. 

Hence, by analogy we may liken the process 
which occurs, when electricity passes through 
an electrolytic coll, to the charging of a pair 
of condensers in series. We may suppose that 
when q units of electricity pass round the cell 
circuit, + 3 ' units flow into the anode A. and 
-q units into the cathode C, and that, simul- 
taneously, anions carrying -q units come up 
to the surface separating the electrolyte from 
A, while cations carrying + q units come up to 
the surface sejrarating the electrolyte from C. 
We may suppose further that these charges 
remain apart in condenser-like layers at the 
electrode surfaces, the surface densities of the 
charges rising until the sum of the potential 
differences across the two layers is equal to the 
applied E.M.F, In order to make the analogy 
complete as far as it goes, we must, however, 
suppose that the electrolyte-electrode con- 
densers are not quite perfect, that their charges 
leak away to some extent, so that a continuous 
supply of electricity is necessary if these 
charges are to be maintained. At first the 
required continuous supply, represented by 
the steady deflecition of the galvanometer, is 
relatively very small ; but it increases with 
the applied E.M.E., i.e, with the surface den- 
sities of the charges, and becomes relatively ! 
very large when the applied E.M.F. reaches 
the value required to produce visible decoin- 
paaition. This final stage might bo likened to 
the discharge which occurs in ordinary con- 
densers, e,g. by aparldng, when the potential 
gradient exceeds that which the dielectric can 
support. 

The modifications which must be made in 
this view of polarisation phenomena will 
appear later. Our immediate object is to 
show how the resistance of an electrolyte can 
he measured in spite of their existence. For 
this, the above preliminary sketch of the 
phenomena will suffice. 

§ (17) The MBASUBISM'HNr op ELBOTEOtYTIO 
Resistanoe. — The methods of measurement 
can be divided broadly into two classes: in 
one the effects of polarisation are avoided, in 
the other they are reduced to a minimum. 

Comparatively few methods belong to thefirst 
class. Theoretieally, the best example is that 
in which the circuit is wholly electrolytic and 


the electromotive force is supplied l)y electro- 
magnetic induction (of. Outhrie and Boys, 
FUl. Mag.f 1880); but very feAV ineaBureinents 
have been carried out in this way. Another 
method which may be placed in this class is 
that in which auxiliary or potential electrodes 
are used, particularly "when the potential drop 
is measured by an electrostatic voltmeter of 
negligible capacity. This method has been 
used occasionally and measurements with it 
have been described, e.g. by Bouty (1884) and 
Sheldon (1888). A particular form of it, 
devised by the writer (1899), in which mercury 
electrodes (which have certain advantages) are 
used, is described in Watson’s (Text- Book of 
Practical Physics ( Longmans) . Further appli- 
cations of the method in which both con- 
tinnous and alternating currents were used 
have been doscrihecl by Smith and Moss [Fhys. 
Soc. Proc,, 1913, xxv. 133). The same method 
has recently been used by Newl>ery with die 
object of testing the accuracy of Eohlrausch’s 
measurements (Chem. Soc. J., 1918). 

An early example of the second class was 
that due to I-Iorsford in which the electrolyte 
was contained in a vessel of uniform cross- 
section between parallel electrodes, each per- 
pendicular to its length. This vessel was 
oonneeted in series with a battery and gal- 
vanometer. A measurement of the current was 
taken with the electrodes at a distance apart. 
This distance was then reduced to and at 
th© same time known resistances were inserted 
to maintain the current at its original value. 
On the assumption that th© polarisation effects 
remained unchanged, the added resistance was 
equal to tluit of a column of the electrolyte of 
length di — fig. This method is only reasonably 
accurate when the i)olariaati(:)n is relatively 
small, e.g. when the electrolyte is a solution 
of a salt of the metal of which the electrodes 
arc made. It was improved by converting it 
into a bridge method with similar vessels in. 
opposite arms, the distance di between th© 
oloctrodes in the one being greater than th© 
distance c2jj between those in the other. The 
ratio arms being equal, the resistance required 
to be inserted in series with the shorter column 
in order to obtain a balance is equal to that of a 
column of length (Of., (ig.^ Kohlrausch 

and Holbom, Leitver^iidgm, jx 71 ; Stroud and 
Henderson, Phil Mag., 1897, xiii. 19.) 

The most widely used method of the second 
class is that, developed by Kohlrausch, in which 
the effects of polarisation are overcome by 
the use of alternating currents. If we assume 
that the polarisation arises in aceordano© 
with the equation E = Ri-j-l^‘di, the effect 
of alternation is easily represented. In th© 
simplest case the applied E.M.IA, instead of 
remaining constant, alternates in aceordano© 
with the equation 'JE= E() sin pt, the number of 
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alternations per second being given by =^/27r. 
Under this condition the current through the 
electrolyte settles down to a value given by 

sin 6)]'RsJl + 

where tan 0=:P/pR ; while the corresponding 
values of e, the back E.M.F., are given by 

e= -PEo cos (pt-i- 

The q^uantities i and e are thus always in 
quadrature while the phase difference between 
E and i depends upon the value of P/_pB. 
If this can be made negligibly small, the phase 
difference between E and i and, at the same 
time, the existence of e can he ignored. The 
value of R can then be obtained by a bridge 
method if a suitable indicating instrument 
be employed. 

Tor a given value of P/R the effects of 
polarisation are dependent upon the frequency 
of alternation n. Alternation makes the 
effects of polarisation non - cumulative : 
rapidity of alternation reduces the maximum 
amount. It can be seen that even if the 
variations of E are not simply haimonic, 
but only such as to ensure that the quantities 
of electricity passing in opposite directions in 
successive half-periods are nearly the same, 
the effects of polarisation may be overcome. 

For a given value of p the effects of polarisa- 
tion are dependent upon the value of P/R. 
To a first approximation we can assume 
from an earlier paragraph that P is inversely 
proportional to the effective area of either 
electrode, assuming for simplicity that the 
areas are equal. Hence it is relatively easy 
to make polarisation negligible when the 
electrodes are large (or when their effective 
areas are increased, e.y. by platinisation) and 
when the resistance of the electrolyte between 
them is great. Conversely, it is practically 
impossible to eliminate polarisation when 
P/E is large, and a cell for which this is true 
should not be used if an accurate value of E 
is desired. The question whether sufficient 
precautions have been taken can be answered 
hy means of the expression for i already given. 
From this the effect of polarisation upon the 
resistance can be expressed by 

R' = E(l-f-|P2/p2R2), 

where R' is the apparent resistance. In order 
to attain an accuracy of OT per cent, we must 
therefore have |PVp‘^R^-=^ 1/1000. Now if we 
make the approximate assumption P=2/cA, 
where A is the area of each electrode and c is 
the “ electrode capacity ” per unit area, we get 
Hence we must 
have (/(!AR)“>- 1000/2 t%^. If the electrodes 
are of mercury, copjDer, or platinum, c is of the 
order 10 microfarads per sq. cm. (more rather 
than loss). Hence the condition for 0-1 per 


cent accuracy is approximately ?iAE > 7 x 10^, 
where A is expressed in sq. cms. and R in 
ohms. When platinised electrodes are used 
the value of c appears to be increased from 
25 to 50 times, and the value of ??,AR, necessary 
for 0-1 per cent accuracy, is corresp)ondingly 
reduced. 

in many of his measurements Kohlrausch 
used a small induction coil (with solid core 
and no condenser) as source of E.M.P. and 
a telephone as indicator. The conditions for 
a sharply defined minimum sound in the tele- 
phone were carefully examined, but cannot be 
discussed here. It is, however, important to 
obseiwe that, in some of his standard measure- 
ments, he not only used alternating currents 
to avoid polarisation, bnt also carried out the 
measurements in such a way that, as in 
Horsford’s method, any uneliminated effect 
appeared merely as a difference between two 
measurements in the final result. 

In recent years the number of appliances 
suitable for the production and the measure- 
ment of alternating currents has greatly 
increased. For* instance, generators capable 
of supplying an E.M.F. closely following a 
sine law and of adjustable frequency are 
now available, as are detectors, such as the 
vibration galvanometer, which can be tuned 
to give maximum response to a current of 
definite period. In consequence, new measure- 
ments have been undertaken, especially in 
America, in which such instruments are 
employed. In these measurements a double 
adjustment is necessary in order to balance 
the capacity effect in the arm containing the 
electrolyte, as well as the resistance, The 
most convenient method of balancing the 
capacity is by means of a variable inductance 
in series with the electrolyte. If tlie j:)olarisa" 
tion constant P were exactly eq ui valent to a 
capacity 1/C, the self induction L = 1/|)K1 
would compensate its effect and both the 
resistance and the capacity could bo measured 
if L and p were known. As we have seen, 
however, the analogy is not exact on account 
of leakage. The effect of this is to alter the 
phase of e with respect to i so that these are 

not in quadrature as they would be if I’ / 

were true. In consequence, the condition of 
balance is not L=l/p^C but L = cos (plpK'\ 
where C' is greater than 0, and p is the amount 
by which the i)haso difference between e and i 
departs from r/2. Also, when the bridge is 
balanced, the apparent resistance of the 
electrolyte arm is not E, the true resistance, 
but E(i-i-sin (p/O'pli). It will therefore ap- 
pear to be a function of p if the quantity 
sin ^/O'pR (which can also bo written in tlie 
form tan <p/QaV^^ where C„ is the a|)parent 
capacity 1/Lp‘^) is not negligible in comparison 
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with unity. A further reference to this method 
and to the literature will he found in the 
paper by Smith and Moss already mentioned 
(Phys, Soc. ProG., 1913). Among later papers 
are those by Taylor and Curtis (Phys. Bev., 
1915, vi.) ; Taylor and Acree (Am. Chern. Soc. 
J., 1916, xxx’viii.). The effect of polarisation 
in this method is not, as in the first, inversely 
proportional to ; but diminishes much less 
rapidly as p increases. In some cases the 
value of (f> is practically independent of p, and 
extrapolation to the case in which p is very 
great is easily performed by plotting the 
apparent resistance = R + tan against 

1/C^p. If 4> is constant, a straight line 
cutting the resistance axis at the distance R 
from the origin will be obtained. 

In connection with the measurement of 
resistance the double-commutator method 
(see, e.gr,, Whetham, Theory of Solution, p. 201) 
deserves mention, although it is not essentially 
different in principle from Kohlrausch’s 
method. 

§ (18) Gas Cokcextration Cells. — Eresh 
light is thrown upon polarisation by the study 
of “ concentration cells.” One such cell, 
similar in construction to Grove’s gas battery, 
contains two platinised platinum electrodes, 
each enclosed within a glass vessel open at 
the bottom. The upper parts of the vessels 
contain a gas, e.g. hydrogen, while the lower 
parts contain dilute acid. Each electrode lies 
partly in the gas and partly in the electrolyte. 
The vessels are arranged side by side in a wider 
vessel partially filled with the acid solution 
so that the electrolyte extends continuously 
from one electrode to the other. This “ cell ” 
has an E,M.E. if the pressures of the gas, 
and pjj, in the electrode vessels, A and B, 
are unequal. If Px exceeds p^, the i)otential 
of B is higher than that of A. When the 
cell acts, gas passes through the platinised 
platinum into the solution at A and out of the 
solution at B. The masses passing in and 
out are equal and, for given pressures, the 
action is reversible, the E.M.F. required to 
produce the reverse charge being in the limit 
identical with E, the E.M.F. of the cell. 
Energy can be taken from the cell, at constant 
temperature T, by connecting it in opposition 
with a condenser, charged so that the potential 
difference between its plates is E, and allowing 
the capacity of the condenser to rise indefinitely 
slowly, e.g. by allowing the plates to approach 
against the action of the force by which 
they are kept apart. Concurrently the press- 
ures Pi and p 2 supposed maintained 

constant by means of pistons w-orking in 
cylinders, one attached to each electrode 
vessel. Let u;! be the volume of gas which 
disappears at pressure pj from A, and appears 
at volume '^2 pressure in B, when the 
quantity of electricity dq flows round the 


circuit. The work supplied from the cell 
during this change is neglect- 

ing the irreversible loss of heat, which can be 
made vanishingly small. The cell can he 
restored to its original condition by compress- 
ing isothermally the gas which has appeared 
round B, from and Pa to iq and p^, and then 
adding it to the gas round A. The work done 

on the gas during this process is I pdv. 

J '(’i 

The net work obtained from the cell during 
this constant temperature cycle must he 
zero. Hence 


which may be written 




If the gas obeys the law pv=UP, this be- 
comes 

B*jf=7cTlog^\ 

whore h is a constant of whicli the value 
depends upon dq. If tlio gramme molecule of 
the gas gives rise to two gramme ions, each 
of valency n, then 

h _ ^ 

dq 2 ? 2 -E' 


where R is the gas constant per gramme 
molecule. Hence 




RT 


log 


El 

P^ 


This result may be taken to mean that the 
potential of the liquid with respocit to the 
electrode increases witli y) and that E repre- 
sents the difforonoo between two “ contact 
X)otential differences.” This view may be 
exi)ros8ed by the equation 
RT 


where gTTjj represents the amount hy which 
the potential of the solution oxcooda that of 
the electrode. 

If there is a value p^ for the pressure of 
the gas such that (g7r|j)j^o=0; then we could 
write for any pressure %) the equation 

, , RT p 

(B’rnV-2„J,OoS^- 

Throughout it is assumed that the gaseous law, 
_23?;/T= constant, is obeyed. 

When the gas employed in the cell is not 
hydrogen, but, e.g., oxygen or chlorine, it gives 
rise to negative ions in solution and the sign 
of the E,M. F. is reversed. The lower pressure 
electrode is now the negative pole of the 
battery, but the value of E is obtained as 
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before. For this case, subject to’ the same 
simplifying assumptions, we get 


(s'^A)i' 


RT 

'2n'f 


log 


Ppl 


where A represents the gas yielding the anions 
and the electrolyte is, e.g.f a solution of the 
acid HA. 

These results can. be used to improve the 
account given earlier of the way in which 
polarisation arises. For brevity we take the 
simplest example, electrodes of platinised 
platinum in a solution of HA, giving ions of 
unit valency. Let a polarising E.M.F. E be 
applied and imagine that incipient electrolysis 
occurs, however small E may be. The gases 
A and H will accumulate in and around the 
anode and cathode respectively. When their 
partial pressures have risen to pTi and the 
haek e will be 

( S^h)33h ■“ (s'^a)pa -- 


The current will fall as pa and increase, and 
would vanish if they reached the values re- 
quired to make e=E. They can never quite 
reach these values, however, for the gases 
will he continuously escaping, e.g. by diffusion 
and convection, and the final value of E — e 
will he that required to allow the supply to 
balance the loss. 

With each successive increase of E the 
pressures of electrolysed gas in anode and 
cathode will rise. A limit will be reached 
when pu ^Q-ch equal to the atmo- 

spheric pressure. Tjie hack E.M.F. will not 
increase further with increase of E and visible 
decomposition will ensue — the earlier stages 
preceding this final one in much the same way 
as evaporation precedes boiling. 

We have taken a hypothetical case, but 
there is much experimental evidence, which 
cannot be given here, to prove its value as 
an indication of wbat occurs in general. It 
shows that while the simple condenser theory 
already described may he correct as far as it 
goes, it omits one essential fact. The i^otential 
cliflerence between an electrode and a solution 
cannot be altered while everything else re- 
mains the same. Concomitant changes, either 
in the electrode or in the electrolyte, must 
occur at the same time. Hence the first rush 
of electrioity, observed when an E.M.E. is 
a])plied to an electrolytic cell, represents not 
surface effects only hut volume effects as well. 
This is clearly seen in the experiments de- 
scidlred by Rothd (Joum. de Physique, 1904, 
p. 085 ; also Ann. de Ohm- et de PJiysiqne, 
11)04) in which an oscillograph was used 
inst('nd of a l)allistic galvanometer and the 
charging current recorded photographically. 

When the electrodes are not made of 
platinised platinum, and even then in many 


cases, the phenomena antecedent to gas evolu- 
tion can be much less simple than we have sup- 
posed. It would appear that the complications 
are due in part to physical causes, such as 
supersaturation, and in part to chemical causes, 
such as the formation of compounds between 
the electrodes and the deposited ions. The 
existence of such effects, which are said to 
result in overvoltage,” is of considerable 
technical importance ; but is outside the scope 
of the present article (see, e.g., Allmand, 
Applied Mectrochemistry (Arnold ) ; Newbery, 
(7Acm. Soc. J., 1916, cix. pt. 2). 

§ (19) Liquid Concen'tration Cells. — An- 
other aspect of polarisation, important in 
connection with electro-deposition, is seen in 
the case in which the electrolyte is a salt ol 
the metal of which the electrodes are composed. 

Here polarisation occurs because of the 
changes in the concentration of the electrolyte 
which arise when the current flows. This case 
is elucidated by consideration of a second type 
of concentration cell in which the concentration 
difference occurs in the electrolyte and not in 
the electrodes. The E.M.E. can be calculated 
in this case by a method analogous to that 
employed before. 

The general arrangement of the cell is — 
metal M : solution of MA : less concentrated 
solution of MA : metal M. For simplicity, 
suppose that the solutions, containing and 
Nj gramme molecules per c.o. respectively, 
are so dilute that each is completely ionised. 
When this cell is in action, the current 'flows 
through the electrolytes from the less con- 
centrated solution towards the stronger, the 
cathode loss tending to make the latter 
weaker and the anode gain to make the 
former stronger. During the passage of dq 
units of electricity round the circuit, it can be 

seen, by the aid of § (13), that — 

gramme cations and anions leave the solution 
round the electrode in the stronger solution, and 
that the same numbers appear in the region 
round the electrode in the weaker. It is neces- 
sary to find a method hy which the conc.en- 
trations of the solutions cum he kept at their 
original values. For this purpose, in each 
case, w© use a piston, operating on the electro- 
. lyto, in a cylinder of which the open end com- 
municates with the solvent through a “ semi- 
permeahle ” membrane. Through this the 
solvent, hut not the solute, can pass. The 
concentration of the stronger solution is main- 
tained by expelling solvent through one 
membrane ; that of the weaker solution is 
maintained l)y allowing solvent to enter 
through the other. Work is don© against tlio 
“osmotic pressure” in the former operation 
and hy means of it in the latter. Tliese 
operations corresjxjnd with those giving the 
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terms and of the calculation for 

the gas concentration cell. After the flow dq 
there is thus less of the stronger solution and 
more of the weaker. To restore the cell to 
its original condition the excess of the weaker 
solution, containing dN gramme molecules, is 
separated from the rest, and solvent is expelled 
from it through a semi-permeahle membrane 
until the concentration is that of the stronger 
solution. To this it is then added, bringing 
the cell back to its initial state. The work 
done in this operation corresponds with the 

rvi 

term 1 pdv of the earlier calculation. 
dvi 

It is known by experiment that the osmotic 
pressure of a very dilute solution contain- 
ing dIN gramme molecules of a salt in V 
c.o. is given, very nearly, by PV=2dN.KT. 
Assuming this law, the terms corresponding 
with dh above, balance out, 

ri\ 

and that corresponding with / pdv is 

2dN . RT =2dN . ET log 

./ r?N/Ni ® 


2 v 

u'-h V 




RT log 




f; 


For the same re^ason as before, this must 
equal Edg, where E is the’E.M.P. of the cell, 

„ 2v RT, N, 

^‘"u + v 

The reason why 2?;/(w + ?0 appears in this 
expression is seen when, as in the preceding 
case, we consider the factors of which E is 
composed. In the present case we have 


where represonts the contact potential 

difference between the solutions of concentra- 
tions Nj and Na. The latter potential diffor- 
enoe owes its existence, in all probability, to 
the fact that the rates of diffusion of the ions 
are. unequal, or, to put it in another way, to 
the fact that 2r/(w<*ht0 is not, in general, 
equal to unity. 

Without loss of generality in what follows 
we can, however, assume the electrolyte so 
chosen that v^'u ; in which csase will 

be zero, and we obtain ^ ® 


I ) r|i 

“ n V N,’ " 

an equation showing how the ]){)tential differ- 
ence between a metal and a solution of one 
of its salts depends upon the eonoentration of 
the latter. 

If, as in the precieding ease, there is a value 
Nfl of N, for which (j^7rj^j) = 0, we ean write 

. , ET No 


This equation, like that just obtained, is, 
however, dependent upon tlie assumption that 
every osmotic pressure involved is related to 
N in the way already described. Similar 
calculations may he made by utilising the 
fact that the vapour pressure of a solution 
depends upon its strength (cf. Helmholtz, 
Berl. Sitzber., 1882). The semi-permeahle 
membrane used in this method is the surface 
of the solution, through which molecules of 
the solvent only can pass. 

Such results, it will be seen, can be used 
without difficulty to account for the polarisa- 
tion which occurs when a current passes, by 
electrodes of a given metal, through a solution 
of one of its salts. 

A summary of the results of further study 
of polarisation, along the lines here indicated, 
will be found in a pajoer by Kruger {Phja, 
Zeits., 1910, xi. 719), who gives also {Zeits, f. 
Elektrochem.y 1910, xvi. 533) many references 
to the literature. « w t q 


ELECTROLYSIS, TECHNICAL 
APPLICATIONS OP 
I. General Introdttotion 
This article deals with the applications of 
electrolysis to the extraction, production, and 
refining of chemical products, omitting those 
subjects which are of primary interest to the 
electrical engineer, such as {a) primary cells, 
with the attendant great possibility of the 
direct conversion of the chemical energy of 
fuels into electrituil energy, (b) secondary cells 
or storage batteries, and (r) ele(!trolytic 
alternating current rectifiers. Electro-dicmical 
analysis is also loft out, hut a section la in- 
cluded on electroplating and elo(troty])ing. 

§ (1) Ei.iC!TROi.YTro Processes.^ — Before 
proceeding further, it will be well to consider 
broadly the features which distinguish elec- 
trolytic from ordinary chemical processes. 
Tlie most obvious one is that technical 
electrolytic ])r()eeHHes all lead to the jiro- 
duction of systems of higher chemical 
potential than the renuding systems, and that 
the increased energy eonhmt is snppliiul as 
eleotrioal energy, not in the form of heat or 
as the result of a dimimition in chemical 
energy of otlu^r added subHtmuuvs, The 
electric ourrent never plays Iho ])art of a 
mtalpfit. Further, it is well known that 
eleotrical energy can h(^ cdiangiHl to chemical 
energy in a way which fnuiuently api)roachos 
thermodynamicj reversiliility, and evem under 
technical conditions cloc-trolytic^ iirocesscs are 
generally chanudxu’iHod by a far higher con- 
version factor of the energy sn])])licd into 
chemical energy than, is the case when heat 

‘ Boo also “ Mhictrolysis anti Flotitrolyilc (Jon- 

auctioa/* 
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is -used. Except, however, under very excep- 
tional oirciimstances, the price of electrical 
energy la conaiderahly above that of heat 
energy, which largely nullifies this advantage. 
Another feature of electrolytic processes is 
partly inherent, and partly arises from the 
necessity of keeping as low as possible the 
irreversible losses of the expensive electrical 
energy. The currents which are found 
economic in practice are of such magnitude 
as to furnish comparatively small quantities 
of chemical product in a given time for the 
size of plant used. In other words, the time- 
space yield of the plant is low, and as the 
auxiliary chemical plant is usually large, 
owing to the fact that, in electrolytic reactions, 
we are to a great extent not dealing with 
matter in concentrated form — i.e. in solid or 
fused state — but in aqueous solution, the 
first costs of the whole installation for a given 
annual output are liable to he high. On the 
other hand, the substitution of low tem- 
perature electrolysis for high temiierature 
fuel-fired processes means a great saving in 
upkeep of plant. Finally, owing to the greater 
chemical simplicity of the reactions, electrolytic 
products are usually of a high degree of purity, 
and the same result follows from the use of 
electrical energy as against that of fuels. If 
impure raw materials are used, the impurities 
must either be removed beforehand or con- 
stantly eliminated during the process — 
otherwise disturbances will arise, electrolytic 
processes being more sensitive to such in- 
fluences than chemical processes. 

II. OUEREOT AND EnEROY EeFICIENOY 

We have spoken above of the conversion 
factor of the electrical energy supplied into 
the chemical energy of the final product. 
This is termed the energy efficiency of a process, 
and is composed of two factors, the current 
efficiency and the voltage efficiency. 

§ (2) Factors AXf'FEOTiNa Oubrent Effi- 
OiER'CY. — In all technical electrolyses the 
(piaiitity of the desired jxrocluct finally 
obtained falls short of the theoretical quantity 
calculated from Faraday’s law. This is not 
duo to a breakdown of the law, hut to a 
variety of other reasons. Losses occur from 
current leaks and short circuitB. Frequently 
two or more electrode reactions, resulting in 
different products, only one of which is 
required, take place simultaneously. Thus, 
in addition to chlorine, o.Kygen is sometimes 
evolved at the anode during brine electrolysis. 
And when an impure metal is being refined, 
the impurities, as well as the main constituent, 
will pi’obahly be dissolved at the anode, and 
in Hill Jill (piantify deposited on the cathode. 
I\Iot’<‘ important are the losses due to second- 
ary oheniica! reaetcioiis between the primary 


products formed at the electrodes and other 
substances present, e.g. water, or substances 
dissolved in the bath, perhaps the electrode 
material itself. Further, the primary products 
may be liberated under such conditions that 
they diffuse away rapidly from the neighhour- 
hood of the electrode, and perliaps recombine 
with substances produced at the other elec- 
trode, or they may be volatile or for some 
reason difficult to collect. For example, in 
the Castner process for making sodium by 
electrolysis of fused caustic soda, some of the 
metal is lost by vaporisation, some burns 
away before and whilst being collected, some 
dissolves in the molten electrolyte and diffuses 
to the anode, where it combines with the 
oxygen being liberated there, and some reacts 
with the water which is simultaneously 
produced during the electrolysis. Lastly, 
either the final product or an intermediate 
product may be itself unstable and decom- 
pose before it can bo removed or transformed 
into its final form. Examples are respectively 
furnished by sodium hydrosulpliite and by 
the r61e played by sodium hypochlorite in the 
manufacture of sodium clil orate. 

The ratio of the yield obtained to the 
theoretical yield oalciilatcd from Faraday’s 
law is the airrerit effideMcy, In technical 
practice it nearly always varies between 
40 per cent and lOO per cant. 

§ (3 ) Facto its a ffeotinq Yoltaob. En-eeq y 
EFPiorBNCY.~The voltage taken by a tech- 
nical cell is chiefly made up of three factors. 
Firstly and most important is the theorotical 
voltage noeessary to bring about the change 
under thermodynamically reversihlo condi- 
tions. This is Icnown as thc^ revermblc deamh 
position voltage. In many caHcs it cum bo 
closely nu^aaurcal by gradually increasing the 
potential dilference across the terminals of 
the cell, and ])lotting it against the resulting 
current, '^riie latter will at first itre reuse very 
slowly (“diffiiHion” or “residual” current), 
but will sud(l(‘uly rise when the applied 
voltage has roaelu'd a et'rtaiii dclinite vafue, 
sufficient to bring about (k'eomposition at the 
eloctrodoH. This value approximates to the 
reversihlo deeom position voltage. In other 
caaea thiH magnitud(‘ cannot. Ik* nu'iisurod, 
but is calculable th(vrino<lynnmi<',nlly from the 
free energy relations of th(* (liHereni substamies 
involved. In any casi^ it is tlu^ algidiraio 
sum of the iwersihle jiotcntijd (iilT(*r(*n(*('s at 
the two cIectrodc.(‘I(K*trolyl(' Huibnu's, 

The second fac'tor inthumcing voltage is the 
existence of H|>e{rifi(! iru’-vi^rsiblc at the 

electrodes. Of th(*sts two in iiarticuhir should 
be mcntiomul, vW.. orvrroltagv and pasMvity. 
The former is nut with ulu‘n one of the 
electrode [products Ih a gas, such as hy<lrog(m, 
chlorine, or I*. \ygcn. If tlu* potential (fitTcUMU-o 
electrode-el('ctr()lyt(‘ la* nuNusured at nuch an 
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electrode during the passage of current, it- will 
be found that it differs from the reversible 
value, sometimes considerably, in. the direc- 
tion indicating increased polarisation. This 
difference is known as the overvoltage, and is 
dependent in the first instance on the specific 
nature of the evolv^ed gas and of the electrode 
material. Aa would be expected from such an 
irreversible effect, it increases with fall oftem- 
pera-ture and with increased current density, 
and often exceeds a volt in magnitude. 

Passivity is frequently encountered when a 
metal is made the anode in an electrolyte. 
Such an electrode, when brought to a potential 
wbicli Bhould cause it to go into solution 
reversibly, does not dissolve, and an increased 
anodic polarisation is necessary before current 
will paKSs. In extreme oases no solution of 
the metal at all occurB, but another electrode 
process, e.g. gas evolution, takes place. The 
ferrous metals— iron, nickel, chromium, etc. — 
exhibit passivity in a marked degree. So also 
do gold and platinum. In the last ease the 
pro|:)erty is a valuable one, as it enables the 
metal to be uscmI as anode in brine electrolysis 
cells. As with overvoltage, the magnitude 
of the passivity polarisation depends on the 
specific nature of the electrode, and is affected 
in the same way by changes in temperature 
and current density. The natxire of the 
electrolyte also has an effect. Oxidising ions, 
such as NO/ and CIO^', assist, whilst H‘ ions 
and halogen ions diminish passivity. The 
(sauses of both overvoltage and passivity 
effects are still in dispute, and cannot be 
discusscMl here. Their im|>ortance in technical 
practice is grciat, 

Apart from the above, the voltage of a cell 
is of course^ kr'g(fiy determined by the ohmic 
re^sistance of the eh'cirolyte. This is reduced 
as far as practicable hy bringing the electrodes 
iK'iir to (Uie another and by raining the 
temperature, limits Ixdng set by increased 
liability to difTusi<ui and chomical lossas, as 
well as hy tlu' posHibility of short eircunts- 

hhnally, t-wo minor fa<5tora affecting voltage 
inimt bes mcmtii )iu'(l concentration polarisa- 
tion in the cU‘c*trolyte brought about hy 
(do(d,rolyHis (this is geiumlly xioutralisod by 
(iffective <-ireula(ioii of t’hf^ bath liquors) and 
loHBCH in h^ads and teriniualfi, dcpKUuiing on 
their r(*sisl nnce and <in the etlieion(y of the 
eon tacts made. 

'^lH^ ratio of {ji(‘ reversible <le('nmpositi<)n 
voltages to fli(^ (vll voltage is the %m\kigt 
(\i\wUm'ii of prtxa'ss, and the ratio of the 
tluH)r(t;ie:il amount of energy recpiirad per 
unit of subHiauc(‘ actual ly produced or re- 
covered to tlu^ actual amount exporuM, Le, 
the prf)duci of f.h<‘ eurrent effidoncy and the 
voltage elhei(uiey, givu'S the emripj e.fficiency 
of the ])ro(i<'tiH. Such on{u’gy ethciencios are 
of course lower than tlici corresponding 


current efficiencies. Thus in brine electrolysis 
(alkali and chlorine, chlorates, hypochlorites), 
they vary between 20 per cent and 70 percent. 

III. The TEaiiNTCAL Electrolv'Sis Bath 

§ (4) General. — A technical electrolysis 
bath with aqueous electrolyte may absorb up 
to six or seven volts — seldom more. Using 
D.C. generators, furnishing say 200 volts, it 
is therefore necessary to coiipile up a large 
number of cells in series. The current taken 
by a single cell will be determined by the 
nature of the electrolysis, the most convenient 
dimensions of unit from other points of view, 
the eflficiency of circulation required, the hest 
working temperature, labour charges, etc., 
etc. Thus a small unit with plenty of surface 
for cooling is best for low temperature work. 
If, further, there is, as is usual, a continuous flow 
of electrolyte tbrougliout the plant, a small 
unit, involving frequent changes of direetion 
of flow, will mean relatively good circulation 
of the liquors, reclinical units frequently 
take IffOO-dOOt) atnpores, seldom more, and 
often less. If they are of small capacity * it 
may be necessary to connect up two or more 
paralleled series of cells with a single generator. 
The disadvantage of having too many cells 
in series is that a mishap to one unit puts a 
large number out of action until it is rectifled. 

The bath itself is usually made of cement, 
concrete, slate, or lead -lined wood. Glazed 
earthenware and glass are also employed, 
whilst iron and lead are used on occasion, 
serving at the same time as an electrode. 
To avoid voltage losses, the separate cells 
are carefully insulated on earthenware or 
porfKdain, and am iisiially mounted so that 
they can ho inB|)ecte(] from iiiiderneabh. The 
arrangement of the ekicd-rodcs varies consider- 
ably, In nutal ] production and refining, a 
largo luimher of anodes aro paralleled hy 
means of a cominon bus -bar, and arranged 
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alternately with a similar set of cathodes, 
thus ensuring a big surface with a correspond- 
ing large current, and, at the same time, 
permitting the use of a bath of convenient 
dimensions {Fig, 1a). Oa the other hand, in 
the "series” system of copper refining, the 
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electrodes are arranged in the bath parallel 
to one another in such a way that they act as 
electrodes, one side being the anode 
and the other the cathode, the two end elec- 
trodes being connected to the external source 
of current {Fig. 1b). In such an arrangement 
the current is of course small, the voltage high. 
And if the electrolyte resistance is not high 
compared with the electrode polarisation, 


shunt current losses will occur, owing to a 
fraction of the electrolysis not taking place 
between adjacent electrodes. Electrolytic 
baths for other purposes are all designed on 
one of these two principles (generally the 
former, i.e, high amperes, low volts), though 
the actual details of the arrangement adopted 
depend largely on the particular process con- 
cerned. The Finlay alkali-chlorine cell has 
a number of alternate anodes and cathodes 
separated by diaphragms and paralleled. 
Most other alkali -chlorine cells have one 
anode or set of anodes, with a cathode on 
each side or below. Certain hypochlorite and 
chlorate cells, also water electrolysers, have 
bipolar electrodes. Details will be discussed 
later. 

Copper, with its high volume electrical 
conductivity, is the metal most frequently 
used for leads and bus-bars. Aluminium, 
which has a higher weight electrical conduc- 
tivity than copper, is also employed to a 
considerable extent. It has the advantage 
of being less attacked in an atmosphere 
containing chlorine. Where practicable, bus- 
bars and electrodes are securely bolted together 
to avoid contact losses. If, however, the 
electrodes are being constantly removed and 
replaced, as in metal refining, they are simply 
suspended from the bus-bars, care being taken 
to secure contact between clean and plane 
surfaces. 

§ (5) Electrodes. —The important points to 
be considered in technical electrodes, other 
than soluble anodes or cathodes on which 
metal is being deposited, are {a) their chemical 
resistivity, {b) their overvoltage for the gas- 
or gases that are liable to be liberated at their 
surfaces. Iron, platinum, lead, mercury, and 
graphite are the most important cathode 
materials. Iron is generally used in alkaline 
solutions, e.g. in many alkali-chlorine cells. 
It is chemically stable, and has a low hydrogen 


overvoltage. Smooth platinum is used in the 
form of bipolar electrodes in various types 
of electrolytic bleach cells. It too has a low 
hydrogen overvoltage, though greater than that 
of iron. Platinised platinum at normal current 
densities has a practically negligible hydrogen 
overvoltage, but cannot be used technically, 
as its surface readily disintegrates. Lead is 
used in the Schoop water electrolyser, which 
employs dilute sulphuric acid 
as electrolyte. It has a very 
high hydrogen overvoltage {e.g. 
1*2 volts at a current density of 
10 amps/dm . 2 in 2n . PI 2 SO 4 at 
room temperature). The most 
commonly used cathode 
material when working v/ith 
acid solution is, however, 
graphite, which is chemically 
stable, and has a low hydrogen 
overvoltage. Mercury is used as cathode 
in a particular class of alkali-chlorine cells. 
The object here is to produce a sodium or 
potassium amalgam, without simultaneous 
evolution of hydrogen, and the fact that 
hydrogen overvoltage at mercury is as high 
as, or higher than, that at lead, makes this 
possible. In practice a high current density 
is used, and 95 per cent to 99 per cent of the 
cathodic current in such cells is carried by the 
alkali metal ions. 

The subject of technical anodes is of greater 
importance, in view of their general liability 
to attack by anodic chlorine or oxygen. The 
important anode materials used in chlorine 
cells are platinum, hard carbon (similar to 
gas carbon), graphite, and magnetic iron 
oxide (Ee 304 ). Platinum is used in chlorate 
manufacture, in certain mercury cells, and 
also, as bipolar electrodes, in bleach electro- 
lysers. It shows considerable resistance to 
the action of chlorine, but is slowly attacked 
in course of time, particularly at higher 
temperatures. An alloy containing 10 per 
cent iridium is far more resistive,, and is 
generally employed. Under technical condi- 
tions, the chlorine overvoltage amounts to 
0-7 volt in alkali-chlorine cells. Owing to the 
high price of the metal, and the necessity of 
utilising its surface to the maximum extent, 
platinum electrodes are frequently of net or 
gauze construction. The use of graphite has 
almost completely replaced the use of hard 
carbon anodes in brine electrolysis. Both 
materials are very resistive to chlorine. 
But varying quantities of oxygen are also 
invariably produced anodically in brine cells, 
and the hard carbon is far more readily 
attacked by this gas than is graphite. When 
once such anodes have started to burn away 
they disintegrate more or less rapidly, and 
foul the electrolyte. Hard carbon anodes 
which are partly graphitised are in use, and 
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have of course intermediate properties. 
Graphite possesses the additional advantages 
of having a higher electrical conductivity, 
and of being soft and easily machined. By 
means of a suitable preliminary chemical 
treatment, the exact nature of which is 
unknown, anodes can be made with a continu- 
ous life of several years before replacement is 
necessary. Their chlorine overvoltage value 
is very low. Prom the point of view of 
chemical resistivity, cast magnetite anodes are 
the most satisfactory, and are now coming 
more generally into use. They are made by 
fusing up decopperised iron pyrites (chiefly 
ferric oxide) in the electric furnace. Impurities 
are volatilised, and x>a^rtial decomposition into 
ferrous oxide occurs. To the melt is added 
sufficient powdered ferric oxide to make a 
homogeneous mass of PcgO^ on solidification, 
and the anodes are then cast in the form of 
hollow cylinders, closed at the bottom, and 
about J" thick. They are eoated internally 
with copper electrolytically, and contact thus 
made with a copper ring at the upper end. 
Their conductivity is not high, but is sufficient. 
Unfortunately they have a high chlorine over- 
voltage, greater than that at platinum. 

For use with alkaline electrolytes evolving 
oxygen, iron or nickel can be employed. In 
acid solution, iron can sometimes be used, 
but platinum is, from a chemical point of 
view, more satisfactory. Lead is widely used, 
and electro -de|:) 08 ited lead and manganese 
X^eroxides, as also magnetite, have been utilised 
with success in certain instances. Excox)t 
in the case of platinum in alkaline solution, 
the oxygen overvoltage values are low, and 
seldom exceed ()*5 volt. 

§ (6) I)iAPHEAQMS.— These are exteirsively 
employed in cases where it is necessary to pre- 
vent mixing of the anolyto and catholyte. To 
be satisfactory, they must have a low electrical 
resistance, and l)e at the same time mechanic- 
ally strong and unattacked chemically. A 
great many substances have been tested or 
recommended from time to time. For use in 
alkaline solutions, cement and asbestos are the 
usual starting materials, the ])()rosity being 
adjusted by suitable treatment. For use in 
acid solutions, diaphragms have been devised 
consisting of siliceous material or artificial 
corundum (alunclum), or mixtures of the two. 
The porosity can be regulated by the deposition 
of hydrated silicic acid. Good quality canvas 
or linen is also used. 

IV. Elkctrolyttc] Sotattion AN'I> 
Deposition of M:ktals 

§ (7) hhjEaTRO-BEPOSiTiON. — Before pro- 
ceeding to the subject of electro - plating, 
a, few special points in connection with 
the electro -clexiosition and anodic solution 


of metals must be discussed. If a solution 
of a metallic salt be electrolysed, using a 
cathode of the same metal, metal deposition 
should take place as soon as the cathodic 
polarisation exceeds the value corresponding 
to the equilibrium potential difference elec- 
trode-electrolyte, assuming the metal to be 
more readily deposited than hj^lrogen. In 
certain cases irreversible effects come into 
play, necessitating a considerably greater 
polarisation. Examples are the dexiosition 
of iron and nickel from solutions of their 
sulx^liatea, the dexiosition of coxiper and zinc 
from solutions of their alkali double cyanides, 
etc. Moi’e important are the 
which may occur if the cathode consists of 
another metal which can form an alloy with 
the metal present in the electrolyte. In 
this case depolarisation will take place — the 
deposited metal will not exert its full electro* 
lytic solution xiressure, and can be plated out, 
initially at all events, a.t a lower x^olarisation 
than that wliich corresxionds to its normal 
equilibrium value. An extreme case is the 
depolarising action of the mercury cathode 
in mercury alkali-chlorine cells, which, together 
with the high hydrogen overvoltage at a 
mercury surface, renders the formation of 
alkali metal amalgams possible. Other cases 
of alloying occur very frequently, and probably 
X)lay a big part in determining whether or 
not, when one metal is plated out on another, 
the deposit will adhere well. 

The physical state of a deposited metal is 
of great importance. It is nearly always 
desirable to have it in coherent form, and the 
eleotroxdater in addition wants a deposit 
that can be polished. There are many factors 
that determine the form of an electro -deposit, 
and, by changing them, the state of aggrega- 
tion, hardness, etc., of one and the same 
metal can undergo very considerable varia- 
tions. The more concentrated the electrolyte, 
the more coherent and fine-grained is the 
dexiosit. A dilute electrolyte favours the 
formation of loose crystals. An electrolyte 
containing the metal in the form of a comxilex 
anion, e.g. double cyanides, tartrates, etc., 
will, as a rule, give a denser and smoother 
de|)osit than will an electrolyte containing 
the metal as cation. If the metal is xiresent 
as cation, ' a slightly acid electrolyte is desir- 
able to xn'cvent the p*’®cix)itati()n of basic 
salts. The effect of current density is some- 
what compLx. If it is very low, an adherent 
coarsely crystalline deposit is the rule. As it 
is raised, the dexmait becomes finer in grain, 
harder, and brighter. If raised still higher, 
the concentration of metal ion in the electrolyte 
in the immediato mvighliourhood of the elec- 
trode is dejileted more rax)idly than it can be 
regenerated by diffusion, stirring, etc., the 
effect being to give a non-adherent deposit. 
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It follows that firm deposits are favoured by 
good circiulatiou of the electrolyte. The effect 
of temperature is again twofold. If the 
coneentration and current density are of the 
right magnitude, a fine-grained hard deposit 
is favoured by a low temperature, a higher 
temperature giving bigger crystals. If, how- 
ever, concentration is somewhat low, and 
current density somewhat high, a more 
adherent deposit can he got at a high tempera- 
ture than at a low, owing to the increased 
rate of diffusion of ions into the layer of 
electrolyte immediately surrounding the 
cathode. One last point i.s the enormous 
effect often exerted on the nature of a deposit 
by the addition of a small quantity of some 
organic substance, often colloidal in nature, to 
the electrolyte. If the right addition agent 
is chosen — the action is specific for different 
metals — a very fine - grained and smooth 
deposit will result under conditions which 
would otherwise furnish a coarsely crystalline 
metal. If too much he added, the deposit 
becomes brittle, and contains appreciable 
amounts of organic matter. Example.s are 
the addition of gelatine to a copper hath, of 
resorcinol to a zinc bath, and of pyrogallol to 
a lead tank. A. discussion of the reasons for 
this effect would lead us too far— it suffices to 
say that it is undoubtedly connected with the 
adsorption of the addition agent on the sur- 
face of the depositing particles of the metal. 

The physical state of the metal also influences 
its anodic behaviour. Thus a cast metal -will 
dissolve more readily than metal that has 
been worked by drawing or hammering, and 
metal that has been electro -deposited dissolves 
usually less easily than other forms, though 
more evenly. Both cast and wrought metals 
are less homogeneous than electro-deposited 
metal, and tend, when used as anodes, to leave 
their less soluble parts undissolved, in tlie 
form of ‘‘slimes.” “Slimes” arc of course 
chiefly produced when anodes are used con- 
taining other metals as iinpnriticB, If those 
are, less noble than the main constituent, they 
will enter solution. If more noble, they will 
remain undissolved. The redations may bo 
somewhat complicated if such less iiohle 
foreign metals a, re dissolved in the main con- 
stituent of the anode in the form of a homo- 
geneous alloy. In this ease a metal may find 
its electrolytic solution ]:)ressure so decreased, 
and its ‘‘noble ” character so enhanced, that 
it may not dissolve, hut remain in the “ slimes.” 

V. Electro PLA i’iHG and Electrotypino 

§ (8) ( hoN Idhwd'.^ i.s the art of 

covering a, metallic surfaAte byek^ctro-deposition 
with an iidlierent coating of .some other metal, 
tile form of tlie oi'iginal surface being fully 
retained. Tlie second metal rnay be deposited 


for ■ decorative purpose ‘s, or btHuuise of its 
superior resistance to chemical atul atmospheiht 
influences. Eloctrotyjiitig is the art of rc^pro- 
ducing tlio form of an objiwt by (detd-ro- 
deposition on a cast or lu^irative. 

As an electro -deposit (‘t I mdal laytu’ must 
before all be firnily adhctx'nt, all artiidcs to lie 
electroplated arc very (‘uudully <iIea,iUMl. I’hey 
are first “ bufi’ed,” hr. all lile marks, irregu- 
larities, etc., puxluccd during luamifaelun^ arc's 
removed by suitable polishing inachimss. I’hon 
they are eleaused from gnuiw^ l>y dipping into 
a boiling caustic alkali sohitiori, and the last 
traces of rust or oxide nre rcmovcMl hy pickling 
in a solution, usually acid, of tu>m])OHiti<)n 
depending on tlie nature of tht‘ article to ht* 
treated. From there they go to th(‘ [ilating 
bath, in some easeH after a furtluu* mechanitial 
preparation of tluu'r surface*. W’luui the acid 
jnckling liath is inadmisHiblc (tht^ evolved 
hydrogen may dissolve in the iiu'tnl and niter 
its mechanical })ro|)erti<'s), the o.xide layer is 
removed by wire bruslK's or by sand-blasting. 
Electrolytic rncthodn of <'k'aiiiiig ha vcalso Ikwu 
devised and app(‘ar to he coining into favour. 
The articles are madt* the cathotles in a hoIu- 
tion of either a<dd or alkali, and both grease 
and scale are very cffiidently removed. In 
some eases tlie eomu'etions arc so arrangctl 
that the (uirrcnt ean he Bwitclied over, the 
articles becoming tlu' anodes for any desired 
perio<l. Both in electrolytic cleaning and in 
the pickling bath, the gas evolution itunoves 
much of the scmle mecdianicnlly. 

As the objetda in the plating vats are being 
continually romovx^d and replaced, an arrange- 
ment of any eonsithunble munher of tanks 
in series would proven vvvy iucc n\ venient . I'hey 
are therefore conntK'.li'd in parallel as far as 
possible, and eurrent taken from a low voHagt' 
dynamo of liigh anqxu’agis Much tank should 
ho supplied separati'Iy with volt under, am- 
meter, and regulating resistanci'. Wlum work- 
ing under standard eonditions, the voltuu'tcr 
ean be eliminated, and an ampere-hour meter 
conveniently uscmI for a ningh' tank or std of 
tanks. The olijects umlcr tns'itnumt art' 
Huspeiided hy hooks from eopp<‘r rods, resting 
on buH-bars jWHsing round lh<‘ t'dgc'.s of tin* 
vat, i^y MKuins of an <'Xc(Mitri<*, flay ean 1 h‘ 
gently moved to and fn> insid(‘ tii(‘ bath. 
Additional cireulation ean Ik‘ provi<ied hy 
“beaters” similarly connecttMl up, or hy 
blowing in air. Snmll obji'cts are eoiifaiiH'd 
in metal hasketH, 'Tlu' aiUMles, which consist- 
when |)ossihle of a pure sainph' of t!ic‘ imdal 
to be plated, are Bimilarly <’onne<'ted up in 
parallel, and anTingcd alt c'l-nately vutli tlu^ 
eathode nrtiek's. (hire is tnk»'ii hi* utilise' tlu* 
whole eross-Hctd ion of lh(‘ bath and to dispose 
the anodes symmetrically, in order that tlu* 
eathode aitieles hIiuII ' be evenly plntcfj. 
Auxiliary anodes are phu'c-il for this purpose 
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in spedal positions wlien required. If neces- 
sary, tile anodes are enclosed in linen or 
parclunent bags to retain the slimes. If the 
electrolyte is to be heated, this is done by 
leaden steam coils. 

The current density used varies, according 
to the particular process and conditions of 
electrolysis, between Od and 2 ainps/dm.^ 
The thickness of the deposit is very small — 
usually measured in thousandths of a mni. 
for cheap articles, and rarely exceeding a 
few tenths of a mm. At the end of the plating 
the articles are washed, dried, and finally 
polished. In some cases, particularly if com- 
paratively thick deposits are being plated, 
the articles are occasionally removed from the 
bath during tlie course of the electrolysis, and 
the surface polished by suitable means. 

§ (9) Zinc Plating.^^ — Z inc plating (wet gal- 
vanising) is replacing hot galvanising (dipping 
the articles in a hath of molten zinc) to an 
increasing extent, for the purpose of protecting 
iron and steel surfaces against atmospheric 
influences. More resistant coatings of easily 
controllable thickness can be produced and 
there is less waste of zinc. The electrolyte is 
nearly always a fairly strong solution of 
ZiiSO^i — say 30 grams zinc per litre — with the 
addition of some other salt such as NagSO^ 
or Mg80,i to increase the conductivity. A 
little FC8O4 alum improves the deposit, 
probably owing to the jiresence of small 
quantities of csolloidal hydroxide, and the 
addition of boric acid has been recommended 
to regulate the acidity. An average bath will 
be worked at 150^’, witli a current density of 
2 amps/dm. and will take aliout 3*5 volts. 
The curi'cnt efficiency is almost 100 per cent. 

§ (10) NiCKKn PuATiNG. — This is of great im- 
portance, owing to the mechanical strength, 
chemical resistivity, and capacity for polish 
of tlie metal. The electrolyte conaiists of the 
sulphate- 10 to If) grams /litre of the metal™- 
with the addition of a large quantity of am- 
monium sulphate to increase the condiuitivity. 
A little boric or (I trie acid confers the right 
acidity, whicli must be carefully regulated by 
the addition of sulphurici acid or by hanging 
bags containing nickel (iarbonate in the bath. 
A certain amount of acid is produced at the 
anodes, which do not dissolve in amounts 
quite correBponding to Faraday's Law, and 
some hydrogen is always [)roduced at the 
cathodes. This must not lie allowed to 
become too groat, or the dejiosit will become 
brittle and non-adherent. Hence the need 
for careful regulation of tlio acidity. This can 
partly be effected by adjusting the relative 
numbers of cast (readily soluble) and rolled 
(less readily soluble) anodes. For ordinary 
work, the vats are run at 2()“-25®. If thick 
deposits are required, the temperature should 
be raised to 70°, or special solutions used. The 


current density will average 0-3 -0-5 amp/dm.^, 
and the voltage 3 volts. A higher voltage is 
usually applied for the first few moments the 
articles are in the bath, until they are com- 
pletely covered with a film of metal. The 
current efficiency approaclies 95 per cent. 

The above two metals are plated out from 
sulphate solutions. In all other important 
electroplating processes, viz. deposition of 
silver, gold, copper, and brass, a solution of 
the corresponding double cyanide with potas- 
sium is used, iircjiared by the addition of 
potassium cyanide to an aqueous solution of 
an appropriate salt. A smooth dense deposit is 
obtained which can readily he polished. 

§ (11) Silver Plating.— -This is probably 
the most important branch of the electro- 
plater’s art. The solutions used contain 12-15 
grams/ litre of metallicailver, present asKAgCy^, 
together with a considerable excess of KOy. 
Owing to the action of atmospheric OO^, gradu- 
ally increasing amounts of KgOGa formed 
in them. Unless present in excessive quan- 
tities, this does not affect the plating qualities 
of the bath. When necessary, the liquors can 
be regenerated by the addition of BaCyg, 
which precipitates the carbonate as insoluble 
BaCOg. The anodes are rolled sheets of 
“ fine ” silver, and dissolve quantitatively. 
Their surface should be as nearly as possible 
equal to the surface of the cathodic articles 
to be plated. The electrolysis is best carried 
out at room temporature. Silver deposition 
is nearly (piantitativo, a current efficiency of 
99 per cent being readily obtained. The most 
suitable current density is about 015 amp/dm.^, 
at a voltage of one volt, ’'The deposit is of a 
dull white colour which can lie readily iiolished. 
The addition of a trace of carlioii biBulphide 
to the bath efIcHrts a romarkalile change, giving 
a bright shining deposit of close texture. Its 
action is doubtlesM analogous to those of other 
addition agents already mentioned, 

( 12) (foLi) Plating.— I’his is (uirried out in 
a bath containing b-8 grams/litro of gold, with 
an excess of Kdy. Diqicmding on the class of 
work to ho doiKs and the colour of the (kqxmit 
required, tlic^ baths are worki'd at room tem- 
perature or at, say, 70‘\ Obji'cts of intric^ate 
design are best plated at a higli tempeu’ature, 
in coriHequenec^ of the higlus* rate of diffusion 
of the eliH^trolyte info tlu^ interstices of the 
articles. The voltage will of course depend 

on the temiierature at 2(f* four volts is about 

normal. 'Tht^ amxh^s (»f lino gold in the 
form of very tliin sheets, in order to obtain 
the maximum surfjuio for a given weight. 
They exhibit paHsivity to a marked degree, 
and dissolve very slowly under normal current 
conditions. It is tluu’eforo necessary from 
time to time to add gold chloride to the 
electrolyte, as otluu'vviso the deposit loses its 
usual rich yellow colour. 
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§(13) Copper AND Brass Plating. — These 
processes are of importance as being frequently 
employed in giving a preliminary coating to 
articles before plating with other metals 
■which would not directly adhere to the original 
object. They owe their use in this connection 
to the marked tendency of copper to alloy form- 
ation. Thus, iron and steel articles are coated 
' with copper or brass preparatory to silver or 
nickel plating, as also are Britannia metal and 
lead-zinc alloys before bringing them into the 
nickel bath. A copper bath contains about 
25 grams/litre of copper as KCuCyg, with 20 
per cent excess KCy. The anodes are of pure 
sheet copper. The normal bath voltage is 
3-4 volts, and cathodic current density 0-3 
amp/dm,^. There is considerable hydrogen 
evolution at the cathode surface during plating, 
the current efficiency rarely exceeding 50 per 
cent. The case of brass-plating is interesting 
•from an electro -chemical j)oint of view. In 
acid solution, the single potentials of the two 
metals lie far apart, and an electrolyte con- 
taining the two metals only deposits copper. 
In a cyanide solution, however, owing to the 
greater tendency to anionic complex formation 
of the copper, their electrode potentials can 
be equalised, or, with a large excess of KCy, 
the zinc can actually be made more noble than 
the copper. With the depolarising alloy ejffect 
also coming in, it becomes quite possible to 
deposit alloys corresponding in composition 
and properties to commercial brasses (i.e, with 
20-40 per cent zinc). A suitable electrolyte 
contains about 12 grams/litre each of copper 
and zinc, present as KCuCy2 and Ka^iiCy,!, with 
about 10 per cent KCy in excess. Anodes of 
rolled brass are used, corresponding in com- 
position to the brass which is being plated out. 
The bath is usually’ worked cold, taking 4-6 
volts. The current density is variable, per- 
haps about 0*35 anip/dm.^ at the cathodes, 
and still lower at the anodes. There is marked 
hydrogen evolution at the cathodes, the 
current elficiency averaging 50 per cent. 

§ (14) Electrotvping.— Most electrotypes 
are of copper, sometimes coated for durability 
with a thin layer of iron or nickel, and are 
deposited from an acid copper sulphate hath, 
containing about 50 and 30 grams/litro of copper 
and free sulphuric acid respectively. The nega- 
tive (fasts of the original are usually prepared 
from gutta-i)e.rcha, though other materials, as 
])laster of Paris or a suitable wax, are some- 
iiriK'H used. Before putting in the bath, they 
are coated over with a thin layer of graphite 
which gives conductance, and are furnished 
with (foppcu* leads. Forms of fusible metal 
can also be used. The anodes are rolled 
.sluMfts of pure electrolytic copper. The 
(di'oti'oIysiB is (‘arri(K:l out at room temperature 
or soimnvhnt above it, with a current density 
of about 3 amps/dm. “ and a voltage of one volt. 


When the necessary thicdmess of metal has 
been deposited, the article is taken from the 
hath, the negative east detached by gently 
warming, and the electrotype backed with a 
low melting fusible alloy to give it the neces- 
sary rigidity. 

Iron electrotypes are also made, for subse- 
quent use as dies. The most suitable electro- 
lyte is a strong PeOlj solution, containing in 
addition KH4CI or CaClg to increase the con- 
ductivity. Great care must be paid to the 
exact acidity. The electrolyte should be just 
acid and no more, as otherwise a very brittle 
metal which easily rusts is produced, owing 
to the simultaneous formation of hydrogen 
at the cathode. If, on the other hand, the 
bath is not kept faintly acid, basic precipitates 
will form in the electrolyte. The anodes should 
he of the purest soft iron, and of area greater 
than .that of the cathodes. A high tempera- 
ture is favourable (70°-9()") and a liigh current 
density is employed — 5-10 arnps/dm.^ or even 
greater if the circulation of the electrolyte 
is efficient. 

Attention should finally be directed to the 
use of copper electrotypy for making seamless 
copper tubes of high temsile strength. The 
cathode negative is a revolving drum or 
cylinder, coated with a thin film of oil or 
graphite. The bath is of a(n*d copper sulphate, 
similar to the one mentioned above, and is 
usually run at room temperatures. The anodes 
are electrolytic copper. In order to ensure a 
dense, regular, and strong deposit, the cathode 
is continually hnrnished by agate hruslies, l)y 
glass beads kept suspended in the elootrolyte, 
or other means. Ingenious methods have 
been proposed for making (JO|)|)er wire or 
copper sheet from the cylinders which result. 
Cowper - Coles rocornmtmds working with 
rapidly revolving cathodcjs and liigh tem- 
peratures. Ilio increased fricition allows of the 
use of very high current densities. '’Tlie same 
inventor has succesafully developed the pro- 
duction of seamless iron tubes by elecstroty py. 

VI. Eleotrolytic) Extraction and 
Rkfining of Metals 

§ (15) Copter Extraction. — The electro- 
lytic refining of co|)per, one of the most im- 
portant of the electro -chemical in(luBtri(5S, is 
being dealt with in a si)eeial article of this 
Dictionary. ^ The extraction of the metal from 
its ores by elecstrolytic means has been thc^ 
subject of mnch investigation, but can only 
recently be said to have become a commercial 
success. It was laid down early in this artielt^ 
that one of the essential factors for the sutscess 
of an electrolytic process is an ekMitrolyte of 
regular composition, the impurities in which 
can be readily kept within defined limits. And 
in wet processes of metal extraction tlieso eon- 

^ See “Electrolytic Beflning of Copper/’ Vol. V. 
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clitic3ns are not easily satisfied. The coinposi- 
tion of the ore lliictuirtes. Such fluctuations, 
even when of small inagnitiide ecinsidered 
absolutely, are of particular importance with 
those ores which are too poor for pyro-treat- 
ment, and which are generally the ores 
treated by wet methods. Further, the pre- 
liminary roasting to wliich the ores are usually 
first submitted is difficult to regulate exactly. 
These causes lead to variations in the consti- 
tution of the electrolyte which make a con- 
trolled electrolysis very difficult, and which 
have led to the abandonment, after lorig 
trials, of, for example, several processes of 
copper extraction which promised well .on the 
laboratory scale. The Harchese process utilised 
anodes cast from a copper matte containing 
copper, iron, lead, and aul|)hur in varying 
proportions, together with smaller quantities 
of other substances. The electrolyte con- 
tained copper and iron sulphates, with sul- 
phuric acid. When a current is passed, such 
a sulphide anode sends its metallic constitu- 
ents into solution, leaving a residue of free 
sulphur. At the cathode, copper is the chief 
metal deposited, whilst the iron remains in 
the electrolyte, and the lead is precipitated 
as insoluble sulphate, lu practice, impurities 
accumulated in the electrolyte beyond per- 
missible limits, the copper deposit became 
contaminated, the anodes disintegrated, and 
the voltage rose on account of the sulphur 
layer formed on them. ' Using a purer matte, 
the results were better, but the firocoss never 
became commercially iiraoticablc. Similar 
reasons account for the abandonment of the 
ingenioiLS Sieraons-llalskc and Hdpfner pro- 
cesses. The finely-ground partly -roasted ores 
were treated respectively with a solution of 
ferric sulphate and one of OxiCl^ containing an 
excess of common salt. The cojipor sulphide 
dissolved, giving in the first case a solution 
containing 0uSC)4 and IfeSO^, in tlio second 
case a solution of (h:i.j;Cl2 dissolved in excess 
of salt. The purified liquors were electro- 
lysed in a diaphragm coll containing copper 
cathodes and lead or carbon anudos. Metallic 
copper was deposited on the cathodes whilst 
at the anodes f(u*rous sulphate was oxidised to 
ferric sulphate and (Juydljj to Uudla respectively, 
the liquors then being utilised for leaching 
further quantities of ore. Expressed ionically, 
the two cell reactions aro 

Cif +2Fo- -^2F<r’ + 0ii 

and 2Ca‘ — Cu’ * ■ f Cu , 

and, in consequences of tlio depolarisation 
without gas evolution which takes place at 
the anodes, require consicierahly lower voltages 
than would be necessary, using pure solutions 
of say cupric sulphate or chloride. In spite 
of this advantage, the difiiculty of controlling 
the electrolyte composition, together with 


diaphragm troubles, led to their ahaiKh^n- 
ineiit. The only successful eommereial pro- 
cesses are those in whicli a OuSO.j solution, 
obtained by lixiviating the fully roasted ore 
with dilute H28O4, fallowed hy careful puri- 
fication, is electrolysed using insoluble anodes 
(lead or magnetite) with oxygen evolution. 
The Laszczynski process may be talvcn as a 
type. The filtered electrolyte contained about 
3 per cent copper as sulphate with 1 per cent 
free acid and nmeh iron. The cathodes were 
thin copper sheets- The anodes were of lead, 
which soon hocanie covered 'with PbOg, and 
were siirroiinded by closely fitting thick cloth 
diaiihragms, by which means the oxidation 
of the ferrous to ferric 8ul])hate was practi- 
cally eliminated. Using a current density of 
0*5-1 amp/dm.^ and 2‘2-2‘5 volts, the copper 
could be reduced to 1 per cent with a 90-95 per 
cent current efficiency. The liquors, contain- 
ing 4r per cent were then withdrawn 

from the cells and used for extraction of 
further portions of ore. The electrical energy 
consumption in such processes amounts to 
about 2200 K.W.II. per ton of copper pro- 
duced, and their economic situation is liable 
to be somewbat precarious. 

§ (16) Silver Rii:iri.NiNO. — Electrolytic 
methods in the metallurgy of silver aro prac- 
tically confined to silver refining. There are 
several different cases to consider. The crude 
material may consist chiefly of silver, with 
a small proportion of gold, and still smaller 
amounts of other metals, e.f/. anode slimes from 
cop|)er refining, or silver concentrates from the 
Pai'kes lead procoss. Or it may contain con- 
siderably larger pro| )i)rtionH of gold, as in crude 
bullion. Or it may consist of Bcra|) jewellery, 
plate, etc., in which case there avIU be high 
porcentages of copptu’ and of base metals. 
To these differen ('cs (iori-ospond well-marked 
differences in the luetliods employed. In any 
ease, the crude material is cast and useid as 
anodes in vats containing a mixture of 
various nitrates with some fi-ce HNOf,- Of 
thej different anodic constituents, silver, 
oopljcr, iron, nickel, yine, and (uidmium will 
dissolve, together with some of the lead, tin, 
and hisnuith. ITie remainder of these last 
substances will enter the slimes as PbO^ and 
basi<j salts of bismuth and tin. The slimes 
will alst) contain unattac.lvocl gold, '|)latinum, 
other precious metals, an<l tcdlmium. At the 
(jathode the only metal likely to deposit, if 
appreciable quantitic^s of silver are present, 
is coppcsr, and even then only under excep- 
tional conditions— high current density, high 
copper concentration, and poor circulation of 
electrolyte. The other metals will simply 
accumulate and must be removed from time 
to time. 

The Modbius process is used for refining 
orudo silver from copper and lead refineries. 
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It is carried out in tanks of stoneware, divided 
into several compartments. Each compart- 
ment contains a number of anodes, enclosed 
in bag - diaphragms of canvas. They are 
arranged in rows alternately witli rows of 
cathodes of “ fine ” silver foil, electrodes of 
like sign being paralleled, and the different 
compartments being connected in series. The 
anodes contain 95-98 per cent silver, 0-5-3 
per cent gold, together with copper, bismuth, 
lead, and other metals. Interest charges lead 
to the use of high current densities, in order 
to shorten the time the silver remains in the 
bath. This favours copper deposition, and 
the copper concentration in the bath must 
therefore be kept below certain limits. An 
average electrolyte is kept at about 15-20 
grams /litre and §0-40 grams/litre of silver and 
copper respectively. With a current density of 
4*4 amps/dmJ the voltage is high, about 1*5 
volts. The anodes are in the bath for 24-36 
hours. The silver comes down in the form of 
long crystals which tend to grow over towards 
the anodes. To avoid short circuits and to 
circulate the electrolyte, the cathode surfaces 
are continuously scraped with a wooden 
scraper, the crystals falling to the bottom 
of the vessel and being there collected. They 
are very pure, at least 99-9 per cent silver. 
The current efficiency is 94-95 per cent. A 
ton of refined silver requires about 420 K. W.H. 

The only important .modification of this 
process, the Ealbach-Thum process, is used 
in the IJ.S.A. A shallow glazed porcelain 
trough, lined with graphite (the cathode), is 
used as the cell, and the anodes (enclosed in 
canvas bags) are arranged on shelves some 
distance above the cathode. The electrodes 
are further apart than in the original Moebius 
process, as there is no mechanical arrange- 
ment for brushing the silver from the 
cathode- It is merely pressed down and 
removed from time to time. Working with 
much the same current density, twice the 
voltage and energy expenditure are required 
as in the Moebius process. But there is a 
more complete separation of silver (the anodes 
are not removed until completely consumed) 
and the coll is of simpler construction. 

With anodes which are rich in gold, such as 
are used at the different mints, it becomes 
more necessary than ever to lower interest 
charges, and this is effected by the use of 
higher current densities. Thus, at the 8)an 
Francisco mint, where anodes with 30 per 
cent gold, 60 per cent silver, and 10 per cent 
base metals are employed, a modified Balbach- 
Thum process is used, with a high current 
density, and with a higher silver concentra- 
tion in the electrolyte than when using anodes 
poor in gold. In some cases a trace of 
gelatine is added to the electrolyte, which 
furnishes the silver in coherent form. 


When the percentage of copper in the crudo 
material is very high, the pa xu^ss is essentiiilly 
modified, the anode liquors hsaving the ocll 
and having the silver rcinove<.l from them 
chemically before passing int(.> the cathode 
compartments, where copjoer is depoBifced. 
For example, Diotzel employs a cell in whitli 
anolyte and catholyte are 8(q)aratod l)y a 
horizontally arranged canvas diapliragm. 
The anodes, in slab form, are below this. 
The anolyte is drawn off from the bottom of 
the cell, passes over scrap coppjer where the 
silver is deposited, and re-antors the eell by 
the cathode compartment, which, contains the 
slowly rotating cylindrical catbodt's, sirranged 
above the diaphragm.- Typi(ial anodes csontain 
5 per cent gold, 40 per cent silver, 50 per ctmt 
copper, and 5 per cent other metals. The 
base metals which aoeurnulato in the liquors 
must be kept down l)y withdrawing a part 
of the electrolyte at intervals and adding 
copper and nitric acid. With an anodic 
current density of 1*5 amps/dm. a voltage of 
2-5-3 volts is required. 

§ (17) GIold Extracjtio.n’. — Electrolytic! 
methods are used in gold metallurgy both in 
extraction and in refining prooesat^s. As is 
known, gold is extracted from low-grade ores 
and from the “ tailings ” or “ slimes ” of the 
amalgamation process by means of a weak 
solution of potassium or sodium cyanide in 
presence of air, the metal dissolving in the 
form of a double salt KAuCyjj- From tills 
solution it is generally removed by means of 
metallic zinc, the gold coming down in tlia 
form of a finely divided coloured seini-eoiloidal 
precipitate. In some mines, howi^vi'r, this 
precipitation is carried out ole^ctrolYlicuilly. 
The filtered liquors, carrying 3-10 grains /cuhitr 
metre of gold are passed slowly, with fi’(M{utmt 
changes of direction, through long woo<1<mi 
vats, containing paralleled anodt's and (uif bodies 
arranged alternately. The anodt^s an^ largt^ 
iron sheets, 3-4 mm. thicdc. Ah tbey an^ 
slowly attacked by the idrastrolyie, with 
formation of Prussian blue, they an’: (m<-kKS<‘(I 
in canva.s bags. They la.st for y(‘ar.s. Tlu^ 
cathodes consist of strips of sln'ot 
suspended from bus-bars of zinced iron. At 
the low current densities enqiloyed— about 
0-4 amps/metre — the gold adiu'rt^H to tlu-m 
satisfactorily. When they e.ontain about 10 
per cent of gold, which does not haqipfui till they 
have been in the vats for wei.dcH or months, 
they are removed, cupelled, and ndim^tl. AlMiut 
85 per cent of the gold is d('poHit<Ml, tlio 
liquors then returning to the leaifiiing tanks. 
The current efficiency is exoe<»diugIy low', 
perhaps 1 per cent, much liydrogtui bedug 
produced. The baths take 4-5 volts. Tlu' 
disadvantages of the process are tlu! slow rufo 
of work, and the enormous plant nu|uir('d. 
On the other hand, there is a great saving in 
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zinc and in cyanide, and the metal is obtained 
in a more workable and easily purified form. 

§ (18) Gold Refining. — The above process 
uses a cyanide electrolyte, as in electro-gilding. 
In the refining of gold, as now carried out at 
several mints and also in tlie big metal re- 
fineries of the U.S.A., the electrolyte is an 
acid AuCIj solution, consisting essentially of 
HA11GI4 and HCJl. A gold anode exhibits 
somewhat complex behaviour in this solution, 
depending on tlie current density, temperature, 
and acid concentration. At room temperature, 
with a small anodic polarisation, the gold goes 
([uantitatively into solution. If the current 
density (and anode potential) be raised, the 
metal bec-omes pasaiviL If the electrode be 
still further polarised, chlorine is evolved. The 
more acid prwent (the Cl' ions are the active 
agent) the less easily does the metal become 
passive, and the higher can the current density 
be raised liefore chlorine evolution begins. 
Rise of temperature, which counteracts pass- 
ivity, has the same effect. For example, at 
70°, with 3 per cent free HGl in the electrolyte, 
the limiting current density is 30 amps/dm.^ 
The metal dissolves giving a mixture of 
auric (tri valent) and aurona (monovalent) 
chlorides, the iiroportion of the former being 
the greater. With high current densities, the 
production of aurous salt becomes very small. 
If the solution contains much of it, it tends 
subsequently to deposit metallic gold (3 Au '-^ — ^ 
Au*" ”1- 2 Au). At the cathode the relations 
are also complex. With a small polarisation 
we get no gold deposited, Imt a reduction of 
auric to aurous salt. Further polarisation 
leads to discharge of a mixture of auric and 
aurous ions, whilst a still further increase 
results in the elimination of the aurous ion 
discharge, and in quantitative precipitation 
of metal from trivalont ions. At higher 
tern tieratu res, particularly if the ekHstrolyte 
has been used for some timcL there is no 
noticeable reduction of ' tri valent to mono- 
valent ions, and only a slight deposition of 
monovalent gold, nearly all tlie current being 
taken by the discharge of auric ions to metal. 

In practice, typicsal gold anodes contain 
94 per emit of gold and .5 per cent of silver, 
the nmiaiiider being copper, lead, platinum, 
etc. 'rh(\y are cast into thin slabs and sus- 
])cnd(Kl by gold wires in tlu' el(‘etrolyt.e. Thi.s 
contains about 80-85 grams/litre of gold and 
30 per cent friMi liydrocbloric acid, a trace of 
gelatine bis'iig sometirmss addi^d to improve 
the nature of tlu'i (U‘posit. It is circulated 
through a siuk's of tanks by gravity. The 
cathodes arc of thin gold foil, arranged alter- 
nately with the anodes, like electrodes being 
paralleled. The cells ari’) of glazed porcelam, 
rest on sand baths, and ari^ lieati'd by steam 
pipes. The eloctrolysis is bestr (‘arried out at 
70°. This permits of the use of a current 


I density of about 15-17 amps/dm.^, and thus 
facilitates rapid work and low interest charges. 
0*6 -0-8 volt is required under these conditions. 
The gold, which comes down in coherent form, 
is deposited with a current efficiency exceeding 
100 per cent, calculated on the assumption 
that the sole reaction is auric ion discharge. 
The excess is clearly due to the discharge of 
aurous ions. 

All the constituents of the anode dissolve. 
The silver is immediately precipitated as 
insoluble chloride, and the lead by adding 
to the electrolyte. Cop])er, platinum, 
and palladium accumulate in the solution, 
the gold content of which falls. On this 
account the electrolyte must be continually 
regenerated Iiy withdrawing a fraction and 
replacing it by AuClj solution. The slimes 
consist chiefly of AgCl, I?bS()4, 

If the amount of AgCl is excessive, it may 
be necessary to lower the current density in 
order to avoid chlorine evolution, which 
normally is hardly perceptible. Wohlwill 
avoids this difficulty, and at the same time 
renders the use of still higher current densities 
possible by superposing on the direct current 
used for refining an alternating current of 
rather greater r.m.s. value. The way in which 
this acts is not clear, but its effect in praotioe 
is undoubted. Anodes of high silver content 
can be treated, larger current densities used, 
and the proportion of gold in the slimes much 
reduced. 'Kie cathodic current efficiency is 
unaffected, and the cost negligible. 

§ (19) Zinc Extraotion.— Owing to the ease 
with which zinc can bo distilled, electrolytic 
methods are not used for relining the metal. 
After, however, much ox])erimental work, and 
many failures, eleetrolytici ‘ extrac.tion pro- 
cesses appear to hav(^ aiupiired a lirrn footing. 
Wo have seem that in wet galvanising a 
ZruSO^ electrolyte is employed, fairly concen- 
trated, and very slightly acid, and that a high 
current density is used. Before jiroceoding 
to the discussion of the technical (Extraction 
processes, w(e must consick'r zinc electro- 
deposition in further d<Etail, as it jnmmts 
several foatuixES peculiar to itself. Ziru!, 
(Ufferont from gold, silver, and copper, is far 
more electropositive than hydrogiai, should 
dissolve freely iu acid, and conversiEly should 
not be deposit ed (uithoditially from a solntion 
containing appreciable quantithEs of IF ions. 
In practi(!e, puiD ziike is unaUack(*d by ai^ids, 
and the metal can bo diEposited (EathodiiEally 
under certain conditions with excitEllont yields. 
The apparent eontradicEtion is due to the high 
overvoltage necKEssary for hydrogen discharge 
at a zinc surfa(Ee, higher for any ordinary 
metal except nuErcury. If metallic zinc 
contains traiEcs of such metals as copper, 
silver, nickel, or arstEnicE, it will readily dissolve 
in acid, in oonHO(j[uonco of the low hydrogen 
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overvolta-ge of these metals. If, further, an 
electrolyte contains traces of these metals — 
more electronegative than zinc and hence 
deposited first — we shall get hydi'ogen evolu- 
tion and not zinc deposition at the cathode. 
We see then the importance of a pure electro- 
lyte in zinc deposition. As further, over- 
voltage, like other irreversible effects, increases 
with rise of current density and lowering of 
temperature, such factors should favourably 
affect zinc deposition. This is borne out in 
practice. 

Apart from the yield, the nature of the 
deposit is affected by the conditions of electro- 
lysis. If proceeding favourably, one obtains 
a coherent, compact greyish-whit© metal,’ but 
often the deposit becomes spongy, voluminous, 
and dark coloured, a form which is difficult 
to handle and to melt up, which encloses 
electrolyte and causes short circuits, and 
which has a low hydrogen overvoltage. The 
formation of this sponge is apparently closely 
connected with the production of basic salt 
in colloidal form in the electrolyte, and hence 
anything tending to decrease the acidity by 
facilitating H‘ ion discharge will also assist 
sponge formation. Such factors are the 
presence of electronegative metals in the 
electrolyte, a low zinc ion concentration, a 
low current density, and a high temperature. 
Taking these points into consideration, the 
following ai'e the conditions which will favour 
zinc deposition : {a) high zinc concentration, 
say 60 grams /litre; (b) acid concentration not 
too high, but appreciable, say 0*01 -Od n, ; (c) 
complete absence of impurities less electro- 
positive than zinc ; {cl) current density fairly 
high, say l-2’5 amps/dm.^; (e) good circula- 
tion ; ( /) low temperature. 

If the current density be raised still higher, 
good current efficiencies can be obtained even 
with very high acid concentrations (150-200 
grams/litre HaSO.!). And if a small quantity 
of certain colloids be added to the electrolyte, 
the deposits are Iiard, bright, and satisfactoiy 
from a physical point of view- The presence 
of the acid increases the conductivity of the 
electrolyte and keeps the voltage within 
reasonable limits. Further, under these con- 
ditions, the deleterious effect of impurities in 
the electrolyte is much reduced. 8uch pro- 
cesses arc now^ coming into use, current efficien- 
cies of the order of 95 per cent being obtained 
with current densities of 20-50 amps/dm. ^ 
in a sulphate electrolyte, the bath voltage 
being about five volts. Detailed descriptions 
luive not been published, and the accounts 
apfdy to the older established processes. 
"flie.se can be divided into two classes, those 
using a sulphate and those using a chloride 
electrolyte. In the former case, the roasted 
ore is leaclicd with dilute and the 

litpiors, after purifying and almost neutralising 


with zinc oxide, circulated through lead-lined 
wooden vats and electrolysed between alumin- 
ium or zinc cathodes and lead anodes, the 
latter surrounded by closely fitting diaphragm 
bags. These anodes are not entirely satis- 
factory, and are best coated beforehand with 
a layer of Pb 02 . Te 304 and electro -deposited 

Mn 02 have been tried with promising results. 
Working at 30° -3 5°, with a current density of 
2-3 amps/dm. 2 and a voltage of 3'5 volts, a ton 
of very pure zinc is obtained at an expenditure 
of about 3000 K.W.H. The extraction factor 
is considerably higher than when using the 
ordinary distillation processes. 

Zinc chloride processes are also in operation, 
the electrolyte being prepared by roasting the 
ore with salt, or by treating the calcined ore 
with CaClg solution in presence of COg. After 
careful purification, the liquors, slightly acidi- 
fied with HCl, and carrying a small quan- 
tity of an addition agent, are electrolysed 
between graphite anodes and large revolving 
disc-shaped iron cathodes. Details of the 
plants now working are not known, but a 
cathodic current efficiency of 80 per cent is 
said to he obtained, using a current density 
of 3 amps/dm. 2 and a voltage of about five 
volts. The losses are largely due to chlorine 
dissolved in the electrolyte. The metal pro- 
duced is very pure. The energy expenditure 
amounts to about 5000 K.W.H. per ton. 

§ (20) Tin Becovisky. — The pyrometallurgy 
of this metal is very simple, and the only 
application of electrolysis needing mention is 
its use in the recovery of the metal from tin 
scrap, old tin cans, etc., of which it forms on 
the average 2 jier cent by weight. Several 
electrolytic methods have been proposed, 
but only one is of importance-— the Gold- 
schmidt process — in which the scrap is made 
anode in a caustic soda solution, the dissolved 
metal being deposited on an iron cathode. 
The scrap is first bixjken up by emtting rolls, 
cleaned by a hath of hot NaOH, washed, and 
any solder removed by heating in a furnace. 
It is then packed loosely into iron cages which 
are suspended in iron tanks, the latter serving 
both as bath and as cuithode. The electrolyte, 
which is kept at a strength of 8 per cent 
INaOH by continual i-egciun-ation, is heated 
to 70° by steam coils, and a current of about 
80-100 amps /metro ^ of cathode passed through. 
The voltage is 1-5-2 volts |)er tank. The rnetal 
is mostly de-xiosited in spongy form. After 
washing, pressing, and fusing, it is about 
99 per cent pure, the remainder being chiefly 
lead. About 90 per cant of the tin in the 
scrap is thus recovered. The detinned 
material is sent to the steel -maker. The 
cathode current efficiency is perhaps 80 jier 
cent, the deficiency being due to hydrogen 
discharge at the iron surface, which, as we 
have seen, has a low overvoltage. 
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The process is rendered possible by the fact 
■that iron readily becomes ])assive in caustic 
3 oda solution. Otherwise it would dissolve 
preferentially to tin, being much more electro- 
positive than this metal. In practice, owing 
to the presence of dissolved chlorides, a certain 
fimount of solution does take place, with 
resulting fouling of the bath, but the chief 
process occurring, apart from solution of the 
tin, is oxygen evolution. The tin itself dis- 
solves lirst as stannous (Sn’*) ions. These 
£i;re, however, rapidly oxidised by the oxygen 
to tetravalont tin ions, which are transformed 
in the electrolyte into sodium stannate, and 
the current efficiency given above is calculated 
on this basis. 

§ (21) Nickel Extraction and Repin inq. — 
Much experimental work has been done on the 
extraction of nickel by electrolytic methods. 
The general difficulties encountered are 
similar to those already dealt with under 
copper and ziru;, and it is only recently that 
z'oal technical success has been achieved. 

With regard to the anodic behaviour of the 
metal, we have already noted that it exhibits 
passivity phenomena to a marked degree. 
For every set of conditions, there is a limiting 
current density, above which the metal ceases 
•to dissolve, and oxygen evolution begins. 
Cl' and H' ions tend to activate the metal, 
and thus higher current densities are per- 
missible in NiCla than in NiSOj solutions, as 
also in acid than in neutral solutions. The 
differences sliown by different types of anodes 
must also be recalhHl, electrolytic nickel 
dissolving least easily, then the rolled or 
worked metal, and (uist metal the most easily. 
If the metal has Ixtui charged with hydrogen, 
either l)y treatment with acid, or by cathodic 
polarisation, its solution is considerably 
assisted. If the structure is not homogeneous, 
and some |)art8 are more active than others, 
then it will dissolve imevenly, tend to fall to 
|)ieees, and will give slimes with high per- 
cicntages of nickel. 

As it is more electropositive than hydrogen, 
and as the bydrogcui overvoltage at a nickel 
Hurfaco is very low, it cannot be quanti- 
tatively dcpoHit(Hl from solutions containing 
much free acid. In th(^ tiasc of zinc wo saw 
that by imu’cxising t.he current density and 
thereby tlu^ hydrogtsi overvoltage, good 
current offieieJiei(‘H eould bo got even from 
strongly acid solid, ions. In the ease of nickel 
this is not ])osHihl(‘, as irreversible effects, 
corresponding to passivity, oeeur during its 
deposition, neitessitating a cathodic ])olariaa- 
tion considerably more than the equilibrium 
value. This excess polarisation, like that of 
overvoltage, inereases with the current density, 
and hence the effect of raising the latter is less 
than with zinc solutions. The same applies 
to lowering the temperature. A low acid 


concentration is therefore essential, a lower 
limit being set by the necessity of ])reventing 
basic salts separating out. This readily 
happens from neutral solutions. It stands to 
reason that the more electropositive metals, 
such as copper, must be absent from the 
electrolyte if a pure deposit is to be got. 
Iron and cobalt, if present, will be deposited, 
their electrochemical behaviour being very 
similar to that of nickel. One last point is 
that it is difficult to get thick deposits of 
nickel at room temperatures unless very low 
current densities are used. Otherwise the 
metal flakes off. This is of minor importance 
for the plater, but not so in winning or 
reflning. The cause a{)pears to be the presence 
of small quantities of iron in the electrolyte, 
deposited in slight excess at the start, and 
setting up strains. If the electrolyte and 
anode be perfectly iron free, or if the tempera- 
ture be raised to 50° -60”, the difficulty 
disappears and high current densities can 
be used. 

Copper and iron are the two impurities of 
most importance technically. If anodes are 
available fairly free from them, they can be 
used directly in a nickel bath, and the nickel 
plated out. At the Balbach refinery (U.S.A.) 
such a process, employing a nickel sulphate 
electrolyte, was in use for some years. The 
chief impurity in the anodes was carbon, which 
was satisfactorily separated in this way. The 
reason for abandoning the process was the 
difficulty of making homogeneous anodes. 
Those used were brittle, crumbled in the bath, 
and gave a very high percentage of slimes. 
In most processes, however, the copper and 
iron have been removed first by electrolytic 
and chemical means, and the purified niijkel 
solution subsequently electrolysed, using in- 
soluble anodes. In the Hopfner process the 
roasted ore was extracted with spent anode 
liquors (essentially a solution of Ladla, 
and CuOl.^), and, afttu’ removing silver and 
iron chemically, furnished an electrolyte con- 
taining NKJljj and CiutJIj. '^Jliia was electro- 
lysed in a dia|)hragm cell between copper 
cathodes and carlxin anodes. At the anodes 
(lu.^(H;i was oxidisial to (kiEla the licpiorH then 
being returned to the leaching plant. In the 
cathode compartment coppiu’ was deposited. 
The last traees of this metal were nunoved 
chemically, and tlu^ rc'sulting liipiors electro- 
lysed betweem sheet nickel cathodes and 
graphite anodes, giving chlorine and nickel 
of excellent ({uality. In lh('> Savidsberg- 
Wannschalt process a matte cjoutaining nickel 
and iron, with only a trace of copper, is 
extracted with chlorine and a (JaOlg solution. 
After |)urifi(^ation the solution of nickel and 
iron ohlondes is freed from iron by treatment 
with fresh ore whilst blowing in air, and the 
pure nickel solution electrolysed as above. 
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Using an electrolyte containing initially 100 
grains/litre nickel, witli a current density of 1 
amp /din. ^ and four volts, a 93 per cent current 
efticiency is obtained. The product is very 
pure. One ton requires some 4000 K.W.H. 
In the Browne process anodes containing chiefly 
copper and nickel, with some iron and sulphur, 
were used in a chloride solution. They 
dissolved readily, copper being deposited on 
tlie cathodes. The liquors, charged with 
nickel, and containing also iron and some 
copper, were purified chemically and then 
electrolysed with graphite anodes as pre- 
viously described. The current efficiency was 
about 93 per cent at 3-5 volts. The nickel was 
of excellent quality. 

The Hybinette process successfully treats 
matte anodes with 63 per cent Ni, 30 per cent 
On, and 5 per cent S, arranged alternately 
with graxihitised iron cathodes. Both anodes 
and cathodes are contained in canvas dia- 
phragm bags. The electrolyte, a neutral 
NiS(),i solution with 45 grams/litre nickel and 
traces of copper, is led into the cathode hags, 
and from there circulates through the tanks. 
With a current density of 1 amp/din.^, 3-4 
volts are used, the liquors being heated. A 
product up to 99-9 per cent x)ure is obtained, 
the copper being separately recovered. About 
two-thirds of the anodes are consumed. The 
sulphur causes no difficulty. 

§ (22) Ibon EEFiinKG. — We have already 
discussed (Section V.) the conditions necessary 
for obtaining satisfactory electro -deposits of 
iron. It is only necessary to add here that, 
even before the war, iron was refined, electro - 
lyti daily on a large scale in Germany for use 
in transformer cores, etc., and that, during 
the war, this industry, owing to lack of copper, 
received a great impetus. Its great purity 
and ductility, when free from hydrogen, 
render it suitable for many purposes. To get 
tlio ductile material directly, electrolysis must 
be carried out at a high temperature. 

§ (23) Lead Befintno. — The extraction of 
load, as of bin, is very simple and does not 
offer much scope for electrolytic methods. 
It is different with refining. In consequence 
of its liigb electro-chemical equivalent, the 
energy expenditure per ton of metal should 
be small. Turther, the silver content of crude 
load is an important source of this metal, its 
rtHtovery by tbo usual relining processes is 
iuoomiilcte, and there are other valuable 
eon.Mlvituents, sueh as bismuth and antimony, 
wliieh are not recovered at all. As a matter 
of fnot, electrolytic lead refining is now well 
cHtahli.slied, and a .serious competitor of the 
ohler f>iv>(i(‘Hse.s, Two methods are in use, 
<)M(‘ (oti ploying as electrolyte a solution of 
h'fid [Huvlilorate, and the Betts process, using 
a lend lluosilicnito solution. VVe shall deal 
with the latter only. 


Lead is somewhat more electropositive than 
hydrogen. There is, however, no difficulty 
in depositing it from acid solution, owing to 
its high hydrogen overvoltage, which ap- 
proaches the values given by mercury and 
zinc. The difficulty lies rather in the clioice 
of a suitable electrolyte. The sulpliate and 
the chloride are too insoluble. The nitra.te 
is chemically attacked by metallic lead, and, 
further, would tend to dissolve any silver or 
copper present in the anode. In addition, it 
gives very crystalline non-coherent dex)osits, 
which form excrescent growths, causing short 
circuits between anode and cathode. Betts 
found that all these difficulties could be 
overcome by using lead fluosilicate, with the 
addition of free HaSiF^ to improve’> the 
conductivity. -A sufficiently strong solution 
can be obtained, electronegative imjjuritiea, 
when present in normal quantities, do not 
dissolve at normal working current densities, 
and a coherent deposit, which shows no treeing 
effect, results. If, in addition, a trace of 
gelatine be added to the electrolyte, the 
deposit is fine and silky in texture, with no 
tendency to crystalline growths. 

Technically, a bath with 75 grams/litre lead 
and lOO grams /litre free HaSiF^^ is used, with 
the addition of not more than 1 gram/litre of 
glue or gelatine. The liquors are circulated 
by gravity through a series of tanks of tarred 
wood, each containing a number of paralleled 
anodes and cathodes, alternately arranged. 
Anodes are wedge-shaped, thicker at the 
top than at the bottom, and their lugs rest 
on the poffitive copper bus- bars. The cathodes 
are thin sheets, oast from electrolytic lead, 
and are suspended from copper rods. At a 
current density of 0-8-1 arap/dm.^ and a 
temperature of 30°-35“, the initial voltage is 
about 0-25 volt, rising to 0-4 volt as the anodes 
dissolve, owing to the increased re.^^istnucK’s of 
the slimes. A very pure lead is obtaiiunl at 
90 per cent current efficiency and an expendi- 
ture of 100 K.W.H. per ton. The slimes retain 
the form of the original anodes, of which they 
form a rather high proportion. T<)g(4h(»r 
with 10 per cent lead, they hold prac'tieally 
all the silver, bismuth, antimony, arsimic, 
tin, and copper, together with adsorbed 
lyte, and their subsequent working iq) in 
important. Zinc and iron chiefly aeoumulatc 
in the electrolyte. In addition, the hit ten’ 
gradually loses its acidity, and the gelatine 
is continually consumed. Periodical n'giuicM'a- 
tion is therefore necessary. The disapi)earanco 
of the acid is due to slow chemical ait. ion 
on the lead, the same factor being chiefly 
responsible for the loss in current eflicicuicy. 

The chief advantages of the Betts xiroci'SH 
are the production of metal free from bismuth 
and antimony, the recovery of these .nut.nlH, 
and the increased silver recovery. The pirocess 
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can, moreover, be conveniently used on a small 
scale. 

VII. Electrolysis op Brine 

§ ( 24 ) General. — By passing a current 
through a solution of common salt, and suitably 
varying the conditions, a number of highly im- 
portant products can be made, viz. caustic 
soda, chlorine, and the hypochlorite, chlorate, 
and perchlorate of sodium. If KCl be used, 
the corresponding potassium compounds re- 
sult. Some of these chemicals are already 
made exclusively by electrolytic means, and 
the importance of such methods for the 
manufacture of the remainder continually 
grows. 

The primary electrode reactions occurring 
when a brine solution is electrolysed between 
indifferent electrodes (platinum, graphite) are 
very simple. At the cathode, H’ ions are 
discharged and hydrogen liberated, the solu- 
tion becoming alkaline. Na' ions, owing to 
the very pronounced electropositive nature 
of the metal, are only deposited if their 
discharge is depolarised. At the anode Cl' 
ions are discharged and chlorine gas liberated. 
If the relations here were strictly reversible, 
we should got OH' ions discharged and 
oxygen formed. This, however, does not 
take place, as anodic oxygen evolution 
requires a very considerable overvoltage, far 
greater than that of chlorine. We obtain 
thus as primary products caustic alkali (with 
hydrogen as a by-product) and chlorine, and 
an apparatus which allows those substances 
to be collected and worked up separately is 
known as an alkali-chlorine cell. It is well 
known that, if brought together, they readily 
react, and that, according to the conditions, 
a hypochlorite or a chlorate will result. Both 
these reacitions can 1)6 carried out inside 
the cell iti whi(di the primary products are 
formed, whilst, if thc^ (*lo(d,rolysis bo con- 
tinued after the transformation of all the 
bi’inc into chlorate, jxuTililorato will finally 
r(‘Hult. 

in order to understand the principles 
umh'rlying the (hssign and construction of 
thesis typi^H of (!(‘IIh, wc must first discuss 
briidly th(^ clietnic.al reactions occurring be- 
tween (chlorine on the one hand and water 
or alkali on the other, and the different 
factors by whic^ii tlu^si^ reactions and their 
products can bci modilical. (dilorine, when 
passed into waiter or alkali, reacts according 
to the equation 

Gla + CIH'- *>01' f ^ . . (i.) 

the reaction procixiding the further the 
higher the tempemturo. About 20 par cant 
of the chloriiui! is hydrolysial in a saturated 
solution in water at 0'’. ^’he 11(^10 produced 
is practically undissociatod, but the solution 


reacts acid owing to the presence of H' ions 
produced in equivalent cpiantity to the Cl' 
ions. If caustic alkali be used instead of 
water, one equivalent being present to a 
molecule of chlorine, the reaction is almost 
complete in dilute solution, though in stronger 
solution both chlorine and free alkali can 
bo detected. If now more alkali be added, 
it will react with the HCIO, and if the new 
addition amount in all to another equivalent 
the total equation will practically be 

Cl, -f 2011 ' — > Cl' + CIO' + H2O . (ii. ) 
or 

CI2 + 2 Na()H NaCl + NaClO + H^O (hi. ) 

the amount of free HCIO in such a solution 
being very small. The hypochlorite solutions 
in this form are fairly stable. They can, 
however, slowly decompose, particularly on 
raising the temperature, in two ways,* one 
of which (equation (x.)) is for us of minor 
importance. The other reaction, on the 
contrary, is very important, has been carefully 
investigated, and proceeds as follows : 

2 HC 10 + CIO' CIO/ H- 2 Cl' + 2 H-. (iv.) 

It will be seen that the hypochlorous oxygen 
disappears, and that chlorate results, also 
that, as H‘ ions are produced, which will at 
once regenerate HCIO from the CIO' ions, the 
concentration of the HCIO will remain practi- 
cally constant throughout, only the CIO' ions 
disappearing. 80 that the net result of the 
reaction will be 

3 C 10 ' — ^0103' + 201 '. . . (v.) 

If the dilferential reac.tion vohxuty equation 
for (iv.) he written, it will be clear that the 
concentration of the II CIO is of more imjjort- 
ance than that of the CIO' ions in didei mining 
the rate of reaction, and it is pnx istdy this 
substance whicli is iiresent in such low (ion- 
centration in a solution prepa,re<i according 
to (iii.). If, howiwer, a small extra amount 
of HCIO be pn^sent, this means a large' rclalive 
imsrease in the HCIO comiontration, and will 
greatly increase the velocity of th(> reac.tion. 
This can be dom^ by adding a little H(1 or 
a slight excess of chlorine, the 11(^10 c.oming 
respectively from the (HO' ions or from the 
OH' ions of tlie water. Such a solvilion, 
whether at a high or a low t(‘inp(*ra,tiire, will 
give clilorah^ far mort^ (pd( 4 <ly than (ho 
solution resulting from (iii.). 

8 ( 25 ) Hyi'oanLOHiTEH. (i.) The 

above discussion has put us in a position to 
consider the nuKd.ions (aking place in hyiio- 
chlorite eleci.i’olyHtu’s or ekaitrolytic! bleach 
cells. In such celts, bihie is ekastrolysed 
without a diaphragm between indiilerent 
electrodes, the ohjcu'.t being to obtain a high 
hypochlorite concentration at as high an 
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efficiency as possible. Any formation of i 
chlorate is to he regarded as a loss. The 
primary products of electrolysis, one molecule 
of chlorine to two molecules of caustic soda, 
mix with one another, and reactions (i.) and 
(ii.) take place. The result of the passage of 
two faradays of electricity through the cell 
is, in theory, 

NaCl + H 2 O NaClO + Hg. . (-vi.) 

At low temperatures, the chemical decom- 
position of such a hypochlorite solution is 
very slow, and it should therefore he possible 
to obtain a saturated solution of the same. 
At both anode and cathode, however, disturb- 
ing electrode reactions play a part. The 



4 6 6 

Time in Hours. 


somewhat unusual manner, according to the 
equation ■ 

6C10' + 3 H 2 O — > 6H’ + 2 CIO 3 ' hdCr 

+ liO 2 + 60 (viii) 

the H‘ ions subsequently neutralising the 
OH' ions produced in equivalent amount at 
the cathode. Unlike the cathodic reduction, 
it is not possible to eliminate this anionic 
discharge as a source of loss of hypochlorito. 
So, as the concentration of the latter increases, 
it will approach a limit at which the rate of 
its formation according to (iii.) becomes equal 
to its rate of disappearance in aGeordanc(3 
with (viii.), assuming cathodic reduction to 
be negligible. The six CIO'^ gram- ions dis- 
charging in equation (viii.) re- 
.100% quire the passage of twelve 
faradays of electricity for their 
90 formation. On discharge, they 
furnish for the passage of six 
.80 faradays, six atoms of chlorate 
oxygen and three atoms of 
jQ Q molecular gaseous oxygen. At 
® the stationary state then, we 
80 S, have a system of constant 

^ hypochlorite concentration, in 
I which sodium cffilorate is being 
formed in increasing coiieen- 
g tration atdO-O per cent (surrent 
efficiency, the remaining 33-3 
§ per cent of the current giving 
§ gaseous oxygen. The net cell 
^ equation for this complex of 
20 reactions is 

OHaO + 2C1' 9 Ha 4- 2010/ 

+UOj. (ix.) 
Q Tlie value of the NaOIO con- 
9 10 centration at the stationary 

state will dt'pcuid on scvcM'al 
factors. A high NnCI con- 
centration nu'tans a smaller 


CIO' ions are readily reduced at the cathode, 
whatever the material of the latter, to Cl' ions 
by nascent hydrogen. 

2 C 10 ' 4 H 2 — ^2C1'4H20. . (vii.) 

As the concentration of NaClO rises, so does 
the rate of reduction, until finally this will 
tend to equal the rate of production according 
to (hi.), and the yield will fall to zero. In 
practice, this is very largely avoided by the 
addition of some Na^CrO^ to the electrolyte, 
its action being ascribed to the formation of a 
thin diaphragm of chromium chromate around 
the cathode, which prevents the diffusion of 
CIO' ions to the surface of the latter. Other 
addition agents are also in use technically, 
with equally satisfactory results. 

At the anode, CIO' ion discharge will begin 
when its concentration in the electrolyte has 
reached a certain value. It takes place in a 


anodic polarisation, and therefore ii higliCM’ 
hypochlorite concentration l>eforo CIO' ion 
discharge takes place. A higli eurronf, <l(uisi(y 
causes efficient mixing owing to gas (‘Volutinn, 
and prevents a local conecMitrat iou of (dt)' 
ions around the anode, followcal I)y their 
premature discharge. Furtlier, the condition 
of the anode exerts an itilhu'ucc*. ('1' ion 
discharge takes place at a much lowtu’ poh'ii- 
tial at a platinised than at a smooth plalimun 
anode, and this favourably adectH the Na.ClO 
concentration in the same way as doc‘H a high 
salt content. La.stly, a low tem|)era,tiii’e is 
favourable. Otherwise, on (tooling down from 
the temperature of elcetrolysi.s, will \m 

a re-formation of chlorine and alkali in the 
sense of equation (ii.) n^ad from r’ighi to hvft. 
The influence of the.so facdors is shown in Fig. 2 
and the table on following page. Tlie former 
exhibits the results obtained during a ten- 
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hours’ electrolysis of a IbriuLe solution witli 
anodes of smooth, platinum (dotted curves) 
and platinised platinum (full curves). The 
conditions arc otherwise identical. 


Coiicentriitioii 
of NiiCl. 

Tein peril’ 
ture. 

Anodiu 

Current 

Deimityiu 

Aitips, 

UrtiiuH of Hypoc'lilorite 
Oxygen per lOOc.i-. 

r latinised 
PUttiinuu 

A. node. 

Polished 
Plati Hum 
Amxle. 

4-8 n. 

13° 

0-017 

0-61 

0-34 


. . 

0-17 

0-89 

0-08 


50° 

0-017 

0-31 

0-17 


. . 

0-17 

0-04 

0-42 

1-7 n. 

13° 

0-017 

0-48 

0-28 


. . 

0-17 

0-()5 

0-47 


60° 

0-017 

0-28 

0-15 

*• 

.. 

0-17 

0-40 

0-36 


The most favourable electro-chemical con- 
ditions for the production of a concentrated 
bleach solution are therefore : (a) strong 


high voltages employed. We will describe 
two forms only, which are ty|:)ical of the 
remainder, and deinonstrato the points brought 
out in the abowe discussion. 

The Kellner cell is shown in Fig.^. 3 and 4. 
It consists of along cement trough,, open at the 
top, and divided by a series of glass walls into 
a number of chain bers arranged terrace- wise. 
The brine circulates through the,se chambers 
hy gravity, is cooled, and pumped back again 
until the required concentration 1ms been 
reached- The bipolar electrodes are of 
platinum-iridium network, making connection 
under the glass separators, and l^ejib in 
position by glass rods. The anode half lies 
very close to the hottorn of the cell, the 
cathode half about 6 mm. above the anode. 
A 220-wolt tO-ampere unit will have 36 such 
compartments. The electrolyte is 15 per cent 
brine with some addition to avoid cathodic 
reduction. The temperature of the entering 



brine, (b) low temperature, (c) high, anodic 
current density, (d) chromato in electrolyte, 
(e) platinised platinum electrodes. In practice 
these conditions are modified. A strong brine 
mfeans a high salt consumption, as only a 
fraction of the dissolved chloride is converted 
into hypochlorite. Owing to the high current 
densities and voltages, much heat i.s produced 
in the cells, and even artificial cooling cannot 
always keep) the temperature as low as is other- 
wise (losirahle. And p>latinised electrodes are 
too fragile — the su rfaeo depoBit readily drops 
away. In praeti(?c, moreover, solutions of 
moderate bleaching power Hufliec for most 
purposes. 

(ii.) Tnt'hnU'al. A large miniber of t<‘chnieal 
eleetrolysi'rs have becni (h^BigiUMl, most ly using 
bipolar (‘lectrodes. ''ITiese allow of a eonipac^t 
design of apj>aratus arid also jivoid tbie use of 
CKposed eo{)per (ionneddoiiH. TIuhih important, 
as traces of copper coin pounds (also ni<fk(I and 
cohalt) eatalylically decoiiipoHc^ liyjxxdiloriic 
solutions with oxygen evobition, n reaction 
which in tludr al)Heneo prooeeda at a ii<‘gligil)lc 
rate. 

2Na<l<) »>.2Ma('l I (L. . . (x.) 

They of (‘ourse pr(»sent lln‘ (ii'avvlniek of 
shunt e.iuT('nt Iohw'h and (aiuseij neiit dimin- 
ished current fdliei<*nei(‘.M, particubuiy seri<ais 
in the pn’o.scuit (oisc^ owing to the enmpfiratively 


liquors is about 21^, The highest concentra- 
tion ohtainable is about 50 grams /litre of active 



«‘hloriii(‘, nl. an cxp^nulitun* of Ddl K.W. II. p(‘i* 
kilo- of iddoriuf^. IMormally the cell H worked 
to give a- aolutionwith 25 grains/litre r»f acd-ive 
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chlorine, at an energy expenditure of 6 K.W.H., 
and a salt consumption of 4 to 6 kilos, per kilo- 
The Haas-Oettel cell {Figs. 5 and 6) also 
uses bipolar electrodes but of carbon, not 
platinum. It consists of an earthenware 
trough, open at the top, and divided into 
compartments by vertical plates of hard 
carbon or graphite a a current being led in 
and out of the end plates. From each side 
of the trough projects out a series of open 
earthenware channels ddd, corresponding to 
the cell compartments and separated from 
one another by earthenware ribs. They serve 
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h*lG. 5. — ^Haas and Oettel Cell (Plan). 


as outlets for the liquors from the different 
chambers. The hase of the trough contains 
an entrance for the brine, common to all the 
compartments. The electrolyser stands in an 
outer vessel, containing brine up to a level 
rather lower than that of the discharge 
channels. This outer tank is provided with 
cooling coils. When the current is switched 



FiCJ. 6. — ^Haas and Oettel Cell (End Elevation). 


on, the gas evolution discharges the liquors 
through the side channels into the outer tank, 
fresh cooled biine entering underneath. The 
circulation is thus effected and regulated by 
the electrolysis. With 17 per cent brine, one 
kilo, of active chlorine at a concentration of 12 
grams/litre can be obtained at an expenditure 
of 14 kilos, of salt and 6-4 F.WJi. In spite 
of the lower overvoltage at the electrodes 
the results are seen to he much less favourable 
than those given by the Kellner electrolyser. 
This is due to the absence of any cathode 
diapliragm. ” addition agent, and to rather 
high shunt current losses. The current effi- 
ciency in the case quoted is only 46 per cent. 


The apparatus has, however, the advantage 
of a far smaller first cost. 

Electrolytic bleaching liquors are coming 
into increasing use for many kinds of fine 
work. They act rapidly, do not exj)ose the 
fabric to acid or alkali, can readily be prepared, 
and their composition can be exactly and 
reliably regulated. 

§ (26) Chlorates, (i.) Theory . — We have 
studied the possibilities which occur when a 
neutral brine solution is electrolysed, and the 
catholyte and anolyte mixed, and have seen 
that chlorate can result in two ways, viz, 
chemically, 

2HC10^ + 010' — ClOa' 4 2C1' + 2H* (iv. ) 
and electrochemically, 

6C10' + 3 H 2 O — ^ 2C10./ + 4CF 4 iVW 

4 1 1 0 2+6(3. ( viii . ) 

These two reactions form the basis of the 
two classes into which technical chlorate 
processe.s can be divid(‘<l, viz. the acid and the 
alkali processes respectively, and before we 
proceed further, wc must discuss the respects 
in which the electrolysis of a brine solution is 
modified if, instead of being neutral, it is 
acid or alkaline. 

If the original solution is slightly acid, the 
concentration of the free H(T() produced on 
electrolysis is, as we have seen, ]>roportionately 
greatly incrcasc^d. So is the rat(^ at which 
reaction (iv.) pro(!C'.eds. If, in addition, the 
electrolysis is carried out at high temperatures 
— 70° or over — this fornmtion of chlorate 
becomes very rapid, (prito dwarling the produc- 
tion by CIO' ion (Iis(Karg<% 'rhe (^once filtration 
of the latter’ inch'-cd at Ou'i stalionary slate is 
very small. If, further, chromate l)c addiul 
to avoid any rcssidual (iaihodic I’lfduction, and 
a platiniserl plalinum (‘hn'lnxlif bt' used, 
practically a JOO pen- c(fnt curi'cuit (dlicimcy 
of chlorate oxygen should r{^sult, ns no oxyg(ui 
is evolved at any stage. In pru(‘tie(‘, rming 
smooth platinum amxh^s. a 90 jior ccuit currout 
efficiency is oI)t{iin{fd, th<^ delitfUMicy Inung duo 
to CIC' ion discdiarge. 

If, (in the other ha.n<l, a. solution containing 
free alkali is us('d, tire (’!()' ion (‘onccuiirfilioii, 
pariimlarly nl l/ic anode, is iiicrt^ased. Its 
discharge eonimenees at a. lowc'r hy[)oehlorit.o 
concentration in t/ic fmlk of the sohdlon than 
is the cas(^ when using luuitral brine, 'rho 
more alkali added, tihe snuilh'r t.h<’! (‘10' ion 
concentration at th(‘. st.atiomiry sla.l(% until 
a very low figure is n'ach(‘d. Still inor(^ alkali 
results in the production of oxygcui by Oil' 
ion discharge, and the' clilorate ciu’i’ent 
efficiency, nevcfr above (>(> per cent, falls. 
Fig. 7 shows the dcp(‘n<ltMH*(‘ of hypochlorite 
and chlorate prodiudioii on the initial alkali 
concentration when a given (|uantity of 
electricity is passed through 20 per cent 
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brine solution at 5°. Other factors which 
assist anionic discharge at a low anode 
potential by reducing the overvoltage, will 
also decrease the chlorate yield, lead to in- 



0 0*S I'O 1-6 2-0 2*6 3-0 3*S 4*0 

Qrams N9 ON pee JOO c.c. 

Fig. 7. 

Dotted Ourve—Hypochlorite: Full Curve — Chlorate. 

creased OH' ion discharge and to higher 
eq^uilibrium hypochlorite concentrations. Such 
are the us© of platinised instead of polished 
platinum electrodes, a low current density, 
and an increased temperature. These points 
are brought out in the following table and in 
IHg. 8. 


Atidilo. 

Anodic 

Current 

Density. 

CuiTonfc 

Kvulvlug 

OxyK«n. 

drams of 
Ohlorat© 
Oxygen. 

Grams of 
Hypodilorite 
Oxygen. 


atnpt). 

por 




cnii.® 

cent. 



Platinised 

0-0G7 

75 

1 -049 

0-087 

Smootli . 

0-()()7 

58 

1 •IJ.39 

0-0012 

Smooth . 

0-()17 

58 

1-586 

0-0032 


temperature, (6) a polished platinum elec- 
trode, (c) fairly high current density, {d) 
1-1*5 per cent NaOH in brine, (e) chromate 
to prevent cathodic hypochlorite reduction. 
In practice, the alkali processes, with their 
maximum possible 66 per cent current 
efficiency, have been almost entirely dis- 
continued, although they were the first 
introduced, and were used for many years. 

(ii.) Technical . — The acid processes are 
usually carried out in long rectangular iron 
or cement cells, carefully insulated, and 
arranged in terraces to permit of gravity 
circulation. They contain a row of anodes 
between two rows of cathodes, like electrodes 
being paralleled. Such a bath will take 
1000 - 1 500 amperes. The anodes are of 
smooth platinum-iridium foil, the cathodes 
of graphite or of iron. The electrolyte 
contains originally 25-30 per cent KCl or 
NaCl and about 10 grams/litre 
and is kept at the right acidity by con- 
stant small additions of HOL The anodic 
current density is 20 amps/dm.® and the 
temperature 70®-95‘^. Depending on this 
last factor, the voltage can vary between 4*5 
and 5*5 volts. Chlorate formation proceeds 
very rapidly at these temperatures. The 
liquors are oiroulated until near saturation, 
drawn off and crystallised. With 90 per cent 
current efficiency and five volts, one ton of 
KCIO3 will require about 7300 K,W.ir., which 
corresponds to a 25 per cent energy efficiency. 

§ (27) Peeohlorates.-— If a brine solution 
which has already been converted into 
chlorate be further electrolysed under condi- 
tions at which the anode potential is very 
high, further oxidation to perchlorate takes 
place, the. total anodic reaction being 

ClOg' + H 2 O — > CIO 4 ' + 2 H* 4- 20. 

At the cathode, H’ ions are di^harged, so 
that the cell reaction is 
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The conditions for the successful operation 
f the alkali prooess are therefore (a) low 


The necessary high anode potential can 
gQ q be obtained by using a smooth platinum 
^ anode, a high current density, and a low 
^ ^ temperature. The last condition also 
5,^ means a low electrolyte conductivity, so, 

8 iri practice, the bath is frequently run 
§ at 3()”-50° 0., and the current density 

raised still further. This has the 
.t* advantage of utilising the expensive 

9 platinum to the best advantage. In 
10 g order to prevemt direct OH' ion dis- 

^ charge, involving oxygen evolution 
* and current loss, the electrolyte is 
best kept slightly aind. The chlorate 
concentration is as high as possible 
in order to reduce the resistance, and 
consequently the very Boluble NaCJIG^ is 
used in practice, not KClOa. Initially it 


VOL, ir 
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contains 600-700 grams/litre, and current 
is passed until conversion is almost com- 
plete. Iron cathodes are generally used. As 
the CIO3' ions are readily reduced at this 
metal to Ch ions, chromate is added to 
the electrolyte. With good circulation and an 
anodic current density of 45-50 anips/dm.^ prac- 
tically complete conversion can be obtained 
with an 85-90 per cent current efficiency and 
an average voltage of six volts. The energy 
used is 3-2-3*6 K.W.H. per kilo perchlorate. 
Towards the end of the electrolysis, large 
quantities of ozonised oxygen are produced. 
There is a slight loss owing to cathodic reduc- 
tion, and the final liquors contain some 
chloride. The electrolyte needs a regulated 
addition of acid throughout. 

§ (28) Alkali-ohlorine Cells, (i.) Theory. 
— In these cells the problem is, not how most 
efficiently to bring about the combination of 
the primary anodic and cathodic products of 
brine electrolysis, but how best to keep 
them apart, and the influence of such factors 
as electrode material, concentration, current 
density, and temperature on their exact nature 
must first be considered. 

Normally we have seen that H’ ions, not 
Na’ ions, are discharged cathoclically when a 
brine solution is electrolysed. If, however, a 
cathode is used which will depolarise the Na* 
ion discharge by forming a sodium alloy, and 
which at the same time opposes a considerable 
overvoltage to H* ion discharge, the reverse 
can take place. Mercury is such a cathode 
material, and is in fact used as cathode in 
a certain class of alkali-chlorine cells, the 
alkali amalgam being subsequently decomposed 
with water outside the cell. A high salt con- 
centration obviously assists Na* discharge, 
and is therefore favourable. So are a high 
ourrent density and a low temperature, as 
the hydrogen overvoltage is thereby increased. 
With the more usual type of cell, on the other 
hand, we wish to reduce the hydrogen over- 
voltage, and from this point of view a low 
current density and high temperature are 
advantageous. 

At the anode we have relations qualitatively 
similar to those discussed in the preceding 
section of this article. The liberated chlorine 
forms HCIO with the water, and this furnishes 
CIO' ions, particularly if any alkali (formed at 
the cathode) is present. These CIO' ions can 
be discharged, joroducing CIO3' ions and oxygen, 
and it has been shown that HCIO can act 
anodically in a similar way. 

0 -H 3H2O 4- 60 2CIO3' -i- 4Cl' 

Tliere is in addition the possibility of OH' ion 
diHcfiarge, occurring the less easily the more 
acid tlie solution. In practice it is found that, 
a.s would be oxi)ected, the lower the concen- 


tration of the Cl' ions, the smaller the propor- 
tion of current concerned in their discharge, 
and the lower the chlorine current efficiency. 
On the other hand, the fraction of current 
concerned with OH' ion discharge increases 
with decrease in electrolyte concentration, 
owing to the accompanying rise in the anode 
potential. Finally, the concentration of hypo- 
chlorite and the fraction of current producing 
chlorate at first increase as the brine solution 
is made more dilute, pass through maximum 
values, and then decrease. Figures for the 
electrolysis of an HCl solution, which shows a 
similar behaviour, are given below : 


Concentration 
of HCl. 

Percentage of 
Current giving 
Chlorate 
Oxygen. 

Percentage of 
Current giving 
Oxygen Gas. 

1-0 w 

1-04 

0-9 

0-33 

6-54 

9-7 

0-1 

34-62 

34-4 

0-033 

20-50 

53-0 


The nature of the anode (platinum, mag- 
netite, and graphite are used) is also important 
in this connection. At platinum or magnetite 
we have higher overvoltages for Cl' or OH' 
discharge than at graphite, and hence CIO' 
ion discharge and chlorate formation are 
facilitated. On the other hand, at graphite, 
though there is Jess chlorate formation, OH' 
ion discharge is proportionately easier, and 
takes a larger fraction of the current, which 
is augmented by the porosity of the material. 
Electrolysis takes place, not only at the 
surface of the electrode, but also inside its 
pores. The electrolyte there soon gets de- 
pleted of Cl' ions, and oxygen evolution com- 
mences. Not only is there a current loss, hut 
the electrodes are attacked, with COg forma- 
tion and subsequent disintegration. This cir- 
cumstance has in the past been very trouble- 
some. 

A rise in temperature is found experiment- 
ally somewhat to decrease chlorate formation. 
But on the other hand it facilitates OH' ion 
discharge and also (with graphite anodes) 
CO2 formation. It is advantageous to have 
it low. The current density is determined 
more by the nature of the anode than by 
other considerations. With the expensive 
metal platinum it must be high on account 
of interest charges. With magnetite it may 
be low, Which is favourable from the point of 
view of voltage. With a carbon anode which 
is at all porous it should be high, as the 
greater part of the electrolysis will then take 
place on the surface of the cathode, not in its 
pores. The better the quality of the electrode, 
the lower it can be. 

The best conditions for getting a pure 
chlorine gas at high current efficiency are 
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therefore (a) non - porous anode, (6) strong 
brine, (c) high current density, (d) low 
temperature. 

There are two main i*easons which tend 
to cause the cathodic alkali and the anodic 
chlorine to mix and interact. Such mingling 
may be due to convection and the mixing 
effect of the gas evolution. This can satis- 
factorily be counteracted by a diaphragm 
between catbolyte and anolyte. More im- 
portant is the electrical migration of the 
negative OH' ions from the catholyte towards 
the anolyte. They will share with the CT 
ions in the transport of negative electricity in 
a jiroportion determined by their concentration 
and ionic mobility. The latter is nearly three 
times as great as for the CT ion, and conse- 
quently, in strongly alkaline solutions, the 
greater part of the negative current will he 
carried by the OH' ions, which will at once 
disappear when they reach the anode. The 
only way of counteracting this is by causing 
the electrolyte to flow steadily from the anode 
towards the cathode. Losses in alkali will 
then bo determined by the amount of chlorine 
dissolved in the anode liquors, which is rela- 
tively small, less in a brine solution than in 
pure water. All modern cells, except mercury 
cells, are of this type, some with diaphragms. 
Some without. Wo can therefore classify 
alkali-chlorine cells as follows : 

Mercury cells. 

Counter-current cells with diaphragm. 

Counter-current cells without diaphragm. 

(ii.) Mercury Cells, (a) General . — Owing to 
the practically complete exclusion of alkali 
from the anolyte of these cells, their electro- 
chemical theory is very simple. At the. 
mercury cathode Na’ or K* ions are discharged, 
forming a dilute amalgam. In the case of 
sodium a ()-5 per cent amalgam can on no 
account be exceeded, and technically it is 
far lower. In order to prevent IT ion dis- 
charge, a high cathodic current density, with 
high overvoltage, must be employed. This 
varies in practice between 5-25 amps/dm. and 
is generally over 12 amps/dm. At the anode, 
tlie potential is determined by the CT ion 
discharge. With platinum, current densities 
are necessarily high, and so is the overvoltage. 
With graphite, low current densities and 
voltages can be employed. The temperature 
of the electrolyte must not be too high, as 
the cathodic overvoltage would thereby he 
destroyed, and also appreciable chemical action 
would take place between the amalgam and 
the brine solution. In practice 50° 0. is rarely 
exceeded. The necessary heat is supplied 
by the ohmic resistance of the electrolyte. 
The total cell voltage averages about five 
volts using platinum anodes, and 4 -3 -4*5 volts 
with graphite. The electrolyte, originally 
containing 30 per cent of dissolved salt, has 


only 20 per cent when it leaves the cells for 
re-saturation. It should be free from iron 
and calcium salts, and, if graphite anodes are 
used, from sulphates, which tend to give 
anodic oxygen. 

The current efficiencies in these cells are of 
the order of 95 per cent for both alkali and 
chlorine, and are rather higher with platinum 
than with graphite anodes. The cathodic 
deficiency is mainly due to hydrogen evolu- 
tion. This can happen either by chemical 
action between the solution and the amalgam, 
or by direct H' ion discharge. Both processes 
are favoured by high temperature and by 
a too slow rate of removal of the amalgam 
from the cell. The second source of loss is 
also increased if the brine solution is too w^eak 
or the current density too low. The difference 
between cells using graphite and those using 
platinum electrodes is duo, firstly, to the 
anodic production of small quantities of acid 
at the former, and, more important, to small 
particles of carbon falling on to the mercury 
surface, and, with their low overvoltage, 
facilitating H‘ ion discharge and amalgam 
decomposition. At the anodes there is a 
certain amount of oxygen evolution, parti- 
cularly if they are of graphite, when some 
COa will also be formed. Lastly, directly 
affecting both anodic and cathodic processes, 
we have chemical action between dissolved 
chlorine and the mercury. A chloride of 
mercury will be formed, dissolve in the brine, 
and at once be decomposed, the net result 
being simply a current loss. Owing to these 
causes, the anode gases will always contain 
some hydn^gen and oxygen. If graphite is 
used, the hydrogen content may amount to 
as much as 2-3 per cent, with the same 
amount of COg. Platinum electrodes give a 
far purer gas. 

(b) Castner Cell . — The difTorences between 
the various mercury cells lie essentially in the 
means used to remove and decompose the 
amalgam. In the original mercury cell 
designed by Castner this was effected by 
rocking the whole cell, and decomposing the 
amalgam olectrochemically, making it the 
anode in a caustic soda solution, when the 
sodium dissolved, and hydrogen was evolved 
at the iron cathode. Such an amalgam, decom- 
position cell is a primary cell, furnishing cur- 
rent, and Castner s idea was that, by coupling 
it against the brine cell, the impressed voltage 
required for the latter would bo materially 
reduced. His apparatus took the form of a 
slate box, divided into three compartments 
by two vertical partitions reaching nearly 
to the bottom of the cell (Fig. 9). A layer of 
mercury was put into the box, and by gently 
rocking the cell by means of an excentric, 
could be made to flow from one compartment 
to another underneath the partitions. The 
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two outer compartments were closed above 
and contained the grcaphite anodes, by which 
the positive current entered. The open middle 


num wire-net anodes are close above the anode 
surface. Current density and rate of flow 
are so chosen that the amalgam is charged 

+ 



compartment contained an iron grid cathode 
by which current left the cell. Brine flowed 
continually through the outer compartments, 
and water entered and caustic soda left the 
middle one. On passing the current, the 
mercury, charged with sodium, was passed 
by means of the rocking motion into the 
middle chamber, where it was denuded and 


returned to the biine compartments. Owing 
to the current efficiency in the latter being 
only 90-92 per cent, it was found necessary to 
shunt about 8-10 per cent of the current 
through a resistance placed in parallel with- 
the middle compartment, as otherwise mercury 
went into solution there and gave a deposit 
of mercurous oxide. These cells r'equired 
comparatively little 
mercury, but their 
small size and com- 
plicated design led 
finally to their abandon- 
ment. 

(c) Kellner Cells . — In 
the various types of 
Kellner cell the circula- 
tion is effected by more 
simple means, and no 
attempt is made to 
reduce the voltage by utilising the energy of 
the sodium amalgam, the latter being simply 
short-circuited by iron or graphite in contact 
witli Avater, The Kellner-Solvay cell {Fig. 10) 
consists of a large cement troxigh, through 
vvlii(t)i (M)j)tinua.lly fiow a stream of brine 
;iJid a. diin layer of mercury, the fresh brine 
entering jusf. above the mercury. The plati- 


to the right degree on. leaving the cell It 
passes by gravity into a separate adjacent 
trough of iron, where it is decomposed to 
concentrated alkali by a stream of water, the 
regenerated mercury returning to the cell by 
means of a well-wheel. The Castner-Kellner 
cell is similar in design, hut uses graphite 
anodes, and the mercury is circulated by means 
of an Archime- 
dean screw. The 
. Kellner- Jaice cell 
(Fig. ll) consists 
of a long shallow 
cement trough, 
divided by parti- 
tions as in the 
original Castner 
rocking cell In 
this case, how- 
ever, the middle compartment contains the 
platinum anodes, carried by a series of cement 
hoods, whilst in the two outer compartments 
the amalgam is short-circuited by iron grids 
through which the negative current enters 
the cell. The circulation is effected by corn- 
pressed air, applied by means of conical iron 
vessels dipping into mercury troughs situated 


Fig. 11.— Jaice Cell 

at the ends of the cell, and in connection vdth 
the mercury cathodes. By alternately com- 
pressing and exhausting the air in these 
vessels the mercury is very efficiently drivou 
from side to side of the cell All these colls 
are simple in construction, large units can bo 
built, and high current densities employed. 

The advantages of mercury cells are that 
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very concentrated and pure caustic liquors — 
up to 40 per cent NaOH — can be made, current 
efficiencies are liigli, and grax)liite anodes, when 
used, have a long life. On the other hand, 
voltages are high, and the first cost of an 
installation very considerable. 

(iii.) Co'imter-ciirrent Cells with Diaphragm, 
(a) General . — In these cells, the OH' ions 
formed at the cathode are prevented from 
reaching the anode by means of bodily moving 
the electrolyte towards the cathodej and at 
the same time mechanical mixing of anolyte 
and catholyte is eliminated by means of a 
suitable diaphragm. This x^ermits of shorten- 
ing the , liquid layer between the electrodes, 
and hence a diminished resistance, which in 
practice is at least p^’^'rtially neutralised by 
the extra resistance of the diaphragm itself. 
More important is the fact that higher current 
densities can bo used without mixing and 
that cells of cc)mi)act construction can be 
more readily designed. The diaphragm can 
be arranged either horizontally, with the 
cathode below it, or vertically. With the 
former arrangement, if any alkali does happen 
to percolate through, there is leas chance of 
its being lost by mixing with the bulk of the 
anode liquors. Further, and for the same 
reason, whilst the anode side of a vertical dia- 
phragm is always in contact with an acid 
chlorine solution, with a horizontal diaphragm 
this may not be so. This is important from 
the point of view of durability as it is more 
easy to make alkali-resisting than acid- 
resisting diaphragms. On the other hand, a 
horizontal diaphragm sacrifices the compact 
cell construction referred to above, can less 
easily be changed, and, moreover, has a greater 

Hydrogen 



tendency to catch and filter out impurities 
in the brine, which in time will increase its 
resistance. 

(6) Billiter-Siemens Cell. — Of the various 
cells with horizontal diax:)hragms, this is the 
only one needing mention, and is shown in 
Fig. 12. The active diaphragm material con- 
sists of a mixture of BaS 04 and asbestos wool, 
“spread out uniformly on a sheet of woven 
asbestos cloth. The whole rests on a sheet of 
heavy iron gauze (the cathode), in electrical 
connection with and supported about four 
inches above the bottom of a cast-iron shell, 


lined with chlorine -resisting brick. Such a 
diaphragm is of low electrical resistance, and 
very uniform in its x^ermeahility. The top of 
the cell is of cement, and carries the graphite 
anodes, the chlorine delivery jupe, and a 
number of glass U -tubes, the horizontal i3or- 
tions of which are arranged above the anodes, 
and through which hot brine solution flows 
in order to raise the temx^erature of the cell. 
Hydrogen and alkali are removed from the 
cathode comx)artment, the latter by means 
of a siphon overflow. Using concentrated 
purified brine, at a diaphragm current density 
of 4-6 amjjs/dm.^ and a working temperature 
of 85®, 3-4 N. alkali can be made at a current 
efficiency of 90-95 x^^^’ ^ bath volt- 



cement - lined, 

and divided by two cement-asbestos diaphragms 
into three compartments. Tlie two outer com- 
partments contain the catliodes in the form 
of an iron network in contact with and sup- 
porting the diax^hragm. The inner chamber 
contains the carbon anodes, cemented in 
through the roof, which also carries the chlorine 
delivery x>ipe. Brine is led into the anode 
compartment, and percolates through the 
diaphragms to the cathodes. It is there 
charged with alkali, and is drawn off at the 
bottom. It is usual to supi;)ly steam and also 
CO 2 to the cathode compartments. The 
former heats the cell to about 85°, and lowers 
the voltage. The latter converts the caustic 
alkali into the less valuable carbonate, but 
also by destroying most of the OH' ions, 
diminishes the losses due to their migration, 
and decreases the cell polarisation. A unit 
10' X 5' X 2' will take about 2000 amps, and 
furnish 16 per cent NagCOg containing excess 
of salt at a current efficiency of 85-90 per 
cent and at a voltage of 3*5-4 volts. The 
diaphragms are not a good feature of the cell 
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design. They must be fairly dense, or else 
the flow of liquors would be too rapid. This 
means a high resistance. Secondly, the hydro- 
static pressure increases from top to bottom 
and so also the rate of flow. If, at the top, 
the rate is just sufficient to counteract the 
migration of the OH' 
ions, at the bottom 
it will be too great, 
and the resulting 
solution will be un- 
necessarily weak. 

{d) Townsend Cell. 
—This cell {Tigs, 14 
and 15) marks a dis- 
tinct improvement 
on the above, both 
in design and per- 
formance. The cen- 
tral anode chamber 
A is of cement, and 
is provided with 
channels for entry 
of brine and for exit 
of chlorine, as also 
for cleaning. On 
either side is bolted 
an iron cathode 
chamber 6, of which 
the side facing the 
anode compartment 
consists of an as- 
bestos diaphragm B 
in close contact with 
an iron grid 0. The anodes D fill up the greater 
part of A. The feature of the cell is that the 
cathode compartments are filled with 
kerosene oil, at a rather lo wer level than 
that of the brine in A, which is re- 
gulated by E. This has two functions. ^ 





It decreases the hydrostatic pressure difference 
between the two sides of the diaphragm, 
equalises it all the way down, and allows the 
diaphragm to be made of low resistance. 
Further, the alkaline cathodic solution does 
not remain in the neighbourhood of cathode or 
diaphragm. Owing to the surface tension 
effect, it at once forms spherical drops which 
are carried away by the hydrogen, and are 
finally collected at P and siphoned off. Losses 
owing to OH' migration are avoided, and a 
higli current efficiency, a strong caustic liquor 


almost free from chlorate, and a pure anode gas, 
almost free from carbonic acid, are obtained. 
A 2500 -ampere unit measures 8' x 3' x 1' 
and takes 15 amps /dm. ^ at the diaphragms. 
15 per cent NaOH can be made at 90-95 per 
cent current efficiency, and with 4-4-5 volts at 
the above current density. The working 
temperature is 50° -60°. Both diaphragms and 
anodes have a long life. The asbestos of the 
former is specially treated with a mixture of 
asbestos fibre, FegOa and Fe(HO)8, to ensure 
uniformity. 

(e) Nelson Cell . — This (Fig. 16) will be de- 
scribed as a third typical cell. A 1000-ampere 
unit {IV X 3' X 1') consists of a rectangular steel 
tank, the outer cathode compartment, sup- 
porting a U-shaped perforated steel plate (the 
cathode), inside of which is spread 

Chlorine— >* 
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the asbestos diaphragm. The cathode plate is 
closed at the ends by cement mortar blocks, 
and at the top by slate slabs, whicb in their 
turn carry the graphite anodes. The carefully 
purified brine is led into the anode compart- 
ment and percolates through the diaphragm 
into the cathode chamber. As in the 
Hargreaves-Bird cell, there is no opposing 
resistance to its passage. Steam is led 
into the outer compartment, and the 
caustic alkali drawn off at the bottom. 
10-12 per cent NaOH is produced with a 
90 per cent current efficiency and a voltage 
of 3-7 volts. The chlorine is 99 per cent 
pure. The anodes are specially treated and 
last for 3?'ears, whilst the diaphragm has a 
life of 6-8 months. 

(iv.) Counter -current Cells without Dia- 
phragm . — Two cells only need he considered 
under this head — the Aussig “bell-jar” cell 
and the Billiter- Leykam “membrane” cell. 
They are so designed tha,t the hydrogen and 
chlorine gas streaming away from the cathode 
and anode compartments respectively do not 
disturb the bulk of the electrolyte l)etwoen 
the electrodes, and the rate at which the 
electrolyte streams towards the cathode is 
so chosen as just to overcome the movement 
of the OH' ions with the negative current in 
the opposite direction. Neutralisation of the 
acid and chlorine from the anode by the OH' 
ions will take place within a certain layei 
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between the electrodes. On the cathode diagram) and the cell is worked at 80°-90°. 

side of this layer the solution will be Figs. 18 and 19 explain the construction of 

alkaline, on the anode side it will contain this cell. A and B are of cement. The 


acid and chlorine, and the maintenance 
of the neutral layer in a constant position 
is necessary if good current efficiencies 
and at the same time cathode liquors of 
a desirable alkali concentration are to be 
obtained. 

[a) Bell-jar Cell . — The Aiissig cell is 
shown dia grammatically in Fig. 17, The 
shallow rectangular bell jar A of sheet 
iron is lined with cement and carries 
a graphite anode which almost fills its 
cross-section. It furtlier is provided with 
a pipe for leading off chlorine and is con- 
nected by two other tubes with the neigh- 
bouring bell jars in order to equalise the 
pressure. Some 25 such anode chambers 



are contained in a shallow cement trough. 


The brine enters each of them from above 
and is distributed evenly over the cross- 
section of the bell jar by means of a horizontal 



Fia. 17.— Aussig Cell. 


tube provided with a number of holes. The 
outer iron coatings of the bell jars serve as 
cathodes. All like electrodes in the one trough 
are connected in parallel The caustic 
liquors are drawn off from the top of the 
trough and the “ neutral ” layers are formed 
inside and a little above the bottom level 
of the jars. Each bell jar takes 25-30 
amperes, so the units are small The cur- 
rent density is about 2 amps/dm. 12 per 
cent NaOH can be made with a 90 per cent 
current efficiency and a bath voltage of 
four volts. The anodes last for years, the 
chlorine being very pure. 

(h) BillUer-Leykarn Cell . — In this cell the 
above process has been modified in several 
ways. A large unit has only one hell jar 
instead of many. The distance between the 
electrodes is reduced by putting the cathodes 
beneath the anodes, disturbance of the neutral 
layer by hydrogen evolution being avoided 


cathodes 0 are of T-iron, the asbestos tubes 
being braced above them by strips of non- 
conducting material The moat convenient 
current density in the bell jar is 5 amps/dm, 2 . 
Making 15 per cent NaOH, a 90 per cent 
current efficiency at a bath voltage of 3*2 
volts is obtained. The anodes have a long 
life and the asbestos tubes are practically 
unaffected by the electrolysis. 

It is unnecessary in both the above processes 
to purify the brine, and this is a very consider- 
able advantage. 

Considerations of space have made it 
necessary to omit various cells which, 
although efficient enough, have not yet 
found very extended use. Such are the 
Edscr-Wildermann and Whiting raorcury cells 
and the Allen-Mooro and Finlay diaphragm 



FIG. 19.— Billiter Bell-Jar Cell. 


by covering them with asbestos screens. 
These are diaphragms only in the sense that 
all the current must pass through them, hut 
much of the electrolyte passes between adjacent 
cathodes and in any case the resistance of the 
“ membrane ” is very small Finally, heat 
is applied by steam pipes (not shown in the 


cells. The important hut inefficient Gries- 
heim cell has also been omitted. The follow- 
ing table summarises the performances of 
those cells discussed. As a conventional 
theoretical voltage for the production of 
cauatio soda and chlorine from brine, 2-3 volts 
has been taken. 
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Cell. 

Normality of 
Alkali. 

Cathodic 

Current 

Efliciency. 

Voltage. 

Energy 

Efficiency. 

K.W.H. per 
kilo. NaOH. 

Castner 

5 

per cent. 

92 

volts. 

4-2 

per cent. 

50 

3-1 

Kellner (platinum anodes) 

5-6 

97 

5-0 

45 

3-4 

Kellner (carbon anodes) . 

5-6 

95 

4-5 

49 

31 

Bell jar 

2 

85 

4-0 

49 

31 

Billiter-Leykam 

3 

92 

3-1 

68 

2-3 

Billiter-Siemens .... 

3-4 

93 

3 7 

58 

2-6 

Hargreaves- Bird 

3(Na2C03) 

85 

3-7 

45 

3-4 

Townsend ..... 

4 

94 

4-8 

Nelson 

2-5-3 

90 

3-7 

56 

2-7 


VIII. Othee Teohnioal Electbolytio Peo- 

OESSES EMPLOYINa AqUEOTJS ElECTEOLYTES 

The processes already dealt with are by 
far the most important technical applications 
of electrolysis of aqueous solutions, not only 
in respect of the substances produced, but 
also because of the amounts of energy utilised 
in their production. A few minor applications 
of electrolytic methods will now be discussed. 

§ (29) Eleoteolytio HynEoaEN and Oxy- 
gen. — Both these gases can be technically 
prepared more cheaply than by electrolysis, 
except where exceptionally cheap power is 
available. As, however, the use of the oxy- 
hydrogen flame has created a certain demand 
for the gases in the proportions in which they 
are liberated by the electrolysis of water, a 1 
number of technical electrolytic processes are 
in use. The electrolyte is usually 10-25 per 
cent NaOH, though 20 per cent H2SO4 is also 
employed. In the former case the conduct- 
ivity is somewhat lower, hut as iron electrodes 
can he used, whereas lead electrodes with 
considerably higher overvoltages must be 
used with the acid electrolyte, this dis- 
advantage is more than compensated for. 
The gases produced are pure (97-99 per cent) 
and can readily he further purified. The 
current efficiency is nearly 100 per cent. 
With an alkaline electrolyte the voltages 
vary between two and three volts ; with an 
acid electrolyte, between three and four volts. 
The theoretical decomposition voltage of 
water is 1-23 volts. Hence the energy 
efficiencies vary between 30 and 60 per cent. 

The only well - known electrolyse!* using 
liaSO,! is that of Schoop (Fig, 20). In an 
outer lead -lined vat, containing the electrolyte, 
arc partly immersed a number of vertical 
lead tubes, open at the bottom and perforated 
with a number of holes below and above the 
surface of the electrolyte, to allow of circula- 
tion of the same and to permit of the hydrogen 
being drawn off from the tops of the tubes. 
':r}i 0 se form the electrodes, and are generally 
filled with fine lead wire to increase the active 
surface. Each is surrounded by a hood of 
clay or glass in order to collect the gases. 


Like electrodes are connected in parallel 
1000 cubic feet of hydrogen (plus 500 cubic 
feet of oxygen) require 230 K.W.H. With 
an alkaline electrolyte this is reduced to about 
140 K.W.H. 

Other processes employ an alkaline electro- 
lyte. The G-aruti electrolyser also uses hooded 
electrodes, in this case of iron, but in addition, 
the hoods themselves, insulated from the 
electrodes, are also 
of iron. By keeping 
the voltage below 
three volts, no de- 
composition occurs 
at their surfaces, 
and consequently no 
mixing of the gases. 

They are perforated 
near the bottom to 
facilitate circulation 
of the electrolyte. 

1000 cubic feet of 
hvdrogen require 
160 K.W.H. 

In the f^chuckert 
apparatus, iron 
hoods are also used, 
and, in addition, 
unlike electrodes are 
separated by parti- 
tions of insulating 
material which ex- 
tend from the top 
aboutthree-quarters 
of the way down 
the cell. The re- p 

sistance is corre- Schoop 
spondinglyincreased 
above that of the Garuti electrolyser, and 
1000 cubic feet of hydrogen require 250 
K.W.H. 

The most efficient processes are probably 
those which make use of bipolar electrodes, 
the electrolysers being built up in filter-press 
form. In : the Schmidt-Oerlikon apparatus 
(Fig, 21), designed for 110 volts, there are 
40 bipolar electrodes, each taking the form 
of an iron plate with thickened edges or 
lims, so that when they are put together there 
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is a cavity in the middle of and between 
each pair of adjacent plates. This cavity is 
divided into two compartments, anode and 


Cathode Compartment 
Tig. 21. 

cathode, by means of an asbestos diaphragm 
reinforced at the edges with rubber, which 
also serves to insulate the plates. By means 
of channels through the edges of the plates 
and diaphragms all like compartments are 
connected together for the purposes of intro- 
ducing electrolyte and leading off gases. 
Current is led in and out of the two end 
plates. The voltage is low, as are also shunt 
current losses, and 1000 cubic feet of hydrogen 
require 150 K.W.H. 

The electrolyser of the International Oxygen 
Company is very similar. By corrugating the 
electrodes, thereby increasing the surface, and 
by plating the anode sides with nickel, thereby 
still further reducing the overvoltage, the energy 
consumption is reduced to 125 K.W.H. per 
1000 cubic feet of hydrogen. A unit designed 
for 120 volts will have 60 bipolar electrodes. 

§ (30) Permanganates. — Potassium per- 
manganate is now almost exclusively made by 
electrolytic oxidation of the manganate. The 
latter is prepared by fusion of KOH and 
MnOg in presence of air. 

Mn02 4-2K0H + i02 — > KoMn 04 + HA 
Formerly CO2 was passed into the dissolved 
melt, 

3 K 2 Mn 04 + 2CO2 2K2CO3+ MnOa 

-I- 2KMn04. 

It will be seen that a third of the manganese 
was reconverted into MnOa, and that the 
alkali was turned into carbonate. In the 
electrolytic method no MnOg is formed, and 
caustic alkali, not carbonate, is regenerated. 
The anodic xwocesa is 

MnO/— >MnO/+0, 
the cathodic process 

H2O— >0H' + |H2 + ©, 
the total cell reaction therefore being 
2K2Mn04 + 2 H 2 O 2KMn04 + 2KOH + Ha- 


In practice the electrolysis is carried out 
without a diaphragm, using -sheet-iron anodes 
and iron-rod cathodes. The electrolyte contains 
80-100 grams /litre of manganate, together with 
excess of alkali, and is kept at about 60°. 
The anodic current density is 9 amps/dm. \ that 
at the cathode ten times as great, as cathodic 
reduction is thereby decreased. The voltage 
is 2-8-3 volts. The current efficiency falls 
off rapidly as conversion proceeds, owing 
to simultaneous cathodic reduction. With 
an average current efficiency of 67 per cent 
only one -third of the manganate is oxidised, 
about 0-7 K.W.H. being necessary per kilo 
of product. The power cost is thus negligible, 
which is probably the reason that the process, 
as technically described, is so inefficient. An 
improvement on the above figures has been 
shown by laboratory experiments to be easily 
possible. 

In addition to the above process, perman- 
ganates have been prepared from time to 
time, particularly during the war, by direct 
treatment of ferro - manganese anodes in 
alkaline solution. The manganese goes into 
solution, whilst the iron remains undissolved. 
Hiaphrsigm cells are employed to prevent 
reduction at the iron cathodes. Current 
efficiencies are poor and voltages high. One 
kilo of KMnO.ji requires about 30 K.W.H. 

§ (31) Chromic Acid and Anthraqdinonb. 
— The oxidation of anthracene to anthra- 
quinone, used in alizarin manufacture, is 
frequently carried out by a solution contain- 
ing H2SO4 and CrOg, the latter being reduced 
in the process to 01*2(804)3. Generally this is 
worked up and sent to tanneries, but some- 
times the CrOg is regenerated electrolytically. 
The best-known process is that of Le Blanc. 
A cell is used divided into anode and cathode 
compartments by a special acid - resisting 
diaphragm. The electrodes are of lead. The 
spent liquors, containing 100 grams/litre CrgOs 
and 350 grams/litro of H2SO4, are fed into the 
cathode compartment, and leave by the anode 
compartment. At 50°, with 3-5 volts across 
the cell and an anodic current density of 3 
amps/dm. an 85 x^er cent current efficiency 
can be obtained, 87 per cent of the Cr2(S04)3 
in the issuing liquors being oxidised. The 
process is simple, cheap, and effective. The 
lead anode soon becomes coated with a lead 
peroxide layer, and it is the latter which 
really effects the oxidation, being continuously 
regenerated electroehemically. 

Chromic acid oxidises anthracene slowly 
compared with the rate at which its reduc- 
tion product, Cr2(S043), is reoxidised electro- 
chemioally. If, however, a rapid oxidising 
agent could he found which could also be 
readily regenerated anodically, the oxidation 
of anthracene could be carried out by suspend- 
ing it in a solution of this substance as anolyte, 
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and passing a current. Suck a substance, 
ceric sulphate, actually exists, and is used 
technically. It very rapidly and smoothly 
oxidises anthracene, being reduced to cerous 
sulphate, and the latter is readily reoxidised. 
The electrolyser, also acting as the anode, is 
a lead-lined vessel. The electrolyte is 20 per 
cent H2SO4 with 2 per cent Ce(S04)2. The 
anthracene is suspended in this, and the 
liquors agitated and kept at 70°-100°. With 
an anodic current density of 5 amps/dm.^, and 
about three volts on ^the bath, very pure 
anthraquinone is produced with practically 
the theoretical current efficiency. 

§ (32) Pbrsulphates. — Ammonium and 
potassium persulphates, which are themselves 
oxidising agents, and are also used to some 
extent for making HgOg, are prepared electro- 
chemically by the oxidation at a high anode 
potential of the corresponding sulphates. 
The anode reaction is 

2SO/ — ^8203" + 20. 

If OH' ions are discharged, the yield will 
fall. Prom what has been already said, it is 
clear therefore that the first conditions for 
good yields are (a) smooth platinum anode, 
(6) high current density, (c) low temperature, 
(d) solution acid, or at any rate not alkaline. 
Further, as the 82^8^^ are readily reduced, 
they must be kept from the cathode. In 
practice this is best done by the addition of 
a little K20r04, as in other processes. The 
electrolyte is a concentrated solution of 
(NH4)2S04 or KHSO4. Ill former case, 
H2SO4 must be continually added. With an 
anodic current density of 50 amps/dm.^, a lead 
cathode, and an electrolyte kept below 15° by 
cooling coils, (NH4)2S208 can be made with 
a 70 per cent current efficiency and about 
seven volts across the cell. One kilo of the 
salt requires 2-4 K.W.H. The yield of 
K2S2O8 is less good. 

§ (33) PERBOR.4.TES. — Sodium perborate, 
NaB034H20, is a bleaching agent which 
has been coming into extended use during 
recent years. Usually it is made by the 
action of NagOg or HgOg on NaBOa, but elec- 
trolytic oxidation methods are also being 
employed with success. The electrolyte must 
be alkaline, as perborates are unstable in acid 
solution. Using a solution containing simply 
borax and NaOH, practically no perborate is 
produced. If, however, the NaOH be replaced 
by NaoCOg, and moderately strong solutions 
used, the salt can be produced with fair 
electro -chemical efficiencies. In practice a 
solution with 40 grams/litre borax and 120 
grams/litre anhydrous NagCOj is electrolysed 
between a platinum gauze anode and a tin or 
alu minium cathode. The temperature should 
be kept below 18°, and this can be done by 
using a hollow cathode, and allowing water to 


stream through it. No diaphragm is used, 
but 0*1 per cent chromate is added. With an 
anodic current density of 100 amps/dm.^, the 
bath takes about six volts. Either solutions 
of perborate or the solid salt can be prepared 
with satisfactory current efficiencies. The 
formation of perborate is probably a secondary 
one, sodium percarbonate being produced in 
the first instance. 

§ (34) Iodoform. — This was formerly made 
by chemical interaction between iodine, 
alcohol, and an aqueous NagCOg solution. 

C2H5OH + SNagCOg + 5I2 -H 2H2O 

— ^ CHI3 + ONaHCOg + 7NaI. 

It will be noted that 70 per cent of the ex- 
pensive iodine goes to iodide and must be 
worked up again. Electrolytic methods avoid 
this loss, and are now almost exclusively used. 
The electrolyte consists of a solution contain- 
ing alcohol, Nal and NaaCO^. The anode is 
smooth platinum and the cathode lead, sur- 
rounded by a parchment or other diaphragm. 
With an anodic current density of 1-2 
amps/dm. 2 and a voltage of 2-2:5 volts, very 
pure iodoform can be readily produced with a 
90 per cent current efficiency. The successive 
reactions are — (a) electrolytic formation of 
alkali and hydrogen at the cathode and 
iodine at the anode ; (6) partial interaction 
of these, giving hypoiodous acid (HIO) and 
sodium hypoiodite (NalO) ; (c) substitution 
of the hydrogen of the alcohol by iodine, giving 
CI3 . CHg . OH ; (d) oxidation of this product by 
the hypoiodous acid to iodoform and CO2. 

The net result, expressed as an equation, is 

CgHg.OH + SNal-i-SHaO 

— ^ Na2C03 + CHI3 -1- NaOH + 5E^. 

Fresh alcohol and Nal must be continually 
added, and the alkali formed neutralised by 
passing in a stream of CO2. 

IX. Fused Salt Eleotrolysis 

§ (35) G-bneral. — Molten salts are good 
conductors of electricity, and their conduc- 
tion is electrolytic. Consequently an electric 
current will decompose them, as it does when 
they are dissolved in water. There are, 
however, several important differences in the 
phenomena observed. The actual chemical 
decompositions brought about, owing to the 
absence of water and of consequent secondary 
reactions, are of a more simple nature than 
with aqueous solutions. The high tempera- 
tures used influence both current efficiency and 
voltage. The former tends to be adversely 
affected. Velocity of diffusion and of chemical 
reaction, as also vapour pressure, are all 
enormously increased, and unless anodic and 
cathodic products are very carefully separated 
from one another and from the action of the 
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electrolyte and the air, yields will he low. 
The higher the temperature the worse the 
yields, as has been many times shown. If 
the current density he increased, and there- 
with the rate of formation of the products 
at the electrodes, it is found that the current 
efficiency increases. This is natural, as 
vaporisation and diffusion losses are unlikely 
to increase in the same ratio. If the current 
density be very low and temperature high, 
however’, the current efficiency may fall to 
zero. Apart from these sources of loss, there 
is another, peculiar to molten salt electrolysis 
— the so-called “ metal fog ” formation. A 
metal such as zinc or lead, if melted under 
a layer of one of its fused salts at a high 
temjrerature, is seen to give out dark clouds 
which apparently dissolve in the melted salt 
until a state of equilibrium has been reached. 
On cooling, they settle and are reabsorbed 
by the metal. The cause of this behaviour is 
to be sought in the surface energy relations 
between the molten salt and the molten metal. 
The former brings about peptisation of the 
latter, and produces from it a disperse phase, 
analogous to a dilute emulsion. Even very 
dark-coloured melts contain less than 0*1 per 
cent of metal, and quite a small quantity of 
an oxidising agent will destroy the colour. 
These phenomena will occur during fused 
salt electrolysis, and are a very important 
source of loss, as the peptised metal gets 
carried over to the anode, and is destroyed. 
It is interesting to note that the addition of 
certain other salts to the melt lessens or 
prevents “ metal fog ” formation, though the 
mechanism can hardly be the same as in the 
precipitation of colloids from aqueous solu- 
tion. The effect of their addition is shown 
by a marked improvement in the current 
efficiency. 

The voltage in fused salt electrolytic pro- 
cesses is affected in several ways by the high 
temperatures. The decomposition voltage 
necessary for a particular cell reaction is lower 
than that for the same reaction in aqueous 
solution at room temperature. The conduc- 
tivities of the electrolytes used are higher. 
Further, the irreversible effects so common 
at the electrodes in the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions practically disappear. From the 
point of view of voltage alone, therefore, 
there is much to be said in favour of high 
temperatures. One special effect only observed 
with fused salts must be noted — ^the “ anode 
effect ” remarked when carbon or graphite 
anodes are used in fused metallic halides at 
high temperatures. If the current density 
exceeds a certain value — about 4-5 amps/em.®. 
with hard carbon and 7-8 amps/cm, ^ with 
graphite — the voltage rises very considerably 
and quickly, and the anode appears to glow. 
This is due to the electrode becoming covered 


with a fdm of gas, through which the discharge 
can only pass in the form of an arc. The 
phenomenon is general, most pronounced with 
fluorides, least so with iodides. It is some- 
times accompanied by loss of weight of the 
carbon anodes, owing to formation of halides 
of carbon. 

As far as possible fused salt baths are not 
externally heated, but the temperature is kept 
up by the current, a solidified layer of electro- 
lyte forming next the walls. They are usually 
made of iron, lined if necessary with a suitable 
type of resistive brick. The cathode is of 
iron, or else a layer of the precipitated metal. 
With fused halides, graphite is by far the 
best anode material. Iron has occasional 
application. In the case of aluminium pro- 
duction hard carbon anodes are used, which 
bum away in the anodic oxygen. 

The most important fused salt electrolytic 
process, viz. the production of aluminium 
from a solution of alumina in fused cryolite, 
is separately dealt with in this Dictionary. Of 
other processes, we shall discuss only those 
which are actually in technical operation, viz. 
the production of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium, all exclusively prepared by electro- 
lysis, 

§ (36) Sodium:. — The obvious raw material for 
the production of this metal would be common 
salt, were its melting-point, 800°, not so high. 
This in practice causes great difficulties which 
have not been 
completely over- 
come. By far the 
greater proportion 
of sodium is made 
by the electro- 
lysis of sodium 
hydroxide, the 
melting - point of 
which is 327° when 
pure, but about 
300° or a little 
over for the ordi- 
nary commercial 
products. 

The Castner cell 
{Fig. 22) is a cast- 
iron pot A, em- 
bedded in brick- 
work to prevent 
loss of heat, and so dimensioned that, when 
working under normal conditions, it is lined 
with a solid layer of NaOH. The cathode 0 
consists of an iron rod sealed into an extension 
B by solid NaOH. The ring-shaped nickel 
anode D rests on the top of the cell, from which 
it is suitably insulated. Between anode and 
cathode is hung an iron curtain E, the bottom 
part of which is made of gauze. Inside this 
curtain the sodium, lighter than the NaOH, 
collects, and is ladled out by perforated metal 
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spoons. The gauze allows of free passage of 
electrolyte and current between the electrodes, 
but prevents globules of sodium from reaching 
the anode. The units are of small size, take 
about 500 amperes at a cathodic current 
density of 200 amps/dm. and absorb 4*5 volts. 
The working temperature is as low as the 
solidifying point of the alkali permits — about 
3 15° -320" in practice. If it rises, the yield 
very rapidly falls off and becomes zero at 325°. 
The current efficiency is about 45 per cent. 

The mechanism of the main process is 
simple. At the cathode, Na‘ ions are discharged 
to metal. At the anode, OH' ions are liberated, 
giving water and oxygen. This water diffuses 
throughout the mass. Some of it attacks the 
sodium, which not only forms a “ metal fog,” 
but, as has been proved, dissolves in metallic 
form in the NaOH. The greater part is 
decomposed by electrolysis, hydrogen being 
produced at the cathode. The net result, 
therefore, of the passage of four faradays of 
electricity through the cell is 

2NaOH — + 

and the maximum possible current efficiency 
under the cell conditions is 50 per cent. The 
deficiency observed from this figure in practice 
is due to volatilisation of the metal and to 
small quantities burning to form Na202. If 
the temperature be raised still further, so as 
to increase the rate of diffusion of the dis- 
solved sodium, the yield, as has been men- 
tioned, falls to zero. Under these circumstances 
the dissolved sodium ionises at the anode 
(Na-H 0 — >- Na') as rapidly as it is produced 
at the cathode, no gas being liberated. 

It is obvious that if the water liberated at 
the anode could be kept away from the sodium 
formed at the cathode, higher yields than 
50 per cent would be possible. Unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to do this by 
employing cathode diaphragms, and by con- 
tinuously dehydrating the NaOH by blowing 
air through. A series of small explosions 
(accounting for the use of small units) is liable 
to occur during the electrolysis. When it is 
remembered that hydrogen is liberated not 
only at the cathode but also around the 
anode (chemical action), and that metallic 
sodium is very reactive towards air or oxygen, 
this will be understood. 

The decomposition voltage of pure fused 
NaOH is about 2-2 volts at the temperature of 
electrolysis. Combining this with the above 
figures, we have an * energy efficiency of 22 
per cent. One ton of sodium requires about 
11,7()() kilowatt hours. 

§ (37) Magnesium. — This metal is made by 
the electrolysis of a fused mixture of MgCl 2 
and KOI. The decomposition voltage of 
MgCia in such mixtures, provided their 
magiiesiutn content is not too low, and the 


cathodic current density not too high, is less 
than that of KCl. Hence, on electrolysis, 
pure magnesium separates, chlorine being 
formed at the anode. 

Exact descriptions of the method used are 
not available. An iron pot is employed, lined 
under working conditions with a solidified 
layer of the electrolyte. This contains an 
iron cathode and carbon anode, separated by 
some sort of an anode screen or diaphragm 
in order to prevent access of the liberated 
magnesium (lighter than the electrolyte) to 
the anode. The best working temperature 
is. about 700°. As magnesium fuses at 633°, 
it is collected in the molten state. There is 
some difficulty in making the small molten 
globules Coalesce to larger ones. In practice 
this is overcome by the addition of some 
CaFg to the electrolyte. The current efficiency 
is about 75 per cent. With a cathodic current 
density of 30 amps/dm. ^ the hath voltage is 
about six volts. The reversible decomposition 
voltage of the melt is about 3-2 volts, which 
gives us an energy efficiency of 40 per cent and 
an expenditure of 17-7 K.W.H. per kilo of metal. 

§ (38) Calcium. — This metal is technically 
made on a small scale by the electrolysis of 
the molten chloride at 750°-800°. Metallic cal- 
cium molts at 800°, and is therefore deposited 
in the solid state. In order to minimise the 
surface of contact between the metal and the 
electrolyte, and thereby diminish the metal 
fog formation, the cathode takes the form of 
an iron rod which just touches the surface of 
the melt, and is moved upwards by a gearing 
at such a* rate that a continuous rod of solid 
calcium is drawn up out of the cell. The 
current density at the cathode is very high, 
about 100 amps/dm. ^ This causes the cell 
voltage also to bo very considerable. Nothing 
is known of the actual material used for the 
hath, nor of the arrangements employed for 
preventing interaction between the metal and 
the anodic chlorine. The anodes are of 
graphite. Current efficiency and voltage, 
judging from laboratory scale results, are 
probably about 80 per cent and 25 volts 
respectively. With a decomposition voltage 
of 3-24 volts, we have an energy efficiency of 
10 per cent and a consumption of 42 K.W.H. 
per kilo of metal. 

It should finally be mentioned that similar 
“ contact cathode ” processes are also in use 
for the production of both sodium and mag- 
nesium, the object being to reduce the contact 
between the metal and the electrolyte In the 
former case, liquid metal results ; with mag- 
nesium, a solid rod is produced. 

A. J. A. 

Literature References 

Tor a fuller discussion of the subject in its broader 
and theoretical aspects, see Applied Electrochemistry, 
by A. J. Allmand (Edward Arnold). Tor fuller 
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details on actual plant, the following may be con- 
sulted: 

Section V. — Electroplating, by Barclay and Hains- 
worth (Edward Arnold). 

Section VI. — Silver and Gold Refining : Metall. 
Chem. Engin., 1911, ix. 443 ; Am. Electrochem, Soc. 
Tram., 1919, xxxv. 251 ; Zinc Extraction : ZeUs. 
Electrochem., 1904, x. 688 ; 1909, xv. 450 ; Lead Re- 
fining : Electrochem. hid., 1903, i. 407. 

Section VIT. — Hypochlorites ; Teclmische Electro- 
chemie, vol. ii., by Askenasy (Vieweg) ; Alkali- 
chlorine Cells : Technische Electrochemie, vol. ii., by 
Askenasy (Vieweg) ; also Journ. Soc. Chem. hid., 
1919, xxxviii. 285 R. — Billiter-Siemens Cell : Electro- 
chem. hid., 1907, V. 209, and 1909, vii. 313 — Towns- 
end Cell; Chem. Met. Engin., 1919, xxi. 17 — Kelson 
Cell: Earaday Soc. Trans., 1913, ix. 3 — Billiter- 
Leykam Cell. 

Eleotkolysis Damage, methods of mitiga- 
tion applicable to railway systems. See 
“ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (28). 

Prevailing Practice in Mitigation of. See 
ibid. § (29). 

Prevention of. See ibid. § (25). 
Electrolysis Testing: tests made in con- 
nection with electrolytic corrosion of 
underground structures. See “ Stray Cur- 
rent Electrolysis,” § (19). 

Selection of Instalments for. See ibid. 
§ (24). 

Electrolyte : a material capable of chemical 
decomposition under the action of an 
electric current. See “ Electrolysis and 
Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1). 

Calculation of Conductivity of an. A 
quantitative expression for the con- 
ductivity of a solution may, if the ionisa- 
tion hypothesis he granted, be found hy 
expressing the fact that the conductivity 
of a solution must he directly proportional 
to the concentration of the ions, to the 
velocities with which they move, and to 
the charges which they carry. See ibid. 
§( 5 ). 

Direct Determination of Ionic Velocities 
of an, by a method due to Sir Oliver Lodge 
and depending in its final forms upon the 
determination of the velocities of moving 
boundaries between different electrolytes 
in series. See ibid. § (14). 

Ionic Velocity-ratio of an, hy Migration 
Methods. The ratio of the ionic velocities 
of an electrolyte is found by a method due 
to Hiltorf and depending on a comparison 
of the loss of salt at the cathode with 

* the total deposit at the cathode. This 
gives the ratio v/(^6 -!-«;), which is called 
by Hiltorf the “ migration constant ” 
or “ transport number ” for the anion. 
This, combined with the conductivity 
equation Xj'F—uA-'v, is sufficient to 
determine u and v. See ibid. § (13). 

Ionisation of an : a term used in electrolysis 
to signify the spontaneous splitting up 
of the molecules of a salt into .oppositely 
charged ions, when the salt is dissolved 
in water. See ibid. § (4). 


Measurement of Ohmic Resistance of, 
complicated hy existence of back E.M.E. 
of polarisation. When a small E.M.E. 
is applied, the ratio of this E.M.E, to the 
final current is so large as to give an 
extremely high value for the apparent 
resistance of the electrolyte. Yet the 
initial flow shows that, up to a point, 
electricity passes through the electrolyte 
easily enough. See ibid. § (16). 

Variation of Conductivity of an, with 
Concentration. See ibid. § (7). 

Velocities of Ions of an : the average 
velocities in cms. per sec. jier volt per cm. 
at which the oppositely charged com- 
ponents of the dissolved molecules move 
when conduction is taking place. The 
sum of these average velocities u and v 
is given by X/E^ii-f'y, tbe conductivity 
equation. The sexiarate velocities of the 
different ions cannot be obtained from 
conductivity data alone. See ibid. §§ (12), 
(13), (14). ‘ 

Electrolytic Ampere Hour Meters : Bas- 
tian Meter. See “ Watt-hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. I. Ampere 
Hour Meters,” § (13). 

Holden Meter. See ibid. § (17). 
Long-Schattner Meter. See ibid. § (14). 
Mordey-Frioker Meter. See ibid. § (16). 
Wright Meter. See ibid. § (15). 
Eleotrolytio Condensers. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (36). 

Electrolytic Corrosion, of underground 
structures due to stray ' currents. See 
“ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (2). 

Of Iron in Concrete. See ibid. § (16). 
Electrolytic Resistance, determination of 
capacity by measurement of. See “ Capa- 
city and its Measurement,” § (67). 

ELECTROMAGNET, THE 

An electromagnet is an arrangement for 
producing magnetic effects by means of an 
electric current flowing in a coil of wire 
wound round a core of iron or other magnetic 
material. The fact that an iron bar can be 
magnetised by an electric current was dis- 
covered by Arago and independently by 
Davy in 1820, but the electromagnet was 
first constructed in a practical form by William 
Sturgeon in 1825. 

The core of an electromagnet is sometimes 
straight, but is more usually bent into a 
“ horseshoe ” so that its ends, or poles, are 
near each other. A typical form of electro- 
magnet consists of two parallel vertical cores 
attached at their lower ends to a massive 
iron yoke. The coils are wound on bobbins 
which are slix)X3ed over the cores, and are so 
connected that the current flows in opposite 
directions round them. By means of pole- 
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pieces resting on the npper core-ends the space 
between the poles can be reduced to a narrow 
air-gap, or the space between the core-ends 
may be partially or completely bridged by an 
iron armature. 

In their various applications electromagnets 
are used for producing magnetic flux, intense 
magnetic fields, attraction of small magnetic 
bodies, tractive force, movement of an 
armature or core (in “ electromagnetic mech- 
anisms ”), and induced currents in a secondary 
circuit. We will consider these .effects and 
the conditions favourable to their production. 

§ (!) Electromagnets for produoing Mag- 
netic Flex. — The most important application 
in this class is found in the dynamo magnet, 
used for producing a given flux (or total 
induction) in an armature placed between 
the pole-pieces. The relation between the 
magnetic flux <1> in an electromagnet and the 
ampere-turns in the exciting coils is expressed 
by the equation of the magnetic circuit, viz. 
the magnetomotive force in a magnetic circuit 
is equal to the product of the flux and tlie 
magnetic reluctance of the circuit.^ The 
magnetomotive force, or the line-integral of 
the magnetic force along any closeA path, 
threading once through all the n turns of 
the exciting coils, the current in which, is i 
amperes, is equal to 47rnt/l0, or approximately 
1*257 X ampere-turns. The reluctance of a 
magnetic circuit is equal to the sum of the 
quotients Ijixs for the various portions of the 
circuit, where I is tlie mean length of the 
lines of induction in any portion, s the cross- 
section of that portion, and (jl its magnetic 
permeability. The fact that an electromagnet 
does not usually form a perfect magnetic circuit, 
i.e. that there is magnetic leakage, so that the 
flux is not strictly the same in all sections 
of the iron and gap, may be allowed for by 
the introduction of leakage coefficients. These 
are numbers expressing the ratio of the mean 
flux in the various portions of the magnet to 
the flux in some one portion. 

Thus if it be required to find the ampere- 
turns which will produce a flux of lines in 
the armature, let be the mean length of the 
flux-path in the armature, its mean section 
at right angles to the lines of flux. Also let 
4, ; 1.%, •s.j ; represent similar 

quantities for the air-gaps between the 
armature and the pole-pieces, for the pole- 
pieces, the cores, and the yoke respectively, 
and let q^ represent the leakage 

coefficients for these portions of the magnetic 
circuit. Then the equation of the magnetic 
circuit is 

1-257 m = + + 

\lJ-lSi A'a /X4.94 At6%/ 

Tho permeability of each part of the magnetic 
^ Sec “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (6). 


circuit being known for the flux-density 
existing therein, and the leakage coefficients 
for the various portions of the circuit being 
found by experiment (for methods see S. P. 
Thompson’s Dynamo-electric Machinery, 1903, 
chap, vi.), the ampere-turns required to 
produce a given fl.ux in the armature can be 
calculated by the above equation. This is 
essentially the method suggested by J. and E. 
Hopkinson, and by G. Kapp, in 1886, for the 
calculation of the field windings of dynamos. 
The Hopkinsons also gave a graphical method 
for finding the ampere- turns, which consists 
in determining for each portion of the circuit 
a curve showing the relation between the flux 
and the ampere-turns required to maintain 
it. When these curves are obtained for all 
parts of the circuit they are combined by 
adding their abscissae, the result being a 
characteristic curve for the magnetic circuit, 
the ordinate of which represents the flux in 
the armature and the abscissa the ampere- 
turns. These methods can be easily applied 
to cases in which the magnetic circuit is 
branched, as in some forms of dynamo magnets. 

Methods for determining magnetic perme- 
ability are described in Ewing’s Magnetic 
Induction in Iron and other Metals, 1900, and 
in other works referred to below. ^ In Mg. 1 
are shown the magnetisation curves (from 
data in Miles Walker’s Specijication and Design 



of Dynamo -electric Machinery, 1918) for speci- 
mens of four kinds of iron used in the con- 
struction of electromagnets, viz. I., cast iron ; 
11., cast steel ; HI., forged ingot iron ; IV., 
silicon steel. In these curves tho abscissae 
represent the magnetising force H, the 
ordinates the magnetic induction, or flux- 
density, B, in e.G.S. units. Curves I.-IV. 
show how the flux-density increases with the 
magnetising force, the material being initially 

® See also “ Magnetic Measurements,’' §§ (17) et seq. 
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in the neutral unmagnetised state. The curves 
Il.a, Ill.a, IV.a represent the permeability 
B/H (upper horizontal scale) for the three 
last-named materials at various values of B. 

Cast iron is much inferior in its magnetic 
properties to the low-carbon steels, the maxi- 
mum permeability of the specimen represented 
in curve 1. being 410 at B=4000, Cast iron 
is used for the yokes of large dynamo magnets. 

Cast steel, or ingot iron, is used for the 
yokes and cores of electromagnets. Curve TI. 
represents the properties of .an annealed 
casting containing 0-2 per cent of carbon. 
Its maximum permeability (curve Il.a) is 
1525 at B = 9000. 

Forged ingot iron is a still better (but 
more costly) material than cast steel for 
magnet cores. Curve III. is the magnetisation 
curve, Ill.tt the permeability curve for an 
annealed specimen containing 0*15 per cent 
of carbon. Its maximum permeability is 
2320 at B = 10,000. 

The remarkable magnetic properties of 
certain iron-silicon alloys discovered by Sir 
Robert Hadfield are illustrated in curves IV. 
and IV. a, the magnetisation and permeability 
curves for a specimen containing 4*8 per cent 
of silicon and 0*2 per cent of carbon. The 
maximum permeability is about 3790 at 
B = 8000. The improvement in permeability 
at low flux-densities increases with the 
proportion of silicon if this proportion is 
between 1*8 and 4-8 per cent. At inductions 
over about 14,000, however, the presence of 
the silicon lowers the permeability. Its high 
permeability at low inductions, and certain 
other prox3erties referred to in § (6), make 
alloyed steel particularly suitable for trans- 
former cores and other magnet cores in which 
the flux is rapidly varying. The qualities of 
alloyed steel generally used for these purposes 
contain 3 to 4 per cent of silicon and less than 
0-1 per cent of carbon. 

For the laminated armature cores and pole- 
pieces of dynamos sheet steel (aboxit 0*09 
per cent C and O-Ol per cent Si) is preferable 
to alloyed steel, owing to its higher perme- 
ability at high inductions. The magnetisation 
curve of a good specimen of dynamo sheet 
steel is very slightly below curve I. (Fig. 1). 

Considerably higher values of the maximum 
permeability than those shown in Fig. 1 have 
been found in carefully prepared and annealed 
iron-silicon alloys ; values up to 12,000 are 
recorded by Gumlich and others. The process 
of melting or annealing in vacuo has been 
found to effect great increase in the maximum 
permeability of iron, hut the amount of such 
improvement does not appear to have been 
as yet well ascertained. The iron-cobalt 
alloy FcgCo was shown by P. Weiss to have 
remarkably high magnetisation in strong 
fields^ the saturation V 4 lue of (B - H)/47r at 


ordinary temperatures being 10 per cent 
higher than that of iron. 

§ (2) Electromagnets for producing In- 
tense Magnetic Fields. 3- — In the djmamo 
magnet no attempt is made to produce very 
highly concentrated magnetic fields — the 
average field in the air-gaps between the 
armature and pole -pieces does not usually 
exceed about 15,000 gauss (or C.G.S. units) — 
but for some purposes very intense fields are 
required, as for instance in the “ isthmus ” 
method of Ewing and Low for the examination 
of the magnetic properties of materials in 
strong fields, and in magneto - optic experi- 
ments. In these cases the pole-pieces must 
be so shai)ed as to concentrate the field as 
much as possible. 

The form of pole-pieces giving greatest 
concentration was calculated by Stefan and 
by Ewing in 1888 on the assumption that the 
pole-pieces are uniformly and longitudinally 
magnetised, the result being that the pole- 
pieces should take the form of cones of semi- 
vertical angle 54° 44'. In practice the cones 
for maximum concentration should, as pointed 
out by Ewing, have a rather greater angle, 
owing to the fact that the magnetisation of 
the pole-pieces is not quite uniform. 

As to the other parts of the magnetic circuit 
these should be so designed as to reduce 
leakage to a minimum, au.d therefore should 
have as few joints and sharp bends as possible. 
The exciting coils should be so placed as to 
produce by the direct action of the current 
the greatest possible field in the neighbourhood 
of the pole-pieces in order to magnetise them 
to the highest degree of saturation, and also 
to increase the contribution of the coil field 
to the total field in the gap. For it should 
be remembered that the field due to the 
magnetisation of given pole - pieces cannot 
be increased beyond a certain limiting value 
which depends upon their saturation intensity 
of magnetisation. The field due directly to 
the current is, however, proportional to the 
current, and it therefore becomes an increasing 
fraction of the total field as the current is 
increased. 

Much attention has been given to the 
scientific design of electromagnets for pro- 
ducing intense fields by H. du Bois and by 
P. Weiss. In 1891 du Bois designed a large 
ring electromagnet, having a core of Swedish 
iron with coils wound nearly uniformly round 
its circumference, which gave a field of about 
40,000 gauss in a gap 1 mm. wide and 6 mm. 
in diameter. 

With the introduction of highly magnetic 
cast steel du Bois subsequently designed a 
less costly and more convenient form of 
electromagnet known as the half-ring type, 
which is in use in many laboratories. Tkirther 
* See ** Magnetic Measurements,” §§ (89)“(45). 
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improvements were introduced in a more 
recent design illustrated in Mg, 2 (from the 
Zeitachrifi fur Instrim&ntmhuride, Eec. 1911), 
which shoAvs, in about bhe actual size, 
the latest type of d\i Bois half -ring electro- 
magnet. 

Each of the two curved cast - steel cores 
corresponds to about one-third of a complete 
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toroid ; the diameter of its vertical circular 
section at the polar end is 93 mm., the diameter 
of the core increasing near the base. Conical 
borings, 15 cm. long and tapering 1 in 5, 
pierce the cores to admit a converging beam 
of light axially to the gap for magneto-optic 
experiments. Eor other experimental work 
the borings can be filled in with iron plugs, 
one of which is shown in Fig. 2. A copper 
tube, for water cooling, surrounds the polar 
end of each core. 

The coils (wound for 40 amperes at 200 
volts) are so arranged as to allow optical or 
other appliances to be brought close up to 
the borings. A pair of extra polar coils can 
be slipped over the pole-pieces so as to 
increase their saturation and add to the field 
due directly to the current, 

A variety of pole-pieces are supplied with 
the instrument — ^plane for uniform fields of 



conaiderahle extent, conical for more concen- 
trated fields. The form of pole-piece found 
to give tlie strongest fields is illustrated in 
Fi(j. It docs not differ much from the 


54° 44^ cone (represented by the broken line), 
but has a rather greater angle, this angle 
increasing slightly towards the base of the 
cone. Special pole-pieces are provided for 
various kinds of magneto-optic and other 
observations in strong fields. 

The total weight of the magnet (large 
model) is 360 kilogrammes. With the extra 
polar coils, each of 500 turns, and the maximum 
current (150,000 ampere-turns in all), the field 
in a 1 X 6 mm. gap is 50,000 gauss. When the 
gap is reduced to 0*5 x 3 mm. and the pole- 
pieces are provided with ferro-cohalt tips, 
the field is 59,000 gauss. 

A still larger model of the same type, 
weighing 1400 kilogrammes and having a 
pole- base of 20 cm., gives in the 0-5 x 3 mm. 
gap (with ferro-cobalt pole-ti])s) 65,000 gauss. 

Without the extra polar coils the fields are 
about 10 per cent smaller than the above 
values. Polar windings have, in fact, a greater 
effect per ampere-turn in saturating the pole- 
pieces than windings situated on more distant 
parts of the magnetic circuit. 

The du Bois magnet is also made in two 
smaller sizes, weighing respectively 200 and 
50 kilog. and giving maximum fields of 52,000 
and 40,000 gauss in a 0-5 x 3 mm. gap. 

Powerful electromagnets have also been 
recently designed by Weiss, who has adhered 
to the Ruhinkorff pattern of magnetic circuit 
having two horizontal coaxial cores supported 
by a massive yoke, on the ground, already 
referred to, that coil windings near the air- 
gap are more effective than those on other 
parts of the circuit. Weiss recommends, with 
a view to further improvement in the satura- 
tion of the pole-pieces, that the cross-section 
of the iron should gradually diminish from the 
distant parts towards the gap, and emphasises 
the importance of adequate arrangements for 
cooling the exciting coils. In a largo electro- 
magnet constructed on these linos in 1907 the 
windings of copper strip w^ore immersed in oil 
cooled by water circulating in a spiral tube. 
The weight of this magnet was 1300 Idlog., it 
had 3300 turns capable of carrying GO amp)eres, 
and gave afield of 46,000 gauss ina 2 x 3-6 mm. 
gap. The diameter of the cores was 15 cm., 
the length of each (excluding the pole-pieces), 
52 cm. In a later and still larger model the 
windings were composed of copper tubing, 
which served to carry both the electric current 
and the cooling water. 

With regard to the effect of a change of 
dimensions of an electromagnet on the field 
which it produces, this is governed by the 
principle of similarity as stated by Kelvin, 
viz. electromagnets of geometrically similar 
form give equal magnetic fields at correspond- 
ing points if their currents are prt)portional to 
their linear dimensions. In similar systems, 
however, the area of the cross-section of the 
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wire, ^ and therefore its current-carrying 
capacity, is proportional to tli© square of the 
linear dimensions. A small electromagnet 
would thus require inoi’c windings to produce 
the same field at corresponding points than a 
large one, otherwise the current would cause 
excessive heating. It follows also that any 
further considerable increase of the field, in a gap 
of given dimensions, produced hy increasing 
the size of an electromagnet of the usual type 
(the field of which is mainly due to the magnet- 
ism of the pole- pieces) could only he attained 
with an exceediiigly great increase in the 
weight, since the weight increases as the cube, 
the field at the most only as the logarithm, of 
the linear dimensions. 

The problem of producing very intense 
magnetic fields has been attacked in a different 
way by Beslandres and Perot, who increased 
the field duo to the direct action of the current 
instead of that due to the magnetism of the 
pole-pieces. With a current of 5000 amperes 
flowing in a water-cooled spiral of bare silver 
ribbon a field of 49,000 gauss was attained even 
without the use of an iron core, the energy 
consumption in the coil being at the rate of 
S40 kilowatts. With an iron core a field of 
03,700 gauss was reached. Doubtless still 
higher field intensities can be produced by 
such methods, the only objection to them being 
the coat of the heavy expenditure of energy 
which they involve. 

§ (3) Eltscteomagnbts for -ATTRACriNa 
Small Magftetio Bodies. — It is sometimes 
required to exert by means of an electro- 
magnet a force of attraction on a small magnetic 
body placed near it. This is the case, for 
example, in the torsion balance method used 
by Curie for measuring the magnetic suscepti- 
bility of substances at various temperatures. 
The same action is put to practical use in the 
surgical electromagnets used for extracting 
small particles of iron or steel from the eye or 
other xmrts of the body, and in the magnetic 
separators used for separating iron or iron- 
containing ores from other materials. 

The force acting on a magnetic particle 
placed in a field of intensity PI depends on the 
non-nniformity of the field ; if the particle is 
magnetically saturated, so that its magnetism 
is independent of the field, the force in any 
direction x is proportional to d^-ldx, if it is 
unsaturated and the susceptibility is constant 
the force is proportional to HriH/da;. The 
force on magnetic particles is directed towards 
the stronger, on diamagnetic particles towards 
the weaker, parts of the field. 

Eor the examination of the magnetic pro- 
perties of paramagnetic or diamagnetic 
elements du Bois recommends the arrangement 
indicated in Fig. 4. The pole axes of the 
electromagnet are inclined at 25° to each 
other, and the rather pointed pole-tips are set 


3 mm. aj3art- At any point in the transverse 
axis Qy the magnetic force is parallel to Ox, 
its greatest value occurring at a point P within 
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Fig. 4. 


the smaller angle 
between the 
axes. The 
greatest value 
of -HdRIdy is 
found to be at a 
point Q slightly 
to the left of the 
point of inter- 
section of the 
axes. At this 
latter point Q 
should the speci- 
men under ex- 
amination he 
placed in order 
to experience the 
greatest force. 

A surgical 
electromagnet 
designed hy du 
Bois is shown in 
Fig. 5 (from the 
Elektrote chnisclie 
Zeitschnft, Hay 
2, 1918). The 
“ single pole ” arraiigement is more convenient 
in this case, the core of the magnet being 
straight but increasing in diameter towards 
the rear end where it expands into a wide 
flange. For eye applications the pole-piece 
takes the form of a truncated cone, which may 
have an axial boring to contain a small glow- 
lamp. The beat form of pole-piece for attract- 
ing saturated or un- 
saturated particles 
was investigated by 
du Bois, who came 
to the conclusion 
that a cone of about 
40° semi- vertical 
angle was suitable in 
both cases. A flex- 
ible extension may 
be attached to the 
polo, cjonsisting of a 
bundle of very thin 
annealed iron w'ire, 
tapering towards the 
end and terminating 
in a suitable probe. 

The weight of the 
eye magnet is about ' 

50 Idlog. ; for abdominal applications a larger 
model, weighing 100 kilog., is made, which is 
provided with a concave pok' face shaped to 
the surface of the body. 

It is often desirable to excite the^ coils of 
a surgical electromagnet intermittently. In 
order to avoid damage to the insulation arising 
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from the liigh induced E.M.F. at break,” this 
should be effected by periodically shuntiug the 
magnet coil by a non-inductiv'e resistance. 
The precaution of inserting a shunt should 
always be observed before opening the circuit 
of a large electromagnet. 

§ (4) Eleoteomagnets eor exertii^g Trac- 
tive Force. — The statical tractive force 
exerted by an electromagnet on an armature 
in contact with its poles is put to a variety 
of practical uses, as, for example, in lifting 
magnets, magnetic clutches, brakes, and 
chucks. 

The physical principle underlying this action 
is expressed by Kaxwell’s law ^ of the tractive 
force of magnets, that the normal traction 
between two plane, uniformly and normally 
magnetised pole-faces, separated hy an in- 
finitely narrov^ air-gap, is equal to B^A/Stt, 
where B is the flux-density and A is the area 
of the surface of contact. It should be 
observed that the above expression represents 
the total pull associated with all the tubes of 
induction that cross the area A. If, for example, 
we imagine a long transversely divided bar of 
iron to be placed in the uniform field of a very 
long magnetising solenoid, in which one part 
of the bar is fixed and the other is freely 
movable, the pull on the inner end of the 
movable part is (B^ - H2)A/87r, where H is the 
magnetic force due to the current in the 
solenoid. The term H^A/Stt represents that 
portion of the attraction of one part of the 
coil on the other which is exerted across the 
area A of a plane coinciding with the section 
of the bar. The expression for the pull on 
the inner end may be written (2x1^ + IH)A, 
where I is the intensity of magnetisation of 
the bar. In the present case the force IHA 
is balanced by an equal and opposite pull on 
the outer end of the bar, so that the force 
required to separate the bars reduces to 
27rl2A. 

If, however, the movable bar is long enough 
to extend well beyond the end of the coil, as 
in some forms of “ plunger ” electromagnet, 
the force on the outer end is much reduced, 
and the pull on the plunger is in this case 
approximately - H^)A/87r. This result has 
been experimentally verified for inductions up 
to 39,000 C.G.S., at which value the pull was 
over 700 lbs. wt, per sq. inch, A tension of 
over 1600 Ihs. wt. per sq. inch has been 
observed at a higher fiux- density. These 

observations werd made in the concentrated 
field of a powerful electromagnet, where H is 
a considerable fraction of B. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances IP is negligible in comparison 
with B^, and the approximate expression for 
the pull reduces to B^A/Sx. This expression 
holds for the tractive force exerted across 
each pole -face of a horseshoe electromagnet 
^ See “ Electrostatic Field,” § (5). 


on an armature attached 1.0 both its poles, 
if the induction across the pole -face is uniform, 
and normal. 

Modem lifting magnets are generally of the 
bell or "‘iron-clad” type, circular or rect- 
angular in form, the coil being placed round 
a central core, the casing forming the yoke, 
and the poles therefore being at the centre and 
the rim. The object lifted, attached at the 
central pole and the rim, forms the armature. 
Fig. 6 (kindly supplied by the Witton-Kramer 



Electric Tool and Hoist Works, Birmingham) 
shows an axial section of a modern lifting 
magnet, Fig. 7 its manner of suspension. 

The core and shell of a lifting magnet are 
of cast steel, the shell being usually provided 
with ribs which serve the purposes of 
strengthening the frame, 
reducing the reluctance 
of the magnetic circuit, 
and increasing tlie area of 
the cooling surface. The 
coil, generally of copper 
wire or ribbon — in some 
cases of aluminium wire 
insulated with a coating 
of oxide — is wound on a 
bobbin whicli is set in 
place over the core and 
bolted to the frame. Fio. 7, 

The coil and shell arc 
thoroughly impregnated with insulating com- 
pound in vacuo and covered in by a plate of 
phosphor bronze or manganese steel. The 
whole magnet is made thoroughly water- 
tight, as it has sometimes to operate under 
water. 

The problem of determining how the core 
should he shaped, and what ampere- turns 
should be provided in order that a magnet, 
constructed from a given total weight eff 
material, should exert the greatest possible 
lifting force, has been considered by 0- Kapp 
(Primiples oj Electrical Engineering^ 1916, 
i. 195). Among the conclusions arrived at 
are that the best induction in the core is 
that corresponding to the “ knee ” of the 
magnetisation curve, Le. about 17,000 or 
18,000 lines per sq. cm., that in no case should 
the area of the pole-face bo smaller than that 
of the core section, and that when there is a 
, considerable non -magnetic gap between the 
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pole -faces and the armature it is advisable that 
the pole-faces should be of greater area than 
the section of the core. 

As to the effect of a change in the size of a 
lifting magnet, it can be shown that in similar 
systems, with currents proportional to the 
linear dimensions so as to give the same 
induction, the ratio of the lifting force of 
a magnet to its weight is invex'sely propor- 
tional to the linear dimensions. Thus small 
magnets have a higher “load ratio’* than 
large ones. S. P. Thompson refers to a small 
magnet weighing a grain and a half which 
could lift 2500 times its own weight. 

A modern lifting magnet of the bell type, 60 
inches in diameter, and weighing 3 or 4 tons, 
can support about five times its own weight of 
material. Lifting magnets are used largely in 
iron and steel works for loading and unloading 
pig iron, steel ingots, girders, plates, scrap 
iron, etc., also iron ore if it contains not less 
than about GO per cent of iron. 

Similar principles underlie the action of 
electromagnetic olutohea and brakes. In the 
former the electromagnet may be contained 
in a pulley which runs loose on the shaft, the 
armature being a disc keyed to the shaft which 
attracts the magnet when the latter is excited. 
The friction between the armature and a 
friction plate provided on the loose pulley is 
sufficient to transmit power on a large scale. 
In magnetic brakes, such as those used on 
tramways, an electromagnet carried by the 
car is held just above the rail to which it 
is attracted upon excitation. The friction 
between the track-shoes of the magnet and 
the rail acts as a pow'erful and easily con- 
trollable brake, 

Recently, magnetic chucks have come much 
into use in connection Avith shaping machines, 
lathes, and other workshop machines. In 
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Section A-A 


these chucks the face plate is composed of a 
large number of alternately positive and 
negative poles to which the “ work ” firmly 
adheres as an armature when the magnet is 
excited. Fig. 8 (from a paper by O. A. 


Kenyon in the Mectrical World, July 5, 1919) 
shows diagrammatically the form of the mag- 
netic circuit of one type of rectangular chuck. 
The negative poles are formed by a grid into 
the interstices of which project the extensions 
of the positive pole, these being separated 
from the sides of the openings by non-magnetic 
material. In this type the single core and coil 
are within the body of the chuck, and, as in 
the bell magnet, the casing forms part of the 
magnetic circuit. 

§(5) Eleotromag^tetio Mechanisms. — There 
are a great many appliances (such as electric 
bells, indicators, relays, telephone receivers, 
and arc -lamp regulators) in which some re- 
quired movement is produced in the armature 
or core of an electromagnet hy varying the 
exciting current. In all such cases the move- 
ment which the electromagnet tends to produce 
is such that the magnetic reluctance of the 
circuit is thereby diminished. Thus in jiurely 
electromagnetic systems the air-gap between 
the armature and the core-ends is reduced 
when the magnet is excited by a current flowing 
in either direction, the armature (supposed held 
hy a spring) returning to its original position 
W'hen the excitation is withdrawn. 

The magnitude of the attraction on the 
armature, represented approximately by 
per unit area of its surface where the 
normal induction is B, falls off rapidly as the 
width of the gap increases^ owing both to 
the reduction of flux in the whole magnetic 
circuit accompanying the increase of reluctance 
(the magnetising ampere-turns being assumed 
constant) and to increased magnetic leakage. 
Thus to obtain any considerable attractive 
force on the armature this must be placed 
very close to the ends of the magnet core. 
Special electrical or mechanical devices have, 
however, been invented for reducing the 
variation of the force with width, of gap, so 
as to increase the efiectivc range of action. 
Among these ai*e the “ coil and plunger ” 
arrangement and its modifications, used in 
some arc-lamp regulators, in which an iron 
core is drawn into a coil, and in which the 
range of effective action is much more extended 
than in those mechanisms where an armature 
is attracted by an electromagnet having a fixed 
core. 

Numerous attempts have been made to 
produce reciprocating motion of an electro- 
magnet core by supplying intermittent or 
alternating current to the coil. Among these 
devices may be mentioned the electromagnetic 
hammer of Scliiiler — a small portable hammer- 
ing machine suitable for chiselling and riveting 
— which, is driven by aii alternating E.M.IL 
applied to the coil through a contact breaker. 
The current is “ on ” for one period, during 
which the core, or hammer, delivers its blow, 
and “ off ” for the next two periods, during 
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which the hammer is drawn hack loy a spring. 
One of the chief difficulties in such arrange- 
ments is that of opening the circuit without 
causing a spark to appear at the contact 
breaker. This difficulty can be overcome, as 
pointed out by T. F. Wall, by superposing a 
suitable constant E.M.F. upon the alternating 
E.M.F. applied to the inductive coil. By 
this means the current and the total E.M.F. 
can be made to become zero simultaneously, 
thus allowing the circuit to be opened 
sparklessly. 

In telephone receivers, and some relays and 
electric bells, the magnetic circuit is formed 
partly of soft iron and partly of permanently 
magnetised steel, the iron core, round which 
the coil is wound, being therefore magnetised 
to a certain degree by the steel magnet. In 
these “polarised mechanisms” the direction 
of displacement of the armature is reversed 
by reversing the exciting current, and the 
magnitude of the displacement of the armature 
for a given current (i.e. the sensitiveness of 
the arrangement) may be considerably greater 
than il those arrangements in which such 
permanent magnetisation is absent. 

Assuming Maxwell’s law and neglecting 
leakage, the pull F on the armature is repre- 
sented by B^A/Stt, where B is the induction in 
the iron core and in the armature due mainly 
to the field of the permanent magnet. If a 
small current flows in the coil, causing a 
proportional change dH in the magnetising 
force, the change in F (upon which the 
displacement of the armature depends) is 
given by dI’_A rfB 

rfH~47r ffi’ 


Le. the sensitiveness is proportional to the 
pjroduct of B and dB/dK. The coefificient 
dB/dH is determined by the form of a small 
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MoiLsuronionts of dJ3/dH for small cycles of 
inagiiotiHation BujjGrposed upon various con- 


stant values of B have been made by H. 
Hoffmann, who found that as the induction 
increases from zero the quantity BdB/dH 
first increases to a maximum and then 
diminishes, and that of the materials examined 
the one that possessed the highest perme- 
ability (an iron-silicon alloy) also showed the 
greatest maximum value of BdB/dfl In this 
connection reference may be made to some 
observations by K. W. Wagner, wffio found 
that the sensitiveness of a telephone was 
improved by making the cores and the 
diaphragm — the diaphragm here takes the 
‘place of the armature — of alloyed iron. 

§ (6) ELBCTROMAa^ETS FOR INDUCING CUR- 
EENTS IN A Secondary Circuit. — In trans- 
formers and induction coils an electromagnet 
of varying strength is employed to generate 
by induction electric currents in a secondary 
coil wound round the same core or round 
a part of the same magnetic circuit. The 
induced E.M.F. in the secondary coil, supposed 
to have ti turns the flux through each of which 
is N lines, is according to Faraday’s law of 
electromagnetic induction 7idN/dL In the 
transformer the flux is caused to change 
periodically by supplying alternating currents 
to the primary coil. In the induction coil 
the variations of flux arise from the electrical 
oscillations which take place in the circuits 
after the primary current is interrupted. In 
both cases electrical energy is supplied to the 
primary circuit, and it is desired to cause as 
much as possible of this energy to reappear 
in the secondary. It is therefore desirable 
to keep down as much as possible the dissipa- 
tion of energy, arising frona hysteresis and eddy 
currents, which always occurs in an iron core 
in which the flux is rapidly varying. 

§ (7) Hysteresis. — If a piece of steel or 
other magnetic material is subject to a 
cyclical magnetising force, the magnetic 
induction corresponding to any value of 
the force is found to be greater as the force 
decreases through that value from higher 
values than it is as the force increases through 
the value from lower values. The induction 
appears to lag behind the force.^ To this 
phenomenon Ewing gave the name of 
Hysteresis. • 

Mg. 9 shows a typical “ hysteresis loop ” 
representing a cycle of magnetic values 
between the limits of field and flux density 
represented by the points A and I). If 
the matenal be originally un magnetised, then 
as the field is increased from zero to the 
point represented by A the induction increases 
along a curve from the origin lying between 
C'A and CA. As the force decreases from H 
at A to - H at ID, the changes in the induction 
are represented by the curve ACID. If the 
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force be now increased from -H to H the 
indnctiori is represented by LG'A, and these 
curves are repeated as the cycle continues. 

OR is the residual magnetism, i.e. the flux- 
density remaining when the magnetising 
force has been reduced to zero, while OC is 
the coercive force, i.e. the force it is necessary 
to apply in a direction opj)osite to the original 
magnetising force in order to annul the 
residual force and demagnetise the speci- 
men. It was shown by Warburg and by 
Ewing that the area of the loop representing 
any closed cycle of magnetisation, divided 
by 4 t, represents the energy dissipated in 
the cycle per cubic centimetre of the material. 
The area of the loop increases with the 
induction limits between which it extends, 
being represented fairly well, when the 
induction alternates between moderate limits 
± B, by the expression proposed by Steinmetz, 
At very high inductions the index 
of B is smaller, at very low values greater, 
than 1*6. 

The coefficient h is called the hysteretic 
constant. Its value varies with the material ; 
in soft iron it may be 0*002, in cast iron five 
to eight times as great. It is very small in 
the iron-silicon alloys. In Fig. 10 (represent- 



ing measurements by H. Hoffmann) the full 
line curve is part of a hysteresis loop for an 
annealed specimen of alloyed iron for which the 
hysteretic constant was 0-001. The broken 
line curve shows the hysteresis of a specimen 
of ordinary sheet steel for which A = 0-0024. 
In a very pure specimen of alloyed sheet iron 
0-5 mm. thick, containing 4*09 per cent of 
silicon and 0*07 per cent of carbon, annealed 
at 800° C. and 20 mm. of mercury pressure, 
Gumlich found the value 0-0006 for h. The 
hysteresis loss in “ stall oy ” sheet in very 
weak fields (H about O-OI C.G.S.) was found by 
A. Campbell to be represented in ergs per cycle 
per cu. cm. by the expression 6-6 10 

The eddy currents induced in the core by 
the changes of flux not only cause dissipation 
of energy but also, by their shielding action, 


prevent the flux changes from penetrating 
deeply into the core, the effective permeability 
of which is thus diminished. These effects 
are much reduced by constructing the core of 
thin sheets or wires parallel to the flux and 
insulated from one another. The theory of 
eddy currents in laminated or wire cores has 
been given by J. J. Thomson, who showed that 
the energy thereby dissipated per second per 
cubic centimetre of iron is proportional," 
when the quantity Td/J-fifilu is small, to 
where d is the thickness of each 
sheet (or diameter of each wire), n is the fre- 
quency, B the maximum induction, and a 
the specific resistance of the material. For 
ordinary low-frequency alternations, therefore, 
the eddy-current loss is smaller the higher 
the specific resistance of the iron. The fact 
that its specific resistance may he five or 
six times that of ordinary iron is another 
-reason for the superiority of alloyed steel for 
transformer and other cores in which rajpid 
changes of flux are taking place. In 4-8 per 
cent silicon steel plates 0*5 mm. thick, at a 
maximum induction of 10,000 C.G.S. and 
frequency 50, the combined hysteresis and 
eddy-current losses are of the order 0-5 watt 
per pound of the material. In ordinary sheet 
steel of good quality the losses in similar 
conditions are two or throe times as great. 

E. T. J. 
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ELBOTROMAGlSrETIO FOROE OIST A CiROTTIT. The 
force is equal to i{df>jdx) if 0 is the 
magnetic flux through the circuit and i 
the current maintained constant during the 
change dx. See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” 
§( 10 ). 
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Electromagnetic Eoecb on an Element 
'W=^Bids, where ~B is the flux density at right 
angles to the current element ids. See 
“ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (9). 
Electromagnetic Galtanometers, various 
types of. See “ Galvanometers,” § (2). 
Eleotromagnetio Inductance. When by 
any means the magnetic induction through 
any circuit is varied, a current of elec- 
tricity is produced in the circuit which 
by its magnetic effects tends to check 
the rate of growth of the magnetic induc- 
tion through the circuit. This effect is said 
to be due to electromagnetic induction. 
See “Units of Electrical Measurement,’^ 
§§ (1-4), (18). 

Electromagnetic Induction : 

In Dynamo Electric Machines. See 
“ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (7). 
Theory of. Induced E.M.E.=(?^/df iC 
(f) is the magnetic flux through the 
circuit. See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” 

§ ( 11 ). 

Electromagnetic Mass : 

Analogy with hydrodynamics. See “ Elec- 
trons and the Discharge Tube,” § (18). 

J. J. Thomson’s demonstration of. See 
ibid, § (18). 

Relation with the velocity of an electron. 
See ibid. § (18). 

Eleotromagnetio Meters. See “ Watt-hour 
and other Meters for Direct Current. I. 

, Ampere Hour Meters,” § (2) (it). 
Electromagnetic System of Units : a 
system of units originally due to Weber, 
developed hy the British Association 
Committee on Electrical Standards 1862-63, 
based on the assumption that the magnetic 
permeability of a vacuum — in practice 
a,ir — is unity so that the force in dynes 
between two magnetic poles m, m' at 
a distance r centimetres apart is w, 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (2), (3) ; “ Electrical Measurement, 

Systems of,” § (3). 


ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY 

The experimental laivs of electromagnetic 
action are due to Faraday. It is important to 
establish the connection between these and 
the energy of the field in which the action 
is taking place, and to show how they follow 
from general mechanical principles. For this 
purpose an exiiression is req^uired for the 
potential energy of the field ; this we proceed 
to investigate. 

§ ( 1) Potential due to a Small Magnet. — 
Consider a small magnet NOS (Fig. 1), of length 
I, with its centre at 0, and having poles m and 
— m at N and S respectively. Let P be a 


point at a distance r from O at which we wish 
to find the potential. Let OP make an angle 
d with the axis SON of 
the magnet, and let r^, 
he the distances of N 
and S from P. Describe 
a circle, with P as centre, 

PO as radius, cutting PN 
produced and PS in N'. 
and S' respectively. 

Then remembering 
that NS is small com- 
pared with OP, and that 
the angles at N' and S' 
are right angles, while 
NT'NS and S'S^N" are each very approximately 
equal to 6, we have 



= 0P-0N=NN' = ^ cos e. 


= 0S-0P = SS': 


I 


cos &. 


Thus 


cos Q - 


^ 2 =^ + 2 




Then if V be the magnetic potential at P 
due to the small magnet. 




ml cos 9 


1 - (Ij^r) cos 9 
1 


‘ 1 + (lj2r) cos S) 


os ^ / 1 \ 

a Vl-(ZV4y2)cos‘^^^ 


Mcos 6 


( 1 ) 


if M be the magnetic moment of the magnet, 
for we may neglect cos^ in the de- 

nominator in comparison with unity. 

Now let 5S be the area of a section of the 
small magnet at right angles to its axis, and 
imagine the poles to be due to magnetism 
distributed over the ends of the magnet with 
density o- and - <r respectively. 

Then m=cr5S 


and 




,5S cos 0 


and if be the small solid angle subtended 
at P by we know that 


■ Hence V=al5Q. - . . (2) 

§ (2) Potential of a Magnetic Shell.— 
Imagine now a thin sheet of magnetic material 
of any form magnetised normally in such a 
way that the surface density of magnetisation cr 
is always inversely proportional to its thick- 
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ness, so that crl is constant over the sheet. 
Denote this product by </>. 

We may consider the sheet as made up of 
a large number of small magnets such as NS 
(Fig. 2) each 

of constant 

moment 0 per 
unit of area of 
thesheet,anclif 
be the angle 
which the 
north end of 
one of these 
subtends at P, 
the potential 
5V due to this element of the shell is given 
by 

sv=05a 



tlG. 2. 


But the potential due to the whole shell is 
the sum of those due to the elements. Thus 
for the whole shell 

V = </A .... (3) 


where Q is the solid angle subtended by the 
positive side of the shell at P. 

Now imagine a magnetic pole at P, then 
the mutual potential energy of the shell and 
the pole is lines of magnetic induc- 

tion issue from the pole, and at all points on 
a sphere of unit radius with its centre at the 
pole the induction is m.y But the induction 
is measured by the number of lines which 
cross unit area on the surface of the sphere, 
thus there must be lines to each unit of 
area, and since there are 47r units of area on 
a sphere of unit radius the number of lines 
issuing from the pole Wj is 47rmi. These 
lines are uniformly distributed, hence of the j 
47rWx, a number equal to WxO are included 
within the solid angle 0 and fall within the 
area of the shell, passing through it in the 
negative direction from its north to its south 
side. Hence the mutual j)utential energy of 
the pole and the shell depends on the pro- 
duct of the strength of the shell and the 
number of lines of induction which cut the 
shell. 

The potential energy is positive if the pole 
is on the north side of the shell ; the lines 
of induction due to the pole cut the shell 
from north to south ; the positive direction 
through the shell is from south to north, and 
the number of lines cutting the shell from 
south to north is equal in magnitude hut 
opposite in sign to those which cut it from 
north to south. Hence the mutual potential 
energy of the pole and the shell is equal to 
minus the product of the strength of the 
shell and the number of lines of induction 
which cut the shell from south to north. 

§ (3) Potential Energy of a Shell in 
A Magnetic Field. — Now consider, ’instead 
of a simple pole, any system of magnetised 


matter near the shell. We can treat this as 
made’ up of a series of magnetic poles — 
positive and negative — distributed according 
to definite laws, and the result just reached 
is true for each of these poles. 

The mutual potential energy is the sum 
of that due to the individual poles, and the 
total number of lines of induction cutting 
the shell is also the sum of those due to the 
individual poles. 

Hence we may write 

Mutual potential energy of shell and field = - N0, 

W 

where <p is the strength of the shell and N 
the number of lines of induction due to the 
system which cut the shell from south to 
north. 

Again let the second system be another 
shell of strength <f>', and let N' lines of in- 
duction due to the first shell cut it. The 
mutual potential energy is - N'0^' Thus 
for the mutual potential energy of two shells 
we have the two expressions - N0 and -- N'0', 
and these must be equal. This condition is 
satisfied if N= - M0' and N'= - M0, where 
M depends only on the relative position and 
form of the two shells, for then we have 

Mutual potential energy = + M . 0 . 0'. (5) 

M is known as the coefficient of mutual in- 
duction of the two magnetic shells. 

§ (4) Equivalence of a Magnetic Shell 
AND A Current. — Again Ampere showed^ 
— ^following Oersted’s discovery of the magnetic 
action of a current — that the magnetic field 
due to any current of strength i flowing in 
a small circuit was the same as that due to 
a small magnet with its axis normal to the 
plane of the circuit, provided the moment of 
the magnet is equal to ^^S, where dS is the 
area of the small circuit. 

If we look upon the magnet as a portion 
of a shell of strength 0, bounded by the 



circuit carrying the current, then its moment 
is 05S. Hence 0 =l 

Consider now a finite shell as in Fig. 3 
with its north side uppermost. 

Draw a series of lines across the shell, 

1 The real proof of this lies in the fact that it leads 
to results which are fully verifl ed by experiment. 
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dividing it into a number of elemeatary 
areas, and imagine a current i to circulate 
as shown round the boundaries of each of 
these elements. The potential due to each 
of these current elements is, we have just 
seen, equal to that of the corresponding 
shell element if (p, the strength of the shell, 
is equal to i. But a little consideration 
shows that except at the boundary of the 
whole shell there are two equal and opposite 
currents in each of the elementary arcs on 
its surface. Thus except at the boundary 
the effects of currents in contiguous elements 
are mutually destructive. Moreover, the ele- 
ments of current in the boundary constitute 
a continuous current i circulating round the 
boundary of the shell. Thus the magnetic 
potential due to a shell of strength ^ and a 
current of strength i circulating round its 
boundary are equal provided 

Hence the mutual potential energy of two 
circuits carrying currents i, i' may he written 
Mn', where M depends solely on the geo- 
metrical relations of the circuits,, and is known 
as the coefiicient of mutual induction between 
them. 

§ (5) Electromagnetic Energy oi the 
Eield. — ^Again, if during a time dt the current 
i increases by an amount di while remains 
constant, the mutual potential energy increases 
by MVidildt), and Mi' is the number of lines 
of induction due to the second circuit which 
thread the first. 

But lines of induction due to the first 
circuit also thread that circuit, and these are 
proportional to the current in that circuit. 
Denoting them by Li, we see that the rate of 
increase in energy due to an increase of current 
in the circuit is Jji{dildt), and the total energy 
due to the growth of i from zero to its final 
value is given by flji{dildt) or JLi^. 

The quantity L is known as the coefiicient 
of self-induction of the circuit. 

Thus if we have two circuits of self-induc- 
tions L and L' and mutual induction M 
carrying currents i, i% the electromagnetic 
energy of the system is 

+ . . ( 6 ) 

We have thus established the identity of 
the magnetic fields due to a magnetic shell 
and a current ; it should be noted, however, 
that this identity 
^ extend to 

the interior of the 

•‘2 shell. 

s Fig. 4 . s § (6) Work lone 
IN CIRCLING A CUR- 
RENT. — Again let P and Q be two points close 
together but on opposite sides of the shell 
shown in section in Fig. 4, and let Q be the 
solid angle which the positive side of the 
shell subtends at P. Then the angle sub- 


tended by the shell at Q is 4r - U. li p be 
the strength of the shell the potential at 
P is (pQf and that at Q is - (jb{4T -Q). 

Hence the work done in taking a unit pole 
by any path not cutting the shell from Q, 
to P is <pQ-{-(p{4:r - fi) or 47r(f>. 

If we replace tli© shell hy a current i 
circulating round the boundary the work 
done in making a complete circuit round the 
current is iwi; if the pole compass the 
current times we find that work done in 
circling n times round a current i 

=:4n7ri (7) 

In this expression the current is measured 
in C.G.S. units if it bo equal to I amperes. 

Then ^ I = IQi 

and the work is 

47r , 4 Ampere turns tt ..l j. t 
^ 72 , 1 = , Units of work. (8) 

§ (8) Relation between the Direction 
OP THE Current and the Magnetisation 
OF the Shell. — We can determine this 
relation thus : 

Let the current fiow {Fig. 5) in the anti- 
clockwise direction round the circuit supposed 
to lie in a horizontal plane. Then, experiment 
shows that a 
north pole 
when near the 
plane of the 
circuit will 
tend to move 
upwards when ^ 
within the 
area of the 
circuit, down- 
wards if out- 
side that area ; 

the lines of pjG. 

induction due 

to the current run downwards outside the 
circuit, upwards within it; the upper face 
of the equivalent shell is a north face, while 
the lower face is south. 

Again, as we have seen, the mutual potential 
energy of a circuit carrying a current i and 
*a pole m is - that of the circuit when 
in a magnetic field is - il>, where <I> ia the 
total flux passing through the circuit in tlie 
direction from south to north. Now it is 
a general rule that any system of bodies 
free to move under their mutual reactions 
set themselves so as to make the potential 
energy of the system a minimum ; this 
will apply to the circuit, which will if free 
set itself so that -ztp is a minimum, i.e. so 
that <|> is a maximum, and the circuit will 
then embrace the maximum number of lines 
of induction which will traverse it from its 
south face to its north. 
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The direction of the field and the direction 
of the current •will be related as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

§ (9) Electromagnetic Force on an 
Element of the Circuit. — Moreover, if we 
imagine the conductor to he flexible, it will 
alter in shape so as to include as many lines 
of force as possible ; if, for example, the field 
be uniform the conductor would take the 
form of a circle, for with a given perimeter 
a circle includes the maximum area. 

We can find the force on an element of 
the wire ds in the following way : 

Consider an element PQ [ds). Fig, 6, and 
let it be dis- 
placed a distance 
PP' {~dx) par- 
allel to itself in a 
direction making 
an angle a with 
PQ — we may 

imagine PP', QQ' 
to be conducting 
rails on which P 
and Q slide, thus 
maintaining the 
circuit complete 
— Let the direction of B, the magnetic field 
at PQ, make an angle 6 with the normal to 
PP'QR. 

The area of PP'Q'Q is dxds sin a, and the 
total induction through this area is 

B cos 6 sin adxds. 

The increase in potential energy is then 
- cos 6 sin adxds. 

But if P is the force on ds in the direction 
PP' then Fda; is the work done, and this must 
be eq[ual to the decrease in potential energy. 

Hence Fda: = B cos 6 sin a x idxds 
or F=B cos sin a X ids, . . (9) 

F is clearly a maximum if 0=0 and a='7r/2, 
for then cos 0 sin a is unity. Thus the re- 
sultant force F is at right angles both to the 
element of current and also to the magnetic 
field, and we then have 

F=Bid5, . , . (10) 



wire at right angles to the field ; on one side 
of the wire the field due -to the current is in 
the same direc- 
tion as B, on the 
other side it is 
oj)posite to that 
of B ; the effect 
of the current is 
to strengthen the 
field on one side 
and to weaken it 
on the other. 

Then the electro- 
magnetic force is at right angles both to the 
field and the current and tends to move the 
wire from the side where the field is strong 
to that on which it is weak. 

§ (10) Electromagnetic Force on a 
Circuit. — We can find an expression for 
the electromagnetic force on a complete 
circuit carrying a current thus : We have 
seen that we can represent the potential 
energy of the circuit in a magnetic field by 
the expression Now let some dis- 

placement of the circuit denoted by dx take 
place, and let X be the force resisting this 
displacement, then the work done is Xffa; 
and the increase in potential energy is - S{^i). 
If the work is done at the expense of the 
energy we must have 

X5a:-5(cH) = 0 



or 


dx dx’ 


. ( 11 ) 


if i is maintained constant. 

§ (11) Electromagnetic Induction. — So 
far we have considered the mechanical forces 
on a conductor in a magnetic field ; electro- 
motive forces also are set up if the circuit is 
moved in the field or the amount of magnetic 
induction linked with it made to vary in 
any way. 

Let the motion be such that the flux through 
the circuit is increased by ; the work 
done by the electromagnetic forces is 
and if this occurs in time dt the energy used 
in heating the circuit of resistance R is 
'Bii^dt ; both these supplies of energy come 
from the battery or other source of the current, 
and if E he the E.M.F. the whole amount 
supplied is "Eidt, 


or on each element of the current there is a 
force per unit of length equal to the product 
of the current and the magnetic induction. 

The relations between the directions of the 
three quantities involved, the current, the 
magnetic field, and the force, are as shown in 
Fig. 7. 

These relations are perhaps most easily 
remembered thus : Let the direction of the 
magnetic field B be vertically upwards, and 
let the current i be flowing in a horizontal 


Thus Eidt^Hi^St -1- i8<l^, 

and ultimately we find ' 



Thus whenever the flux through the circuit 
varies an electromotive force is set up which 
is measured by the rate of decrease of the 
flux. * 

If the current, the induction, and the electro- 
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magaetic force be related as in Fig. 7 the 
induced E.M.F. will be as shown in the 
opposite direction to the primary current as 
in Fig. 8. 

If, for example, we consider the case when 
the field is due to a current i' in a second coil 



we have for the value of <1 the quantity 
Li + Mi', and if L and M can he treated as 
constants 


dt 


T di 


so that the equation connecting the electro- 
motive force and the current is 

We must, of course, know how both E and 
F vary with the tint© before we can solve this ; 
if we have a second circuit in which V is 
flowing under an E.M.T. E' we have 

and if E and W are both known functions of 
the time we can solve these two equations. 

§ (12) Eaeaday’s Laws of Electbomag- 
NBTiSM.^ — The two results we have obtained, 
giving respectively the electromagnetic force 
on a conductor and the electromotive force 
set up in it when the flux linked with it is 
varied, contain the theory of Earaday’s 
discovery of electromagnetic induction, the 
laws to which they lead may be put into 
various forms; they are made use of in the 
design of electric generators and motors in 
transformers and in all kinds of electric 
machinery. We may state the laws thus : 

(i.) A closed circuit carrying a current 
when free to move in a field of magnetic flux 
sets itself so that the number of lines of 
magnetic induction through the circuit is the 
greatest possible. 

From this it follows that — 

(La) A conductor carrying a current i 
placed in a field of magnetic induction B 
in a direction at right angles to that of the 

^ See “ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” §(1); “ Trans- 
fonners,” § (7). 


field experiences a force of dynes per unit 
length in a direction at right angles to both 
the current and the field. 

(ii.) If there is any variation in the magnetic 
flux linked with a closed circuit an E.M.F. 
is induced round the circuit which is equal to 
the rate of decrease of the flux. 

And this leads to — 

(ii.a) A conductor moving in a magnetic 
field with velocity v at right angles to the 
lines of magnetic induction of the field has 
induced in it an E.M.F. equal to- Bv per unit 
of length. 

The various quantities occurring in these 
statements must, of course, be measured in 
some consistent system of units, ^ e.g. either 
the C.G.S. system or the ohm-ampere-volt 
system of practical units. 

§ (13) The Maonetig Force within a 
Solenoid. — Consider now a circuit like that 
shown in Fig. 9 in which the conductor 
carrying a current i 
is wound uniformly 
round the surface of a 
ring in such a way as 
to form a spiral en- 
closing the whole ring, 
and let the axis of the 
ring be a circle of 
circumference I ; let 
there be n turns of wire 
on the ring. Then, 
as we have just seen, 
the work done in carry- 
ing a unit pole once round the axis of the 
ring, and thus threading all the coils of the 
solenoid, is given by the expression iirni. 
But it is clear from the symmetry that the 
magnetic intensity H is the same at all points 
of the axis of the ring, wlxile the length of the 
path is I ; thus the work is also equal to HL 

Hence HZ=4:7rm 

and H=4rj. . . . (15) 

But njl is the number of turns per unit 
length of the axis, and ni/l is the number of 
current turns per unit of length. 

Hence H=47r x number of current tunia 
per unit length of the axis of the coil. 

In this expression the current is measured 
in C.Cr.S. units ; if w© measure it in amperes, 
then since 1 ampere 10“^ C.(^.S. units, we 
have for the value of H in terms of the Gauss 

H=~ X ampere turns pier unit length. (10) 

In this form the result is strictly true. 

Mow let us suppose the ring to be of 
very large diameter, its cross-section remain- 
ing unaltered, so large that we may treat a 

2 See “Units of Electrical Measurement,” §§(2), (21). 
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limited portion of the axis as though it were 
straight. The field near the centre of this 
straight portion will be mainly due to the 
coils in its immediate neighbourhood and 
will not be seriously modified if we suppose 
the more distant parts of the ring removed. 
If we do this we have a straight coil of wire 
or solenoid, the length of which is considerable 
in proportion to the radius of its cross-section. 
The magnetic intensity within the central 
portion of such a coil is then still given by 
the same expression 

H= ampere turns per unit length. (17) 


Electrometer : an instrument for measuring 
differences of electric potential. See 
‘‘ Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§(18). 

Use of, for the measurement of small 
currents at radio frequencies. See 

“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (18) 
(vi.). 

Use of as a Wattmeter. See Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (20). 

Vibration, an alternating voltage-detecting 
instrument suitable in cases ,y^here the 
circuits have high impedances. See 
Inductance, The Measurement of,” 
§§ (36)-(37). 

Electromotive Force. The energy required 
to convey a unit of positive electricity from 
one point to another measures the electro- 
motive force between the two. 

In electrostatics E.M.F. is measured by 
the potential difference between the points. 

When a steady current f'ia flowing in a 
conductor the E.M.F. is measured by the 
product of its strength and the resistance R 
of the conductor, 
or E=R^. 

If the current is variable an E.M.F. is 
produced equal to - Ldijdi, L being the 
coefficient of self induction of the circuit 
in which the current i is flowing, while in 
a neighbouring conductor there is experi- 
enced an E.M.F, equal to -M.{dildi), where 
M is the coefficient of mutual inductance 
between the two conductors. 

The practical unit of E.M.F. is the volt. 
One volt exists in a conductor when one 
watt is expended in the passage of one 
ampere. See “ Units of Electrical Measure- 
ment,” §§ (7), (8), (21) ; “ Electrical Measure- 
ment, Systems of,” § (37). 

Electromotive Force, Thermal, in an 
electric cell, and its effect upon the E.M.F. 
of the cell. See “ Batteries, Primary,” 
§(14). 

Electromotive Poeob op a Voltaic Cell, 
Seat of. See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (13). 


Electron : the smallest known charge of nega- 
tive electricity, equal to 4‘7 x electro- 
static units or 1*59 x 10“^” electromagnetic 
units. It has a mass of x 10"^® 
grammes and a radius of about 1*9 x 10“^‘^ 
cm. See “ Electrons and the Discharge 
Tube,” §§ (25), (26). 

Bucherer’s experimental verification of 
Lorentz formula for electromagnetic mass. 
See ibid. § (19). 

Charge carried by, and relation with charge 
on monovalent ion in electrolysis. See 
ibid. § (14). 

Determination of charge on. See ibid. 

§( 20 ). 

Determination of e/m of an, from various 
sources of emission. See ibid. § (17). 

Discharge in high vacua. See “ Photo- 
electricity,” § (1). 

Electrical origin of mass of. See “ Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (19). 

Electromagnetic mass of. See ibid. § (18). 

Emission from Hot Bodies, latent heat of. 
See “ Thermionics,” § (5) (in.). 

Emitted from Hot Bodies, Kinetic Energy 
of : latent heat of emission and absorp- 
tion of electrons. See ibid. § (5). 

Emitted by metals under action of light. 
See “ Photoelectricity,” § (1). 

Identification with cathode rays. See 
“ Electrons and the Discharge Tube,” 
§ ( 14 ). 

Kaufmann’s experiments on variation of 
mass with velocity of. See ibid. § (19). 

Method of calculating mass and radius of. 
See ibid. § (26). 

Also a Magneton, endowed with specific 
magnetic as w^ell as electrostatic pro- 
perties.’ See “ Magnetism, Modern 
Theories of,” § (3) (i.). 

Nature of. See '‘Electrons and the Dis- 
charge Tube,” § (18). 

Production by X-rays, positive rays, and 
a-rays. See ibid. § (15). 

Relation to positive charge on nucleus. 
See ibid. § (29). 

Sources of production other than in dis- 
charge through gases. See ibid. § (15). 

Total magnetic energy associated with. See 

ibid. § (18). 

Ultra-violet light and emission of. See 
ibid. § (15). 

ELECTRON THEORY AND SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS 

In recent years the results of experimental 
research on the properties of electrons have 
accumulated with startling rapidity. As 
knowledge grows, the importance of the part 
played by the electron in the mechanics of 
the world becomes ever clearer. 

It helps to a right appreciation of the position 
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as regards tke electroa if we observe its strong 
resemblance to tlie older state of things when 
first the atomic theory of matter was clearly 
defined. Just as chemistry has grown and 
prospered on its recognition of the unit of 
matter, so electrical science has already begun 
a new life, and to all seeming a most vigorous 
one, based on the understanding of nature’s 
unit of electricity. There are many different 
atoms of matter ; nearly a hundred are distin- 
guishable by their different chemical reactions ; 
but the number of different kinds of electrical 
atoms is very much more limited. We have 
for some years been clear as to the existence 
of the electron, nature’s unit of negative 
electricity. More recently the work of Ruther- 
ford and of Aston indicates that the nucleus of 
the hydrogen atom is to be regarded as the 
positive counterpart. 

The first suggestion of the atomic character 
of electric charge came, it is well known, 
from observation of the laws of electrolysis. 
Since the movement of atoms or atom clusters 
or ions across the electrolytic cell was accom- 
panied by a simultaneous transfer of electricity, 
in which each ion, of whatever nature, bore 
always the same charge or at least a simple 
multiple of it, there was a clear indication that 
this division of electricity into parcels of con- 
stant magnitude implied the existence of some 
natural unit charge. No progress, however, 
was made or could be made so long as the 
charge could only be observed as an attachment 
to an ion : it was not even clear that it could 
ever have a separate existence. In the long 
series of researches which finally led to the 
isolation of the electron and the determination 
of its properties, there were certain that 
marked definite stages in the forward move- 
ment. Crookes examined the electric dis- 
charge in bulbs exhausted to a high degree 
by the new air pumps which he had succeeded 
in making; and he observed the so-called 
cathode rays, streaming away from the 
negative electrode. He showed that they 
possessed the properties to be expected from 
a stream of particles projected across the bulb, 
and carrying negative electricity with them ; 
for, on the one hand, they could heat up 
bodies on which they fell, and on the other, 
they were deflected in crossing a magnetic field. 
Crookes spoke of a fourth state of matter 
and defended his view against the opposing 
hypothesis, held largely on the Continent, 
that the stream consisted of electromagnetic 
waves in some form or other. Hertz showed 
that the rays could pass through thin sheets 
of matter such as aluminium leaf, and Lenard 
took advantage of this to coax them outside 
the bulb and display their effects in the air 
outside. 

In the later years of the last century came 
the great experiments of Wiechert, J. J. Thom- 


son, and many other well-known observers, who 
weighed the electron and measured its charge, 
and showed that there was only the one 
electron, though it was to be found everywhere 
and in every body. Since then, the measure- 
ments of these quaniities have been repeated 
many times with increasing skill and under- 
standing. They have reached their present 
high-water mark perhaps in the experiments 
of Millikan at Chicago, who gives for the 
value of the charge in electromagnetic units 
e=l*591 X 10“^^ the mass being 0-900x 10"^'^ 
gramme or 1/1850 of the mass of the hydrogen 
atom. 

So we arrive finally at an accurate com- 
parison of these unique and fundamental 
units of nature with the units which we 
ourselves have chosen for our convenience, 
and without, of course, any consideration of 
the former. We infer from experiments, 
such as those of Kaufmann and Buoherer, 
that the energy of the moving electron may 
he considered to exist wholly in the form of 
electro-magnetic energy such as is necessarily 
present when an electrical charge is in motion ; 
and .that its mass is in this way perfectly 
accounted for. But this conclusion sets a 
limit to the size of the electron and we must 
assume that its radius, if its form is spherical, 
is very small compared with the radius of 
any atom. Also as the velocity of the electron 
approaches that oi light, its mass increases ; 
imperceptibly at first, but at the end very 
rapidly. 

Why, we may well ask, have these measure- 
ments of charge and mass never been made 
before ? The electron is everywhere : the 
transfer of electricity from place to place 
consists always in the transfer of electrons. 
The electric current is a hurrying stream of 
electrons : all our electrical machinery con- 
cerns itself with setting them in motion, 
giving them energy, and again withdrawing 
it. In the processes of electrolysis the elec- 
trons are handed to and fro. Everywhere 
they fill the stage : why have wo not noticed 
hitherto their qualities, which so far can he 
expressed so simply ? 

The ’ answer is that we have never, until 
recently, been able to make them move fast 
enough in spaces sufficiently emjjty of air or 
other gases. It is only when an electron has 
a sufficient speed that it can escape absorption 
in the atoms which it must bo continually 
meeting. Unless an electron has a speed 
exceeding about a three-hundredth of the 
velocity of light, that is to say, such a speed 
as it acquires in falling through a potential 
of a few volts, it sticks to the next atom it 
runs up against : even with 10 times that 
speed it can only move a fraction of a milli- 
metre through air at ordinary pressure before 
it loses its velocity and, therefore, its power 
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of going through the atoms. When Crookes 
first saw the cathode-ray stream in full 
course, it was because he had reduced the 
number of gas molecules in his bulb to such 
an extent that an electron could fly in a straight 
line from end to end of the bulb without going 
through more than a hundred atoms or so, 
and the induction coil had given it quite 
enough speed to do that without turning 
out of its course, no matter what sort of 
atoms they were. Incidentally, since atoms 
can be traversed in this way, we naturally 
think of an atom as a very empty affair. 

Electrons flying still faster than in the 
discharge tube are found to constitute a part 
of the radiation from radioactive substances. 
Some of the /3-rays have velocities nearly 
equal to that of light, and can pass through 
millions of atoms before their energy is spent. 
In open air a |3-ray may have a course of 
metres in length, though it is generally 
broken, by encounters with traversed atoms, 
into a path full of corners and irregularities. 

It is speed which gives separate existence 
to the moving electron, and speed which also 
betrays its presence to us. For, on its way, 
the electron here and there chips away another 
electron from an atom which it is crossing 
and leaves behind it a separation of elec- 
tricities which may subsequently influence 
chemical action as in the case of the phos- 
phorescent screen or photographic plate, or 
provide a current for the ionisation chamber. 
We do not know exactly how this removal 
of electrons is effected, nor why some atoms 
part with electrons more easily than others 
so that the flying electron loses less energy 
as it goes through : there is much that is 
obscure in the whole process. But it gives 
us a ready means of observation, without 
which indeed our knowledge of the electron 
would he far less than it is. 

These electrons which are so made manifest 
by speed form hut a minute fraction of the 
whole number in existence. They are to ho 
found in every body, and in every atom of 
every body. They form one of the elements 
of construction of the atom ; and it is one of 
the most immediate aims of present research 
to find in what way they are built into 
atomic structure. In every atom there are 
certain electrons of which one can he removed 
at the cost of an amount of energy of the 
order of 10"^^ ergs. The potential through 
which an electron must fall so that it acquires 
this .energy is of the order of a few volts. 
There are other electrons within the atom 
which are intrinsically far more difficult to 
remove. On the other hand, some atoms, for 
example those of a metal in the solid or liquid 
condition, have each one or more electrons 
w'hich are little more than hangers on, and are 
indeed removed with very little trouble. A 


block of pure metal is full of such loosely 
hound electrons, so that if an electric potential 
difference is maintained across the block an 
electron flow or electric current is produced. 
The metal “ conducts.” 

At sufficiently high temperatures all bodies 
become conductors; we must imagine that 
the violent thermal agitation shakes electrons 
free from their ties to the atoms even when 
at low temperature the bonds ordinarily 
remain unbroken. At high temperature, too, 
the electrons acquire high velocities as they 
move to and fro with their proper share of 
heat energy. At the surface of the hot body 
the electrons may break away ; and hence the 
thermionic emission ” investigated by 0. W. 
Richardson. So copious is this supply of 
electrons at the surface of a hot body that if 
the latter is made negative in potential relative 
to its surroundings there is a current discharge 
which may sometimes be measurable in 
amperes. 

There is the most remarkable connection 
between moving electrons and electromagnetic 
waves. The one, it seems, can always call 
up the other; and the action obeys certain 
precise numerical laws. 

Let us take as an example the production 
of X-rays in a Coolidge bulb. A plentiful 
supply of electrons is provided at the cathode 
by heating a. fine spiral of tungsten wire to a 
high temperature. A high potential difference 
between cathode and target is provided by 
some appropriate means, and the electrons 
are hurled at the target, each possessing an 
amount of energy equal to the product of the 
electron charge * and the applied potential. 
Where the electrons strike, some of their 
energy is converted into electromagnetic 
waves of very high frequency, the so-called 
X-rays. Let the energy supplied to each 
electron be measured — ^not an easy matter 
with the usual arrangements, but very easily 
done if, as in certain experiments of Duane 
and Hunt at Harvard University, the potential 
is derived from a great storage battery of 
40,000 volts. Further, let the X-ray radiation 
that issues from the target he analysed by 
the X-ray spectrometer. It is found that 
the frequencies of the emitted rays may have 
a wide range of values, but that the npper 
limit of the frequencies is always proportional 
to the energy of the electron and, therefore, 
to the potential imposed on the tube. The 
ratio remains the same no matter what is the 
intensity of the electron discharge, and no 
matter what the nature of the target. This 
ratio of electron energy to maximum frequency 
is a number which has turned up in previous 
cases where the emission of radiation energy 
has been measured : it is known as Planck s 
constant and is denoted by “ Its value 
I is 6-55x10-2^ Although the constant has 
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Ijoen mot with before, there is probably no 
iastaiiGOi where the transformation of energy 
whieh it governs is so simply displayed or so 
easily measured as in the case just described 
In certain measurements made by Duane 
and illustrated in Fig. 1, the X-ray spectro- 
meter was set to observe the presence of a 
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Fia. 1. 

Each curve sliows the rise of intensity of X-rays 
of one particular wave-length as the volts on the 
1)1111) are increased. The wave-lengtlis are (left to 
right) 0*488, 0*424, 0*377, 0*345, 0*318, 0*308, all in 
Angstrom units (U)-'* cm.). (JProin Dnaiic and Hunt, 
lliljmid llevkw^ IdlC), i). 1(5(5.) 

certain, frequency as soon as it appeared. The 
|)otontial on the tube was then increased by 
degrees. The rays of the given frequency 
appeared as soon as the energy supiolied to 
the electron was equal to the frequency 
multiplied by h. As the potential was 
increased still farther these rays increased 
in intensity, as the shows. The product 
of a frequency and the constant h ” is known 
as the quantum energy of that frequency. 

It is to be observed that the production of 
X-rays is no aggregate of individual efforts 
by separate electrons : each electron produces 
its OWE train of X-rays when it strikes the 
target. There is no sign of any combined 
aedion, as indeed is evident from the fact 
til at the intensity of the cathode-ray stream 
is without influence on the frequencies of the 
X-rays |)roduccd. 

^rhe crucial point is tliat when the energy 
of an electron is handed over in whole or in part, 
the frequoney of the X-ray waves that take 
ovet' tlie energy is detorniiiiod by the quantity 
of ('rKU'gy liandiKl over. This explains why 
there is a limit to the frequency of the X-rays : 
it is hocauBe there are some electrons, though 
only a fraction of the whole number, which 
giv(^ up all tbeir em^rgy to the formation of 
X-ray.s at (die moment of striking, before they 
1 1 live lost cmm'gy in collisions. The rest of the 
rays, all those wliieli liave lesser frequencies, 
will come fr’oin electrons that have lost speed 
in this ^vay, or possibly transfer only part 


of their energy. The atom of the target is 
playing the part of a transformer, and does 
not determine the frequency, so far as these 
effects are concerned. 

This remarkable effect is reciprocal. Just 
as the swiftly moving electrons excite X-rays, 
so X-rays when they strike any substance 
lose their energy, which now appears as the 
energy of moving electrons. And, again, the 
same variation is found in the result and the 
same limit to that variation. Among the 
electrons so set in motion, if examined as soon 
as possible after their motion has begun, 
occurs every variety of energy -content up 
to a certain critical value which is equal to 
the frequency of the X-rays multiplied by the 
same constant h. It is to be observed that 
it is impossible to measure all the electron 
velocities as soon as they exist, because some 
of the motions begin in the body of the 
substance into which the X-rays have pene- 
trated, and speed is lost on the way out. 
Again, therefore, there is nothing against the 
hypothesis that the energy of every electron 
set going by waves of given frequency is 
orighially the same, and is determined by the 
standard condition already given. 

Not only in the case of X-rays are these 
effects observed, bub also in the case of light. 
The only difference is that the frequencies of 
light vibrations are some 10,000 times less 
than those of X-rays, and the electron energies 
are correspondingly smaller. When the light 
waves produce the electrons we have what is 
known as the photo-electric effect. The pro- 
duction of light by electrons has been much 
studied recently in experiments to find 
“ resonance-potentials,” that is to say, the 
magnitudes of potentials which must act on- 
electrons so as to give them enough energy 
to excite certain radiation from atoms on. 
which they fall. 

Exactly how this strange transfer of energy 
from one form to another takes place is not 
know'n : the question is full of puzzles. 

The magnitudes involved are hard to realise ; 
it helps to alter their scale of presentment. 
Suppose that the target of the X-ray bulb 
were magnified in size until it was as great 
as the moon’s disc, that is to say, about a 
hundred million times. The atoms would then 
be spheres a centimetre or so in diameter. 
But the electrons would still he invisible to 
the naked eye. The distance from earth to 
moon, would correspond roughly to the distance 
that ordinarily separates the bulb from an 
observer or his apparatus. The enlarged 
electrons are now shot at the moon with 
a certain velocity : in every second each 
square yard or square foot or square inch, 
it does not matter which, receives an electron. 
A radiation now starts away from the moon 
which immediately manifests itself (there is 
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no other manifestation whatever) by causing 
electrons to spring out of bodies on which 
it falls. They leap out from the earth, here 
one and there one ; from each square mile 
of sea or land, one a second or thereabouts. 
They may have various speeds ; but none 
exceed, though some may just reach, the 
velocity of the original electrons that were 
fired at the moon. That, reduced again to 
normal size, is the process that goes on in 
and about the X-ray bulb : which is part of a 
universal natural process going on wherever 
radiation, electron or wave, falls on matter, 
and which is clearly one of the most important 
and most fundamental operations in the 
material world. 

Keeping these results in mind it is possible 
to appreciate a very remarkable development 
of electron theory which has been made in 
the last few years. Spectrum analysis has 
long been occupied with the extraordinary I 
complications of the light radiation emitted 
by the various atoms. As a result it appears 
that the frequencies of the lines in a spectrum 
often display curious and exact numerical 
relations, in the form generally involving 
differences of frequencies of similar lines or 
groups of lines. Tor instance, the famous 
Balmer equation i 

Frequency = 

whore N = 3-290 x 10i=, 

gives the frequencies of series of lines in the 
hydrogen spectrum. When Ui is put equal to 
2, and to 3, 4, 5 in succession, the series of 
values for v represent the frequencies of the 
linos in the visible spectrum. If ?ii=3 and 
5, 6 . . ., in succession, the frequencies 
are those of lines in the infra-red (Paschen), and 
if ?ii = l, 712 = 2, 3, 4 . . ., the frequencies 
correspond to those recently shown by Lyman 
to exist in the ultra-violet. 

Now there is nothing in the older conception 
of the origin of radiation within the atom to 
give a clue as to why differences of frequencies 
should come into these empirical though 
most useful formulae. Our imagination has 
pictured to us vibrating systems, mechanical or 
electric, and waves arising therefrom. ^ But 
no connection between masses or electricities 
eives in any simple way equations involving 
the addition or subtraction of frequencies. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to abandon pre- 
conceptions as to the origin of those lines 
which’ are found in the light spectrum and to 
suppose that here also they arise in the same 
fashion as in the cases considered above. 
Suppose that the energy of an emission of 
radiation is derived from the energy of an 
electron. It may be the only way in which 
radiation ever does arise, but it is not necessary 
to suppose so much at present. It is sufficient 


to carry into the atom the whole process 
which in X-rays and the photo-electric effect 
are observed to take pffioo part outside. 
Suppose that within the atom there are 
certain positions or conditions in which 
electrons may be, each postulating a certain 
energy associated with the electron ; and 
suppose that sometimes an electron slips 
from one position to another of lower energy, 
and that the difference in energies is trans- 
formed into wave radiation according to the 
same law as before, i.e. energy transferred 
= ^ X frequency. Let the energy in these states 
be m/V; m/2^; NA/3^ ; etc., and so on. 
Then all the series yielded by the Balmer 
formula are accounted for at the same time. 

What may these states be ? Why not, as 
Bohr suggests, so many different orbits in 
which electrons can move round the central 
positive nucleus in the atom, the nucleus 
whose existence has been established by 
Rutherford? At one time, if the existence 
of these orbits had been assumed, they would 
have been connected with the direct emission 
of radiation ; and the frequency of that radia- 
tion with the number of revolutions in a 
second. But now it is assumed these orbits 
persist without radiation, and that radiation 
arises when the electron steps from one orbit 
to another ; moreover, the frequency of the 
issuing radiation is determined by the simple 
rule : frequency is equal to change of electron 
energy divided by h. There is no more in this 
than supposing a process to exist in one place 
which is already known to exist in another. 

It is a very remarkable fact^ that the 
number N is equal to within small 

errors of experiment. Spectrum measure- 
ments show that N is equal to 3’29033 x 10^® 
and 2Thm^lh^ is equal, taking the most recent 
determination of m, e and h, to 3-289 x 10^*^. 

Imagine an electron revolving in a circle 
about the positive nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom with kinetic energy 27 rhne'^lnVi>^ = l^hln\ 
Its velocity, v, ^2ire^lh7i; the radius, r, of 
the circular orbit is found by putting ■ 
?nv^lr=^e^lr\ and is equal to n%y4.7rW. 
The angular momentum is mvr = nhl2Tr. If the 
electron changes its orbit from to n^n^, 

where 712 is greater than ni, its kinetic energy 
in the new orbit is greater than in the old by 
Wi{lln\ “ 1 InK). But an amount of potential 
energy has been set free equal to 
and this is equal to twice the change in kinetic 
energy, as is easily seen by substituting for 
the r’s their values as found above. Conse- 
quently the right amount of energy is available 
for radiation. , 

It is possible, therefore, following Bohr, to 
define the necessary separate states as those 
of motion in circular orbits in which the 

1 See “ Quantum Theory ” and “ Badiation Theory,” 
Vol. IV. 
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angular momentum is an integral multiple of 
/A/27r. The simplicity of these expressions is 
very attractive. But the matter is far from 
ending here. During the last few years Bohr 
and Sommerfeld have led an inquiry into the 
possibilities of this theory which has furnished 
very remarkable results. These are due to a 
slight modification in the original conception. 
The different circular orbits which Bohr first 
pictured have become groups of orbits fixed 
by laws which are somewhat arbitrary, but 
not "without foundation. A group contains a 
limited number of orbits in which the electrons 
may move, and each group corresponds to 
one of the original circular orbits. Some of 
the orbits in each group are elliptical. It 
appears that the energy of the electron would 
be the same in all the orhits of any one group 
were it not that when an electron moves in 
an ellipse its velocity is not always the same. 
Now a fast -moving electron shows a variation 
in mass when its speed alters, and this does 
affect slightly the energy of the orbit. Conse- 
quently, the electron that stojjs from an orbit 
belonging to one group to an orbit belonging 
to another group may part with an amount 
of energy which is not always exactly the 
same. The frequency of the consequent 
radiation may, therefore, have two or more 
values differing slightly from each other ; 
the single spectrum line is doubled or trebled. 
This is what Sommerfeld calls the “ fine 
structure ” of the lines. 

Now there is far more than mere speculation 
in this. The formula which Sommerfeld gives 
as the result of an analysis which is as reason- 
able as can be expected does more than 
account for known effects ; it has predicted the 
existence of numerous lines, and even their in- 
tensities, and the predictions have been verified 
by experiment in the most remarkable way.^ 

The interchange of energy between wave and 
electron has recently been examined from a 
new point of view with very interesting 
results. It is well known that every atom 
can be stimulated under proper conditions 
to the excitement of X-rays characteristic 
of the atom. For instance, tin atoms can be 
made to emit a certain series of “ lines ’’ 
known as the K series, provided that the 
incident and exciting radiation is, if a wave, 
of shorter wave-length than 0*421 Angstrom 
units ; or, if an electron, of the corresponding 
quantum energy. 

The actual measure of the “ critical quantum 
energy ” of the wave or the kinetic energy 
of the electron is 

6*55 X 10'27 X 3 X lOiO-pO-421 x 10”® 

=4*67 X 10"® ejrgs. 
When the quantum energy of the exciting 
radiation exceeds this amount the whole K. 

^ Sommerfeld, Atombau. 


\ series is excited : the quantum energies of the 
principal members of the series are 4*55 and 
4*02, the unit being 10"® ergs. 

Tin, like other atoms, has other character- 
istic radiations ; in particular, there are 
certain so-called L series whose quantum 
energies are about one-eighth of those of the 
K series ; and again, there are M series of still 
smaller energy, and no doubt others amongst 
which quanta of visible light are included. 
It is sufiicient for present description to assume 
that the L series have on the average a critical 
quantum energy 0*65 and the M aeries 0*12. 

Two questions now arise ; (1) If the critical 
energy 4*67 represents, as is natural to assume, 
an energy given up by the incident radiation 
to the atom, what becomes of the balance 
when the radiation 4*55 or alternatively 
4*02 is excited in the atom ? (2) If the 
energy of the exciting radiation exceeds 4* 67, 
what becomes of the excess ? 

The answer to the first question appears 
to ho supplied by the observation that 
4*67 - 4*55 =0*12 (M) and 4*67 - 4*02 =;0*65 (L). 

It seems to ho tlio general rule, verified 
carefully by Duane, ^ that the difioronoo 
between two critical quanta is equal to a 
wave quantum. 

An answer to the second question is given by 
de Broglie,® whoso experimental results agree 
with the hypothesis that the excess of the inci- 
dent quantum energy over the critical quantum 
energy appears subsequently as the energy 
of a high speed electron. De Broglie examined 
(with other similar cases) the magnetic spec- 
trum of the electron radiation arising from 
the incidence of rays characteristic of tungsten 
upon a tin radiator. The two prinoijjal 
incident radiations had quantum energies 
10*62 and 9'4() : they wert\ in. fact, the K lines 
of tungston. In the magiu^tic*. spectrum wore 
found five groups of olci^trons : one of these 
had a maximum energy 5*9, which is equal to 
10*62-4*67 within experimental error: the 
maximum energy of the ()th<3r was 4*7, which 
is very nearly 0*40 - 4*07. 

In this case, then, the difference l)etv'een 
the energies of the exciting quantum and of the 
critical quantum is equal to tire maximum 
energy of a group of electrons winch is found 
in the magnetic sjrectrum. 

Three other groups of (^c^cirons wesre found 
by do Broglie on his plat/(^s. Tludr maxi- 
mum energies were 4*4, 3*9, and ,3*4. These 
were to be expected, simu'! the (^laracteristie 
rays of tin 4*55 and 4*02 wore prc'scmt, hav- 
ing been excited by th(3 tungHtem rays of 
superior quantum encu'gy; and in further 
sequence to the riilo just statcMl t,lHU'(^ ought 
to be electron groups having n'spcH'divtjly 
maximum energies equal to 4*55 ■0*12 ..^4*43, 

“ PAj/sica/? Hfunw, Deeciubcr 1020. 

’ CompteB lienduSf March 21), 1021. 
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4-55 - 0-65 = 3-90, 4-02 - 0-12 = 3-90, and 

4*02 ^0-65 =3-37. 

Parallel results in the case of 7-rays have 
been obtained by C. D. Ellis under the direc- 
tion of Rutherford. They are described in 
the pToceedmgs of the Royal Society, June 1921. 

W. H. B. 

ELECTRONS AND THE DISCHARGE 
TUBE 

§ (1) Electric Discharge through Gases at 
Low Pressure. — When an electric discharge 
is passed through a gas at a fairly low pressure, 
say below 6 mm. of mercury, some very 
beautiful and interesting phenomena are to 
be observed. The effects can be studied by 
sealing two electrodes, generally of aluminium, 
in a glass vessel which is gradually exhausted 
by means of a vacuum pump. If the elec- 
trodes are raised to a sufficiently high potential 
difference, either by means of a small induction 
coil or a battery of 1000 volts, and the pressure 
of the gas is gradually reduced, an electric 
discharge will eventually take place accom- 
panied by luminosity in various portions of 
the gas. Tubes specially constructed to ex- 
hibit these phenomena are known as Geissler 
tubes, and the discharges themselves are 
sonaetimes referred to as Geissler discharges. 

The appearances presented by the discharge, 
and the gas pressure and potential difference 
necessary to excite them, depend not only on 
the nature of the gas, but also on the shape and 
size of the discharge tube, the current passing 
through it, and to a smaller extent the nature 
of the electrodes. The simplest form of 
Geissler tube, and therefore the form most 
suited for studying the phenomena, consists 
of a simple cylindrical glass tube fitted with 
a pair of plane parallel electrodes, the elec- 
trodes being sufficiently large to cover the 
whole cross-section of the tube. A tube of 
from 2 to 3 cm. in diameter is convenient 
(though very much wider ones have been 
used by some observers), and if the tube is 
to be excited by a 1000 - volt battery the 
distance between the electrodes should not 
exceed 10 or 12 centimetres. The longer the 
tube the greater the potential difference 
necessary to produce the discharge. 

With a simple discharge tub© of this kind 
the appearances presented by the discharge 
may be divided into four main types, which 
change gradually from one to another as the 
conditions are varied. The most important 
factor in determining the appearance of the 
discharge is the pressure and nature of the 
gas in the tube, but the exact pressures at 
which the changes take place depend also 
ooi the shape and size of the discharge tube 
and the current passing through it. An 
increase in the potential applied- to the tube 
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will generally produce an effect on the discharge 
similar to that which would be produced by 
a further reduction of the gas pressure. The 
following description refers to air enclosed in 
a discharge tube 3 centimetres in diameter, 
and having plane parallel electrodes 22 centi- 
metres apart. The numerical data are due to 
Townsend,^ 

As the pressure of the air in the tube is 
gradually reduced, say to 4 or 5 millimetres 
of mercury, a discharge passes between the 
electrodes accompanied by luminosity in the 
gas. If the potential difference across the 
tube is not much greater than that required 
to maintain a current through it, the 
luminosity is at first confined to the surface 
of the electrodes (Fig. 1),^ each of which is 



seen to he covered by a luminous^ ^low. As 
the pressure is still further reduced these • 
glows extend outwards into the tube, especi- 
ally that at the positive electrode, which, at 
pressures of between 1 and 2 millimetres, will 
be found to occupy the greater part of the 
length of the tube. The colour of the two 
glows is quite distinct. In air the positive 
column is orange red and the negative blue. 
The positive column when examined spectro- 
scopically gives the characteristio spectrum 
of the gas in the tube, and this portion of the 
discharge is therefore employed in spectro- 
scopic work. The two luminous portions of 
the gas are separated by a non-luminous 
portion known as the Earaday dark space. 

When it first makes its appearance the 
positive column is a uniformly luminous 
column of light. As, however, the pressure 
is still further reduced to about 0*5 millimetre 
of mercury it tends to break up into striae, 
the striation taking place more readily if the 
applied potential difference is small. The 
tendency to break into striae increases as the 
pressure is reduced until, at a pressure of 
about -25 millimetre, the column is completely 
striated for a large range of currents. The 
luminous striae are button-shaped in appear- 
ance with their convex sides facing the cathode. 
They are spaced at regular intervals, their 
number and distance apart depending on the 

^ Townsend, Mectricily in Qam, p. 398. _ 

The lower part of the diagram gives the electric 
intensity in the tube measured in volts per cm. 
See§(3). 

z 
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size of the discharge tube and the current 
passing through it. The striae are more widely 
separated in a wide than in. a narrow tube. 

Somewhere about this stage it will be 
noticed that the negative glow is beginning to 
extend outwards into the tube, driving the 
positive column backwards towards the anode. 
As soon as the phenomena at the negative end 
of the tube have become sufficiently well 
developed it will be seen that the glow 
consists of two portions separated by a dark 
interval known as the Crookes dark space. 
The portion immediately around the surface 
of . the cathode is known as the cathode glow. 
The other portion, lying between the two dark 
spaces, is known as the negative glow. The 
typical appearance of the discharge at this 
stage is indicated diagrammatically in lig, 2. 


• Faraday Negative Crookes 
Positive column dark space glow dark space 



Fia. 2. 

If the tube is still further exhausted the 
Crookes dark space increases rapidly in length 
at the expense of the positive column, which 
is soon represented merely by a glow (known 
as the anode glow) on the surface of the anode. 
The anode glow generally persists over some 
considerable range of gaseous pressures, but 
finally disappears, leaving only the negative 
glow and the glow on the surface of’ the 
cathode [Mg. 3). The pressure at which these 


Faraday Crookes 

dark space Negative glow dark space 




Fia. 3. 


changes occur depends mainly on the distance 
between the electrodes. It is found that the 
length of tube occupied by the Crookes dark 
space and negative column is independent 
of the distance between the electrodes. At 
a pressure of -1 millimetre in air the Crookes 
dark space is about 1*5 centimetres wide and 


the negative glow about 10 or 12 centimetres 
long. Thus if the distance between the 
electrodes is less than from 11*5 to 13 ’5 
centimetre.3 the negative glow will roach the 
anode and there will be no positive column. 
If the pressure is still further reduced, the 
Crookes dark space continues to extend, 
driving the negative glow before it. The 
cathode glow also disappears, the whole of the 
gas eventually becoming non-luminous. At 
this stage, which is employed in X-ray tubes, 
the discharge is entirely dark, save for the 
vivid fluorescence excited on the walls of the 
discharge tube itself. If the exhaustion is 
pushed to extreme limits the tube ceases to 
conduct. 

§ (2) Potential necessary to PEonuoB 
THE DiscBTAEaE. — The potential necessary to 
initiate a discharge is not a very definite 
q[uantity, owing, possibly, to electrification 
on the inner walls of the discharge tube, and 
a considerably larger voltage may be required 
to excite the discharge than that necessary 
to maintain it when once excited. The latter 
voltage depends mainly on the nature and 
pressure of the gas and the distance apart of 
the electrodes, but it also depends on the 
diameter of the tube, being greater for a narrow 
than for a wide tube. It also depends to 
some extent on the nature of the electrodes. 
The following figures, due to Townsend,^ give 
the potential difference in volts necessary to 
maintain a current of 10-2 amperes between, 
aluminium electrodes 11-5 centimetres apart 
in rarefied air at a pressure p : 


3 ? in mm. 
of Mercury. 

V in Volts. 

p in mm. 
of Mercury. 

V in Volts. 

4 

650 

•40 

530 

2-84 

620 

•29 

690 

1-65 

500 

•24 

630 

1-04 

470 

•17 

740 

•66 

490 

•13 

800 


The discharge tube in this example was 3 
centimetres in diameter. There is therefore 
a definite pressure of gas at which the discharge 
takes place most easily. Either increasing 
or decreasing the pressure from this critical 
value increases the potential difference neces- 
sary to maintain the discharge. 

If the potential is increased beyond the 
minimum necessary to maintain a discharge, 
the current through the tube increases. At 
the higher pressures a very slight increase 
in the voltage of only 1 per cent or 2 per cent 
may be sufficient to more than treble the 
current produced. This sensitiveness, how- 
ever, becomes less marked as the pressure 
becomes lower. 

§ (3) Disteibijtion ‘oe Electric Intensity 
IN THE Discharge.— The distribution of the 
^ Townsend, Eleclrkiiy in Oases, p. 396. 
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electric intensity in various parts of the 
discharge has been investigated by many 
observers, including Hittorfd Graham, ^ H. A. 
Wilson,® J. J. Thomson/ and Aston/ The 
method employed by the earlier observers 
was to insert in the tube a small subsidiary 
electrode consisting of a fine-pointed platinum 
wire connected to an electrometer. Assuming 
that there is an adequate supply of charged 
ions ill the neighbourhood, any difference of 
potential between the point and the surround- 
ing space will set up an electric field either 
towards or away from the point, and ions of 
the appropriate sign will thus be driven up 
to the wire until the difference of potential is 
neutralised. The potential of the wire will 
then be the same as that of the surrounding 
gas. 

The accuracy of the method obviously 
depends on there being a sufficient supply of 
both positive and negative ions^ in the gas 
around the wire. Let us suppose, for example, 
that only negative ions are present, as is 
practically the case near the anode. The 
negative ions will collide with the wire, giving 
it a negative charge, and will continue to do 
so until the potential of the wire is so far 
below that of the surrounding gas that the 
resulting field is sufficiently strong to prevent 
any further negative ions reaching it. As 
the number of positive ions present is too 
small to neutralise the charge on the wire, 
the latter will thus acquire a potential which 
may be considerably lower than that in any 
part of the surrounding space before the 
introduction of the wire. Hence at points 
close to either electrode the results obtained 
by this method are almost certainly mis- 
leading. In the main part of the discharge 
they are probably sufficiently near the truth. 

In applying the method it is desirable to 
use two exploring points situated at some small 
fixed distance apart, say 1 millimetre. Since 
the distance apart of the points is fixed, the 
difference of potential between the points 
will be directly proportional to the electric 
intensity in the portion of the discharge 
between the points. This method was em- 
ployed by Graham (Zoc. cit.) and H. A. Wilson 
{loo. cit,). The two test points e and / (Fig. 4) 
were sealed into the walls of the discharge 
tube, while the main electrodes A and C 
between which the discharge was taking place 
were mounted on a movable frame which could 
be controlled magnetically from outside the 
tube. In this way the position of the test 
wires could be made to coincide with any 
desired part of the discharge. 

^ Hittorf, Wied. Ann., 1883, xx. 705. 

2 G-raham, idid., 1898, Mv. 49. 

» H. A. Wilson, 1000, xlix.505. 

* J. .T. Thomson, idid., 1909, xviii. 441, 

® F. W. Aston, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1911, Ixxxiv. 526 ; 
ibid. A, 1912, Ixxxvii, 437. 


An ingenious method, which would appear 
to be free from the uncertainties introduced 
by the test wire, was devised by Sir J, J. 
Thomson (loc. cit.), and is based on the fact 


cVf 


Ail 



Fig. 4. 

that a beam of cathode rays (see later, § (8)) 
is deflected by an electric field, the deflexion 
being directly proportional to the intensity 
of the field. A beam of cathode rays is 
generated in a side tube placed at right angles 
to the main discharge, and the rays, after 
crossing the main discharge, are received on 
a fluorescent screen placed in another side 
tube directly opposite to the first. The 
deflexion of the cathode rays from their 
normal position will then be a measure of the 
electric intensity in the portion of the dis- 
charge through which they have passed. 
This method was subsequently adopted by 
Aston (Zoc. cit). Except in the vicinity of the 
electrodes, the results obtained by the two 
methods are in good agreement. 

Starting at the cathode, it is found that 
the intensity of the electric field in the actual 
vicinity of the cathode itself is very high^ 
much higher, in fact, than in any other part of 
the discharge. The intensity decreases rapidly 
as we pass through the Crookes dark space 
until on reaching the negative end of the 
negative glow its value is almost inappreciable; 
Aston (loc. cit), who has made a special 
investigation of this part of the discharge^ 
finds that the force at a point in the Crookes 
dark space is directly proportional to the 
distance of the point from the negative edge 
of the negative glow. 

The electric intensity rises slightly ’ in 
passing along the negative glow, falls again 
in the Faraday da-rk space, increasing once 
more as the positive column is approached. 
When the positive column is uniform the field 
in the column is also uniform. If, however, the 
column is striated the striations are accom- 
panied by local variations in the intensity, 
the latter being a maximum at positions of 
maximum brightness. The intensity of the 
field in the positive glow decreases with the 
pressure. According to most observers, there 
is a small but rapid increase of potential, 
with corresponding increase in the field, in 
the direct vicinity of the anode. 

The phenomena are, of course, modified if 
any parts of the discharge are not present. 
Graham’s results for discharges of different 
types are given in Figs. 1-3, immediately 
below the diagrams illustrating the appear- 
ances of the discharge. 
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§ (4) Cathode Fall of Potential. — Since 
the field in the neighbourhood of the cathode, 
and through the greater part of the Crookes 
dark space, is much greater than that in any 
other part of the discharge, it is obvious that 
the difference of potential between the cathode 
and a point in the negative glow will in general 
be a very large fraction of the whole difference 
of potential across the tube. It is known 
as the cathode fall of potential. The cathode 
fall of potential is independent of the pressure 
of the gas in the tube, and also of the current 
density of the discharge if the latter is not too 
great. It is found that when the current 
through the tube is small the cathode glow 
only occupies the central part of the cathode, 
the area occupied by the glow increasing as the 
current is increased. As long as the cathode 
is not completely covered by the glow the 
cathode fall of potential remains constant,^ 
and may be known as the normal cathode fall. I 
If, however, after the glow has completely ] 
covered the electrode, the current is still 
further increased, the cathode fall increases 
with the current. 

A considerable number of determinations of 
the normal cathode fall of potential have been 
made, and the results of the various observers 
have been summarised by Mey.^ The fall of 
potential depends upon the nature of the gas. 
Using platinum electrodes, it is about 340 volts 
in air, 300 volts in hydrogen, 167 volts in 
argon, and 470 volts in water vapour. The 
value for a given gas is very nearly the same 
for electrodes of any of the less electropositive 
elements, such as platinum, silver, copper, 
or iron, but is considerably reduced when 
the electrodes are of magnesium, sodium, or 
potassium. With electrodes of the latter 
metal the normal cathode fall in hydrogen is 
reduced to 172 volts, and in argon to 69 volts. 
This is probably due to the great facility with 
which these metals emit electrons under the 
action of the radiations from the discharge. 

§ (5) Conductivity in Various Parts of 
THE Discharge. — The conductivity of various 
parts of the discharge has been investigated 
by H. A. Wilson ^ by measuring the current 
passing between two small platinum plates 
placed on. opposite sides of the discharge, 
and parallel to its direction ; a small potential 
difference (that of a single Clark cell) being 
maintained between the plates. For potential 
differences of this order it was found that 
the current was directly proportional to the 
applied potential difference, thus showing 
that the number of free ions in the main 
discharge was not appreciably affected by the 
field between the plates. Under such circum- 
stances it can be shown that the current 

’ Warburg, Wisd. Ann., 1887, xxxi. 545. 

® K. Mey, Ann. der Phi/s., 1903, iv. 11, p. 127. 

® Bf,.A. Wilson, Phil. Mag., 1900, xlix. 505. 


between the plates is proportional to hiUi + 
where %, are the numbers of positive and 
negative ions per unit volume, and Jc^ 
their respective mobilities. 

The matter has recently been re-investigated 
by van der Pol^ by an ingenious method not 
involving the use of subsidiary electrodes. 
If stationary waves are induced in a pair of 
parallel wires, which have been adjusted to 
be in tune with the generator employed, the 
current in this Lecher system will reach a 
stationary condition in which the energy 
supplied by the generator is exactly balanced 
by the energy dissipated in the system. If, 
now, a conductor is introduced anywhero in 
the space between the wires, currents will be 
induced in the conductor and the rate of 
dissipation of the energy in the system will 
he increased. If the energy is supplied at a 
constant rate the current in the wires will 
therefore de|;rease, and the decrease in current 
affords a measure of the conductivity of the 
conductor. By bringing different parts of the 
discharge tube in turn into the plane of the 
wires the conductivity of the different parts 
of the discharge can be investigated. 

The results obtained by the two methods, 
while agreeing in the main, exhibit some 
minor discrepancies. The conductivity and 
therefore the number of ions per unit volume 
is very small in the Crookes dark space 5), 



Striated positive column Faraday Neg'ative 
dark space glow 

FIG. 5. 


increases rapidly in passing along the negative 
glow, and attains a maximum value in the 
neighbourhood of the junction of the negative 
glow with the Faraday dark space. It decreases 
as the positive column is approached, and 
then, if the positive column is uniform, remains 
constant until the anode is approached, when 
it again decreases. If, however, the positive 
column is striated, variations in the con- 
ductivity are found corresponding with each 
of the striae. According to H. A. Wilson the 
maximum conductivity occurs at the brightest 
part of each striation ; according to van der 
Pol the brightest part of the striation is a 
place of minimum conductivity. This is in 
* B. van der Pol, Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxviii. 352. 
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accordance with J. J. Thomson’s observation 
that the field is most intense in' the- bright 
parts. Assuming that the velocity of the 
ions increases , with the field, they should be 
removed more rapidly from places where the 
field is strong, and hence the number of free 
ions and the conductivity should be less in 
such regions. It is possible that in Wilson’s 
experiments the radiations emitted by the 
luminous portions of the gas caused an actual 
emission of electrons from the surfaces of 
his test electrodes, thus increasing the apparent 
conductivity at these points. According to 
van der Pol, for a given current through the 
discharge tube the conductivity of the positive 
column increases as the pressure of the gas is 
decreased. 

§ (6) The Ceookes Dakk Space. — The length 
of the Crookes dark space has been investigated 
by numerous observers, including Ebert ^ and 
Aston.^ When the current through the tube is 
so small that the cathode glow does not cover 
the whole surface of the cathode the length 
occupied by the dark space depends only on 
the nature and pressure of the residual gas. 
According to J. J, Thomson,® Ebert’s results 
sKow that under these circumstances the thick- 
ness d of the Crookes dark space may be 
expressed in the form d=a-hblp, where p 
is the pressure and a and b are constants. 
This may also be written in the form 
d = a 4- jS . X, where X is the mean free path 
of an electron in the gas. The dark space, 
as measured from a distance a in front of the 
cathode, would thus he directly proportional 
to the mean free path in the gas. The distance 
a is of the order of *25 millimetre. 

When the current is sufficiently large to 
cause the negative glow to cover the cathode 
completely the phenomena are complicated by 
the action of the walls of the vessel. Under 
these circumstances Aston (loc. cit.) found that 
the length d of the Crookes dark space could 
be expressed by the formula 



B 

sji 


where p is the pressure, I the current density, 
and A and B are constants for a given gas. 
Under the same circumstances the cathode 
fall of potential Y is given by the formula 


V = E-h 


pVi 


where E and F are constants for a given gas. 

§ (7) General Theory oe the Discharge. 
— Assuming that the discharge is conveyed 
across the tube by the motion of gaseous ions, 


^ Ebert, Verband. Deutsch. Physik. Ges., 1900, ii. 
99. 

Aston, Proc. Roy. jSoc. A, 1907. Ixxvi. 80; Aston 
and Watson, ibid., 1912, Ixxxvi, 168. 

® Thomson, Conduction thmigh Cases, 1906. 


then, in the absence of any external ionising 
agent, these ions must be produced from the 
molecules of the residual gas in the tube by 
the action of the ions already present. It is 
known that if a sufficiently strong electric 
field is applied to an ion, especially in a gas 
at low pressure, the ion acquires sufficient 
energy to ionise a neutral molecule with 
which it may collide. This ionisation by 
collision takes place more readily with nega- 
tively than with positively charged ions. 
It is obvious that for a continuous discharge to 
take place both the positive and the negative 
ions must he able to produce fresh ions by 
collisions at any rate in certain parts of the 
discharge. At low pressures such as those 
employed in the Geissler discharge the negative 
ion exists for the most part in the free or 
electronic condition. The positive ion, on the 
other hand, consists of a charged molecule or 
atom of the gas in the tube. The mobility 
of the negative ions will therefore be much 
greater than that of the positive. 

Let us suppose that a discharge is passing 
through the tube and that conditions have 
become steady. We have seen that the 
electric field reaches its maximum value in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the cathode. 
The positive ions will therefore attain their 
maximum velocity, and hence their maximum 
power of producing fresh ions by collisions in 
this region. J. J. Thomson considers that the 
results of Ebert (loc, ciL) on the thickness of 
the Crookes dark space suggest that the 
negative ions are mainly produced in the region 
of gas lying about *25 mm. in front of the 
cathode. On the other hand, the fact that the 
cathode fall of potential depends somewhat 
on the metal employed for the cathode would 
suggest that electrons may also be emitted 
by the cathode itself up.der the action of the 
rapidly moving positive ions. In either case 
the negative ions are produced within a region 
very close to the cathode, probably entirely 
within the cathode glow. Owing to the very 
strong field in this region the negative ions, 
which at this pressure consist of free electrons, 
will move away from the oathode with very 
high velocities, forming the oathode rays, 
which will he dealt with later. Both negative 
and positive ions will be rapidly removed 
from the space in front of the cathode, thus 
accounting for the small conductivity of this 
region, but the negative, being much more 
mobile than the positive, will be removed 
more quickly. There will thus be an excess 
of positive ions in the Crookes dark space. 
This accumulation of positive electricity in 
the neighbourhood of the negatively charged 
cathode accounts for the very large values of 
the electric field in this region. 

The negative ions move from the oathode 
wfith sufficient velocity to enable them to 
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produce fresh ions by collision. The prob- 
ability of a collision will, however, not be 
very great until the ion has moved through 
a distance comparable with its mean free 
path in the gas. If we assume that the 
luminosity of the gas is associated with 
ionisation the Crookes dark space will represent 
the distance fallen through by the negative 
ions before collision with the molecules of 
the residual gas, that is to say it should be 
comparable with the mean free path of an 
electron. This is at any rate approximately 
the case, and the supposition is further sup- 
ported by Sir J. J. Thomson’s interpretation 
of Ebert’s results. 

The positive space charge in the Crookes 
dark space obviously reduces the field on the 
positive side of the space, which, therefore, 
falls to a very small value, in accordance with 
the experimental determinations. The nega- 
tive ions formed in the negative glow do not 
acquire sufficient energy to produce fresh ions 
by collision. Ionisation, therefore, ceases as 
soon as the cathode rays have exhausted 
their original impetus, and we have the 
beginning of the Faraday dark space. The 
positive ions formed in the negative glow 
are attracted to the cathode and thus maintain 
the supply of negative ions. 

The current across the Faraday dark space 
is conveyed mainly by negative ions drawn 
from the negative glow. There is thus an 
accumulation of negative electricity in this 
region which gradually increases the electric 
field until finally it attains a sufficiently high 
value to cause fresh ionisation by collision. 
This point marks the beginning of the positive 
column. If the field remains constant, 
ionisation by collision will occur throughout 
the rest of the tube with the production of 
a uniform column of light. The striations, 
when formed, are probably due to a repetition 
in a modified form of the phenomena at the 
negative end of the tube. 

The mathematical treatment of the theory 
of the discharge tube presents great difficulties, 
owing largely to the disturbing effects of the 
walls of the discharge tube. These certainly 
exercise an important effect in determining 
the nature of the discharge, but very little 
is known about the exact part which they 
play. Theories have been advanced by 
J. J. Thomson ^ and Townsend,^ but the ques- 
tions raised cannot be regarded as yet settled. 

The hypothesis that the discharge is main- 
tained by the action of positive ions approach- 
ing the cathode from the negative glow is, 
however, demonstrated quite readily by 
experiments such as those of Villard.^ In 

^ J. .T Tliomson, Condiietion of FJectrkitu through 
<7a.w,s% lOOO, pp. 497, 602. See also PMl. Mag., 1921, 
xlii. {)81. 

“ J. S. Townsend, Ehctruity in Gases, p. 440 et seq. 

” l‘. Villard, Journal de Physique, 1809, iii. 8, p. 1. 


these experiments a metal diaphragm (Fig. 
6) pierced with two small holes, a, a, was 
placed at a distance of 1*5 centimetres in 
front of the cathode C, which consisted of a 
large plane disc, and the tube was then 
^adually exhausted. As long as the Crookes 
dark space did not ex- 
tend to the diaphragm 
the current flowed from 
the whole surface of the 
cathode as shown by the 
fact that the whole of its 
surface was covered by 
the negative glow. As 
soon, however, as the 
dark space had expanded 
so as to reach the dia- 
phragm, and the negative 
glow ceased to occupy 
any part of the region 
between the diaphragm 
and the cathode, the 
luminosity was found to 
be confined to two spots, 
by by immediately op- 
posite the two holes in the diaphragm. The 
position of these luminous spots could bo 
deflected by placing a positively charged 
electrode in the dark space, the direction of 
the deflexion indicating that the particles 
producing the luminous spots carried a posi- 
tive charge. The existence of these positive 
particles can be demonstrated by using a 
perforated cathode. The presence of particles 
passing through the perforation is evinced by 
the appearance of luminous streamers behind 
the cathode. They form, in fact, the well- 
known Kanahlstrahlen, or Positive rays. 
Recent experiments by Aston, ^ in which the 
charges conveyed by the particles were collected 
in a Faraday cylinder, suggest that about half 
the current in the tube is conveyed to the 
cathode by these positively charged '[^articles. 

§ (8) The Cathode Rays. — When the 
pressure in the discharge tube is very low the 
appearances presented are quite different from 
those of the Geiasler discharges. The gas as a 
whole is non-luminons, except for the cathode 
glow, which also vanishes if the vacuum is 
high. At the same time a beam of light 
may be seen proceeding normally from the 
cathode, and penetrating to a greater or 
shorter distance along the tube as the presHuro 
is comparatively low or high. At low prc'SHiires 
the beam may reach the further boumbiry 
to the tube, in which case it excites a vivid 
fluorescence on the portions on which it falls. 
The colour of this fluorescence depends on 
the nature of the siihstance on which tlio 
rays impinge. In ordinary German glass the 
fluorescence is bright green, possibly duo to 
traces of manganese. With lithium glass the 
* F. W. Aston, Froc. Roy. Soc. A, 1919, xcvii. 200. 
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fluorescence is blue, as is also the case with 
many samples of English glass. 

These phenomena wei*e first noticed by 
Hittorf.^ The name cathode rays was given 
to them by Wiedemann. The discovery gave 
rise to much controversy, some holding that 
the rays consisted of vibrations in the ether, 
either transverse, as in the case of ordinary 
light, or longitudinal. Crookes, to whom many 
of the early experiments on the rays are due, 
suggested that they consisted of electrified 
particles of some very attenuated form of 
matter, projected with high velocities by the 
electric forces near the surface of the cathode. ^ 
This view is now universally accepted. The 
evidence in favour of this hypothesis will be 
gathered from the following summary of the 
properties of the rays. 

An inspection of the trajectory of the rays, 
when the pressure is adjusted so as to make 
their path readily visible, shows that they 
travel in straight lines, proceeding normally 
from the surface of the cathode. If the 
cathode is plane, the beam is parallel and 
can he limited to a very narrow pencil, if 
desired, by placing a solid obstacle pierced 
with a small hole in front of the cathode. If 
the cathode is concave, the rays come to a 
focus at some point along the axis. Owing 
to the action of the strong electric field through 
which the rays are travelling, this focus is 
somewhat further from the cathode than its 
geometrical centre of curvature. 

The cathode rays are deflected by a magnetic 
field, a discovery first made by Crookes.. 
The direction of the deflexion is that which 
would occur in a flexible conductor coincid- 
ing with the path of the rays and carrying 
an electric current from the anode to the 
cathode. That the rays exert a pressure 
was proved by Crookes by placing a little 
windmill with mica vanes inside the discharge 
tube so that the rays impinged excentrically 
upon the vanes. On exciting the tube the 
mill revolved. 

In order to explain the magnetic deflexion 
on the assumption that the rays consist of 
particles it is necessary to assume that the 
particles are negatively charged. The early 
experiments of Crookes and others to detect 
this charge were inconclusive, and sometimes 
gave quite unexpected results. This has been 
shown to he due to the very intense ionisation 
produced by the rays in the residual gas in 
the tube, and to the large emission of electrons 
which they produce when they impinge on 
a solid obstacle. The matter was placed 
beyond all doubt by the experiments of 
Perrin,® who passed the rays from a plane 
cathode 0 [Fig, 7) through a small aperture ct, 

' Hittorf, Pogg. Ann., 1869, xiv. 136, p. 1. 

“ Crookes, Phil. Trans., 1879, clxx. 135. 

® Perrin, Comvtes Eendus, 1895, cxxi. 1130 ; Ann. 
de CMm. et de Phys., 1897, vii. 11, p. 496. 


into a Faraday cylinder F connected to an 
electrometer. When the tube was excited 
so that the cathode rays entered the cylinder 
the latter acquired a negative charge of very 

tneter ^ - 

Fig. 7 

considerable amount. Using an induction 
coil to excite the discharge, the negative 
charge gained by the cylinder often reached 
as much as 100 electrostatic units for each 
interruption of the coil. If the rays were 
deflected by a magnet so that they did not 
strike the aperture of the chamber the cylinder 
remained uncharged. The experiments were 
repeated by J. J. Thomson in a slightly modi- 
fied form with similar results.^ These experi- 
ments were generally accepted as proving 
that the cathode rays consist of negatively 
charged particles. 

The deflexion of the cathode beam by an 
electrostatic field, which is a necessary conse- 
quence of the hypothesis that they consist of 
negatively charged particles, had been in- 
dicated by experiments of Goldstein in 1876, 
and later by Perrin [loc. cit.), in which a 
subsidiary electrode which could be raised to 
a high potential was introduced into the path 
of the cathode stream. A negative charge 
repelled and a positive charge attracted the 
cathode beam, but very high potentials 
were required to produce an appreciable 
effect. Sir J. J. Thomson, however, by 
passing a narrow beam of the rays between a 
pair of parallel plate electrodes in a discharge 
tube at very low pressure was able to obtain 
a perceptible deflexion with a difference 
of potential of only two volts, thus placing 
the matter beyond all doubt. The difficulty 
experienced in obtaining the electrostatic 
deflexion is due to the fact that the rays 
produce intense ionisation in the residual 
gas of the discharge tube, and thus render 
it partially conducting. The rays are there- 
fore screened to a considerable extent from 
external electric forces. This effect only 
becomes negligible when the pressure is very 
low. 

The conductivity prodiiced in a gas by the 
passage of the cathode rays was demonstrated 
by Lenard,® who allowed the rays to fall on a 
small aperture in the wall of the discharge 
tube covered with a very thin sheet bf 
aluminium. The rays penetrate the alu- 
minium leaf, passing into the air, which they 
also penetrate to a distance of some 8 or 10 
centimetres. These Lenard rays, as they 

* Thomson, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 1897, ix. 243. 

» P. Lenard, Wied. Ann., 1897, Ixiii. 253. 
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are called, produce very considerable ionisation 
in the gas through which they pass. 

§ (9) Determinatioit 03? THE Ratio e/m for 
THE Cathode Rays. — A measurement of the 
magnetic deflexion of the rays throws im- 
portant light on the nature of the particles 
constituting the rays. The deviation pro- 
duced in the path of a particle of mass m 
and charge e projected with a velocity v in 
a uniform magnetic field of strength H was 
calculated by J. J. Thomson.^ He showed 
that such a particle would be acted upon by 
a mechanical force of sin 6, where 6 is 
the angle between the velocity of the particle 
and the direction of the field, the direction 
of this force being at right angles to these 
two directions. For if dt be the time taken 
by the particle to traverse a distance ds, its 
eflect is that of a current i where while 

v^dsjdt. Thus 

ds 

Hev sin 9 = Kidt sin 9 sin 9 . ds, 

and this is the mechanical force ^ on the 
current element ids. The path of the particle, 
therefore, would in general be a spiral with its 
axis parallel to the lines of force, the radius 
of curvature p being given by the equation 

sin 6’ 

where 0 is the angle between the direction 
of projection of the particle and the field. 
If the velocity of the particle remains constant 
the path is therefore a helix wound on a 
circular cylinder with its axis -parallel to the 
field and of radius r given by 


If the particle is projected at right angles to 
the field, the helix contracts into a circle of 
radius r — mvleH,. If the field is not uniform 
the ' particles will describe spirals of varying 
amplitudes about the lines of the magnetic 
field. 

These equations obviously afford a method of 
determining the ratio of the charge to the mass 
on a cathode particle, if the velocity of the 
particles can be determined. Determinations 
of the ratio e/m for the cathode particles 
were made independently and almost simul- 
taneously in 1897 by J. J. Thomson,^ Kauf- 
mann,^ and Wiechert. ^ The experiments differ 
principally in the methods employed to 
estimate the velocity of the rays. 

§ (10) Thomson’s Method of determinino 
c/m. — In Thomson’s experiments the velocity 

^ Thomson, Hecent JResearches in Electricity and 
Magnetiftm., 1893. 

.Soc “ Electromaj^nctic Theory,” § (9). 

" Tliomsoii, Phil. Mag., 1897, xliv. 293. 

Kaiifinann, Wied. Ann., 1897, Ixii. 598. 

Wieehort, ibid., Beiblatter, 1897, xxi. 44-3. 


V of the rays was determined by balancing the 
magnetic against the electrostatic deflexion of 
the rays. If a uniform electrostatic field of 
strength X is applied at right angles to the 
magnetic field and coterminous with it, and 
the cathode rays are directed across the fields 
in a direction at right angles to both, the 
electric force acting on the particle will be Xc 
in the direction of the electric field, and the 
magnetic force will be Hez? at right angles to 
the magnetic field, that is in the same direc- 
tion as the electric force. If the two forces 
are adjusted so that they are equal and act 
in opposite directions the resultant force 
upon, the particles will be nil, and the beam 
will be undeflected. Under these circum- 
stances we have, obviously, 

X(? = Hez?, 

?;=:X/H, 

which determines the velocity v, since X 
and H can be measured. 

The apparatus {Fig. 8) consists of a plane 
cathode E and an anode placed in a small 



side tube to avoid interference with the rays. 
The cathode rays are limited to a narrow 
pencil by means of a pair of brass stops A 
and B pierced with a narrow slit. On ©merging 
from the second stop the beam passes between 
two parallel plates J and K which can be 
charged to a difference of potential by a 
battery of cells. The magnetic field is applied 
by a small electromagnet, not shown in the 
figure, at right angles to the line joining the 
plates J, K. The strength of the two fields 
is adjusted until the position of the fluorescent 
spot produced where the beam strikes the 
further wall of the tube is unaffected by the 
joint action of the fields. The ratio X/H 
then gives the velocity of the rays. The 
electric field is removed, and the deflexion 
produced by the magnetic field alone is 
measured. From this and the dimensions 
of the apparatus the radius of curvature of 
the rays in the field can be calculated, thus 
giving a value for e/m. The value obtained 
by Thomson for this ratio was 1*17 x 1(F 
electromagnetic units per gm. This result is 
too low, probably owing to the screening 
action of the residual gas on the electric 
field. The ratio e/m was found to bo con- 
stant, and independent of the nature and 
pressure of the gas in the tube. The velocity 
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of th.e TJiys increased as the potential diiference 
across the tube w&s increased. 

§ (11) Kaufmann’s Method of detbemin- 
Ing e/m — In Kaiifmann’s experiments (loc. ciL) 
^ narrow pencil of rays from a plane cathode 
{Fig, 9) was passed 
through a small perfora- 
tion in the anode of the 
tube, and it was assumed 
that the energy of the 
particles on passing 
through the hole was 
equal to that due to a 
free fall through the 
whole difference of 
potential V, between 
the anode and cathode. 
This assumption implies 
that the effect of the col- 
lisions between the rays 
and the molecules of the 
residual gas in the tube 
IS negligible. This was apparently the case in 
ICauf mann’s experiments. Thus we may write 
^7nv^z=ye or v~\^2Vefm. Combining this 
result with the magnetic deflexion of the rays 
we have two equations for determining e/m and 
V. In Kaufmann’s apparatus the whole path of 
the rays from the aperture to the fluorescent 
screen was placed in a nearly uniform magnetic 
field produced by two coaxial solenoids. The 
actual distribution of the field was subse- 
quently determined and corrections applied. 
Kaufmann’s value for e/m was 1*77 x 10% 
which, is very near the mean of the most 
recent observations. 

§ (12) Wiechert’s Detbrminatioh of the 
Velocity of the Cathode Rays. — The im- 
pjortance of Wiechert’s experiments {he, cit.) 
lies in the fact that the velocity of the rays 
was measured by direct experiment, as opposed 
to the indirect method of Thomson, and the 
assumption of Kaufmann. He found that 
the velocity of the cathode rays at the press- 
ures he employed was of the order of one -tenth 
of that of light. His method consisted of 
comparing the time taken by the rays to 
cover a distance of about 20 centimetres 
with the period of the discharge of a condenser. 
The apparatus employed is indicated diagram- 
matically in Fig. 10. The cathode rays from 
the cathode C fall normally on a small hole 
in a screen A, and thence through a hole 
in a second screen A' to a narrow fluorescent 
plate S. If a small magnet M is placed near 
the cathode the rays can be deflected so as to 
fall upon the solid part of the screen A, and 
the fluorescent screen will then be dark. A 
circuit opqr is placed near OA so that the 
magnetic field produced by a current passing 
round it is in the same direction as that due 
to the magnet. If a condenser of suitable 
capacity is now discharged round this circuit. 


a rapidly alternating magnetic field will be 
produced which will set the beam of rays 
swinging like a pendulum. If the oscillations 
are sufficiently large the rays will, in the 
course of their oscillations, fall intermittently 
upon the aperture in A, and the screen S 
will fluoresce. The fields are adjusted so 



that the rays fall upon tlie aperture at the 
extreme end of their excursion. 

A second circuit is placed in the 

neighbourhood of A'S and connected in series 
with the circuit o'pqr. This will deflect the 
rays which pass through A' exactly in the 
same manner as rays between 0 and A are 
deflected by opqr. The rays which emerge 
from A have been deflected to the maximum 
extent. If these rays reach A' instantane- 
ously they will again be deflected to the 
samd extent as between C and A, and will 
thus be thrown off the screen which will 
remain dark. If, however, the time taken 
by the rays to pass from A to A^ is such that 
the current has changed in phase by one- 
quarter period, there will he no current in 
o'p'q'r' when the rays reach A', For the 
moment there will he no magnetic field in 
the space, and the rays will pass through and 
reach the screen. 

Thus the screen will be luminous if the 
time taken for the rays to describe the distance 
AS is equal to one quarter of the period of the 
condenser discharge. The latter can easily 
be determined experimentally, and thus the 
velocity of the cathode rays can be calculated. 

The method is not susceptible of great 
accuracy, but the experiments are important, 
as providing a direct corroboration of the 
values obtained for the velocity of the cathode 
rays by less direct methods, and thus proving 
that their velocity is not that of light. 

§ (13) The Maonetio Spectrum. — The 
velocity of the cathode particles depends on 
the difference of potential between the ends of 
the tube and thus varies with the conditions 
of the experiment. Kaufmann’ s experiments 
may be regarded as proving that the maximum 
energy <ff the particles in the tube is equal to 
that which would be acquired if the particles 
fell freely through the full difference of poten- 
tial between the electrodes. If, as is generally 
the case, the tube is excited by an induction 
coil, the cathode rays are far from being 
homogeneous, since the potential difference 
I between the terminals of a coil is not constant. 



Tig, 9. 
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The cathode beam will therefore contain 
particles having velocities corresponding to 
varying potentials between the minimum 
necessary to excite the discharge up to the 
maximum supplied by the coil. When a 
magnetic field is applied, the single spot of 
fluorescence produced by the undeflected beam 
will be drawn out into a band at right angles 
to the field, each point of which corresponds 
to rays of definite velocity. The effect is 
known as a magnetic spectrum, and the 
method is often employed to isolate a beam of 
cathode rays of definite uniform velocity. 

The magnetic spectrum is generally not 
uniform, but consists of several bright lines, 
separated by more or less dark intervals. 
According to Strutt ^ the number and dispersion 
of these lines depend upon the peculiarities 
of the induction coil used to excite the tube. 
If a large electrostatic machine or a battery 
of cells is employed the rays are homo- 
geneous and the spectrum reduces to a single 
line. 

§ (14) Nature op the Cathode Particles 
— The Electron. — The ratio ejm for the 
cathode particles is constant, being independent 
both of the nature and pressure of the gas in the 
tube and the nature of the electrodes. The most 
recent determinations of the ratio by different 
observers give values which do not differ by 
more than 1 per cent, and lie in most cases 
between 1*76 x 10’ and 1-77 x 10’ electro- 
magnetic units per gram. The nature of the 
cathode particles is therefore independent of 
their mode of production, and of the nature 
of the substances from which they are 
produced. These particles are now known as 
Electrons. They must obviously be present 
in all kinds of matter. 

Since a charge of one electromagnetic unit 
in passing through a liquid electrolyte liberates 
1-0357 X 10"^ grams of hydrogen, the ratio of 
the charge to the mass of a hydrogen atom 
in solution is -96 x 10^ electromagnetic units 
per gram. This is only about of the 

value obtained for the cathode particles. If 
we assume that the charge is the same in the 
two cases the mass of the electron must be 
only that of the hydrogen atom, the 

lightest particle hitherto known. There is now 
ample evidence in support of the assumption 
that the charges carried by an electron, and 
by a monovalent negative ion in solution are 
identical, perhaps the most direct being that 
supplied by the experiments of Rutherford ^ 
on the a-particles. We are therefore driven 
to the conclusion that the electron has a mass 
only of that of the hydiogen atom. 

§ (15) Other Sources of Electrons. — Elec- 
trons can be liberated in other ways than by 

* E. J. Strutt, mu. Mag., 1899, xlviii. 478.' 

® Eutherford and Geiger, Proc . Roy . Soc . A, 1908, 
Ixxxi. 141. 


the discharge in high vacua. If a metallic wire 
is raised to incandescence and charged to a 
small negative potential a very considerable 
emission of negative electricity takes place 
from the wire, which increases raxidly with 
increase in temperature. This emission can 
be shown to be due to the wire giving off 
negatively charged particles. The effect is 
enormously increased if the wire is coated 
with certain oxides, notably those of calcium 
and barium, in which case the emission of 
negative electricity may amount to several 
amperes per square centimetre of the surface. 
A platinum strip having a speck of barium 
or calcium oxide on its surface, and raised to 
incandescence by the current from a battery, 
forms a very convenient point source of elec- 
trons, and is known as a Wehnelt cathode. 
Cathodes coated with barium oxide are 
employed in the thermionic valves which are 
now employed so extensively in wireless 
telegraphy. A full account of the phenomena 
is given by 0. W. Eichardson,^ to whom much 
of our knowledge of the subject is due. The 
negative particles emitted by hot bodies are 
often referred to as thermions- 

Negative particles are also given off when 
a clean metal surface is illuminated by ultra- 
violet light. These are spoken of as photo- 
electrons. The effect is particularly well 
marked in the case of the alkali metals ; so 
much, so, in fact, that in the case of rubidium 
it has been actually employed to detect small 
quantities of light radiation. A well - con- 
structed rubidium cell will easily detect the 
light radiation from a single candle at a 
distance of three miles, and is thus hardly 
inferior in sensitiveness to the human eye. 
This photo-emission takes place, though to a 
much smaller degree, with all metals, and also 
with non-metals if the wave-length of the 
illumination employed is sufficiently small. 

Negative electricity in a corpuscular form 
is also given off when X-rays fall upon any 
material obstacle, and when the a-particles 
from radioactive substances, or the positive 
rays in a discharge tube, are stopped. The 
value of ejm for all these particles is identical 
with that obtained for the particles in the 
cathode rays. In other words, the negative 
emission consists in every case of electrons, 
which differ from each other only in the 
velocity with which they are emitted. 

§ (16) Determination of e/ni for Photo- 
electrons and Thermions. — The velocity of 
emission of the photo-electrons is very small 
compared with that of the cathode rays, 
corresponding generally to a fall through a 
potential difference of a few volts, that is to 
say it is of the order of 10® cm. /sec. The 
velocity of the thermions is even less. As, 

® 0. W. Eichardson, Emission of Electricity from 
Hot Bodies,” 1921. See also article “ Tliermidnk-B.” 
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however, tlioy are all nepratively charged, 
their veloihty (^aii bo iiKvi'oased to any desired 
value by aiiplying a suitable electrostatic 
held. Thus if the ordinary cathode in Kauf- 
niaim’s experiment is replaced by a Wehnelt 
cathode iho value of e/m for the electrons 
emitted can be determined in exactly the 
same way as for the ordinary cathode rays, 
by incaauring the deflexion ' produced in a 
uniform inagnetie field. 8ince the electrons 
are emitted with practically negligible veloci- 
ties, the velocity attained by the electrons 
is due entirely to the held between the 
electrodes and can be calculated from the 
applied difference of potential. The value of 
ejm for the photo-electrons can be determined 
in a similar way, using a cathode of some 
suitable metal, illuminated by ultra-violet 
light. 

The ratio can also ho determined by a 
somewliat difT(H*ent method due to J. J. 
Thomson,^ and applicable to all cases in which 
the initial velocity of the particles is small. 
A uniform electric field X is established 
betwtien two plane iJarallel plates, and a 
uniform magnetic held H is applied at right 
angles to the electric field and, therefore, 
parallel to the i)lato8. If the negative plate 
is now caused to emit electrons, say by illu- 
minating it with ultra-violet light, "these 
electrons, being negati vely charged, will begin 
to move away from the plate with increasing 
velocity. As soon, however, as they have 
acquired a velocity they will be deflected by 
the magnetic field in a plane at right angles 
to the lines of the magnetic held, and will 
thus eventually return to the plate from 
which they started. It can easily be shown 
that, under tluiso circumstances, the path of 
the particles is a cycloid, the curve traced 
out by a point on the circumference of a circle 
when the latter rolls along a straight line. 
The particles, therefore, cannot penetrate to 
more than a certain distance, equal to the 
diameter of this circle, from the negative 
plate. This maximum distance can be shown 
to equal 2X./I-P . m/e where X and H are the 
electric and magnetic fields. If the distance 
apart of the plates is greater than this value 
no charge will reach the positive plate. If the 
distance is less than this critical value the 
whole of the negative electricity emitted by 
the negative plate will be conveyed to the 
other. The fields are adjusted until the 
positive electrode just begins to receive a 
negative charge. The value of e/m is then 
given by the equation 

' e _ 2X 

where d is the distance between the plates. 

The same principle can be applied to the 
^ J. J. Thomson, PMl. Mag., 1809, xlviii. 547. 


case of the thermionic emission. In this 
case the negative electrode takes the form 
of a straight incandescent wire, the positive 
electrode being a cool concentric cylinder. 
The magnetic field is applied at right angles 
to the electrostatic field, and parallel to the 
electrodes. The value of e/m is then given 
by the equation ^ 

m 

where V is the difference of potential be- 
tween the electrodes and d their distance 
apart. 

§(17) Eecbistt Detekminations oe e/m for 
Electrons from Different Sources. — The 
table on the following page gives the values 
obtained for e/m for electrons from different 
sources by recent observers. 

The close agreement between the values 
is remarkable and leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of electrons from different sources. 
The most generally accepted value is that given 
by Bucherer for the slow moving /f-particles 
from radium. These experiments are dealt 
with later. The values calculated from the 
Zeeman effect for the ratio e/m for the negative 
particles emitting the bright lines in the 
spectrum of an element are also included in 
the table for comparison. 

§ (18) The Nature of the Electron. — 
The question immediately presents itself as 
to what is the nature of these particles, which 
are so much lighter than the lightest known 
atom, and which can be produced in so many 
different ways from matter of every kind. 
The question has now been satisfactorily 
answered : the electron consists simply of a 
highly concentrated electric«al charge, quite 
unassociated with anything which can be 
called matter in the ordinary sense of the 
word. In other words, it has been shown that 
the whole mass of the electron is duo to the 
charge which it carries. 

The fact that a moving charge will act as 
if it possessed inertia was first demonstrated 
by J. J. Thomson.^ It can be shown that a 
point charge of strength e moving with a 
velocity v is equivalent to a current element 
ids coinciding with the path of the particle, 
and of strength given by the equation 
ids = ev. The moving particle will thus pro- 
duce a magnetic field in its vicinity equal 
to ev sin d/r'^, where r is the distance of the 
point considered from the charged particle, 
and 0 the angle made by the line joining the 
two with the direction of the velocity. Now 
the energy in a magnetic field of strength H is 
/lH^/Stt per unit volume where g is the magnetic 
permeability. Hence if du is a small element 
of volume in the neighbourhood of the point 
considered the magnetic energy in this element 
of volume will be jj.(ev sin 0jr^)^ du/Sr. 

2 J. J. Thomson, PM. Mag., 1881, ix. 229. 
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Recent Determinations oi c/m for Electrons from Different Soteoes 


Source of Electrons. 

Method employed. 

ejm in e.m.u. 
per gin. 

Reference. 

Cathode rays . 

Magnetic deflexion, and 
potential difference be- 
tween electrodes 

1-77 X 10’ 

Kaufmann, Wkd, Ann., 1897, Ixii. 
598. 

>> 

- 

1-769 X 10’ 

Malassez, Ann. de CJiem. et de 
Phys., 1911, viii. 23, p. 231 


Magnetic and electrostatic 
deflexions 

1-72 xlO’ 

Eestelmoyer, Ann. der Phy.<i., 1907, 
iv. 22, p. 429 

Wehnelt cathode 

Magnetic deflexion and 
potential difference 

1-77C X 10’ 

Classen, Phys. 1908, ix. p. 

762. 


- 

1-766 X 10’ 

Bestelmeyer, Ann. der Phys. 1911 , 
iv. 36, p. 909 

Photo-electric effect 


1-766 X 10’ 

Alberti, Ann. der Phys., 1912, iv. 
35, p. 1133 

Slow-moving |3-rays from 
radium 

Magnetic and electrostatic 
deflexions 

1-763 X 10’ 

Bucherer, Ann. der Phys., 1909, 
iv. 28, p. 513 


- 

1-765 X 10’ 

Neumann, Verh. d. P. Phys. Qes., 
1913, XV. 935 

Electrons emitting 
spectral lines 

.. 

Deduced from Zeeman 
effect 

1-767 X 10’ 

Weiss and Cotton, Journ. dePhys., 
1907, iv. 6, p. 429 


1-771 X 10’ 

Gmelin, Ann. der Phys., 1909, 
iv. 28, p. 1079 


The total magnetic energy in the space 
around the charged particle can be obtained 
by integrating this q^uantity throughout the 
whole of the field, from the surface of the 
particle to infinity. If the charge is supposed 
to act as if it were concentrated at the centre 
of a small sphere of radius a in air, for which 
^=1, it can easily be shown that the total 
magnetic energy in the space is equal to 

Por du==r^ siu 6drd6d(l). 


Thus the energy 


jL 
St ' 


. V 


2 



sin® 6 


drdBd<l>, 


and this when integrated gives the value above. 

This magnetic energy is due to the fact that 
the charged particle is moving with a velocity 
v. It must therefore be given to the particle 
when the latter is set in motion. Thus if 
the particle has a mechanical mass M when 
uncharged, the work done in giving it a 
velocity v when it carries a charge e is obviously 





The particle thus behaves as if its mass had 
been increased by |e^/a. This may be called 
the electromagnetic mass of the' particle. 
Thus even if M is zero the particle will behave 
as if it had a mass |e“/a owing to the fact that 
it carries a charge c. 

Other assumptions as to the distribution of 
the charge on the electron give values differing 
from that of Thomson only by a numerical 
factor. Abraham A on the assumption that 
the charge was distributed on the surface of 

^ Abraham, Ann. der Phys.^ 1903, iv. 10, p. 105. 


a perfectly conducting sphere of radius a ob- 
tained the value l/67re^/a. The large values 
obtained for e/m for the electron compared 
with that for the hydrogen atom made it 
probable that at any rate part of its mass 
might be due to the charge which it carried. 

A very close analogy to electromagnetic 
mass is to be found in hydrodynamics. When 
any body is moving through a fluid it sets 
the surrounding fluid in motion, and when the 
body is moving with a uniform velocity, this 
fluid motion travels along with the body as 
if it were rigidly attached to it. In order 
to set the body in motion with a definite 
velocity we have, therefore, to supply energy 
not only to the body itself, but also to the 
fluid. The body, in fact, behaves as if its 
niass had been increased by some fraction of 
the mass of fluid which it sets in motion. 

The actual mass of an electron can bo 
determined by experiments to be described 
later. As, however, we have no means of 
measuring the radius a of the electron, wo 
cannot immediately determine whether the 
charge e is sufficient to account for the whole 
of the mass. The question has, however, been 
settled in another way. 

It can be shown from electromagnetic theory 
that the expression obtained for the electro- 
magnetic mass of a charged particle is only 
valid if the velocity of the particle is small 
compared with that of light, in practice if it 
is less than one-tenth that of light. If the 
velocity approximates to that of light the 
distribution of the electric field around the 
particle is altered in such a way as to increase 
the electromagnetic energy in the field, and 
thus the electromagnetic mass of the particle. 
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The electromagnetic mass is, therefore, not 
a constant, bnt increases rapidly as the 
velocity approaches that of light. The 
analysis is complicated, hut an interesting 
illustration of the principles involved has heen 
given by J. J, Thomson, founded on the^ 
hydrodynamic analogy already discussed. If 
the hody moving through a fluid is unsymmet- 
rical the apparent mass depends on the direc- 
tion in which the body is moving. Thus a 
long thin circular cylinder moving through 
a fluid in a direction at right angles to its 
length has its mass increased by that of a 
volume of fluid eq[ual to the volume of the 
cylinder. If the cylinder is moving in the 
direction of its axis the additional mass is com- 
paratively negligible. It can also be shown 
that the cylinder vvill always tend to turn so 
that its axis is at right angles to the direction 
of motion, that is to say in such a way as to 
make the additional mass as large as possible. 

Suppose, now, that the field of electric 
force round the charged particle is mapped 
out by a series of Faraday tubes, each of 
which is regarded as a long thin cylinder. 
When the particle is at rest the field is uniform 
and the tubes will be uniformly distributed. 
If we regard this system of Faraday tubes mov- 
ing through space as equivalent to a similar 
system of cylinders moving through a fluid, 
the tubes which are directed parallel to the 
direction of motion will contribute practically 
nothing to the additional or electromagnetic 
mass, while those at right angles to this direc- 
tion. will contribute the maximum amount. 

Now in a inechamcal system such, as that 
we have imagined the cylinders which were 
moving end on would be in unstable equi- 
librium, and if free to move would turn into 
the equatorial plane, where their effect on the 
apparent mass would be the greatest. On 
this analogy we should expect the Faraday 
tubes to tend to crowd together in a plane at 
right angles to the direction of motion of the 
particle ; that is to say, the field would be 
strengthened in this plane and weakened in 
the direction of motion. This is what actually 
occurs. The mutual repulsion of neighbouring 
Faraday tubes, however, tends to maintain 
a uniform distribution, and it is only when the 
velocity is comparable with that of light that 
the distribution is seriously affected. When 
such velocities are attained the hydrodynamic 
analogy would lead us to expect that the 
electromagnetic mass would increase. 

The theoretical relation between the electro- 
magnetic mass and the velocity depends on 
the assumptions made as to the behaviour 
of the electron. The problem was attacked 
from two different standpoints hy Abraham 
(Zoc. cit,) and Loren fcz.^ The former assumed 
that the electron was rigid, its dimensions 
^ lorentz, Theort/ of Electrons, p. 210. 


being the same at all velocities. Lorentz, 
however, a,ssumed'that the electron contracted 
in the direction of motion in accordance with 
the hypothesis put forward by Fitzgerald “ to 
account for the results of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment. On either hypothesis the 
electromagnetic mass of a particle for accelera- 
tions at right angles to the direction of motion 
differs from that for accelerations along the 
line of motion. The former is known as the 
transverse mass, the latter as the longitudinal 
mass. The two coincide when the velocity 
of the particle is small compared with the 
velocity of light. In determinations of efn 
hy measurements on the magnetic and electric 
deflexions it is obviously the transverse mass 
with which we are concerned, as the forces 
are applied at right angles to the direction 
of motion of the particles. 

According to Lorentz’s hypothesis the 
transverse mass is given hy the equation 


mt = — ~ — Ts 

where is the electromagnetic mass of the 
charged particle for velocities, small compared 
with that of light, and ^ is the ratio of the 
velocity of the particle to the velocity of 
light. The longitudinal mass Wj is given hy 
the relation 

(1 - /3®)i 

The same expressions can also bo deduced 
very simply on the Principle of Relativity. 
The relations on the hypothesis of the rigid 
electron are far more complicated, the expres- 
sion obtained by Abraham for the transverse 
mass being of the form 

‘“1 


§ ( 19 ) Expekimental Determinatioks of 
THE VaUIATION OF THE MaSS OF AX ELECTRON 
WITH THE Velocity. — The experiments on 
the value of ejm for the cathode rays were 
made at speeds too small to i:)rocluoe any 
sensible effect on the electromagnetic mass. 
The p-rays from radioactive substances, how- 
ever, furnish a source of electrons moving 
with much higher velocities than those 
usually obtained in the discharge tube, 
approaching in fact in some oases within 
about 2 per cent of the velocity of light. 
The value of e/m for these particles was 
investigated by Kaufmann,® by the method 
of magnetic and electrostatic deflexions. The 
two fields were applied in the same direction 
(instead of at right angles to each other as in 
Thomson’s experiments on the cathode rays), 
and the deflexions produced by the two fields 
were thus at right angles to each other. The 
displacement of the rays from their undeflected 

® Fitzgerald, Nature, June 10, 1892. 

® Kaufmann, Gottingen Nock, 1901. 
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position in a direction parallel to the fields 
measured the electrostatic deflexion, while the 
deflexion at right angles to this gave the 
magnetic deflexion. The two deflexions could 
thus be measured simultaneously. On making 
the experiments it was found that the single 
spot, given by the undeflected beam of rays, 
was drawn out into a continuous line, thus 
indicating that the value of ejm was a con- 
tinuous function of the velocity. Kaufmann 
found that the effective mass of the particles 
increased with the velocity. For the slowest 
particles the value obtained for e/m (1-77 x 10’) 
agreed with that for the cathode rays. The 
ratio, however, diminished to 1*31 x 10’ with 
a velocity of 2*36 x 10^*^, and to *63 x 10’ when 
the velocity was 2-83 x 10^® cm./sec. 

If the whole mass of the electron is electro- 
magnetic it should vary with the velocity 
in accordance with one or other of the rela- 
tions given in the preceding section. If any 
portion of the mass is mechanical, this portion 
would be constant and the variation should 
he less rapid than that given by the formulae. 
Kaufmann considered that his results agreed 
more closely with the formula of Abraham 
than with that of Lorentz, but it is doubtful 
whether his experiments were sufficiently 
accurate to distinguish between the two 
theories. On either assumption it was clear 
that practically the whole of the mass of the 
/3-particle was of electrical origin. 

The question was definitely settled by the 
experiments of Bucherer ^ by a very ingenious 
method. The source of /3-radiation, a small 
speck of radium fluoride R {Fig, 11), was 



Pro. 11. 


placed at the centre of a pair of plane parallel 
circular plates A, B, which could he charged 
to a suitable di flerence of potential. A iiuiform 
magnetic field was applied at right angles to 
the electric field, that is parallel to the plates, 
and extending over the whole of the path of 
the particles. The plates were placed so 
close together that only particles travelling 
parallel to their surface could escape from 
between them. These particles on emerging 
from the plates were acted upon only by the 
magnetic field, and after moving a certain 
distance were received upon a photographic 
film F, F, which was bent into a cylinder 
coaxial with the plates. 

It is obvious from the arrangement of the 
apparatus that particles will only be able to 
escape from the space between the plates 

^ Bucherer, Ann. der. Fhjjs.^ 1909, iv. 2S, p. 513. 


if the electric and magnetic forces upon them 
are exactly equal and opjDosite. Otherwise 
they will he deflected by whichever of the 
fields is the. stronger, and will strike one or 
other of the plates. The electric force upon 
all the particles is the same and is equal to 
Xe where X is the field. The mechanical 
force due to the magnetic field, however, 
depends on the direction of projection of the 
particles, being given by Biev sin 6*, where 
H is the magnetic field, v the velocity of the 
particle, and 6 the angle between the direction 
in which the rays are travelling and the field. 
Thus the particles emerging from the plates 
at an angle 6 with the direction of the magnetic 
field will have a velocity given by 

Xe=Hez?sin 6, 

Hence the particles escaping from the plates 
along any given radius all have the same 
velocity, w^hich can be calculated when the 
angle between the radius and the direction of 
the magnetic field is known. After leaving 
the plates the particles are deflected by the 
magnetic field. The magnetic field is reversed 
during the experiment and the distance 
between the two traces thus obtained on the 
photographic film at any point is twice the 
deviation experienced by the particles travel- 
ling in this direction. Prom this measured 
deviation the value of e/m for the corresponding 
particles can be determined. Thus v and e/m 
are known for all the particles emitted by the 
source. 

Bucherer found that his results agreed very 
closely with the theoretical values given by 
the formula of Lorent25, the maximum dis- 
crepancy being less than 1 per cent. The 
agreement with the formula of Abraham was 
much less satisfactory. The values of 
as calculated from the Lorentz formula are 
given in the table, where is the transverse 
electromagnetic mass at a velocity the 

value for slowly moving electrons, and /S 
the ratio of the velocity of the particle to the 
velocity of light. The value of e/m.Q as deduced 
from Bucherer’s experiments is l-7()3 x 10’ 
e.m.u. per gm. These experiments have been 
accepted as proving the validity of the Lorentz 
formula, and the assumption that the whole 
mass of the electron is electromagnetic in 
origin. 

Tkansveesb Mass of ax Electron at 
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§ (20) Detebmination of the Chabge on ah 
Electeon. — It has beea shown in tlie preced- 
ing section that the electron consists simply 
of a discrete negative charge, dissociated from 
anything which can be called matter. It 
may be described as an atom of electricity, 
since all electrons have the same charge, 
which is aiso the same as that carried hy a 
monovalent ion in solution. There is no 
evidence of the existence of any charge 
smaller than that of the electron, while all 
charges sufficiently small to he compared 
directly with that of the electron are found 
to he exact multiples of this charge- The 
determination of the magnitude of this elec- 
tronic, or “atomic” charge is therefore of 
some importance. 

The earliest determinations were based on 
the discovery of C. T. B. Wilson,^ that a 
<3harged ion was capable of serving as a nucleus 
for the condensation of vapour in a super- 
saturated space. 

It had been shown hy Aitken,^ that the 
clouds which form in a gas which is super- 
saturated with water vapour are produced 
hy the condensation of the vapour around 
small dust partides or other nuclei already 
present in the gas. If these nuclei are removed 
by filtering the gas through cotton- wool, a 
very considerable degree of supersatxirafcion 
may exist in the space without the formation 
of any drops. If, however, the pressure of 
aqueous vapour exceeds about eight times its 
saturation pressure for the temperature of the 
experiment a fine drizzle sets in, even in the 
absence of all nudei. 

Wilson showed that, in a dust-free space, 
condensation could be produced on charged 
ions when the snpersatu ration was appredably 
less than this eight-fold value. The method 
consisted in making a very rapid expansion in 
air contained in a closed space saturated with 
water vapour. The rapid expansion of the 
gas causes an adiabatic cooling of the space, 
the lowest temperature reached being given 
by the relation ® 

lo«aT'=(7-l) 

where 0,, % and are the temperatnres 

and volumes of the gas before and after 
expansion, and y is the ratio of the specific 
heats of the gas. The saturated pressure 
of aqueous vapour at the temperatures 
and $2 could be obtained from tables, and 
hence the degree of supersaturation could’ be 
calculated. 

In this way Wilson showed that in an. 
ordinary dust-free space no cloud was formed 
with values of than I375. 

^ C. T. R. Wilson, Trans. A, 1897, clxxxix. 
265; A, 1899, cxcii. 403. 

* Aitken. Trans. Roy. S>oc. Bdin., 1880, xxx. 337. 

® See Thermodynamics,” Wol. I. 


however, the gas was ionised by passing a 
beam of X-rays tliroiigh it, a dense cloud 
was formed with an expansion of only 1'26, 
thus showing that fresh nuclei capable of 
condensing the water vapour were formed 
in the gas by the action of the rays If these 
nuclei are charged ions they should be remov- 
able by an electric field. This was found to 
he the case. The negative ions wore found to 
be more efficient in producing condensation 
than the positive. If only positive ions were 
present condensation did not coinmence until 
an expansion of 1*30 was reached. Between 
the limits 1*26 and 1-30 condensation took 
place only on the negative ions. 

These results can readily be applied to 
determine the charge on a single ion. The 
small drops making up the cloud fall under 
the action of gravity with a uniform limiting 
velocity v given hy Stokes’ law for the fall of 
a small sphere through a viscous fluid. If 
r is the radius of the drop, tj the viscosity of 
the air, p the density of the drop, and g the 
acceleration duo to gravity 



This velocity can he determined by observing 
the rate at which the surface of the cloud 
settles down, and the value of r can thus be 
calculated. Knowing the radius of the drop, 
the mass of a single drop can be calculated. 
If M is the mass of water vapour saturating 
the vessel at the initial temperature, and M' 
the mass req uired to saturate it at the lower 
temperature, the mass of w^'ater condensed in 
the cloud is M—M'. This, when divided by 
the mass of a single drop, gives ua tho number 
of drops in the cloud. The total charge 
brought down by the cloud can be measured 
by allowing tho cloud to settle on a horizontal 
surface connected to an electromotor. Tho 
total charge divided hy th© number of drops 
in the cloud gives the charge on each nucleus, 
that is, on each negative ion. The experiment 
was first performed by J. J. Thomson,^ who. 
showed that the value of the charge was 
independent of the mode of production of 
the ions, th© same result "being obtained for 
the ions produced by a beam of X-rays as 
for the ions set free from a metal plate illu- 
mina.ted by ultra-violet light. The latter are, 
however, emitted as electrons. The method 
therefore gives us the value of the electronic, 
or “ atomic ” charge. 

The method was subsequently improved 
by H. A. Wilson.® The clouds were formed 
in the space between a pair of horizontal 
plates at a distance of about one centimetre 
apart, and the radius of the drops determined 

See “Friction/’ Yol. I. 

® J. J. Thomson, PMl. Mag.^ 1898, xlv. 125- 

« E. A. Wilson, ibid., 1903, v. 429. 
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by the applicjitioa of Stokes’ law. An electric 
field X was tben applied between the plates 
so as to attract the drops towards the upper 
electrode, the expansion, being adjusted so 
that the drops were all negatiwely charged. 
The electric force Xe thus acts in the opposite 
direction to gravity, and by properly adjusting 
the value of X the cloud can be made to remain 
stationary, neither rising nor falling. Under 
these circumstances the electric force must be 
equal to that of gravity, that is, 

'Xe=mg, 

The mass m is calculated from the radius of 
the drop, and so e can he determined. Both 
forms of the experiment are subject to the 
difficulty that the drops begin to evaporate 
as soon as they are formed, since the gas after 
expansion rapidly warms up again by conduc- 
tion and radiation from the walls of the 
vessel. This defect has been overcome in 
more recent experiments, due to Millikan. 

§ (21) Millikan’s Determination of the 
Charge e . — Instead of condensing drops around 
the ions, Millikan^ formed his drops mechanic- 
ally by some sort of sprayer, and allowed them 
to fall into a chamber {Fig. 12) saturated with 


r~ — T 
L 4 


Fig. 12. 

the liquid. The chamber was closed top and 
bottom by a pair of parallel plates, which 
could be charged to any required difference 
of potential, thus producing a vertical electric 
field across the space, or could be connected 
together, thus allowing the drop to fall under 
gravity alone. The drops showed no tendency 
to evaporate, and by suitably adjusting the 
field a single drop could be kept under observa- 
tion for several hours. 

The drops are not initially charged, but if 
the air is ionised they acquire charges by 
collision with the charged ions. Since the 
diameter of the drop is large compared with 
that of an ion, its potential rises comparatively 
slowly, and the drop may accumulate several 
charges of the same sign before its potential 
becomes sufficiently high to prevent other 
like charges from reaching it. If, however, 
all ions carry the electronic charge e the actual 
charge E on the drop at any instant should 
he some exact integral multiple of this charge. 
E was determined, as in Wilson’s experiment, 
by observing the rate of fall under the action 

^ Millikan, Phil Mag., 1910, vi. 19, p. 200: 
Physical Eev., 1911, xxxii. 349 ; ibid., 1913. 
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of gravity, and the field required to keep the 
drop stationary. The drops were observed 
by means of a long focus microscope. 

A very large number of charges were thus 
measured by Millikan using drops of various 
sizes and of various liquids, and ions pro- 
duced by different ionising agents. The 
charge was found in every case to be an 
integral multiple of the number 4-774 x 
electrostatic units, to a very considerable 
degree of accuracy. The experiments of 
Millikan bring out very clearly the atomic 
nature of electricity. 

§ (22) Determination of e from Experi- 
ments ON THE a-RAYS. — The value of e can 
also be deduced from experiments on the 
charges carried by the a-particles emitted by 
radioactive substances. Since negative elec- 
tricity is atomic in structure a particle cannot 
lose less than one electron, and hence every 
positive charge must also be, numerically, an 
exact integral multiple of the charge e. The 
a-xays consist of atoms of helium carrying a 
positive charge. Owing to the energy of 
the particles each particle produces a distinct 
scintillation when it falls on a suitable 
fluorescent screen. It is thus possible actually 
to count the number of a-particles passing 
per second through a given aperture. If a 
Faraday cylinder connected to an electrometer 
is then placed behind the aperture the charge 
carried through the aperture per second by 
the particles can be measured. The current 
entering the Earaday cylinder divided by the 
number of particles entering per second gives 
the charge on a single particle. 

Experiments on these lines were carried out 
by Rutherford and Greiger,^ and by Regener.® 
In Rutherford’s experiments the trustworthi- 
ness of the method of counting the a-partioles 
by us© of the fluorescent screen was tested by 
an electrical method of counting. The two 
methods gave the same results. According to 
Rutherford’s experiments the charge on the 
a-particle is 9-3 x 1 0 - electrostatic units. This 
is obviously twice the electronic charge. The 
a-particle thus consists of an atom which has 
lost two charges. The value of e as deduced 
from these experiments is therefore 4-65 x 10"^® 
e.s.u. Regener’s experiments give a value for 
e of 4-79 X 10"^° e.s.u. 

§ (23) Determination of e from the Num- 
ber OP Molecules in a Oram -molecule 
OF Gas. — Since the charge e is identical 
with that carried by a monovalent ion in 
electrolysis, the value of the electronic charge 
can he determined from the phenomena of 
electrolysis if the number of molecules in 
a ■ gram-molecule of gas is known. The 
mass of hydrogen liberated by the passage 


® Rutherford and Oeiger, Proc. Ren/. Soc, A, 1 008, 
Ixxxi. 141. 

® Regener, SiU.-Ber. der K. Pram. Akad. der 
3 909, XXX viii, 948. 
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of one electromagnetic imitj of electricity is 
1*04 X 10“^ grams; or in other words, the atoms 
in one gram of hydrogen convey a charge of 
1/1*04x10"^ or *96x10^ e.m.ii. Assuming 
that the hydrogen ion in solution consists 
of a single atom carrying a charge e, we have 
w e = *96 X 10^, where n is the numher of atoms 
in a gram of hydrogen. Since there are two 
atoms of hydrogen in a molecule, and a gram- 
molecule weighs two grams, ti is obviously 
also equal to the number of molecules in a 
gram-molecule of the gas, an important number 
known as Avogadro’s constant. If n is hnown 
we can immediately determine e. 

Numerous determinations of w, based on 1 
various atomic properties, have been made. 
The only method capable of any accuracy is 
that of Perrin,’ based on observations of the 
Brownian moveihents. He showed that the 
particles in suspensions which showed the 
Brownian movements behaved like the mole- 
cules of a very dilute gas of very large atomic 
weight. It was possible, therefore, to apply 
the kinetic theory of gases to such suspen- 
sions, and so, from observations on these 
visible particles, to determine the various 
constants in the gas equations with far more 
certainty than in the indirect experiments 
made on actual gases. In this way Perrin 
obtained a value for % of 68*2x1022. Sub- 
stituting this value in the above eq[uation 
we=*96x 10^, he obtained a value for e of 
1*40 X 10-20 e.m.ii. or 4*2 x 10-’° e.s.u. 

§ (24) Determtnatiok of e fbom Planck’s 
Theory of Radiation.— The “ quantum ” 
theory of radiation, as developed by Planck,^ 
provides a method of determining the number 
of molecules in a given mass of gas from 
observations on the energy of radiation, and 
thus affords another method of deducing the 
value of the elementary electronic charge. 
The theory assumes that the emission and 
absorption of radiant energy takes place not 
continuously, hut in definite bundles, or 
“ quanta,” the magnitude of which is equal 
to liVf where u is the frequency of the radiation, 
and h is a universal constant, known as Planck’s 
constant, and has the value 6*548 x 10-^’ erg. 
sec. On this assumption it can be shown 
that if L\ is the proportion of radiant energy 
of wave-length X contained in the full radiation 
from a black body at an absolute tempera- 
ture T, 




SrchX , 


where c is the velocity of light, h is Planck’s 
constant, and It is the constant in the gas 
equation p?; = BT, considering a single mole- 
cule of the gas. By differentiating the 

^ Perrin, Comptes Mendus, 1908, cxlv. 967 ; 1911, 
clii. 1380. 

^ See Quantum,” 7oL III. 


expression for La with respect to X and 
equating to zero we obtain the equation 



Solving this for the quantity c/i/RTX, we find 
that there are two real roots, viz. 0 and 4*965, 
and it can easily be shown that the latter 
corresponds to a maximum. The value of 
the wave-length for which the intensity 
of the radiation is a maximum is thus given 
by the expiression 


c/i 

or X J = constant. 

This is the welldmown displacement law of 
Wien, for which there is ample experimental 
evidence. The value of the constant is, 
according to the measurements of hummer 
and Pringsheim,^ 0-294 cm. deg. Substituting 
the Imoivn values of c and li, we have 

' ‘ R= 1*346 X 10’^® erg. deg."h 

This value for R is, as we have mentioned, 
for a single molecule, We may therefore 
write the gas equation in the form = NRT, 
where N is the number of molecules present 
in the volume of gas considered and B is the 
constant which has been just determined - 
How the volume of a gram-molecule of gas 
at normal temperature and pressure is 22-21 
litres. Thus if N is the number of molecules 
in a gram-molecule of gas at 0° C. (273® abs.) 
and 76 cm. pressure, we have 

(76 X 13*6 X 981) x (22-21 x 10®) 

= IT X 1-346 X 10-1® X -273, 


reducing the pressure to dynes per sq. cm. 
and the volume to cubic centimetres. Thus N, 
the number of molecules in a gram -molecule, 
is equal to 61*3x10^®. Substituting this 
value in the relation Ne =0-96 x 10*, obtained 
from the electrolysis of hydrogen, we have e, 
the elementary electronic charge, = 1*563 x 1()~®® 
e.in.u. or4*69 x lO"!® e.s.u. The excellent agree- 
ment of this value with those of Millikan, 
Rutherford, and others by more direct methods 
famishes very strong support both for the 
fundamental assumption of Planck and for 
the experimental values of e obtained by 
other methods. 

§ (25) Values of e. — The various recent 
determinations of e are summarised in the 
table on the following page. The agreement is 
very good, except for the determinations of 
Perrin from the Brownian movement. The 
latter, of course, refers to the charge carried 
by a monovalent ion in solution. It is, 
however, sufficiently close to the other values 

» Lummer and l^nngnhdm, VerJimd. derJbeutsch. 
PJii/s. Oes. i. 230. 
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to make it practically certain that the two 
charges are the same, hut the agreement 
is not as close as might have been expected. 
Millikan claims an accuracy of one part in a 
thousand for his work, while Perrin considers 
that his results cannot be in error by more 
than three per cent. Perrin suggests that 
Stokes’ law does not apply accurately to the 
drops used by Millikan, and that the allowance 
made by Millikan for the variation from 
Stokes’ law is insufficient. Gn the other 
hand Millikan’s value agrees closely with those 
obtained from the determinations of the charge 
on the a-particles. The value obtained by 
Millikan is the one generally accepted at the 
moment, but it is very desirable that the dis- 
crepancy should be cleared up. 


Observer. 

Method. 

e in e.s.u. 

Begeman . 

Millikan 
Perrin 
Rutherford 
and Geiger 
Regener 

Planck 

f Water drops (Thom- 
( son’s method) / 

Oil and mercury drops 
Brownian movements 

j- Charge on a-particle 

Charge on a-particle 
r Deduction from ) 

\ theory of radiation j 

4 07 X 10-10 

4’774x 10-10 
4*2 X 10-10 

4-65 X 10-10 

4*79 X 10-10 

4*69 X 10-10 


Determinations of the electronic charge, e. 


§ (26) Mass and Radius of an Electron. — 
The determination of the value of the electronic 
charge enables us at once to calculate several 
other important constants. Assuming that 
e is 4*77 x e.s.u. or 1-59 x lO-^® electro- 
magnetic units, then since ejm for an electron 
is 1*764 X 10’ e.m.u. per gram, the mass of an 
electron is (1*59 x 10-2°)/(l*764 x 10’) or about 
9 X 10-2® grams. As the mass is electromag- 
netic we can further deduce the radius of 
the electron. Assuming Thomson’s formula, 
the mass of an electron is given by -g- where 
a is the radius. The radius a is, therefore, 
of the order of 1*9 x 10"^^ cm. This is about 
TT-jL-cruir part of the value generally as- 
sumed for the radius of an atom. To use 
a comparison suggested by Lodge, the size 
of an electron bears to that of an atom very 
much the same relation as that of a pea to a 
cathedral. 

The determination of e also gives us the 
actual mass of a hydrogen atom. Since the 
ratio of the mass to the charge for a hydrogen 
ion in solution, i.e. the electro -chemical equiva- 
lent of hydrogen, is 1*04 x 10"^ e.m.u., the mass 
of the hydrogen atom is given by the expression 
(1*04 X 10’^) X (1-59 X 10-20) or 1*65 x 10-24 gj^. 
The masses of the atoms of other elements 
can be obtained by multiplying this number 
by the corresponding atomic weight. The 
values given in this section all depend on the 
value- assumed for e, the electronic charge. 


§ (27) Electron Theory of Metallic Con- 
duction.— Since electricity is to be regarded as 
made up of electrons the passage of an electric 
current implies the flow of electrons from one 
end of the conductor to the other. A con- 
ductor, therefore, is a substance which contains 
electrons in such a state that they are free to 
move under the action of an electric field. 

According to the most prevalent theories, a 
metallic conductor consists of atoms of the 
metal, some neutral and some positively 
charged, surrounded by an atmosphere of 
electrons in a free state. This electronic 
atmosphere is supposed to he produced hy the 
emission of negative electrons from the 
neutral atoms. All metals are electropositive 
and therefore emit electrons readily, though 
the cause of the emission in the case of an 
ordinary conductor is perhaps not obvious. 
The positively charged atoms will, of course, 
attract electrons from the surrounding space, 
and the number of free electrons will accumu- 
late until the number of atoms dissociating per 
second is equal to the number recombining. 
The conditions of equilibrium are thus similar 
to those of a liquid evaporating into a closed 
space, and we may regard the electronic 
atmosphere as being due to an evaporation 
of electrons from the atoms of the metal. 

Since the electrons are small compared with 
the spaces between the atoms they will 
behave like the molecules of a tenuous gas, 
and we may apply the principles of the 
kinetic theory of gases to the electronic 
atmosphere. They will exhibit the usual 
velocities of thermal agitation, and these 
velocities will be distributed according to 
the Maxwell-Boltzmann law. It is interesting 
to note that these suppositions have been 
verified experimentally by 0. W. Richardson,^ 
who has measured the distribution, of velocities 
among the electrons emitted from the surface 
of an incandescent metal. Since the velocity 
of thermal agitation is inversely proportional 
to the square root of the mass of the particle, 
and the mass of an electron is that of 
a hydrogen atom or that of the 

hydrogen molecule, the mean velocity of the 
electron will he that of the hydrogen 

molecule or about 11 x 10® cm. per sec. at 
0 ° 0 . 

Since these velocities will he equally distri- 
buted in all directions in the metal they will 
produce no transference of electricity as a 
whole in any direction. If, however, an 
electric field is applied to the metal, this will 
produce a steady drift of electrons in the 
direction of the field, that is to say, it will set 
up an electric current. Since there is ample 
experimental evidence that the passage of an 
electric current through a metal does not 

1 O. W. Richardson, Phil. Mag., 1908, xvi. 890; 
1909, xviii. 681. 
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produce any transference of the material of 
the conductor we must suppose that the 
positively charged atoms are not free to 
move, and thus take no part in the conduction 
of the current- The complete analysis of 
the motion of the electrons under the field 
is very complicated, and has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. The theory can, how- 
ever, be illustrated by making simplifications 
analogous to those made in the elementary 
kinetic theory of gases. 

Let us assume that all the electrons are 
moving with the mean velocity of thermal 
agitation ij, and that each travels a constant 
distance X between two successive collisions 
with the atoms of the conductor. This dis- 
tance, which we may call the mean free path, 
will be equal to vt, where t is the time which 
elapses between two collisions. We will also 
assume that the motion of an electron after 
collision is entirely independent of its previous 
history, and that the time taken up by a 
collision is negligible in comparison with the 
interval between two collisions. 

Now if e is the charge on the electron and X 
the applied electric field, the force acting upon 
it is Xe, and the acceleration in the direction of 
the field is Xe/m. Thus in the interval t which 
elapses between two collisions the electron 
acquires a velocity 'K{elm)t, and the average 
velocity produced by the field between two 
collisions is thus As we have 

assumed that the effect of a collision obliterates 
the previous history of the electron, this will 
obviously be the average velocity of the 
electron through the conductor under the 
influence of the field. As the velocity acquired 
under the field is very small compared with 
the velocity of thermal agitation v it will not 
materially affect the free time t, and we may 
therefore write t=\jv. The velocity of the 
electrons in the directions of the field is thus 


5 - -X. 
2 m V 


Now if n is the number of electrons per unit 
volume, the charge conveyed per second 
across any cross-section of the conductor of 
area A at right angles to the direction of flow 
is Aneu, where u is the velocity of the 
electrons, that is 


2 m V 


Thus the current i is equal to 


2 m V 


But hy the kinetic theory of gases we may 
write where T is the absolute 

temperature, and a is Boltzmann’s constant. 


Thus 


. . ne^\v ^ 


If the field is uniform, X = E/d, where E is the 
potential difference between the ends of the 
conductor and d is its length. Thus 




A f ne^\v \ 
d \ 4aT ) 


which gives us Ohm’s law since the quantities 
within the bracket are constant for a given 
temperature and substance. The quantity 
in the bracket is obviously the sp)ecific con- 
ductivity of the substance. It is constant for 
a given substance at a given temperature. 
The only quantities which vary from sub- 
stance to substance are \ and n. As it does 
not seem probable that there will be any 
great variations in X, we must suppose that 
differences in conductivity are due mainly to 
differences in the number of free electrons in 
the different conductors. For most pxire 
metals the specific conductivity is inversely 
proportional to the absolute temperature. 
According to our analysis this will be the 
case if n\v is independent of the temperature. 

Since the heat conductors of electricity are 
also the best conductors of heat, it seems 
natural to suppose that the two phenomena 
are attributable to the same cause. Assuming 
that the atmosphere of electrons conducts 
heat in the same way as a gas, its thermal 
conductivity k will be given by the equation 
/c = (x/8)9^?;aX, where n, v, a, and X have the 
same significance as in the previous equation. 
As insulators conduct heat to a certain extent, 
there “will also he a certain amount of conduc- 
tivity in the metal apart from its electron 
atmosphere, but as the thermal conductivity 
of electrical insulators is very much smaller 
than that of metals, we may expect that this 
efiect will be a small fraction of the whole. 
If we neglect it altogether and assume that 
the thermal conductivity of the metal is 
entirely due to the electrons, the ratio of the 
thermal to the electrical conductivity of a 
conductor will he given by 




T. 


Thus the ratio of the thermal and electrical 
conductivities at a given temperature is 
independent of the nature of the conductor. 
This is the well-known law of Wiedemann and 
Franz. Moreover, the expression for the ratio 
consists only of known constants. The con- 
stant a is approximately 2x10“^® and e is 
1*59x10-20 e.m.u. Thus at 18° C. or 291° 
absolute the ratio should have the value 


tt/ 2x10-^® X 

2V1*59xI0-2V 


^291 or 7-3 x WK 


The experimentally determined values for the 
ratio vary from 6*7 x 10^® for copper to 8 x 10^® 
for iron. Considering the assumptions made 
during the argument the agreement is very 
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remarkable. According to the formula, the ' 
ratio of the thermal to the electrical conduc- 
tivity is directly proportional to the absolute 
temperature. This is also in close agree- 
ment with the experimental results for pure 
metals. 

The electron theory also gives at any rate 
a q^ualitatiwe explanation of other effects 
associated with the passage of a current 
through a conductor. As the number of free 
electrons per unit volume is different in 
different metals the pressure of the electronic 
atmosphere will also be different. Thus if 
two dissimilar metals are brought into metallic 
contact there will he a flow of electrons from 
the one to the other until the difference of 
potential produced by the transference is 
sufficient to stop any further how of electricity 
between them. There will thus he a per- 
manent difference of potential established 
between the two metals. Again, if a current 
is passed from the metal of lower to the metal 
with the higher electronic pressure, work 
must be done against the electronic pressure, ' 
and this will involve an absorption of heat 
at the junction, between the metals. Con- 
versely the passage of a current in the opposite 
direction will result in the transference of 
electrons from a higher to a lower pressure, 
and heat will be liberated. This is, of course, 
the Peltier effect. Regarding the electrons 
again as behaving like the molecules of a 
gas, it is easy to show that the coefficient 11 of 
the Peltier effect should be given by 


where Ni, N 2 are the number of electrons per 
unit volume in the two conductors. This 
result is due to Sir J. J. Thomson (Thomson, 
Corpuscular Theory of Matter). 

Again, since a moving electron is deflected 
hy a magnetic field, if a magnetic field is 
applied to a conductor at right angles to the 
direction of the current flowing through it 
the electrons will be deflected towards one 
side of tlie conductor and a transverse electric 
field will thus be set ujd at right angles both 
to the current and the field. This is of 
course the Hall effect. Similar qualitative 
explanations can also be given of other 
known effects, such as the KTemst and 
Ettinghausen effect, and the Leduc effect. 
The explanations, however, are not very 
satisfactory when applied numerically. In 
particular the Hall effect is in some metals of 
the opposite sign to that predicted hy the 
simple electron theory, and so far no satis- 
factory explanation of the discrepancy has 
been proposed. The success of the theory 
in explaining electrical and thermal conduc- 
tivities, however, would appear to show that 
the theory is fandamentally sound, and 


further developments may he hoped for. For 
a fuller account of the theory, Lorenz’s 
Theory of Electrons, Bohr’s Studies over metaU 
lenies EleUrotlieori, or 0. W. Richardson’s 
Electron Theory of Matter may be consulted. 

§ (28) The Electeon TiiEORy of the Atom. 
— The fact that matter of all hinds is capable 
of emitting electrons under suitable stimulus 
furnishes presumptive evidence that these 
electrons form an integral part of the atom 
of every element. The further proof that the 
mass of the electron is entirely electrical 
naturally suggested the inquiry as to whether 
all mass might not be of this kind, the mass 
of an atom being merely due to the electro- 
magnetic mass of the charges contained in it. 
This view is now very generally held, though 
the proof is not yet complete. The mass of 
an electron is about of that of a 

hydrogen atom. It would thus require 1850 
such electrons to make up the mass of the 
lightest atom. Considering the smallness of 
the electron, there is no inherent impossibility 
in this suggestion, and speculations along 
these lines were freely indulged in for a time. 
Actual experiments, however, have proved 
fairly conclusively that the number of electrons 
in an atom is of the same order as its atomic 
weight, and is probably equal to its atomic 
number. The atomic number of an element 
is its number in the table obtained by arranging 
the elements in the order of their ascending 
atomic weights. Thus hydrogen has the 
atomic number one, helium two, lithium three, 
and so on. In the later parts of the series of 
elements the periodic classification indicates 
the possibility of the existence of elements as 
yet undiscovered. These gaps are taken into 
account in assigning atomic numbers to the 
still heavier elements. The atomic number 
can be determined directly by measurements 
on the characteristic X-ray spectrum of the 
element. It is now j)ractiealiy certain that 
the hydrogen atom only contains a single 
negative electron. If the mass of the hydro- 
gen atom is electrical it must therefore he 
associated with the ■{)ositivo olectricity in the 
atom, and not with the negative. 

Since the atom as a whole is neutral, it 
must contain Biiffident positive eleetricity to 
neutralise exactly the charges on tlie negative 
electrons. Again, as the most obvious feature 
of atoms in general is their great stability, 
the electrical system must lie a stable one, 
Kelvin^ suggested that the electrons were 
embedded in a uniform sphere of |)ositive 
electricity of the dimensions of the atom 
itself. The possible stable arrangements of 
electrons inside such a sphere have been 
worked out in great detail by J. J. Thomson, ^ 

» Kelvin, TMl. Mag,, 1902, iii. 257. 

® J. jr, Thomson, Phil. Mag., 1904, vii. 287 ; Ccr* 
macular Theory of Matter, 1907, cap. 0. 
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who obtained some exceedingly interesting and 
suggestive results. 

The experiments of Greiger and Marsden/ 
and of Geiger ^ on the scattering of a-particles 
during their passage through thin metal foil, 
have, however, shown that some of these 
particles undergo deflexions much greater 
than could be produced by collision with an 
atom of the kind suggested by Kelvin. To 
produce deflexions of the order actually 
obtained (some of the particles are deflected 
through more than a right angle) it is necessary 
to suppose that the mass and the positive 
charge of the atom are concentrated on a 
nucleus of dimensions much smaller than the 
radius of an atom. More recent experiments 
by Rutherford 3 on the collisions between 
a-particles and the molecules of a gas indicate 
that the size of this positively charged nucleus 
is of the same order as that of an electron, 

Rutherford, therefore, suggested ^ that the 
atom consists of a small positively charged 
nucleus in which practically the whole of the 
mass of the atom is concentrated, surrounded 
by an atmosphere of sufficient negative 
electrons to make the system as a whole 
electrically neutral. The resultant charge on 
the nucleus is supposed to be eq[ual to the 
atomic number of the element, and the con- 
stitution of the nucleus thus determines- the 
mass of the atom, that is its atomic weight. 
The Qther chemical and physical properties 
of the atom are determined by the number 
and arrangement of the negative electrons 
around the nucleus. This nuclear atom is 
the only structure so far proposed which 
seems capable of providing an adequate 
explanation of the numerous investigations 
which have recently been made of the internal 
structure of the atom. 

On the ordinary laws of electricity and 
classical dynamics such a system as has been 
proposed by Rutherford could only be stable, 
if at all, if the electrons were in rapid rotation. 
On the ordinary principles of electrodynamics, 
however, an electron moving in a closed orbit 
would be continually radiating energy. There 
would thus be a continual drain on the energy 
of the atom, which would therefore eventually 
collapse. The nuclear theory thus apparently 
fails to account for the most fundamental pro- 
perty of an atom, namely, its great stability. 
To overcome this difficulty Bohr ® has frankly 
discarded the classical principles by introduc- 
ing the following additional hypotheses : 

(i.) That the electrons are rotating about the 
central nucleus in closed orbits, and that these 
motions are stable when the angular momentum 

^ Geiizer and Marsden, Proc, Roy. Soc. A, 1909, 
Ixxxii. 495. 

^ Geiger, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1910, Ixxxiii. 492. 

® Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxvii. 581. 

Ibid., 1911, xxi. 669. 

Bohr, Phil. Mag., 1913, xxvi. 476, 857; 1914, 
xxvii. 506 ; 1915, xxx. 304. 


of the electron is an integral multiple of A/Stt, 
where h is Planck’s constant, a universal con- 
stant which can be deduced from the laws of 
radiation and other plienomena, and has the 
value 6-55 x 10“ erg. sec. 

(ii.) That instead of radiating continuously 
in accordance with electronicagnetic theory, 
the electrons only radiate energy when they 
pass from one stable orbit to another. The 
radiation thus emitted is assumed to be mono- 
chromatic, corresponding to a smgle line in 
the spectrum of the element, and its frequency 
is assumed to be determined by the relation 
= where Eg are the energies of 
the electron in the two states, and v is the 
frequency of the radiation emitted. 

Bohr’s theory was specially directed to pro- 
viding a model which would account numeric- 
ally for the lines in the spectrum of the atom. 
The theory has been eminently successful in 
the case of the hydrogen atom, which is 
assumed to consist of a positively charged 
nucleus and a single negative electron. In 
this simple case Bohr’s theory enables him to 
calculate the constant K in Balmer’s series 
for hydrogen in terms of e, m, an*d h. The 
calculated value is 3*26 x 10^^. That obtained 
from spectroscopic observation is 3*29 x 10^®. 
The agreement is exact, within the limits of 
accuracy with which the various quantities 
have been determined. Some success has also 
been obtained with the case of helium. 

In view of the close agreement between the 
nucleus theory of the atom and the recent 
experimental work, the fact that the theory 
would seem to necessitate a modification of 
the principles of* classical dynamics cannot 
be made a valid objection. That some such 
modification is required when dealing with 
atomic phenomena had previously been, 
indicated by Planck‘S from a study of the 
phenomena of thermal radiation. The 
“ Quantum ” theory of Planck indicates at 
any rate the general nature of the modifica- 
tions which will be required, and it seems 
likely that for some time mathematical 
attempts to solve the question of the structure 
of the atoms will take the form of more or 
less empirical mixtures of “ quantum ” theory 
with ordinary electrodynamics. 

More recently J. J. Thomson ’ has suggested 
that the stability of the nuclear arrangement 
might he secured, by assuming that the 
ordinary inverse square law for the force 
between two electric charges was modified 
when the distance between the charges was 
less than the radius of the atom. Rutherford’s 
experiments on the collision of a-particles with 
light atoms ® seem to afford some support for 
this hypothesis. 

® Planck, Ann. der Phys., 1912, xxxvi. 642. 

’ Thomson, PAi’Z. Mag., 1919, xxxvii. 419. 

® Rutherford, Proo. Roy. Soc. A, 1920, xcvii. 374. 
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§ (29) The Nhmbee oe Electeons in the 
Atom. — Tke number of electrons surrounding 
the nucleus of the atom can be determined 
by at least three independent methods. The 
most certain results are those given by ex- 
periments on the scattering of a-particles 
already alluded to> In this case the de- 
flexions of the a-particles are due to collisions 
between the a-particle and the positive nucleus 
of the deflecting atom, the deflexions pro- 
duced by the electrons also present in the 
atom being, on account of their relatively 
small mass, almost negligible. A measure- 
ment of the most probable angle of deflexion 
makes it possible to calculate the magnitude 
of the charge on the deflecting nucleus. 
Since the atom is neutral, however, this 
must be equal to the sum of the charges on 
the surrounding electrons, and hence the 
number of the latter can be determined. The 
numbers obtained in this way were of the 
order of one-half the atomic weight, that is 
to say, they were approximately equal to the 
atomic number. 

The number of electrons in the atom can 
also be estimated from experiments on the 
scattering of the /3-particles by matter. 2 In 
this case the scattering is mainly due -to 
collisions between the jS-particles and the 
electrons in the atom. The effect of the 
positive charge, however, cannot be ignored, 
and the results obtained depend on the 
assumptions made on this point. Adopting a 
theory due to J. J. Thomson,^ with which 
the experimental results seemed to be in good 
agreement, Crowther calculated that the 
number of electrons in an 'atom was almost 
exactly three times its atomic weight. A 
recalculation of the results by Rutherford,^ 
starting from different assumptions, gave 
values agreeing fairly closely with those 
obtained from the experiments on the 
a-rays. 

Further evidence on the point is furnished 
by experiments on the scattering of X-rays. 
The mechanism of the scattering is entirely 
different from that of the scattering of a- or 
/3-rays. It is assumed that the electrons in 
the material through which the X-rays are 
passing are thrown into forced vibrations 
by the electric field in the rays, and thus in 
turn become radiators of energy of the same 
type as that by which they are excited. The 
intensity of the radiation will obviously be 
proportional to the number of electrons 
affected. A mathematical theory of the 
effect has been given by J. J. Thomson,® 
and experimental determinations of the 
scattering have been made by numerous 

^ Geifrer, loc, cit. 

^ Crowther, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1910, Ixxxiv. 226. 

^ Thomson, Proe. Camb. Phil, ^oc., 1910, xv. 465. 

Tliithert’ord, Phil. Mag., 1911, xxi. 669. 

° Thomson, Conduction through Gases^ 1906. 


observers. The results of Barkla and Dunlop ® 
give values for the number of electrons in 
the atom very nearly equal to one half the 
atomic weight. Later experiments by Auren ^ 
however, indicate considerably smaller values 
for the scattering of the rays than those 
obtained by Barkla, and it is suggested 
that only the outermost of the electrons 
in the atom are actually affected by the 
rays. 

On the whole there is a general agreement 
between the results obtained by these different 
methods of approach, and though each may 
be open to criticism, the cumulative evidence 
is very strong. Van der Broek ® seems to 
have been the first to suggest that the number 
of electrons in an atom, or, in other words, 
the charge on the positive nucleus, was equal 
to the atomic number of the element. This 
suggestion is now generally accepted, and 
has been confirmed by more accurate experi- 
ments on the scattering of a-particles recently 
made by Chadwick.® 

§ (30) The Constitution of the Positive 
Nucleus. — If Van der Brock’s suggestion be 
accepted the hydrogen atom consists of a 
single electron associated with a single positive 
nucleus of equal but positive charge. As no 
positive charge has been discovered associated 
with a mass less than the mass of a hydrogen 
atom, it seems reasonable to assume that mass 
is a function of the positive charge. The 
electromagnetic mass of a charge is inversely 
proportional to its radius. Since the hydrogen 
nucleus has a mass of about 1850 times that 
of an electron while the charges are numerically 
equal, the radius of the positive nucleus must 
he that of an electron, if the whole 

of the mass is electrical, that is to say, its 
radius must be about 10~^® cm. This value 
has not, of course, been experimentally con- 
firmed. The experiments of Rutherford on the 
direct collision of the a-iiarticles with hydro- 
gen have, however, shown that the centres of 
the hydrogen and the helium nuclei must 
approach within a distance of about 3 x 10"^^ 
cm. of each other, in order to account for the 
high velocity with which the hydrogen atom 
is driven forward by the impact. As the 
helium nucleus is certainly complex, and con- 
tains electrons, the hydrogen nucleus must be 
of exceedingly small dimensions. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the hydrogen 
nucleus consists only of positive electricity 
concentrated on a sphere so small that its 
electromagnetic mass is sufficient to account 
for the whole mass of the atom. The hydrogen 
atom thus consists of one positive and one 
negative electron. 

® Barkla and Dunlop, Phil. Mag., .1916, xxxi. 
222 . 

’ Auren, Phil Mag., 1919, xxxvii. 165. 

® Van der Brock, Phys. Zeit., 1913, xlv. p. 32. 

“ Chadwick, Phil Mag., ‘WZQ, xl 734. 
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The next element, helium, has an atomic 
weight approximately four times that of 
hydrogen, and its atomic number is of course 
two. Now the number of electrons in the 
atom, and hence the nuclear charge (taking 
the electronic charge as unity) is equal to the 
atomic number. The charge on the helium 
nucleus is therefore 2e. But since the mass 
is four times that of the hydrogen nucleus, 
we must either suppose that in the helium 
nucleus the positive electricity is in a diiferent 
state of concentration from that in the hydrogen 
nucleus, or otherwise that the helium nucleus 
consists of four hydrogen nuclei cemented 
together by two negative electrons, thus giving 
a mass of four times that of the hydrogen 
atom, with a resultant charge of 2e. This 
seems the more probable assumption. The 
suggestion that the nuclei of elements of higher 
atomic weight than hydrogen are complex has 
recently been confirmed by Rutherford.^ He 
found that on passing rapidly moving a- 
particles from Radium C through a tube con- 
taining pure nitrogen, particles were projected 
forward by the impact of the a-particles on 
the nitrogen atoms, which not only by -their 
range, but also by the values obtained for 
e/w could be identified as charged atoms of 
hydrogen. The hydrogen nucleus is therefore 
a constituent part of the nitrogen atom. 
Similar results were also obtained with pure 
oxygen. In a later paper, ^ he showed that, 
in addition to this emission of hydrogen nuclei, 
a much larger number of particles were emitted 
carrying twice the electronic charge and having 
a mass three times that of the hydrogen atom, 
that is to say, having an atomic weight of three. 
As these particles are very freely emitted from 
both nitrogen and oxygen when bombarded 
by a-rays it seems probable that they play 
an impoitant part in the structure of the 
nuclei of most of the elements. Rutherford 
suggests that these new particles consist of three 
hydrogen nuclei cemented together by a single 
negative electron, and that the hydrogen atoms 
obtained by collision are due to the break- 
up of these complex nuclei by particularly 
violent impacts. On the other hand,Hhe fact 
that the a-particles emitted during the spon- 
taneous decomposition of the radioactive 
elements consist entirely of helium seems to 
make it clear that, in the case of these heavy 
elements the helium nucleus is also present in 
their nuclei. The emission of high velocity 
j3-particles during radioactive decomposition 
may be taken as evidence for the presence of 
negative electrons within the nucleus, as it 
is difficult to see how such extremely high 
velocities could he produced by the com- 
paratively weak electric fields in the outer 
part of the atom. The most probable hypo- 

1 Rutherford, Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxvii. 581. 

® Rutherford, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1920, xcvii. 374, 


thesis at present is that the nuclei of the atoms 
consist of hydrogen nuclei, bound together by 
a certain number of negative electrons, and 
that these hydrogen nuclei tend to arrange 
themselves within the complex nucleus in 
groups of three or four. 

This brings us hack again to Front’s hypo- 
thesis that all matter is built up from atoms of 
hydrogen. The objection which proved fatal 
to that hypothesis, how’ever, namely that* the 
atomic weights of many of the elements were 
not integral multiples of the atomic weight of 
hydrogen, is no longer valid. Aston’s recent 
work on the positive rays has demonstrated 
quite clearly that the elements whose atomic 
weights are not exact whole numbers (when 
oxygen is taken as 16), consist of mixtures 
of two or more substances, differing only in- 
finitesimally in their chemical and physical 
properties, hut of different atomic mass. Thus 
chlorine, atomic weight 35*4, was found to be 
a mixture of two gases of atomic weights 35 
and 37. Such substance, differing in atomic 
weight, hut identical in their chemical pro- 
perties are known as isotopes. Aston found 
that, within the limits of experimental error, 
every atom had a mass which was an exact 
whole number when that of oxygen was taken 
as 16. The masses of the different atoms can 
thus he expressed by a series of whole numbera 
The only exception to this rule is hydrogen 
itself, which has a mass of 1-008 when oxygen 
is taken as 16. Thus the mass of the helium 
atom (atomic weight 4) is somewhat less than 
the mass of four hydrogen atoms, i.e. 4-032. 
There is some evidence that the energy of the 
helium nucleus is less than that of four 
hydrogen nuclei, that is to say, that energy is 
given out when the helium atom is formed from 
four hydrogen nuclei. According to Einstein’s 
theory all energy possesses mass. The helium 
nucleus should therefore have a smaller mass 
than that of its separated constituents by the 
mass of the energy emitted from the system 
during formation. It is possibly simpler to 
suppose that the electromagnetic mass is 
slightly affected by the very close interaction 
of the electrical fields inside the nucleus. 
Aston’s results would indicate that the more 
complex nuclei are constructed from the nuclei 
of helium and the new substance rather than 
from individual hydrogen nuclei, as the atomic 
masses are not exact integral multiples of that 
of the hydrogen atom. 

The possibility of the formation of isotopes 
is clearly indicated on the nuclear theory of 
the atom. The chemical and physical pro- 
perties of an atom are determined by the 
arrangement and number of the external 
electrons. This is fixed by the resultant 
charge on the nucleus, but is independent, 

a Aston, Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxviii. 707; 1920, 
xxxix. 611, 
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save to a very slight extent, on the way in 
which that resultant charge is made up. The 
mass of the atom, on the other hand, depends 
entirely on the number of hydrogen nuclei 
contained in the nucleus, irrespective of 
whether their charges are neutralised by the 
presence of electrons. Thus a nucleus con- 
sisting of three hydrogen nuclei and one 
electron would have the same resultant charge 
as a nucleus of four hydrogen nuclei and two 
electrons, and the two corresponding atoms 
would, therefore, each have two outer electrons 
and exhibit the same chemical properties. 
The former would, however, have a mass of 
three, the latter of four. Rutherford suggests 
that the particles of mass three ejected by 
the collision of a-particles with the atoms of 
nitrogen and oxygen have this structure, and 
are, therefore, isotopic with helium. 

§ (31) The Arrangement or the Electrons 
IN THE Atom. — Although it is generally agreed 
that almost the whole of the chemical and 
physical properties of the atom are determined 
by the number and arrangement of the negative 
electrons outside the nucleus, very little is 
known as to their actual arrangement. It is 
generally agreed that they are arranged in 
series of rings, but the question as to whether 
the rings are coplanar, or even as to whether 
the electrons are in motion or at rest, does not 
appear to be definitely settled. The general 
problem of the arrangement of a number of 
electrons around a central positively charged 
nucleus is very complex, and has not yet been 
solved. 

The problem is very much simpler in the 
case of the Kelvin atom, and a complete solu- 
tion has been given by J. J. Thomson ^ for the 
case where the electrons are supposed to be 
confined to a single plane. He showed that 
a ring system consisting of a given number of 
electrons will in general only he stable if it 
contains a certain minimum number of other 
electrons within its orbit. Thus a ring of six 
electrons is unstable and would break up into 
a ring of five with one electron in the centre. 
The ring of six, however, could be made stable 
by placing another electron within it. A ring 
of nine required three electrons within it to 
make it stable, and an outer ring of sixteen 
no less than twenty. These inner electrons 
arrange themselves according to the same 
laws, and thus break up into a whole series 
of ring systems. It is found that if the stable 
systems are arranged in the ascending order 
of the number of electrons they contain, 
certain groupings tend to recur from point to 
point in the series. Thus the grouping, 12, 7, 1, 
wiiicdi represents the arrangement of 20 elec- 
trons on the Thomson theory, recurs again 
witii an outer ring of 16 when the total number 
of eieetmns is increased to 36, the whole 

* J. .f. Thomson, ( Jor } m.sculaT Theory of Matter . 


group, 16, 12, 7, 1, being repeated further 
down the series with an additional outer ring 
of 18. Thus if the chemical and physical 
properties of the atom are to he referred to 
the grouping of the electrons around it, these 
properties will tend to recur periodically as 
we pass down the table of the elements 
arranged in order of their ascending atomic 
weights. This is, of course, the well-known 
periodic law of Mendeleef!. 

A study of the periodic classification of the 
elements shows that, at any rate for the lighter 
elements, the characteristic properties repeat 
themselves for every increase of eight in the 
atomic number. That is to say, the addi- 
tion of eight electrons (with, of course, an 
appropriate increase in the nuclear charge) 
leaves the general structure of the atom very 
much unaltered. It would seem, therefore, 
that the maximum number of electrons in 
a stable ring, at any rate for the lighter 
atoms, is eight. This is not indicated by 
Thomson’s figures. A theory of atomic 
structure on these lines has been worked out 
by Langmuir.^ 

On the assumption that the equilibrium in 
the plane of the electron rings is given by 
the quantum relation, while equilibrium at 
right angles to this plane is governed by the 
ordinary laws of electrodynamics, Bohr {loc. 
cii.) has calculated the arrangement of 
the electrons in some of the lighter atoms. 
Though the assumptions may be open to 
objection, the calculated arrangements agree 
closely with the results to be expected from 
chemical considerations. Thus lithium is 
assigned the grouping 2, 1 ; sodium the 
grouping 8, 2, 1 ; and potassium the grouping 
8, 8, 2, 1. These figures bring out very clearly 
the similarity of this group of elements, and 
similar results are obtained for other chemical 
groups. 

§ (32) Summary oe Atomic Dimensions. — 
ISTeglecting the more speculative points we may 
briefly summarise those facts about the struc- 
ture of the atom which appear reasonably 
certain. As all the numbers concerned are ex- 
ceedingly minute it will assist in forming a 
mental picture of the atom if wo multiply all 
the distances by lO"^^. On this scale one centi- 
metre becomes equal to about two-thirds of 
the distance from the sun to the earth. The 
atom, then, if magnified to these dimensions, 
would be seen to consist of a central cluster 
or nucleus, which in the case of a light atom 
such as oxygen would have a diameter of 
about 5 cm. The nucleus itself woTdd be 
found to be constructed of a certain number 
of negative electrons, having radii of about 
1*9 cm. together with a larger number of 
positively charged particles of radius only 

** Langmuir, Jowm. Amer. Chem. Soc.. 1919 : Pfm. 
Jtev„ March 1921. 
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albout 1/ 100th of a millimetre. Thus even 
with the large magnification imagined, the 
positive particles would hardly be visible. 
They account, however, for practically the 
whole mass of the structure. The nucleus of 
the oxygen atom would consist of 16 of these 
positive particles, together with 8 electrons. 
It is x3robable that the particles might be 
found to be grouped together within the cluster 
in groups of three or four. 

Outside this closely packed nucleus the atom 
would be empty save for a few negatively 
charged electrons, probably arranged in con- 
centric circles. The outermost of these rings 
would be about 1 kilometre from the centre 
of the nucleus, the innermost probably not 
more than 10 metres. The total number of 
these electrons is equal to the atomic number 
of the element. Some of the more important 
data are given in the following table : 


Table of Atomic Data 


Electronic charge, e . 


f 

[ 


elm for an electron . 
Mass of an electron . 
Radius of electron . 
Mass of hydrogen atom 
Radius of hydrogen \ 
nucleus (positive I 
electron) J 

Radius of nucleus of a 1 
light element j 

Number of molecules 
in a gram-molecule j 


4-774 X 10-40 e.s.u. 

1-59 X 10-20 e.m.u. 

1-764 X 10^ e.m.u. pergm. 

9 X 10-28 gm. 

1-9 X 10-43 cm. 

1-65 X 10-24 gm. 

10-40 cm. 


circ. 5 X 10“ 43 cm. 
61 X 1022 


ELBOTR-OPLATmo of Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Copper, Zinc, Brass. See “ Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” V. §§ (8)-(13). 


ELECTROSTATIC EIELD,4 PROPERTIES 
OP THE 

§ (1) General Considerations. — The pro- 
perties of the potential, equipotential surfaces, 
lines, and tubes of force are described in the 
article “ Potential,” and their applications to 
electrostatics is there explained. It will be 
useful to recapitulate here and extend some 
of the results arrived at. 

The field in the neighbourhood of any 
system of charged bodies or of magnets can 
be mapped out by a series of equipotential 
surfaces and tubes of force which cut them 
at right angles. 

If these surfaces he drawn so that the differ- 
ence of potential between any two consecutive 

^ Many of the results given in this article are direct 
consequences of the fact that the forces dealt with 
obey the inverse square law. They are true, there- 
fore, mutatis mutandis for a magnetic as well as for an 
electrostatic field of force. 


surfaces is constant, the resultant force at 
any point will be inversely proportional to 
the distance betw^eeu the surfaces, for if V 
and V + 5V be the potential and Bn the 
distance between them, R the force in direction 
5/2, then 


R5'/i=work in going from V to V + 5V 

= ~ 5V = constant. 


Thus 


^ constant 


i.e. it is inversely proportional to The 

force is large when the surfaces are close 
together. 

Again, consider a tube of force cutting any 
of the equipotential surfaces in an area 5S. 
Then R5S is constant 4 along the tulre, so 
that R is also inversely proi)ortiomil to 5S. 
Thus the force is large where the tubes ai*e 
contracted in area. 

The lines of force terminate in charges of 
electricity. 


In some cases they pass away beyond tbc I:)ound- 
aries of the field, and the charges in which they 
terminate arc so far removed as to exert no infiuenoo 
on the field. 


A charged conductor is an equipotential 
surface ; for if a potential difference existed 
between two points on a conductor a current 
would flow and the electricity would not be 
in equilibrium. 

There is no force inside an equipotential 
surface unless the surface surround a charge 
of electricity. Since there is no charge within 
the surface there can bo no lines of force 
which terminate within the surface : any lines 
of force within it must pass from one point 
A to another point B of the surface ; l)ut this 
is impossible, for A and B are at the same 
potential ; thus there are no lines of force 
within the surface ; thus the potential is 
everywhere the same and there is no force 
within the surface. 

§ (2) Gauss’s Theorem. — If R ho the value 
of the resultant force at any point P of any 
closed surface in an electrostatic field, 5S an 
element of the surface at the point 1^, e the 
angle between the direction of R and that 
of the outward-drawn normal at P, and Qj 
that pait of the charge to which the field is 
duo which lies within the surface S, then 

//' KR cos eds = 

where K is the specific inductive capacity. 
If Q be the total charge in the field equal, say, 
to H- (Jj, the force R may be divided into 
two parts, Rj, due to the charge Qj within S, 
and Rg arising from "i^Le charge exterior to 
S, and we have 

B cos e=Ri cos •+• Rg cos eg, 
where ep eg represent the angles between the 
4 See § (3). 
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outward-drawn normals and the directions of 
Rg respectively. 

Consider now the force and imagine the 
whole charge Qj concentrated at a point 0 



{Fig^ 1 ) at a distance r from P. Let 5co be the 
solid angle subtended at 0 by 5S. Then 

•D _ 

5S cos 

Hence KRi cos e^SS = Qi^w, 

and summing up for the whole surface 

j7KRiCoseicZS=47rQi. . . (1) 

Now let 0 {Fig. 2) be outside the surface. 
Any line such as OP drawn from 0 cuts the 



surface again at P'. At P, where it enters 
the surface, eg is greater than 180° and we 
have Q 

= - dSg cos €2 *^iid KR 2 = 

while at P' 

r'^5w = dS '2 cos e'a and KE/'g^pl* 

Thus 

ISi-R )2 cos 62^®2 “ — ” ” ICR 2 cos € 2^3 2 * 

Thus the portions which the elements at P 
and P' respectively contribute to the sum 
are equal and opposite and their total contri- 
bution is zero. 

The whole area of S can he divided thus 
into a series of pairs of elements which when 
combined contribute nothing to the sum of 
quantities such as R cos Thus we have 

jyKR 2 COS 62 i^S= 0 . . . (2) 

Meneo combining 

+ R 2 cos 

-j^KRcosedS. . (3) 


A similar proof holds when the closed surface 
is more complex in shape, so that a radius 
such as OP cuts it more often. 

If the charge Qj is not concentrated at a 
point consider the various elementary charges 
of which it is composed. The theorem is 
true for each of these, and therefore for the 
whole charge Q^. 

§ (3) Application to a Tube of Force. — 
Let the surface S consist of the curved surface 
of a tube of force and two sections dSi, at 
right angles to the tube ; over the surface of 
the tube e is a right angle and cos e is zero ; 
at one end e is zero, cos e is 1 ; at the other, e 
is 180°, cos e is - 1 ; while within the surface 
the charge is zero. Hence 

0=:j[/-K(RidSi-R2(fS2), 

or jyRic 2 Si=^R 2 t?S 2 . 

Thus, if the sections of the tube be small, 


Ri^^Si=R2«2S2, ... (4) 

or the value of the product of the force and 
the area of the cross-section of a tube of force 
is constant along a tube as stated in § ( 1 ). 

§ (4) Coulomb’s Theorem. — If R and R' 
are the resultant forces due to any electrostatic 
system on two sides of a surface electrified 
to density v, and e, e' the angles between the 
outward-drawn normal and the directions of 
R and R' respectively, then 

K(R cos e-hR' cos e')= 47 r(X. 

This follows from Gauss’s Theorem ; for imagine 
the element dS which carries a charge o-dS to 
be surrounded by a surface drawn very close 
to it in comparison with its own dimensions ; 
then within this surface there is a charge 
given by o-dS. 

The surface integral is composed of the two 
terms R cos edS and R' cos e'dS due to the two 
opposite surfaces of the element, for that part 
which is due to the perimeter can be made as 
small as we please. Hence 

K(R cos € +R' cos e') =4Tff. . (5) 

If S be a closed equipotential surface, such 
as the surface of a conductor, then the force 
is zero on one side and normal to the surface 
on the other; in this case wo have R^- 0 , 
e== 0 . Hence over any conductor or other 
closed equipotential surface 


KR = 47r cr, 


( 0 ) 


Or, again, let the surface be a plane of infinite 
extent ; it is clear from symmetry that the force 
must be the same on either side of tlie plane. 
Hence R cos e=R' cos e', and in this case we 
have ^ 
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If the plane be eqnipotential, sncli as the 
surface of a conductor, cos e is unity and 




2ir<T 

~'K ‘ * 


(7) 


This may be proved directly thus. Let r be the 
distance PO between the element dS of a plane 
electrified to constant surface density cr and a point 
0 {Fig. 3), dR the force at 0 due to ard8 resolved 



along NO, the normal to the plane cj, the solid angle 
which the element dS subtends at 0 ; then 

But dS cos € —r^dco. 

Hence K5R = ad w. 

Thus 

KR«<rx solid angle subtended by plane. 

But w'hen the point 0 is very close to the plane the 
solid angle subtended is 2t. Hence 

KR=:27rcr, . . . (8) 

§ (d) Mbohanioal Force on a Conductor. 
— W© have seen, that the electrical force just 
outside a charged conductor is 4T<r/K. Con- 
sider a small element of the conductor near 
the point; if the point be sufficiently close to 
the surface this element is practically pai’t of 
an infinite plane and the force it exerts on 
the point is Sttct/K. Thus, of the 'whole force 
47rcr/K, we see that 27ro-/K is due to the neigh- 
bouring element and ^irajK. to the electricity 
on the rest of the conductor excluding the 
element. This last force will also act on the 
electricity on the element, and if 5S he its 
area its charge is adS. Hence the force on 
the element due to the rest of the charge 
is 27rcr X £r5S/K or 2Tcr^5S/K. We may repre- 
sent this as a tension pulling the element 
outwards from the surface and of amount 
equal to 2to-^/K per unit of area. Moreover, 
if R be the electric intensity we have cr= KR/4t. 
Hence F, the mechanical force outwards per 
unit of area, which is equal to 2r<x^jKf is given 
also by the equation 


§ (6) Energy in t.hk Electrical Fiei.T).- 
A charged system of conductors evidently 
possesses energy. We can allow that this 
may be represented by supposing it dis- 
tributed throughout the 
field with an amount 
KR^/Stt per unit of ^ 
volume. 

For consider a tube of ^ 
force AB {Fig. 4) between 
two conductors at poten- 
tials V,. and V^. LetdSbe j 
the section of this tube at a Pig. 4. 

point P at which the inten- 
sity is R, dSj, fiSg areas at A and B lespectively, 
and let cti, he the densitiea, e and - e the 
charges at A and B — the tube is suiiposed to 
run from A to B. Then we ha,ve seen tliat 

KRi^S = KRjjfISa -:-47re. 

Hence, if ds be an element of the length of 
the tube at ,P and the energy per unit volume 
be KR^/Stt, wo find 

Energy in tube^g^/KR^fi^Sd?, 

= ie(Vi-Va 

for fRds is the work done in carrying unit 
charge from A to B, and this is - Vg, But 
Je( Vi - Vg) is the energy of the condenser 
formed by the two ends of tlio tube at A and 
B and the intervening dielectric. Thus the 
assumption that the energy of the tube may 
be represented as an amount per unit 

of volume is verified for this tulie ; it eari l>e 
verified similarly for all the other tulies and 
hence for the whole fi(4d. 

Thus the quantity KB^/Stt represents the 
tension along a lino of force and also the 
energy per unit volume of the field, and we 
have for the energy of the fic^ld the expresBion 

VMOTgy^j I . . ( 10 ) 

where dv represents an element of volume at 
the point considered.^ 



Eleotrostatio iNDiTOTroN is measured by 
the quantity KR/47r— the eleedrie displace- 
ment — R being the electric} ini,(»riHity and 
K. the inductive capacity. Hi'o “■ Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” § (14). 

Eleotrostatig System oir Units. A s^^stem 
of units originally due to W(}her, devoloped 
by the B.A. Committee on Electric^al Stand- 
ards, 1862-63, based on the assumption 
that the inductive capacity of a vacuum, 
in practice air, is unity, so that the force 


_KR2 

Stt 


w 


^ In the magnetic field the meclmnlcal force per 
unit area=yHV87r«B^/8/x7r, and the energy per unit; 
volume is given by the same expressions. 
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between two electrical charges e, e', con- 
centrated at two points r centimetres apart, 
is e . e'lr^. See “ Units of Electrical Measure- 
ment,” §§ (2), (3) ; “ Electrical Measure- 
ments, Systems of,” § (3). 

Electrostatic Wattmeter, error of, due 
to capacity currents. See “ Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (25). 

Use of, at the National Physical Laboratory. 
See ibid. § (21). 

Use of, for measurements of power loss 
in insulating materials. See ibid. § (24). 
Use of, on “ Real Load ” {i.e. with current 
and voltage supplied from the same 
source). See ibid. § (22). 

ELECTROTypiRG. See “ Electrolysis, Techni- 
cal Applications of,” § (14). 

elm OF Cathode Rays, Kauffmann’s deter- 
mination of. See “ Electrons and the 
Discharge Tube,” § (11). 

Thomson’s determination from deflection 
in magnetic and electrostatic fields. See 
ibid. §§ (9) and (10). 

Enclosed Arc : an arc in which the oxidation 
of the carbons is retarded by enclosure in 
glass. See “ Arc Lamps,” § (8). 

Energy, Electromagnetic, oe the Eield. 
See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (5). 
Transformation of. See “ Dynamo-electric 
Machinery,” § (1). 

Energy in the Electrical Eield. See 
“ Electrostatic Field, Properties of,” § (6). 

Energy, Radiation oe, by a charge of 
electricity moving in a straight line (simple 
antenna). See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (2). 

Energy of Charge (Electrical). Formulas 
for condensers. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (2). 


Energy Losses in Mercury rotating 
Armature Meters. See ^‘W^att-hour and 
other Meters for Direct Current. , I. Ampere- 
hour Meters,” § (6). 

Energy Meters, Alternating Current. 
See “ Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§ (34). 

Energy stored in Dielectrics when 
electrified. See “ Dielectrics,” § (4). 

Epstein Square, for the determination of 
power losses in iron. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (57). 

Equipotential Surface— Electrical or Mag- 
netic : a surface at all points of which 
the potential has the same value — a level 
surface so far as the forces dealt with are 
concerned. The resultant force is every- 
where normal to the surface. 

Equivalent Circuits for Condensers ; 
combinations of perfect condensers and non- 
inductive resistances, which are equivalent 
to actual condensers. See Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (14). 

Ericsson Magnet Tester. See “Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (51) (iii.). 

Ewing Double Bar and Yoke, use of, in 
magnetic testing. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (25). 

Ewing Permeability Bridge. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties • of 
Materials,” § (26). 

Exchange, Telephone, Arrangement of. 
See “ Telephony,” § (4). 

External Magnetic Fields, their effects 
on ammeters and voltmeters. See “ Direct 
Current Indicating Instriiments,” § (19). 


F 


Fahy Permeameter, The. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (34). 

Farad : the unit of electrical capacity ; it is 
equal to 10“ ® C.G.S. units of capacity. See 
“ Units of Electrical Measurement,” §§ (17), 
(25) ; “ Capacity,” § (1). 

Faraday Dark Space : region in discharge 
tube. See “ Electrons and Discharge Tube,” 
§( 1 ). 

Faraday’s Law of Electrolysis. The 
electrochemical equivalents of substances 
are proportional to their chemical equiva- 
lents. See “ Electrolysis and Electrolytic 
Conduction,” § (2); see also “Units" of 
Electrical Measurement,” § (14). 

Faraday’s Laws of Electromagnetism. 
See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (12) ; 
“ Dynamo Machinery,” § (1). 


Fatigue, Photoelectric : a decrease with 
time in the number of electrons emitted by 
metals under the ae.tion of light. Sea 
“ Photoelectricity,” § (2). 

Faults, in telegraph circuits. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (14). 

Ferri^j Frequency Meter : a direct-reading 
wavemeter for radio -telegraphic work. See 
“ Radio-frequency Measuromonts,” § (15). 

Ferromagnetic Bodies are bodies whose 
magnetic permeabilities ure considerable, 
e.g. iron, nickel, cobalt. See “Magnetism, 
Molecular Theories of,” § (4). 

Ferromagnetic Substances : a name given 
by P, Curie to substances whosci specific 
magnetic susceptibility varies with the 
absolute temperature in an irn^gular 
and complicated manner. See “ Magnc^t- 
ism, Modern Theories of,” § (1) (iii.). 
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Above the Critical Point : proof, on 
Langevin’s theory, of the relation 
x(T - Tj)— constant, 

connecting the magnetic susceptibility 
X and the absolute temperature T. See 
^‘Magnetism, Molecnlar Theories of,” 

§ (2) (iii.)' 

Fdttssnbb PoTBiSTTiOMtETEE : a type in which 
the number of reading dials is increased 
and the slide wire dispensed with. See 
Potentiometer System of Electrical 
Measurements,” § (Sj (ii.). 

Field Magnets (of dynamos, etc.), design of. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (1) ; Dynamo 
Machinery,” § (4). 

Gralvanometer. See “ G alvanometers § (S). 

Five-unit Code ; a code of signals employed 
for type-printing telegraphs. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (2). 

Flame Aeo : an arc in which much of the light 
is given by the arc stream. See Arc 
Lamps,” § (7). 

Fleming Staneaedisxno Peidge : a form of 
Carey Foster bridge used for comparing 
standard resistance coils. See “Electrical 
Resistance, Standards and Measurefnent of,” 

§ (7) (iii.). 

Fluobesoencb, connection with photoelectric 
effect. See “ Photoelectricity,” § (6). 

’ Fltjx, Magnetic, electromagnets for the 
production of (e,g. dynamo magnets). 
See ^ Electromagnet,” § ( 1). 

(4>) : a measure of the number of lines of 
magnetic force which are used to repre- 
sent a magnetic field and which form 
the magnetic circuit.” See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (1) ; “ Electromagnetic 

Theory,” § (11). 

Flltxmeter,: an instrument for measuring 
magnetic flux. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (6). 

Force on a Conduotok, Mechanic al. See 
“ Electrostatic Field, Properties of,” §(5), 

Forged Vibration : a vibration produced in a 
system by a periodic force whose frequency 
differs considerably from the natural 
frequency of the system. Sec “Vibration 
G-alvanometers,” § (2). 


Frequency: theiiiiml>er of eoiri|)Ioie oHcdllii- 
tions per second in any v ilirating syslimu. 
It is equal to the reeiprocal oi the lime 
of one oscillation. 

Determination of, by liiglidnui uenoy alter- 
nators in tlic case of eirouits for radio- 
telegraxihic work. See “ iladio-fixupu'ney 
Measurements,” § (2). 

Determination of, in the OitHo of tlio longtM* 
waves used in radio -telegniphy. St^o 
ibid . § (6). 

Of Plectrical Oseillations i A I)Hohite 
measurements of, Ait tlio National l^hysieal 
Laboratory. Sec i6id. § (4). 

Of Electrical Oscillations: Dete.riniufii.iou 
of, depending on the use of JuirmonieH. 
See ibid. § (b). 

Measureinent of, l:>y (laiiiiflx'irs llridgo 
Method. Sec “ Cajmeity aukI its Measure- 
ment,” § (57). 

Frequency M.et25r: an iiistruiuont for 
indicating the nuinher of oHcdllatioUK per 
second of the current or voltagt^ in an 
electric circuit. See “ Alternating ( hirrent 
Instruments,” § (51). 

Campbell Typo : an instrument of the 
vibrating reed type, in which the fre- 
quency is determined from the effecstive 
length of the read when in tune. See 
ibid. § (53). 

Drysdale Type: art optical instrument in 
which the frequency is determined hy the 
use of light inte'rrux)tetl at a known 
frequency. See ifjtd. § (54). 

Eartmann - Kaini)f Ty[:>e : an itminimentj 
depending upon the vibration of tniu'd 
reeds. See ibid* § (51). 

Weston Type : an inBtriinuuit (Impending 
upon the diniiiiuticn < >f tlio ('.urrciit In an 
inductive circuit with itKU’oaHO of fro- 
quoney, as compared with the conaUiiuy 
of current in a simply r<>HiHtant eirciuit. 
See ibid. § (52). 

Fused Sai^t KLEOTROX.Ysra. See “ Ehud'.ro- 
lysis, Technical Appxlicatiotis of,” (55)- 

m 

Fuses: metal links insorhul in n. eiiuuut for 
the purpose of interim f>ting th<'. eircuit in 
the event of tho current riniug layoiul 
a certain predeterin inod vahun 
“ Switohgeaiv” § (3). 



Galvanometer : 

Alternating Current, use of, as detecting 
instrument for alternating current bridge 
measurements. See “ Induotance, The 
Measurement of,” § (27), 

Ballistic, use of, as detecting and measuring 
instrument in induotance and capacity 
measurements. See ibid, § (24). 


Constant. See Galvanomotcrs,” § (.1). 
Deflected coil or conductor systems of. Hcn-t 
ibid. § (7). 

Deflected magnet systams of. ibid. 

§ ( 5 ). 

Qualities desirable in. See ibid, § (1 2). 

Use of, for absolute measurememt of curreni 
See “ Electrical Measarelnents,” § (24). 
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Vibration : a detecting instrument used in 
inductance and capacity measurements. 
See “ Inductance, The Measurement of,” 
§ (30) ; also “ Vibration Galvanometer.” 
Galvanometer Constants : 

Experimental determination of. See “ Vi- 
bration Galvanometers,” § (31). 

Deduction of intrinsic constants. See ibid. 
§ ( 32 ). 

Galvanometer Needles, ageing of. See 
“ Galvanometers,” § (5) (iv.). 
Galvanometer Resista'nce, value of, for 
greatest sensitivity. See “ Galvanometers,” 

§ (4) (iii.). 

GALVANOMETERS 

§ (1) Instruments for measuring and 
detecting currents may be divided into three 
classes : 

(i.) Absolute instruments such as current 
balances, the Helmholtz galvanometer, etc. 
These are described in the article on “ Electric 
Measurements, Systems of,” Part II. §§ (23)- 
(37); 

(ii.) Galvanometers. — These are based on 
the forces between two conductors convey- 
ing currents, as in electrodynamometers; on 
electrothermal phenomena as in thermal am- 
meters, and on electrochemical and on electro- 
optical principles ; but, in general, galvano- 
meters are based on electromagnetic prin- 
ciples, i.e. on the mechanical forces between 
a magnet and a conductor conveying the 
current to be measured or detected. 

(iii.) Ammeters. — The principles are the 
same as those of galvanometers, but ammeters 
are built so that the current strength in amperes 
can be read directly. Ammeters are described 
in the article on‘‘ Direct Current Instruments.” 

§ (2) Types of Galvanometers based 
ON ELEOTROMAGNETia Aotion.^ — There are 
a large number of types of galvanometers 
based on the electromagnetic forces between 
conductors carrying current or between a 
conductor and a magnet, and in many of 
these the conductor, the magnet, and the 
control differ appreciably. The conductor 
may be 

(i.) A straight wire or tube, as in the 
Einthoven galvanometer. 

(ii.) A fixed coil, as in the Thomson and 
Paschen galvanometers. 

(iii.) A moving coil, as in the Ayrton-Mather 
galvanometer. 

The current in the conductor produces a 
magnetic field, and in the cases of (i.) and 
(iii.) there is an additional magnetic held, 
which is fixed, with the result that a mechanical 
fonie acts on the conductor. The additional 
magnetics field may bo due to 

‘ Fitz( Jerald, The Electrician, xxxviii. 


(a) A permanent magnet, as in most Ayrton- 
Mather galvanometers. 

(b) An electromagnet, as in the Einthoven 
galvanometer and Duddell oscillograph. 

When the conductor conveying the current 
is in the form of a fixed coil, there is 

(c) A movable magnet system, as in the 
Thomson, Broca, and Paschen galvanometers, 
which is deflected by the action of the current! 

The movable system, whether it is a wire, 
a coil, or a magnet, is subject to control, and 
such control may be 

(a) Torsional or elastic, as in a perfectly 
astatic Paschen galvanometer, and in sus- 
pended coil galvanometers. 

{(3) Magnetic, as in most Thomson galvano- 
meters. 

( 7 ) Gravitational, as in the Kelvin current 
balance. 

(5) Due to inertia, as in the ballistic galvano- 
meter and fiuxmeter. 

§ (3) Galvanometer Parts and Con- 
stants. — Galvanometers are at times used as 
measuring devices for very small currents, 
or changes in current, as when employed in 
the measurement of insulation resistance. 
At other times they are used to detect 
uniformity of potential between two points, 
as in bridge methods for the measurement of 
resistance. In other cases very small quantities 
of electricity are measured or compared, as in 
some methods for the comparison of capacities, 
and galvanometers are used also to determine 
when two small quantities of electricity are 
equal in amount, as in bridge methods involving 
inductances and capacities. In order to choose 
the best type of galvanometer for such 
measurements it is necessary to have a 
general knowledge of — 

(a) Arrangement of and resistance of coils. 

( 6 ) Deflected magnet systems. 

(c) Shielded systems. 

(d) Deflected conductor systems, 

(e) Field magnets. 

(/) Suspensions. 

(g) Period and damping conditions. 

(h) Sensitiveness and constancy of rest 
point. 

These are considered in the order given. 

§ (4) Arrangement of and Resistance of 
Coils. — With galvanometers of the Thomson 
and other patterns in which the conductor con- 
veying the current is in the form of a fixed coil, 
th® windings of the coil should he so disposed 
as to give the maximum intensity of magnetic 
field in the neighbourhood of the movable 
magnet system. For ©xam})le, HU|)pose that 
in a Thomson astatic galvanometer a double 
coil system of many turns is wound about one 
set of magnets ; then the outcu* layer's will he 
at a considerable distance from the magnets 
and the effect of the current in the layers will 
be correspondingly small If, instead, the 
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raised to the power 2/5 than, to the resistance 
raised to the power 1/2. 

(iv.) Best Eesistance for a Galvanometer . — It 
is shown elsewhere that the best galvano- 
meter resistance is eq^nal to that of the 
circuit of which the galvanometer forms 
part excluding the galvanometer itself. The 
galvanometer coil should therefore be wound 
of high-conductivity material, such as ooi)per 
or silver, and of a gauge appropriate to the 
channel in which the coil is to be wound, 
and such that the completed coil has the 
re(puisite resistance. In some cases, such as 
that of testing insulation resistance, the 
external galvanometer circuit may be many 
megohms, and since in practice the resistance 
of a galvanometer coil of very line wire is 
not more than a few thousand ohms, the 
departure from the , best galvanometer 
resistance ” is considerable. 

However, the sensitiveness is not greatly 
reduced if the resistance of the galvanometer 
is appreciably different from that giving the 
best results. Suppose that Ho 'the best 
galvanometer resistance ; then the resistance 
of the galvanometer circuit is 2 Ho and the 
deflection of the galvanometer is proportional 
to i where i is the current. If, instead, 
NRo is tiio resistance of the galvanometer the 
new current is 2i/(N-l-l) and the defleotion 
is proportional to 2i \^NSo/(N-h 1). The ratio 
of the new sensitiveness to Jjhe maximum 
sensitiveness is therefore 2\/N/(N+1). The 
following table, showing the relation between 
Nand2^'N/(N -H 1), was first given by Schuster:'^ 


N. 

‘2V'N7(N-f-l). 

N. 

2'/N/(N+I). 

' 1 

1-000 

11 

()-f)r>3 

2 

.943 

12 

•533 

3 

■860 

13 

•515 

4 

•800 

14 

•499 

6 

■745 

15 

•484 

G 

•700 

10 

•471 

7 

■061 

17 

•458 

8 

■029 

18 

•447 

9 

•000 

19 

•430 

10 

•575 

20 

•420 


In practice, except for the measurement of 
insulation resistance, there is a tendency to 
choose a galvanometer of too great a resistance. 
In a Thomson or Broca galvanometer having 
two coils and intended for general measuro- 
nionts it is of advantage to choose each coil 
to bo of 100 oliras resistance. When the coils 
jiro in sericis tlio galvanometer resistance is 
200 ohms, juid if so used in measurements 
when Uio extonial galvanometer circuit has 
a, nssistaiK'c of 10,000 ohms the sensitiveness 
i;-! 0-27 time tlio maximum possible. When 

‘ /'////. MOI/., IH05, xxxix. 175. also “Bosist* 
nnc(', StaiidnrdH of,” § (5) (ii.) 


the coils are in parallel, the galvanometer 
resistance is 50 ohms, and the reduction 
in sonsitivenoss when tlio external circuit 
is 1 ohm in resistance is the same as before. 

In the case of moving-coil instruments, the 
resistance of the suspension strip, when the 
strip conveys the current, must be counted 
as lielonging to the external galvanometer 
circuit. 

§ (5) Deflectijid Magnet Systems. — In the 
Thomson, Broca, Pasclien, and other sensitive 
galvanometers tlio magnet systems are astatic, 
that is, they are sucli that when placed in a 
uniform magnetic field no turning moment 
results, whatever be the orientation of the 
system. In general, perfect astaticism is not 
obtained, liut the directive 
force is always very small 

(i.) Thomson QalvanomMer. 

— ^^riio most commonly used a 
astatic combination consists 
of two similar groujis of 
magnets, A and B, Big. 2, ^ 

the axes of which lire hori- 
zontal and in tlie same ver- 
tical plane. The effective 
magnetic moments of. the 
groups are ocpial, and the 
north ptiles of the upper 
group point in the opiiosite 
direction to those of the 
lower group. In tlic d'h o m son 
galvanometer there are from 
throe to five magnets in each 
group, each magnet lieing 
about 4 miUimetres long. 

The groujis are uaually not 
loss than 5 cm. apart and 
are cormectcnl togcdrlun* by 
a fine wire or strip : a 
small reflecting mirror M is 
attached to the system, '.riu^ lixed e-oils are 
sometimes two in numlxu’, but oeeaHioiially 
four; in foniK'r ease* tlic A group lies 
centrally with respect to thes two coils and 
the B grouf) is oftim attacluxl to the back 
of the mirror. Wlu^n four (xjils ar(^ used the 
A group is c.<mtral with rc^spexd. to two of 
the eoils and ih(‘ B group is in, the (‘entre 
of the lower <'oils. Huspi'iision may he 

of silk or (juart/. In gcmeral a. eandully 
constrmdwl system of this kind is sufilckmt.ly 
astatic to iKHX'HHitate tlie (unploynient of a 
control magru't. Siu’h a magmd. is often 
fixed above t h(‘ galvanonuhiu* and ('rebates a 
magnetic fii'ld wliii’h is strongm*, or wcxiker, 
in the neighbourhood of thc' ujjfxT group of 
magnets than in fh<‘ vicinity of tli(‘ lower 
group. Adjusttmuif. of the po.sition, of the 
magnet alt-iws t.he intmisity of th(‘ magnetic 
field near the magnets and so ehangi'S the 
sensitiveness an<l p(U’i<Kl 

The relation IxdavxHm the length of a magnet 


Suspension 
Fibre of Quartz 
or Silk 


Bl 


w H Damping 
^ y Vane 

l^'IG. 2, 
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in a group -and the diameter of the smallest 
turn in a coil is of some importance. If the 
magnets swing in a cylindrical chamher which 
runs right through the coils, the diameter of 
the smallest turn must be greater than the 
length of a magnet, and in such case every 
turn in the coil produces a beneficial effect. 

In the case when the magnet is longer than 
the smallest diameter the inner turns may 
produce an effect opposite to that of the 
outer turns. ^ 

In regions where the earth’s magnetic field 
changes frequently and suddenly in direction 
and intensity the Thomson system is not 
sufficiently astatic, unless very great care is 
taken, to be of use in precision measurements. 

In the neighbourhood of electric 
traction circuits the changes in Suspension 
magnetic intensity are so sudden 
and of such magnitude that an i 
unprotected Thomson system is in J Lo 
general in constant motion. The 
difficulty may be greatly reduced — 
by making the system more astatic, 
but a better remedy is to shield g 
the galvanometer with soft - iron 
screens. 

(ii.) Paschen Galvanometer . — In 
principle this is the same as the 
Thomson galvanometer but in de- jsjln ps 
sign it is a great improvement. y 
The magnet system consists of two 
groups each with about thirteen 
magnets, the magnets being ar- 
ranged alternately on opposite sides (m/if/V* 
of a fine glass stem which supports 
also a very thin glass mirror. The I 
complete moving system of a y 
Paschen galvanometer made by U 

the Cambridge and Paul Instru- Pig. j: 
ment Company weighs about 30 
milligrams. A special feature of the galvano- 
meter is the winding of the coils which are 
graded and have the theoretically best cross- 


are parallel to the axis of rotation. The steel 
'wires or tubes (which should he of tungsten 
steel if possible) are best magnetised by 
insertion in a small coil wound as a right- 
handed helix for half its length, and as a left- 
handed helix for the remaining half ; the inner 
diameter of the coil is slightly greater than the 
diameter of a wire. After magnetisation the 
wires are placed in two parallel grooves, about 
4 mm. apart, cut in brass sheet, and clamped 
in position, while the alumiuium foil connect- 
ing pieces AA are connected to the magnets 
by wax or cement. The mirror M and damp- 
ing vane V are rigidly connected by a fine 
wire to the lower piece of aluminium foil and 
a quartz or silk fibre is connected to the upper 
piece of aluminium. By bending the 
vn aluminium tongue it is easy to ensure 
that the magnets hang vertically. 


stiff fibre 
or wire 



milligrams. A special feature of the galvano- In practice it is not difficult to make the 
meter is the winding of the coils which are Broca system very astatic ; at times systems 
graded and have the theoretically best cross- have been made so astatic that the main con- 
section. A horizontal cross-section of the coil trol was duo to the fibre. In general, however, 


system is shown in Fig, 1. Pour coils are 
provided, each with two terminals so that 
various combinations may he used. 

(iii.) Vertical Magnet Systems. The Broca 
Oalvanometer . — In the Broca galvanometer the 
magnet system consists of two steel wires or 
tubes, about 0*5 mm. diameter and 45 mm. 


a small control magnet is used to direct the 
system. Because of its excellent astatic 
qualities the Broca galvanometer has replaced 
the Thomson in laboratories subject to sudden 
fluctuations in. the earth’s magnetic field. 

(iv.) Ageing of Oalvanometer Needles . — The 
' magnets used in the Thomson, Broca, and 


long placed vertically and parallel. Each of Paschen galvanometers should he as strong 


the magnets is so magnetised that its two 
ends are of like polarity, with a consequent 
pole in the middle. The suspended system 
of a Broca galvanometer is shown in Fig. 3, 
and the galvanometer itself in Fig. 3a. 
The system is astatic if the magnets are 
symmetrically magnetised, and if not the 
system becomes astatic when the magnets 

^ Ayrton, Mather, and Siimpner, PMl. Mag., 1890, 
XXX. 64. 


as possible, for the period of such instruments 
is inversely proportional to the strength of the 
magnets. Very little quantitative information 
has been obtained of the loss of strength with 
time of such needles, but that obtained by 
Ayrton, Mather, and Sumpner in 1890 shows 
the importance of remagnetising the systems 
after the lapse of a few years. 

The data is as follows, T> being the deflection 
in scale divisions at a constant distance. 
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1. Double - coil astatic reflecting galvano- 
meter of 686 ohms resistance. Period = 10 
seconds. Current = 1 microampere. 

». 

(а) Needles magnetised and tested 

the same day .... 1600 

(б) After about two years’ use . 366 

(c) Needles remagnetised and then 

used for about one year . 826 

2. Single -coil astatic reflecting galvano- 
meter of 26 obms resistance. Period = 10 
seconds. Current = 1 microampere. 

D. 

(а) As obtained from the makers . 198 

(б) After about three years’ use . 170 

(c) Needles remagnetised and tested 

tlie same day .... 243 

3. Double -coil astatic reflecting galvano- 
meter. Resistance 9744 ohms. Period = 10 
seconds. Current = 1 microampere. 

i>. 

(а) As obtained from the makers . 4200 

(б) After about three years’ use . 3000 

(c) Needles remagnetised and tested 

the same day .... 4280 

In the case of a Broca galvanometer which 
had been in use for four years the writer found 
the magnetisation of the magnets- had fallen 
to one -quarter of the initial value. When the 
magnets of galvanometers are made with 
properly hardened tungsten steel and artifici- 
ally aged the fall of magnetisation with time 
is very small. 

§ (6) Shibldbi) SrsTEMS. J)u £ois-Iiudens 
Oalvanomeier . — Owing to sudden fluctuations 
in the earth’s magnetic field, and because 
of disturbances in laboratories, it is often 
necessary to shield the suspended systems 
of galvanometers from the influence of external 
fields. The shields are of iron or steel, spherical 
or cylindrical, and may consist of one, two, 
throe, or more nearly complete shells. The 
Du Bois-Eubens galvanometer usually has 
two spherical shells. Very complete data on 
shielding are given hy E, P. Nichols and S. E. 
Williams, who made experiments on shields 
of cast silicon steel, before and after annealing, 
and on others made from ordinary soft-iron 
water-pipes. The results obtained with the 
latter are given in the following table ; 


Shield 

Xo. 

^4 

M pq 

4 

Weight 
in Grams. 

Shield used. 

60 

Cl . 

■'Ss 

¥ 

1 

cm. 

2*7 

3-0 

1530 

1 

19 

2 

3-9 

4-5 

3120 

H-2 

104 

3 

5-2 

6-7 

4260 

11-2+3 

2.52 

4 

6-6 

7-1 

6130 

1+2 +3 +4 

723 

5 

9-0 

9-7 

9660 

H-2-1-3+4 + 5 

2726 


It is apparent from these figures that a 
Thomson galvanometer can be efficiently 
^ Physical Review, 1908, xxvii. 


protected from local variations in the magnethj 
field hy the provision of shields of soft iron. 

The magnetic shield of the Paschen gal- 
vanometer is of great importance ; the instru- 
ment is extremely sensitive to external fields 
and also to temperature changes. Because of 
the latter Paschen was in the habit of filling 
the space between his magnetic shields with 
cotton -wool, and had a largo covering of 
cotton-wool over his external shield. 

§ (7) Defleotbd Condtjotoe Systems.— 
Deflected conductor systems may be divided 
into three classes : (1) those consisting of a 
single straight conductor, as in the Einthoven 
galvanometer ; (2) those consisting of a single 
loop of wire, as in a thermo-galvanometer ; (3) 
those consisting of a coil of many turns, as in 
a D’ Arson val galvanometer. Instruments of 
the second class consisting of Boys’ radio- 
micrometer and Duddell’s thermo - galvano- 
meter are described in the articles on the 

Radio Micro meter,” Vol. III., and on 

Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (18) (v.), 
§ (19) (ii.). 

(i.) Einthoven Galvanometer J — In this, the 
movable element is either a fine glass or 
quartz fibre or tube, coated with a conducting 
layer of silver, gold, or platinum, or a fine metal 
wire of platinum, tungsten, silver, gold, copper, 
phosphor bronze, or aluminium. The fibre is 
placed in an intense magnetic field due to an 
electromagnet and is kept in tension by a 
weak spring. Adjustment of the tension alters 
the frequency and also the damping. In some 
instruments two strings are used, and in others 
as many as twelve have been placed in the 
magnetic field and operated on by separate 
electromotive forces in separate circuits. 

When a current passes through a fibre the 
latter moves at right angles to the magnetio 
field, and its motion is observed hy means of a 
microscope with micrometer eyepiece or by 
projection of an image of the string on to a 
screen or photographic film. When used in 
conjunction with a pliotograi^hic recording 
apparatus, alternating or pulsating currents 
such as are received in wireless telegraphy 
may bo recorded. The high-resistance instru- 
ment has been used extensively in physiological 
investigations, especially for recording the 
electrical currents produced during the beating 
of a heart. 

The resistance of a silvered glass fibre 
0-0025 mm. in diameter and of length suit- 
able for a galvanometer may be as great 
as 12,000 ohms, but copper wires having a 
resistance as small as 6 ohms have been used. 

The tension of the string can bo altered 
within limits. The upper limit is when the 
tension is so great that the elastic limit is 
approached ; the lower limit is the total 
absence of tension. In the latter case, how- 
‘ ® A. H. Crebore, Phil Mag., 1914, xxvUi. 
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ever, tlie string still has a frequency depending 
on its length, diameter, density, and elasticity.^ 
The frequency is given by 

„ /E 

where I and r are the length and radius of 
the wire respectively, E is the elasticity, and 
p the density : m is a constant equal to 4*73. 
A copper wire 0-01 mm. in diameter and 10 
cm. long has a natural frequency of about 
3 per second. 

The electromagnet of the Einthoven instru- 
ment is shaped so as to concentrate the field 
on the air-gap in which the fibre moves. The 
iron is magnetised to saturation, and conse- 
quently small changes in the magnetising 
current have little effect on the intensity of 
the field in the gap. 

(ii.) Deflected Coil Systems , — The suspended 
coil principle was used first by Sir William 
Thomson in 1870, and the use of such cods 
for galvanometers was dealt with subsequently 
by Maxwell. Hbwever, no considerable use 
was made of such deflected systems until 
attention was recalled to them by D’ Arson val 
in 1882. 

The deflected coil system consists of a 
circular or rectangular coil of many turns 
of fine wire suspended between the poles of 
a permanent magnet or an electromagnet. 
Often inside the coil a solid core of soft iron 
is fixed. Connections to the coil are made 
either through two wes or strips constituting 
a bifilar suspension or through one suspending 
wire and a fine loosely coiled metallic spiral 
leading to the lower end of the coil. Ayrton, 
Mather, aiid Sumpner have pointed out that 
suspended coils should be long and narrow, 
and that there should be no internal core. 
Subsequently Mather ^ determined the best 
shape of the sec- 
tion of the coil 
perpendicular to 
the axis about 
which it turns. 
Let 0 (Fig. 4) 
D represent in plan 
the axis about 
which the coil 
turns, and let it 
be placed in a 
magnetic field 
parallel to CD. 
Let P be an 
element of the 
section of the coil, the length of wire being 
at right angles to the paper. Then the 
deflecting moment exerted by unit length 
is Hmr sin where H is the intensity of 

^ ’Wertheim Salomonson, Konink. Akad. van 
Wetenschappen te Amsterdam. 

2 Phil. Mag., 1890, xxix. 434. 


the magnetic field, i the current density, a 
the area of the element, and r its distance 
from the axis. The element has a moment 
of inertia about 0 equal to mcw^, where m 
is the mass per unit cube. Mather points 
out that it is important for the period of 
oscillation to be not inconveniently long and 
for the power consumed by the instrument to 
be as small as possible ; then, since for a 
constant period the controlling moment at unit 
angle must ho proportional to the moment of 
inertia, the best section of coil will be such 
that the total deflecting moment for a given 
total moment of inertia is a maximiim. 

For the element considered the ratio of the 
deflecting moment to the moment of inertia is 

Tiiar sin^i? _ ^ sin d 

where C is a constant depending on H, 2 *, and 
m. Hence sin d/r is a measure of the efficacy 
of the clement and its position. If, now, 
a curve is drawn whose polar equation is 
r=:a;i sin 6, then it may be shown that a given 
length of wire wound within this space is 
more efficient than if wound outside it. 
Hence the curve r=:a:isin(9, i.e. a circle 
tangential to AB at 0 is the best form of the 
section of the moving coil. The complete 
section consists of two circles touching at 0. 

The kind of improvement obtained by 
winding coils of this shape is shown in the 
following table, which is a portion of one given 
by Mather : 



Shapes 1, 2, and 3 are not quite possible in 
practice, because insulation must be allowed 
for. Usually in Ayrton-Mather galvanometers 
the coil is of a narrow shuttle-shaped form 
and moves between the poles of a powerful 
permanent magnet with a narrow air-gap. 
The coil is wound with special non-magnetic 
wire, and, after winding, it is treated by a 
chemical process to eliminate any traces of 
magnetic material in the silk or covering of 


C-0-— o 




B 

Pig. 4. 
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the wire. The whole of the suspended system 
is enclosed in a dust-tight tube to prevent 
contamination with magnetic matter ; an ex- 
cellent coil may be ruined by a slight amount 
of careless handling or a few minutes’ exposure 
to a dusty atmosphere. 

§ (8) Tield Magnets. — In the Einthoven 
and suspended coil galvanometers the conductor 
conveying the current moves in the magnetic 
field of a powerful magnet, and the sensitive- 
ness of the galvanometer is directly propor- 
tional to the intensity of the field. It is well 
known that permanent magnets lose their 
strength with time, and to ensure comparative 
constancy of strength it is usual to slightly 
demagnetise the magnet. Some makers do 
this by heating the hardened steel in a steam 
bath for one day, after which it is magnetised 
strongly and afterwards heated again in the 
steam bath for six hours. Another and better 
procedure is to demagnetise the magnet to 
80 per cent of its initial magnetisation ; in such 
cases, if the magnet is of properly hardened 
tungsten steel, the constancy is satisfactory. 

Electromagnets are used for Einthoven 
galvanometers and many oscillographs, and 
the question of loss of magnetisation with 
time does not then arise. 

§ (9) Suspensions. — The usual fibres em- 
ployed for suspending the movable systems 
of galvanometers are of silk, phosphor bronze, 
silver, platinum -silver, and quartz. In the 
best types of Thomson galvanometer — includ- 
ing the Paschen — quartz fibres are used ; in 
those used in less accurate measurements the 
suspensions are of silk. Wires and strips of 
phosphor bronze and silver are used for 
suspended coil galvanometers, and platinum- 
silver strips and wires are used in twisted 
strip ammeters. If special leads are provided 
for the leading in wires of suspended coils the 
latter may be supported by quartz fibres 

In the Thomson type of galvanometer the 
suspensions may be regarded as being cylin- 
drical wires. If the length is the radius r, 
the twisting couple due to the current in the 
coils Ug and, as a result of this couple the 
magnet system is deflected through an angle 
e, then 2lu 


d = ~ 


where n is the coefficient of torsional rigidity 
of the fibre. The values of n for some solids 
are given below. 


Steel 
Brass . 

Quartz (fused) . 
Glass 


8-2 X 10^^ dynes/cm. ^ 

3-8 

2-9 

24 


After deformation by twisting, a fibre does 
not always completely recover its initial shape, 
and as a result the rest point of the galvano- 
meter is variable. Of all knovm substances, 


quartz recovers its original shape best ; ^ in 
other words, it exhibits elastic fatigue less than 
any other known body, and it is because of this 
it is so largely used for suspensions. Quartz 
fibres were first made by C. V. Boys,'*^ and when 
drawn fine the breaking strength exceeds that 
of steel. Unspun silk is used in galvanometers 
for measurements of small precision ; they 
are, however, troublesome, for they are much 
affected by changes in the humidity of the 
atmosphere, the result being a shift of the 
rest point. 

If, in any galvanometer, the control is 
entirely due to a single cylindrical wire or 
quartz fibre, the deflection produced is inversely 
proportional to the fourth power of the radius 
of the wire ; it is of great importance, therefore, 
that the fibre should be of as small a radius 
as possible consistent with the necessary 
mechanical strength. Quartz fibres can ho 
made exceedingly fine; the diameters of 
quartz fibres used in galvanometers vary 
from ' 0*003 mm. to 0*025 mm. 

§ (10) Period and I) ampin# Conditions. — 
When the angle of deflection of a galvano- 
meter is small, the deflecting moment may 
be regarded as proportional to the value of 
the current. It may be represented by Gi, 
where G is a constant depending on the gal- 
vanometer and i is the current. The restoring 
moment also is proportional to the angle of 
deflection and is equal to c0, where 0 is the 
angle of deflection and c is the restoring 
moment for unit angle of deflection. 

In its motion the system is retarded by air 
currents and by induced currents, and for 
small velocities the retardation is proportional 
to the angular velocity of the system. The 
angular velocity is d0/dt, and the retarding 
moment may bo written hdOldt, where b 
is a constant known as the coefficient of 
damping ; it is the ratio of the retarding 
torque on the moving system to the rate of 
displacement. 

The angular acceleration is and if 

K is the moment of inertia of the rotating 
system, the moment tending to change the 
angular velocity is 'KdHIdt'^, This must bo 
equal to the sum of the deflecting moment 
G^', the restoring moment cd, and the retarding 
moment bdO/dt Hence, when there is no 
applied voltage, 


K 






do 

df 


jj.d^ , j do ^ „ 


which equation represents the motion of the 
moving system of a galvanometer. The form 

' Threlfall, PhiL Mag., 1.890, xxx. 99. 

^ C. V, Boys, PhiL Mag., 1890, xxx. 116. See also 
“Radio Micrometer,” Vol. III. 
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of the solution of this equation depends upon 
whether the roots of the quadratic equation 

are rejil or imaginary. 

(i.) Oscillatory Condition of Galvanometer 
/SV^em.—When , o 

<4K 

c 

the roots are imaginary, and the solution is 


cog 


fc 


where A and a are arbitrary constants. Hence 
0 is alternately positive and negative, the 
period being 

.&7r 


^/(c/K:)~(i2y4K:2y 

I herefore the galvanometer system oscillates. 

( 11 .) N on-oscillatory Condition of Galvano- 
meier.— When , o 

^■>4K 

c 

the solution of the differential equation changes 
its character. In this case we have 

where — Wi, — are the roots of the quadratic 
equation -r^ o , 

Km^-hbm +c=0. 


quently, if (r + Rcj) is the resistance of the 
circuit and e is the impressed voltage, 

e Q dd 

T H'Rq, r dt 

Hence the equation of motion of the moving 
system may be written 


4?* 





where Rq. is the resistance of the galvanometer 
and r is the resistance of the remaining portion 
of the circuit. The damping factor consists 
of two parts, one of which (Q^l(r ~\-'Ra)) repre- 
sents the extra retarding torque duo to induced 
currents when*” the circuit is closed, and the 
other (6') is the damping constant with open 
circuit. In galvanometers of the Thomson 
type the damping due to induced currents is 
small, and if critical damping is desired the 
retardation by air friction must be capable of 
adjustment. 

(iv.) Critical Damping with Suspended Coil 
Galvanometers . — With suspended coil galvano- 
meters critical damping is achieved by adjust- 
ment of the magnitude of the induced currents 
by alteration of the resistance. Thus the 
condition for critical damping is 


Hence % = sL + a / ~ - - 

^ 2K^V4K2 le 

and 1 

2 2 K V 4 K 2 K* 

dBldt vanishes when ^ = 0, and if is the 
value of $ when ^ = 0, 




dd ^ mpn, 
dt '/// j - mj 




Hence dBjdt never vanishes except when t~0 
and when t is infinity, so that 6 never changes 
sign but continually diminishes. The galvano- 
meter system is non-oscillatory and is over- 
damped. 

(iii.) Critical Dampmg.~A galvanometer 
system is critically damped when the motion 
of the needle is just becoming non-oscillatory. 
The^ system returns to the mst point in the 
minimum time, but the velocity never changes 
in direction. In this case 



When a current i flows through the galvano- 
meter and the ratio of the displacing torque 
to the current is G, the mechanical power is 
Ciddldt, ie. the torque multiplied by the 
angular velocity, and this pro4uct must be 
equal to i times the back voltage. ^ Oonse- 
^ Wennex, Buremi of Standards, Bull, 1916, xiii. 



G2 \2 

r + Rj 


= 4Kc, 


and the particular value of r which satisfies 
this equation is the resistance external to the 
galvanometer requisite to ensure critical damp- 
ing. If the resistance of the apparatus with 
which the galvanometer is used is less than the 
external critical resistance, additional resist- 
ance is added in series with the galvanometer. 
On the other hand, if the resistance of the 
circuit is tc)o great, critical damping may 
usually be obtained by connecting a suitable 
resistance in parallel with the galvanometer 
coil. Sometimes the system, is damped by 
short-circuited turns of the coil. 

(v.) Critical Damping with Thompson Ty%n of 
Galvanometer . — In galvanometers of the sus- 
pended magnet type the> damping duo to 
induced currents is small, and if critical 
damping is desired, the moment of inertia must 
not be too great and the retardation due to 
air friction must be capable of adjustment. 
In^ the Pasehen galvanometer no means of 
adjusting the damping is provided ; however, 
the moment of inextia is very small, and the 
air retardation reduces the number of complete 
oscillations to a reasonable amount. Ip. 
modern Thomson, and Broca galvanometer^ 
the damping effect due to air is adjustable • 
a light aluminium vane about 80 sq. mm. in 
area is attached to the lower end of the 
suspended system and swings between two 
parallel damping plates, of somewhat greater 
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surface, fitted to the frame of the galvano- Wires of aluminium 0-030 mm. thickness 
meter. The distances of the damping plates have been used, and wires of platinum and 


from the vane are adjustable, and the damping 
increases with decrease of the distances. It 
is easy in this way to make the system critic- 
ally damped, over -damped, or oscillatory. 
A similar damping device has been used with 
magnetometers. It is necessary for the sur- 
faces of the vane and damping plates to he 
conducting, as otherwise electrostatic effects 
are often troublesome after the vane has made 
contact with and slightly rubbed the plates. 
The surfaces must not, therefore, be lacquered ; 
coating with platinum black is recommended. 

(vi.) Critical Damping with Einthoven Gal- 
vanometer . — The damping of an Einthoven 
galvanometer with a given conducting string 
may be adjusted by altering either the 
frequency of the string, the intensity of the 
magnetic field in which the string moves, or 
the external resistance. Critical damping 
results when 


where / is the frequency of the string, H the 
intensity of the magnetic field, r the resistance 
of the efiective portion of the string, p the 
resistivity of the string, 6 its density, and R 
the resistance of the circuit, all in consistent 
units. In the type of Einthoven galvanometer 
used in sound-ranging and in ballistic work 
for the measurement of the velocity of pro- 
jectiles, the struags are of tungsten, copper, 
silver, or phosphor bronze, and the frequency 
of the strings is adjusted by altering the 
tension on them. When the frequency is fixed 
it is usually possible to alter the resistance 
of the external circuit until critical damping 
results. In the most sensitive instruments a 
string is a very fine glass fibre or tube coated 
with silver and weighs about 10"® grams ; the 
moment of inertia is in consequence very 
small, and with a string frequency of about 
200 critical damping is usually obtained. 

Wertheim-Salomonson has pointed out that 
the most suitable metal for the string is 
aluminium. From the equation for critical 
damping it is apparent that the frequency of 
the string will vary inversely as the product 
of the density and resistivity. A small 
product is therefore of considerable advantage. 
Wertheim - Salomonson gives the following 
data for platinum, gold, silver, copper, and 
aluminium : 


Material. 


p. 

ap xio^ 

Platinum 

. 21-2 

0-094x10"^ 

1-99 

Gold . . . 

. 19-3 

•022 

0-426 

Silver 

. 10-6 

•0176 „ 

0*186 

Copper . 

. 8-9 

•0162 „ 

0*144 

Aluminium . 

2*7 

•0287 „ 

0*0774 


copper of 0-010 mm. thickness have been 
employed. When small frequencies are re- 
quired the wires should be annealed in situ 
by the passage of an electric current. 

(vii.) Galvanometers with Small Damping. 
Ballistic Galvanometer . — A ballistic galvano- 
meter is designed to measure the total quantity 
of electricity which passes through it in a 
very short interval of time. The damping 
must be very small and the moment of inertia 
must be great ; as a result the period is great 
and the whole quantity of electricity it is 
desired to measure passes through the galvano- 
meter before the system has made any 
appreciable movement from its initial position. 
The ballistic galvanometer is described in 
the article on ‘‘Magnetic Measurements,” 

§ ( 4 )- 

§ (II) Sensitiveness. — The sensitiveness of 
a galvanometer has been expressed in a variety 
of ways. The current sensitivity has been 
defined (a) as the current required to produce 
a deflection of 1 millimetre on a scale placed 
1 metre from the galvanometer mirror ; and 
{h) as the deflection on the scale produced by 
unit current. If the first were 10'^® ampere, 
the latter would be 10^® divisions. The more 
modern practice is to measure current sensi- 
tivity as the deflection in millimetres produced 
on a scale 1 metre away by a current of 1 
microampere. The voltage sensitivity is usually 
defined as the deflection obtained at the 
distance stated when the voltage applied 
to the instrument is one microvolt. The 
voltage sensitivity is therefore the current 
sensitivity divided by the resistance of the 
galvanometer. 

It is clearly unfair to compare galvanometers 
with different periods and different resistances 
unless allowance is made for these differences. 
It has already been shown that the sensitive- 
ness of a galvanometer varies as the square root 
of the resistance if the insulation is negligible 
and the channel in which the coil is wound is 
constant ; in practice the insulation modifies 
this relationship so that the sensitiveness is 
more nearly proportional to the power 2/6 of 
the resistance. When in a Thomson galvano- 
meter the damping is small the relation 
between the sensitiveness and the period is 
given by 

T=27r^ jjg, 

where T is the period, I the moment of inertia 
of the suspended system, M the moment of the 
magnet, and H the intensity of the magnetic 
field. As the deflection due to a current 
through the galvanometer is inversely propor- 
tional to H, it follows that the sensitiveness is 
proportional to the square of the period. 
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Factors are from a catalogue's l)y ( 'aitiltridgo 
and Paul Scicntiii(3 Instrument (^oininuvy; 


Fnef'U' «if 
Moot ■ 

UK) . 


158 

hil 

148 

8,720 

O/tlM) 

no 

KIO 

1,10 

744 

oKMHW) 


Type of 

Poviod lu 

far 1 

IlGHlHtiinct* <if 
ehil vaiuiinuUn' 

Galvaiioaiotor, 

(Tl. 

ampm* 

il>). 


Thomson 

144 

6830 

luiin 

Broca . . . |^ 

10 

350 

8*8 

10 

2200 

8(50 

^ , f 

6 

8560 

1 2 -2 

Paschen . . . -j 

a 

2080 

0*75 

[ 

8-2 

245 

20 

Ayrton-MCatlier , 

1 

8 -.2 

757 

400 

3-0 

18 

7 


2*8 

550 

275 

Einthoven (silvered 1 
glass) / 

0-0()4 

7-3 

8720 

Einthovon (aluminium I 
wire) / 

0*039 

13 ’2 

0*9 


If the current in amperes is i and the 
deflection in millimetres at 1 metre is R, 
then. 

.^IQH D 

*“■ G ■ 2000’ 

„ 200tMT2G 

where G is the constant 
of the galvanometer and 
varies with \/R(j or (Rg)®, 

Eg being the resistance of 
the galvanometer. 

(i.) Factor of Merit , — 

Since D varies with the 
period and the resistance 
of the galvanometer, it is 
desirable when comparing 
galvanometers to reduce 
the sensitivities to the 
values they would possess 
if all the galvanometers had the same 
period and resistance. This suggestion was 
made first by Ayrton, Mather, and Sumpner 
in 1890. Later they suggested 10 seconds 
as the standard period and 1 ohm as the 
standard resistance of the galvanometer. 
The question as to whether the relation 
“sensitiveness varies as (Ro)^” or “sensitive- 
ness varies as (Eg)^ ’’ depends largely on the 
galvanometer. Some experimenters assume 
the former to be trne, but many makers of 
instruments prefer the latter as being closer to 
practice. When the sensitiveness has been 
reduced to allow for period and galvano- 
meter resistance it is called either “ Normal 
Sensitiveness” or “Factor of Merit.” The 
accepted period being 10 seconds, it follows 
that for any galvanometer the Factor of 
Merit is 

lOOD lOOD 

T being the period in seconds, Bg the 
resistance of the galvanometer, and 1) the 
deflection in millimetres at 1 metro. Pk)r 
current sensitivity the deflection should he 
taken as that due to one ampere or one 
microampere through the galvanometer coils. 
For voltage sensitivity the Factor of Merit 
is the deflection obtained when the volt- 
age applied to the galvanometer coils is 
one volt or one microvolt. Usually the 
microampere and microvolt are used as 
standards. 

In 1890, and again in 1896, Ayrton, 
Mather, and Sumpner ^ gave Factors of 
Merit for a number of galvanometers. Since 
then there have been many improvements 
in galvanometer construction; the following 

^ Phil Mag.t 1890, xxx. 58 ; ibid,, 1898, xlvi. 


In the case of the Einthovon instrutuenfc 
angular deflections are not obsscrvtni, but the 
displacements of the fibre arc always iiuigaiflcHl 
by optical means. The dollections given in the 
table are those obtained after a magnificat ion 
of 600. 

(ii.) Zero-keeping Q’uaUtie^^,----'ThQi sonaitivity 
of a galvanometer as cjalcnlatc^d by tho method 
described is not entirely satisfactory, m no 
account is taken of tho wandering of the rt'Ht 
point. Clearly, if, on tin average, after a small 
deflection, the rest ])oint waudors by au 
amounts, this limits tho itrooision with wliicdi 
tho deflection should he resad. Kv(ui in tiull 
methods of using galvaiu >nieterH, as in bridge 
measurements of n'sistancts of tlie 

current must be nuulo, and iht3 galvattomcder 
system is in genonil thdletsk^d througli a small 
angle for every change. If, wlum no <‘uirent 
passes through tho galvanoineicr, th<' rent iK»int 
cliangea while mensurerntmt is imiflc, tlui 
effective sonsitivenosH is rtHhu'.tHl. h'or 
ample, if two galvanonK'h^rs lm\'C' the 
same Factor of Mcu’it, tunl the p( mi lion uf 
eaoh gaivanomoter sjtot oan 1x3 rtuul wifh 
ease within 0-1 mrm, hut the rent fniint. of 
one galvanonK^tor (diangt^s <luring 4 % uic^aKuro'- 
ment by 1 min. while the otlun* is ctmstiud, tin* 
useful sensitiveness of the latl^er iustruimud-, 
in null methods, is 10 times that of the htrunu'. 

The change in the rest point of a galvanf»» 
meter is due to several eauMea lu tin* TiiMm» 
son type of instrument va nations in the t‘Hrf ldH 
magnetic field arc often rosjionHibhi! fur Hu<*h 
changes, but this difliculty may bo oveivome 
by shielding the magnet system. TTte 
sion when of silk is a'ffooted by changes hi ttii 
humidity of tho atmosphere, and mn»rl»dly 
better results have been obtainod by eneloilng 
a galvanometer to provent any interolmitg© 
of air or moisture. Eleotro^itatio dUsturbrncti 
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are not infrequent, and may be caused by 
electrostatic attractions between the sus- 
pended system and the near surfaces of the 
fixed galvanometer frame. The surfaces of 
the galvanometer coils should be covered 
with tinfoil and the sheets of foil connected 
together. If an air damping system is pro- 
vided, the surfaces should be coated with 
platinum black. Small quantities of radio- 
active compounds are sometimes inserted in 
the space between the coils and the suspended 
system. 

In suspended coil galvanometers the most 
frequent cause of change is due to the metallic 
suspending fibre. If the fibre is too coarse 
the galvanometer is insensitive; if too fine, 
elastic fatigue is observed. In suspended 
coil galvanometers one end of the coil should 
be attached to the frame and magnet; this 
reduces electrostatic troubles. 

If a susi^ended coil is associated with 
magnetic matter (dust is often sufficient) the 
controlling force may be many times that due 
to the suspension, and the sensitiveness is 
reduced in proportion. Instrument-makers of 
the first class have special dust-proof rooms 
for the assembly of the coil parts and of the 
suspension ; the wire is made from electro- 
lytic copper or silver and is drawn through 
diamond dies ; the silk is of exceptional 
purity, and after completion of the coil it is 
treated with chemicals to remove all traces 
of iron. 

(iii.) Galvanometer Resistances are 

often placed in parallel with suspended coil 
galvanometers to make them aperiodic, and, 
at times, with all kinds of galvanometers, to 
reduce the sensitiveness. 

Let Rg be the resistance of the galvanometer 
and R that of the shunt ; then if I is the current 
circuit, that in the galvanometer is 
IR/(Rg + R). The maker often provides a set 
of shunt coils for use with a particular galvano- 
meter. 

A universal shunt system has been 
designed by _ Ayrton^ and Mather whioh is 
capable of being applied to any galvanometer. 

I ms IS shown diagram matically in Mg. 5 (a). 
Rg is the resistance of the galvanometer, and 
across its terminals there is a high resistance of 
RRq ohms. The current I in the main circuit 
enters and leaves as shown in I’iy. 5 (a) and the 
current through the galvanometer is Im/(N + 1), 
that is, the fraction of the current which flows 
through the galvanometer is not dependent 
on the galvanometer resistance. By having a 
number of tapping points so that m/lN + l) is 
equal to O-I, 0-01, etc., the effect of the shunt 
may be varied. The value of the main current 
I vanes vath the value of n owing to the change 
m the effective resistance of the circuit, and 
such ^ a change naturally affects the real 
sensitiveness. In order that the sensitiveness 


may not be unduly reduced R must be much 
larger than the resistance of the galvanometer. 



Mg. 5 (b) shows an arrangement of coils often 
adopted in the Ayrton and Mather shunt. 

§ (12) Choice op a Galvanometer. — 
Experience is the only safe guide to the choice 
of a galvanometer for any particular purpose. 
It IS useful, however, to tabulate the points 
which must be considered. 

(i.) Eesistance.---Th.e resistance should be 
appropriate for the measurement in order to 
secure good sensitivity. If a variety of 
measurements are to be made and the circuits 
vary greatly in resistance it is of advantage 
to choose as a suspended magnet system a 
f fiaving at least two coils, each 

ot 100 ohms resistance. If a suspended coil 
galvanometer is chosen, the resistance of the 
coil should be about 100 ohms. 

(ii.) Period —For general use a short-period 
galvanometer is most advantageous. A con- 
venient period is 10 seconds. 


Jiixcept xwx uiio 

ment of a quantity of electricity, i.e. except 
when the galvanometer is required to bo used 
balhstically, the damping should bo critical 
In choosing a Thomson or Broca galvanometer 
preference should be given to one having 
variable air damping. In the suspended coil 
type the damping can be adjusted by adding 
resistance m series or in parallel with the coil 
(IV.) Constancy of Rest Pom^.— If the place 
where the experiments are to be made is 
subject to large magnetic disturbances and a 
^spended magnet system must be chosen, a 
Broca galvanometer is probably best. If anv 
type of galvanometer will serve, a suspended 
coil type like the Ayrton-Mather galvanometer 
IS very suitable. In general a Broca galvano^ 
meter is not much disturbed by leakage effects 
clue to electric trams and trains. 

(v.) Suspension . — The constancy of rest 
point depends also on the suspension ; if the 
type permits, a quartz fibre is best. For very 
sensitive work a silver strip suspension may bo 
used m a suspended coil instrument except when 
ratios of deflections have to he measured : in 
such cases a phosphor bronze suspension should 
be used. This also is best for general work. 


out? measure- 
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(vi. ) Immunity to Mechanical Disturbances , — 
When a system is subject to much vibration, 
such as is common in many London labora- 
tories, a marked advantage is obtained by 
mounting the suspended system so that there 
is symmetry about the axis of rotation. A 
trial of the instrument is needed to see if this 
condition is sufficiently well fulfilled. 

(vii.) Optical System , — The definition of the 
light spot used in reading deflections and rest 
points should be as perfect as possible in order 
that time may be saved and fatigue of the eye 
prevented. The galvanometer should there- 
fore be provided with a good mirror, which 
should not be so thin as to change in radius of 
curvature with time. Plane mirrors are fre- 
quently employed with a lens mounted in 
front of the galvanometer ; in this way the 
focal length of the optical system can be 
readily altered. 

(viii.) Visibility of Parts . — The parts should 
be sufficiently accessible to ensure that the 
clearances are ample and to enable reasonable 
adjustments, such as damping, to be made 
with ease. F. B. s. 

GtASbs, Dihleoteio Constants of. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (19). 

Gauss. The name given to the unit of magnetic 
force or the intensity of a magnetic field 
on the C.G.S. practical system of units. 

1 Gauss == 1 unit of magnetic force. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§(27). 

Gauss Theorem. See “ Electrostatic Eield, 
Properties of,” § (2). 

Gicissler Tubes, for exhibition of discharge 
through gases. See “ Electrons and Dis- 
charge Tube,” § (1). 

Gibbe, E., air condensers of. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (32). 

Glass, tabulated values of dielectric con- 
stants of various kinds of. See Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (24). 


Glass Plate Condensers. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (31). 

Glazebbook’s Revolving Commutator, use 
of, for the measurement of capacity. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (41). 

Gold : 

Electroplating. See “ Electrolysis, Technical 
Ajiplications of,” § (12). 

Extraction and refining of. See ibid. §§ (18), 
(19). 

Goldschmidt Alternator : a machine for 
the production of radio -frequency oscilla- 
tions. See “ Wireless Telegraphy Trans- 
mitting and Receiving Apparatus,” § (5). 

Gott’s Comparison Method, for the measure- 
ment of capacity. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (47). 

Gray’s Magnetometer. See ‘‘ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§(2)(iv.). 

Grid : the control electrode of a thermionic 
valve. See “ Thermionic Valves,” § (1). 
Action of, in thermionic valves. See ibid. 
§ ( 2 ). 

Grover, F. W., work of, on the measurement 
of the capacity and power factor of a 
condenser. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (48). 

Guard Ring : a device for checking dis- 
tortion of the electric field at the edges of 
condenser plates, etc. See “ Capacity and 
its Measurement,” § (7). 

Guard Wires : earthed wires employed to 
protect overhead telegraph circuits from 
power circuits. See “ Telegraph, The 
Electric,” § (14). 

Gumlioii Yoke and Isthmus Method, for 
high magnetisation tests. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (42). 

Gumlich’s Magnetometer. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§(2)(m.). 


- H 


Hallwachs’ Effect : another name for 
photoelectric fatigue. See “ Photoelec- 
tricity,” § (2). 

Hammers, Eleotromagnbtic, for chiselling 
and riveting. See “ Electromagnet,” § (5). 

Harmonic Analysis, by vibration galvano- 
meters. See “ Vibration Galvanometers,” 
§(47). 

Hartmann-Kampf Alternator, for audio- 
frequency work. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (8). 


Hay’s C.B. Duplex System: a system of 
telegraphy employing a central battery, in 
which each circuit carries simultaneously 
a message in each direction. See “ Tele- 
graphy, Central Battery System of,” § (3). 

Heat Treatment, application of, to test 
specimens used in magnetic work. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and I*roperties 
of Materials” § (19). 

Heat Treatment of Steels : procedure 
with small specimens for magnetic work. 
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See “ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (54). 

Heayiside Layee : a layer of ionised air 
in the upper atmosphere, Ejffect of, on 
electromagnetic waves, and hence on 
directional wireless telegraphy. See “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus,” § (13). 

Heavy Cureents, measurement of, at radio 
frequencies. See “ Radio -frequency Mea- 
surements,” § (20). 

Hematite, magnetic properties of. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (73). 

Henry : the practical unit of inductance. 

1 henry =10® centimetres. 

See “Inductance, The Measurement of,” 

§( 1 ). 

Hertz Radiator, The : a device for pro- 
duciag electric waves. Frequency and 
damping of. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
§( 6 ). 

Heterodyne Methods, use of, for the detec- 
tion of continuous waves in wireless tele- 
graphy. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (25). 

Heterodyne Wavemeters, use of, in radio- 
telegraphic work. See “ Radio-frequency 
Measurements,” § (16). 

Hie BERT Magnetic Standard : a standard 
of magnetic flux. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (3). 

High - EREQUENCY Experiments, on the 
magnetic properties of iron. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§§ (65), (66), and (67). 

Hissing Arc. See “ Arc Lamps,” § (4). 

Holden’s Permeability Bridge. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (28). 

Honda and Okubo, theory of magnetism. 
See “ Magnetism, Modern Theories of,” § (1). 

Hopkinson Bar and Yoke, use of, in magnetic 
testing. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 
Properties of Materials,” § (24). 


Hot Wire Ammeters, use of, at radio 
frequencies. See “ Radio -frequency Mea- 
surements,” § (19). 

Hoyt-Taylor Balance : an arrangement of 
loop aerial and underground wire devised 
to balance out atmospherics. See ‘‘ Wire- 
less Telegraphy Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus,” § (10). 

Hughes System : a low-speed system of 
telegraphy in which the receiving instru- 
ment prints the message in roman type on 
a paper slip. See “ Telegraphs, Type- 
printing,” § (2). 

Hydrogen, Electrolytic Preparation of. 
Hydrogen Gas-making. See “ Electro- 
lysis, Technical Applications of,” § (29). 

Hydrogen Atom, determination of mass of, 
given value of e. See “ Electrons and the 
Discharge Tube,” § (25). 

Structure of. See ibid. § (28). 

Hypochlorites, Electrolysis of : Kellner 
cell and Haas-Oettel cell. See “ Electro- 
lysis, Technical Applications of,” § (25). 

Hysteresis : the tendency shown by iron and 
steel to retain the magnetism which has 
been imparted to them by any magnetis- 
ing force. See “ Magnetic Hysteresis ” ; 
“Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (1); also “Magnetic 
Hysteresis.” 

In the magnetic circuits of transformers. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (6) 

Hysteresis Loss, determination of, from the 
hysteresis loop. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (22) ; 
also “Magnetic Hysteresis.” 

Hysteresis of Dieleotrios. See “ Dielec- 
trics,” § (6) (ii.). 

Hysteretio Constant : a magnetic constant 
for each material, which is a measure of 
the loss of energy occurring in that material 
due to hysteresis. See “ Electromagnet,” 

§ ( 6 ). 


I 


Iliovici Permbambter. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (35). 

Imi^edance. If a simple harmonic electro- 
motive force of amplitude E and frequency 
p acts on a circuit of self-inductance L 
and resistance R, the current I is given by 
the equation 

I™ — sin (^p^-tan"^~y 

The quantity L^ is the reactance of the 


circuit and is the impedance. 

If the circuit has capacity 0 and no induct- 
ance the current is 

®^f tan"^,:,,:. . 

\ ORpJ 

The reactance is then 1/Cp, and the 
impedance 

If there are both inductance and capacity 
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in the circuit the reactance is - (1/Q)), 
and the impedance 

See “ Inductance, Measurement of,” § (3). 

Impedance Measurements, determination 
of capacity by means of. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (38). 

Impurities in Surrounding Gas, Effect of, 
on the thermionic emission from pal- 
ladium. See “ Thermionics,” § (4) (iv.) 
ib). 

On the thermionic emission from platinum. 
See ibid. § (4) (iv.) (a). 

On the thermionic emission from tungsten. 
See ibid, § (4) (iv.) (c). 

INCANDESCENCE LAMPS 

§ (1) Historical. — The earliest work on in- 
candescent filament lamps was carried out by 
various experimenters from as far back as 1841, 
when J. W. Starr, an American, carried out 
much experimental work and eventually took 
out patents for “ a metallic or carbon conductor 
intensely heated by the passage of electricity 
for the purpose of illumination.” These early 
stages in the evolution of the electric incan- 
descent lamp were terminated in 1878 by the 
work of T. A. Edison and J. W. Swan, who, 
working independently, produced between 1878 
and 1880 the first practical carbon filament 
lamps. Edison aimed at producing filaments 
from natural fibres of grasses or bamboo, 
whilst Swan developed the parchmentised 
cotton thread and eventually the squirted 
thread of cellulose, which was destined to 
become the universal process. The carbon 
filament lamps of the types developed by 
Edison and Swan, and improved by Sawyer’s 
process of “ flashing ” in an atmosphere of 
hydrocarbon gas, held their own with but slight 
modifications for some twenty years, and it 
was not until 1904 that the General Electric 
Company of Ameiica produced the so-called 
metallised carbon filament lamp. Metallised 
or graphitised carbon filaments were produced 
by treatment of the ordinary filaments at a 
higher temperature. The result was a more 
refractory material which stood, without dis- 
integration, a temperature which permitted 
the efficiency to be increased from 0*25 to 
approximately 0-3 average candle ^ per watt. 

The Nemst lamp introduced about 1897 
never really promised to attain popularity, in 
spite of the great amount of ingenuity ex- 
pended in its development. Its overall effi- 
ciency approximated to that of the metallised 
carbon filament lamp. In 1898 the first of 

^ The term “average candles’* is synonymous 
with “ mean spherical candles.” 


the practical metal filament lamps appeared 
in the form of the Osmium Lamp ; to be 
followed in 1902 and 1903 by the Tantalum 
Lamp with an efficiency of approximately 0*45 
candle per watt. 

From 1904 the highly refractory properties 
of tungsten filaments began to he realised, 
and it became obvious that the future of the 
incandescent lamp for some time to come 
would be with the tungsten filament lamp. 
For several years no method was found of 
producing tungsten in the form of metallic 
wire, and all the earlier filaments were made 
hy squirting threads of tungsten powder held 
together by a binder which had eventually to 
he eliminated, except in the case when colloidal 
tungsten was the binder. So perfect had this 
process become that when, in 1906 drawn 
tungsten wire was produced in the laboratories 
of the General Electric Company of America, 
it was only the greater convenience of manipu- 
lation during manufacture which commended 
this form of wire for practical adoption by 
lamp makers generally. The use of drawn 
tungsten wire is now almost universal, and the 
vacuum lamp has for a time settled down to 
a form which yields an efficiency of from 0-6 
to 0*7 average candle per watt over sizes 
ranging from 20 to 200 watts and voltages up 
to 250. The fine filaments required for low- 
watt high-voltage lamps necessitate running at 
an efficiency which is some 15 per cent lower 
than for the larger watt low-voltage typos. 

§ (2) General. — The chief limiting factor in 
the improvement of tungsten filament lamps 
is not the melting-point of the tungsten but 
the temperature at which it disintegrates or 
volatilises. The melting-point of tungsten 
is in the neighbourhood of 3600® K., but the 
practical operating temperature in a vacuum 
is approximately 2300° K. If run at a higher 
temperature than this the volatilisation of the 
tungsten soon blackens the bulb and also 
increases the resistance of the filament itself. 
“Filaments will burn for very short periods at 
temperatures which yield efficiencies of the 
order of three candles per watt, and if it were 
possible to prevent volatilisation, efficiencies 
of this order would undoubtedly be possible 
in practice. The apparent impossibility of 
achieving this result has led to the adoption 
of the device of surrounding the filament with 
an inert gas, the function of which is to 
suppress the tendency for the tungsten particles 
to leave the filament owing to their collision 
with the molecules of the gas. In such gas- 
filled or “ half -watt ” lamps the filament wire 
must be compressed into as small a space as 
possible so as to diminish the cooling effect of 
the gas. Even though the filaments are run at 
a temperature of 2800° K. this cooling effect 
renders the gain in efficiency relatively small 
in all but the larger sizes of lamps. 
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§ (3) The Tungsten Wire. — Tungsten wire 
is made from finely divided tungsten powder. 
The powder is made by two methods, accord- 
ing as wolframite or scheelite ore is employed. 

Starting from wolframite, the ore is crushed 
to a coarse powder, mixed with soda-ash, and 
roasted in a reverberatory furnace at a tem- 
perature just high enough to keep the mass in 
a pasty condition. After cooling, the product 
is crushed, and the sodium tungstate leached 
out. The solution of sodium tungstate is 
heated to boiling, and calcium tungstate is 
precipitated by the addition of a solution of 
calcium chloride. After washing the calcium 
tungstate to remove all excess chlorides, it is 
decomposed with hot hydrochloric acid, the 
tungstic oxide is allowed to settle, the solution 
decanted off, and the oxide washed on a 
suction filter. The tungstic oxide so obtained 
is purified by dissolving in ammonia, evaporat- 
ing the filtrate consisting of a solution of 
ammonia paratungstate to the consistency of 
a white mud, and decomposing the mud with 
nitric acid. The yellow tungstic oxide so 
obtained is washed with distilled water on 
suction filters, and dried. 

If scheelite ore be employed, it is crushed 
and decomposed by heating with strong hydro- 
chloric acid. The residue of tungstic acid is 
subjected to a second extraction with hydro- 
chloric acid, and after washing in the usual 
way is taken up with ammonia and the 
resulting solution of ammonium tungstate 
decanted through a filter. The solution of 
ammonium tungstate is then run into hot 
hydrochloric acid when the tungstic acid is 
precipitated in a pure form. After washing 
with distilled water it is dried at 200° -300° C. 

The oxide formed by either of these methods 
is fired in Battersea crucibles to about 1000° C. 
for several hours, crushed, and then reduced 
at a temperature of about 950° with hydrogen. 
The resulting metal is practically pure except 
for slight impurities which the oxide has taken 
up from the Battersea crucible during firing. 
These impurities have in the past been con- 
sidered necessary to control grain growth in 
the filament during the life of the lamp. 

If desired, a small percentage of thoria can 
be mixed with the tungsten oxide in order to 
produce the same effect as the impurities 
derived by firing in the Battersea crucible. 

The powder so formed is weighed out into 
batches sufficient to make slugs of about J inch 
square section and 6 inches long. These are 
formed by pressing the powder into dies 
under hydraulic pressure, after which they 
are sintered at a temperature of about 1100° C. 
The slugs are then brought up near to their 
melting-point by passing a current of about 
1400 amperes through them in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. Buring this process they con- 
tract, and the metal is given a definite 


crystalline structure. The slugs are then 
swaged at a temperature which may lie 
between 1600° and 2000° K. Swaging consists 
in passing the metal repeatedly between rapidly 
moving hard-steel machine- operated hammers 
in such a way that it becomes formed into a 
long wire of final diameter about 0*8 mm. In 
this condition it has considerable tensile 
strength, and a microscopic examination shows 
that the original crystals have become elon- 
gated in the direction of the length of the 
wire. The wire can now be drawn through 
diamond dies, provided it is heated at the 
point of passing through the dies. The 
smallest sizes of wire employed in practice are 
of the order of 0-02 mm. diameter. Wire so 
formed has physical properties which enable 
it to be easily handled. It has both high 
tensile strength and pliability, induced by the 
fibrous structure given to the wire in the 
drawing process. These properties are lost 
when the filament is heated in the lamps, due 
to a change in crystal structure known as 
equiaxing. The fibrous structure is no longer 
maintained but gives jjlaeo to small equiaxed 
crystals which tend afterwards to grow at the 
temperatures of operation. The wire in this 
conation is brittle and fragile, the degree of 
which depends presumably on the ultimate size 
and shape of the grains and nature of the grain 
boundaries which may sometimes extend right 
across the filament. The condition of the fila- 
ment after equiaxing has taken place is largely 
governed by the presence of small quantities 
of impurity in the metal. Tlie function of 
these impurities is probably to act at the 
intercrystal boundaries, regulating the sizes 
of the crystals and preventing subsequent 
crystal growth. 

The firm of Pintsoh in Berlin produced in 
1914-1916 a “single crystal” wire. A 
thread of sintered tungsten powder was 
passed slowly through a heater in which the 
temperature gradient was adjusted to give 
the most favourable conditions for crystal 
growth. A crystal commences to grow and, 
sxireading across the whole cross - set^tion of 
the wire, incorporates within itself ea(4i lunv 
grain which it approaches in its growth. 
If the rate of travel of the metal eorn'sponds 
with the rate of crystal growth tli(u’o results 
a wire which, being made up of one crysl al, has 
within itself no crystal boundaries ; I)(mc(% it 
is claimed, it is not subject to tlu‘ disadvantage 
introduced by grain boundaries. 

§ (4) Construction of LAMr». — The |)ro- 
diietion of the mount for the lilanu^nt, the 
winding of the filament, and the sealing in 
of the completed mount to the glass bulb 
are operations which call for much skill and 
organisation as processes of routine manu- 
facture and glass working, but do not make 
any special demands on the physicist. 
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Tlie production of satisfactory vacuum 
tight “aealing-in” wires has entailed in the 
past a large amount of experimental work. 
In the early days a short length of platinum 
wire was welded between two lengths of 
copper wire and sealed into the glass “ pinch ” 
or “ press ” in such a way that the platinum 
was buried in the glass and effectually stopped 
any leakage path there might be along the 
surface of the copper wires. It is commonly 
considered that platinum is the only possible 
metal to use for sealing into glass, because its 
coefficient of expansion is ai^proximately the 
same as that of glass. The correct coefficient 
of expansion, however, does not seem to be 
the only quality requisite for a good sealing- 
in wire. The quality of “ wetting ” between 
the glass and the metal appears to be equally 
important, but the exact physical nature of 
this quality is not easy to define. Glasses 
vary in their coefficient of linear expansion 
from 8 X 10"® to 10 x 10"®, so that a satisfactory 
platinum substitute must therefore “ wet ” 
well and also have a'tjoefficient of expansion 
similar to that of the glass for which it is 
intended. There are two common substitutes, 
in both of which nickel steel forms the core, 
because the coefficient of expansion of this 
alloy can be adjusted by varying the nickel 
content. In the one a nickel steel rod of 
suitable coefficient of expansion is coated with 
copper, after which a thin sheath of platinum 
is drawn over. The whole is taken up to 
the melting-point of copper, which causes the 
coating between the platinum and the steel 
to make a tight joint with both, and permits 
the rod to be drawn down in dies like ordinary 
wire. Short lengths of this are used as 
described above. The saving of platinum 
by this process is considerable, being about 
two-thirds. In the other platinum substitute, 
the nickel steel wire with copper coating is 
used without any platinum, but the proper 
“ wetting ” action is achieved by a coating of 
borax on the surface of the copper. Such 
wire can be employed without any joints and 
has come into very wide use. 

§ (5) Evaotjatiois'. — Evacuation is one of the 
chief problems in electric lamp manufacture. 
The vacuum in a tungsten lamp should be of 
the order of 0*0001 mm. If the pressure is as 
high as 0*005 mm., but below about 1 mm., 
space currents will pass sufficient for the 
resulting discharge within the bulb to destroy 
the lamp. It has also to be remembered that 
a lamp must not only start with a high 
vacuum but must retain it throughout its 
life. The presence of any trace of water 
vapour cannot be tolerated, as it acts as a 
catalyst, becoming dissociated at the high 
temperatures and oxidising the filament, 
whereupon the tungsten oxide becomes 
reduced again with the formation of water 


vapour and the process repeats itself, thus 
leading to a transference of tungsten from 
the filament to the glass walls of the bulb. 
To ensure a permanent vacuum, all possible 
occluded gas must be removed from the glass 
before the lamp is removed from the pumps. 
The glass forms the main reservoir of gas, 
there being too small a volume of metal 
present to add much to the total occluded 
quantity. The gas is partially removed from 
the glass by heating the lamps to a tempera- 
ture approximating 400° C. during evacuation. 
Sometimes the filaments are also glowed during 
evacuation so as to render all internal parts 
as hot as possible before the lamps are sealed 
off from the pumps. The really high vacua 
achieved in modern lamps are secured auto- 
matically by the use of phosphorus within 
the bulb. This material has the property, 
in the presence of an electric discharge, of 
being capable of “ cleaning up ” a considerable 
quantity of residual gas. Other materials also 
have a similar action, but phosphorus is one 
of the most reliable in this respect. The 
mechanism of this action is not altogether 
clear and certain i^hases of it are quite obscure. 
The use of such an agent, however, has the 
practical result that much of the work of 
producing a high vacuum may be left to its 
action, and that it is only necessary to ensure, 
when exhausting lamps, that more gas is not 
left in the bulb and Occluded on the walls 
than the phosphorus is capable of dealing with. 

§ (6) The Gas-eilled Lamp. — The filaments 
of gas-filled lamps are coiled into close spirals 
so that conduction of heat through the gas 
and convection by it may be a minimum. 
In order to obtain the requisite candle-power 
it is necessary to have a certain area of 
incandescent metal free to radiate into space, 
but owing to the presence of gas this area 
should be located within as small a volume 
as possible. Other limiting factors, however, 
come in to prevent the achievement of the 
ideal arrangement. Firstly, the diameter of 
wire which is necessary for commercial voltages 
can only be made up into spirals of a certain 
size, otherwise they will sag and open out at 
the temperatures at which they must operate. 
Secondly, the very high temperature conditions 
prevailing in the gas immediately surrounding 
the incandescent wire reduce its electrical 
resistance, which increases the tendency for 
an electrical discharge to take place. If this 
transpires, the lamp is quickly destroyed and 
sufficient gas clearance is thus essential 
between the points of highest potential 
difierence. 

The two principal inert gases employed are 
nitrogen and argon ; both these gases fulfil 
to a fair extent the conditions necessary to 
make an efficient lamp. These conditions are : 
(1) That the gas should be inactive, i,e. it 
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slioiild have no action on the filament. (2) 
That the thermal conductivity, specific heat, 
and density of the gas should be as low as 
possible. (3) That the gas should not dis- 
sociate when raised to the temperature of the 
filament, thus causing loss of heat of the 
filament by the heat absorbed on decomposi- 
tion. (4) That the gas should be of such a 
nature that the tendency for an electrical 
discharge to take place should be a minimum. 

Nitrogen, which is the cheaper of the two, 
has a slight action on the filament, forming 
a nitride of tungsten ; this action is only 
noticeable in types of lamps having a thin 
filament, when also its higher conductivity 
is more marked. In these lamps argon is 
used to good advantage, but it conducts the 
electricity more easily, and if used quite pure 
a discharge tends to take place. To prevent 
this a few per cent of nitrogen are added. 

§ (7) Physical Characteristics oe Lamps. 
— The governing factor in the design, produc- 
tion, and operation of incandescent filament 
lamps is the relatively large changes in the 
characteristics of a lamp which are produced 
by a small change in filament temperature, 
combined with the sensitiveness of that tem- 
perature to changes in the electrical input to 
the lamp, or the dimensions of the filament. 
Consider, for instance, a standard vacuum lamp 
with an efficiency of 0-8 average candle per watt 
(1-25 watts per M.S.C.P.). The true filament 
temperature will be approximately 2275° K. 

A 1 per cent increase in volts or a 2 per cent 
increase in filament diameter will produce a 
change of approximately 3-6 per cent in candle 
power, 2 per cent in efficiency, and 14 per cent 
in life. 

The following table is useful as showing how 
a 1 per cent change in electrical input or in 
filament dimensions affects the performance 
of a lamp as regards candle power, efficiency, 
and approximate life : 


The figures in this table show that individual 
incandescent lamps, although given the 
standard rating, must necessarily be liable 
to vary somewhat from the ideal lamp 
which the manufacturer sets out to make. 
Lamps as made tend to group themselves 
round that ideal, but it is necessary to settle 
certain limits within which it is reasonable 
to require any lamp to fall which purports 
to comply with the rating. Diagrams showing 
these limits have candle power plotted as 



ordinates and watts as abscissae. Every lamp 
having a definite efficiency will lie on a straight 
line which runs diagonally across the diagram. 
As it is usual in commerce to rate incan- 
descent lamps in watts per candle rather than 
in candles per watt, these lines run from the 
lower left-hand part of the diagram to the 
upper right -hand side. A limit (or. target) 
diagram prescribed by the British Engineering 
Standards Association for 220- volt 30-watt 
vacuum lamps is shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be seen by the proximity of the 
diagonal boundaries that 
the narrowest limits are 
placed upon watts per 
candle. The temperature 
of the filament corre- 
sponds closely with the 
watts per candle, and as 
life is largely a function 
of filament temperature 
the effect of narrowing 
the limits of watts i)oi 
candle is to secure lamps 
which are relatively uni- 
form as regards life. By 
life is here meant l)oth 
maintenance of candle 
power and avoidance of 
filament breakage. ‘'.Ihe 
testing of the life of 
incandescent lamps re- 


Vacutjm Lamp — Tungsten Filament, Approximate Temperature 2300° K. 
Rate oe Variation of Performance with Change of Electrical 
Input and Filament Dimensions. 



Filament 

Temperature. 

Candle 

Power. 

Candles 
per Watt. 

Approximate 

Life. 

For constant filament size : 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per, cent. 

1 per cent increase in 
volts .... 

1 per cent increase in 

+0-34 

-1-3-6 

+ 2-1 

-14 

amps. 

] per cent increase in 

+ 0-66 

+5-9 

+3*3 

-22 

watts 

-h 0‘21 

+ 2-2 

+ L3 

- 85 

At constant volt. s : 





1 per cent iiicrcaso in 
filament diameter . 

1 per cent increase in 

+ 0-17 

- 1 - 1.8 

-l-LO 

- 7 

filament length 

- 0-33 

-3-5 

- 2-0 

+ 135 
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quires the greatest care if trustworthy results 
are desired. The life of a lamp varies roughly 
as the sixth power of the watts per candle. 
As the watts per candle vary inversely as 
about the square of the voltage, the life will 
be seen to be very sensitive to voltage adjust- 
ments and variations. Furthermore, even 
over the narrow range of watts per candle 
permitted within the limits of the diagram 
there will be a variation of life of about 
+ 40 per cent. It is thus clear that a 
criterion as to the life quality of any batch 
of lamps can only be obtained by adjusting 
the voltages of the individual life test lamps 
to values which will bring them exactly to 
the standard or rated efficiency (i.e. to a 
uniform filament temperature). 

§ (8) Filament Temperatures. — The deter- 
mination of the true efficiency of a lamp entails 
the measurement of its average candle power 
and its watts. A direct measure of efficiency 
may be secured by the measurement of 
filament temperature, using a Lummer 
Brodhun contrast photometer. The hue of 
the illuminated field in such a photometer 
changes according to the temperature of 
the tungsten filament which is illuminating it, 
and by using a suitable certified colour identity 
standard a simple filament temperature gauge 
is obtained, employing only the photometric 
apparatus commonly found in a works photo- 
metric laboratory. Such an arrangement is 
of special use when the temperature of gas- 
filled lamp filaments is to be estimated, because 
with such lamps there are other agencies 
besides radiation for removal of heat energy 
from the filament, so that watts per candle 
are no longer ah accurate measure of filament 
temperature. Ordinary optical pyrometry at 
these temperatures is not a very exact art, 
partly owing to the differences in the quality 
of the radiation coming from different points 
on the filament convolutions. a v n 


Indicating Instruments. Instruments in 
which the value of the quantity measured 
is deduced from the deflection of a moving 
part, against the force of gravity or of a 
spring. See “ Alternating Current In- 
struments,” § (7). 

Inductance : 

Campbell Standard of Mutual : an absolute 
standard of mutual inductance which is 
constructed so that an accurate know- 
ledge of the dimensions of the coils is 
not required. A coil of square winding 
section is placed coaxial with and midway 
between two cylindrical helices which 
are connected in series and whose dimen- 
sions may be determined with high pre- 
cision. The mean diameter of the coil is 
arranged so that the mutual inductance 


between it and the two helices has a 
maximum value. See “ Inductance, Cal- 
culation of Coefficients of (Mutual and 
Self),” § (3). 

Calculation of. See ‘‘ Radio - frequency 
Measurements,” § (31). 

Coefficients of. See Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (1). 

Comparison of Self and Mutual. See ibid. 
§§ (88)-(96). 

General properties of, in radio -frequency 
circuits. See “ Radio -frequency Measure- 
ments,” § (32). 

Mutual, measurement of, at radio fre- 
quencies. See ibid. § (39). 

Mutual, between two circuits, Neumann’s 
formula for. See “ Inductance, Calcula- 
tion of Coefficients of (Mutual and Self),” 
§( 1 ). 

Mutual, between two coaxial circles, derived 
from Neumann’s formula. See ibid. § (2) 
(i). 

Mutual, between two coaxial circles, formulae 
for. See ibid. § (2) (ii.). 

Mutual, of long cylinder and internal con- 
centric coaxial short cylinder, employed 
in the construction of the standard field 
used in the calibration of ballistic galvano- 
meters. See ibid. § (5). 

Mutual, of rectilinear circuits of thin wire, 
calculated from Neumann’s formula. See 
ibid. § (7). 

Mutual, of short coaxial cylinders ; deter- 
mination of, by replacement by equiva- 
lent circles. See ibid. § (4). 

(At radio frequencies), references to 
original papers on. See “ Radio -fre- 
quency Measurements,” end of Section V. 

Self, measurement of, at radio frequencies. 
See ibid. § (37). 

Standards of, design and construction of 
coils for use as. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (51) et seq. 

Use of, in radio -frequency circuits. See 
“ Radio-frequency Measurements,” Sec- 
tion V. 

Variable, use of, in radio-frequency work. 
See ibid. § (34). 

With iron cores, the measurement of. See 
“ Inductance, The Measurement of,” §§ 
(122), (123). 

inductance (MUTUAL AND SELF), 
CALCULATION OF COEFFICIENTS 
OF, WITH FORMULAE AND TABLES 

The calculation of the mutual inductance 
between two coils from their linear dimensions 
is of primary importance in the absolute 
determination of the ohm and the ampere, 
and consequently the development of suitable 
formulae for this purpose has received much 
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attention. A very complete collection of the 
formulae wliicli have proved useful has been 
made by Bosa and Grover of the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards and published by them in 
Circulars S. 169 and S. 320. The footnotes of 
these circulars also constitute a complete 
bibliography of the subject. 

The mathematical methods employed are 
treated in detail in Gray’s Absolute Measure- 
ment in Mectricity and Magnetism. 

§ (1) Fundamental Formula. — The mutual 
inductance between two circuits A- and B is 
measured by the magnetic flux threading B 
when unit current flows round A. The obvious 
method of calculation is, therefore, to divide 
the contour of A into line elements; then, using 
the well-known formula for the field due to a 
current element, to calculate the flux through 
B for each element by surface integration over 
B, and finally to obtain the total flux through 
B by contour integration round A. However, 
by making use of Stokes’ theorem, the surface 
integral over B may be converted into a 
contour integral round B, and therefore the 
mutual inductance may be obtained by double 
contour integration ^ round .A and B. 

Thus the field H at a point r, ^ due to a 
current element Idl is Idl sin directed 
normally to the plane r, IdZ, and such that 
I, r, H form a right-handed system. Now H is 
the curl of a vector G of magnitude Idl Jr 
parallel to the current element Idl, so that 
by Stokes’ theorem the surface integral of H 
over any surface is equal to the contour 
integral of G round that surface. Hence if 
dl, dV are line elements of A and B respectively, 
the mutual inductance between A and B is 


in which 0 is the angle between dl and dV and 
the integrations are round the contours of A 
and B. 

The above expression is known as Neumann’s 
formula. 

§ (2) Coaxial Circles, (i.) Maxwell's for- 
mula . — The mutual inductance between two 
coaxial circles is readily derived from Neu- 
mann’s formula. 

If A, a are the radii of the two circles, and 
b the distance between their pianos, the 
distance between two elements which are 
inclined at an angle 6 is 

r = \/ A^ + a'^ -f 6^ - 2 Aa cos * 

and since dl^AdO the mutual inductance M is 
given by 

cos Odd 

M = 27rAa / 

^ A^+a^ + b^ - 2Aa cos 0 
which by the substitution d = 7r — 2f yields 

M = e}, . (2) 

^ See also “ Electromagnetic Theory,*’ § (4). 


in which 


K = 
and 


d\p 


(1 - P sin^ 




Jo 

4Aa 


(A+a:fTl^ 


(1 - P sin^ 


Now K'and E are complete elliptic integrals 
of the first and second kinds respectively and 
have been tabulated in terms of the angle 
^=sin“^ k by Legendre. Moreover, Maxwell, 
to whom the above formulae is duo,® has 
computed a table of values of log (M/ 47 r 
for values of ranging from 60° to 90°. By 
means of this table it is possible to obtain 
M to seven-figure accuracy, if the value of 
(f> falls within the above limits. Table I. 
on the two following pages may bo used 
if an accuracy of 1 in 1000 is all that is 
required. 

(il) Ollier Fornmlae.--Aly suitable manipul 
lation of fomivda (2) a large number of 
alternative formulae may bo obtained. These 
formulae have a twofohl use. Some may bo 
used for computation in cases where formula 
(2) ceases to bo acjcurato, while others form 
starting-points for the derivation of formulae 
for more complex oases. Tims by applying 
Landen’s transformation to (2) Maxwell 
obtained the formula 


M=87r\'Aa/Ii(Ki-Ei), . . (3) 

in which K j, E ^ are cf)m|)loto ollijitio integrals to 
modulus ^„and^i (1 — k')l{\ 4- k% 1 -P, 
This formula is more aoourato than (2) when 
(f> is nearly 90°. 

Again, by didorontiation of (2) it may bo 
shown that M satisfies the equation 

- HI + rfj “3M=0, 

and by appropriate (hangen of tlui imh'peudcnt 
variable liv(^ serit's formulae^ for M may ho 
obtained from tliis (*(|uation, two eonveu-ging 
most rapidly for (urcles fur apart and three 
for circles (dose iog(‘thm\** (Vwtain of th(\so 
forimilao may b(^ employed bo a-s to obtain 
the mutual iruhudanec lad wcnm coaxial cvliti- 
dors, or again for determining th(‘- mutual 
inductfince b(*tvv(*<m (H‘etmtri(‘ paralhd circl<!H. 
The method employcMi in this latter ease is 
based on the fmd. that as om^ of tlu^ circles 
moves from its coiuauitrh' ponitiou the values 
of the mutual induetanc(‘ varic'S as a, potcuitial 
function of the posithm of tins (.‘tsutns of the 
moving cdrcle.* 

Finally, Nagaoka^* has niadts use of Jacobi’s 
g^-series to develop fron» (2) thnns formulae of 
wide ranges and nmuirkablts eonvcrgeaicy. 

* MpHrmt}/ and Mtujntlimi, §701. 

® Butterwortli, !*hiL .Ure/., in 10, x\xi. 270. 

* Ibid., loin, XX xi. 4m. 

® Tokyo Math. Phmi.Soc., IlHKb vi. 10; lOll.vi, 10, 
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Table I 


Mutual Inductance between Coaxial Circles 


The table gives 
where A, a are the 


the values of log M/ jKa for various values of the variable 
radii of the circles and h their distance apart. 


2_(A-a)2 + 62 
(A + a)2 + 62’ 



0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

cr ’*. 

0-00 

Inf . 

1-5530 

4970 

4606 

4330 

4102 

3909 

3739 

3586 

3448 

0-00 

0-01 

1-3320 

3201 

3091 

2986 

2888 

2794 

2705 

2620 

2539 

2460 

0-01 

0*02 

1-2384 

2310 

2239 

2171 

2105 

2041 

1979 

1918 

1858 

1800 

0-02 

0-03 

1-1743 

1687 

1633 

1580 

1527 

1476 

1425 

1376 

1328 

1280 

0-03 

0-04: 

1-1233 

1187 

1142 

1097 

1053 

1010 

0967 

0925 

0883 

0842 

0-04 

0-05 

1-0801 

0761 

0722 

0683 

0644 

0606 

0568 

0531 

0494 

0457 

0-05 

0-06 

1-0421 

0385 

0349 

0314 

0279 

0245 

0211 

0177 

0143 

0110 

0-06 

0-07 

1-0077 

0044 

0012 

9980 

9948 

9916 

9884 

9853 

9822 

9791 

0-07 

0-08 

0-9761 

9731 

9701 

9671 

9641 

9611 

9582 

9553 

9524 

9495 

0-08 

0-09 

0-9466 

9438 

9410 

9382 

9354 

9326 

9298 

9270 

9243 

9216 

0-09 

OdO 

0-9189 

9162 

9136 

9109 

9082 

9056 

9030 

9004 

8978 

8952 

0-10 

0*11 

0-8926 

8901 

8875 

8850 

8825 

8800 

8775 

8750 

8725 

8700 

0-11 

0-12 

0-8676 

8651 

8626 

8602 

8578 

8554 

8530 

8506 

8482 

8458 

0-12 

0'13 

0-8435 

8411 

8388 

8364 

8341 

8318 

8294 

8271 

8248 

8226 

0-13 

014 

0-8203 

8180 

8157 

8134 

8112 

8089 

8067 

8045 

8022 

8000 

0-14 

0-15 

0-7978 

7956 

7934 

7912 

7890 

7868 

7846 

7825 

7803 

7781 

0-15 

0-16 

0-7760 

7738 

7717 

7696 

7674 

7653 

7632 

7611 

7590 

7568 

0-16 

0*17 

0-7548 

7527 

7506 

7485 

7464 

7443 

7422 

7402 

7381 

7361 

0-17 

0-18 

0-7340 

7320 

7299 

7279 

7258 

7238 

7218 

7198 

7177 

7157 

0-18 

0<19 

0-7137 

7117 

7097 

7077 

7057 

7037 

7017 

6997 

6978 

6958 

0-19 

0*20 

0-6938 

6918 

6899 

6879 

6859 

6840 

6820 

6801 

6781 

6762 

0-20 

0-21 

0-6742 

6723 

6704 

6684 

6665 

6646 

6626 

6607 

6588' 

6569 

0-21 

0-22 

0-6550 

6531 

6512 

6492 

6473 

6454 

6435 

6416 

6398 

6379 

0-22 

0-23 

0-6360 

6341 

6322 

6303 

6285 

6266 

6247 

6228 

6210 

6191 

0-23 

0-24 

0-6172 

6154 

6135 

6116 

6098 

6079 

6001 

6042 

6024 

6005 ' 

0-24 

0-25 

0-5987 

5968 

5949 

5931 

5912 

5894 

5876 

5857 

5839 

5821 

0-25 

0*26 , 

0-6803 

5784 

5766 

5748 

5730 

5711 

5693 

5675 

5657 

5639 

0-26 

0-27 

0-5621 

5603 

5685 

5567 

5548 

5530 

5512 

5494 

5476 

5458 

0-27 

0-28 

0-5440 

5422 

5404 

5386 

5368 

5350 

5332 

5315 

5297 

5279 

0-28 

0-29 

0-5261 

5243 

5225 

5207 

5190 

5172 

5154 

5137 

5119 

5101 

0-29 

0*30 

0-5083 

5066 

5047 

5030 

5012 

4994 

4977 

4959 

4941 

4924 

0-30 

0-31 

0-4907 

4889 

4871 

4854 

4836 

4819 

4801 

4784 

4766 

4749 

0-31 

0-32 

0-4731 

4713 

4696 

4678 

4661 

4643 

4626 

4608 

4590 

4572 

0-32 

0-33 

0-4554 

4537 

4519 

4602 

4484 

4467 

4449 

4431 

4414 

4396 

0-33 

0-34 

0-4378 

4361 

4343 

4325 

4308 

4290 

4272 

4255 

4237 

4219 

0-34 

0*35 

0-4202 

4184 

4166 

4149 

4131 

4114 

4096 

4079 

4061 

4044 

0-35 . 

0-36 

0-4027 

4009 

3991 

3974 

3956 

3939 

3921 

3904 

3886 

3869 

0-36 

0-37 

0-3851 

3834 

3816 

3799 

3781 

3764 

3746 

3729 

3711 

3694 

0-37 

0*38 

0-3676 

3659 

3641 

3624 

3606 

3589 

3571 

3554 

3536 

3519 

0-38: 

0-39 

0-3501 

3484 

3466 

3448 

3431 

3413 

3396 

3378 

3360 

3343 

0-39 

0-40 

0-3325 

3307 

3290 

3272 

3254 

3237 

3219 

3203 

3184 

3166 

0-40 

0-41 

0-3148 

3130 

3112 

3095 

3077 

3059 

3041 

3021 

3006 

2988 

0-41 

0-42 

0-2970 

2952 

2935 

2917 

2899 

2882 

2864 

2846 

2829 

2811 

0-42 

0*43 

0-2793 

2776 

2757 

2740 

2722 

2704 

2686 

2669 

2651 

2633 

0-43 

0-44 

0-2615 

2597 

2579 

2561 

2543 

2526 

2508 

2490 

2472 

2454 

0-44 
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Table I — continued 


cr ®. 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


0*45 

0-2436 

2418" 

2400 

2382 

2364 

2346 

2327 

2309 

2291 

2273 

0-45 

0-46 

0-2255 

2237 

2219 

2200 

2182 

2164 

2145 

2127 

2109 

2090 

0-46 

0-47 

0-2072 

2054 

2036 

2017 

1999 

1980 

1962 

1943 

1925 

1906 

0-47 

0-48 

0-1888 

1869 

1851 

1832 

1814 

1795 

1777 

1758 

1740 

1721 

0-48 

0-49 

0-1703 

1684 

1666 

1647 

1629 

1610 

1591 

1573 

1554 

1536 

0-49 

0-50 

0-1517 

1498 

1480 

1461 

1442 

1424 

1405 

1386 

1367 

1349 

0-50 

0*61 

0-1330 

1311 

1292 

1273 

1254 

1235 

1216 

1197 

1178 

1159 

0-51 

0-52 

0-1140 

1121 

1102 

1083 

1064 

1044 

1025 

1006 

0987 

0968 

0-52 

0-53 

0-0949 

0930 

0910 

0891 

0871 

0852 

0833 

0813 

0794 

0775 

0-53 

0-54 

0-0755 

0735 

0716 

0696 

0677 

0657 

0637 

0618 

0598 

0579 

0-54 

0*65 

0*0559 

0539 

0519 

0500 

0480 

0460 

0440 

0420 

0401 

0381 

0-56 

0-56 

0*0361 

0341 

0321 

0300 

0280 

0260 

0240 

0220 

0199 

0179 

0-56 

0-57 

0-0159 

0139 

0118 

0098 

0077 

0067 

0037 

0016 

9996 

9975 

0-57 

0-68 

1-9955 

9934 

9914 

9893 

9872 

9852 

9831 

9810 

9789 

9769 

0-58 

0‘59 

1-9748 

9727 

9706 

9685 

9664 

9643 

9622 

9601 

9580 

9559 

0-59 

0’60 

1-9538 

9517 

9495 

9474 

9452 

9431 

9410 

9388 

9367 

9345 

0-60 

0-61 

1-9324 

9302 

9280 

9259 

9237 

9215 

9193 

9171 

9150 

9128 

0-61 

0-62 

1-9106 

9084 

9062 

9040 

9018 

8996 

8974 

8952 

8929 

8907 

0-62 

0*63 

1-8885 

8863 

8840 

8818 

8795 

8773 

8750 

8727 

8705 

8682 

0-63 

0-64 

1-8659 

8636 

8613 

8591 

8568 

8545 

8522 

8499 

8475 

8452 

0-64 

0-65 

1-8429 

8406 

8382 

8359 

8336 

8312 

8289 

8265 

8241 

8218 

0-65 

0-66 

1-8194 

8170 

8146 

8122 

8099 

8075 

8051 

8026 

8002 

7978 

0-66 

0*67 

1-7954 

7930 

7905 

7881 

7857 

7832 

7808 

7783 

7768 

7734 

0-67 

. 0-68 

1-7709 

7684 

7659 

7634 

7609 

7584 

7559 

7534 

7509 

7483 

0-68 

0-69 

1-7458 

7432 

7407 

7381 

7356 

7330 

7304 

7278 

7262 

7226 

0-69 

0-70 

1-7200 

7174 

7148 

7122 

7095 

7069 

7042 

7016 

6989 

6963 

0-70 

0*71 

1-6936 

6909 

6882 

6856 

6829 

6802 

6774 

6747 

6720 

^ 6692 

0-71 

0-72 

1-6665 

6637 

6610 

6582 

6554 

6527 

6499 

6471 

6442 

6414 

0-72 

0-73 

1-6386 

6358 

6329 

6300 

6272 

6243 

6214 

6185 

6156 

6127 

0-73 

0'74 

1-6099 

6070 

6041 

6011 

5982 

5952 

5923 

6893 

5863 

5833 

0-74 

0-75 

1-5803 

5773 

5743 

5712 

5681 

5661 

5620 

5589 

5558 

5527 

0-76 

0*76 

1-5496 

5465 

5433 

5402 

6370 

5338 

5306 

5274 

5242 

5210 

0-76 

0-77 

1-5178 

5146 

5113 

6081 

6048 

5015 

4982 

4949 

4916 

4882 

0-77 

0-78 

1-4849- 

4815 

4782 

4748 

4714 

4680 

4646 

4611 

4577 

4542 

0-78 

0-79 

1-4507 

4472 

4437 

4402 

4366 

4331 

4295 

4259 

4223 

4187 

0-79 

0-80 

1-4150 

4113 

4076 

4040 

4002 

3965 

3928 

3890 

3852 

3815 

0-80 

0*81 

1-3776 

3738 

3700 

3661 

3622 

3584 

354*4 

3505 

3466 

3426 

0-81 

0«82 

1-3386 

3346 

3306 

3265 

3224 

3183 

3142 

3101 

3059 

3017 

0-82 

0-83 

1-2975 

2933 

2890 

2848 

2805 

2762 

2718 

2675 

2631 

2586 

0-83 

0-84 

1-2542 

2498 

2453 

2408 

2362 

2317 

2271 

2225 

217§ 

2131 

0-84 

0-85 

1-2084 

2036 

1989 

1941 

1892 

1844 

1795 

1746 

1696 

1646 

0*85 

0-86 

1-1596 

1546 

1496 

1445 

1394 

1342 

1291 

1238 

1186 

1132 

.0-86 

0>87 

1-1079 

1025 

0971 

0917 

0862 

0807 

0751 

0694 

0637 

0580 

0-87 

0-88 

1-0522 

0464 

0405 

0346 

0286 

0226 

0165 

0104 

0042 

9980 

0-88 

0*89 

2-9917 

9855 

9792 

9728 

9663 

9598 

9532 

9465 

9398 

9330 

0-89 

0*90 

2-9262 

9193 

9123 

9053 

8982 ■ 

^ 8910 

8838 

8765 

8691 

8616 

0-90 

0-91 

2-8540 

8465 

8388 

8309 

8230 

8151 

8071 

7989 

7906 

7823 

0-91 

0-92 

2-7738 

7653 

7567 

7479 

7391 

7301 

7210 

7118 

7024 

6930 

0-92 



6737 

6638 

6538 

6437 

6335 

6230 

6124 



■EH 



5683 

5568 

5451 

5332 

5211 

5088 

4964 

4837 

4706 

0-94 

0-95 

2-4574 

4438 

4300 

4160 

4017 

3871 

3720 

3567 

3410 

3260 


0-96 

2-3086 

2917 

2744 

2567' 

2386 

2199 

2006 

1808 

1605 

1394 

0-96 

0-97 

2-1178 

0953 


0481 

0232 

S -9973 

9704 

9424 

9131 

8825 


0*98 

3-8503 

8166 

7811 

7435 


6613 

6160 

5674 

5149 

4580 

0-98 

0-99 

3-3955 

3265 

2495 

1622 

0614 

i -9423 

7966 

6089 

3444 

S -8959 
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§ (3) Unifoem Cylindeical Helix and 
Coaxial Ciecle. — The use of coils approxi- 
mating to coaxial circles is not advisable in 
the construction of absolute standards of 
mutual inductance on account of the difficulty 
of measuring their dimensions with sufficient 
precision. 

However, by placing a coil of square winding 
section coaxial with and midway between 
two cylindrical helices which are connected 
in series, and arranging the mean diameter 
of the coil so that the mutual inductance 
between it and the two helices has a 
maximum value, an accurate knowledge of 
the dimensions of the coil is no longer 
necessary. Moreover, the dimensions of the 
helices may be determined with high pre- 
cision. This is the system adopted in the 
standard of mutual inductance constructed 
by Campbell, to whom the above principle 
is due.^ Use has been made of the same 
principle in proportioning the coils and discs 
of the Lorenz apparatus at the National 
Physical Laboratory. ^ 

Accurate and rapid methods for calculat- 
ing the mutual inductance between a helix 
and coaxial circle are therefore of the first 
importance. 

An exact (elliptic integral) formula for the 
case in which the circle is an end plane of the 
helix was obtained by J. Viriamu Jones ® by 
integration from Neumann’s formula (1). 
GreenhilU has shown that the same formula 
may bo obtained more simply from Maxwell’s 
formula (2) for the mutual inductance between 
coaxial circles. 

Jones’s formula is as follows : 

M=e(A+ (4) 

in which 0= angular length of helix, 

A =5 radius of helix, 
a = radius of circle, 
axial length of helix, 
c^=4Aa/(A+a)®, 

¥ = 4:Aal{(A+a)^+d^}. 

K, B, II are complete elliptic integrals of the 
first, second, and third kinds respectively, 
K and E to modulus k, and 

n= r - 

Jo (1 sin^ f)(l -P sin® 

which may bo expressed in terms of tabulated 
functions. 

If the radius of the circle is equal to that of 

^ Proc. Hoy. Soc., 1907, Ixxix. 428. 

2 P. E. Smith, Roy. Soc. Phil. Trans.^ A., 1914, 
ccxiv. 27. 

» Roy. Soc. ProG., 1898, Ixiii. 198. 

* Roy. Soc. Phil. Trans,, 1919, eexx. 35. 


the helix, c = l so that (4) reduces to the 
simpler form 

M=2eA(K-E)/A . , (5) 

Numerical computation from Jones’s formula 
is naturally very laborious, while if the simpli- 
fied form (5) is adopted, Campbell’s principle 
can no longer be utilised. 

Another formula for the case treated by 
Jones is a series formula due to Rosa.^ When 
the helix is not too short this is simpler for 
computation than (4), but its slow convergency 
in the case of short helices involves great 
arithmetical labour if the utmost accuracy is 
desired. If the circle is not in the end plane 
of the helix the case may be treated by the 
method of differences, but hero again when 
the helix is short pi’eoision is difficult to 
obtain. 

In these cases it is perhaps better to adopt 
some method of approximate integration. It 
may bo shown that so far as its mutual in- 
ductance on a coaxial circle is concerned, a 
helix may be replaced by a current sheet 
having the same number of turns. The cal- 
culation then consists in dividing the cylinder 
into circular filaments and integrating along 
the axis. If an accurate table of mutual 
inductances between circles is available the 
integration may be carried out numerically, 
say by the method of equidistant ordinates. 
The following method is, however, to be pre- 
ferred, as it requires fewer circles than the 
equidistant ordinate method for the same 
degree of accuracy. 

Replace the current sheet by two or more 
equivalent circles (of the same radius as the 
current shoot) situated at the positions in- 
dicated in column 2 of the table. Distribute 
the total turns (N) among the circles as in 
column 3, and calculate the mutual induct- 
ances of these circles on the given circle. 
Their sum then gives the approximate mutual 
inductances of the helix on the circle, the 
accuracy of course increasing as the number 
of replacing circles increases. 


2^— axial length of Helix. 


Ho. of 
Rei)laclng 
Circles. 

Displacement of 
Circles from 
Mean Idane of 
Helix. 

Turns associated 
with 

Replacing Circle. 

2 

±-tiys 

N/2 

3 

-J: sJJfm 

5N/18 


0 

8N/18 

4 

+ 0-86113632/! 

0 *1739274217 


±0-33998104« 

0 *3260725817 


0 

0.284444444N 

5 

±o-mmsm 

0-118463442N 


4 0-538469320^ j 

0-239314335N 


^ Burma of Standards BuWn, 1907, iii. 209. 
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That the above method is capable of yielding 
results of great accuracy is shown by the 
following examples : 


A. 

a. 

2t. 

Distance of Circle 
from Mean Plane 
of Helix. 

N. 

M. 

Method. 







f 6900-15 

Jones 







6901-0 

3 Circles 

16 

10 

16 

16 

160 


6900-3 

6 Circles 








(3+3) 







6900-149 

10 Circles 








(5+5) 

14-5 

10 

5 

7-5 

100 

/9175-9 

Jones 






19175-94 

5 Circles 


The dimensions in the first example are 
approximately those of the Ayrton -Jones 
current balance, and in the second those of 
the Campbell Standard of Mutual Inductance. 

§ (4) Short Coaxial Cylinders. — The above 
method of replacement by equivalent circles 
may also be applied to determine the mutual 
inductance between two short cylindrical coils. 
For ordinary purposes only two, or at most 
three, circles are required. Thus in the case 
where three circles are used, if the circles 
replacing the first coil are denoted by A, B, C, 
and those replacing the second coil by a, b, c, 
the mutual inductance between the coils is 
given by 

^(25(MAa+ Mo. + Mac + Moa) 

+ 40(Ma& + Mb« + Mbc + Moil) + 64 Mb6 

Ni, Ng being the total turns in either coil. 

§ (5) Long Cylinder and Internal Con- 
centric Coaxial Short Cylinder. — ^This case 
has some importance, as it is the form often 
employed in the construction of the standard 
fi.eld used in the calibration of ballistic galvano- 
meters. 

Let, the dimensions of the long cylinder be 
as follows : Length = 2a;, radius = A, number 
of turns = Ni. For the short cylinder, length 
= 2Z, radius = a, number of turns = Ng. 

Then as a first approximation the mutual in- 
ductance is given by multiplying the field at 
the centre of the long coil by the product of 
the number of turns into the area of the short 
coil. This gives 

M,=27r2NiNga2/d,, 
in which + x^. 

This must be modified by two corrections : 

(а) For the radial variation of the field, 

(б) For the axial variation of the field. 
When the correction {a) is applied we obtain 


the mutual inductance if the length I is neg- 
ligible, and correction (6) takes into account 
the length of the short coils. Correction (a) 
is obtained by a simple application of Rosa’s 
circle-cylinder formula already referred to. 
Using three terms of Rosa’s series. Mg must be 
multiplied by 



Correction [b) is obtained by replacing the 
short coil by three equivalent circles. The 
mutual inductance between the long coil and 
either of the two outer circles is less than that 
between the long coil and central circle because 
of the diminution in the axial field as we pro- 
ceed from the mid-point of the long coil 
The diminution may be calculated with the 
help of a table of mutual inductance between 
coaxial circles ; for the effect is as if an 
annulus of width ^^3/5 . 1 were transferred from 
one end of the long coil to the other. The 
method gives for correction (6) 

-i n/|. Js/p) 


in which the notation m{d) indicates the mutual 
inductance between two circles of radii A and 
a at distance d. ' 

In illustration of this method let A = 5, a =4, 
2a;=30, 2Z=5, Ni=300, N2=200. 

The first approximation gives 

Mq=M 9848 millihenries. 

After applying correction (a ) — 

Mj— 1-20123 millihenries. 

After applying correction (6) — 

M== 1-19990 millihenries. 

Complicated series formulae for this case 
have been given by Roiti,^ Soarlo and Ainy,^ 
and Russell,® and the above example has been 
treated by Rosa using each of the above 
series. He finds by Roiti’s formula 

M= 1-1998950, 
by Searle and Airey’s formula 
1-1998957, 

by Russell’s formula 

M-=M9989. 


Rosa states that the convergence is nioat 
satisfactory in the case of Soarlo and Airoy’s 
formula. 

It is important to notice the balancing effect 
of the radial and axial corrections. In fact 
Gray^ shows that if the ratio of length to 


Bureau of Standards Bulletin, iil 309. 
Electrician, 1905, Ivi. 318. 

Phil Mag., 1907, xiii. 420. 

Absolute Measurements, ii. Part I. 274. 
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radius in either coil is n/ 3 to 1 a.nd ajk is 
small, tlie two corrections cancel each other 
and the simple form Mq is sufficient. 

The case when the short coil is external to 
the long coil is obtained hy interchanging A 
and a in the above method. 

§ (6) Self Inductance of Circxilab Coils. — 
The self inductance of circular coils of various 
sections may foe ofotained by integration, treat- 
ing the problem as one for the mutual in- 
ductance between two coincident coils. The 
more important results obtained hy this 
method are as follows : 

(i.) Circular Sectioii.'^ — 

L=4xN2(!|(i + log. Sajp + pV24®2 - 1-75 }. 

( 6 ) 

in which a is the radius of the coil, p that of 
the section, and N is the total number of 
turns. When N=l, this gives tho self in- 
ductance of a ring of circular wire when the 
current is uniformly distributed over the 
section. It is thus only suitable for steady or 
low frequency alternating currents. In the 
case of very high frequency curren ts the current 
distributes itself only on the skin of tho con- 
ductor, and the appropriate formula in this 
case 2 is 

l=4?ra|(^l -^2^ logs Sajp -2}- (U 

(ii.) /Single layer cylindrical coil of N turns J — 

L=V . ^'{{l-A“)K-(l-21>')E-)y}, (8) 

in which a is tho coil radius, b the coil length' 
h^=-Aa^l{4a^-\-b% K and E are compiote 
elliptic integrals of the first and second kind 
with k as modulus. 

Eight series formulae may bo developed 
from the above exact formula^ on© or the 
other of which is suitable for any ratio of a 
to b. Tor practical pourposos it is useful to 
write 

L=mQ, . . ... (9) 

and to tabulate Q as a function of a/6. See 
Table II 

(iii.) Single-layer flat coil of n Purns ^er 
centimetre inner radms r, oicter radius M . — 
Spielrein ^ has developed two formulae suit- 
able for this case which will cover all possible 
values of r/R. Computation is facilitated by 
writing 

E=:n2R^Q^ . . . (19) 

in which Q' is a tabulated function of r/R. 
See Table III. 

‘ Bayleigh’s Collected Papers, ii. 15. 

^ Grover, P/^i/5. Rev., 1901, xxx. 787. 

® Xorenz, Wied. Annal, 1879, ^11. 101. 

^ liTomwich.Qtmrterli/ Journal of Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, 'M., 1913, clxKvi 363, 381; Butterworth, 
Phil. Map., If) 16, xxxi. 276. 

® Archiv.f. Blectrot., 1915, iii. 187. 


q:ABLB II 

Self Inductance oj a Singh Layer Solenoid 
L=:N2aQ 


a 

b ‘ 

Q. 

0-10 

3-6324 

0-15 

5-2337 

0*29 

6-7102 

0-25 

8-0747 

0*30 

9-3389 

0-35 

10-5135 

0*40 

11-6079 

0-45 

12-6300 

0*60 

13-5889 

0-69 

15-3380 

0-79 

16-8984 

0*80 

18-3035 


a 

b' 

Q. 

0-99 

19-5704 

1 -09 

20-74:63 

M9 

21-8205 

1*29 

22-8150 

1*3(> 

23-7401 

1*4() 

24-6048 

1*50 

25-4161 

1*60 

26-1801 

1-70 

26-9018 

1 -80 

27-5855 

1-90 

28-2349 

2*00 

28-8534 


h ==Helt' inductance of solenoid. h «I('ngth. 
ct = radius - h tohil tu rns. 


Table III 

Selj Inductance of Flat Coil 


r 

II' 

(ih 

r 

ii’ 

Qh 

r 

11 ’ 

QK 

0*00 

6-970 

0*36 

5-996 

0*70 

2-528 

0*05 

6-964 

0*40 

5-632 

0*75 

1'948 

0*10 

6-930 

0-45 

5-213 1 

0*80 

1-397 

0*15 

6-845 

0*50 

4-743 : 

0*85 

0-881)2 

0*20 

6-728 

0*55 

4-231 j 

0*90 

0-4574 

0*25 

6-544 

0*60 

3-682 i 

0*95 

0-1394 

0*30 

6-300 

0*65 

3-105 

1-00 

0-0000 


L=aelf inductaneoof coll. 

turns per unit IciiKtli. 
11— outer nwliiiH of coil, 
inner radius of coil. 


(iv.) Rectangular Section. — Tliis case has 
been treated doy ■Weinstein,® Stofiui ’ ami 
Lylo,8 

Lyle’s formula is tho most accurate one and 
is as follows : 

L = 47raN2| log*, ^ 


/ jLi j j \ nil 


in which a is tho mean radius of the coil, 

N the number of turns, 

d2==:62..j„;.2 ^l)©ro 

6— tho axial width oftheeoil, 
c— the radial depth of the coil, 

and 7711^ rn^, /(,, Zg, are funotions of 
bje, which are given ia Tables IW and W on 
following page: 


® Wied. Annal, 1884, X3ci. 829, 

’ Ibid., 1884;, xxli, 113. 

8 Hoy, Soo. jphii. Pram,, 1914, cojciil, A* 421-435, 
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Table IV 

Coefficients mg, m3, Iq, Zg, Z3 in Formula ( 11 ) 
b>c 


cjb. 

100 mi. 

10 * 

10 ® m . j . 

/ o . 

100 h. 

10 ‘ h. 

10 ® k. 

e/b. 

0*00 

3-125000 

- 9-7656 

76-29 

0-5000000 

0-781250 

6-5104 

- 69-30 

0-00 

•025 

3*123699 

- 9-7463 

76-01 

•5252663 

•783689 

6-4896 

- 68-94 

•025 

•05 

3-119805 

- 9-6886 

75-14 

-5489951 

•790984 

6-4274 

- 67-88 

•06 

•10 

3-104373 

- 9-4613 

71-79 

-5924342 

•819830 

6-1838 

_ 63-77 

•10 

•15 

3-079157 

- 9-0942 

66-50 

-6310248 

•866769 

6-7944 

- 57-35 

•15 

•20 

3-044872 

- 8-6040 

59-67 

-6652018 

•930230 

6-2827 

- 49-20 

•20 

•25 

3-002451 

- 8-0115 

51-78 

-6953236 

1-008207 

4-6774 

- 39-99 

•25 

•30 

2-952982 

- 7-3402 

43-36 

-7217163 

1-098406 

4-0102 

- 30-44 

•30 

•35 

2-897643 

- 6-6144 

34-88 

•7446891 

1-198386 

3-3128 

- 21-17 

•35 

•40 

2-837644 

- 5-8573 

26-77 

•7645392 

1-305696 

2-6145 

- 12-70 

•40 

•45 

2-774168 

- 5-0903 

19-34 

■7815523 

1-417987 

1-9404 

- 6-39 

•45 

•50 

2-708333 

- 4-3316 

12-82 

•7960019 

1-533097 

1-3107 

+ -66 

•60 

•55 

2-641155 

- 3-5961 

7-32 

•8081473 

1-649113 

•7400 

+ 6-05 

•55 

•60 

2-573529 

- 2-8951 

+ 2-89 

•8182324 

1-764399 

+ -2378 

8-17 

•60 

•65 

2-506224 

- 2-2366 

- -51 

•8264842 

1-877606 

- -1912 

10-03 

•65 

•70 

2-439877 

- 1-6260 

- 2-94 

•8331124 

1-987664 

- -5460 

10-82 

-70 

•75 

2-375000 

- 1-0656 

- 4-52 

•8383088 

2-093763 

- -8287 

10-73 

•75 

•80 

2-311992 

- -5563 

- 5-37 

•8422476 

2-195318 

- 1-0437 

9-97 

•80 

•85 

2-251149 

- -0970 

- 5-61 

•8450864 

2-291944 

- 1-1966 

8-73 

•85 

•90 

2-192680 

-H -3141 

- 5-37 

•8469663 

2-383421 

- 1-2939 

7-16 

•90 

•95 

2-136717 

+ -6800 

- 4-75 

•8480134 

2-469663 

- 1-3425 

6-42 

•95 

1-00 

2-083333 

+ 1-0037 

- 3-85 

•8483397 

2-550686 

- 1-3490 

3-62 

1-00 

1-05 

2-032551 

+ 1-2888 

- 2-75 

•8480444 

2-626593 

- 1-3199 

1-83 

1-06 

I^IO 

1-984351 

+ 1-5387 

- 1-53 

•8472152 

2-697542 

- 1-2613 

+ -13 

MO 


Table V 
oh 


bfe. 

100 mi. 

10 * mo . 

10 ® m ; j . 

4 . 

100 h. 

10 * h. 

10 ® h. 

hie. 

0-00 

1-041667 

2-3872 

14-97 

0-5000000 

3-732639 

4-1667 

17-05 , 

0-00 

•025 

1-042978 

2-3913 

15-01 

-5252663 

3-732506 

4-1614 

17-00 

•025 

•05 

1-046862 

2-4035 ^ 

15-13 

•5489951 

3-731810 

4-1434 

16-81 

•05 

•10 

1-062294 

2-4508 

15-59 

•5924342 

3-727159 

4-0584 

15-88 

•10 

•15 

1-087510 

2-5237 

16-25 

•6310248 

3-716052 

3-8971 

14-13 

•15 

•20 

1-121795 

2-6140 

16-96 

•6652018 

3-696644 

3-6550 

11-60 

•20 

•25 

1-164216 

2-7115 

17-56 

•6953236 

3-667845 

3-3359 

8-45 

•25 

•30 

1-213685 

2-8057 

17-91 

•7217163 

3-629250 

2-9510 

+ 4-98 

•30 

•35 

1-269024 

2-8859 

17-89 

•7446891 

3-581036 

2-5161 

+ 1-49 

•35 

•40 

1-329023 

2-9430 

17-42 

•7645392 

3-523847 

2-0499 

- 1-73 

•40 

•45 

1-392498 

2-9694 

16-49 

•7815523 

3-458662 

1-5715 

- 4-42 

•45 

-50 

1-458333 

2-9601 

15-11 

•7960019 

3-386676 

1-0990 

- 6*44 

•50 

•55 

1-525512 

2-9119 

13-36 

•8081473 

3-309190 

+ -6479 

- 7-68 

i -55 

-60 

1-593137 

2-8239 

11-33 

•8182324 

3-227522 

+ -2308 

- 8-16 

•60 

■65 

1-660442 

2-6971 

9-11 

•8264842 

3-142942 

- -1431 

- 7-93 

•65 

•70 

1-726790 

2-5337 

6-83 

•8331124 

3-056619 

- -4677 

- 7-09 

•70 

•75 

1-791667 

2-3372 

4-58 

•8383088 

2-969599 

-7400 

- 5-77 

•75 

•80 

1-854675 

2-1114 

+ 2-44 

•8422476 

2-882783 

- -9592 

- 4-09 

•80 

•85 

1-915518 

1-8608 

+ -48 

•8450864 

2-796929 

- 1-1265 

- 2-21 

•85 

-90 

1-973987 

1-5898 

- 1-24 

•8469663 

2-712655 

- 1-2448 

.23 

•90 

-95 

2-029950 

1-3028 

- 2-69 

•8480134 

2-630449 

- 1-3175 

+ 1-74 

-95 

1-00 

2-083333 

1-0037 

- 3-85 

•8483397 

2-550686 

- 1-3490 

+ 3-62 

1-00 

1-05 

2-134116 

•6963 

- 4-71 

•8480444 

2-473638 

- 1-3437 

+ 5-34 

1-05 

1-10 

2-182315 

•3839 

- 5-28 

•8472152 

2-399492 

- 1-3062 

+ 6-86 

MO 
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This formula fails when dja l)ecomes large. 
Tor long coils (bfa'>-4) the following formula ^ 
will give an accuracy of 1 in 10,000 : 

/ h \ 

I' = I'o(l-“g+%2-7|{;:i), . (12) 

in which 

L„=K^-'(l + 2^+3j)N^. 

N is the total nimiber of turns, 
b is the coil length, 
r the inner radius, 

H the outer radius, 

and a, /5, y functions of r/R given in 
Table VI. 

Table VI 


Coefficients a, (3, y in Formula (12) 


r 

IV 

a. 


y- 

0-0 

0-73238 

0-33333 

0-0953 

0-2 

0-73699 

0-33719 

0-0073 

04 

0-75 674: 

0-35579 

0-1071 

0-6 

0-78447 

0-39042 

0-1306 

0-8 

0-81718 

0-43906 

0-1701 

I'O 

0-84883 

0-50000 

0-2306 


In the intermediate region for which neither 
of the above two formula© apply, reference 
should be made to the method of Rosa.^ It 
should also be noted that the current is 
assumed to be distributed uniformly over the 
rectangular section, i.e. the coil is supposed 
wound with square wire of negligible insulation 
space. A correction is therefore required 
when using circular wire. The method of 
obtaining this correction is given by Maxwell,® 
and involves the use of tjrbles (for which see 
Rosa, loc, cit. p. 140). 

§ (7) Rectilineae Circuits. — The mutual 
inductance between rectilinear circuits of thin 
wire ixiay be calculated from "Noumann’s 
formula (1), and usually only elementary in- 
tegrations are involved. The simplest and 
most important case is that of two parallel 
filaments of length Z and separation d. The 
mutual inductance for this case is 

M=2(i log. 

In many cases djl is small, and then 

M=2Z(^loge ^ - 1^ approximately. (14) 

Formula (14) may be applied to determine 
the self inductance of long straight conductors 
of various sections by integration over the 
section of the conductors. The result is the 

^ Butterworth, PA?! Mag., 1915, xxix. 501. 

** Bureau oj Standards Bulletin, 1012, viii. 138. 

® Elect and Mag. ii. S 693. 


same as if the conductor were leplaeed by 
two equivalent fiilanientB at distance apart D 
such that 




in which the summation is btdween every 
possible pair of elementary filameiitH in the 
section. 

D is called the “ geometric mean distance ” 
(G.M.D.) of the section. 

When D is known th(3 self inductaneii of tlie 
conductor in que.stion is given by 

L=2i(log„l-l). . . (15) 

1‘he same method will apply to the mutual 
inductance between two parallel eonclueting 
bars provided the current tlistribution is 
uniform. For the details of calculation of 
geometric mean distances referonce sbould be 
made to Maxwell’s MUctrieity and MagmUsm 
(vol. ii. §§ 691-693), and to a paper by 
Rosa {Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1907, 
iv. 326).^ 

The more important geometrical mean dis- 
tances are given below. 

(A) For S(3lf inductances. 

(1) Rectangular area (a xb) from itself : 

log„ D =log,, s/a“H- 6* - i log„ 1 + - i 

log. ^/iH- “ + j “ tan-i I ^ tan -1 “ - 

If 6 —0, the above reduces to 


D^O‘2rma. 

If 6=: a, 

D-^0-22362(2a), 

while for any values of a and 6, if wo write 


I)-:0-2235(a+6), 

the error is always less than 2 in 10€O. 


(2) Circular area of radius a : 

D=ae-'i = 0-7788a* 

(3) Annular area, external radius internal 
radius a^, 

X’be exact formula is 

loge, D =log - log x/{x^ - 1)^ -f (S ^ a?®)/4(a;® « 1 ), 
in which x—ajasr 

Computation is, however, simplified by ex- 
panding in powers of (« - J)Jx («Z say). 

Then 

log« D=log„ -«/S+ • . . 

(B) For mutual induefcanoes between pa»IM 

bars. 


* See also a paper 
Scientijio No. 


Silsbea {JBumm of Standards 
1, 1910, p, 875). 
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(1) Two circles whose centres are at a dis- 
^ tance d apart ; 

—I r-| T>=:d. 

( 2 ) Two rectangular bars 
^ (each axb) separated by insula- 

tion of width g perpendicular 
to the side a. The general 
formula is very complicated, 

hut in the important case where 

bja and gja are small and the 
bars form a go and return 
circuit of length I, the total self inductance 
is given by 

L=4Z|-|(3^ - S) - 

+ log “ - 2/3* log j 8 + 7 * log 7 - 254 log s) j- , 

in which 

a=(2b+g)la, ^ = {b + g)la, y-gja, b-bja. 

(3) Circular annular area and internal area 
of any shape. 

If are the external and internal radii 

of the enveloping annulus, 

:^=log«ai-i/2-^2/i2 + i-760 . . . ' 
in which i=(ai s b 
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I. Intbodtjctory 
§ (1) Self and Mutual Inductance. — 
The effects of inductance (whether mutual or 
self) only occur when the current is varied, 
this being expressed mathematically in the 
equations 

Cj and 62 = M-t- 


dt^ 


where and eg are the voltages induced (at 
any moment) in a primary and secondary 
circuit respectively by variation of i^, the 
current in the primary, L being the self 
mductance of the primary, and M the mutual 
inductance between primary and secondary. 
In most practical work the unit in which L 
and M are expressed is the henry. With an 
inductance of 1 henry the induced voltage is 
1 volt when the current is changing at the 
rate of 1 ampere per second. 

With an ironless circuit possessing self 
inductance, the current produces a magnetic 
field whose lines interlink the circuit, 1 henry 
giving 10 ® line -turns per ampere of current, 
and similarly for the flux-turns in a secondary 
circuit when mutual inductance is present. 
Thus if a current i produces a flux $ in a circuit 
of N turns, we may usually write 

L=10”®N4> henries. 


remembering, however, that if ferromagnetic 
material is present the conditions are more 
complicated. In what follows we shall in 
general express all inductances in henries and 
the convenient aubmultiples, millihenries 
(mH or mhen) and microhenries (^ccH or 
^hen). To convert to absolute units the 
relation is 

1 henry = 10® abhenries, 

an abhenry being the absolute electromagnetic 
C.G.S. unit of inductance. As the dimensions 
of inductance (when expressed in the electro- 
magnetic system) are merely length, 1 ablicniy 
is sometimes written as 1 cm. ; in this notation 

1 microhenry =1000 cm. 

§ (2) Effective Resistance and Induct- 
ance. — If a direct current I passing through 
a circuit dissipates power of the amount RP, 
then R is called the resistance of the circuit. 
If, however, the current is an alternating one 
of effective value I, and if the circuit contains 
inductive coils with iron cores, condensers 
with absorptive dielectrics, vibrators, or other 
apparatus which consume alternating power, 
then in general more power will be dissipated 
by the alternating current than by the direct. 
If the alternating current I spends R'P 
watts, R' is called the effective resistance of 
the circuit. Usually it varies with the fre- 
quency of the alternating current, sometimes 
also with the value of the current {e.g* when 
magnetic hysteresis is present). Sometimes 
the direct current resistance is called the 
ohmic resistance, but a more suitable name 
is much to be desired. 

The apparent self inductance of a coil as 
measured at its terminals is altered if iron or 
closed secondary circuits are brought near it, 
and the term effective self inductance is con- 
venient to describe the modified value. 

§ (3) Impedance and Reactance.— In a 
circuit of resistance R and self induotanco L, 
let 

V be the instantaneous terminal voltage, 

i the instantaneous current, 

V and I being the corresponding effective 

. values. 

Also let the pulsatance w = 27rw, where n is 

the frequency, and let j = s/~h 

Then in symbolic notation 

2: = v/i=R^-Ljw, . , . (1) 

where z may be called the symbolic or vectorial 
impedance. Taking effective (or square root 
of mean square) values, we have 

Z is called the impedance^ and Leo tlio 
reactance of the circuit ; the reciprocal of the 
reactance is called the admittance. If there 
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is series capacitame K also in the circuit, 
iastead of equation (1) we have 

2=R+(Lj«-gy. . .(3) 

and Z=R2+ . • (4) 

Tte total reactance is now ^Xu— ~y 

It will be noticed tliat a series condenser of 
capacitance K is equivalent to a negative self 
inductance of value l/Kw^ equivalence 

furnishes us with, a very useful practical 
device, by which any method o£ measurement 
involving self inductances nxajr give a corre- 
sponding method involving one or more 
condensers instead. It is only necessary to 
write the equivalent 1/Kw^ for each L to be 
changed in the original equations and then to 
examine the new equations to see that they 
are not practically iinpcjssiblo. Eor example, 
they must not require negative values of 
resistance — a condition which at once mahes 
a method impossible. 

When LKw^=:l, the reactance is zero, and 
the circuit behaves as if it were non -inductive, 
the impedance reaching its niiniinum. value 
R. The circuit is then said to be olootrically 
tuned for pulsatanco w (or frequency i\). 

II. Sources oi Current 

§ (4) iNTRODircTORr. — ^Eor all measurements 
of inductance a source of current that can be 
varied in some systematic manner is required. 
In tlie older days this variation usually con- 
sisted of a single make and break or reversal of 
a steady direct current, but in modern times 
the use of periodically interrupted or alternat- 
ing currents has become general ; as the 
frequency of such’ current ia increased the 
inductive effects become more and more 
prominent, and following on the introduction 
of suitable detecting and measuring instru- 
ments for alternating currents the modem 
methods give very much greater sensitivity 
and accuracy of observation than the earlier 
ones. When direct current is used all that is 
necessary as a source is an. ordinary battery, 
preferably of steady voltage ; for alternating 
or interrupted current a very wide range of 
frequency has to be dealt with, and a great 
variety of arrangements have been used, some 
of them extremely simple and cheap, and others 
much more elaborate and often requiring 
considerable power to drive them. We pro- 
ceed to describe a number cf differonb types, 
giving their capabilities and ranges of fre- 
quency, so that the experimenter may be able 
to select a type meeting bis requirements and 
adapted to the power- available. 

§ (6) Use of Transioemer. — E irstib should 
be remarked that ia nearly all cases it is best 


to connect working apparatus to iho source 
through a small transformer having a. nuinlxsr 
of separate windings, so as to afford Ji wide 
choice of working voltage. TJiis transformer 
must have a well -closed magnetic ciremit, for 
any magnetic leakage in the vicinity of the 
testing apparatus is almost certain to give 
trouble and cause errors that may iiot easily 
be detected. (For the same reason it may often 
be necessary to arrange the source a,t a long 
distance from the test tables.) It is of great 
advantage to Ixavo a conducting scuMjen ^ 
interposed between the ]>riinary and soc5ondary 
windings of tlie transformer and conneetcxl to 
earth. It must of course bo of Riieli a form 
as not to allow any eddy-current eff’(Kd;. 
The function of sucli a soreen is to nunitinso 
the effects of leakage and more j)artieularly 
of capacity to eartli in parts of the testing 
circuit. 

It is always desirablf3 to repeat readings with 
the connections to the secondary of tlio trans- 
former reversed. If any diflorenoD is obsorvod, 
it nearly always indicates prejudioial effects 
of capacity to earth (or rnagnetio leakages). 

The following data of a type of ennall transformer 
much used in the National Physical Laboratory 
will indicate a construction found by long experienoo 
to work satisfactorily. The core consists of an 
anchor ring of inner diameter 12 cm., outer 20 cm., 
and about 16 sq. cm. cross-section, formed of silicon- 
iron (Stalloy) stami)ingH insulatod from on© another. 
The windings arc insulated from one another by 
silk ribbon., each sot. of turns (oxoept tlie P) being 
evenly distributed round tlie ring to avoid magnetic 
leakage. After winding the whole is inunerst'd in 
hot melted parallm wax. The nuinbers of liirnH 
in. the sections aro as follows: I00,l()<hl00 for 
primary; 100 for earth Horcen ; 100,100,100,100, 
live of 10, and fiv(.% of 1 as st‘coudiiri(,‘H, '‘.rhc (nirth 
screen here oonHists of a H(q, of turns e<mi[)l('t(dy 
covering the ring, one (uu! Ix'ing carUusl and the 
other left free. Honudinn*R i t is ad vantugt'oiis to liave 
also an outer winding as j[)art of the; earth scr('(‘n. 

§ (6) ALTKitNATOR.— “All altoniator forniH a 
couvanient source, (‘-spaciully if it gives 
approximately Bine wuvo voltage nud can 
be run at constant speed, (lurront from an 
alternating lighting supply is aomciimes (piite 
suitable. When the alternator is driven by a 
direct ourrent motor run, from an nusteady 
source the speed can bo .k<q>t womhudully 
steady by means of a Hchuholtz automatic 
regulator mounted on the shaft of the alter- 
nator. The principle on wliioh it acts is 
simple. When the epood rincss slightly above 
the normal a weight controlksd by a sp.ring is 
slightly displaced by the incu'eased oimtrifngal 
action, and closes an okmtrkj <i(>ijtact which 
short-oirouits a portion of the regi.ilaiiug 
resistance in the shunt circuit of the motor, 
and thus lowers the speed. With Qiobo’s 

0. A. Campbell, BUctriced World and Bnoinc&t 
1904, xlill. 047. 
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modification ^ constancy of speed to 1 part in 
1000 is in general easily obtained. 

When extreme constancy of speed is req[uired the 
best plan is to mount a suitable commutator on the 
shaft of the alternator and connect it up with a good 
mica condenser as if measuring the capacity by 
MaxweH’s method. (See article on “Capacity.’’) 
The movement of the galvanometer light-spot to 
one side or the other of the scale gives an extremely 
sensitive indication of whether the speed is above or 
below the normal desired value, and thus enables 
an auxiliary observer to control the speed with the 
greatest nicety by the application of some form of 
variable brake (e.g. by simple hand pressure on the 
rim of a fly-wheel). 

For low frequencies (10 up to 200 - per 
sec.) a quite ordinary alternator is suffi- 
cient. . With motor driving the very slow 
speeds can be best obtained by separately 
exciting the motor field with normal voltage 
and running the armature from a few storage 
cells. For audio frequencies (200 up to 



Tig. 1. — Bolezalek High-freguency Alternator. 


end of the shaft. By loading this dynamo 
much greater steadiness of speed is obtained 
when the bearing friction is made only a frac- 
tion of the total power used. 

A smaller type, shown in Fig. 2, goes up to 


3600 per sec. 
with a disc of 
60 teeth, and 
has an output 
of 1*7 watts at 
3000 ~ per sec. 
(for 200 ohms 
and resonance). 
The motor has 
two slip rings 
connected with 



Tig. 2. — Bmall .Dolezaleh Higli- 
frequehcy Alternator. 


the armature winding for connecting up a brake 
resistance applying a variable load for control- 
ling the speed. The wave form is not free 
from harmonics, hut these may be largely 
suppressed by inserting a variable condenser 
in the working circuit and adjusting it to give 
resonance for the fundamental frequency. 
The tuning is best done by having a thermal 
or other suitable ammeter in the working 
circuit and altering the capacity until the 
ammeter shows maximum current. This 


electrical tuning is of general application to 
almost any source of alternating current. It 
not only tends to suppress harmonics, but 
also, by reducing the total impedance of the 
circuit, often allows a much greater output 
to be obtained from the source. 


In G. A. CampbelTs Wave Filter,® by means 
of a multiple system of condensers and in- 


10,000 ~ per sec.), which include the range 
used in telephonic work, special alternators 
have been designed. The simplest of these 
machines are of the inductor type, in which a 
toothed iron disc is rotated close to the poles 
of an electromagnet magnetised by a winding 
carrying direct current. Secondary coils are 
wound on the magnet near the poles, and as 
the teeth pass the poles the resulting variation 
of magnetic flux induces an alternating voltage 
in these polar coils, from which alternating 
current can be obtained. 

A machine of this type designed by 
Dolezalek,® and supplied by Messrs. Siemens 
Bros. & Co,, is shown in Fig. 1. The toothed 
disc has 100 teeth and is built up of several 
hundred thin iron sheets. It can he run at a 
speed of 3000 revs, per min., which gives a 
frequency of 5000 - per sec. The output at 
3600 per sec. is about 7 watts with 200 
ohms in the external circuit and resonance. 
The machine is run by a direct - coupled 
motor, and in order to keep the speed more 
steady a small dynamo is coupled to the other 

^ E. Cliebe, Zeits. ImtrumentenJc,. 1909, xxix. 205: 
Blectrmmi, 1909-10, Ixiv. 509. 

2 E. Dolezalek, Zeits. Instrumentenlc., 1903, xxiii. 
240. 


ductances, the harmonics are very effectively 
suppressed. 

§ (7). — The Duddell alternator* shown in Fig. 
3 is a much more elaborate and powerful 



Fig, 3. — ^Duddell Alternator for Audio Frequencies. 


machine and is designed to give very nearly 
a pure sine wave form. For tins reason the 
stator consists of a well - laminated smooth 
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ring wound like a gramme ring, the compara- 
tively long air-gap between it and the rotor 
ensuring that the armature reaction is kept 
low, and hence the wave form only slightly 
distorted when the machine is loaded. The 
rotor, of 20 cm. diameter and with 30 salient 
poles, carries the field winding and is run up 
to a maximum speed of 8000 revs, per min. 
The working range of frequency is from 100 
up to 2000 per sec. As an output of 10 
watts can be obtained at any frequency of 
this large range, the output at the highest 
speed is considerable, being about 500 watts 
(6 amperes at 100 volts). The field excitation 
is from a battery at 35 volts. The wave form 
is not absolutely pure, but contains a slight 
third harmonic. 

§ (8). — Distinct in type from either of the 
above machines is the high-frequency alter- 
nator described by Hartmann -Kampf.^ It 
requires no exciting current, as permanent 
magnets are used. These are of horseshoe 
form, 24 of them being mounted in ring form 
with their poles facing inwards and surround- 
ing a slot-wound armature. The ring of 
magnets and the armature are rotated in 
opposite directions, each with a maximum 
speed of 4000 revs, per sec. The minimum 
output is 500 watts. By passing the current 
through an iron-cored choking coil a fair 
approximation to sine wave form is obtained. 

§ (9). — ^When only a very small amount of power 
is required, a minute inductor alternator can be 
easily constructed by taking the magnet (with its 
polar windings) from a two-pole telephone receiver 
and fixing it with its poles very close to the rim 
of a finely toothed disc of well-laminated iron. The 
disc can he mounted directly on the spindlo of a 
small motor or else on a separate spindle with belt 
drive. The current is taken from the polar windings. 

§ (10) Interruptees. — Very often a quite 
satisfactory source consists of an interrupter 
of some kind by which the current from a 
battery (or other direct current source) is 
made and broken periodically. Sometimes 
this intormittent current is applied directly 
to the measuring apparatus, but more often 
it is turned into alternating current by inter- 
posing a transformer. There are many typos 
of such interrupters for various purposes other 
than that of measurement. For example, 
under the name of “ buzzers ” they are very 
largely used in signalling of all kinds, and 
many of the types evolved for this purpose 
are quite useful for inductance testing. It 
will suffice, however, to describe one or two 
types, but before proceeding to details we 
shall discuss a trouble which is common to 
nearly all such apparatus, namely, the sparking 
at the contacts. 

Suppremion of Contact Sparking . — When a 
circuit is broken by separating two mehillio 

1 R. Hartmann-Kllmpf, Thya. ZeitB., 1909, x. 1018. 


conductors the resulting s])ark is often trouble- 
some, especially when tlie cii-cuit lias consider- 
able inductance (or, to be more (irecise, a higli 
time constant), which is a <iuito usual case 
in inductance testing. In the majority of 
interrupters tlie contact surfaces or points 
are made of platinum because of Its high 
melting-point and i*(‘siHtanc{^ to oxidation ; 
in some instancoa it lias been found possibli^ 
to replace it by solid tungsten.^ 

But even with the liest material for the 
contact pieces there is usually t-reulile of 
sticking, uncertainty of contact, etc., unless 
means are used to loasoii or snppn^ss the 
spark. Either of the two following riKithods 
will in general reduce and often pra,ctically 
suppress the olijectionable sparking. When, 
however, the interru|:)ter has to deal with 
considerable animints of power, the jiroblcm 
of spark suppression does not admit of Bxieh 
easy solution. 

Method A . — Across the contact break are con- 
nected (as shown in Fig. 4) a condenser and a nom 

induotive resistance in 

parallel, the resistance 
being adjusted to give Oontaoi 
minimum sparking. The 

disadvantage of this 

method is that a certain IflO. 4 , 

amount of current always 

remains flowing even when the contact is left 
broken. This does not occur in the following method. 

Method B. — As shown in Fig. 5, a condenser and 
a resistance in S(‘riesaro ooniu'oted across the break. 

When the interrupter is 

working on any actual 
load the resistance can Contact 
usually bo adjusted so 

as to make the sparking — 

negligible. CDiis system PlU, 5 , 

is also of great valm^ 

for relays and othm’ instruments with delicate 
contacts. ) 

For either metliotl an ordinary xiaraffin-jiaper con- 
denser of 1 or 2 rnitirofarads capacity is geiu-rivlly 
sufficient. In Method A the reHiHianoo may have 
to he higli (thousands of ohms), whilci in Method B 
it may range from 1 ohm up to si'viTal hundri'd 
ohms. In certain ease's a eoiulensi'r aloiu- may he 
formed best, and somt'tinies (as usi'd by Helmholtz, 
1872) a resistance! without any oondt'nsi'r will sufiion. 

§{I1) Wire iNTERUin^TEii.—For fre<iuenci(‘H 
from 30 or 40 up to 300 per Beit tho 
wire interrupter forms a steady but oivsily 
adjustable source. It was usihI by (Iray in 
1875 and by Niemiilk'r ^ in 1870, but more 
fully discussed by M. Wien later,* and a very 
elaborate and aeinirati^ type has biam desox'ibod 
by Hartmann -Kilmpf.^ 

In most of the tyiii'S a steid wire (iiiadtr 

« W, I). Cbolldgc, AmJ.F.W. Pm., 1010, mix. 

058. 

» E. Nicmoller, Wied. Ann., 1871), vl. 802. 

* M. Wien, iVwd. Ann., 1801, xlll. 508. 

® It. Ilartmaim-Kilmpf, Mektro-akxtdUche 
mohungen, 1903. 
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tension), maintained in steady vibration by 
an electric circuit, interrupts periodically 
another circuit from the same or another 
battery. The following description refers to 
the form used at the National Physical 
Laboratory. The general arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 6, and the connections of the 
circuits in Fig. 7. On a long iron bed AB are 
mounted the two lathe-heads C and D, having 
screws of coarse and fine pitch respectively, 
and a wire GH of piano steel is stretched 
between them, the two screws giving coarse 



Pig. 6. 


and fine adjustment of the tension. Two 
short pieces of nickel wire are soldered to the 
wire GH near its middle point and project 
downwards into mercury cups (P and Q), each 
consisting of a porcelain crucible mounted on 
a pivoted support which can' be raised or 
lowered by a nut on a vertical screw in order 
to keep the mercury surface at just the right 
level. An electromagnet M is supported with 
its poles directly over the middle of the wire, 
and its height is also adjustable. 

The driving circuit {Fig. 7) is from G 
through contact P, magnet M, and resistance 
Tf the contact being shunted merely by a 
resistance S. These resistances r and S are 



ordinary 200-volt glow-lamps. If the height 
of P is properly adjusted and the wire is set 
into vibration (by slightly twanging it) this 
electrical circuit will maintain it in steady 
vibration at its natural frequency, which can 
be set to a desired value by altering the tension 
and tuning by the method of beats against a 
tuning-fork or other standard of pitch. 

The second circuit is from G through 
contact Q, primary winding of transformer T, 
and resistance R, the working circuit being 
taken from the secondary of the transformer. 

To prevent the oxidation of the mercury by the 
spark the mercury surface is covered with a layer of 
paraffin oil 5 or 6 mm. deep. This gradually forms 
a sludge with the mercury. To keep the contacts 


in good order the sludge should be skimmed off from 
time to time and a little fresh paraffin addcKi. The 
paraffin oil is preferable to alcohol, wliich is commonly 
used, as the oxidation of the alcohol forms aldehyde 
which makes the air of the room both unpleasant 
and unhealthy. 

For the lower frequencies it is sometimes 
convenient to clamp a small weight to the 
middle of the wire. For the higher frequencies 
two sliding bridges can be placed under the 
wire to reduce the working length. 

§ (12). — The wire interrupter of Arons ^ works 
on a different principle. The wire is of 
non-magnetic material and, near its middle 
point, passes through the transverse field of 
a powerful electromagnet. In series with the 
wire is a mercury contact which is opened 
and closed by a stirrup carried by the wire. 
The exciting current of the magnet is kept 
constant (from a separate source) and the 
current through the wire only is interrupted. 

The great advantage of the wire interrupter is 
that it gives a very steady (and easily adjustable) 
frequency. The current in the working circuit, 
however, is by no means of sine wave form, unless 
the harmonics are suppressed by electrical timing. 

A wire interrupter may be set up at no great dis- 
tance from the testing table, but care must be taken 
to avoid disturbances from the alternating magnetic 
field of the electromagnet (of the first type). The 
field at a distance can be considerably reduced by 
specially designing the magnet. To detect the 
presence of errors due to such stray fields, the magnet 
circuit should be reversed and the measurement 
repeated, a change in the result usually indicating 
disturbance of this kind. Similarly with nearly all 
the other sources here described, the observer must 
always be on his guard against stray alternating 
magnetic fields. 

§ (13) TuNING-FOEK lN-TBBEUFrEE.~A tim- 
ing-fork may be maintained in vibration by 
the same method as the wire, the contact 
breaker being a platinum or nickel wire 
dipping into mercury. This system works 
quite well with a large fork for frequencies up 
to 200 or perhaps 250 -- per sec. For higher 
frequencies the contact breaker often consists 
of a slightly springy platinum wire or strip ^ 
working against a flat surface of platinum 
mounted on the end of a screw by which the 
contact can be adjusted. As in the case of 
the wire interrupter a second contact can he 
arranged so as to keep the driving circuit 
independent of the working load. A timing- 
fork thus maintained gives a tolerably steady 
frequency. Variations of frequency of several 
parts in 1000 may, however, sometimes 
occur, due to alteration of voltage of the 
driving battery or change of adjustment of 
the contact break. The working current is 
not of sine wave form. If only a quite small 

^ L. Arons, Wied. Ann., 1898, Ixvi. 1177, and E. 
Orlich, EleM. Zeits., 1903, xxiv. 602. 

® A. Giiillet (Lum. Meet. October 16, 1909, p, 81) 
uses a contact against a stretched wire. 
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amount of power is required in the working 
circuit, a much nearer approach to sine wave 
form may be obtained by A. CampbeH’s 
method,^ in which a fork, driven by the 
ordinary contact method, carries on one of 
its limbs a flat coil, which is thus vibrated 
in the non-uniform held of a powerful magnet 
and generates alternating voltage for the 
working circuit. This system suits forks of 
5 to 30 per sec. having large amplitudes. 

§ (14) Electric Trumpet or Buzzer. — An 
ordinary signalling electric trumpet or buzzer 
often forms a very convenient source of 
current. The General Electric 
Company’s typo is illustrated 
in Fig. 8, the three standard 
sizes having frequencies lying 
between 300 and lOOO per 
sec. The working parts are 
shown in diagram in Fig. 9. 
Fia, 8. — Trumpet x platinum point carried by 
Electric Co.). ^ settmg screw A just touches 

a small platinum plate fixed 
to the centre of the telephone diaphragm D, 
behind which there is a bipolar electromagnet 
M with solid iron cores. The buzzer may bo 
used as supplied by merely putting a trans- 
former into its circuit along with a 6- volt 
battery, at the same time checking the spark 
with a condenser and resistance (K and r). 
But in general a more efficient way is to use 
the system suggested by Mr. D. W. Dye as 
shown in Fig. 9. The electromagnet is re- 




EiG. 9. 

wound (with silk-covored wire) with two 
windings P and S, and from the latter the 
working circuit is taken. Between F and S 
is an earth -screen winding, The secondary 
winding S can be designed so that its resist- 
ance suits the apparatus used in the working 
circuit. 

A buzzer of this kind with a battery of accumu- 
lators of 6 or 8 volts gives sufficient power for 
most testing purposes. Tho frequency of the 
current is not constant, but alters with change of 
adjustment of th(3 contact, variation of battery 
voltage, and working load ; it must be determined 
independently at the time of test, if a knowledge of 

^ A. Campbell, Phy$, Soc. Froc., 1919, xxxi. 85. 


its exact value is required. It remaiiiB, however, 
sufficiently constant for most purposeH for liourH 
at a time ; indeed tli£3! arrangeinc‘nt has oft.c'ji Ijtxni 
run continuoinsly for several days, and wlieii in good 
working order can be switched on and off as readily 
as an ordinary lighting sujijjly. The wave, form 
obtained is not sinoidfil, btit, if desired, tuning can 
be applied by a series condenser in tine working 
circuit. The buzszer (with 0 vfilts) iinfortnnately 
gives out a very loud note; it is lU'cn^HsaTy, therefore, 
to enclose it in at least two lioxos w’ell |)a(kl(‘d with 
wadding and, if possible, place it in a distiiiit room, 
bringing the switch loads aaid tho workitig eirtniit 
leads only to tho testing tal)le. l>iHtiince from tho 
testing apparatus has also tlie advantage of getting 
rid of trouble duo to stray inagnetio fields. 

§ (15) Micro :i?hon:e Hummer. — When con- 
.stancy of frequency and a toleraibly piinc wave 
form are required, a microphone htinimer is 
sometimes a convenient source. In the inter- 
rupters, since the circuit is coinplotoly broken 



in each oscillat/ion, the wavo fortn of the 
current is naturally far from punx In a 
micropliQiio, on tho (')tlK3r lu-ind, wo hnvo 
an apparatus which when vibraded ea,uH(‘H 
periodic variations in tho ourrent without 
any complete break of contaidt ; Idu'se varia- 
tions have usually a wiiv(3 form noli far from 
sinoidal. In 1890 A])i)leyar(l “ Hhowed hew a 
tuning-fork could bo cdcntfrically maiiitniried 
by tho help of a micro] fiunie. liis api)aratu.M, 
shown in diagrarn in Fig. 10, wu-h v<'ry siiuphs 
consisting of a tuning-fork V mounted on a 
resonator box G, on tlio top of which n^Bted a 
microphone A (three carbon rnds). A h.*itt< 3 ry 
Bof one cell was comioehMl (,hrough the mi(‘ro- 
phono to an eloctrornngncdi M‘ whos<3 tw^o ])oleH 
were close to the ends of the jirongs of tho 
fork. If the fork is set vibrating, the shaking 
of the microphone oaus<^s ripples in the batU^ry 
current, which, acting through tho nuigiuM, 

^ “ E. Appleyard, M. '1800, xxvi. 57 and 
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M, keep the fork in vibration. Since that time 
various experimenters, using this principle, 
have developed a number of different types of 
microphone hummer for use as a source of 
small alternating current. Taylor ^ used the 
system with (a) a tuning-fork and (b) a tele- 
phone diaphragm as vibrator. The electrical 
connections, which are much the same for 
both types, are shown in Fig. 11. A battery 
P-, B is connected 






Q 


IVI 


through a micro- 
phone capsule A 
carried by a tele- 
phone diaphragm 
D to the primary 
of a transformer 
T. The second- 
ary of the trans- 
former is con- 
nected in series 
with adjustable 
self inductance L 
and capacity K 
to a polar winding Q on the permanent magnet 
M, one or both of the poles of M being close 
to the diaphragm. A portable form of this 
type designed by Dolezalek ^ and suppHed by 
Messrs. Siemens Bros., giving a frequency 
about 550 per sec., is shown in Fig. 12. 

§ (16). — A tuning-fork hummer, however, 
gives a far more constant frequency than the 
type with a diaphragm. Forks of frequencies 
from 250 up to 500 per sec. can be run 
without difficulty, using an ordinary 


no. 11. 



Fig. 12. — Dolezalfeh’s Diaphragm Microphone 
Hummer. 


microphone such as is used for the trans- 
mission of speech, but special precautions® 
must be taken for those of lower frequency 
(50 to 100 - per sec.). A capsule micro- 
phone {e,g. the solid-back ” type, which has 
a mica diaphragm) has a natural frequenoy.v 
of its own, usually of the order of 1000 per 
sec. For the lower frequencies it should 
be loaded with a considerable added mass 
(of the order of 100 to 200 gm.) in order to 
bring the natural frequency nearer that which 
is to be generated. Also the circuit contain- 
ing the secondary of the transformer should 

1 J. E. Taylor, /. Fist. Bl. Eng., 1901, xxxi. 396. 

“ F. Dolezalek, Zeits. Instnimentenh., 1903, xxiii. 
240. 

“ A. Campbell, Pliys. Soc. Proe., 1919, xxxi. 84. 


be tuned so as to have the effective electrical 
frequency near the frequency of the fork. 
For the lower frequencies condensers of the 
order of 20 to 30 microfarads arc sometimes 
required. It should also be remembered 
that ordinary granule microphones usiuilly 
work best when the plane of the diaphragm 
is not vertical hut tilted at a certain angle 
(sometimes about 40°) to the vortical. For 
this reason it is best to mount the microphone 
capsule in such a way as to allow the angle 
of tilt to be varied in order to obtain by trial 
the best position. 

§ (17), — The higher frequencies (1000 up to 
4000 or 5000 per sec.) arc best obtained 
by using a straight steel bar as vibrator, as 
in Campbell’s microphone hummer ^ {Fig. 
13). In this a mild -steel bar of 25 mm. 



Fig. 13. — Campbell Microphone Hmnmer. 


diameter is supported by pieces of cork or 
knife-edges at two nodal points. For such a 
bar the length I in cm. to give any desired 
frequency n can he found from the formula 
1^:10151 s/n. The magnet poles are very 
close to the bar, the distance being adjustable 
by a screw. Either a permanent magnet or 
an electromagnet may be used. In the latter 
case the magnet should he polarised by a 
direct current in a separate winding. Tins 
is most simply achieved by the system shown 
in Fig. 13a, in which the current through the 



microphone keeps the magnet polarised. This 
composite system also works well with tuning- 
forks. Care must bo taken to connect the 
ends of the polar winding in the right direction 

^ A. Campbell, Moy. Soc. Proc. A, 1906, Ixxviii, 209. 
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to the transformer terminals. The working 
current is taken from a third winding on the 
transformer, and this method applies to other 
types as well. The advantages of a micro- 
phone hummer of this type are the great 
constancy of frequency (to 1 or 2 parts in 
1000) and good wave form, but in many cases 
these are outweighed by the fact that the 
output, especially above 1500 ~ per sec., is 
very small and sometimes not sufficient to 
give high accuracy. 

§ (18) Humming Telephone. — ^In 1890 Hib- 
bard ^ discovered that if a telephone and 
microphone are connected through a trans- 
former as for speech {Mg. 14), and the tele- 
phone is held 
against or near 
to the dia- 
phragm of the 
microphone, a 
musical note is 
given out and 
continues as 
long as the in- 
struments re- 
main in that 
position. The pitch of the note is usually 
rather unstable, altering if the relative posi- 
tions of A and B are changed. Many years 
later Professor Larsen,^ of Copenhagen, found 
that the pitch depended on the dimensions 
of the air spaces in the telephone and 
microphone and between them, and starting 
from this discovery he constructed a simple 
alternating current generator giving steady 
frequency, which can also be regulated between 
wide limits. Mg. 15 shows the general 


P 

Pig. 15. 

arrangement of the apparatus. A watch- 
shaped telephone P has two equal open 
brass tubes fixed to it, one in front of and one 
behind the diaphragm. Over each of them 
slides another tube, by which the length of 
the vibrating column of air facing the dia- 
phragm can be adjusted at will. The micro- 
phone Q is connected by a narrow tube with 
the air in one of the fixed tubes at a point 

1 A. S. Hitbarcl, M. World, Sept. 19, 1890. Also 
see F. Gill, J. Inst EL Eng., 1901, xxxi. SSA 
® A. Larsen. EUkt Zeits., 1911, xxxii. 284. 




near the telephone. By adjustment of the 
two sliding tubes the frequency can be altered 
continuously from 600 up to 1100 per sec., 
for this range the tube lengths being changed 
from 8 cm. to 21 cm. After switching on the 
battery the frequency sometimes gradually 
changes by perhaps 1 per cent, but after that 
remains constant to about 2 parts in 1000 for 
hours. The generator only requires two dry 
cells as battery power. The working circuit is 
taken from the terminals of the secondary 
coil of the transformer. 

§ (19) Musical Akc. — DuddeH’s® musical 
arc forms an alternating current generator 
giving a very large range of frequency and a 
considerable amount of power. Professor 0. 
L. Portescue finds that, instead of an ordinary 
carbon arc, a “ Pointolite ” lamp used as a 
musical arc works very well as a small-power 
source of alternating current. In the Pointo- 
lite lamp of the Edison-Swan Company a 
small electric arc is formed between electrodes 
consisting of a tungsten wire and small sphere 
enclosed in a gas -filled glass bulb. The arc 
is started by a special arrangement, but after 
starting, the regulation is quite automatic and 

S 


K 


Working 

C/rouit 



Tig. 1.6. 

the lamp can be run without much attention 
from any supply circuit of lOO volts or higher. 
The 100 c.p. size takes 7 amperes at starting 
and 1*6 amperes when running. Fig. 16 shows 
the connections for the musical arc. A cir- 
cuit consisting of a coil of self inductance L 
and a condenser of capacity K is connected 
across the arc terminals of the Pointolite 
lamp. The working current may be taken 
from a coil S placed as a secondary to L. 
The frequency n is obtained approximately 
by the formula ?? = 159-2/ \ANL, K being in 
microfarads and in henries. It is desirable 
that the coil L should bo of largo time constant 
{i.e. L/Resistanoe should bo large). The wave 
form is not free from harmonics. 

§ (20) Vbeeland OscTLLATOB.—-The Vree- 
land sine wave oscillator ^ works by the action 
of an oscillating electric circuit upon a double 
mercury vapour arc. The arrangement is 
shown in diagram in Fig. 17. A large ex- 
hausted glass bulb A has a mercury cathode 
at B and two carbon anodes at P and Q. 
A battery F (or other direct current source) is 

« W. BuddelL J. Inst. Ml Eng., 1900, xxx. 232. 

* P. E, Vrwiand, JPhys. Bev., i0O8,xxvii 286. 
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connected as shown, the joositive terminal 
being joined through regulating resistances 
and reactance coils to the anodes P and Q. 
The side electrode D is only used to start the 
arc, which is done by switching on at S and 
tilting up B until the mercury surfaces at B 



and D come into contact. Across the ter- 
minals of P and Q is connected an oscillatory 
circuit consisting of an adjustable condenser 
K and two (inductive) deflecting coils, re- 
presented in the diagram by C, in front of 
and behind the globe. If the symmetry is 
so exact that the arcs at P and Q are equal, 
no current will flow round the oscillatory 
circuit KC; but if they are not quite equal 
the potential at one end of the oscillatory 
circuit will be slightly higher than at the 
other end, and a current will flow in KC, 
the deflecting coils, these coils now increas- 
ing the arc at the side of higher potential 
until the condenser K is fully charged. 
Then the condenser begins to discharge and 
the reverse process takes place, the arc 
at the other side becoming the larger, and 
so on periodically, an oscillatory current 
being maintained in the KC circuit. The 
working circuit is taken from a coil closely 
coujAed to the deflecting coils. A steady 
frequency can he obtained at any desired 
value from 160 up to 4000 per sec. by 
adjusting the condenser K. The current 
given is of exact sine wave form. In working 
care must be taken to avoid the stray field of 
the large deflecting coils. 

§ (21) Teiobe Vacuum Tube Geneeatob. — 
The audion or triode electric valve, which is 
now so widely used in radio - telegraphy, 
furnishes without doubt one of the very best 
sources of alternating current. Such a valve 
consists essentially of a highly exhausted glass 
globe containing at one side a tungsten 
filament (kept glowing by current from a 
low- voltage battery) and at the other side a 
metal plate. Between the filament and the 


plate there is another electrode usually called 
the “ grid,” which has various forms in the 
different types, commonly being constructed 
of wire gauze or perforated metallic foil. In 
Fig, 18 are shown the connections of a triodo 
when used as a generator. The filament B 
is kept glowing by current from a 4- or 6-volt 
battery D, the current being regulated by a 
rheostat so as to bring the filament to tbe 
proper working temperature. (It is well to 
have an ammeter in this circuit.) A battery 
B is connected to the filament as cathode 
and the plate P as anode, the latter connection 
being through the self inductance and the 
capacity K in parallel. From the filament to 
the grid there is another circuit similarly 
having inductance Lg and capacity 0 in 


L, Q 



parallel, and the inductive 
coils and Lg are electric- 
ally coupled (^’.e. placed so 
as to have mutual indiict- 
ance). A third coil Q is 
Fig. 18. also coupled with them, and 
from it the working circuit 
is taken. Tbe action of the combination 
is as follows. A small oscillation set tip in 
the LgC circuit causes variations of potential 
difference between the filament and the 
grid. By the amplifying properties of the 
valve these variations prexiuee magnified 
variations of voltage between the filament 
and the plate, which cause the circuit Lj^K 
to oscillate. This circuit reacts inductively 
on the LgC circuit, and thus the oscillationB 
are increased and a steady state maintained. 
Various other triode generators have hoen 
devised, but the system above doscrilted gives 
sufficient illustration of the principles involved. 

V^fithout much difficulty an enormous range 
of frequency is obtained — from I (‘.yelc in 5 
seconds up to several million cycles per 
second. The adjustment of the frequency is 
made by varying the condensers or inductances. * 
The higher frequencies (say from 300 per 
sec. upwards) are easily obtained ; for the 
lower range there is more difficulty, as the 
inductances and capaoitancos have to be large. 
In the latter case the coupling should be close, 
and, in order to keep the time constants of 
the coils hi and Lg high, these coils should 
he of large size. To obtain power of 20 watts, 
coils having a total weight of 2() kg. (of 
copper) are suitable, with a largo triode tube 
and a 500-volt battery at B, At the higher 
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frequencies, however, muoli larger amounts 
of power are easily obtained. For testing 
purposes at audio frequencies and lower, K 
and C may be subdivided paraffin - paper 
condensers of good quality, giving capacitance 
up to 40 or 60 /^F, The frequency may be 
set by tuning the note given out with a tuning- 



FiG. 18 a. 


fork or other standard of pitch, or by measur- 
ing it electrically as described below (equation 
85). When very accurate adjustment is re- 
quired a variable air condenser should be put 
in parallel with one of the two condensers and 
(or) a continuously variable self inductance 
should form a small part of either or L 2 . 
The wave form of the current obtained is a 
good approximation to a sine wave, and the 
frequency remains remarkably steady if the 
batteries are in good condition and sufficient 
for their load. 

When only very small amounts of power are 
required the high-voltage battery B may be 
omitted and the circuits connected as in 
Fig. 18 a. 

§ (22) TUNINa-FORK MAINTAINED BYTrIODE. 
— Eccles^ has shown that a tuning-fork can 
bo maintained in vibration by means of a 


wo \/olts 



Fig. 18b. 


triode valve instead of by contacts or a 
microphone. In one form two electromagnets 
act on the prongs of the fork, their windings 
being respectively in the grid and plate circuits 
of the tube. The vibration of the fork induces 

' W. H. Eccles, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1919, xxxi, 269, 


alternating voltage in the grid circuit, which 
controls the current in the plate circuit and 
its magnet, and the vibration of the fork is 
thus maintained. To ensure that the fork 
shall respond readily to its excitation it is 
well to put condensers across each of the 
magnet coils, as shown in Fig. 18 b, so as to get 
approximate tuning in the electrical circuits.^ 
When the electrical conditions are right a 
very constant frequency is obtained. 

III. Measuring and Detecting 
Instouments 

§ (23) Introductory. — In the measurement 
of inductance various instruments are used 
for measuring voltage or current or merely 
detecting these, some of them being in common 
use for electrical measurements in general, and 
others being more specially designed for this 
purpose. As general instruments may be 
mentioned ammeters, voltmeters, and watt- 
meters, all of which should be suitable for 
alternating currents and not affected by 
variations in frequency or wave form. Ther- 
mal ammeters and electrostatic voltmeters 
fulfil these conditions, and electrodynamo- 
meters of various types are also useful. 
Ordinary galvanometers are sometimes wanted, 
hut ballistic galvanometers are more specially 
used as detectors in some of the null methods. 
In the majority of modern methods, however, 
the detecting instruments are either vibration 
galvanometers or telephones. 

§ (24) Ballistic Galvanometer. — A bal- 
listic galvanometer is one designed for the 
measurement of the quantity of electricity 
sent through it in a short interval of time, 
this quantity being measured by the ** throw” 
of the pointer (or “light spot), that is to say, 
the distance on the scale which the pointer 
moves until it first comes to rest before 
swinging hack again. In order that this may 
ho a correct measure of the quantity passing, 
it is an essential condition that the whole 
discharge shall bo complete before the pointer 
has moved appreciably. To ensure this, the 
galvanometer is constructed so as to have a 
relatively long time of swing (say from 8 to 
20 seconds complete period) ; this is usually 
I achieved by increasing the^ moment of inertia 
of the moving part and using a weak control. 
Both moving needle and moving coil types of 
ballistic galvanometer are used, but the latter 
is more common in modem practice. Some- 
times the damping is small, and the swings of 
the pointer or light spot die down slowly, but 
it is generally better to work with consider- 
able damping so that the pointer only just 
passes the zero point on returning from its 
first throw. A fuller discussion of the ballistic 

* S. Butterwortli, Phy$, Soe. Proc., 1920, xxxii. 
364, 
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galvanometer will be found in the article on 
“ Galvanometers.” 

§ (25) Electrodynamometer. — ^\^arious ex- 
perimenters^ have used electrodynamometers 
as detectors in inductance measurements, not 
connecting the moving coil and fixed coil 
circuits in series (as is done for the. ordinary 
measurement of current), but separating them 
and combining them in a variety of ways with 
the other circuits. An electrodynamometer 
for this purpose should be as sensitive as 
possible, and to this end a light moving coil 
with a long and thin suspension will be found 
advantageous. In an instrument of this kind 
used at the National Physical Laboratory it 
was found that with the necessarily weak 
control considerable disturbances were caused 
by electrostatic forces acting on the moving 
coil system. To get rid of these as far as 
possible the moving coil was screened from 
the fixed coils by means of tinfoil (with slits in 
the proper directions to avoid eddy currents) 
connected to one end of the moving coil 
which had comparatively few turns. The 
mica vane for air damping was similarly 
covered with tinfoil. 

§ (26). — In many methods it is desirable that 
the effective inductance of the moving coil 
circuit should be zero, and for this purpose 
Rosa used Sumpner’s method ^ of compensat- 
ing for self inductance, which consists in 
putting in series with the inductive circuit a 
condenser shunted by a resistance. 


In Fig, 19 let L be the self inductance and R the 
resistance of the circuit in question, K a condenser 


A R 

• TOW- 

L 
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Fig. 19. 


B 


and S a resistance, co being written for 27r x frequency. 
Then the (vectorial) impedance of the circuit AB is 
equal to 


R-f-Ljw-f 


S/Kjg^ 

S-l-l/KjV 


which reduces to 




L - S^K 

1-1-S2K2w2 


•jw. 


where LK6;^=0and the circuit is only non-inductive 
for one frequency. With the Sumpner compensation 
the circuit is non-inductive, but the total efioctivo 
resistance is 

R + S/d + S^K^w^), 

which is dependent on the frequency. In most 
ordinary cases to ^ can be neglected in com- 

parison with 1, in which case the total resistance is 
practically equal to R + B, and tlie compensation 
becomes complete. Rosa adjusted the compensation 
experimentally by connecting A and B, sending 
current through the fixed coils, and setting K. and S 
until the deflection was zero. 

§ (27) Alternating Current Galvano- 
meters.^ — By putting an iron core into the 
fixed coils of an electrodynamometer the 
magnetic field, and hence the sensitivity, can 
be largely increased. The instrument is then 
known as an electromagnet moving coil 
galvanometer or merely as an alternating 
current galvanometer. Stroud and Oates ® 
introduced such a galvanometer and showed 
that it gave high sensitivity when used in 
measurements of inductance and capacity. 
Abraham ^ a few years later brought out 
an electromagnet moving coil galvanometer 
and investigated how its behaviour depended 
on the reactance of the moving coil circuit. 
He greatly improved it by adding the capaci- 
tance resistance compensation to that circuit. 
Working independently of these observers, 
Sumpner and Phillips^ introduced a number 
of electromagnet instruments, and of these 
the Sumpner electrodynamometer is fitted 



Fig. 20. — Sumpner Electrodynamometer. 


The last term of this expression is the reactance, 
and hence the reactance of the circuit is zero when 
S^K = L, a condition which can easily be carried 
out by suitable choice of K and S. It should be 
noticed that the compensation is correct at all 
frequencies, thus differing totally from the case in 
which reactance is made zero by electrical tuning, 

^ H. A. Rowland, Physical Papen, 1897, pp. 294 
and 314; E. B. Rosa, Ihilletin of Bureau of Stan- 
dards, 1907, iii. 43. 

^ W. E. Sumpner, Journ. Soo. Tel. Bng., 1887, 
xvi. 344. 


for highly sensitive measurements of induct- 
ance and capacitance. It is shown in Fig. 

20, The electromagnet is built up of thin 

laminations of alloyed iron sheet of high 

resistivity and having small hysteresis loss, 

® W. Stroud and J. H. Oates, Phil. Mag,, 1903, 
Vi. 707. ‘ » 

^ H. Abraham, Comptes Itendus, 1906, cxlii. 993, 

® W. E. Sumpner and W. 0. S. Phillips, Phys. Soc. 
Proc., 1908, xxii. 395, and 1910, xxii. 395; W. E. 
Sumpner, J, Inst. Elec. Eng., 1906, xxxvi. 421, and 
1908, xli. 227 ; Phil. Mag., 1910, xx. 309. 
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and the magnetic circuit is designed so that 
the air-gap dux density is accurately propor- 
tional to the applied voltage and in quadrature 
with it. Thus the deflection of the moving 
coil is only due to that component of the 
current through it which is in quadrature with 
the voltage applied to the field magnet. The 
magnet is wound with three coils, two having 
2000 turns each, and one having 200 turns. 
With the first two coils in series the windings 
will hear a voltage up to 200 volts at 50 
per sec., but in normal working 40 volts is 
sufficient. The moving coil, which has only a 
few turns (to keep the inductance low), is 
suspended in two air gaps of the magnet, 
and a vane in a closed chamber gives air 
damping. 

§ (28).— -Weibel ^ has described several highly 
sensitive electromagnet galvanometers de- 
signed for use in inductance and capacity 
tests. He has also given a thorough investiga- 
tion of the mathematical theory of such 
mstruments, and has derived the equation of 
motion of the moving coil. He shows that 
the damping and the period of swing both 
depend on the circuit external to the moving 
coil, the period being shortened by induct- 
ance and lengthened by capacitance. In his 
instruments, as in the most sensitive direct 
current galvanometers, the moving cods had 
to be treated with potassium copper chloride 
to remove the magnetic dirt. To minimise 
electrostatic disturbances the moving coil 
was screened. The galvanometers worked 
well at low frequencies ; one of them showed 
high sensitivity at a frequency of 2100 
l^er sec., but for satisfactory working 
required many precautions to be taken. In 
all instruments of this class the results in 
most oases are affected by the harmonics 
present in the current from the source. 

§ (29). — This remark also applies to another 
type of sensitive detector of alternating 
current, Bellati’s so - called electrodynamo- 
meter,2 in which a soft -iron needle is at an 
angle of 45° to the axis of a surrounding 
coil. An ordinary moving magnet mirror 
galvanometer will work on this principle if 
the magnet system is turned so as to make 
even a small angle with the faces of the coils 
when in its position of rest. 

§ (30) Vibration Galvanometer. — In 
certain respects the best detecting instrument 
for inductance testing is the vibration gal- 
vanometer. It might be more appropriately 
named a resonance galvanometer, for the 
fundamental principle of its working is that 
the moving system (magnet, moving coil, 
etc.) is tuned so as to have its natural 
frequency the same as that of the alternating 

^ E. Weibel, Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1918, 
xiv. 23. 

^ Bellati-Giltay G-alvanometer, See M. Wien, Ann. 
d. Bhysik, 1901, iv. 445. 


source used. When current of this frequency 
is sent through the galvanometer the moving 
part is set into resonance, and a very much 
larger deflection is obtained than if the same 
current had any other frequency. Thus two 
very important properties are attained, 
namely, (1) great increase of sensitivity 
(sometimes as much, as 500-fcld), and (2) high 
selectivity, the harmonics in the wave form 
having practically no effect. This selective 
property is of great value, for even with a 
source of impure wave form the results 
obtained correspond exactly with the condition 
of pure sine wave form. As the frequency is 
lowered, the sensitivity tends to approach that 
of a good direct current galvanometer. At 
the lower frequencies (from 150 ^ per sec. 
downwards) the vibration galvanometer is 
much more sensitive than a telephone, while 
at the higher audio frequencies (1000 per 
sec. and upwards) the telephone is .. much 
better than the galvanometer. For further 
information on vibration galvanometers the 
reader is referred to the separate article on 
the subject. 

§ (31) Telephone. — The ordinary Bell tele- 
phone is the most widely used detecting 
instrument for alternating current. It con- 
sists essentially of three simple elements — 
a permanent magnet, polar coil or coils, and a 
thin iron plate mounted with rim clamping 
close up to one or both poles of the magnet. 
It has been altered very little in form for 
many years, but it is still open to improvement 
in detail. For example, as Wagner ^ has 
pointed out, by making the pole pieces of 
silicon iron and replacing the usual ferrotype 
diaphragm by one of silicon iron there is 
considerable gain in efficiency. Although the 
ordinary type can be used over a wide range 
of frequency, tbe sensitivity is by no means 
constant at different frequencies. As M. 
Wien^ showed, there are several frequencies 
at which the diaphragm resonates, and at 
these frequencies the current sensitivity rises 
very considerablj?". For example, in a certain 
Bell telephone points of resonance were 
observed at frequencies of 1100, 2800, and 
6600 per sec,, and in a Siemens telephone 
at 720, 2100, and 6000 per sec. The 
very largo increase in the motion of the dia- 
phragm for a given current as the frequency 
is brought to the point of resonance is shown 
in the curve of Fig. 21, which is drawn from 
the results of observations of Kennelly and 
AffeU on a certain telephone receiver. The 
amplitude of oscillation of a point near the 
centre of the diaphragm is plotted against 
the frequency. The actual sensitivity, how- 
ever, docs not depend only on tbe motion of 

» K. W. Wagner, BUM. Zeits., 1911, xxxii. 110. 

* M. Wien, Ann. d, Fhysik, 1901, iv, 460. 

® A. E. Kennelly and H. A. Affel, Amer. Acad. 
JProc., 1915, li. 421. 
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the diaphragm, but also on the sensitivity of phone by a thicker one of tinplate. Rough tuning 
the ear, which latter factor varies greatly may be carried out by slackening the ear-piece 



{i.e. the cap which clamps the 
plate) and gradually tightening 
it again till maximum sensi- 
tivity is observed. 

§ (32) Txjn-kd Tele- 
thon es. — A. Campbell 
found that an ordinary 
telephone can be tuned 
over a considerable range 
by means of a small screw 
working through the ear- 
piece and pressing against 
the plate at an excentrio 
point. Other experimenters 
have introduced more accu- 
rately tunable telephones. 
The monophonic receiver of 
Abraham ^ is more sensitive 
than an ordinary telephone. 
The diagram in Fig. 22 
shows the system of work- 
ing, A being the general 
arrangement of parts, and 
B showing the diaphragm 
in plan. The diaphragm I) 
is mounted on two flattened 
wires (or strips) SS. 


These are fastened at one 


with change of frequency (and differently in 
different individuals). 

Lord Rayleigh ^ and others have investigated the 
working sensitivity of the telephone at various 
frequencies by observing the minimum current 
necessary to give an audible sound in. the telephone. 

The results obtained by M. Wien for the Siemens 
telephone mentioned above are given in Table I. 


Table I 


Frequency. 

Current. 

- per sec. 

microamperes. 

64 

18*0 . 

128 

2-2 . 

256 

0-26 

512 

0-017 

720 

0-015 

1 024 

0-030 

1 500 

0-060 

2 030 

0-008 

2 400 

0-020 

4 000 

0-50 

8 000 

7-0 

16 000 

22-0 


Rrom this example it is clear that a telephone 
behaves much better at certain frequencies than 
at others, and for this reason, when working at any 
particular frequency, it is desirable to choose a 
telephone suited to the frequency. Tor the higher 
frequencies it is often of advantage to replace the 
ferrotype diaphragm of the ordinary speech tele- 

^ PM. 1894, xxxviii. 294. 


end, and at the other are fixed to the wheel 
W turning on a spindle and carrying an arm 
through which the tension of the wires is 
adjusted by means of the milled -head screw P. 

Telephones tuned for only one fixed frequency 
have also been found useful. Meroadier’s mono- 
telephone,® in which a large iron plate (one or two 
millimetres thick) rests horizontally on three points 
with a telephone magnet underneath it, was used 
with success by Dongier^ for inductance measure- 
ments, but in general it is not sufficiently sensitive. 



Fig. 22. 


R. W. Paul introduced highly sensitive ordinary 
telephones tuned for fixed frequencies by proper 
choice of the dimensions of the diaphragm. 

S. G. Brown has brought out a telephone in which 
the ordinary diaphragm is replaced by an iron reed 
to which is screwed a slightly conical aluminium 

® H. Abraham, Comptes Mendus, 1907, cxliv. 006 
and 1154; Soc. FrmiQaise de Phye. JML, 1908, p. 703, 

® E. Mercadier, Comptes Rendus, 1900, exxx. 1382, 

^ R. Dongier, Comptes Rendus, 1903, cxxxvii. 115. 
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diaphragm, the rim of -which is sometimes attached 
to the case by a flexible ring of tissue paper. 

§ (33) Telephone with Acoustioal Re- 
sonance. — M. Wien^ found that by adding a 
suitable acoustic resonator to a telephone the 
sensitivity f(;r a fixed freq[uency could be in- 
creased. It appears probable that this method 
could be used with advantage in inductance 
testing where rapidity of working may not be 
important. (It cannot be used for quick 
signalling purposes, as the resonance takes 
an appreciable time to build up the full 
amplitude.) 

§ (34) Microphone-telephone as Detect- 
ing Instrument. — As already stated, the 
sensitivity of a telephone becomes small as 
the frequency is brought down to the lower 
values (100 ~ per sec, and lower), and below a 
certain limit (about 30 - per sec.) the ear no 
longer hears a musical note. To detect 
currents at these lower frequencies and even 
down to zero frequency (direct current) 
Kennelly, Laws, and Pierce ^ combined a 

From 

Bridge 


Listening 
Telephone 

Pig. 23. 

telephone with a microphone to work on a 
kind of relay system, as in Fig. 23. 

By the leads A the bridge (or other testing 
circuit) is connected to the observer’s tele- 
phone C in series with a microphone B. Close 
up to the microphone is fixed another telephone 
D which is kept sounding a loud note by 
current from a source of higher frequency 
{e.g. 700 per sec.). As long as no current 
passes from A round the microphone circuit 
nothing will be heard in the listening tele- 
phone, but if any current passes (whether 
low frequency or direct) the maintained 
vibration of the microphone causes ripples in 
it and the high note is heard in the telephone. 
The stimulation of the microphone could be 
effected by a loud high note produced by 
other means, such as a siren or whistle. In 
all cases it is essential to have the microphone 
and source of sound in a silencing box at a 
distance from the observer. 

§ (35) Working Conditions eor Tele- 
phone. — The telephone for any particular 
measurement should be chosen not only to 
suit the frequency but also to have resistance 
of the proper order for the bridge or other 
arrangement used. Ordinary bipolar tele- 
phones can be obtained having any resistance 

1 M. Wien, Phys. Zeits., 1912, xiii. 1034. 

2 A. E. Kennelly, P. A. Laws, and P. H. Pierce, 

Ptoc., August 1916, p. 1749. 



from 4000 ohms down to a fraction of an 
ohm. Sometimes when only a high resistance 
telephone is available, while a low resistance 
bridge is required, better results are obtained 
by interposing a transformer between the 
bridge and the telephone, few turns being 
connected to the bridge and many to the 
telephone. The converse arrangement can 
also be used with a low resistance telephone, 
and the same system is also applicable to a 
vibration galvanometer. In using a telephone 
trouble may arise from capacitance to earth 
through the observer’s body. If a hand 
telephone is used it should never be held 
directly in the hand but always by a handle 
of ebonite or other good insulating material. 
If the telephone is brought near the testing 
apparatus errors are sometimes caused by 
stray magnetic fields, the presence of which 
may be detected by moving the telephone 
into various positions while listening. Some- 
times this trouble is avoided by mounting 
the telephone on a stand which can be turned 
into a position at which the effect of stray 
field is zero, and connecting it to the observer’s 
ear by a stethoscope tube. 

§ (36) Vibration Electrometer. — ^Ther© . 
are certain cases where the test circuits have 
high impedance and hence require a detecting 
instrument whose impedance ^ 

is also high. A vibration elec- 
trometer has this property. 

Greinacher® uses for this pur- 
pose a modified form of the 
Wulf electrometer, of which 
the essential parts are shown 
in Fig. 24, The moving part 
is a very thin (Wollaston) 
platinum wire P mounted hear 
a metal strip S. The upper 
end of P is fixed, and the lower 
end is fastened to the middle 
of a quartz fibre Q, by which it 
is kept in tension. When the 
highest sensitivity is required, S is maintained 
at a potential of 40 volts above that of the 
case by means of a battery. The instrument 
is connected to the bridge through a trans- 
former, whose secondary terminals are con- 
nected to the wire and the case respectively. 

§ (37). — A different type of vibration electro- 
meter has been introduced by Curtis.*^ In 
this a light rectangular aluminium vane 
(2 cm. X 1 cm.) is mounted vertically on a 
tunable bifilar suspension between four 
vertical metal plates (each 1 cm. square) 
which correspond to the quadrants of an 
ordinary electrometer, and are connected up 
in pairs diagonally. The vane is free to 
vibrate about a vortical axis, and its natural 


Q 

Fig. 24. 


® H. Greinacher, Phys. Zeits. ^ 1912, xiii. 388, and 
EleMrotechn. u. Maschinenbau, 1914, xxxii. 415. 

* H. 1. Curtis, Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1915, 
xi. 636. 
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frequency can be tuned up to about a maxi- 
mum of 100 per sec. The working is 
heterostatic, the vane being maintained at a 
higher potential than its surroundings by a 
battery. The plates are normally from 1 to 
2 mm. apart. With the 1 mm. separation 
a battery voltage as high as 170 volts may be 
used. The volt-sensitivity increases as the 
potential of the vane is raised, and, with the 
other adjustments constant, the resonance 
frequency is lowered at the same time. As 
the energy losses are almost entirely due to 
air damping, the instrument is worked in an 
enclosure that can be exhausted. The sensi- 
tivity increases as the pressure is lowered, 
and even at a pressure as low as 0*005 mm. of 
mercury the fraction of the damping due to 
the suspension is small. As the damping is 
diminished, however, the frequency range 
becomes more and more limited, and hence 
the lowering of the pressure must not be 
carried too far. 

In the paper mentioned above Curtis gives the ! 
mathematical theory of 
the instrument and shows 
experimentally that the 
behaviour of the instru- 
ment is in agreement 
with this. The following 
statement indicates the 
order of sensitivity ob- 
tained. At a pressure 
of 0*005 mm. of mercury 
with 140 volts on the 
vane and at a frequency 
of 60 per sec., 1 volt 
on the plates (2 mm. 
apart) gave a deflection 
of 50 mm. at 1 m. scale 
distance. Since the cur- 
rent taken by the electro- 
meter is very small (the 
impedance being so high), the current sensitivity 
is very high, being of the order of 10,000 mm. at 
1 m. per microampere. 

IV". Resistaitces fob Use m Inductance 
Measubements 

§ (38) Introductoby. — In nearly aU 
methods of measuring, inductance standard 
resistances, whether in the form of .single 
coils, resistance boxes, or rheostats, form an 
essential part of the apparatus. In most 
cases it is desirable that such resistances 
should be as free as possible from self induct- 
ance and self capacitance (which may be 
considered as negative inductance). As the 
inductiveness of a circuit is most appropriately 
measured by the value of its “ time constant,'" 
we shall consider the origin and definition of 
this quantity before proceeding to describe 
the construction of non-indnctive resistances. 

§ (39) Time Constant. — I f a steady voltage 
V is suddenly applied to the ends of a circuit 


having resistance R and self inductance L, 
the current produced in the circuit does not 
attain its full value immediately, but rises 
from zero to a practically steady value in an 
appreciable time, which depends on R and L. 
To find the law by which it rises, let i be the 
current at time t from the moment of switch- 
ing on. Then we have 

V=Ri + L^. • • • (5) 

dt 

and the solution of this equation is 



When ^=0, i=0 and =V/L ; 

when « = «), i=V/Rand^=0. 

Thus we see that the current starts from zero 
value with an initial rate of rise equal to 
V/L and reaches its steady value asymptotic- 


ally, the time taken to reach any given fraction 
of its steady value depending only on L/E, 
which is called the time constant of the circuit. 
It is defined as the time taken by the current 
to rise until it only differs from its steady 
value by 1/eth part of this value. Thus 
since e=3 approximately the current always 
rises to approximately two -thirds of its full 
value in L/R seconds. As a simple example 
the curve in Fig. 25 shows the rise of current 
when R=1 ohm, L=2 henries, and V=10 
volts. 

The time constant is here 2 seconds ; in 10 
seconds the current is within less than 
part of its full value. Tins is a case of ti 
large time constant, such as would occur with 
an iron -cored coil. In ordinary standard in- 
ductance coils the time constant is of the order 
of 0*2 millisecond. 

If 0 be the angle of lag of the current l)ebind the 
terminal voltage, then tan 0=(time constant) x w, 
and the ^ower factor is cos 0. 
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§ (40) Non-indxjgtive Resistanoe Coils.-— 
A resistance coil of which the self inductance is 
negligible is commonly called “ non-inductive,” 
but this term can only be taken as relative, 
for in even the best coils it is nearly always 
possible to detect and measure the small 
residual inductance. In the older coils and 
resistance boxes it was customary to attempt 
to annul the self inductance by using bifilar 
winding, in which the whole length of wire 
was doubled back on itself from the middle 
point and the two wires together were wound 
on to the bobbin. This system gives consider- 
able self capacity in the coO. if the wire is 
long, for points of the wire having the full 
applied potential difference between them are 
very close together (near the terminals), 
having only thin insulation between them. 
The result is that in such boxes the lower 
coils have slight inductance, the middle coils 
(say 100 ohms) may be nearly non-inductive, 
while in the 1000 and 10000 ohm coils there 
may be considerable negative effective self 
inductance, as the capacity predominates. 
The capacitance is here distributed all along 
the winding. 

To calculate its amount from the dimensions of 
the bifilar loop and the inductive capacity of the 
insulating material, to a first approximation, we 
may consider the loop as a long twin cable connected 
across at the distant end. If K be the capacity 
when the circuit at the end is open, then the dis- 
tributed capacity (when the end is on closed circuit) 
may be replaced by an equivalent capacity K/3 con- 
nected across the terminals. To find the efiiect of 
this oapadity upon the effective inductance of a 
coil, in Fig. 26 let AB be the terminals of a con- 


C 



AO OB 

Fig. 26. 


ductor of resistance R and self inductance L with 
capacitance 0 connected in parallel. If R' and 1/ 
be the effective resistance and inductance of the 
combination, we have 


equivalent to R' 


or 


R'-t-L'jw== 


(R-f Lj(i<;)/Cj<y 
R-fLjwH- 1/Cjw 


R+[L(l~co2LC)-B2C]jw 

“ (l~W-LC)2+R2C2w2 * 

Separating the real and imaginary terms, we have 


■R/ ^ 

(l-a)2LC)HR2C2co2’ 
, b(l~a;2LC)™R2C 

^ “(l-w2LC)2-l-R2C2w2- 


(7) 

(8) 


In many cases in practice the term R^C^co^ may 
be neglected and then 

1V=R/(I~w2LC)2, . . . (9) 


and 


, L(l-w2LC)-R2C 

' (l-co2LC)2 ' 


At moderate frequencies, for inductance coils usually 
co^LC is small compared to I and R^C may be 
neglected. Then the equations become 


R'%R(l+2m2LC), . . . (11) 

and L'%L(l-fw2LC). . . . (12) 


These last are Dolezalek’s formulas.^ 

For resistance coils used with frequencies up 
to at least 2000 per sec. the terms in LCcc^ 
may be neglected, and we have 


L^=L-R2C, . . . (13) 


and time constant =L/R - OR. . (14) 

In this last equation R is in ohms, L in 
henries, and 0 in farads. 

From equation (13) it will bo seen that to 
a close approximation the effect of the self 
capacitance is independent of frequency, 

§ (41). — If E2C=L, then the effective induct- 
ance Jj is zero. So, if the self capacitance 
have the proper value (L/R^), the inductance 
L will be exactly counterbalanced and the 
resistance coil will be non-inductive. Table II. 
gives the values of the compensating C re- 
quired for some typical values of R and L. 
The examples in the table show that for the 
lower resistances the compensating capacities 
are relatively large, while for the high resist- 
ances they are very minute. 


Table II 


R. 

L. 

Compensating K. 

olmis. 

microhenries. 

microfarad. 

1 

0-1 

Od 

10 

0*3 

0-003 

100 

1-0 

0-0001 

1000 

10 

0-00001 

10 000 

100 

0-000001 


G. A. Campbell ^ in 1904 suggested the 
above system of compensation by self capacity 
and investigated the design of compensated 
coils. A little later various observers (Curtis 
and Grover ^ at the Bureau of Standards, A. 
Campbell at the National Physical Laboratory, 
Orlich ^ at the Reichsanstalt, Wagner and 
Wertheimer ^ at the Kaiserliches Telegraphen- 
Versuchsamt) independently designed and 
constructed coils on this compensation prin- 

‘ F. Bolezalelc, Mekt. ZeMs., 1904, xxv. 152. 

MI. A. Campbell, El Worm, 1904, xliv. 728. 

^ H. L. Curtis and F. W. Grover, JBwtmu of stan- 
dards Bulletin, 1912, viii. 465. 

* E. Orlich, Verhandl der JDmitsch. Phys. Qes., 1910, 
xii. 949. 

® K. W. Wagner and A. Wertheimer, EWkt. Zeits., 
1918, xxxiv. 616 and 649. 
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ciple, and nearly all of them used the same 
devices for the large and small resistances. 
The coils of lower resistance (1 ohm and 10 
ohms, for example) are wound hifilai^ with thin 
manganin. strip, the two halves of the loop 
being separated from one another by a thin 
strip of silk or mica. At the N.P.L. special 
silk-covered strip was used. Time constants 
as low as 0-05 and 0-015 microsecond for 1 ohm 
and 10 ohms respectively can be attained. For 
100 ohms, if the proper length be measured off 
of double silk-covered manganin wire of 0-19 
mm. diameter (No. 36 S.W.G.), doubled back 
as a loop and the two wires twisted together, 
the effective inductance usually is extremely 
small. The double wire can be wound in 
single layer on a bobbin or a piece of mica 
and the whole paraffined or shellacked. The 
effective self inductance comes out about 0-2 
or 0*1 microhenry (or less) and the time 
constant of the order of 0-0015 microsecond. 
For 1000-ohm coils ten sections (in series) 
of 100 ohms each may be used (or five sections 
of 200 ohms each) ; in the latter case Curtis 
and Grover use manganin wire of 0*10 mm. 
diameter. When only small current-carrying 
capability is required, a 1000-ohm coil can 
be wound without sections by using a much 
shorter length of thinner wire. 10,000-ohm 
coils can be built up from thousands. 

§ (42) Veey Thin Wire Resistances. — ^For 
use with very small currents the lower resist- 
ances of the order of 1 to 10 ohms can be 
made of bifilar loops of very thin constantan 
wire up to a few centimetres in length, and 
this system has the advantage that it is 
applicable to radio frequencies as it avoids 
increase of effective resistance due to skin 
effect. These thin wire resistances should be 
immersed in oil to give better current capa- 
bi-Hty. Consider, for example, constantan 
wire of 0-04 mm. diameter, which has a 
resistance of about 3*6 ohms per cm. If the 
distance apart of the two wires of the bifilar 
loop is 0*4 mm., the self inductance will be 
roughly 0-0065 microhenry per cm. of total 
length, and hence the time constant will be 
about 0*002 microsecond per cm. The 
difficulty of adjusting such short loops is a 
distinct disadvantage in this type of resistance. 

§ (43). — Orlich’s method of construction is 
applicable to coils of resistance from 3000 up 
to 20,000 ohms. It consists of unifilar wind- 
ing in two layers with opposite directions of 
winding (heterochiral), one being directly over 
the other but separated from it by a consider- 
able distance (2 to 5 mm.). A coil of 25,000 
ohms on this system gave a time constant 
of —0*45 microsecond. 

An older system of reducing the capacitance 
in the coils of higher resistance is that of 
Chaperon,^ in which the winding is unifilar 

^ Chaperon, Oomptes Hendus, 1889, cviii. 799. 


in an even number of layers, the direction of 
winding being reversed in alternate layers. 
It is much better than the old bifilar system, 
which gives in certain cases time constants 
ten times as great. 

When considerable power has to be dissi- 
pated in the resistance the type introduced by 
Duddell and Mather ^ is convenient for high 
resistances. In it fine silk-covered resistance 
wire is woven into a warp of silk threads. 
The spacing of the wire is arranged so as to 
make the capacitance compensate the induct- 
ance as nearly as possible. 

High resistances very small inductance 
can be made from rods of suitable mixtures 
of graphite and clay baked at a high tempera- 
ture.^ Good connection is made to the ends 
by copper-plating them. 

Another system is that devised by Kundt, 
in which a film of platinum is deposited on a 
porcelain tube, and then by means of screw 
thread tracks divided into two parallel spiral 
strips joined at one end. 

§ (44). — For the higher resistances tubes 
containing poorly - conducting liquids are 
sometimes employed. A good solution for the 
purpose is that suggested by Nemst ^ (from 
the results of Magnanini’s experiments). It ® 
consists of a f normal solution of mannito 
and boric acid (121*1 gm. of mannite and 41*2 
gm. of boric acid made up to one litre in 
water). Its resistance temperature coefficient 
is negative below 15° 0. and positive above it. 
The addition of 0*04 gm. of KCl per litre raises 
the point of minimum resistivity to about 
20° C. and gives smaller temperature co- 
efficients. A tube 50 cm. long of cross-section 
about 0*75 sq. cm. gives a resistance of about 
50000 ohms. The electrodes are flat discs of 
platinum foil. Sobering and Schmidt found 
that the apparent self capacity of a tube of 
10000 ohms resistance falls off with increase 
of frequency as shown in Table III. 

Table III 


Frequency. 

Capacitance. 

Frequency. 

Capacitance. 

per sec. 

(XfAP. 

-- per sec. 


25-3 

67 

500 

2*1 

49-4 

21 

997 

1*6 

91*6 

7*9 

2025 

0-1 

261 

2-5 




§ (45). — For the winding of large air-eookul 
resistance frames capable of dissipating lOO 
to 150 watts, a system due to A. Campbell has 

2 W. Duddell and T. Mather, Blectrkian, 1905, 

Ivi. 54. 

® J. A. Fleming, Eleclrician, 1809, xllii. 402 and 
497. 

^ ZeiU, Phys. Chem., 1894, xiv. 622, and 1890, 
vi. 58. 

. 1 ^* Bchmidt, Archiv f. EkMro- 

tech., 1913, i. 423. 
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beea in use in tlie N.T,L. since about 1902 ; it 
is convenient for values from 50 ohms up to 
1000 ohms and even higher. On slotted rails 
at the top and bottom of a wooden frame 
two insulated wires (of equal resistance) are 
wound in opposite directions, as shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig, 27. 

There are fifteen to twenty slots and the 
wires are tied together at many points to ensure 



closeness. The two windings are connected 
in parallel. Some years later this system of 
winding was applied by Ruhstrat to non- 
inductive rheostats in which the wires, 
insulated merely by a film of oxide, are 
wound heterochirally on a porcelain cylinder. 

With regard to all the systems described it should 
be kept in mind that, when the highest accuracy 
is required, the residual self inductances of all coils 
used should be tested by actual measurement ; 
this is particularly advisable during the construction 
of new coils. The permanence of the compensation 
of inductance by capacitance depends on the con- 
stancy of these quantities, and care must be taken 
to avoid variation in capacitance due to changes 
in the insulating material, as for examine when 
moisture is absorbed by shellacked silk. 

§ (46) Low Eesistakces. — Resistances from 
0*1 ohm downwards are usually constructed 
of thin sheet metal (such as manganin), and 
should have four terminals, one pair being 
for the current and the other for the potential 
diiference. By doubling the strip of sheet 
metal back on itself and bringing the two 
halves as close as possible (with insulation 
between) the self inductance can he made 
very small. Ayrton and Mather^ on this 
system constructed non-inductive resistances 
using varnished silk ribbon between long 
metal strips. Orlich ^ investigated this system 
for small resistances and constructed a series 
going down to 0*001 ohm, using manganin 
strips clamped together with thin mica (0*1 
to 0*3 mm. thick) between them. The 0*01 
ohm had a time constant of 1*3 microseconds, 
and the 0*001 ohm one of 5*1 microseconds. 

In Fig. 28 is shown a diagrammatic end 
view of the 0*003 ohm, which is oil-cooled. 

1 W. E. Ayrton and T. Mather, Pliys. Soc, Proc., 
1892, xi. 209. 

2 E. Orlich, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 1909, xxix. 241. 


The strip, which has a total length of 50 cm., 
is in three pieces. A, B, C, bent as shown. A 
and C are hard-soldered at P and Q to thick 
copper strips, and 
the upper ends of 
these at H and J 
are connected to 
massive terminals. 

Copper strips are 
hard - soldered to 
the four lower 
edges of A, B, and 
C, and when the 
whole is fitted to- 
gether these copper 
strips are sweated 
together with soft 
solder at D and 
E, being drawn 
tightly together 
with screws when 
the solder is fluid. 

The dotted lines 
indicate insulating 
material, which is 
shellacked mica between the sheets and thin 
ebonite between the copper strips. The case, 
which has a vane stirrer at the bottom, is 
immersed in an oil bath. If the bath is water- 
cooled the resistance will bear a load of 100 
watts. 

§ (47). A quite different system was suggested 
by A. Campbell,^ having been foreshadowed 
by Lichtenstein.'^ In this the self inductance 
was compensated for by arranging the leads 
to the potential terminals in a special manner. 
In Fig, 29 let ACB represent a resistance 

P Q 
99 



i-ri 


Pig. 28. 



Pig. 29. 


having self inductance, A and B being the 
current terminals, and p and ^ the potential 
points. If the leads from p and q to the 
potential terminals P, Q be of similar form 
to ACB and brought as close to it as possible 
(with insulation between), then the effective 
self inductance will he very much reduced, 
since the closeness of the potential leads to 
ACB excludes from the voltage circuit the 
greater part of the magnetic field round ACB 
which causes the self inductance. This system 
was carried out by Paterson and Rayner ^ in 

® A. Campbell, Electrician, 1908, Ixi. 1000. 

* Lichtenstein, JDingler’s Polytechn. Joum., 1906, 
vii. 321. 

“ 0. 0. Paterson and E. H. Eayner, Inst. El. Eng., 
1909, xlii. 465. 
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Fia. 31. 


the construction of a series of water-cooled 
tubular resistances at the National Physical 



Pig. 30.— Paterson and Payner’s Water-cooled Re- 
^stances of 0-001 and 0-04 ohm at the National 
Physical LaTboratory. 


Laboratory. In these the leads to the potential 
terminals consist of two tubes of thin sheet 
metal concentric with the main tube and 
separated from it by a layer of varnished 
cloth 0'2 mm. thick. The time constants 
varied from 0-16 microsecond for 0*04 ohm 
up to 3*0 microseconds for 0*001 ohm. The 
two resistances, which are shown in Fig. 30, 
have current capabilities of 50 and 2000 am- 
peres respectively. 

§ (48). — Silsbee ^ has discussed the theory of 
tubular resistances and has suggested a vadety 
of interesting forms. One of these (0*0(),l ohm) 
gave a time constant as low as 0*5 microsecond. 
This was constructed like a concentric main 
with an inner tube of resistance material and 
an outer of copper forming the return circuit. 

For resistances from 0*001 down to 0*00()2 
ohm Drysdale ^ used a pair of concentric 
cylinders close together and joined at the 
lower end. The current passes down oiio of 
them and returns by the other. In this 
system, as in Oiiich’s and Silsbee \s, the external 
field produced by the current is very small 
and hence not liable to cause disturbane© in 
other circuits. An oil -cooled resistance of 
this type is illustrated in Fig. 31. 

It is provided with an oil stirrer, and an outer 
spiral tube traversed by running water keeps 
the oil cool. 

1 Bureau of Standards BuUelin, 1916, 

Xiii. t}75, 

® C. V. Drysdale, Electrician^ 1910, Ixvi. 341. 
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§ (49) Rheostats. — Along with non-induct- 
ive resistance boxes it is often necessary to 
use a continuously adjustable rheostat to give 
sufficiently fine setting of the resistance. A 
rheostat for this purpose does not always 
require to be non-inductive,' it is sometimes 
quite sufficient that it should have constant 
inductance over its whole range of resistance. 

Campbell’s constant in- 
ductance rheostat is 
illustrated in Fig. 32. 
It consists of a marble 
or slate disc having a 
nianganin and a cop])er 
wire of equal diameters 
mounted parallel to one 
another on its rim, with 
Fia. 32. -Campbell turning radial arm carry- 
Constant Inductance sliding contact pieces 
Eheostat, which make connection 

across from one wire to 
the other. The principle of working is made 
clearer in Fig, 32a, in which a and b are the 
terminals, p and r the manganin and copper 
wires respectively, q the return lead running 
between them, and s the cross contact piece 
carried by the turning arm. As 6' is moved 
from left to right the resistance is increased 
as more of the manganin is brought into 
circuit while an equal length of copper is 
cut out. As the wires are equal in diameter 
the self inductance remains constant to a close 



a ©. 
6 ©- 


Manganin 


Copper 




s 

Fm. 32 a. 


3 ^ 


approximation. The most usual range is 1 ohm. 
The turning arm carries a pointer indicating 
the approximate resistance on a scale. As 
the contact resistances come into the total 
resistance, the contacts should be kept good 
by applying a trace of paraffin oil to the 
wires from time to time. When very fine 
adjustment is required, in series with this 
rheostat may be put a double channel contain- 
ing mercury with a sliding copper imco 
connecting across from the one channel to 
the other. This may consist of a piece of 
ebonite having two deep grooves cut in it, 
say 10 cm. long and 3 mm. wide, with a very 
thin wall (1 to 2 mm.) left between them. 
The total inductance is small, and only small 
movements of the slider are required if the 
rheosta.t is first sot with care. 

§ (60). — Another rheostat of practically 
constant inductance is that of Wcnner and 
Dellinger,^ and it is particularly adapted for 


^ F. Wenner and J. If. Dellinger, P?ms. Reinew, 
1911, xxxii. 614, and 1911, xxxiii. 215; also Bureau 
of Standards Bulletin, 1912, viii. 584. 


very low resistance adjustment. It is shown 
in section in Fig. 33. 

A vertical ebonite t\ih6 a, with copper 
terminal blocks c, c' at the top and bottom, • 
contains mercury (ft), into which dips a copper 
rod d held in position by a spring clip e. The 
rod and terminal blocks are amalgamated 
where they touch the mercury. As the rod 
is moved up or dow'n it short-circuits less or 
more of the mercury resistance, and very 
smooth and fine adjustment is thus obtained. 
By using tubes of different - sized bores a 
variety of ranges can be got, but it is not 
desirable to go below 1 mm. diameter of bore. 

With this minimum size of bore 
a tube 12 cm. long gives a range 
of about 0*1 ohm. 

Another type of Wenner and 
Dellinger’s rheostat is shown in 
Fig. 33a in the form made by 
R. W. Paul. It consists of a 
U-tiibe with one limb wide and 



Dio. 33. 


Dig. 33a. — W enner and Dellinger’s 
U-Tnbe Mercury Rheostat (II. W. 
Paul’s Pattern). 


the other narrow, tluia giving both a fine 
and a coarse adjustment. 


V. CONSTRirOTIOK OF STANDARD 
Inductances 

§ (61) Mutual Inductance, Fixed Stand- 
xiRDS. — Of primary standards of mutual 
inductance the most commonly used form has 
been a long solenoid with a secondary ogO. 
near the middle of its length. The solenoid 
(which forms the primary circuit) is wound 
as evenly as possible on a supporting tube, 
and the secondary coil is either (1) outside 
the primary and as close as possible to it, or 
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(2) inside it and wound on a separate support- 
ing tube or bobbin. In case (1) the mean 
area of the secondary coil is taken as equal 
to that of the solenoid, while in case (2) the 
mean area of the secondary coil must be 
carefully measured ; its supporting tube or 
bobbin should be made of some permanent 
material {e.g. stabilit or marble) constructed 
so as to allow of accurate measurement. It is 
a good plan to cut holes or radial slots in the 
flanges of the bobbin permitting the winding 
to be seen and the diameters measured by a 
micrometer microscope. Care should also be 
taken to mount the bobbin with its mean 
plane perpendicular to the axis of the solenoid. 
Two sources of uncertainty may be mentioned : 
the measurement of the small secondary coil 
is liable to error and there is great difficulty 
in winding the long solenoid uniformly 
enough.^ The supporting tube should be of 
insulating material such as ebonite or (better) 
stabilit, and the winding should be in a 
screw thread if possible. 

§ (52). — ^Let the solenoid be I centimetres long, 
with turns. If H is the magnetic field at 
the centre due to a current of i amperes, then 


H 


4 ttNj^ 

10 “* ' 


. ( 16 ) 


More nearly H = , (16) 


where tan 9!) = (solenoid diameter) /2I. 

If tan (j5) is a small fraction, 

cos ^ 1 ~ tan^ 0. 

As an example of this correcting factor, let 
the diameter be 8 cm. and the length 100 cm. 
Then cos 0%O-OO3, a correction of 3 parts in 
1000. If the secondary coil have turns 
and mean area s, and if M be the mutual 
inductance, then 

, 4 tNiN 25 cos 0.11. 

^ m abhennes . . (17) 




cos (p X 10~® in henries. (17 a) 


§ (53), — Searle and Airey ^ have given a much more 
accurate formula for the calculation of the mutual 
inductance of a system of this kind with single layer 
coils, when the dimensions are known, with accuracy. 
It is not easy, however, to get a conveniently large 
inductance with this type of construction, as will be 
seen from the following example : 

Primary Coil : length 30 cm., diameter 10 cm., 
turns 300. 

Secondary Coil : length 5 cm., diameter 8 cm., 
turns 200, giving a mutual inductance of 1-1999 
millihenries. 

^ See E. Gehrcke and M. v. Wogau, VerTiandl. 
Deutsch. JPhys. Oesellschaft, 1909, xi. 664, and 1911, 
xiii. 448. 

2 G. P. C, Searle and J. 11. Airey, Electrician. 1905, 
\vi, 318. 


The standard solenoid used in the Physik- 
aliscb-Teohnische Reiohsanstalt ® belongs to 
the first type, in which the secondary coil is 
outside the solenoid. It consists of a solid 
marble cylinder a little more than 80 cm. 
long, on which the primary coil of bare copper 
wire is wound in a screw thread of 1 mm. 
pitch, the diameter of the cylinder being about 
4-8 mm. The secondary coil has a winding 
of 1290 turns. 

§ (54) Campbell Staistdaed Mutual In- 
ductance. — In a primary standard of mutual 
inductance, as the value is calculated from the 
dimensions, the design must be such as to 
allow of accurate measurement of all the 
important dimensions. Also the nature of 
the materials and the construction must lie 
such as to ensure permanency. There is 
always considerable uncertainty in determin- 
ing the dimensions of many -layered coils, 
and modern experience has shown that a 
single -layered coil wound with bare wire in a 
screw thread on a marble cylinder gives the 
nearest approach to ideal conditions. If, 
however, both primary and secondary circuits 
are single-layer coils, it is not easy to obtain 
a value of the mutual inductance (M) large 
enough for practical requirements, since with 
given dimensions M is proportional to NiNg, 
the product of the primary and secondary 
turns. In Campbell’s type^ of fixed mutual 
inductance the primary only is single-layered, 
while the secondary is a many -layered coil of 
many turns, but the geometrical design of 
the system is such that the dimensions of 
the secondary coil do not need to be deter- 
mined with high accuracy, as tho accuracy 
of the calculated value of M is made to depend 
very much more on the measurement of tho 
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Pig. 34. 


dimensions of the primary coil. The arrange- 
ment of the coils is shown in the diagram of 
Fig. 34. The primary circuit consists of two 
equal single-layer coils BO and GH in series, 
wound on the same cylinder with a gap 

® E. Gumlich, Wissenschaftl. Abhandl. der P.T.R., 
1918, iv. 276. 

* A. Campbell, Hoy. Soc. Proc.^ 1907, Ixxlx. 428, 
and 1912, Ixxxvii. 391. 
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between them. The axial length of this gap 
is equal to the axial length, of one of the coils. 
The secondary consists of a channel -wound 
coil PQ conoentrio and coaxial with the 
primary coils and placed midway , between 
them. Its mean radius a is made about 1-46 
times that of the primary coils (A), and for 
this size the mutual inductance M is a maxi- 
mum. Thus the central winding of the 
secondary coil lies in a region throughout 
which the magnetic field (due to current in 
the primary) is zero. 

As shown in the figure, the magnetic lines of force 
due to the upper and lower primary coils are tan- 
gential to one another at Q and in opposite directions, 
and hence the resultant field at that point is zero. 
Table IV. has been calculated for the following dimen- 
sions ; A—10 cm., 6i==5 cm., &2=10 cm., and NiNg 
=100,000. It will he seen from the values given 
that near the value a = 14-6 cm. a considerable change 

Table IV 


a. 

M. 

SM/Sa. 

cm. 

millihenries. 


14-1 

9-1631 

-1-0-05595 

14-3 

9-1722 

H-0-03182 

14-5 

9-1759 

-+0-009109 

14-7 

9-1754 

-0-012401 

14-9 

9-1696 

-0-032148 


in a makes very little change in M. In this position 
the M is a minimum for axial displacements. Thus 
the value of M is not much affected (1) by slight 
variations in a, or (2) by small radial or axial dis- 
placements of the whole coil. 

Besult (1) allows a many-layered coil to be used, 
and result (2) ensures that very exact adjustment 
of the position of the secondary coil relative to the 
primary is not necessary. 

The value of M is calculated hy Viriamu 
Jones’s formula.-*- 

Fig, 35 shows the actual standard of this 
type constructed at the National Physical 
Laboratory. 

The dimensions are approximately as 
follows : 

Frimarjf Coils (76 turns each): diameter 30 cm., 
distance between inner ends of coils 15 cm., 
between outer ends 30 cm. 

Secondary Coil (485 turns): mean diameter 43*737 
cm., axial depth 1-00 cm., radial depth 0-86 cm. 

The aotnal value of M is 10-0178 millihenries. 

The secondary coil is wound in a channel in a 
thick marble ring, which is supported on a ring tray 
of mahogany with ebonite feet and levelling screws. 
By these screws and the other horizontal ones shown 
■ in the figure the secondary coil is brought into its 
correct position before the standard is used. The 
vertical adjustment is made as follows : An alternat- 
ing current is sent through the primary coils in 
series but with the connections of one of them 
reversed (to make their magnetic fields oppose one 

^ J. Viriamu Jones, Hop. Soe, Proc., 1898, Ixii. 247. 


another), a telephone or vibration galvanometer is 
connected to the secondary terminals and the 
height of the coil is adjusted until the telephone 
or galvanometer shows that no 
voltage is induced in the coil. 
The chief disadvantage of this 
type of st.andard is that the 
secondary coil possesses con- 
siderable self - capacity, arising 
from, the necessary crowding 



I’m. 35. — Campbell Primary Standard of Mutual In- 
ductance at the National Physical Laboratory. 


of its turns into a small channel. There is, 
however, very little intercapacity between the 
primary and secondary coils. As the primary coils 
are wound with hare hard copper wire under consider- 
able tension the temperature coefficient of the 
mutual inductance may he taken as that of the 
expansion of the marble, namely, about H-3-5 parts 
in 1,000,000 per degree 0. Careful rcmcasurements 
in 1914 gave M= 10-01 77g millihenries, which is almost 
identical with the value (10-0178|5) obtained in 1908. 

§ (55) Secon-dary Standards. — ^When an 
accurate primary standard of mutual induct- 
ance has been set up, it is easy, by methods to 
be described below, to derive from it secondary 
standards having the same magnitude or being 
multiples or fractions of its value. Those can 
be designed of a mucli more portable and 



Pig. 30. — Secondary Standard of Mutual Tiicluctance 
at the IlatioiiaL Physical Laboratory. 


convenient form than the primary standard. 
For ordinary and large values a good type 
consists of two many-layered coils wound on 
a double bobbin made from a single piece of 
marble or well-paraffined wood. In 36 
is shown a standard of this hind which was 
constructed in 1965 at the National Physical 
Laboratory. 2 

The bobbin is of white marble and has two \7inding 

* A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1907, xx. 620, 
and Phil. Mag., 1907, xiv. 494. 
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spaces of 2*5 cm. axial length each, separated by a 
flange 1 cm. thick. The inner and outer diameters of 
the winding spaces are about 19 and 24* cm. respect- 
ively. Tlie ]:)rimary winding fills one of the spaces, 
and in the other space there are three coils (super- 
imposed) giving mutual inductances of 50, 10, and 
1 millihenries respectively. Double silk-covered 
wire was used, and, after winding, the whole bobbin 
was heated for several hours in melted paraffin. In 
a standard of this type tlie various sections can be 
brought very near to their correct values by small 
adjusting coils fixed underneath the large bobbin. 
An. external adjustment of this kind is particularly 
necessary for coils of small number of turns, whether 
for self indue tance or mutual. When the adjustment 
lias been made correct to within one turn, the final 
setting can often be made by liringing one end of the 
wire out along one flange of the bobbin (in a groove 
or otherwise) so as to form the equivalent of a fraction 
of a. turn either positive or negative in value. This 
system of adjustment is quite applicable to coils that 
are inaooessible duo to the super-position of other 
windings. 

§ (56). — A more modern standard of this type 
at the National Physical Laboratory consists of 
a much smaller double marble bobbin wound 
with well-stranded double silk-covered copper 
wire and kept immersed in paraffin oil. It 
has a temperature coefficient of about 10“ ® per 
degree C., and has shown very satisfactory 
constancy. In a standard wound in this way 
the variation with temperature is mainly due 
to the expansion of the copper wire. 

Campbell has found that temperature 
compensation can be to some extent applied 
by using a copper coil overwound with an 
aluminium one. With proper choice of their 
relative dimensions complete compensation is 
theoretically possible. If both coils had the 
same coefficient of expansion the M would 
increase with rise of temperature, but as the 
aluminium is more expansive than the copper, 
the mean distance betvf-een the coils is more 
than proportionately increased, and this causes 
a diminution of the M, which can be arranged 
to balance the increase. 

The small temperature coefficients of mutual 
inductance standards is of more importance than 
may appear at first sight, for the physical embodi- 
ment of mutual inductance has greater permanence 
in accuracy than that of any of the other electrical 
quantities, as it depends so entirely on geometrical 
configuration and so little on the materials of which 
the standard is constructed. Also for this reason 
mutual inductance forms the most nsnal basis for 
the absolute determination of the units of voltage 
and resistance. 

§ (57). — A commoner form of secondary 
standard consists of a single bobbin with two 
windings one over the other. In order to avoid 
interoapacitance between the two circtiits, 
which always gives troublesome effects, the 
coils should not be close up to one another, 
hut should he separated by a good thickness 
of insulating material such as a number of 


layers of silk ribbon afterwards paraffined. 
In oases where the self -capacitance of the 
coils is objectionable, it can bo reduced by 
using one of the special methods of winding 
to be described further on. 

To obtain a nuin])or of vjihics of M with one? bolibin, 
the secondary coil may l)c wound in scctiona, Tlu'ir 
separate values will add coiTcctly wluui tlu^y ar<^ |>ut 
in series and all have the same direction of winding. 
If any are connected ui) in tlu^ revi'rHt^ dirc’ction, 
their values will count as negativti and htive to be 
subtracted from the sum of the others. 

§ (58) Astatic Coils. — When using ahind- 
ards such as have been already dosorilxMl, 
the external magnetic fields produced by tlnun 
may cause disturbance in the otlior working 
circuits, or the other (dreuits may in the 
same way induce disturbing voltage in them. 
This trouble can generally be avoi(lcd by care 
in the arrangement of the circuits. It can, 
if necessary, bo more compleitily eurod by 
winding the coils astaticn. ijy, so that their 
currents produce no external field, and tliat a 
uniform alternating magiKdio field inducios no 
voltage in them. For com|)loto astaticism the 
primary and secondary coils should both be 
evenly wound one over the other on an anchor 
ring of insulating material, and every lawyer of 
each circuit must go exactly round the ring. 
Such a system is difficidt to construct and 
adjust. Loss perfect astaticism is obtained 
when only the primary winding completely fits 


Ido. 27. 

the ring, but sometimes this is sufficient, A 
simpler but less oEoctivo way is to wind two 
equal bobbins each with an identical primary 
and secondary winding, fix them closer tog{dh(‘r 
and connect th<^ windings in tluj diivtfiions 
shown in Fig. 37. 

Astatic coils have the disadvantages thn.t 
they require conaidonibly more wire (for a 
given value of M) than coils with ordinary 
winding. 

§ (59) 'Gisnkeal (k>NT>iTic)NS.-~»-Fc>r tlie wind- 
ing of secondary standards the wins shotdd 
always be wtsll stranded to eninimist^ slcm 
effect, by whicli in solid wire an altesrnating 
current tends to distribute itself un-uniformly 
througli the section of the wire, having its 
greatest density at the surface of the wire. 
As the freqtiency is rais(*d tlu^ skin (dfexit 
increases, and the vahio of the niutual ieiduct- 
ance will usually alter also. The strands 
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should be of thin wire well insulated. For 
a like reason, in the construction of the coils 
no metal parts (such as terminals) should he 
very near the windings, as induced eddy 
currents must be avoided. The insulation 
between the primary and secondary circuits 
should be extremely good, and all the materials 
of construbtion should be non-magnetic. 

§ (60) Variable Mutual Inductances. — 
For a great many measurements it is desirable 
to use a mutual inductance standard whose 
value can be varied continuously over a long 
range if possible. A standard of variable 
self inductance was named an inducto7neter by 
HeavisideA and the name mutual inductomet&r 
is sufficiently distinctive to fit the correspond- 
ing mutual standard. 

The more modern term mutual inductor is perhaps 
preferable, as it is more descriptive of the actual 
function of the instrument. The name variometer, 
introduced by M. Wien to designate a variable self 
inductance, seems too indefinite to be adopted with 
advantage. Mutual inductometers may be divided 
into classes according as their ranges are short or 
long. 

For short-range standards it is sufficient to 
arrange that one of the two circuits (primary 
or secondary) can be moved relatively to the 
other, and that its position can be read ofi 
on a scale, which can be marked so as to read 
the inductance directly. 

The mutual inductometer used by Lord 
Rayleigh ^ consisted of two narrow circular 
coils, of which the secondary was the larger | 
and was fixed, while the smaller was inside 
it and could be rotated round a common 
diameter. The whole positive range is com- 
prised within 90® of turning, the position for 
zero M being when the coils are at right angles ; 
after passing through this position the M is 
negative and rises to a maximum at 90° on 
the other side. Lord Rayleigh showed that 
if the ratio of the mean diameters of the coils 
is \/0*3/l, i.e. 0*t548, the mutual indtxctance is 
very nefirly j)roportional to the angle through 
which the turning coil is displaced from the 
zero position up to about 70° of range. Thus 
for the greater part of the range the scale 
can be made almost uniform ; it is also 
approximately symmetrical on the positive 
and negative sides of the zero line. 

When two coils or circuits are so placed 
that there is no mutual inductance between 
them, the one is said to be in a conjugate. 
position with respect to the other. In the 
Rayleigh inductometer there are two conjugate 
positions 180° apart. 

§ (61) Campbell Mutual Induc!tometers. 
— Although a uniform scale may be useful in 
some cases, in general it is far bettor that the 
scale sliould open out very much as the read- 


ings diminish down to zero, for this allows 
the smaller values to be read with much 
greater accuracy, and thus extends the useful 
working range. If two coils F and Q be so 
mounted that one (P) is kept fixed and the 
other can be rotated about an axis such that 
the mean plane of Q is always parallel to tha,t 
of P, then by proper choice of dimensions 
the mutual inductance scale can be made very 
open towards the zero reading and a range of 
nearly 180° can be obtained. This system is 
used in CampbelPs mutual inductometers,® of 
which there are two types, one having a number 
of short ranges and the other having one 
very long range with proportionately increased 
accuracy. 

The general arrangement of the coils forth© 
short range type is shown diagrammatically 
in Figa. 38 and 39, which give plan and 



Fm. 39. 


]c' 


vertical section respectively. One of the cir- 
cuits, which we may call the primary, consists 
of the two equal coils C and O', which are 
coaxial and connected in series, with their 
windings in the same direction of turning. 
The secondary circuit consists of the coil D 
which can turn (midway between 0 and O') 
about the excentric axis Q. The movable 
coil carries a pointer H which indicates the 
mutual inductance on a scale cither directly 
or by the help of a multiplier. The character 
of the scale dojxends on a number of variables, 
namely, the diameters of th o coils, their distance 
apart, and the distances between the axis Q 
and the axes of the coils. A sample scale is 
shown in Fig. 40 ; it will bo noticed that it 



Fig. 40. 

opens out at the higher readings as at thelower 
end, and includes a small negative part. 
This last portion is often useful, as it enables 
us to pass oontiniiously through the zero 


‘ O. Heaviside, ?/u7. Maa., 1887, xxiii. 173. 

® Lord Ilayleigli, Phil. Mag., 1886, xxii. 469. 


® k. Campbell, Phi/s. Soe. Proc., 1908, xxi. (59, 
andim Mag., 1908, xv. 165. 
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value. In Fig. 41 is given a picture of a 
short-range inductometer. The instrument 
also includes ratio arms to form a bridge. 
The scale is not long, but there are seven 
ranges corresponding to multipliers 1, 2, 6, 
10, 20, 50, and 100, the lowest range being 



Fig. 41. — Campbell Inductometer Bridge. 


from 0 to 10 microhenries. In this way a 
reasonably large reading can always be had 
for any inductance from 2 up to 1000 micro- 
henries. The variety of ranges is got by a 
device which we proceed to describe. 

§ (62) Subdivision of Mutual Induct- 
ances BY Stranded Wire Coils. — If the 
secondary coil of a mutual inductor be wound 
with well-stranded wire (of insulated strands) 
the mutual inductances between the primary 
and each of the strands of the secondary will 
be all practically equal, and these inductances 
can be added or subtracted by connecting 
the strands in series, the positive or negative 
sign being taken according to the respective 
directions of winding. For example, if ten 
strands are put in series, all in the same 
direction, the total mutual inductance will 
be almost exactly ten times that of one strand. 
To ensure close proportionality, the stranding 
must be as symmetrical as possible, every 
strand coming in turn to a similar position in 
the section. When sufficient care is taken in 
the stranding, and if the secondary coil consists 
of at least several turns not too close up to 
the primary coil, the accuracy of subdivision 
is usually within 1 part in 10,000. The 
equality of the strands can be best tested by 
opposing each in turn to any selected one, 
which should give almost zero mutual induct- 
ance. The same system can be applied to the 
primary winding, and in both cases it is only 
necessary to adjust the winding so as to make 
the total M correct, or to set one of the 
strands to the correct value. Thus we can 
either step up to multiples or down to sub- 
multiples of any M to which the adjustment 
is made. By this method the six ranges of 
the inductometer bridge [Fig. 41) are obtained. 
Caution must be used, however, in applying 
this system of subdivision, for the stranding 
introduces considerable distributed capacity 


which may cause error in certain oases. As 
already shown (equation (12)), the effective self 
inductance of a coil is given by the equation 

D =7 L(1 H- w^LC), 

and the self capacity C causes very little error 
when (MjO is very small compared with 1* 
The conditions therefore are favourable when 
the frequency and L are small, for C is, in 
general, small. The effects of self capacity in 
the primary and secondary coils are more 
complicated and depend on the circuit in 
which the secondary is included. However, 
it will be found that, when the frequency is 
not high or the mutual and self inductances 
are small, no large error is introduced by the 
stranding system. 

§ (63). — The Campbell mutual inductometer ^ 
of long range is illustrated in Fig. 42, and the 



Fig. 42. — Campbell Mutual Inductometer 
(Long Kange). 


internal connections and the arrangement of 
the coils are shown in Fig. 43. One circuit, 
which for convenience of description we may 
call the primary, consists of two equal coils 
P and Pj^, on fixed bobbins. For a purpose to 
be explained later, the exact centre point of 
the primary is brought out to the terminal a. 
The secondary circuit consists of the mov- 
able coil S and the multiple coils BB and A, 
which can all be put in series, and the terminals 
are EF. By altering the link OH the connec- 
tions of S are reversed and it can be checked 
against the first step on the lower dial. The 
moving coil S is mounted similarly to that of 
the inductometer bridge. As its plane is 
always midway between the two primary 
bobbins and not very near them, small varia- 
tions in its vertical position have very little 
effect on the mutual inductance. The pointer 


\ A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1908, xxi, 69. 
and PhU. Mag,, 1908, xv. 155, - 
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and scale belong to this coiL The coils BB 
and A form the fixed part of the secondary 
and are on the same bobbins as P and P^. 
They are each divided into ten equal sections 
which are brought out to two stud-switch 
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Pig. 43. — ^Arrangement of Coils and Connections in 
Campbell Inductometer. 

dials, the first reading in steps from 100 up 
to 1000 microhenries, and the second from 
1000 up to 10,000 microhenries. The higher 
sections are all adjusted separately. The 
total range extends from —O'* 2 up to 11,000 
microhenries, and at the higher part of the 
range the accuracy of reading is to 1 or 2 
parts in 100,000. (In a slightly different 
typo this instrument has a range up to 110 
millihenries.) In the large inductometer at 
the National Physical Laboratory great 
permanence has been secured by winding all 
the coils on white marble bobbins which are 
themselves supported by a marble framework. 
It has a temperature coefficient of + 10 parts 
in 1,000,000 per degree C. The mutual in- 
ductance increases by about 3 parts in lOOO 
when the frequency is raised from zero to 2000 

X3er sec. 

§ (64). Other experimenters ^ have introduced 
mutual induotometers which are made astatic 
by duplicating the fixed or the moving 
coils or both. Toroidal coil mutual inductors 
have been constructed by Hanson ^ and by 

^ A. Larsen, EleM. Zeits., 1910, xxxi. 1039 ; C. H. 
Sharp and 'W. W. Crawford, Am.I.B.E. Proc., 1910, 
xxix. 1207 ; H. B. Brooks and P. C. ’Weayer, Bureau 
of Standards Bulletin, 1917, xiii. 369. 

^ A. E. Hanson, Thesis at Mass. Inst, of Techno- 
logy, Sept. 1916. See also Kennedy and Velander, 
Journ. of Franklin Inst., July 1910. 


Eortescue ; ® in Fortesoue’s form the coils 
are wound on marble cores. 

The system of subdivision by means of insulated 
strands forms a very simple method of constructing 
accurate mutual inductance standards having very 
small values. It is easy, for example, to build an 
inductometer reading to thousandths of a micro- 
henry. 

§ (65) Selp Inductance, Fixed Standabd. 
— ^Eor primary standards of self inductance 
calculable from the dimensions much the best 
form consists of a single -layer coil of bare 
wire wound in a screw thread on a marble 
cylinder. The wire should be of copper, hard 
drawn to ensure elasticity. As it is wound on 
under considerable tension, it remains in close 
contact with the marble at all ordinary 
temperatures, and the temperature coefficient 
of the dimensions is practically that of the 
marble. The coefidoient of expansion of 
marble varies with the thermal treatment, 
and lies between 2 x 10~® and 12 x 

As an example of a primary standard of this kind 
we may take the 10- millihenry coil constructed at the 
Physikalisch-Teohnisclie Reichsanstalt.^ The marble 
cylinder has an outer diameter of 354 mm. and an 
axial length of 185 mm. It is wound with 162 turns 
of bare copper wire 0*5 mm. thick in a screw thread 
of 1 mm. pitch. ' 

§ (66) Secondary Fixed Standards of 
Self Inductance. — The best modern second- 
ary standards of self inductance (fixed) 
usually consist of multiple-layered coils wound 
on white marble bobbins. To obtain the 
maximum self inductance with a given length 
and thickness of wire the coil should be of 
square cross-section and wound on a bobbin 
of the relative dimensions ^ shown in P'ig. 44. 



Here the outer diameter =l*74x (inner dia- 
meter) and depth of winding ==0-37 x (inner 
diameter). For those proportions the self in- 
ductance is given approximately by the formula 

L^GTrN^ax 10“-® henries, . . (18) 

where N is the total number of turns, and a 
the mean radius of the coil. 


® 0. Fortescue, Proc., 1915, xxxiv- 

1199. 

‘ Gruneisen and Giebe, Zeits. Instrummtmk., 1911, 
xxxi. 152, and 1912, xxxii. 160. ^ 

® See Maxwell, Eleetrunty and Magnetism , 1881, 
ii. (2nd ed.), 316, 706. 
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Professor T. Mather has shown that the time con- 
stant L/R is equal to 54 x when the wire is of 

copper of resistivity 1-630 microlim-cm. Prom this 
formula he has calculated the values given in Table V.; 

Table V 


a. 

L/E. 

Bower Bactor. 

cm. 

secs. 

at 100 -- per sec. 

5 

0-0135 

0-117 

10 

0-054 

0-0296 

15 

0-122 

0-0131 

20 

0-216 

0-00737 

30 

0-486 

0-00328 

40 

0-864 

0-00184 

50 

1-35 

0-00118 


To find the weight of copper wire required for a 
given, time constant, H. Armagnat has given the 
following formula : 

Mass in kgm= 0^(1001/11)^, . . (19) 

where q lies between 2 and 3. 

§ (67). To minimise variation of inductance 
with frequency, due to skin effect, the coils 
should be wound with well-stranded wire. In 
the most perfect system of stranding the wires 
are first stranded in groups of 3 wires each, 
these groups being again combined three at a 
time, and so on. When very thin strands are 
used there is great risk of some of them being 
broken. Enamel insulation has the advantage 
of occupying little space, but silk gives more 
certain insulation and at least should be used 
on the complete stranded wire. After winding 
the coils should be kept in hot melted paraffin 
wax for several hours and allowed to cool 
slowly before being taken out. The process is 
best carried out in an air-tight enclosure 
partially exhausted by a filter pump. 

The series of standard coils of this type at 
the National Physical Laboratory have the 



Pig. 45.' — Self Inductance Coil (Secondary Standard) 
at National Physical Laboratory. 

form shown in Mg. 45. The terminals are 
mounted at the side for two reasons, (a) in 
order to keep them away from the stronger 
part of the magnetic field of the coil and so 
avoid errors due to eddy currents, and (6) to 
allow of one coil being placed immediately 
over the top of another when it is desired to 
use them together. The coils are wound with 
wire stranded from double silk-covered copper 
wire of 0-19 mm. diameter with 7 strands for 
the larger coils and 19 for the smaller. The 
amount of space occupied by the insulation 


in such a case makes formula (18) inapplicable, 
and this must always be borne in mind when 
designing coils with stranded wire. For tlie 
7 -strand wire, with thin paper between each 
layer, about twice the winding space is re- 
quired. 

Giebe^ has wound somewhat similar coils with 
much more highly stranded wire ; in two of his 
coils, for example, the wire has 4 x 3 x 3 x 3 — i.e, 108 
strands of enamelled wire of 0-07 mm. diameter. 
He finds that for well -paraffined coils with various 
kinds of stranded wire the temperature coefficient 
of the self inductance varies from —23 to +13 parts 
in 1,000,000 per degree C. 

§ (68) Disteibuted Capacitance in Mul- 
tiple - LAYEE Coils. — In closely wound 
multiple -layered coils tho effects of distributed 
capacitance become more and more pronounced 
as the self inductance becomes greater. The 
following data given by Orlich ^ for two stan- 
dard coils will indicate the order of the self 
capacitance to be expected : 


Table VI 


Thick- 
ness of 
Wire. 

Num- 
ber of 
Turns. 

Mean 

Dia- 

meter. 

Resist- 

ance. 

Self 

induct- 

ance. 

Self 

(.■apacit- 

ance. 

inm. 


cm. 

ohms. 

; henry. 

fj.fA'F. 

0-5 

1130 

7*8 

24 

0-1 

40 

0-6 

2894 

12-2 

94 

1-0 

160 


From the values given it will be fotmd (by 
equations (11) and (12) ) that the self inductance 
of the 1 henry coil is 2*4 per cent less at 
2000 per second than at zero frequency, 
while its effective resistance is 4*8 per cent 
higher at the higher frequency. 

For self capacities of single layer coils see 
§(115). 

§ (69) Coils of veey small Self Capaci- 
tance. — As tho frequency is raised tho self 
capacitance has more and more effect, and, 
especially when radio frequencies are reached, 
it becomes necessary to make tlio standard 
coils of such design as will give the smallest 
possible self capacitance. For the smaller 
values (up to about 1 millihenry) single layer 
coils can he used, hut for the larger values 
special systems of winding are required. 
Various devices are employed, of which the 
two following will serve as examples. 

(1) H. Heines iSysiem .^- — In this type the 
insulated wire is wound, as shown in Mg. 46, 
on a circle of spokes of insulating material 
fixed radially in a central disc. The single 
element thus formed is sometimes termed a 
pancake coil, and the larger inductances are 
constructed by assembling a number of these 


* E. uieoe, Zeits. Insimmentsnk.. 1911, xxxL 33. 

* E. Orlich, BUM. Beits., 1903, xxiv. 504. 

H. Rein, Radiotdegmphisches Practicum, 2nd ed.. 
Springer, Berlin, 1912. 
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flat coils one above the other with a small 
space between each coil and the next. 



Fio. 4:6.-— Single Coil of Hein Self Inductance. 


In the more general case, let a leaky inductance 
coil be represented as in Fig. 48, R and L being 
resistance and self- inductance, K the self capacitance 
and S the leakage resistance. Let G be the leakance, 
where G — l/S, and let Z— where the 
pulsatance w ==27r x freq^uenoy. 



Mavnaaaaaaaaaaaa/aaaa/'-^ 

s 

Pig. 48. 


(2) A, Qam^b^irs System ^ — This method of 
winding is illustrated in Fig. 47. Two rect- 
angular pieces of ebonite P and Q are fixed 
together at right angles as in the end view B. 
P and Q have at each of their outer edges a 
number of deep slots, each slot being just 



slightly wider than the diameter of the 
insulated wire to be used. The wire is wound 
into the slots so as to fill one after another, 
and thus the complete winding is formed of 
a number of paricake coils separated from one 
another by small spaces and held rigidly in, 
their relative positions. 

The system of winding in pancake coils 
(‘‘slice winding”) has long been xised in 
another, way by makers of large spark coils, 
and in that application it affords protection 
from breakdown, as it prevents points of the 
secondary circuit which are at very different 
potentials from being near each other. 

§ (70) Insulation oip Inductive Coils. — 
It is very important that in all standard 
inductance coils the insulation shall be very 
good. The effect of leakance on the effective 
resistance and inductance was first investigated 
by Rayleigh, 1 and later for a more general 
case by Campbell and Eckersley.® 

^ Lord Hayleigli, Collected Favera, ii, 566. 

® A. Campbell and T. L. Eckersley, Mecirieicm. 
Dec. 10, 1909. 


If R'’ and L' are the effective resistance and self 
inductance of the coil, then 


Z^{R+GZ^) 

(RTaZ2)2 + aj2(KZ2-L)a 
, Z2(L-KZ2) 

(R + gW + aj2(KZ2 - hf 


( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 


When K=0 we have the case treated by Lord 
Rayleigh, where 


and 


p. p, G(Z2.~2R2~RGZ2) 

H-2RG + O^Z2 • 


L' = 


H-2RG + G2Z2* 


. ( 22 ) 
. (23) 


For a highly inductive coil, where R is small 
compared with the impedance Z, if the leakance G 
is relatively small (S very large compared with R), 
the equations become 


R'%:R-1-GZ2 .... (24) 
and L'%.L(1-2EG~G2Z2). . . (25) 


An examination of equations (20) to (23) shows 
that a shunt (leakance) across the terminals of an 
inductive coil always lowers the effective self in- 
ductance, but may either raise or lower the effective 
resistance. For example, if E==20 ohms, L*=«0-1 
henry, at a frequency of 1000 ~ per sec. a shunt of 
100,000 ohms put across the terminals increases the 
effective resistance to 24 ohms. The important 
practical fact is that, as the effective leakance 
includes the energy loss due to dielectric hysteresis 
in the insulation, its effect is not usually constant for 
different frequencies, as in nearly all insulating 
materials the energy loss increiases with increase of 
frequency. For this reason if an inductance coil is 
wound with cotton-covered wire (and even boiled 
well in paraffin wax) it will usually be found useless as 
a standard owing to the presence of large dielectric 
hysteresis. Here, as in many other cases, the 
trouble arises largely from absorbed moisture, and 
the greatest care should be taken to avoid all in- 
sulating materials of this nature. 

§ (71 ) Eddy Citeeents.— In the constmctioii 
of inductance coils metal parts of any kind 
should be avoided, particularly in positions 
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near the winding. If screws have to be used 
they can he of bone, ivory, or stabilit. If 
metal screws are necessary they should be of 
a high resistance material such as constantan. 
When these conditions are not observed, eddy 
currents, which are proportional to the square 
of the frequency, may be set up in the metal 
parts and cause both the ejdective resistance 
and the self (or mutual) inductance to vary 
with frequency. 

A piece of metal anywhere near a coil (of resistance 
R and self inductance L) may be considered as a 
closed secondary circuit of resistance Q and self 
inductance N with mutual inductance M to the coil. 

Then the alterations in K. and L due to the presence 
of the metal are given by the equations 


R'-R 




(26) 


and 


Q^-i-N^wa* 


(27) 


§ (72) Standards of small Self Induct- 
ance. — When standards of small self induct- 
ance with high resistance are required, it is a 
common practice to use a pair of equal very 
thin wires stretched parallel to one another 
and joined at one end, since the self induct- 
ance of such a system is calculable with fair 
accuracy from the formula 


Lo = |^4Z loge + ^JlO“^ henries, (28) 


where I is the length of one wire, d the diameter, 
b the distance from wire to wire, and the 
low frequency self inductance. The effective 
self inductance L' is got from by correcting 
for the distributed capacity as already shown 
in equation (13) 

K=Lo-R20, 

where C — K/3, K being the capacity between 
the wires when the ends are disconnected. 
When 6 is small compared with the distance 
from earth, K may be got from the formula ^ 


This formula assumes the wires to be in 
air. Sometimes they are used immersed in 
oil for cooling purposes, and then the above 
value of K must he multiplied by the specific 
inductive capacity of the oil. 

§ (73) Vaeiable Self Inductance Stan- 
DAEDS. — Self inductometers (or inductors) 
have very much the same forms as those 
already described for mutual inductance. A 
long range is not conveniently obtained with 
self as it is with mutual inductance, for self 
inductances do not add algebraically in the 
simple way that mutual inductances do. The 
types to be described have all short ranges. 

A. Russell, Alternating Currents, i. 135, and 0. 
Heaviside, Phil. Mag., 1887, xxiv. 81. 


Ayrton and Perry Inductometer . — One of 
the earliest inductometers is that of Ayrton 
and Perry 2 {Fig. 49). The fixed and moving 
coils are both wound on spherical surfaces 
of mahogany built up of sheets with the grains 
crossed to ensure permanence of form. It 
has a single range (from 6 to 50 millihenries) 
and its resistance is al)out 13 ohms, giving 
a time constant of 3-8 milliseconds at the top 



Pig. 49. — Ayrton and Perry Self Inductometer. 

reading. Probably owing to the use. of metal 
parts in the construction, the effective resist- 
ance at the higher readings is about 13 per 
cent greater at 1000 per second than at 
low frequency, while the self inductance is 
less at the higher frequency by about 8 in 
1000. The large areas of the coils cause tho 
magnetic field to produce disturbance at 
considerable distances. 

The coils are always used in series, and the 
range of angular motion of the inner coil 
(whose axle carries the indicating pointer) is 
about 165°. The scale can be graduated to 
read directly. 

If two coils (fixed and movable) of self 
inductances and Lg are in series and so 
placed that their mutual inductance is M, 
then M, being either positive or negative, 
may either help or oppose tho self inductances. 
In one position of the movable coil the totel 
self inductance is + Lg + 2M ; if that coil bo 
now turned round a diameter through 180°, 
the M will have the same value but of opposite 
sign, and tho total self inductance will now 
be Li + Lg ~2M. This turning is equivalent to 
reversing the connections of the coil. Thus it 
is seen that in this type of inductometer tho 
whole range lies within the limits -h Lg -• 2M! 
and Lj + L 2 + 2M. Since it can be shown 
that L 1 +L 2 is always greater than M, it is 
impossible to make tho minimum reading 
zero. It is not difficult, however, by making 
the coils fit close to one anothcsr, with very 
little clearance between, to have tho minimum 
reading not more than 1/lOth of the maximum. 

§ (74) Wien Inductometer. — M. Wien ^ 
introduced an inductometer of tho same type, 

* W. B. Ayrton and J. Perry, Mectrician, 1895, 
xxxiv. 546. 

® M. Wien, Wied. Ann., 1896, Mi. 249. 
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but of very much greater capability, for it 
has a large number of overlapping ranges 
from 0-6 up to 120 millihenries. To furnish 
so many ranges the fixed coil has four separate 
windings consisting of 2, 4, 8, and 16 layers 
respectively, and the turning coil has two 
windings of 2 and 4 layers. By the help of a 
small plug board the successive ranges are 
obtained by suitable combinations of the 
windings. The scale is in degrees and un- 
fortunately requires a different calibration 
curve or table for each range. 

The mductometers made by C. Lorenz of 
Berlin are very similar in form to the Ayrton 
and Berry instrument, but are wound with 
highly stranded wire on ebonite bobbins, so 
that they can be used at radio frequencies. 

§ (76) Parallel Coil Self Inductors. — 
The system in which a movable coil turns 
round an axis perpendicular to the mean planes 
of the other coils has already been described 
for mutual inductors, and any of them could 
be calibrated so as to be used for' self 
inductance also. A number of experimenters 
have brought out self inductors of this type, 
one or two of which may be noticed here. 

In the Mansbridge indue tometer, shown in 
Fig. 50, an ebonite disc carrying two “ D ” 



TiG; 60. — Mansbridge Self Inductometer. 


shaped coils can rotate over another disc 
parrying a second pair of similar coils. 

The coils 9 -re placed thus, CTD, and are 
embedded in the discs, this construction 
allowing the two circuits to be brought very 
close together, which gives relatively large 
mutual inductance and hence greater range 
of scale. There are two ranges with a direct- 
reading scale for each. All the coils are used 
in series for the higher range (9 to 105 milli- 
henries), but only portions of each in series 
for the lower range (0-7 to 12 millihenries). 
The arrangement of the coils is astatic and the 
time constant is about 1'6 milliseconds at the 
maximum. 

In an inductor of this type with only four 
coils, any slight accidental tilt of the moving 
disc may cause error. A better plan is to use 


two pairs of fixed coils above and below the 
moving system. Inductors of this kind were 
constructed some years ago at the National 
Physical Laboratory by D. W. Dye, using 
thin flat coils embedded in paraffin wax. 
The fixed and moving systems are moderately 
close together, and the coils are all made as 
nearly identical as possible in order to use 
Heaviside’s device ^ of paralleling to give 
extra ranges. By means of two small switches 
the coils can be altered from series connection 
to parallel, giving two lower ranges of J and 
J of the maximum range. 

At the Bureau of Standards, Brooks and 



Fro. 50a. — ^Brooks and Weaver Variable Inductor. 


Weaver ® have built an inductor with three 
pairs of link-shaped coils designed to give a 
uniform scale over the greater part of its 
range. The dimensions of the coils were also 
chosen so as to approach the conditions for 
maximum self inductance (such as given by 
Maxwell for circular coils) at the highest 
reading. The complete instrument is illus- 
trated in Fig. 60a, and consists of three 
ebonite discs (36-5 cm. diameter), each carry- 
ing a pair of coils, two of the discs being 
fixed together parallel to one another, while 
the third is between them and can be rotated 
about a central spindle. The shape of the 
coils and their relative positions and dimen- 
sions are shown in the illustration of the inner 
disc given in Fig. 50b. The coils are all 
connected in series when the instrument is 
used for self inductance, but by separating 
the circuits of the fixed and movable coils it 
can also be used for mutual inductance. As 
the scale reads directly for self inductance 
(from 126 to 1226 microhenries), when used 
for mutual inductance M. is obtained from the 
formula 

M = J(Scale Reading -669). 

The scale is practically uniform from a reading 
of 325 up to 1025. For the exact dimensions 

1 0. Heaviside, PM. Mag., 1887, xxiii. 186. 

® H. B. Brooks and F, C. Weaver, Bureau of 
Standards Bulletin, 1917, xiii. 369. 
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of the coils which give this result the reader 
is referred to the original paper. The coils 
are wound with stranded wire (7 strands of 



Fia. 50b. — dinner Disc of Variable Inductor. 


0-8 mm. diameter each), and the time constant 
is 34 milliseconds at the reading for maximum 
self inductance. 


VI. The Measurement of Mutual 
Inductance 

§ (76) Method of Ammeter and Volt- 
meter. — If no standard of inductance is 
available, an unknown mutual inductance can 
sometimes be measured by means of an 
ammeter and an electrostatic voltmeter. It 
is only necessary to send a known alternating 
current I of pure sine wave form through the 
primary coil and measure by an electrostatic 
voltmeter the voltage Vg at the terminals of 
the secondary ; the frequency n should be 
determined at the same time. 

In Fig. 51 let M be the unknown mutual in- 
ductance, A an ammeter, and B an electrostatic 
voltmeter. Let i be the instantaneous value 
of the primary current, where t-=^max 
and Vg the instantaneous value of the secondary 



terminal voltage, I and Vg being the correspond- 
ing effective values. Then 

di 

?; 3 =M^^=Mwimax cos . . (30) 
Therefore V 2 =McoI (31) 


, M=V2/coL 


For example, with mutual inductance of 
10 millihenries a current of 1 ampere at a 
frequency of 100 - per see. will give a voltage 
of about 6*28 volts at the secondary terminals. 

If the wave form of i is not pure the harmonics 
will cause error, particularly as they induce com- 
ponents in Vz proportional to their frequcn(ues. I’lic 
electrostatic voltmeter always has capacitance ; 
let this be K. Then if R bo the resistance and h 
the self inductance of the secondary circuit, it can 
be shown that 


V,=, . (32) 

[E2K2ua+(l-LKu2)2]i 

In nearly all cases may be neglected, and 

then wo have 

M=:^(1-LKw2). . . . (33) 


The capacity of an electrostatic voltmeter varies 
with the deflection ; it may be as large as O-OOOl g..F, 
For moderate values of L and cu this ’capacity will 
be found by equation (33) to introduce very little 
error. Care must be taken, however, to avoid the 
use of long twisted leads (particularly of flexible cord) 
in the voltmeter circuit. 

§ (77) Method op Simple Opposition. — 
For the measurement of mutual inductance 



Fio. 62. 


the simplest method is that of direct opposition 
as shown in Fig. 52. 

If M is the mutual inductance to he measured, 
it is connected to a mutual inductometer, so 
that their primary coils P and p are in series 
with each other and an alternating source A, 
while the secondaries are in series and con- 
nected to a detector G, such as a vibration 
galvanometer or a telephone. The secondaries 
must be connected so that their induced 
voltages are in opposition ; the right direction 
is found by trying which way gives the smaller 
want of balance in the detecting instrument. 
The inductometer (n) is then adjusted until a 
balance is obtained, the galvanometer or tele- 
phone indicating that the secondary current is 
zero. ThenM=w. 

In this test, as in most others also, if a 
vibration galvanometer is used, it is well to 
have a turning switch with a graduated aeries 
of shunts connected across the leads to the 


or 
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galvanometer, whioli should he kept shunted 
until an approximate balance has been 
obtained. With a long-range indue tometer 
and at the high part of its range it is easy to 
read to an accuracy of 1 part in 100,000. 
This method is only limited by the condition 
that the value of the unknown inductance 
must lie within the range of the inducto- 
meter. If a multiple-range inductor be used 
the greatest accuracy will be got by reading 
on the lowest range on which a balance can 
be obtained. 

Sometimes it will be found that an exact balance 
cannot be got, but only a minimum in the galvano- 
meter or telephone. This is generally due to dis- 
tributed capacitance or eddy currents in one or both 
of the inductances (M and w). Let us consider 
capacitance first. 

In Fig. 53 for simplicity let only the secondary 
coil of M have self capacitance K, the induotometer 



^3 

. _> 


^ 'V 





1 


g/ 



MM ^ 

1 — ^ — 

J 


no, 53. 


Thus we can find the correct value of M in spite of 
the presence of self capacity. 

At the National Physical Laboratory this method 
is used in comparing secondary standards (in- 
duotometers) with the primary standard already 
described. The secondary coil of this latter has a 
self induction of 0-26 henry and a self capacity 
of about 0-0026 Both of these values would 

of course be excessive in any working secondary 
standard. 

The method can be carried out without alternating 
current by replacing the alternating source by a 
battery with a reversing switch, and using a ballistic 
galvanometer as the detector. The induotometer 
is then adjusted until reversal of the primary current 
gives no throw of the ballistic galvanometer. This 
system avoids the effects of self capacity, but is in 
general much less sensitive than wlien alternating 
current is used. 

§ (7g).__In an ideal mutual inductance (f>, the angle 
of lag between the primary current and the secondary 
induced voltage is exactly 90°, and when this is the 
case the inductance is termed “pure” by Silsbee ; ^ 
where self capacitance is present, we liave a case of 

TT 

“impure” mutual inductance, and if 

then 6 is called the “ phase defect.” 

Tor an impure mutual inductance in symbolic 


rotation 

e2*(P+icoM)f, . . . (36) 
and for a pure one . . • • (37) 

Then . . • (38) 

and tan ^== cot ^=P/wM. . . . (39) 


being supposed to have nono^ Then if an adjust- 
able condenser k be put across the secondary of wi, 
by adjusting k as well as w a perfect balance can be 
obtained. 

Let the resistances and self inductances of the 
secondary oirouits be R, r and L, I respectively, and 
let the instantaneous currents be 'far and as 

shown, ca being the pulsatanco 2Trn. 

Then, when a balance has been obtained, «4=0, 
and the voltages across K and k must be eq[ual and 


opposite. 

Thus we have 



iJj(j}k==iJjo3K, 


also 



and 

^R -1-jwL ^gsssjcoMiij^. 

i 

Hence 

M 1 “ w^LK + j wRK 
m™ 1 — co%-fjcor/c 


Separating the real and imaginary 
obtain 

M RK^l-w^LK 

m ric 1 — (joHk ‘ 

parts we 

- . (34) 

If ooHk and w^LK are both small compared with 1» 
then M % w, and 


l-w»ifc(Lr/R-Z). 

. . (35) 


The term P is of the order of a resistance, and its 
presence indicates expenditure of power in the 
system. The angle d is usually very small, <p being 
nearly a right angle. 

§ (79) Effect of Ebdy Citerents. — If 
there are pieces of metal or other closed 
conducting circuits near the coils of the 
mutual inductance M, then eddy currents 
may be induced in them which will alter 
the efieotive mutual inductance and, owing 
to the presence of the P term., make it im- 
possible to obtain a balance by a pure mutual 
inductance m. 

Campbell ^ has shown how a balance can be 
got by associating with m a resistance r as 
in Fig. 54. Here the eddy current system 
is represented by a closed circuit of resistance 
R and self inductance L, having mutual 
inductances P and G to the primary and 
secondary circuits respectively of the unknown 
mutual inductance M. 

As r is usually small it should consist in whole or 
in part of a slide wire. Let the instantaneous values 
of the currents in, the primary, secondary, and tertiary 


» P. B. Silsbee, Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1916* 
Kiii 380 

a' A. Campbell, N.P.L. Report for 1908 (March 
1909), Bhys. Soc. Proc., 1910, xxii. 214, and Phtl. 
Mag.:, 1910. xix. 603. 
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circuits of M and respectively, their eflteo- 

tive values being Ig, and I3. 

By adjusting m and r a balance can be got, when 



the current in the vibration galvanometer or tele- 
phone, is zero. 


Then we have 
and therefore 

(B2 + w 2 L 2 )l 32 = a;2p2i^2 

Also —n*!— jcoGig 

— — J i 

^^B+iwL 


(40) 


+ R2^_^2l2* 


Hence, separating real and imaginary parts, 
ojWL 


M=m~- 


and 

Also 


R2 + w^L2 
w2FGR 


(41) 


B^ + coV 
M=m— rL/R. 


. m) 

. (43) 


Prom this investigation we see how an impure 
mutual inductance of the form P-fjwM' can be 
measured by being balanced against a known 
r+jcom, the r and m being connected as in Fig. 55, 
in which they form an elementary pair with current 
terminals AB and potential terminals CD. (Silsbee 
has pointed out the close analogy here to a four- 
terminal resistance with current and potential 
leads. AB and CD are interchangeable, as in the 
case of the resistance.) 

The unknown mutual inductance may have an 
iron core, in which case the resistance R corresponds 
to power loss arising from both hysteresis and eddy 
currents. When this total iron loss is relatively 
small we can determine it from the above equations ; 


when the primary current ii is of sin© wave form and 
the iron is in the form of a uniform ring wound with 



superimposed primary and secondary coils of 
and Ng turns respectively, 

then the power loss =Rl3^=rIjL2 .Ng/Nj. . . (44) 

The method also gives a convenient way of testing 
a current transformer (under load). Let part of the 
load be a known resistance B. 

Then 


tan 0=awm/r and to%®). 

When <p is small we have 


I 1 /I 2 =®(1-«%V)^ = ®(l-i tan.2 <p) 



(46) 


(46) 


In practice (p is generally so small that wo may 
take 

Ii/l2»S/r (47' 


The elementary pair (r+jcom)^ of Fig. 55 has 
been used in other methods of testing trans- 
formers by various experimenters.^ Larsen® has 
used it as the basis of his alternating current 
potentiometer, as by adjusting r and m any un- 
known voltage can be balanced and so resolved 
into two components in phase and in quadrature 
with a given current i^. 

§ (80) Maxwell’s Method oe ooMPAEiNa 
Mutual Inductances. — ^Eor tho comparison 
of unequal mutual inductances Maxwoll’s ® 
method is probably the best. It can bo 
worked either with a battery and revers- 
ing key as source and a ballistic galvano- 
meter as detector, or with alternating current 
and a vibration galvanometer or telephone. 
The latter case is illustrated in Fig. 56. 
The primaries of the two inductances and 
the source A are connected in series, while 
the secondaries are connected to two resist- 
ances, Qi and Qg respectively, and form 


, „ S- Sharp (in Ducimion, June 30, 1009), Am. 
I.B.E Trans,, 1010, xxviii. (2), 1040 ; Sharp and 
Crawford tfewL, 1911, xxix. (2), 1517; Agnew and 
Silsbee, 1912, xxxi. 1635. 

‘‘Der komplexe Kompensator," 
BUM. Beits., 1910, xli. 1039; and Blectrician, 1911, 
Ixvi. 738. 

\ Maxwell, Blectrieity and MagnetisMi 2nd ed. 
li. § 755. 
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fcwo branch circuits bridged over by the 
galvanometer Gr. 

Case L — When a battery and ballistic 
galvanometer are used, one or both of the 
resistances and Q 2 aro adjusted until the 


Case 2. — With alternating currents the 
conditions for a balance are not so simple as 
in Case 1. Two conditions must be fulfilled, 
namely, 

Mi/M2 = Ri/R2 


A 





I’m. 56. 


galvanometer shows no throw on reversal of 
the primary current. 

Then ]y[i/M 2 =Ri/R 2 > • • • (d:8) 

where and Rg resistances of the 

two branch circuits and include the resistances 
of the secondary coils. (If no balance can be 
obtained, the connections of one of the 
secondary coils should be reversed.) This is 
the simplest way of using the method and 
gives excellent results if a sufficiently sensitive 
galvanometer is available. When by gradu- 
ally altering or Qa the point of balance is 
passed the throws of the ballistic galvano- 
meter are in the reverse direction, which makes 
the adjustment easier than with alternating 
current when the detecting instrument has 
not this power of discrimination. If possible 
the resistances of the copper-wound secondary 
coils should be swamped by and Qg to 
prevent uncertainty of temperature causing 
error. In comparing an unknown mutual 
inductance against a fixed standard whose 
value is a power of 10 it is best to set 
the total resistance in the standard branch 
to a power of 10 (say lOOO ohms), and 
then the method becomes almost dhect 
reading. The method is applicable to the 
comparison of two secondary coils with 
one primary, and is useful for checking the 
proportionality at different readings on an 
inductometer. 

In using a ballistic galvanometer it is 
important to set the needle in the mean 
plane of the coils, or the moving coil facing 
symmetrically with respect to the magnet. 
If this is not done the galvanometer may 
respond somewhat to alternating current, 
and give a throw even though the total 
quantity of electricity passing is zero. If 
the throw will not come quite to zero, it is 
advisable to carry out the second condition 
of Case 2 here as well 


and Li/L 2 =Ri/R 2 . • • - (49) 

To ensure the fulfilment of this last condition 
an adjustable self inductance a is introduced 
into one or other of the secondary branches. 
By alternate adjustments of R 1 /R 2 a.nd a a 
balance is finally reached. 

It should be noted that in this case, when 
two secondary circuits have the same primary, 
instead of equation (49) the condition is 


Li±m _Ri 

L2 dr ^ Rfi** 


( 50 ) 


where m is the mutual inductance between 
the two secondaries. 

It is evident from equation (49) that the 
method can be used to compare two self 
inductances. It will be discussed further in 
the chapter on the measurement of self 
inductance. 

The equations still hold if the alternating 
source A and the detecting instrument G- 
have their positions interchanged. 

§ (81) Campbell’s Comparison Method eor 
Unequal toTUAL Inductances. — If a mutual 
inductance is beyond the range of a given 
inductometer, it can be tested by the following 
method.^ Let the primary circuits of the 
inductometer (Lj^) and the unknown induct- 
ance (Lg) be connected up in a bridge with 
ratio arms R and S as in Fig. 57, adding to Lg? 



if necessary, a coil c of sufficient self 
inductance to make considerably greater 
than L^. By altering R or S and P or Q let a 
balance be obtained. 

Then PS=RQ 

and Ij 2 F'=LiS. 

l^ow let the secondary circuits be intro- 
duced (in opposition) into the galvanometer 

A. Campbell, Pliys. Soc. Proc., 1907, xxi. 69, and 
Phil. Mag., Jan. 1908, xv. 165. 
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circuit as in Fig. 58, and let the balance be 
restored by adjusting the inductometer 

Then 



§ (82) Methods of measuein-q Mutual 
Inductance in Terms of Resistance. — 
standard mutual inductance, being calculable 
from the dimensions of the coils, is much more 
easily constructed than a standard of resist- 
ance, and in the most accurate methods the 
standard resistance is derived from a known 
mutual inductance. Since, however, accu- 
rately calibrated resistance coils and boxes 
are in much more general use than mutual 
inductances, it is sometimes convenient to 
determine mutual inductance in terms of 
resistance. The two following methods will 
serve as examples. 

Method with Ballistic Oalvanometer .'^ — ^The 
secondary coil of the unknown mutual induct- 
ance M is connected through added resistance 
to a ballistic galvanometer, the whole 
secondary circuit having a total resistance R, 
A current ii is now reversed in the primary 
circuit, which causes a quantity of electricity 
2Mii/R to be sent through the galvanometer, 
giving a throw a. 



where h is the galvanometer constant, T the 
time (in secs.) of a complete period of the gal- 
vanometer, and X the logarithmic decrement of 
its oscillations (for half period). Then h is 
determined by measuring the current on 
the same galvanometer shunted so that a 
fraction 1/6 of the current ii passing through 
it gives a steady deflection 6. 

Thus i^ = hkt&xid, 

andhance + . . (62) 

If R is in ohms, M will be in henries. It is 
best to choose 6 so that 6 and a are approxi- 
mately equal. T, the time in seconds between 
successive passages of the light spot through 
zero in the same direction, is found by count- 
ing a number of these and taking the time with 

/ R. T. G-lazebrook, Roy, Soc. Phil. Trans., 1883 
clxxiv. 223. ’ ’ 


a chronograph or stop-watch. If the lengths 
<353 ... of successive swings are ob- 
served, then 

• • (53) 

§ (83) Campbell’s Two-phase Method. — 
When two -phase alternating current of nearly 
pure sine wave form is available Campbell’s 
method ^ may be used. The connections are 
shown in Fig. 59. 

Let M be the mutual inductance to be 
measured and R a non-inductive resistance. 
The secondary coil of M is connected in series 
with R to a vibration galvanometer 0. 
Currents in exact quadrature are sent through 



Fig. 59. 


the primary coil and R respectively. By 
adjusting the ratio of these currents or the 
value of R the deflection of the galvanometer 
is reduced to zero. The ratio A/B of the 
currents is now determined by the readings 
of an electrostatic voltmeter put across the 
resistances and in turn, and the frequency 
is accurately observed. 

Then • • - (54) 


where o)—2tx frequency. 

§ (84) Measurement of Mutual Induct- 
ance IN Terms of Capacitance. — There are a 
number of methods by which mutual induct- 
ance can be determined in tei'ms of capacitance. 
These will be discussed in detail in the article 
on the measurement of capacity. For con- 
venience of reference, however, brief descrip- 
tions of two of them are given here. 

Campbell's Sifter Method. — The simplest 
method is that of Campbell,® which is shown in 
Fig. 60. 

Let the mutual inductance be m and the 
condenser h. One terminal of the primary 
coil of m is connected to one of the secondary 
at F. Alternating current (of frequency n) 


^ Broc. A, 190g, Ixxxi. 460, and 1912, 

Ixxxvii. 398. ’ 

® k. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1908, xxi. 69, 
Mag., 1908, xliv. 155; also Phys. Soc. Proc., 
1917, xxix. 350. ’ 
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is seat throiiglx the primary coil in series with 
k, a vibration galvanometer (or telephone) G 
being connected across h and the secondary 

m 



coil. When by adjusting h a balance is 
obtained, we have 

(a^mk = 1 , . . . ( 65 ) 

where the pulsatance w=27rw. 

The proper ends of the primary and 
secondary coils to connect must be found by 
trial. In order to get a good balance the 
condenser should be as free as possible from 
absorption. 

§ (85) Carey Foster’s Method with Hbyd- 
WBiLLER’s Modieioation. — ^The connections 
for Carey Foster’s ^ method are shown in 
Fig, 61, M being the mutual inductance and 
K the condenser. R and S are non-inductive 


A 



resistances, and the arm BC consists of the 
secondary coil of M in series with an adjust- 
able resistance The detector (telephone or 
vibration galvanometer) is connected across 
BC. A balance is obtained by adjusting P 
and S. Then, if P is the total resistance of 
the branch BC, and L its self inductance, we 
have 

M = 10-«KPR, * . . (66) 

where K is in microfarads ; 
also S + 5=R(L-M)/M, . . (67) 

where s represents the dielectric losses in the 
condenser K. 

Since S + s cannot be less than zero, M must 
not be greater than L. Sometimes to ensure 
this condition an additional self inductance 

1 G. Carey Foster, Phil. Mag., 1887, xxiii. 121. 


has to be inserted in the branch BO. In the 
original form of the method single reversal 
of direct current was used, with a ballistic 
galvanometer, and the resistance S in the 
condenser branch was absent. Except in the 
accidental case when 6'=:R(L the 

method did not work with alternating current 
until the resistance S was introduced by 
Heydweiller.2 In connecting the primary 
and secondary coils at B, the right direction 
must be found by trial. 

§ (86) Mutual Inductance measured as 
Self Inductance. — A mutual inductance 
can always be determined by any method for 
measuring self inductance (for example, by 
resonance at high frequencies) merely by the 
device of connecting the primary and secondary 
into one circuit. Let the self inductances of 
the two coils be L and N respectively and 
their mutual inductance M. The coils are 
connected in series and the total self induct- 
ance measured. Then the-connections of one 
of them are reversed and the self indxictance 
again measured. Let A and B be the two 
values found, A being the greater. 

Then A=L-fN + 2M. . . (68) 

and B=L + N-2M. . . (68 a) 

Hence M=:i(A-B). . . (68 b) 

If self-capacity is not present, B cannot be 
negative, and therefore 2M is never greater 
than L + N; but M may be either greater 
than L or greater than N. 

VII. The Measurement of Self Inductance 

§ (87) Classification of Methods. — The 
various methods of measuring self inductance 
may be classified according to the chief 
electrical property in terms of which the 
unknown self inductance is determined. The 
determination may be in terms of : 

(A) another self inductance, 

(B) mutual inductance, 

(C) resistance (including current and volt- 

age), and 

(D) capacitance. 

The following descriptions of a number of 
typical methods will be set forth in the order 
of this classification, and some special cases 
will be discussed by themselves. 

(A) Comparison with Known Self Inductance 

§ (88) Maxwell’s Bridue Method. — The 
comparison of two self inductances may be 
made by Maxwell’s ^ bridge method as shown 
in Fig. 62, which refers to the most general 
case. The unknown self inductance L (of 
resistance P) is connected with a standard 

“ A. Heydweiller, Ann. d. Physik, 1894, liil. 499. 

® J. C. Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 2nd. 
ed. ii. § 757. 
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inductance N (of resistance Q) in a Wheatstone’s 
bridge with proportional arms R and S, 



whose residual self inductances are I and X 
respectively. 

In the original arrangement a single reversal 
of direct current was used in the source, and 
the detector was a ballistic galvanometer, but 
the modern system with alternating current 
and a telephone or vibration galvanometer 
as shown in the figure is easier to use and 
much more sensitive. When a balance is 


obtained 

P-fywL R+ywZ 
Q+ywN'~S+JwX‘ 


Hence 

PS-QR = co2(LX-NZ) 


and 

LS-NR = QZ-PA, 


or 

P R, 2/LX-NZ\ 

Q=S-^^ V" QS~j • 

• (69) 

and 

L R QZ-P\ 
N"S'^ SN * • 

. (60) 


In practice I and X are usually very small. 
When they can be neglected, we have 

P/Q=R/S . . . (61) 

and L/N = B/S, . . . (62) 

which give the effective resistance T and the 
self inductance L in terms of Q, L, and R/S. 

In. the most accurate work, since I and X cannot 
be neglected, it ia best, if possible, to adjust the ratio 
coils R and S by the addition of a small self induct- 
ance to one of them so as to make 

Z/X=R/S. . . . (63) 

Combining this condition with (59) and (60) and 
eliminating I and X we obtain 

-(PS-QR)2=a;2(LS~NR)2. . (64) 

Hence PS - QR == 0 =LS -NR, 

or P/Q=R/S=L/N, 

and the balance is independent of the frequency. 

Condition (63) is particularly important when the 
ratio arms have to be unequal, as, for example, in 
stepping up from a 10- millihenry coil to 100 milli- 
henries. 


In nearly all bridge measurements, however, 
the best conditions exist when the ratio arms 
R and S are approximately equal. Their 
self inductances should also be nearly equal. 
To ensure this, their positions in the bridge 
should be interchangeable, and repeated 
adjustments should he made until the inter- 
change does not alter the balance. (Heavi- 
side’s system may be used, in which the wires 
forming R and S are first twisted together, 
then doubled back to form a loop and wound 
on to a single bobbin.) In any case each 
reading should be repeated with the ratio 
arms interchanged and a mean taken. 

§ (89). For measurements of the highest precision 
Giebe ^ used the arrangement shown in Figi. 63 (with 
the source and galvanometenomitted). The ratio arms 
R and S each consisted of a bifilar loop of two bare 
manganin wires stretched parallel to one anotlier. 



with short-circuiting sliders a and b, by which the 
resistances could be set. The self inductances of 
these loops were small and were calculated from 
their dimensions. 

A small circular loop, alsocf calculable inductance, 
could be inserted at c, so as to make the inductances 
of the loops proportional to their resistances. An 
adjustable resistance p in the L arm was also a bare 
bifilar. Between R and S was a very short slide 
wire for fine adjustment. After each balance with 
alternating current the ratio R/S was accurately 
determined by switching over to a direct current 
bridge. 

§ (90) Capacity Eppeots. — In the ordinary 
use of the Maxwell bridge Q (Fig. 62) consists 
of a self inductometer, and a non-inductive 
resistance box and rheostat are inserted in 
either the P or the Q arm. The balance is 
obtained by alternate adjustments of the 
inductometer and the added resistance. Re- 
peated adjustments are necessary, since the 
two different adjustments are not independent 
in their effects. The range of the inductometer 
should include the value of the unknown L, 
so that equal ratio arms may be used. To 
minimise disturbing capacity effects, the 
detecting instrument should always he con- 
nected across the ratio arms (as in Fig. 62). 

Especially at the higher audio frequencies 
the capacities of the coils to earth may 
introduce error. To protect against this 

^ 1. Giebe, Zeits. Instmmentenh, 1911, xxxi. 6. 
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Griebe put screens ronad tlie coils L and N 
{Mg. 62) and coniieotod the screens to the 
point B, while the point B was earthed. A 
screen enclosing the telephone was connected 
to the point D. 

A self inductance less than the minmum. 
reading of the inductometer can he approxi- 
mately determined by finding the change of 
reading produced when it is added (in series) 
to a larger coil already balanced. 

Giebe measures small self inductances accu- 
rately by obtaining a balance first, and then 
introducing the small unknown inductance k 
into the S ratio arm. If AP be the change 
in P necessary to restore balance, then 


TST 

(ai-l-A) 


SAP 


, (65) 


As \ and Z are known, x can be determined. 

§ (91) Sbcohmmbter Methods. — Before the 
introduction of vibration galvanometers 
Brillouin ^ in the comparison of mutual 
inductances made a great improvement in 
the sensitivity and accuracy of the measure- 
ments by using a double rotating commutator 
in the battery and galvanometer cirouits- 
Some years later Ayrton and Perry, ^ using 
the same system, brought out an instrument 
which they named a Secohmmeter, and they 
showed how it could be applied in a number of 
ways to the measurement of inductance and 
eapacity. The hand-driven form, of this is 
illustrated in Mg. 64 ; motor-driven types 
are also in use. 

It consists of two rotary reversing commu- 
tators mounted on the same spindle, which 



PiQ., 64.— Ayrton and Perry’s Secohmmeter. 


can be driven at various speeds (giving from 
3 up to 100 reversals per second). Each 
commutator has four fixed brushes, and one 
set of brushes can be set relatively to the 
other so that both series of reversals can be 
made at the same moment or one hefore or 
after the other. The commutators are con- 


M. Brillouin., TMm pHsenUes a la WamlU Aes 
Sciences de Paris, 1882. r -r ^ m 

“ W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, J. In^. M. Pnff., 
1887, p. 292. See also S. B. Milner, Phil. Mag., 
1906, xii. 297. 


nected with a Maxwell bridge as shown in 
Fig. 65, but the system is applicable to many 
other null methods, lb will be seen from the 
figure that the battery with its commutator 
is eq^uivalenb to a source of alternating current, 



Fiu. 66. 

while the other commutator rectifies tbe 
alternating voltage in the galvanometer circuit 
and allows a direct-current galvanometer to 
be used. The speed must not be so great that 
the currents do not reach their steady states 
between consecutive reversals of the battery. 

§ (92) SYNCHBOisrous REVERsma Kev. — 
Instead of using a battery and reversing 
commutator as in the secohnmieter, ordinary 
alternating current may be used as tlie 
source, tbe galvanometer connections being 
periodically reversed at the right instants by 
a commutator driven on the alternator shaft 
or by a synchronous motor run on the circuit. 
Sharp and Crawford,® finding diificulties with 
the brush contacts of a rotary commutator, 
introduced a rectifier consisting of a reversing 
hey with platinum contacts worhed at syn- 
chronons speed by means of a synchronous 
motor and a cana. By adjusting tbe angular 
position of the contacts with, respect to the 
poles of the motor, the reversal can be made 
to occur at any desired phase of tbe current. 
By properly setting the position the galvano- 
meter may be made to respond to any given 
component of the current while it is insensitive 
to the component in qLuadratnre with it. The 
double adjustments necessary in most bridge 
methods are made more easily by sotting 
the rectifier contacts for sensitivity either to 
the resistance or reactance components. A 
detecting circuit formed thus of a synchronous 
commutator and a direct-current galvanometer 
is applicable to nearly all tbe null methods 

® C. !H. Sharp and W*. W. Crawford, 

Pfoc., 1910, xxix. 1207. 
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used in testing inductances and capacities. 
It may b© remarked, however, that it should 
be tised with caution when harmonica are 
present in the wave form, for it is not a 
selective device like a vibration galvanometer. 

§ (93) Eleciteomagnet Ealvanometeb as 
Detecting Instrument. — ^The various iron- 
corod electrodynamometers already discussed 
can bo used as detecting instruments for many 
inductance measurements. For the Maxwell 
bridge the connections are as in JFig^ 06. 



The field magnet A is connected directly 
across the supply voltage V, while the bridge 
is connected in, as shown, with a resistance B 
in series, sufficiently largo to bring the current 
entering the bridge approximately into phase 
with V. As the field of the magnet is in 
quadrature with V, the moving coil will be 
particularly sensitive to reactance components 
of current — a condition favourable for the 
measurement of L. For measuring efEective 
resistance, on the other hand, the magnet 
field and the bridge current should rather be 
nearly in phase, and in using the instrument 
for any particular null method, it should 
always be connected up with duo regard to 
the quantity that is to be measured. 

§ (94) Comparison on Self Indiictanges 
BY DiFEEirENTiAL TRANSFORMER. — ^Tho dif- 
ferential transformer method of comparing 
self inductances is really a dovolopmont of 


Ri I, 



Maxwell’s mutual inductance method of Fig. 
56, Case (2). If the source and the galvano- 
meter bo interchanged and the two secondaries 
united in a single coil, wo get the connections 
as in Fig. 67, in which also the three coils 


are shown wound on an iron ring core. 9’h© 
figure is a diagrammatic representation of a 
differential transformer. In practice, }k)W" 
over, the three coils are each wound with 
uniform spacing over the whole of the ii'on 
ring. Two cases arise according as the coils 
A and B have unequal or equal numbers of 
turns. 

Case 1. Let the turns of A and B be unequal, 
which is the system used by Hausrath.^ If 
the respective mutual inductances are M^, Ma 
and m as in the figure, then, for a balance, 


Lg i it 2 hi 2 


(60) 


where Li, Lg, Rj and Eg refer to the total 
circuits of A and B. To measure a self- 
inductanco in terms of a known variable 
Za, a balance is obtained without li and 
{Fig. 67) by adjusting R^, Rg, Lj and Lg. 
Then li and 1^ are inserted as in the figin'e, 
and the balance restored by adjusting tlie 
variable and R^ or Rg. Then 


- ^,1 — % - ^ 

£2 t Wi- ~ Ma £'2 ± m 

and hence 

yZ2-Mi/M2=g(say), . . (67) 


Now q is equal to the ratio of the numb<?rs 
of turns of the coils A and B, and so by proper 
choice of g a very small inductanco can be 
measured in terms of a much larger stamiard 
or vice versd. This arrangement gives a 
method of stopping up or down without the 
use of resistance ratio arms. 

Ouse 2. When the coils A an<l B have equal 
numbers of turns, the system is much simphT. 
It has been used in the differential transforinerH 
of various experimenters. Elsas ® and ot.lu'i’s 
used equal coil inductors for the measunutumi 
of electrolytic resistance, and Trowbridg(^ ^ 
used a similar transformer for measuring self 
inductances and oaj)aoitios. In this trans- 
former the equality of the coils A and B was 
ensured by twisting the two wires togcdhiu' 
before winding them j with (uiro in winding 
their self inductances were equal to within 
1 part in 20,000. In this e-ase wh<ai m is not 
zero, but M 2 = Mi, the oonditiouH beconu^ 
independent of and W(^ hav(i 


Mi/M2=Ri/R2=Li/L2 = 1. . (68) 

The procedure for measuring against 4 
the same as in Case 1, but I now must be 
within the range of 4- 

§ (95) Differential Transformer for 
Radio Frequencies.-— On the saim^ Hyst(‘m 
HuikH used an equal-coil diffenuitial Irans- 

^ H. Ilatisrath, I)ie> XJnlersticlmng ekHrm’her 
Sjjsterm, J. Springer, 1907 

® A. lilsaa, Wied. Ann,, 1888, xxxv. 828, and 1891, 
xlii. 165. 

* A. Trowbridge, Phys. Rev,, 1905, xx. 56. 

* A. Hund, JU, World, May 22, 1915. 
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former (witiioiit an iron core) for measuring 
the effective resistances of coils at radio 
frequencies. Kennelly and Affel ^ employed 
his method in their tests of the skin effect in 
conductors. The arrangement of the connec- 
tions as used by them is given in Fig. 68. 



The equal primary coils are and and 
their connections can be interchanged by the 
reversing switch P. The source of current 
is a radio frequency alternator A, and the 
detecting instrument a telephone T. As the 
frequencies used were above the limits of 
hearing, a rotary interrupter B running at 
1000 per sec. is put in series with the 
telephone and, by the periodic brealdng of 
the high-frequency current, gives audibility 
in the telephone. The coil under test is at 
X, and the balance is obtained by adjustments 
of L, I and the slide wire S. 

§ (96) Dotebbntial Telephoite. — An 
earlier method involving ‘much the same 
principle is that of the differential telephone, 
which was introduced by Chrystal.2 The 
working procedure is the same as with the 
equal-coil transformer. 


(B) Self Inductance determined in Terms of 
Mutual Inductance ^ 

§ (97) Historical Intbodtjction. — In a 
Wheatstone bridge there are six circuits. 
When used with alternating currents if mutual 
inductance be introduced between two ox 
more of these circuits, it is possible in certain 
cases to obtain a balance by which self 
inductance can bo compared with mutual. 
For example, Maxwell ^ gave two bridge 
methods of making this comparison. In 
1886 Hughes^ introduced another bridge 
method, the correct theory of which was 
pointed out by H. P. Weber, Rayleigh and 
Heaviside.® Then Heaviside’ discussed the 
problem thoroughly, examining all the cases 


1 A. E. Kennelly and H. A. Affel, Madio Engs. 
Proc., 1916, iv. 523. 

® G. Chrystal, Roy. Soc. Bdin. Trans,, 1880, xxix. 


609. 

“ See also “ Electrical Capacity and its Measure- 
ment” §§ (56)-(62). 

* J. C. Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 2nd 
ed. ii. § 756. 

® D. B. Hughes, J. Inst. El. Engs., 1886, xv. 6. 

« H. E. Weber, El Review, 1886, xviii. 321, and 
1886, xix. 30 ; Lord Hayleigh, Phil Mag., 1886. xxii. 
469 ; 0. Heaviside, Electrician, 1885-86, xvi. 489, 

’ 0. Heaviside, Phil. Mag., 1887, xxiii, 173, 


in which mutual inductance is introduced 
between any pair of the circuits, and he 
pointed out the advantages of several of the 
combinations. (In more recent times other 
experimenters, unaware of his work, have 
rediscovered several of these methods.) The 
best of the methods is the following: 

§ (98) Heaviside Mutual Inductance 
Bridge. — In the Heaviside bridge the mutual 
inductance M is introduced between the 
alternator circuit and one of the bridge arms 
as shown in Fig. 69, which is for the general 



case (R not necessarily equal to S). The 
galvanometer circuit might have been used 
instead of the alternator branch, as in net- 
works of this kind the alternator and galvano- 
meter are interchangeable. Let the resistances 
of the bridge arms be P, Q, R and S, Lj and L^ 
being the self inductances of P and Q. Let the 
instantaneous potentials of the upper three 
corners be v^, o and respectively, and the 
instantaneous values of the currents into the 
upper corner bo and i as in the figure. 

When the vibration galvanometer shows a 
balance, the current through it is zero at 
every instant, 

and hence 

Also 

Hence 

(P -f ycuL -y wMi — (Q -hy cj La)^, 
and therefore 

[P+yw(LiH-M)>'i=[Q + jwCLa ~M)]h ; 
also Rii = S^2. 

Hence 

S[P+ya;(L,4- M^)] = R[Q+ia,(L, - M)]. 

Separating the real and imaginary parts, 
we find the two conditions necessary for 
balance to b© 

SP = RQ, . . . (69) 

and S(Li + M:)=R(L2-M).8 . , ( 70) 

« If Xj2~0 wc have Maxwell’s method of comparing 
the M between two coils with the Ij of one of them, 
and equation (70) becomes L/M'*— (IH-E/S). The 
method requires unequal ratio arms. 
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If the connections of the inducing coil be 
reversed, the second condition for balance 
becomes 

S(Li-M)=R(L2 + M). . . (71) 

It will be noticed that the balance is 
independent of the frequency. The most 
useful case is when the ratio arms are made 
equal, i.e, S— R. 

Then (69) and (70) become 

P = Q, . . . (72) 

and 1*2 ~ Dj = 2M. . . . (73) 

§ (99) Campbell ^ has shown how the method 
can be used, with the help of a mutual inducto- 
meter, for the measurement of a wide range 
of self inductances, errors due to leads and 
connections being eliminated by differential 
reading, which is of great importance for 
small self inductances. 

The simplest arrangement is given in Fig. 
70. 

The ratio arms are equal (R, R). The arm 
AB consists of the secondary coil a of the 
inductometer in series with r which is a non- 
inductive resistance box with a constant 
inductance rheostat for fine adjustment. In 
the arm AC there is a “ balancing coil ” 6 


A 



having the same self inductance as coil a 
and slightly greater in resistance ; the self 
inductance N to be measured is also in this 
arm. 

The coil N is first short-circuited across its 
terminals and a balance obtained by adjusting 
r and M. Let the readings be Tq and Mq, 
where Mq is almost zero (being due to the leads 
of N, etc.). Then the short-circuit is removed 
from N and a new balance obtained with 
readings and Mi. Then by (72) and (73) 

N=2(Mi-Mo)i . . , (74) 

and the effective resistance =^1 -r^. 

In this way any self inductance can be 
read directly, and the range of values that 
can be measured runs from 0 up to twice the 

^ A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1908, xxi. 69, and 
1910, xxii. 207 ; also Phil. Mag., 1908, xltx. 155, and 
1910, xlvi. 497. 


maximum reading of the inductometer. For 
example, with a long range 10-millihenry 
inductometer self inductances from 0*2 micro- 
henry up to 20,000 microhenries can be 
directly determined. 

In the arrangement shown in Fig. 70 the 
addition of the balancing coil lowers the 
sensitivity. 

The more modern inductometers are designed so 
as to avoid this by the arrangement shown in Fig. 71. 
Here the inducing circuit acts on both the P and Q 



arms, Lj and Lg being the upper and lower fixed 
coils in the inductometer. 

Case 1. — ^When R=S, the conditions for balance 


and Lg— Li-i-N=2(m+M). 

It is best to have sot permanently equal to 
in the inductometer. Then, since (w-fM) is the 
reading of the instrument, 

N =2 X Reading. 

The balance in an equal arm bridge is independent 
of the mutual inductance between the P and Q 
arras. 

Gase 2. — ^Whon N is beyond the range of the 
inductometer, unequal ratio arms must bo used. 
Let R=crS, and let y bo the mutual inductance be- 
tween the coils Li and Lg. Then it can be shown that, 
for a balance, 

P=(rQ .... (76) 

and (r(L 2 +N)-Li=(w-i-M) ((r + l)-l-7/((r-l). (76) 

Thus with unequal arms the balance depends on «/. 
It is possible, but not easy, to arrange by a tapping 
from one of the inductometer coils to make (crLa-- L^) 
permanently equal to y(£r— 1). It is better, however, 
to arrange the bridge as in Fig. 72, in which the 
unknown N is introduced at the left-hand side ahd 
the inducing coil of M reversed. The balancing 
coil La is made equal to Li/o'. 

For a balance, by equation (71) 

]Sr=(o- + l)M-t-<rL2-Li 

or N = (<r-fl)M. . . . (77) 

The effective resistance of (N) is equal to the change 
in r required when the coil is inserted in the bridge 
arm. 
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If the ratio R/S is given values of 
then N will equal 10 M, 100 M, 1000 M, and so on. 



assuming that the M reading is zero when the bridge 
is in balance before (N) is inserted. 

§ (.100) ErMOT OF Residtjal Induotaitoe m the 
Ratio Arms. — Although nominally non-inductive, 
the ratio arms in general have appreciable residual 
self inductance. In measurements of high precision 
the effect of this must be taken into account or errors 
will come in, particularly at the higher frequencies. 
In Wig, 73 let the four arms have resistances P, Q, 



R, and S, and self inductances L, N, Z, and X respect- 
ively. It can be shown that the conditions for a 
balance are 

PS~QR = w®[(L-M)X-(N+M)Z] . (78) 

and SL-RN=(S-HR)M~PX+QZ, . . (79) 

When M=aO these reduce to equations (69) and 
(60), given first by Giebe for the Maxwell bridge. 

Case 1. W not equal to S . — If I and X are known, 
equations (78) and (79) can be used to give accurate 
results. It will be found that in general the effective 
resistance result is much more afiected than the self 
inductance by the presence of I and X. Owing to the 
factor a»® in equation (78) the resistance effect in- 
creases rapidly as the frequency is raised. 

Note . — The occurrence of co in any equation 
giving a condition for balance indicates that the 
balance is dependent on the frequency, being differ- 
ent for different frequencies. If the frequency is 
not steady, this condition gives trouble ; if the 
source has not a pure sine wave form, it makes 
the use of a telephone as detector difficult, for 
when the fundamental is balanced the harmonics 
are not. 

With unequal arms, however, the best plan is to 
construct them so that their self inductances *‘are 


proportional to their resistances. Then Z/X = R/S = tr 
(say), and the equations reduce to 

S(P - crQ ) = w2x[l - o-N - M( 1 4- 0 -)] 
and S(L-(rN)=SM(l-|-(r)-X(P-o'Q). 

Hence 

S2[L - - ( 1 + o-)M] = - a;2X2[L - (tN - ( 1 + (j )M]. 

Now cannot be equal to — w^X^, and therefore 

L-o'N=(l-l-<r)M, . . . (80) 

and hence P/Q=R/S (81) 

So when the time constants of R and S are equal 
the corrections disappear, and the balance is in- 
dependent of frequency. 

Case 2. Equal Arms. — ^When R=S, but Z4:X, we 
can find I and X by the following method. After 
obtaining a balance, let R and S be interchanged 
and new balances found by altering (1) only P and 
M, and (2) only Q and M. If the changes re- 
quired are p and m, and q and m', then 

(82) 
(83) 

(P~Q)R-w2[(L-M)X~(N-l-M)Z] ' 

and (L - N - 2M)R « QZ - PX, 


Z=R 


and 


X«R ■ 


- q(p -fg’) 

- ■{■q{p-\~ q) 


The equations for balance are 


showing that the balance is not independent of 
frequency. So, as in the case of the Maxwell bridge, 
it is best to make X *Z once for all, and then the correc- 
tions vanish. 

The coil under test should be placed at some little 
distance from the bridge and it should be set up with 
its mean plane passing approximately through the 
axis of the inducing coil of the inductometer. Each 
test should be repeated with the connections reversed 
at the terminals of the unknown coil, and also with 
the connections to the source reversed. 

§ (101) Hughes’s Method of comparing a 
Self Inductance with a Mutual. — Fig . 74 
gives the connections for the Hughes metbod 



of comparing L with M. The mutual induct- 
ance is here between the alternator branch 
and the galvanometer circuit, while L is in 

2 F 
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the arm T, the other arms heiag non-inductive. 
The conditions for a balance are 

QR-SP = co2ML. . . (84) 

and M(P 4 -Q-i-R-fS)=SL. . . (85) 

Since and (P4Q + E + S) are all 

positive, M must also be positive, and hence 
QR must always be greater than SP. Also 
from (85) L must be greater than M. Equation 
(85) gives L in terms of M and aH the 
resistances. 

More usually, ho'wever, L and P are the 
unknown quantities. In that case 

to_SQR-^.W(Q + b+S) 

fi!2 ,.,2ivyr2 > • 


Now, if L, N, M, P, H, and S are all kept 
constant and satisfy equation (91), a value 
of Q can always be found to satisfy^ equation 
(90), whatever the value of ca may he. Thus 



and L can be got by substituting this value in 
equation (85). 

It is evident from equation (84) that the 
balance is essentially dependent on the fre- 
quency. As Campbell ^ has shown, the method 
can he readily - adapted to the measurement 
of frequency. For this purpose L is kept 
constant, while M is made variable. The total 
(P + Q + R+S) is kept constant, and also T, 
R, and (Q+S). S consists of a slide wire 
which the slider w divides in any desired ratio 
between S and Q. 


Let’ 

and 


P+Q + R-f-S^a 

Q-l-S=6. 


Then (87) 

Aeoordingly the frequency n can be ex- 
pressed in terms of S and constants, and the 
slide wire can be graduated to read n directly. 
Double adjustment, however, is required, M 
being altered as well as S. The chief difficulty 
in this and similar methods occurs when the 
wave form of the current is not pure. 

The following example gives values that have been 
found convenient in practice. With L=0*l henry, 
P==25 ohms, 11 = 5 ohms, Q+S=4 ohms, for a range 
of frequency from 10 up to 120 per second, S 
varies from about 0*60 down to 0*10 ohm, and M 
runs from about 1*7 down to 0'28 millihenry. 

§ (102) Butterwoetii’s Method. — Butter- 
worth 2 has shown that another of Heaviside’s 


methods is 
meiit. It 
conditions 

convenient for frequency 
is illustrated in Rig, 75, 
for balance are 

measure - 
and the 


QE~PS=w2(M-L)N . 

00 

oo 

and 

If L==N 

LS + PN=M(S-hR). . 

• (89) 


QR-PS = a;2(M-L)L . 

. (90) 

and 

L{S-|-P)=M(S + R). 

- (91) 


^ A. Campbell, JPhys. Soc. Proc., 1907, xx. 626, 
and PMl. Mag.^ 1907, xliii. 494. 

2 S. Butterwortli, Phys. Soe, Proc., 1912, xxiv. 86. 


a balance can always be got at any particular 
frequency by adjustment of the single variable 
Q, and a table can be drawn up giving n in 
terms of Q. When Q=PS/1R, and when 

«-=oo, Q=oo. Clearly M must be greater 
than L. 

Very similar to this method is on© used by 
Campbell, in which the arm R, is inductive 
instead of S {i.e. resistances P, Q, H, S, and 
self inductances L, 0, X, and 0 respectively). 
For this case 

PS-QR=o2MX . . .(91 a) 

and XQ-LS=M(B4S). . . (91 b) 

IfX = L, 

PS-QR = co2ML 
and (Q--S)L = M(R+S). 

(C) Self Inductance determined in Terms of 
Resistance 

§(103) Impedance Methods. — If a current 
I of sine wave form and frequency n is sent 
through a coil whose self inductance L is to 
be determined, the potential HiHeronce V 
across its terminals can be measured by an 
electrostatic voltmeter, while tlio current is 
measured by an accurate ammeter {e,g. a 
Kelvin balance). If R is the resistance of the 
coil, then 

Impedance Z=V/I=: s^/R^ + cu^lX 
and therefore 

L=: 

= 2^y{S- 

The resistance R can be naeasured with 
direct current and an ordinary bridge, or by 
ammeter and voltmeter and dlireet current. 
It should be determined between, two readings 
with the alternating current. ’Tb.e frequency 
may be read on a frequency meter or deduced 
from the speed of the alternator. 

The impedance method was first propjosed 
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by Jouberfc and has been improved by later 
experimenters. As carried out by Cray,^ an 
alternating current is sent tlirougb the coil 
in series with a knownnon -inductive resistance 
y, and by means of an electrometer the terminal 
voltages of each are measured. Let these be 
V and U. • 

■ ■ wi 

In Fleming’s ^ method an alternating current 
of f requency 71 is first passed through the coil- 
and the terminal voltage V measured on an 
electrostatic voltmeter. Then direct current 
of the same amount is passed and the voltage 
XJ observed. If w— 'S tt/i, we have 


galvanometer. By varying Lg, Q, and the 
ratio B 1 /R 2 , a balance is found, then 

- (98) 

• • - ( 9 ®) 

whore <r = R/S. 

Hence 

(q -Q) (100_) 


and . (101) 


__R /V^-U® 

“w v * 


. (94) 


Rosa and Grover® made the method still more 
accurate by using a aeries resistance as Gray did, 
but adjusting it also until the electrometer showed 
the same potential difference on this resistance and 
on the coil. This gives 

or . . , (96) 


assuming the current to have an exact sine wave 
form. They showed that for a wave form con- 
taining harmonics this value of L must be multiplied 
by a correcting factor /, where 


t / V+V-Ha^H- ■ ■ ■ 

■' V Ii2h-9I,2+25V4- . - 


(96) 


and the current I consists of harmonic components 
Ij, Ijj, I5 . . . of relative frequencies 1, 3, 6 . . ., 
so tliat 


(97) 


To apply this correction, the wave form has to be 
determined and analysed. Trom equation. (96) it 
will be scon that the higher harmonics have a much 
greater effect on the correction factor than the 
lower harmonics have. 


§ (104) M. Wien’s Bbidgh Method. — ^T he 
connections for Wien’s ^ method are shown in 
Fiff. 76. Two circuits having self inductances 
Li and are placed in adjacent arms of the 
bridge. Li (of resistance P) is shunted by a 
non-inductive resistance S, while in series with 
L 2 , which is variable, there is a rheostat q 
giving a total resistance Q in that arm. The 
arms R and Eg are non-inductive. In the 
original experiments the detecting instrument 
was a resonance optical telephone, which in 
modern work is replaced hy a vibration 


^ See A. Gray, Absolute Measurements in Blec. and 
Mag,, ii. Part 2, 487. 

® J. A. Tleming, Handbooh for the Elec. Laboratory 
and Test Room, ii. 205. 

“ E. B. Rosa and F. W. Grover, Bureau of Standards 
Bulletin, 1905, i. 125. 

* M. Wien, Wied, Ann., 1891, xliL 681. 


Thus each of the self inductances is measured 
in terms of resistances and frequency. The 
evaluation of L^ 
and Lg by these 
formulas is made 
easier by switch- 
ing over to direct 
current after the 
balance with 
alternating cur- 
rent has been 
made. In. this 
way (rSP/(S -1- P) 
can he directly 
determined by 
altering q to re- 
store the balance. 

Owing to the . pio. ye. 

dependence on 

frequency it is not easy to attain such high 
accuracy with this method as with some 
others. Orlich ^ gives the maximum accuracy 
as about 1 part in lOOO. 

§ (105) Maxwell’s Ballistio Galvano- 
METEB Method (Selh' Indxjotanoe in Teems 
OE Resistance). — A self inductance can be 
determined in terms of resistance with the 
help of a ballistic galvanometer hy the method 
duo to Maxwell,*^ which was used by Rayleigh ’ 
in his determination of the B.A. unit of 
resistance in absolute measure, in which it 
was necessary to determine L as a correction 
to the main observed quantity. The coil of 
self inductance L to be measured is connected, 
as shown in Fig. 11 ^ with three non-inductive 
resistances Q, R, and S, to form an ordinary 
Wheatstone bridge with a ballistic galvano- 
meter. The bridge is first balanced for steady 
currents, so that on closing the battery hey b 
first, and shortly afterwards the galvanometer 
key a, no deflection of the galvanometer occurs. 
Then a is closed first, and the throw 0 caused 

® B. Orlich, Kapazimt u, InduHivitM, 1909, p. 246. 

® 3. 0, Maxwell, Roif. Soc. Phil. Trans., 1866, olv,, 
or Maxwell's Oollected Papers, i. 647. 

’ Lord Rayleigh, Roy, Soc, Phil. Trans., 1882, 

Part 2. 
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by closing key h is observed. The bridge is 
now thrown out of balance for steady currents 
by altering the resistance of the arm Q to 
Q-f-g. Let this change produce a steady 
deflection a in the galvanometer when both 



keys are kept closed. Prom a knowledge of 
the resistances of all the six branches of the 
netw'ork the ratio of the currents now flowing 
in the P and Q arms respectively can be 
calculated If this ratio is h, then 

where T is the complete periodic time of 
oscillation of the galvanometer and x the 
logarithmic decrement for half period. (If 
is in ohms, L will be in henries.) 

(D) Determination of Self Inductance in Terms 
of Capacitance ^ 

§ ( 106) Maxwell’s Method. — Maxwell’s ^ 
bridge for determining a self inductance L in 
terms of a condenser K (and resistances) is 
shown in Fig. 78. 



The condition for balance when the currents 
are steady is 

SP = QE, . . . (103) 

1 See also “ Electrical Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (63). 

f J. C. Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 2nd 
ed. n. § 778. 


and the additional condition for no throw of 
the galvanometer on making or breaking the 
battery circuit is 

L/P =SK, [L henries, K farads]. (104) 

Accordingly the balance is independent of 
freq[uency. To carry out the test, tho resist- 
ances should first be set so as to give the 
steady-current balance, and then the value of 
K adjusted until the throw at make or break 
is reduced to zero. This can only be done 
with accuracy when a very highly subdivided 
condenser is available. The difficulty may bo 
got over by finding two values of K which 
give small throws on opposite sides of tho 
galvanometer zero point and nding by 
interpolation the value of K. for which the 
throw would be zero. 

The bridge can equally well bo used with 
alternating currents, the two conditions for 
balance being still the same. If only a fixed 
condenser is available, troublesome adjust- 
ments of the resistances have to be made. 



To avoid this, the method has been succees- 
fully developed into other methods by various 
experimenters.^ The most widely used of 
these methods is Anderson’s. 

§^(107) Anderson’s Method.-— -In Ander- 
son’s method the condenser is not directly 
across one of the bridge arms, but is connected 
as shown in Fig. 79. In tho original practice 
of the method single reversal of a battery 
was used and a ballistic galvanomettu*. 
Stroud interchanged the source and the 
galvanometer and used alternating current 
and an alternating current galvanometer.* 
Fleming and Clinton ^ used Anderson’s method 
with a battery and secohm meter, and after- 
wards Fleming « used an interrupted current 


xpraingion, Mag., 1887, xxiv. 54 • 0 
Anderson, 

Phil 1891, vql. xxxi. 329 ; Iliovici, Commtes 

S. Butterworth, l4vys. 

iiOc. Proc,, 1912, XXIV. 210. 

Vi *707' 1®"®- 

® J. A. Pleming and W. Cl. Clinton. Phm xV/)/* 
Proc^ 1903, xviiL 386, and Phil. Mag., 1903, v. 403’ 
J. A. Fleming, Phil. Mag., 1904, vii. 586. 
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with a telephone as detector. Rosa and 
Urover ^ employed alternating current and a 
vibration galvanometer. 

The conditions for balance are 

SR = QR . . . (106) 

and L =K[r(P + Q) + RQ]. . . (106) 

If the bridge is balanced for steady currents 
by adjusting the resistance of one of the arms 
so that SP=QR, the balance for alternating 
(or transient) currents can be got by altering 
r without interfering with the steady current 
balance. The independence of these two 
adjustments gives the method a great advan- 
tage over the simple Maxwell bridge. As in 
other bridges it is best to make R and S 
equal and to arrange a reversing key to 
interchange them as Rosa and Grover did. 

When R = S the conditions for balance 
become 

P = Q . . . (107) 

and L=KQ[2r+R]. . . (108) 

Tor an investigation of the effects of residual 
inductance in the bridge arms and of absorp- 
tion in the condenser the reader is referred to 
Rosa and Grover’s paper already cited. 

— In all the formulas here given, when K is 
expressed in farads, L will be in henries ,* when K 
is in microfarads, L is in microhenries, 

§ (108) Btittbrworth’s Method, — ^This is 
a combination of the Anderson and Iliovici 



methods. The connections are as in Fig. 80. 
The conditions of balance are 

SP = Q(R-l-r). . . (109) 


and by adjusting E the inductive balance 
can be got independently of the resistance 
balance. The method is particularly well 
adapted for the measurement of small in- 
ductances, since R can be made as small as 
we please, keeping R-fr constant, without 
disturbing the resistance balance. 

§ (109) Hay’s Method. — In Hay’s ^ method 
the condenser K in series with a resistance S 
is placed, as shown in Fig. 81, in the bridge 
arm opposite to L, the self inductance to be 



measured. A balance is got by adjusting 
K and S. Then 

. (Ill) 


L = :; 


and P_|— — , . (112) 

Hence the time constant L/P=:l/KSw^. (113) 


In most practical cases is very 

.small compared to 1, and hence 

L%BQK . . . (114) 

and P:^RQKSw 2 . . . (115) 

A highly subdivided condenser is used. 

§ (110) Dongibe’s Method. — In Dongier’s ^ 
method of determining a self inductance L in 
terms of a capacitance K two distinct measure- 
ments are made, in order that the result may 
be independent of the frequency, (a) L and 
K are connected in the bridge shown in Fig. 
82, and a balance is obtained by adjusting r 
and the ratio arms R and S. 


and L=K|'[F(Q + S) + Q(S + r)]. . (110). 

By a proper choice of R any self inductance 
can be measured with a single condenser ; 

1 E. B. Rosa and E. W. Grover, Bureau of Standards 
Bulletin^ 1905, i. 291. 


Then L=Kr2/(H,a;2R2r2), . , (116) 

where w= 27 r X frequency. 

® C, E. Hay, Inst, of Post Office Elec. Ew, Proe., 
Hov. 1912. 

® B. Dongier, Comptes Rendus, 1903, cxxxvii. 
115. 
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(b) The condenser is then put in shunt 
across the whole arm containing L, as in 



Fig, 83, and the resistance of the arm P 
adjusted as ■well as the ratio arms until a 
balance is again obtained. 

Then L=K(P2-i- . . (117) 

If the freq^uency has been kept constant, w 



can be eliminated from (116) and (117), and 
then 

L=KPr. . . . (118) 

If the frequency is known, either of the equa- 
tions (116) or (117) will give L in terms of K. 

§ (111) GrRXjNEISEK AND GiBBE’S MeTHOD. 

The connections for Griineisen and Giebe’s^ 
method are shown in Fig. 84. The inductive 
coil L and the condenser K are in series in 
one bridge arm, while all the other arms are 
non-inductive. A balance is found when 

SP = QR . . . (119) 

and w2LK = l, . . . (120) 

where the pulsatance a>=2r x frequency. 

Equation (120) is the condition for zero 
reactance in the P branch for the given 
frequency. The method has been used at the 

-I 13.0161)6, 2eits InstrumentenJs., 

1910, XXX. 147. ’ 


Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt for the 
comparison of a primary standard self in- 
ductance and an air condenser in connection 



with a determination of the ohm in absolute 
measure. The frequency is held extremely 
steady by means of Giebe’s speed regulator, 
and a vibration galvanometer is used as the 
detecting instrument. 

§ (112) Owen’s Method. — In Owen’s® 
method two condensers K and C are connected 
in a bridge with the self inductance L, as shown 
in Fig. 85. 

When the bridge is in balance the vector 
impedances of the arms must be in proportion. 



just as the resistances in an ordinary Wheat- 
stone’s bridge are. 

ThBs 

Q l/?wO 

and therefore 

joiPK ~ cj^lk: =JcoQ 0 ™ a)®QRCK. 

Separating the real and imaginary terms, we 
have, as the two conditions of balance, 

P = QC/K . . . (121) 

and L = QR0. . . . (122) 

D. Owen, Phys. Soc. Proc.y 1915, xxvii. 30. 
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These equations show that the balance is 
most easily obtained by altering P and R 
alternately, for these adjustments are in- 
dependent of one another. 

Since L is proportional to R, and R can have 
any value from 0 upwards, all values of L can 
be measured with the same pair of condensers. 

The balance is independent of frequency, 
unlike the more general case investigated by 
Rosa and Grover ^ for the measurement of 
the power factor of a condenser. 

In Owen’s paper he investigates the errors intro- 
duced by (1) the residual inductances of R, Q and the 
added resistance a, and (2) dielectric losses in the two 
condensers (which may be represented as resistances 
in series with the capacitances). By making a second 
experiment with L out out the errors can be largely 
eliminated. Let a in the first experiment have 
residual inductance I, and lot its new value in the 
second experiment have Iq, the corresponding values 
of R being R and Rq. Then in most cases it is suffi- 
ciently accurate to take 

L=QC(R-Ro)-(Z-Zo). . . (123) 

If good mica condensers are used, it is only im- 
portant to make the auxiliary test when L is very 
small. The method works well with condensers of 
about O-S/aB each. 

§ (113) Risonanok Methods. — If a constant 
alternating voltage is induced in a closed 
(Jirouit having self inductance and capacitance, 
the resulting current will vary inversely as the 
impedance of the circuit ; from observations 
of this current as the capacitance is varied. 



Pig. 86. 


the ihductance can^© terms of the 

capacitancerCTet the circuit P carrying 8 . 
current I, of sine wave form, induce a constant 
total voltage Eg in the closed circuit Q, 
consisting of a coil of self inductance L, a 
variable condenser K, and a non-inductive 
ammeter A. Let R be the total resistance of 
this secondary circuit including the ammeter, 
and let w:?=27r?i, where n is the frequency. 
Then if the induced current is Ig, 

Ig =Eg/ n/RN- (L o) - l/Kcop. 

If K be continuously variable the current 
Ig will be a maximum when (Lw - I/Kw) = 0, 
i.e. when 

. . . (124) 

^ E. B. Rosa and E. W. Grover, Bureau of Standards 
Bull, 1907, hi. 390. 


When this occurs the circuit is said to be 
in electrical resonance for the frequency n, 
and L can be found in terms of K and the 
frequency by equation (124). The ammeter 
by which the maximum of Ig is observed must 
be suitable for alternating current of the 
frequencies used, and its residual self 
inductance, Z, should be constant and known. 

If I is comparable with L, then instead of 
equation (124) we have 

w 2 (L+Z)K = l. . . (125) 

A vibration galvanometer with a low- 
resistance shunt, a thermoammeter, or a 
heater and thermopile connected to a galvano- 
meter are examples of the kind of ammeter 
that may be suitable. In order that Eg may 
be constant, the mutual inductance between 
P and Q must bo kept so small that Q does 
not react appreciably on, P. This can be 
tested by increasing the distance between 
them and trying if the same resonance value 
of IC is found. The method is applicable 
with high audio frequencies and is most 
valuable at radio frequencies. 

At the higher frequencies the capacitance K will 
usually be small and the self-capacity of the coil 
L will not be negligible compared with K. This is 
the case for ordinary radio wavemeters, in. which / 
this resonance method is used for the measurement of 
frequency. 

§ (114). — In Fig. 87, let the inductive coil 
have resistance R, self inductance L, and self 
capacitance represented by the condenser c 



Q 
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across its terminals. Let K be the external 
adjustable condenser, and let the ammeter A 
measure the current through K. Let the 
circuit P induce a constant total voltage Eg 
in the inductive coil (L). Then if ip ip and 
are the instantaneous values of the currents 
in the branches as marked in the figure, and 
Ig, I 3 , and their effective values respectively, 
we have, neglecting the resistance and in- 
ductance of the ammeter, 

K 

^2 “ H ■!“ ^4 0'Ud I 4 = g-— “Ig, 

and hence 




2 E/ 
T a 

ijs 


= + ( 126 ) 
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When is a maximum, this expression is a 
minimum, in which case 

1 L(l-Lcco2)~cR2 

K l/w^ - 2cL + c2(R2 + 
or 

L^(K + c)ca;2s-[L(K + 2c) 

-B2(K + c)c>2+l=0. (127) 

When, the term in is nearly negligible the 
equation becomes 


condition w2LK.= 1 is often wanted in practice, 
it is convenient to be able to refer to a table 
giving for a series of given frequencies yalucB 
of L and K which will give resonance. These 
can be, of course, only sample values, but the 
product LK is definite for each frequency. 
In the resonance condition £«>®LK=1, U is in 
henries and K in farads. If they are expressed 
in henries and microfarads respectively, wo 
have 

159-16/ 



?±S\ 

• K ) 


C L(c + K) U 

Except when the first factor happens to be 
zero (in self -resonance). 


L(K + c)~ 


R2 
‘L2 ■ 


K‘ 


(128) 


Usually (for higher frequencies) the last 
term can be neglected, and then 


L(K+c)w2i=L 


( 128 a) 


If I, the self inductance of the ammeter, is 
not quite negligible, we have 


6;2(L-f Z)(K-i-c)-:=l. . . (129) 


To find L and c, let resonance be obtained 
at another known frequency, giving 

Wi2(L-hZ)(Ki+c)=1. 


Then 

and 


JX)* 


. (130) 
. (131) 


In the above investigation it is assumed 
that the coil is such that skin effect is negligible 
compared to the effect of self capacitance. 

§ (115) Measurement of Self Induotanob 
AND Self Capacity of Single-layer Coils, 
USING Drop Chronograph. — In equations 
(130) and (131) it is assumed that the two 
frequenoies can be determined accurately. 
At the higher frequencies this would be done 
by a standard wavemeter. Hubbard ^ meas- 
ured the frequencies absolutely by tracing 
the wave form of the high-frequency current 
by means of a drop chronograph capable of 
measuring accurately very minute intervals of 
time. In this way he showed that for single- 
layer coils, whose axial length b is equal to 
the diameter, the effective self capacity in 
micromicrofarads is approximately equal to 
1*11 X (radius of coil). This value increases to 
1'38 X radius, when 6 = 4 times the diameter. 

§ (116) Resonance Values of L and K for 
VARIOUS Frequencies. — As the resonance 


1 J. C. Hubbard, Phys. Mev., 1917, ix. 529. 


and LK%25300/7 i2. . . (132a) 

In Table VII. are given approximate values 
of LK corresponding to a number of different 
frequencies, and also convenient vahios of L 
and K in each case. For the higher frequencies 
the corresponding wave-lengths (X) arc also 
given. 

Table VII 


Resonance Values of L and K 


n 

A 

LK 

■ L 

K 

- per sec. 

Meters. 

Henries 
and ju,T. 

Henries. 

fcF. 

10 


263 

6-3 

40 

20 


63 

1-6 

40 

40 


16 

1-6 

30 

50 


10 

1-0 

10 

80 


4 

0-4 

30 



mH and 
/xF. 

wH. 


100 


•2 530 

126 

20 

200 


630 

63 

10 

400 


160 

16 

10 

600 


100 

10 

10 

800 


40 

40 

1 

1000 

300 000 

26-3 

26-3 

1 

2 000 

150 000 

6-3 

6-3 

1 

4 000 

76 000 

1-6 

i 1-6 

1 

5 000 

60000 

1-00 

1-00 

1 

8 000 

37 500 

0-40 

0-40 

1 

10 000 

30000 

0-253 

0-253 

1 



ijJtl and 
/xR 

mH. 


10 000 

30 000 

253 

2630 

0-1 

20 000 

15 000 

63 

630 

0-1 

50 000 

6 000 

10 

1000 

0-01 

100 000 

3 000 

2-53 

253 

0-0! 



/iH and 


fifxF. 

200 000 

1 500 

630 000 

630 

1000 

500 000 i 

600 

100 000 j 

100 

1000 

1 000 000 

300 

26 300 

26-3 

1000 

2 000 000 

150 

6 300 

6-3 

1000 

5000 000 

60 

Togo 

1-00 

1000 

10 000 000 

30 

253 ! 

0-25 

1000 
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Special Cases of Self Inductance Measurement 

§ (117) Self Inductance of Low Besist- 
ANOB Shunts. — ^Eor the determination of the 
self inductances of four-terminal low resist- 
ances, such as are used for shunts to carry 
large currents, rather special methods . have 
to be employed. It will be sufficient to 
describe one or two of these methods. 

Orliclh^s Electrometer Method. — In Orlich’s^ 
method the measuring instrument used is a 
highly sensitive electrometer, such as that of 
Dolezalek. Fig. S8 gives the colinections 



diagrammatioally, two of the quadrants of 
the electrometer being omitted for the sake 
of clearness. A known mutual inductance 
M has one end of its secondary coil connected 
to the needle A and the other to one pair of 
quadrants T and the case B. The primary 
circuit is put in series with the resistance B 
of unknown self inductance L, and the 
potential terminals of B are connected to the 
two pairs of quadrants through the reversing 
switch H. 

Let V bo the j)otential of the needle, and 
C the electrometer constant for this potential. 

Here 

C X deflection =(Ui -■Ua)(U- I” )’ 

where U, U^, and U.^ are the potential of 
the needle and the two sets of quadrants 
respectively. 

Now let an alternating current I^ (of 
instantaneous value i) ho sent through the 
primary circuit and the resistance R. 

Then 

•'o ' 

= T- U)*’ ■ • 

•'o 

1 E. Orlich, Zeils. InstrummUnh., 1905, xxv. 
114. 


where a is the deflection on reversing the 
switch H, and T = 1/frequency. 

1VT2 /T /^/\2 

But V^=%j . . (134) 

Hence L = ^“- • • • (135) 

V, the voltage given by the secondary of 
the mutual inductance, can be measured on 
the same voltmeter used idiostatically or on a 
separate electrostatic voltmeter. C is found 
by earthing the point E, disco'nnecting the 
secondary coil of M, sending a direct current 
through R, and applying a. known direct 
voltage V between E and A. If a is the 
deflection on reversing, 

Oa = 2VRI. . . . (136) 


§ (118). — E. Wilson and W. H. Wilson® used 
a very similar method, but connected the 
two pairs of quadrants to the two potential 
terminals, and the point E to the middle of 
R. They used current of sine wave form, 
and, by measuring I^, eliminated M by the 
help of the relation V=MIia;. If 6 is the 
deflection with alternating current I^, 


then 


_ 206 
"’wVIi* 


. (137) 


§ (119) Campbell’s Methods. — For the 
measurement of the self inductances of low 
resistance shunts Campbell ® has used two 
methods, both of them depending on mutual 
inductance. Eor this purpose a mutual 
inductometer of very low range is required, 
having a maximum of, say, 1 -henry. There 
is no difficulty in constructing this and cali- 
brating the scale by one of the stepping -down 
methods. Method 1 is arranged as shown in 
Fig. 89, in which r is the resistance with 



potential terminals, whose self inductance I 
is to be found. It is connected with a low- 
reading inductometer giving mutual induct- 
ance m, and a pair of coils whose mutual 
inductance M can be varied. The second of 
these coils has resistance R and self inductance 


* EUctrician, Jan, 1906, p. 464. , ^ 

A. Oampbell, Phys. Soc. Proo., 1917, xxJx. 845. 
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L, and forms a closed circuit with, a resistance 
S having small self inductance X. If S is 
adjustable by a slide -wire, R and L must 
include the part above the slider. Then a 
balance on the vibration galvanometer can 
be obtained by adjusting m, S, and M, in 
which case we have 

MS=r(L + X)4-(E + S)(Z-i-m) . (138) 
and (L+X)(Z-Fm)w^“XM6j2=r(R-f-S), (139) 

where is the pulsatance. 

Let L/R be relatively large, X/S small, and 
XM negligible compared with L(Z-}-m), and 
then eq^uation (139) becomes 

L(Z+m)w2=r(R + B). . . (139 a) 

From this equation I can be conveniently 
obtained without exact knowledge of M and X. 

In this method the conditions are not easily 
obtained unless the frequency is fairly high 
(say 800 per sec.), but this is quite 
allowable, for Bethenod and Orlich have 
shown that the resistance and self inductance 
of a well-designed shunt remain practically 
constant up to frequencies of this order. 

Method 2. — ^The method illustrated in Fig. 
90 is of more general application. The low 
resistance shunt to be tested is, as before, r, I, 
and m is a low-reading induotometer. In 



addition to this the primary circuit is linked 
to the galvanometer circuit by an intermediary 
closed circuit of resistance R and self 
inductance L. The coupling mutual in- 
ductances should be variable, but usually 
their values need not be known. There must 
be no direct mutual inductance between the 
primary circuit and that of the galvanometer. 
To check this condition, r is cub out and the 
loop (L, R) circuit is opened ; then m should 
read zero, and if it does not, the positions of 
the coils should be altered until it does. This 
is best ensured by placing the four coils 
forming and Mg at a fair distance from 
the induotometer and turning them so as to 
be conjugate to each other pair and to the 
induotometer coils. 

Let and be the instantaneous values 
of the currents in the three circuits. 


Then, when ^3=0, 

(R -hjco'Vji^ -f =0 
and [r-|-Jw(Z-f-m)]?'i-i-JwM 2 ^ 2 = 0 , 
and hence R(J!-f w)-|-rL=0 . . (140) 

and Rf=:(Z-i-m)La)2-MiM2c^2. . (141) 

Let the signs of and m be changed, which 
is always allowable with mutual inductance, 
and let m be greater than I 

Then ♦ . . . (U2) 

r R 

and Rr=[MiM 2 -(?n-Z)LV. . (143) 

Equation (142) gives I without requiring a 
knowledge of the values of and M^. We 


also have 

^"R2-)- Laa>a ’ * 

. (144) 

and 

, LM 1 M 2 W 2 

• (146) 


and when Lw/R is small these become 

r^MiMgCuVR and wi-Z^LMiMaW^/Rs (146) 

Equation (142) shows that (w — Z) must 
always be positive. Also M 1 M 2 must always 
be greater than L^/R, since 

Rr=[MiM2-LV/R]w*. . . (147) 

§ (120) Thomson Bouble-bkidge Mbthob. 
— Sharp and Crawford ^ used the Thomson 
double bridge for the comparison of self 
inductances of low resistance shunts. The 
method has also been used by Wenner,^ to 
whose paper the reader is referred for further 
information. The detecting instmment in 
Sharp and Crawford’s experiments was a 
sensitive electro dynamometer whose field coils 
were separately excited by current in quad- 
rature with the bridge current. 

§ (121) Measurement oe Residual Sble 
Inductances. — The measurement of very 
small self inductances associated with moder- 
ate or high resistance always presents consider- 
able difficulty. Giebe’s method has already 
been described (equation (65)), and Campbell’s 
method with constant inductance rheostat 
is applicable in some cases. Eor the higher 
resistances nearly every method resolves 
itself into the comparison of the unknown 
inductance with another of similar resistance 
whose inductance can be calculated. Usually 
this latter consists of two very fine wires 
supported in a permanent way parallel to 
one another as already described. With 
resistances of over 1000 ohms the effect of 

^ C. H. Sharp and W. "W. Crawford, Am.I.F.E. 
I Tmna., 1910, xxix. 1640. 

2 F, Wenner, Bureau of Standards Bulletin, 1012, 
1 viii. 669. 
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the capacity of the leads is very disturbing, 
and direct substitution methods are almost 
essential. Capacity to earth also comes in. 
Its eSects have been thoroughly discussed by 
Curtis and Grover.^ 

§ (122) Measxjkbment of Sel3? Irdtjctancb 
AT Hipii Prequenoies. — ^Watson ^ measures 
small self inductances at radio freq[uen.cies by 
the bridge shown in Fig, 91, in which the 



Fia. 91. 


detecting instrument is a helium tube. The 
standard inductance is formed of a pair of 
parallel wires A with a short-circuiting slider 

S. By observing the distance S has to be 
moved to restore balance when unknown 
inductance L is introduced into the adjacent 
arm, L can be determined from the calculated 
value of the equivalent portion of A. 

Taylor ® had made use of this system of 
parallel wires for measuring small self in- 
ductances by a resonance method of simple 
substitution. 

§ (123) Measurement of Ineuotances 
WITH Iron Cores. — ^When inductive circuits 
have iron or other magnetic material in their 
magnetic fields the measurements often 
become more difficult, for both the self 
inductance and the mutual then involve /a, 
the magnetic permeability of the material; 
and is not in general constanb, but is a 
function of magnetic field and thus depends 
on the currents in the circuits. Also when 
fjL is not constant another difdculty comes in, 
by the distortion of the wave form. If the 
current wave form is sinoidal, then the voltage 
wave forms are not so, and vice versa. In this 
way strong harmonics may be introduced 
which give trouble in some of the methods. 
When fjL is not constant, a tuned instrument 
such as a vibration galvanometer should be 
used as detector, the bridge current should 
be kept very constant during a test, and the 
current I through the unknown, inductive 
branch should be known, for the values thus 
found for mutual inductance, self inductance, 
and efioctive resistance only hold good for 
the particular current value I 

^ F. W. G-rover and H. 'L, Curtis, Bureau of 
Standards Bulletin, 1012, viiL 455. 

® 0. J. Watson, Electrician, March 6, 1909, p. 809. 

a A, H. Taylor, Bhys, lieo„ 1904, xix. 273. 


In certain cases, however, the permeability 
is practically constant. This occurs, for 
example, with some samples of soft iron or 
silicon-iron for low values of the magnetising 
field H, and in some practical applications the 
fields used are so small as to permit of the 
assumption of almost constant permeability, 
e,g, in iron-clad telephone cables. In such 
cases the testing current must be kept very 
small — a condition which very much reduces 
the sensitivity. In order that the effective 
resistance found in the test shall measure 
correctly the power used in the inductive 
circuit, the primary current (and not neces- 
sarily the voltage) should he sinoidal. 

§ (124) Inductance of Iron Kim with 
Uniform Windings. — If an iron ring of uni- 
form section s (sq. cm.) and mean circum- 
ference I is wound uniformly (all round) with 
primary and secondary coils of turns and ISTg 
respectively, then if X is the self inductance of 
the primary coil and M the mutual inductance 
between the primary and secondary coils, we 
have 

L = l-257^%i2x 10-8 ienries . (148) 

and M% 1-257^^11 iNs xlO-sKenxies, (149) 

where /j, is the effective permeability. 

Hence ja can be found by measuring either 
L or M. M. Wien^ employed the self 
inductance method and Campbell ^ that of 
mutual inductance for the measarenent of 
permeability and hysteresis by alternating 
current null methods. o, 

Beferenoes 

Earth screen in tranaformer : 

1. G. A. Camphell, M. World and Mngimer, 1904, 

xliii. 647. 

Speed regulator : 

2. E. Giebe, ZcxM. InstniTnentenk, 1909, xxix. 206. 
High-frequency alternator : 

3. E. Dolezalek, Zdts, Instncmentenk , 1993, xxiil 

240. 

4. M. Wien and Kriess, Ann. d. PhyHTc, 1896, 

iv. 425. 

6. W. Duddell, Pliys. Soe. Proc,. 1912, xxiv. 172. 

6. B. Hartmanii-Kiimpf, l^hys. hits,, 1909, x. 1018, 

7. E. P. W. Alexaiideraon, Am.lB.B, CTrans., 1909, 

xxviii. 065 ; Mectricmi, July 1(5, 1909, p. 641. 
Two-phase high-frequency altornator : 

8. A. Francke, IuMt. Zeits., 1891, xil. 447. 

Wave filter : 

9. G. A. Campbell, im. Mag,, 1903, v. 313. 
Tungsten contacts : 

10. W. D. €ooli(:lR(5, AmJ,E.E, Froc. (or Tnns.), 

1910, xxix. 953. 

Interrupters ( various) : 

11. I). Dvofdk, Zeits. Instnmeviemlc,, 1891, xi, 428, 
Interrupter (automatic; raerciiry jot) : 

12. J. Hartmann (new rectifiers and interrupters), 

Nye Ensrettere og periodiske AJbrydere, 

Copenhagen, 1918, p. 186. 

Wire interrupter : 

13. F. INicmoller, Wied. Am., 1879, vi. 302. 

14. M. Wien, med. Ann., 1891, xlii. 693. 

15. B. Hartmann-Klimirf, MektrO'-aliuMische UMerr 

suchungm, 1008. 


* M. Wien, Ann. d. PAysih, 1898, Ixvi. 859. 

® A. Campbell, Phys. Soa. froc., 1920, xxxii. 232. 
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16. L. Arons, Wied. Ann., 1898, Ixvi. 1177. 

17. E. Orlich, EleM. Eeits., 1903, xxiv. 502. 

Buzzers (various) : 

18. Elekt. Zeits., 1908, xxix. 445. 

Buzzer (Adnil type) : 

19. E. Ealkentlml, EleM. Zeits., 1910, xxxi. 822. 

20. E. Ealkenthal, EleM. Zeits., 1911, xxxii. 715. 
Tuning-fork interrupter : 

21. A. Guillet, Lum. Ueet., October 1909, p. 81. 

22. A. Campbell, Ehvs. Soo. Proc., 1919, xxxi. 85. 

23. W. G. Gregory, Phil Mag., 1889, xxviii. 490. 

24. H. W. Smith, EL Engineer, Oct. 1899, p. 466. 
Microphone hummer : 

25. R. Appleyard, El. Mview, 1890, xxvi. 57 and 

656. 

26. J. E. Taylor, J. Inst. El. Eng., 1901, xxxi. 396. 

27. P. Dolezalek, Zeits. Instmmentenh., 1903, 

xxiii. 240. 

28. A. Campbell, Pliys. Soc. Proc., 1919, xxxi. 84. 

29. A. Campbell, Hoy. Soc. Proc. A, 1906, Ixxviii. 

209. 

Humming telephone : 

30. A. S. Hibbard, Elec. World, Sept. 19, 1890. 

31. P. Gill, J. Inst. El. Eng,, 1901, xxxi. 388. 

32. A. Larsen, EleM. Zeits,, 1911, xxxii. 284. 

Musical arc : 

33. W. Duddell, J. Inst. EL Eng., 1900, xxx. 232. 
Vreeland oscillator ; 

34. P. K. Vreeland, Phys. Pev., 1908, xxvii. 286. 
Triode valve generators : 

35. G. C. Southworth, Madio Review, 1920, i. 577. 
Tuning-fork and triode valve : 

36. W. H. Eccles, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1919, xxxi. 269. 

37. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1920, xxxii. 

345. 

Electrodynamometer methods : 

38. H. Rowland, Physical Papers, 1897, pp. 294 

and 314. 

39. E. B. Rosa, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1907, 

iii. 43. 1 

40. H. Zipp, EleM. Zeits., Peb. 22, 1912, p. 182. 
Electrodynamometer (compensation) : 

41. W. E. Sumpner, J. Soc. Tel. Eng., 1887, xvi. 

344. 

Alternating current galvanometer : 

42. W. Stroud and J. H. Oates, Phil. Mag., 1903, 

Vi. 707. 

43. H. Abraham, Comptes Rendus, 1906, cxlii. 993. 

44. W. E. Sumpner and W. 0. S. Phillips, Phys. 

Soc. Proc., 1908, xxii. 395. 

45. W. E. Sumpner, J. Inst. El. Eng., 1906, xxxvi. 

421. 

46. W. B. Sumpner, J. Inst. EL Eng., 1908, xli. 227. 

47. W. B. Sumpner, Phil. Mag., 1910, xx. 

48. E. Weibel, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1918, 

xiv. 23. 

Telephone (as detector) : 

49. K. W. Wagner, EleM. Zeits., 1911, xxxii. 110. 

50. M. Wien, Ann. d. PhysiJc, 1901, iv. ser. 4, 450. 

51. A. B. Kennelly and H. A. Alfel, Am. Acad. 

Proc., 1915, li. 421. 

52. Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., 1894, xxxviii. 294. 
Tuned telephone : 

53. H. Ahraham, Comptes Bendus, 1907, cxliv. 

906 and 1154. 

54. H. Abraham, Soc. Franc. Phys. Bull., 1908, p. 

703. 

56. E. Mercadier, Annales TdUgraphiques, 1901. 

56. E. Mercadier, Comptes Bendus, 1900, cxxx. 

770 and 1382. 

57. R. Dongier, Comptes Bendus, 1903, cxxxvii. 

115. 

Telephone (acoustic resonance) : 

58. M. Wien, 'Phys. Zeits., 1912, xiii. 1034. 
Microphone-telephone device ; 

59. A. E. Kennelly, P. A. Laws, and P. H. Pierce, 

Am.I.E.E. Proc., Aug. 1915, p. 1749. 
Vibration electrometer ; 

60. H. Greinacher, Phys. Zeits., 1912, xiii. 388, and 

EleMrotech. u. Maschinenb., 1914, xxxii. 415. 

61. H. L. Curtis, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1915, 

xi. 535. 

Self capacitance of coil : 

62. P. Dolezalek, EleU. Zeits., 1904, xxv. 152. 

Self capacitance of resistance coils compensated : 

63. G. A. Campbell, Elec. World, 1904, xliv. 728. 

N on-inductive coils : 

64. H. L. Curtis and P. W. Grover, Bureau of 

Standards Bull., 1912, viii. 455. 


65. E. Orlich, Verhandl. Beutsch. Phys. Oes., 1912, 

xii. 949. 

66. K. W. Wagner and A. Wertheimer, EleM. 

Zeits., 1913, xxxiv. 616 and 649. 

67. Chaperon, Comptes Rendus, 1880, cviii. 799. 

68. W. Duddell and T. Mather, Electrician, 1905, 

Ivi. 54. 

69. W. Hiiter, Ann. d. Physik, 1913, xl. (2), 361. 
Stranded wire resistances : 

70. W, Hahnemann, Jahrh. d. drahtl. Tel., 1905, 

ii. 315. 

Graphite-clay resistances : 

71. J. A. Pleming, Electrician, 1899, xliii. 492 and 

497. 

Liquid resistances : 

72. W. Hernst, Zeits. phys. Chem., 1894, xiv. 622, 

and 1890, vi. 58. 

73. H. Shering and R. Schmidt, Archiv f, EleMro^ 

tech., 1913, i. 423. 

Ron-inductive low resistances : 

74. W. E. Ayrton and T. Mather, Phys. Soo. Proc., 

1892, xi. 269. 

75. E. Orlich, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 1909, xxix. 

241. 

76. A. Campbell, Electrician, 1008, Ixi. 1000. 

77. Lichtenstein, Dingier" s Polytech. Journ., 1900, 

vii. 321. 

78. C. 0. Paterson and E. H. Rayner, J. Inst. EL 

E7ig., 1909, xiii. 455. 

79. P. B. Silsbee, Bureau of Standards BiUL, 1916, 

xiii. 375. 

80. C. V. Drysdale, Electrician, 1910, Ixvi. 341. 
Ron-inductive rheostats : 

81. 82, 83. P. Wenner and J. H. Dellinger, Phys. 

Bev., 1911, xxxii. 614, and 1911, xxxiii. 2X5 ; 
also Bureau of Standards Bull., 1912, viii. 


584. 

Standard mutual inductance solenoid : 

84. E. Gelircke and M. v. Wogau, Verhandl. 

Deutsch. Phys. Ges., 1909, xi. 646, and 1911, 
xiii. 448. 

85. G. P. C. Searle and J. R. Airey, Electrician, 

1905, Ivi. 318. 

86. E. Gumlich, Wissensch. Abhandl. d. P.T.It., 

1918, iv. 276. 

87. A. Campbell, Boy. Soc. Proc. A, 1907, Ixxix. 

428, and 1912, Ixxxvii. 391. 

88. J. V. Jones, Roy. Soc. Proc,, 1898, Ixii. 

192. 

Secondary standard mutual inductance : 

89. A. Campbell, Phjjs. Soc. Proc., 1907, xx. 626, 

and Phil. Flag., 1907, xiv. 494. 

Inductometer (mutual) : 

90. 0. Heaviside, Phil Mag,, 1887, xxiii. 173, 

91. Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag., 1886, xxii. 469. 

92. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. I^oc., 1908, xxL 69, 

and PML Mag., 1908, xv. 155. 

93. A. Larsen, Elekt. Zeits., 1010, xxxi. 1031). 

94. C. H. Sharp and W. W. Crawford, Am.I.E.E. 

Proc., 1910, xxix. 1207. 

95. H. B. Brooks and P. C. Weaver, Bureau of 

Standards Bull., 1917, xiii. 369. 

96. A. E. Hanson, Thesis, Massaeh. Inst. Techn., 

Sept. 1916. 

97. Portescue, Am.I.E.E. Proc., 1015, xxxiv. 1199. 
Self inductance, fixed standards : 

98. E. Griineisen and E. Giebe, Zeits. Instrumen- 

tenk., 1911, xxxi. 152, and 1912, xxxii. 160. 
Coil with maximum L : 

99. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., 2nd cd., 

1881, ii. § 706. 

Self inductance coils (secondary standards) : 

100. E. Giebe, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 1911, xxxi. 33, 
Self capacitance of L coils : 

101. E. Orlich, Elekt. Zeits., 1903, xxiv. 504. 

102. P. Drude, Ann. d. Physik, 1902, ix. 293 and 

590. 


103, 104. K. W. Wagner, EleMrotech. u. Maschi- 
nenh., 1915, viii, and ix., and Archie f. EleM 
trotech., 1015, iii. 315. 

105. W. Reitz, A'mi. d. Physik, 1913, viii. 543. 

106. J. C. Hubbard, Phys. Rei\, 1917, ix. 529. 

L coils of small self-capacitance : 

107. H. Rein, Radiotelegraphisehes Practicum, 2nd 

ed., Springer, Berlin, 1912. 

Insulation of inductive coils : 

108. Lord Rayleigh, Collected Papers, ii. 560. 

109. A. Campbell and T. L. Eckersley, Electrician, 

Dec. 10, 1909. 
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Self inductometer : 

110. W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, Electrician^ 1895, 

xxxiv. 546. 

111. M. Wien, Wied. Ann.^ 1896, IvU. 249, 

112. O. Heaviside, PMl. Mag., 1887, xxiii. 186. 

113. H. B. Brooks and F. C. Weaver, Bureau of 

Standards Bull., 1917, xiii. 369. 
Measurement of mutual inductance : 

114. F. B. Silsbee, Bureau of Standards Bull., 

1916, xiii. 380. 

115. (Effect of Eddy Currents), A. Campbell, 

Bhys. Soc. ProG., 1910, xxii. 214, and Phil. 
Mag., 1910, xix. 503. 

116. C. H. Sharp, Am.I.E.B. Trans., 1910, xxviii. 

(2), 1040. 

117. C. H. Sharp and W. W. Crawford, Am.I.E.B. 

Trans., 1911, xxix. (2), 1517. 

118. P. G. Agnew and F. B. Silsbee, Am.I.E.B. 

Trans., 1912, xxxi. 1635. 

119. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., 2nd ed., 

ii. § 755. 

120. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1907, xxi, 69, 

and Phil. Mag., 1908, xv. 155. 

121. R. T. Glazebrook, Boy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 

Hwiv 99^ 

122. 123. a’. CaWbell,* Boy. Soc. Proc. A, 1908, 

Ixxxi. 450, and 1912, Ixxxvii. 398. 

124. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1908, xxi. 69, 

and Phil. Mag., 1908, xliv. 155. 

125. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1917, xxix. 350. 

• 126. G. Carey Foster, Phil. Mag., 1887, xxiii. 121. 

127. A. Heydweiller, Ann. d. Physik, 1894, liii. 499. 
Measurement of self inductance : 

128. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., 2nd ed., 

ii. § 757. 

129. Lord Rayleigh, Boy. Soc. Proc., Feb. 21, 

1891, p. 203. 

130. B. GiebOj, Ann. d. Physik, 1907, xxiv. 941, 

Ze'ds. Instrumentenk., 1911, xxxi. 6. 

131. Oberbeck, Wied. Ann., 1882, xvii. 820. 
Measurement of L (secohmmeter) : 

132. M. Brillouin, TMses, EacuM des Sciences, Paris, 

1882 

133. W. E. Ayrton and J. Perry, J. Inst. El. Eng., 

1887, p. 292. 

134. J. A. Fleming and W. C. Clinton, Phil. Mag., 

1903, V. 493. 

135. S. R. Milner, PhU. Mag., 1906, xii. 297. • 

136. Compare G. v. Ubisch, Deutsch. Phys. Oes. 

Ahhandl., 1907, ix. 61. 

137. H. Rubens, Wied. Ann., 1889, xxxvii. 522. 
Measurement of L (synchronous rectifier with gal- 
vanometer) : 

138. C. H. Sharp and W. W. Crawford, Am.I.E.B. 

Proc., 1910, xxix, 1207. 

Measurement of L (differential transformer) : 

139. H. Hausrath, Die Untersuchung eleJctrischer 

Systeme, J. Springer, 1907. 

140. A. Elsas, Wied. Ann., 1888, xxxv. 828, and 

1891, xiii. 165. 

141. A. Trowbridge, Phys. Per., 1905, xx. 56. 

142. A. Hund, El. World, May 22, 1915. 

143. A. E. Kennelly and H. A. AIM, Inst. Radio 

Eng. Proc., 1916, iv. 523. 

Measurement of L (differential telephone) : 

144. G. Chrystal, Boy. Soc. Edin. Trans., 1880, 

xxix. 609. 

145. H. Ho, Electrician, Aug. 21, 1903, p. 751. 

146. W. Duane and C. A. Lory, Phys. Rev., 1904, 

xviii. 275. 

Self inductance in terms of muttial : 

147. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., 2nd ed., 

ii. § 756. 

148. D. E. Hughes, J. Inst. El. Eng., 1886, xv. 6. 

149. H. F. Weber, El Review, 1886, xviii. 321, 

and 1886, xix. 30. 

150. Lord Rayleigh, Phil Mag., 1886, xxii. 469. 

151. 0. Heaviside, Electrician, 1885-86, xvi. 489. 

152. 0. Heaviside, Phil Mag., 1887, xxiii. 173. 

153. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1908, xxi. 69, 

and 1910, xxii. 207. 

154. A. Campbell, Phil. Mag., 1908, xlix. 155, 

and 1910, xlvi. 497. 

155. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv.86. 
Self inductance in terms of resistance : 

156. A. Gray, Absol M easts, in Elec, and Mag., 

Part 2, ii. 487. 

157. J. A. Fleming, Handbook for the Elec. Laby. 

and Testing Room, ii. 205. 


158. E. B. Rosa and F. W. Grover, Bureau of 

Standards Bull, 1905, i, 125. 

159. M. Wien, Wied. Ann., 1891, xiii. 681. 

160. E. Orlich, Kayazitdt u. tnduJdivitdt, 1909, 

p. 245. 

161. R. Arnb, Phys. Soc. Abstracts, 1897, p. 177. 

162. J. Clerk Maxwell, B.oy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 

1865, civ., or Collected Papers, i. 547. 

163. Lord Rayleigh, Boy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 1882, 

Part 2. 

Self inductance in terms of capacitance : 

164. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., 2nd ed., 

ii. § 778. 

165. B. 0. Rimington, Phil. Mag., 1887, xxiv. 54. 

166. C. Niven, Phil Mag., 1887, xxiv. 225. 

167. A. Anderson, Phil Mag., 1891, xxxi. 329. 

168. G. Iliovici, Comptes Rendus, 1904, cxxxviii. 

1141. 

169. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 

210 . 

170. W. Stroud and J. H. Oates, Phil Mag., 1903, 

vi. 707. 

171. J. A. Fleming and W. C. Clinton, Phys. Soc. 

Proc., 1903, xviii. 386, and Phil Mag., 1903^ 
V. 493. 

172. J. A. Fleming, Phil Mag., 1904, vii. 586. 

173. E. B. Rosa and F. W. Grover, Bureau of 

Standards Bull, 1905, i. 291. 

174. C. B. Hay, Inst. P.O. El Eng. Proc., Nov. 

1912. 

175. R. Dongier, Comptes Rendus, 1903, cxxxvii. 

115. 

176. E. Griineisen and E. Giebe, Zeits. Instru- 

mentenk., 1910, xxx. 147. 

177. D. Owen, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1915, xxvii. 39. 

178. J. C. Hubbard, Phys. Rev., 1917, ix. 529. 

Self inductance of low resistances : 

179. B. Orlich, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 1905, xxv. 

114. 

180. E. Wilson and W. H. Wilson, Electrician, 

Jan. 1906, 464. 

181. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1917, xxix. 345. 

182. F. Wenner, E. Weibel, F. B. Silsbee, Bureau of 

Standards Bull, 1912, viii. 559, 

Self inductance with high resistance : 

183. F. W. Grover and H. L. Curtis, Bureau of 

Standards Bull, 1912, viii. 455. 

Self inductance (electrometer method) : 

184. A. W. Smith, Phys. Bev., 1919, xiv. 356. 

Self inductance at high freq.uencies : 

185. C. J. Watson, Electrician, March 1909, p. 809. 

186. A. H. Taylor, Phys. Rev., 1904, xix. 273. 

High - fre(iuency resistance of wires and coils 

{collected results by different experimenters) : 

187. G. W. 0. Howe, Inst. El Eng. (Wireless 

Section), Dec. 19, 1919, and Radio Review, 
1920, i. 225. 

Skin effect (up to 100,000 sec.) : 

188. A. E. Kennelly and H. A. Affel, Inst. Radio 

Eng. Proc., 1916, p. 523. 

Skin effect (with bibliography) : 

189. Kennelly, Laws, and Pierce, Am.I.E.B. Proc., 

1915, xxxiv. 1749. 

Skin effect (in iron) : 

190. Kennelly, Achard, and Dana, J. Franklin Inst, 

Ang. 1916, p. 187. 

Self induetance of iron-cored coils ; 

191. M. Wien, Ann. d. Physik, 1898, Ixvi, 859. 

192. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1920, xxxii. 

232. 

193. O. Lodge and B. Davies, Inst. El Eng. Proc., 

1908, xli. 515. 

194. A. Heydweiller, Ann. d. Physik, 1904, xv. (4), 

179. 

Numerous methods of measuring inductance : 

195. H. A. Rowland, Am. Journal of Science, 

1897, iv. 420, and 1899, viii. 35. 

196. H. A. Rowland, Phil Mag., 1898, xlv. 66, 

and Collected Papers, pp. 294 and 314. 

Books : 

197. E. Orlich, KapaziUt und Induktivitdt (F. 

Vieweg u. Sohn, Braunschweig, 1909). 

198. W. H. Nottage, Calculation and Measurement 

of Inductance (Wireless Press, London, 
1916). ' 

199. F. A. Laws, Electrical Measurements (M'Graw- 

Hill Book Co., New York, 1917). 
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Inductance Coils : 

Design of, for radio-frequency work. See 
“ Radio-frequency Measurements,” § (33). 

Design of, for valve generating sets for 
radio-frequency work. See ibid. § (36). 

Electromagnetic, in telephone circuits. See 
“ Telephony,” § (35). 

Electrostatic, in telephone circuits. See 
ibid. § (35). 

Magnetic (B) : the number of lines of 
magnetic force per unit area at any point 
in a magnetic circuit. See “Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Mate- 
rials,” § (1) ; “ Electromagnetic Theory,” 
§ ( 2 ). 

Magnetic circuit of. See “ Electromagnet,” 

§ ( 6 ). 

Measurement of effective capacity of, at 
radio frequencies. See ibid. § (29). 

Induction Motor: an asynchronous alter- 
nating current motor with alternating 
magnetic field. See “ Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” § (9). 

Description of. See ibid. § (13). 

Induction Watt-hour Meters ; 

Accuracy of. See “ Alternating Current 
Instruments,” § (42). 

Energy meters dependent upon the inter- 
action of alternating magnetic fields, and 
eddy currents in a conducting disc. See 
ibid. § (36), 

Phase relations of fluxes and currents in. 
See ihid. § (38). 

Quadrature adjustment of devices by 
means of which the fluxes produced by 
the two magnetic systems of the meter 
are caused to have exact time quadrature 
when the circuit power factor is unity. 
See ihid. § (39). 

Types of, for two-phase and three-phase 
circuits. See ihid. § (44). 

Inductive Capacity. The force in E dynes 

between two electrical charges e, e! con- 
centrated at two points at a distance of r 

centimetres apart, is given by the expression 


where K is a constant depending on the 
medium in which the charges are placed. 
This constant is known as the inductive 
capacity of the medium. 

On the electrostatic system of measure- 
ment the inductive, capacity of air — 
vacuum — is assumed to be unity. See 
“ Units of Electrical Measurement,” §§ (2), 
(3) ; “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ ( 6 ). 

Inductive Interference : in telephony, a 
disturbance introduced by induction from 
other sources of electrical energy. See 
“ Telephony,” § (35). 


Inductometers : variable standards of in- 
ductance, self or mutiial. See “ Inductance, 
The Measurement of,” §§ (60), (Gl), and (73)- 
(75). 

Insulating Materials : 

Change of Resistance with temperature. 
See “ Resistance, Measurement of Insula- 
tion,” § (1) (iv.). 

* Effect of temperature on. See ibid. § ( 1 ) (i v. ). 
Insulation, in static transformers. See 
“ Transformers, Static,” § (9). 

Insulation Resistance. See “ Resistance 
Measurement of Insulation.” 

Insulation Resistance, measurement of, by 
portable instruments. See “ Measurement 
of Insulation Resistance,” § (3). 

Insulation Tests on Eleotrio Plant : 

A.C. Tests. See “ Dielectrics,” § (14). 

D.C. Tests up to 1000 Volts. See ihid. 

§ m 

D.C. Tests above 1000 Volts. See ibid. 
§ ( 16 ). 

Insulators, for telegraph lines. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (14). 

Pillar Type, description of. See “Switch- 
gear,” § (9). 

Pillar Type: insulators used to suppoi*t 
conductors or parts which are under 
pressure. See ibid. § (9). 

Pin Type, description of. See ibid. § (9). 
International Ampere. The unvarying 
current which when passed through a 
solution of nitrate of silver in water, in 
accordance with a certain definite speci- 
fication, deposits silver at the rat© of 
0*00111800 gramme per second. 

1 International Ampere ===0*9999 ampere. 
See “Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (31), (32) ; “ Electrical Moasuroments, 
Systems of,” § (40). 

International Conference on Elecjtrk^al 
Units. Last conference 1908. For resolu- 
tions defining the International ohm, ampcu'o, 
volt, and watt, see “ Electrical MoaHure- 
ments,” § (38) ; “ Units of K]('!<‘,tri(uil 

Measurement,” §§ (31), (32). 

International Ohm. The resistance offered 
to an unvarying electric current by a column 
of mercury at the temperature of molting 
ice, 14*4521 grammes in mass, of constant 
cross-sectional area and of a length of 
106*300 centimetres. 

1 International Ohm =^ 1*00052 <>hms- 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (31), (32) ; “ Electrical Measurements, 
Systems of,” § (39). 

International Technical Committee 
(Bureau of Standards, Washington, 1910). 
Investigations on the silver voltameter. 
See “ Electrical Measurements,” § (40). 
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International Volt. The electromotive 
force between, the terminals of a conductor 
having a resistance of one International 
ohm in which a current of one International 
ampere is flowing. 

The E.M.F. at 20° C. of a Weston cell 
set up in accordance with a certain definite 
specification is 1'0183 International volts. 

1 International Volt =1 *0005 volts. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (31), (32) ; “ Electrical Measurements, 
Systems of,” § (42). 

Interrupters: for supplying intermittent cur- 
rent to alternating current bridges, etc. See 
“ Inductance, The Measurement of,” § (10). 

Ion : C. T. Rw Wilson’s experiments and 
determination of charge. See “ Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (20). 

Ionisation by Collision. See “Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (7). 

Ions. The components into which a sub- 
stance is resolved by the passage of an 
electric current. They are electrified 
particles formed by the dissociation of 
the molecules of the substance. 

Emission of positive, by heated metals. See 
“ Thermionics,” § (7) (i,). 

Iron Alloys, typical values for the permea- 
bility of. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and Properties of Materials,” § (76), Table 2. 

Iron and Steel, typical values for the per- 
meability of. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (76). 


Joubert’s Point by Point Method 
Delineation oe A.C. Wave Forms. 


“ Ironclad Exide ” Cell : a special type 
of lead cell of very strong construction, 
developed by the Chloride Co. See “ Eat- 
teries, Secondary,” § (24). 

Iron Loss in Static Transeormers : power 
loss in the iron core due to hysteresis and 
eddy currents. See “ Transformers, Static,” 
§ ( 12 ). 

Iron Losses, measurement of, in sheet material. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (55). 

Iron, refining of. See “ Electrolysis, Techni- 
cal Applications of,” § (22). 

Irwin Dynamometer : a type of dynamo- 
meter instrument in which astaticism is 
obtained by a special form of moving coil. 
See “ Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§ (13). 

Isotopes, definition and chemical relation 
of. See “ Electrons and the Discharge 
Tube,” § (28). 

JElesolution of elements having non-integral 
atomic weights on “ oxygen scale ” into 
mixtures of masses of integral atomic 
weight. See “ Positive Rays,” § (8), 

“ Isthmus ” Magnets, for the production of 
very intense fields. See “ Electromagnet,” 
§( 2 ). 

Isthmus Method, for measuring the magnetic 
qualities of materials in intense fields. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (39). 

J — 

I “Alternating Current Wave Forms,” 

'I §(!)• 


K 


Ration. See Cation.” 

Kellner Cell, used in electrolysis. See 
“ Electrolysis, Technical Applications of,” 
§ (28) (ii.) (c). 

Kelvin Balance : an electrical instrument 
of the dynamometer type, the restoring 
force being that of gravity. See “ Alter- 
nating Current Instruments,” § (6). 

Kelvin Double Bridge, for the measure- 
ment of low resistances. See “ Electrical 
Resistance, Standards and Measurement 
of,” § (8). 

Advantages in the measurement of low 
resistance. See “ Practical Measurement 
of Electrical Resistance,” § (5). 

]Srational Physical Laboratory pattern. See 
“ Electrical Resistance, Standards and 
Measurement of,” § (9). 


Beichsanstalt form : a bridge of very high 
precision for comparing low resistances. 
See ibid. § (9). 

Kblvin-Yarley Slide : a method of sub- 
dividing individual coils by shunting. See 
“ Potentiometer System of Electrical 
Measurements,” § (3) (iii.) and (iv.). 

Keying : the alteration of the energy sup- 
plied to an aerial in a definite manner so 
as to produce intelligible signals. Methods 
of. See “ Wireless Telegraphy Transmit- 
ting and Receiving Apparatus,” §§ (4) 
and (5). 

Kirohhope’s Laws : governing the distribution 
of steady currents in any network of con- 
ductors. Application of, to resistance 
measurement. See “ Bleotrical Resistance, 
Standards and Measurement of,” § (5). 
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KOHLRAUSCH— LODGE COHERER, THE 


Kohleausoh t Measurement of Electro- 
lytic Resistance by a metkod in 'whioK the 
effects of polarisation are overcome by the 
nse of alternating currents. Assuming that 
the polarisation arises in accordance with 
the equation E = Ri -h Py* idt, and that the 
applied E.M.P. alternates in accordance 
with the equation E = sin pty the final 
value of the current through the electrolyte is 

. Eq sin (p;t+e) 
^"”RN/rTP>W’ 


where tan e=P/^R : the corresponding 
values of e, the back E.M.P., are given by 

pR v/l + 

If P/pR can be made negligibly small, the 
phase difference between E and i, and the 
existence of e, can be ignored, and the value 
of R can be obtained by a bridge method 
if a suitable indioating instrument he 
employed. See ‘‘Electrolysis and Electro- 
lytic Conduction,” § (17). 


Lamp, The Gas-filled. See ‘‘ Incandescence 
Lamps,” § (6). 

Lamp Filaments, Temperatures of. See 
“ Incandescence Lamps,” § (8). 

Lamps, Evacuation op. See “Incandescence 
Lamps,” § (5). 

Lead, Refining of. See “ Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (23). 

Leakage : from negatively charged body under 
action of ultra-violet light. See “Photo- 
electricity,” § (1). 

Leakage Indicators, use in electrical supply 
systems. See “Resistance, Measurement of 
Insulation,” § (4). 

Leakage Resistance of Dielectrics. See 
“ Dielectrics,” § (6) (i.). 

Level Error : Effect of, on Meters. See 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. II. W att-hour Meters,” § (42). 

Leyden .Jar : a form of condenser with glass 
dielectric. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (31). 

Lifting Magnets : description, design, and 
use of. See “ Electromagnet,” § (4). 

Light, Chemical Changes produced by. 
See Photoelectricity,” § (7). 

Lightning, effects of, on telegraph circuits. 
See “ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (14). 

Limiting Devices : arrangements for enabling 
desired signals to be read through strong 
disturbances. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apparatus,” 
§( 10 ). 

Line Construction, Telegraph. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (14). 

Line of Force. A curve the tangent to 
which at any point of its length gives the 
direction of the resultant force — electric or 
magnetic — at that point. 

A line of electric force issues from a 
positive charge and terminates on a negative 
charge. 

A line of magnetic force due to a perma- 
nent magnet commences at the positive 
pole and terminates at the negative pole. 


L 

A line of magnetic force. due to a current 
is a closed curve encircling the current. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ ( 14 :). 

Line of Induction. A curve the tangent to 
which at each point of its course gives the 
direction of the magnetic or electrostatic 
induction at that point. 

For measurement purposes unit induction 
is represented by one line per square centi- 
metre of a surface at right angles to the lines. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ ( 14 :). 

Line Wires, Telegraph, gauge of. See 
“Telegraph, The Electric,” § (14). 
Jointing of. See ibid. § (14). 

Lines, Telephone, Tyi^es of. See “Tele- 
phony,” § (2). * 

Liquid Starter : a motor starting device 
consisting of a variable liquid rheostat. 
See “Switchgear,” § (11). 

Liquids and Gases, dielectric constants of. 

See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (18). 
Lloyd Square, for the measurement of power 
losses in iron. Sec “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (60). 
Loading Coils ; iron-cored inductance coils 
employed to increase the inductance of 
telephone circuits. See “ Telephony,” § (25). 
Loading of Telephone Cables, Particulars 
OF. See “ Telephony,” § (23). 

Local Action : a term used, in electricity, to 
denote the solvent action of an acid electro- 
lyte upon the commercial zinc plate forming 
an electrode of a voltaic cell, irrespective 
of whether the cell is supplying a current 
or not. See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (6). 
Local Battery Exchanges : telephone 
exchanges for systems in which the D.C. 
power for the subscriber’s transmitter is 
supplied from a local source. See “ Tele- 
phony,” § (4). 

Lodge Coherer, The : use of, as detector in 
wireless telegraphy. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy,” § (19). 
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London Communication System, Telb- 
GEAPHic. See “ Telegraph, The Electric,” 
§ ( 10 ). 

Long Scale Ammeters and Voltmeters. 
See “ Direct Current Indicating Instru- 
ments,” § (17). 

Loop liECEiVEas : loops of wire used as 
receivers having directional properties in 
wireless telegraphy. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy Transmitting and Receiving Ap- 
paratus,” § (11). 


Lorenz Apparatus at the National Physical 
Laboratory: Description of. See “Elec- 
trical Measurements, § (15). 

Principle used in proportioning the coils and 
discs of. See “ Inductance, Calculation 
of Coefficients of (Mutual and Self),” 

§(3). 

Lumped Loading : the method of increasing 
the inductance of telephone lines by in- 
serting inductances at intervals throughout 
the circuits. See “ Telephony,” § (24). 


M 


MUlelland’s Ionisation Current Method : 
for comparing the capacities of condensers. 

See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ (56). 

Machine Switching, in Telephony : 

General description of. See “ Telephony,” 

§ ( 8 ). 

The connection of two subscribers by means 
of automatic apparatus. See ibid. § (7). 
Operation of (Pull Automatic System). See 
ibid. § (8). 

Magazine Arcs : arc lamps in which burnt 
carbons are replaced automatically. See 
“ Arc Lamps,” § (11). 

Magnesium, Preparation op. See “ Elec- 
trolysis, Technical Applications of,” § (37). 

Magnet, Magneto, Characteristics op. See 
“Magneto, The High-tension,” § (11). 

Magnet for Measuring Instruments, 
Special Tests for. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (53). 

Maoneil Surgical, for extracting small 
particles of iron and steel from the eye, etc. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (3). 

Magnets and Magnet Steels, Tests on. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (47) et seq. 

Magnet Meter, for the rapid testing of 
permanent magnets. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (51). 

Magnet Steels, values of the magnetic | 
constants of. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (76), 
Table HI. 

M',agnet Steel Testing, N.P.L. method. 
See “Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 
perties of Materials,” § (48). 

Magnetic Balances : use of, to determine the 
properties of feebly magnetic materials. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (69). 


Magnetic Circuit oe Dynamo -electric 
Machine, Design op. See “ Dynamo 
Electric Machinery,” § (8). 

Magnetic Control oe Arcs. See “ Arc 
Lamps,” § (5). 

Magnetic Detector, The, use of, for wireless 
telegraphy. See “Wireless Telegraphy,” 

§ ( 21 ). 

Magnetic Field. The portion of space in 
the neighbourhood of a magnet or an 
electric current throughout which the 
magnetic forces produced have sensible 
values. 

Due to a conductor, forces set up by. See 
“ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (2). 
Effect of, on photoelectric current. See 
“ Photoelectricity,” § (1). 

Effect of external, on Meters. See “Watt- 
hour Meters,” § (40). 

Electromagnets for the production of very 
intense fields. See “Electromagnet,” 
§( 2 )- 

Measurement of, by the oscillation method. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and the 
Properties of Materials,” § (12). 
Measurement of, by the force on a current- 
carrying conductor. See ibid. § (13). 
Properties of. See “ Electrostatic I^ield, 
Properties of.” 

Within a Solenoid : 

H = 47 r /10 ampere turns per unit of length. 
See “ Electromagnetic Induction,” § (13) ; 
“ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (1). 
Magnetic Flux. The total amount of 
magnetic induction through a circuit, 
measured by the number of lines of in- 
duction which are linked with the circuit. 
It is ecj[ual to cos 6^dA, where B is the 
magnetic induction, dA an element of area 
at the point considered, and ^ the angle 
between the direction of B and the normal 
to the area. See “ Units of Electrical 
Measurements,” §§ (16) and (28). 

Magnetic Force at a point is measured by 
the force on unit magnetic pole when placed 
at that point, so long as the point is in non- 
magnetic material. It is known also as 

2 g 
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the magnetic intensity or strength of field 
at the point, and if F be the force experienced 
by a pole m, H the intensity, then H =F/m. 
If the force is due to a current flowing 
in a "wire hent into the form of a long 
spiral or solenoid the magnetic force at any 
point within the spiral is 4:Trni, where n is 
the number of turns per unit length, i 
the current in C.G.S. units. If I be the 
current in amperes this becomes 


H: 


4rr 

"io 


nl 

= X ampere turns per unit of length. 


See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ (IS). 


MAGN-ETIC HYSTEEESIS 

If a piece of unmagnetised steel or iron he 
subject to a gradually increasing magnetic force 
H, the magnetic induction B increases with the 
force up to a saturation or maximum value, 
and the curve connecting the induction and 
the force has a form such as OAO in Fig. 1. 
If the magnetisation be stopped at a point 
such as 0 on the curve and the force reversed 
and gradually reduced to zero the induction 
falls also but not so fast as it rose, the curve 



of demagnetisation takes the form CEE and 
when the magnetising force has become re- 
duced to zero an amount of induction repre- 
sented by OE) remains. This behaviour is 
said to be due to magnetic hysteresis. 

If the force be still further reduced, becoming 
negative, the induction falls along the curve 
DEC' where 0' is the point on the curve at 
which the magnetising force is - H equal and 
opposite to that at C, and a straight line joining 
C and C' passes through 0, At E the induction 
is zero, the magnetising force being negative 
and equal to OE. 

On reversing the force at 0' and gradually 
increasing it through zero to its original value 


at C the magnetisation curve is shown by 
C'D'E'C, thus forming a closed loop, and on 
continually taking the material through this 
series of changes -h H to - H and back to 
H- H the loop is continually retraced. 

If the material is not magnetically neutral before 
commencing or has not been previously subject to 
this cyclic series of changes it will be necessary to 
repeat the operations a number of times before the 
loop is retraced. 

In the figure OD measures the Residual 
induction, that is the amount of induction left 
when, the magnetising force is reduced from 
some specified value to zero. OE measures 
the coercive force, that is the reversed mag- 
netising force which must be applied to reduce 
the induction to zero. 

Now let PQP' be a line parallel to the axis 
of H cutting the curves shown in PiQ^P', 
Draw QM, PN, P'N' perpendicular to that axis. 

The induction is the same at each of these 
points. On the original curve it correspondr 
to a magnetising force OM. On the descending 
curve CP this value of the induction is not 
reached until the force has passed through 
OM and arrived at the value ON. It cor- 
responds to a value of the force on the original 
curve, which is reached earlier in the process 
than ON. The induction lags behind the 
force. The same is true, muiatis mutandis, at 
P'. The induction produced by the force ON' 
is the same as that due to a force ON on the 
original curve, which again in the process has 
been reached earlier than ON'. The induction 
again lags behind the force. Hence the name 
“ Hysteresis,” a lagging behind. 

Hysteresis takes place in the course of many 
other physical changes besides magnetisation. 
It is due in general to the fact that the mole- 
cules of the substance acted upon resist a 
change imposed on them by some "external 
agency. Work has to he done and the energy 
expended appears as heat in the body acted 
upon. In the case of magnetic hysteresis we 
can calculate the loss of energy thus : 

Let the iron be in the form of a bar I centi • 
metres long and s square centimetres in cross- 
section closely surrounded by a long solenoid 
of n turns per unit of length in which a current 
i is flowing. 

The magnetising force H at any point inside 
is equal to 4^Tni — 

^*“47rn* 

Again if be the total magnetic flux through 
the circuit, E its resistance, and E the electro- 
motive force other than that due to the mag- 
netic field, we have 

E = R» + f. 

The work done in time dt by the current is 
'Eidt or (Ri^-^id^ldt)dt, 

But 'RiHt is the work done in heating the 
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wire, hence the energy spent in changing the 
magnetisation of the iron is id<Pldt{dt) or id^. 

Now there are In turns in the circuit and its 
area is S.^ Hence if B be the number of lines 
of induction per unit area we have <h— Z?iSB. 

Thus m=~-. ISdB. 

dTT 

Now PS is the volume of the iron, hence 
the work done per unit volume in producing 
a change of induction dB is Ht2B/4x, and the 
total work in going from to is 

HdB. 

Now in Mg. 2 if P, Q he two adjacent points 
on the curve and PP^M, QQ^N be parallel to 



Fig-. 2. 


OH, MN is 5B and the area PMNQ is equal 
to HB. 

If the iron be taken through the complete 
series of changes from - H to + H and back 

f Ho 

then the value of / “ HcZB is the area of the 
J Hi 

loop OEC'EU. Thus the work done in taking 
the iron through the complete series of changes 
is found by dividing the area of the loop by 47r. 

The work ^ so done appears as heat in the 
iron, and when constructing electromagnetic 
machinery, steps have to be taken to reduce 
this heat as much as possible and to get rid 
of it and so prevent too great a rise of 
temperature of the machine. 

Magnetio Induction. The value of the 
quantity /xH, where H is the magnetic 
intensity and ju the permeability, is known 
as the magnetic induction. See “ Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” §§ (16) and (28). 

MAGNETIO MEASUREMENTS AND 
PROPERTIES OF MATERIALS 

Introduotxon. — The classification of magnetic 
measurements is a matter of some difficulty, 

If H and B are measured in C.G.S. units the work 
is given in ergs per cycle. 


Jl h 

47rJHi 


where it is necessary to preserve the greatest 
clarity and conciseness, so that any particular 
kind of test may he immediately presented, 
and at the same time the test on a particular 
shape of specimen or kind of material may 
also be equallj?- accessible. 

The following scheme of headings has there- 
fore been adopted as affording the greatest ease 
of accessibility with the requisite conciseness : 

1. General remarks on the quantities to be 
measured and on the apparatus used 
in the magnetic measurements. 

II. Measurements on ring-shaped specimens. 

III. Measurements on round rods, flat bars, 

and strips. 

A. In moderate fields (H to 500). 

B. In strong fields (above H = 500). 

IV. Measurements on magnet steels and on 

permanent magnets. 

V. Alternating current magnetic tests. 

VI. Measurements on so-called non-magnetic 
steels and on feebly magnetic 
materials. 

I. Quantities to be measured and 
THEIR Definitions 

§ (1) (i.) Magnetic, Pole^ (m). — This is a 
quantity of magnetism which may be conceived 
of as composed of an imaginary magnetic 
matter and which can be represented as con- 
centrated at a point. If two equal magnetio 
poles, each concentrated at a point, repel one 
another with a force of 1 dyne when placed 
1 cm. apart in air — strictly in a vacuum — 
they are defined as unit magnetic poles. 

Law of attraction or repulsion of magnetic 
poles is F (dynes) = and being 

the strengths of the magnetic poles, and r 
their distance apart. 

(ii.) Pole Strength. — The strength of a 
magnetic pole is equal to the force in dynes 
between it and a unit magnetic pole in air 
when 1 cm. separates them. 

(iii.) Magnetic Mom,e7it (M). — The magnetio 
moment of a magnet is equal to the product 
of its pole strength and the distance between 
its poles. 

(iv.) Magnetic Porce or Field Strength (H). — 
A magnetic field may be looked upon as a 
state, produced in any space considered, 
whether by magnets or electric currents, of 
such a nature that a magnetic pole is acted 
upon by a mechanical force when introduced 
into the space. Considering, for instance, a 
permanent magnet having poles N and S, 
the force exerted by N on a unit pole at P is 
equal to m/NP^ in the direction NP ; that due 
to B is equal to w/kSP^ in the direction PS. 
The resultant force PQ is then the measure 
in magnitude and direction of the magnetic 
field at the point P due to the magnet NS- 
Conventionally the magnetic field is thought 
^ See Units of Electrical Measurement,” §§ (1), (2). 
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of as consisting of “ lines or tubes of force,” 
these lines being the paths along which the 
force on a magnetic pole is directed at any 
X)oint in the field. The number of lines per sq. 
cm. is equal numerically to the field strength. 

The unit of magnetic field or force has 
been conveniently chosen such that a unit 
magnetic pole placed in it experiences a force 
of 1 djme. 

Hence from this it follows, from the con- 
sideration of a sphere of unit radius sur- 
rounding a unit magnetic pole, that there are 
47r lines of force radiating from the pole. 

(v.) Magnetic Potential ^ of a magnet at any 
point is the work expended in bringing up a 
unit magnetic pole from infinity to the point 
considered. The 
magnetic potential 
at a point P dis- 
tant r (Fig. 1) due 
n Fia. 1. to a magnetic pole 

m is equal to mir. 
Tor a small magnet of moment M the magnetic 
potential due to the action of the two poles 


(vi.) Magnetic Flux {4>). — This is best 
defined as a particular “sheaf” or “tube” 
of lines of force which is complete and closed 
on itself, the number of lines of force being 
constant throughout. If a section be taken 
anywhere across the tube the constant number 
of lines of force will be a defined amount of 
magnetic flux. 

(vii.) Magnetic fiux density (B) is the 
amount of flux per unit area across a small 
section at the point considered, and is therefore 
spoken of as so many lines per sq. cm. This 
quantity is usually expressed by the symbol B. 

(viii.) Intensity of Magnetisation (I). — 
Considering any magnetised body having a 
magnetic moment M and uniform magnetisa- 
tion throughout, any portion of it will have a 
moment proportional to the volume. The 
magnetic moment per cubic centimetre is 
equal to the intensity of magnetisation. 

(ix.) Permeability (ja ). — The permeabib'ty of 
a magnetic material is the ratio of the flux 
density B induced in it to the magnetising 
field H. It must be clearly understood that 
B represents the total number of lines of 
force induced per sq. cm., and that H repre- 
sents the actual magnetising field operating 
within the material. 

(x.) Magnetic 8usce-;ptihility (k ). — This is 
another means of representing the magnetisa- 
hility of a material in which the ratib of 
intensity I to the magnetising field H is the 
measure so that I = /rH. When k is positive the 
material is j^aramagnetic and when negative the 
material is diamagnetic. 

^ See also “Electromagnetic Theory,” § (1), 


(xi.) Relations between the Various Magnetic 
Quantities . — 

B = H-l-47rI. 

This is a vector equation because each of 
the quantities involved has direction as well 
as magnitude, and although, usually, the 
direction of the quantities H and B is either 
the same or opposite, this is not necessarily the 
case. 

By definition fc=I/H and hence 

= 1 -f 47r^. 

Note . — The equations and quantities given 
above only have the meanings given, subject 
to the following conditions : 

(a) The material must not be already 
magnetised nor must it be sahjected to any 
other magnetising field not included in the 
quantity H. 

The material must have been in a 
magnetically neutral condition before being 
brought into the condition under observation, 
or it must he in a truly cyclic condition. 

(xii.) Hysteresis Loss . — If a magnetic body 
is carried round a cycle from one state of 
magnetisation to another, then the magnetisa- 
tion will lag behind the magnetic force, so 
that the curve connecting, say, B and H will 
be quite different according to the direction 
of change of field. 

If a complete curve bo obtained connecting 
B with H for a whole cycle from one value 
of H to any other and then hack to the 
original value of H, the curve connecting B 
and H will form a closed loop, the area of which 
is a measure of the energy absorbed in carrying 
the 'magnetisation through the cycle. This, 
energy is known as the hysteresis loss ^ ; it is 
usually expressed in ergs per c.c. per cycle, 
by the symbol h. 

In the diagram (Fig. 2) the loop PCiTiO 
represents the 
magnetic condi- 
tion B as a func- 
tion of H when 
the cycle of 
magnetisation is 
carried round in 
the direction of 
the arrows. The 
energy dissipated 
in doing this is 
proportional to 
the area PCPiCi. 

Numerically the energy is equal to the area 
PCPiCj (in units of H x B) divided by 47r 
ergs per c.c. per cycle, and, in general, for 
any cycle between limits of Hi and Hg the 
hysteresis loss in ergs per c.c. per cycle is 
equal to 



^ See “ Magnetic Hysteresis.” 




ElG. 2. — Hysteresis Loop. 
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The following definitions are important : 

(xiii.j Remanence (Brem.)- — The remanence 
is the magnetisation (expressed in terms of 
B or I) which exists in the specimen when, 
whilst in a cyclic condition, the magnetising 
field is reduced to zero from, some maximum 
value of H. 

(xiv.) Coercive FieH (H^). — The coercive 
field ^ is the reversed magnetic field necessary 
to reduce the induction B to zero from any 
specified value. 

According to some writers,^ is that value 
of H required to reduce I to zero. 

Coercivity is the reversed H necessary to 
reduce B to zero from its saturation value. 

(xv.) Steinmetz Coefficient rj . — An examina- 
tion of a number of specimens of iron to deter- 
mine the relation between hysteresis and the 
maximum value of the magnetic induction 
reached in the cycle gave the empirical relation 


where 97 and n are constants. 

For a limited range of magnetisation the 
value of % is approximately 1-6 or (accord- 
ing to Ewing) ® more nearly 1*59. This rela- 
lion holds not only for iron but also for nickel, 
cobalt, and materials such as silicon- and 
aluminium-iron. In cast-iron the value ia 
much greater. 

The Steinmetz constant rj varies widely for 
various materials (from 0*0007 in good quality 
silicon-iron to 0*025 in hard cast-steel). 

If at any point on a main hysteresis loop 
the direction of changing H be reversed, the 
magnetisation will not retrace the path it 
had just before reversal, but will proceed 
along* some other line lying within the main 
loop. If now the original H be arrived at, 
the curve will again be a different one, so 
forming a subsidiary 
loop lying within 
the main loop. 
Such a loop is indi- 
cated in the accom- 
panying diagram 
{Fig. 2a), the area 
of this subsidiary 
looj) also represents 
the energy spent in 
carrying the 
magnetisation round 
the subsidiary cycle 
PQ. Such cycles occur in many cases in 
practice such as with permanent magnets 
on magnetos, telephone pole-pieces, telephone 
transformers, triode valve transformers. The 
investigation of such loops is of some im- 



Pia. 2a.— -Subsidiary 
Hysteresis Loop. 


portance, 

(xvi.) Total Loss. — The above remarks 
regarding hysteresis losses refer to a cycle 


J. Hophinson, Phil Trans., clxxvi. (2), 455. 

2 Elec. ReiK, 1891), xliv. 40 (Curie). 

3 j. A. Ewing, “ Magnetic Induction in Iron and 
other Metals,” 1900, p. HI. See also “ Magnetic 
Hysteresis.” 


of magnetisation, which is so slow that no 
circulating currents arise due to the lines of 
force cutting the electrically conducting 
metal If, however, the cycle of magnetisation 
is performed several times a second or more 
quickly, the rapid cutting of the lines of in- 
duction through the metal gives rise to induced 
eddy currents which waste energy, so that 
the “ total losses,” as they are called, are 
greater than the hysteresis losses. 

The eddy current losses are proportional 
to the square of the induced currents, and 
hence are proportional to B^, and p ; they 
may therefore be written 

Eddy currents 

Where frequency and /—form factor of 
secondary induced voltage, this is given by the 
ratio (Yems./V mean), which for a sine wave 
is 7r/2\/2 or 1,1107. The quantities 77 and ^ 
are constants for a particular specimen within 
a certain range of B. 

We then have for the total losses 

The methods of separating the losses in 
actual tests are given in Part V. § (55) on alter- 
nating current magnetic tests. 

The eddy current losses are greatly reduced 
by allo^ung certain materials with iron so as 
to increase the resistivity and thereby reduce 
the actual currents induced in the material. 
The most successful alloys are those -with 
silicon or with aluminium. A further advan- 
tage in the use of such alloyed, materials is 
that the hysteresis losses are also materially 
reduced. The ageing effects (increase in 
hysteresis losses with time) are also smaller 
in these alloyed materials than in pure iron 
or mild steel. 

§ (2) Apparatus used in Magnetic 
Measurements. — The apparatus used in 
magnetic measurements may be divided into 
two classes : that actually used in the tests ; 
auxiliary and standard instruments used in 
calibrating the testing apparatus. 

Treating first the standard apparatus. We 
have apparatus for providing a known 
magnetic field, such apparatus used in con- 
junction with a coil of known area and number 
of turns provides a standard number of line- 
turns for calibrating ballistic galvanometer, 

- fluxmeters, etc. 

(i.) Solenoid . — A standard solenoid is one 
of the most useful pieces of apparatus for 
general standardising purposes. It consists 
of a long coil of one or more layers of wire 
wound as uniformly as possible on a tube, 
preferably, of insulating material. A thick- 
walled ebonite tube 5 or 6 cm. internal 
diameter and 1 metro long is of suitable size. 
It should be wound with such wire and 
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nuinber of turns per cm. that a field of 100 may 
be readily obtained without undue heating. 

The formula^ for H in an infinitely long 
solenoid is, of course, H = 47rNI/10, where 
N= turns per cm. and I = current in ampei’es. 

Owing to the finite length, the open ends 
subtend solid angles which are not zero at 
any point along the axis, and the field is 
therefore reduced by an amount dependent 
upon the solid angles subtended at the ends 
by the point. 

The field for any point along the axis 
becomtes 


H = 27rNI 


Lja' 


Z “H cc 


l-x 


{a“ + (Z+®rj^ {a^ + (l-xy}i 


Hi]’ 


where Z = half the length of the solenoid, 
X = distance along axis of point considered from 
centre of solenoid, and «= radius of solenoid. 

Such a solenoid should be provided with one 
or more secondary coils. If the coil is outside 
the solenoid the mean diameter of the solenoid 
will need to he known ; if it is inside, then the 
diameter of the coil will need to be known 
in order to calculate the mutual inductance 
from the dimensions. A suitable number of 
turns in the secondary coil is 500. 

The line- turns cutting the secondary in such 
a mutual inductance are of course 


Stt 

lb 


• NiNa-d, 


where l=:rever6ed current in primary in 
amperes, 

Ni=turns per cm. of solenoid, 

N 2 = secondary turns, 

5= area of, either, search coil for case 
(a), or solenoid for case (6). 

S. J. Barnett ^ has described an improved 
form of standard solenoid, which avoids the 
uncertainty of the long leads connecting various 
layers and yet allows the layers to be wound, 
each in the groove of the layer below. 

This is accomplished by providing two 
solenoids one to slip inside the other. One is 
a right-hand spiral and the other a left-hand 
one. They are each wonncl on a tube of 
bakelite, which has a screw thread cut along 
it. The successive layers are wound in the 
same direction so that the pitch of each layer 
is precisely the same. 

In connecting up, short connections are used 
from any layer in solenoid A to any layer in 
solenoid B. These short connections are at 
the ends, where their effects on the field at the 
middle portion are negligible. 

Other types of solenoids, not wholly cylindri- 
cal or uniform, have been devised with the 
object of providing a uniform field over a 
considerable region without necessitating the 


^ See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (13). 

^ “ A Boiihle Solenoid for the Production of 
Uniform Magnetic Fields,” Phil Mag., 1920, xl. 519. 


large and long coil which would have to be 
used if it were cylindrical and uniform. 

One such type makes use of the principle of 
tapering the end portions.^ The mathematical 
treatment is given in the article referred to, 
and a coil was constructed having the following 
proportions (Fig. 3) : 



Fig. 3. — Short Solenoid with Tapered Ends giving 
Uniform Field. 


The lengths are expressed in terms of the 
radius r of the central cylindrical part. The 
field was found to be uniform to about 1 in 
1000 over a length, along the axis of 2r on 
each side of the mid- 
point. 

Another type ^ (Fig. 4) 
has two smaller short 
cylindrical coils placed 
axially and with their 
mid-planes approxi- 
mately in the planes of 
the ends of the main coil. The proportions 
are approximately as shown in the diagram. 

Taking the inside radius of the main coil 
as unity, the following are the proportions : 


Main Coil— Inside diameter . . 2*0 

Outside diameter . 24 

Length . . . .5*2 

Distance between centres of end coils 5-0 
End Coils — Inside diameter . . 14 

Outside diameter . L75 

Length .... 0*9 


The field over a central cylindrical space 
1*5 radius in length and 1*2 radius in diameter 
was very uniform (about 1 in lOOO). 

(ii.) Magnetometer . — The magnetometer is 
one of the simplest and most fundamental 
pieces of apparatus for measuring magnotio 
quantities. 

The form which the instrument takes vanes 
considerably according to the nature of the 
measurements required. 

Essentially all magnetometers measure a 
magnetic field. Usually it is the component 
in a horizontal piano which is measured, ex- 
cluding magnetometers for measurements on 
the earth’s magnetic field. 

In the most usual form of magnetometer 
one or more small magnetised pieces of st(Md 
called hereafter “the needle” is suaponded 
by a suspension of good torsional elastic 

^ “ Axial Field of Bobbin in the Form of a Trun- 
cated Cone,” L. Moullevigue, J. de Pht/s,, 1898, vii. 
40G. 

* ” Production of a Homogeneous Magnetic Field,” 
A. Bestelmeyer, Phys. Zeit., 1911, xii, 1107, 



Fig. 4. — Compound 
Coils giving Uniform 
Field. 
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properties. The torsional control of the sus- 
pension, however, is usually small compared to 
the torsional control exerted on the needle by 
the field in which it swings. 

The magnetometer may he used to measure 
(1) intensity of magnetic field ; (2) direction 
of magnetic fi.eld ; (3) intensity and direction 
together. 

Case (1) usually applies when the direction 
of the field to be measured is known and can be 
suited, if desired, to the 
magnetometer itself. 

If H [Fig. 5) be 
the direction of the 
control field and 
its magnitude, then if 
an unknown field Pq in 
magnitude and having 
the direction F at right 
angles of H be applied at the same time, a 
deflection of the needle will be produced eq,ual 
to 0, where 

tan 0=^- 

■Ho 

If Fq is produced by a specimen, such as a 
bar magnet or piece of magnetic material 
of suitable shape, then, from a knowledge of 
the distances involved and a measurement of 
the deflection, the magnetic properties of the 
material may he measured. 

In a case such as that represented in Fig. 6, 
where the poles of the specimen tested may be 



FIG. 6. 



considered as localised near its ends, the follow- 
ing is the full formula for the moment M of 
the r(xl : 

V = volume of specimen, 

L = length between poles of specimen, 
a^, tto, (^- 2 ,, and a are as shown in the 
diagram, 

deflection produced. 


Tlien 


M'=: 


LH tan <p 


^a~L/2 a^-L/2™ 


For a long thin specimen or for an ellipsoid 
we can immediately determine I or B by the 
ordinary su bstitution. 


The relation connecting the various con- 
stants of tlie magnetometer system, when 
swinging freely in a magnetic field, is for any 
angular displacement MH sin ^?=:U, where U 
is the couple acting on the needle of magnetic 
moment M when displaced through an angle 
0 from the direction of the control field H. 


For small angles the restoring couple is 
proportional to the displacement, the needle 
will therefore perform simple harmonic 
oscillations if released from any deflected 
position. The periodic time T is given by 


T: 


= MH’ 



where K is the moment of inertia of the needle 
about the axis of suspension. If the torsional 
control cannot be neglected, a correction must 
be applied. This torsional control may be 
considered as equivalent to an increase in the 
field H. The value of this correction may very 
easily be found by turning the torsion head 
through any known angle, say 1 revolution 
or 360°. If the deflection of the needle thus 
produced = e°, then the correction to be applied 
to His + He/360. 

(iii.) QumlicMs Magnetometer. — A typical 
magnetometer is 
that described 
by E. Gumlich,^ 
being very suit- 
able for general 
use where a tor- 
sion free instru- 
ment is required. 

The design is 
illustrated dia- 
grammatically 
in Fig. 7. The 
needle is in the 
form of a small 
ring with conse- 
quent poles as 
shown. It is 
mounted on an aluminium rod A to which 
is attached the mirror X. This unit hangs 
by the quartz fibre Q. The adjustment is 
such that the ring-shaped magnet hangs with 
small clearance in a partly spherical cavity 
within a mass C consisting of two fitted 
blocks of iron-free copper; by this means 
very good electromagnetic damping is pro- 
vided. 

If it is desired to alter the sensitivity of 
the instrument, it can be 
placed witliin the wide gap 
of a large wooden cored 
toroid, as shown in Fip. 8. 

The ring has an open 
single layer winding of 
pitch about 1 turn per cm. 

The plane of the ring is 8.-Confaol Meld 
in the magnetic mendian. fox Magnetometer. 
By sending a small steady 
current through the winding, a field, uniform 
throughout a considerable space, can be 
superposed upon the earth’s field. By apply- 
ing the field in this manner there is practi- 

' MagneH$ehe Mesaungen, p. 19. 


Fig. 7.- 


-Gmnlich Magnetometer. 
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cally no leakage outside the apparatus to 
affect neighbouring instruments. 

Where the magnetometer is used in con- 
nection with, tests involving solenoids or other 
magnetising windings around the specimen 
being tested, there will, in general, be large 
effects on the magnetometer due to leakage 
fields from these magnetising windings. It 
is necessary, therefore, to compensate these 
effects by means of other coils carrying the 
same current as the magnetising coils and 
so placed as to leave the control held, in which 
the magnetometer needle swings quite undis- 
turbed when magnetising current is switched 
on and no specimen is present, 

(iv.) Gray's Magnetometer . — A very con- 
venient set-up of the magnetometer including 
the compensating coils has been described by 
J. 0. Gray and A. D. Ross.^ The lay-out is 
as shown in Fig. 9. 

A wooden “ bed ” is provi.ded with two 
“ways” intersecting at right angles in the 





Fia. 9. — Lay-out for Magnetic Measurements with 
Magnetometer. 

form of a cross. The magnetometer is at the 
point of intersection. Along the ways the 
various pieces of apparatus can slide smoothly, 
and can be clamped vdthout moving at the 
moment of clamping. 

H is the main magnetising coil or solenoid. 
Cl and Cg are the main compensating coils, 
C.^ being a ffne adjustment. 

Cg is an adjustable compensating coil to 
compensate for any small component in the 
direction Oy due to the coils Hi, Ci, and Cjj 
when they have been adjusted to produce 
an exactly zero field in the Erection Oo;. This 
latter adjustment would not be necessary if the 
magnetometer needle kept the direction Oy, 
but as soon as it deflects, any residual field due 
to the magnetising circuit and having a 
component along Oy will exert a torque on the 
needle and so vitiate the readings. 

A small deflector magnet (shown dotted) is 
used to give the needle a deflection when 
making the adjustment with C 3 . 

When the compensation is perfect, no effect 
should be produced when the full magnetising 
current is switched on. This should be the case 
for all positions of the needle. 

The above effect is known as the Erhard 
Effect. 2 

(v.) F. B. Smith’s Magnetometer . — Another 

^ Proe. Roy. Soc. Ed., 1908-9, xxix. 182. 

=* An7i. d. Phys., 1902, ix. 724, 


form of magnetometer which was devised 
mainly for recording variations in the horizon- 
tal intensity of the earth’s magnetic field ^ has 
also other applications on account of its great 
sensitiveness, quick period, and deadbeatness. 

The moving system consists of small magnets 
mounted with a damping vane of aluminium. 
The suspension is a qiuirtz fil)re. Instead of 
swinging freely in the earth’s field the needle 
is brought into a position nearly at light 
angles thereto by applying torsion through 
the suspension. If the torsional constant of 
the fibre is very small, a large number of turns 
will have to be applied to the torsion head 
to bring the needle nearly east and west, in 
this case the sensitivity will be very great.* 

The equation for such an instrument is 


where T=torsional control per unit angle of 
twist of the susponsion, 

0 = angle of torsion of suspension, 
and angle between the magnet and the 
meridian. 


This shows that the sensitivity increases with 
y., but it also shows that the sensitivity alters 
with the deflection. 

To convert deflections into changes of H 
the deflections must be measured ^ from a 
known base angle If the direction of H 
changes account must be taken of this in- 
dependently. 

For a change in H equal to h (h may, of 
course, be a small quite independently applied 
field) and parallel thereto wo have 

1 , 

H \coB a J 0 cos a' 

whore a=defloction produced measured from 
^o-=90 as datura angle.. 

If ( 1 /oos a) — 1 is plotted with a as abscissa 
and y as ordinate, a curve (Fig. 10 ) vvill 
be obtained. 

Similarly, if y 
a/</>cosa= 2 /' is 
plotted against a, "o 
a family of curves 
(Fig. 11 ) will be 
obtained for 
different values of pia. 10. — Appertaining to 

For any initial Hinith Magnetometer, 
position of the 

needle Oq where 6 >q~ 90°- a the sensitivity hfH. 
can be read off as the sum of the ordinates 
on curve A, and the appropriate curve B for 
the particular value of 

To take account of change in direction of 
H a second instrument is sat up as an 

® F. B. Smith, Phys. Soc. Proo„ 1014, xxvi. 279. 
See also “Magnetism, Tcjrrestrial, Electromagnetic 
Methods of Measurement.” 
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ordinary deolinonieter (free from torsional 
control). If tho change in declination is 
jS, the formula for A/H becomes 


r_ n 

a 1 

r 1 

Loos (a+/3) 


cos (a-hjSlJ* 


In a good instrument set not to be too near 
the unstable point (say, d^—SI^) a deflection 
of mni. can be 
obtained for an ap- 
plied A of 1 X 10-5 
C.G.S. nnifc, the 

soale distance he- 

r*^ ^ ^ ing 2 meters. 

11. ALthougli no ex- 

periments appear 
to have been made to use the instrument ior 
measurements where a Oiiiie loalanco would 
ordinarily be used, it seems probable tliat 
such us© could very well he made of suoli 
an instrument. Extraordinary precautions 
would have to be, taken in compensabing for 
any solenoids or magnetising windings nsedl. 

§ (3) Ballistic Galwai^ometer. — ^Tlie bal- 
listic galwanometer as used in magnetic test- 
ing measures a quantity of electricity eqLual 
to {ni>IK) X 10'® coulombs, where n =nuin.her 
of turns in search coil, <f> = total flux inter- 
linking each turn of the search coil. 

j\^ote. — If the flux: is reversed (for instance, 
by reversing a current) then, of course, the 
interlinkage is 2 x 4>. 

E= whole resistance of the circuit round 
which the quantity flows. 

The galvanometer only functions Lallisti- 
cally when the time taken for the quantity 
to flow through it is short compared to the 
time of swing, i.e, the galvanometer receives 
a “ blow.” 



In magnetic testing the time of the flux 
change v aries over verywide limits, but for naosb 
test purposes a time of swing of 15 seconds 
is suitable. In testing very massive sp>eci- 
mens such as dynamo poles, frames, etc., th© 
steady mag^netic state is not readied till 
many seconds after applying the magnetising 
field. For such purposes a galvanometer of 
exceptionally long period or a fluxuieter 
shoiiid be used. Galvanoinetera of 10 minutes 
j)e;riod have been used successfully- 

It i.s not usually possible to secure all the 
necessary qualities in a ballistic galvanoineter 
without adding inertia, in the form of a small 
solid cylinder, fly wheel, or weights on tho ends 
of arms, or in some cases by the use of a very 
large moving cc;)il. 

(i.) Suitable Conditions of Using, and Fre-- 
ca%tio7is.-—Th(!) highest class of workmanship 
is required in a ballistic galvanometer since it 
is used almost entirely deliectlonally. 

The conditions to he satisfied are : 

The zero should he stable. 


Only small zero creep should be observed 
when the galvanometer is held deflected at 
full scale and then slowly allowed to return 
without overshooting the zero. 

The deflections should be proportional to 
enrrent or quantity. Hence in the D’ Arsonval 
type of galvanometer the moving coil should 
be free from magnetic material The suspen- 
sion should be carefully chosen and mounted 
(in some very high - class galvanometers the 
suspension does not carry the current and 
may therefore be non-metallic). 

The coil should be carefully centred in th© 
gap of the magnet. The angle of swing should 
not he too large. A maximum deflection 
of the light spot of 300 mm., with a scale 
distance of 2 metres, is satisfactory. 

Copper terminals throughout the apparatus 
are desirable so as to avoid troublesome zero 
shift due to thermoelectric eEects. 

In using the galvanometer, the throws should 
always be taken towards one side only of the 
scale, and on the return journey th© light spot 
should not travel very far through zero on the 
other side. 

If, accidentally, a reversed throw is given 
to the galvanometer, a further full-scale throw 
should be given in the right direction and the 
zero reset if necessary before taldng any 
further observations. 

It is sometimes stated that a ballistic 
galvanometer should he used with very small 
damping, hut in practice the reverse is the 
case ; the most convenient degree of damping 
is when the galvanometer is not quite dead- 
beat bun passes through zero with a reverse 
swing of roughly of the original swing. In 
this case the damping must be accurately 
known. 

To obtain the utmost speed of worldng a 
key can. he provided to short - circuit the 
galvanometer, and with a little practice the 
galvanometer can be allowed to swing hack 
quickly and then bo suddenly checked at 
zero. 

(ii.) Galibration . — As shown below in the 
theory of the galvanometer, so long as tho 
quantity Q passes through it in a short time 
the deflection is proportional to the quantity 
Q=K^; IC is not a fixed constant for the 
galvanometer but depends on the damping 
and th© shunting, but for any fixed set of 
conditions K is a constant ; for this reason 
any apparatus introduced into the galvano- 
meter circuit must he left connected during an 
experiment or its equivalent resistance inserted 
when such apparatus is removed. 

The constant K can, of course, b© deter- 
mined from the fundamental equation for 
the galvanometer by inserting all the quantities 
concerned, using a step>wateh and a known 
current as fundamental measuring tools. In 
practice, however, it is much better to calibrate 
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directly by sending a known q^nantity of 
electricity througli the galvanometer and 
observing the throw obtained. 

The following are the usual methods of 
doing this : 

{a) By the Use of a Hibbert Magnetic Standard. 
— This apparatus is self-contained, requires no 
auxiliary current- or voltage-measuring devices, 
but gives only definite quantities of invariable 
amount and cannot be set to give the calibra- 
tion corresponding to a definite number of 
flux -turns. It is very constant and reliable, 
and is probably the best method to use in 
90 per cent of the cases where magnetic testing 
is done. 

The construction of the magnet of the Hibbert 
standard is as shown inlig. 12. Here Mis a per- 
manent round bar magnet accurately and firmly 
bolted to the base of a cast 
iron yoke 0 of cup form. The 
magnet carries at its upper 
end a circular plate P, also 
of cast iron. The dimen- 
sions are such that a narrow 
Eia 12.— Hibbert annular air-gap of about 
Magnetic Standard. 2 mm. width is left between 
P and C. 

A brass support on P carries a coil of about 
1 cm. length of winding in a single layer on 
a shallow groove in a brass tube which can 
slide up and down freely on the support ; the 
tube passes freely through the annular space 
between P and C, and so the coil on it cuts the 
flux in the narrow air-gap. 

Various coils of different numbers of turns 
may he used, and so a variety of line-turns 
are available for calibrating purposes. The 
coil is released by a trigger and falls quickly 
through the annulus, being brought to rest on 
a soft pad inside the cast-iron container. 

A usual type has two coils on separate 
brass tubes— one coil has 100 turns with a 
tapiung brought out giving 30, 70, and 100 
turns ; the other coil is similar, having 3, 
7, and 10 turns. 

The total flux cut in such an apparatus is 
of the order of 20,000 lines. The apparatus, 
therefore, gives standard line-turns of approxi- 
mately 60,000, 140,000, 200,000, 600,000, 
1,400,000, and 2,000,000. 

It is a secondary standard and has, of course, 
to he calibrated by some more fundamental 
method. 

{h) By the Use of a Bnddell Inductor. — This 
apparatus, used for calibrating the ballistic 
galvanometer, consists of a mutual inductance 
•with movable secondary as shown in the 
accompanying photograph {Fig. 13). The 
primary is fixed and carries a steady current, 
which may be anjhhing up to 10 amperes. The 
change in line-turns is produced by moving 
the secondary from one coplanar position with 
respect to the primary, through 180 degrees 


to the other coplanar position. This is effected 
by mounting the secondary coils on a vertical 
spindle working smoothly without shake in 
bearings above and below. The upx)er end 
of the spindle 
projects out- 
side the ap- 
paratus and 
carries an arm. 

A control 
spring nor- 
mally tends to 
turn the coils 
in an anti- 
clockwise di- 
rection. A 
detent is pro- pia. 13 .— Duddell Inductor, 

vided at both 

light- and left-hand sides ; to operate the ap- 
paratus the arm is turned against the control 
spring and engaged in the left-hand detent, 
which locates the coil accurately. When it is 
desired to make the observation the detent 
is pulled out of engagement and the arm and 
coils fly quickly round and are caught by the 
right-hand detent, which also locates them 
accurately in the second position. 

The mutual inductance thus quickly changes 
from a certain positive value quickly through 
zero to an approximately equal negative 
value. The flux-turns thus obtained are 
2I(Mi -f M2) X 10+®, where I = primary current in 
amperes, M^ and Mg are the values in henries of 
the mutual inductance in the two positions. 

The coils are duplicated above and below, 
so as to render the apparatus astatic with 
regard to the earth’s or any stray magnetic 
field. 

Any value (up to the limit corresponding to 
a current of 10 amperes) of line-turns may be 
obtained by setting the current to the aj)pro- 
priate value. 

(c) By the Use of a Mutual InductomMer.— 
One of the most convenient and elastic 
methods of calibrating a ballistic galvanometer 
is by reversing a known steady current 
through the primary of a variable mutual 
inductometer,’*^ for instance of tlie Cam|)bell 
type. A useful range of mutual inductance 
is from 0 to 1 or 2 millihenries. With this 
range a reversed current of 1 ampere is 
convenient. 

The simplest and most accurate method of 
obtaining the current of 1 ampere is l)y making 
a four-terminal resistance of 1*0186 ohms and 
connecting the potential terminals, in scries 
with an opposing Weston cell and resistance 
of about 500 ohms to a galvanometer. Of 
course such a shunt must be placed in the 
battery circuit in front of the reversing 
switch so that the current is not reversed 
through it. 

^ See “ Inductance, The Measurement of,” § 60. 
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A more usual form of mutual inductance 
used in calibrating the ballistic galvanometer 
is to wind a long solenoid on a tube of known 
diameter and provide a secondary coil outside 
the middle of it. The advantage of this form 
is that the mutual inductance can be calculated 
without reference to any other standard than 
that of length. 

The secondary coil can, of course, be inside 
the solenoid if desired ; in this case it is the 
mean area of the secondary and not that 
of the solenoid which must be determined. 
There is some difficulty in this type of second- 
ary in that, if a single layer winding, it must 
be of very thin wire in order to obtain the 
necessary turns in a reasonable length- In 
this case it will have rather a high resistance. 
On the other hand, if it is an overwound coil, 
its mean diameter cannot be accurately 
measured. 

For a suitable design of mutual of the 
solenoid pattern see “ Solenoid,” § (2) (i). 

If the secondary coil is outside the solenoid 
it should lie fairly close against the outer 
surface, in the middle of the solenoid, otherwise 
there will be leakage correction due to the 
negative field outside the solenoid produced 
by its poles. 

This effect can be approximately allowed 
for by deducting an amount of flux in the 
annular space between the solenoid and the 
secondary (outer coil) equal to the area of the 
annulus multiplied by the difference in H 
between that in an infinite solenoid and that 
in the actual solenoid. Hence the self-demag- 
netising field at the central plane of a solenoid 
due to its poles , H, where H is the 

field due to an infinite solenoid. 

The mutual inductance may also very 
conveniently take the form of a toroid with 
primary inside, of known section and turns 
per cm. The secondary of known number 
of turns should be very well insulated with 
paraffined silk. Both coils should be uniformly 
wound. The core may conveniently be a 
turned built-up ring of paraffined mahogany 
of square section. With careful construction 
and measurement a standard can be obtained 
from first principles in this form accurate to 
about 1 in 1000. 

(d) By the Aid of a Condenser. — A fourth 
method sometimes used for calibrating a 
ballistic galvanometer is to discharge through 
it a condenser previously charged from a 
standard cell. This method, however, cannot 
be considered accurate unless the conditions 
of charge and discharge can be reproduced 
closely and the capacity of the condenser 
is known under these conditions. In general 
the damping of the galvanometer is absent 
or different when calibrating from what it will 
bo in use. The proper damping correction 
must he applied in this case, by multiplying 


the condenser deflection by the fractional 
quantity (1 -X/2). X is the logarithmic decre- 
ment per complete period. 

(iii.) Standard Magnetic Field of High 
Value.^ — R. Gans and P. Gmelin have devel- 
oped the following method of obtaining a 
standard field in the 
re^on H( 3000- 7000) 
using a massive iron 
core and narrow air- 
gap- 

The standard is 
shown in the accom- 
panying diagram 

Fig. 14. — Standard Magnetic 
principle consists m Field of Gans and Gmelin. 
operating the ap- 
paratus over that part of the curve where 
the effective permeability, measured ip. the 
gap, is a maximum. Thus, in Fig. 14a, OP 
is the tangent to the permeability curve and 
the part of the curve near P is utilised. We 
have 

47rNI 

"■"10(ZiM-HZa) ’ 

where Zi=mean length of iron path, length 
of air-gap. 

In the actual apparatus the core is of specially 
pure cast steel of the dimensions shown {Fig. 
14). The winding con- 
sists of 1700 turns of 
wire and fills up the 
part where the pole 
tips are tapered down, 
so that the outside of ^ 
the winding presents a UA.-Appertaining 
uniform appearance. to Fiff. 14. 

The proportionality 

was found to hold to 0-5 per cent over a range 
of H from 3000 to 7000. 

In using such a standard the current must 
be carefully applied and brought up steadily 
to the required value. If, by accident, it 
overshoots the reading or a smaller value is 
required the current must he reversed and 
cyclically reduced to zero and then brought to 
the required value. 

The standard, being a derived one, must be 
calibrated. This is best done by making use 
of a standard search coil wound with a single 
layer of fine wire on a flat marble cylinder 
whose dimensions may he accurately deter- 
mined. 

§ (4) Theory and Eqttatiohs fob Ballistic 
Galvanometee.^ — Assume a steady deflection 
to be proportional to steady current. 

Case 1. Damping Negligible. — Deahng with 
d’ Arson val galvanometer. 

1 “Magnetic Standard,” JEJ/ertnaan, November 15, 
1901. 

* Theory of Ballistic Galvanometer taken mainly 
from F. A. Law’s EUctrical Measurements, chap. ii. 
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If I = steady current through galvanometer 
(amperes), 

T = control torque per unit angle (radian) 
of deflection of coil (dyne, cm.), 

$ — deflection (radians), 

Q= total quantity in the discharge 
(coulombs), 

H = magnetic field in which coil moves 
(gauss), 

A = area of coil (s((. cm.) and %:= number of 
turns, 

Moment of inertia of coil about axis of 
suspension =K (dyne cm.^), 

Equation of motion is 


a ■ 


*r0. 


.b\>r an electrical “ blow,” the duration of 
whi(di is so short that it is over before motion 
takes place (tO -= 0, during discharge), 




whence 




The energy in the system is 

Kc* 

Bince tlie damping is zero all this energy is 
transferred to the suspension when the coil 
<)omes to rest at the end of its first swing 0^, so 
tliat 

-Wfl 

whence Q = Bfi s/K.t. 

The quantities K, r, and C are constants of 
the galvanometer. Introducing the time of 
free vibration of the galvanometer and the 
curremt sensitivity IjO wo have To = 27r^^K/r 
and Ct—IJO, Therefore 


Q = 0: 




(1) 


Itatio of quantity sensitivity to current 
sensitivity is equal to 






The solution of (2) is 

~ d(l, (3) 

where and Pa roots of tlu^ equation 

-1- ^7H*T=0. 

If ^=0, 0—0, and dO/dt — O represent initial 
conditions when e — O, equation (3) becomes 

t 

} m 


■tiKR®, * 

— I Ce “ . d't> 

Jo 


Equations (3) and (4) are general and do not 
assume that the impulse given to the galvano- 
meter is instantaneous. 

If e becomes sensibly zero in a time t' * J, the 
time t being that for the galvanonudiiu* to 


equation (4) may bo written 
1 


'’i-0KR(p,-7),)1 


where 


M = 


'/>3 Pt 

*'0 M 10 


P, 

Pi-Ps 


P$ 


(5) 




Case 2. Damped Qalvanometer . — The funda- 
mental equation is 

where damping coefficient on open cir- 
cuit, e = E.M.F. acting on galvanometer, 
1/C‘^R = damping due to current induced in 
galvanometer circuit of resistance E by its 
own motion. 

Let /c 1/C^E and assume negli- 

gible. 


[\ 

Jn 






e . dt 


I, 




M and N are determined by plotting the 
curve for e and t and obtaining therefrom the 
curves for ee"” and ee T'ho three curves 
are then integrated by planimeter. 

The ratio between Bp the actual defieetion, 
to 6>i', the deflection that would have l>een 
obtained if the same displacement were 
instantaneous, is 

Pi Pt 

0^ 






m 


This equation gives the error prodiU'iMl by 
reason of the prolongation of the discharge 
through the galvanometer when tlu^ system 
is non-periodic. 

Equations (6) and (6) only refer to the 
case where p^ and p^ are r’eal, Le. when the 
galvanometer is ovordamped. 

For the case where the galvanometer system is 
oscillatory, p^ and are complex ; jq = - a + 

!Pt — where a = H2K“=2X/T, and 

6 = 27r/T. 






tan- . .. ^1 

TT AH— 7rS| 


Uo + 


( 7 ) 
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I ee . cos bt . dt 

-ST- 

n>‘e.dt 

Jo 

ee. sin bt.dt 

S=lo 


If the discharge is instantaneous, 

&x n/R^ + S^ /g\ 

taii^ S/R' * ‘ ^ ^ 

This quantity is a measure of the error 
produced in the deflection due to prolongation 
of the discharge. 

The formula commonly used for the ballistic 
galvanometer when the discharge is instant- 
aneous is 




X/tt tan“^ 


where X is the logarithmic decrement per half 
period, and lgl0= current sensitivity. Expand- 
ing, we obtain by Maclaurin’s theorem 

—JL eX/ir tan-i tt/A „ j q-Sx _ 0*026X2 

s/tt^ -h X® 

- 0-055X2 . . . 

When X is small 

Assuming T is unaffected by the damping, 

Q = g(i+|)«, 

where G is the constant that would be 
obtained, for instance, from the discharge of 
a condenser where the galvanometer is open- 
circuited and X is nearly zero. 

§ (5) Critically Damped Galvanometer. — 

i3i=P2=2K’ 

-H , p r Jet 
^^=:(Oi + CV)c2K 2K JeM.dt 

zMf M. "1 
— e J . dtj 

Jet 

where Oi = cRk[/*"'^ ' ^*1=0 


C.= - J 




If initially ^=0, ^^=0, and ddjdt-O, 


The first throw occurs when 

deidt^o^i -ujm, 




_2K__ T 

~ A; ” > r 27r’ 


From this it is seen that the quantity 
sensitivity is 1/e or 37 per cent of what 
it is for the undamped case, also the 
time to reach the maximum deflection is 
2/r or 64 per cent that of the undamped 
instrument. 

§ (6) The Fluxmeter. — T he fluxmeter^>2 

structed consists • 

of a fairly large piG. 15 .— Grassot Fluxmeter. 

open suspended 

coil of small cross-section. The moving coil B 
is hung from a spring support by a silk fibre 
C and the current is led into it by delicate 
spirals of annealed silver strip rr^', which 
exert practically no control over the moving 
system. The accompanying 
diagram {Fig. 15a) shows 
the proportions of the mov- ^ ‘ T 1-.G 

ing system. 

Great care is needed in ml 

the construction of these alSiLL 

instruments ; one of the n|]|n 

chief troubles is to get such [J [| |J | | 

satisfactory working that the 

pointer remains approxi- * 

mately stationary at its 
deflection, as it should do ’Ful 15a. -- Con- 
according to theory, alter a Grassot Flux- 
flux linkage has been made meter, 
through it. 

Before choosing an instrument, its behaviour 
when on open circuit should be noted, to see 
what stability of zero it has and what kind of 
control — the period should not be quicker than 
30 seconds. If tested with, say, a bar magnet, 
by pulling off a search coil connected to the 

1 “An Electric Quantometer,” B. Beallie, Elec- 
triciem, 1903, 1. 383. . . 

a “ Pluxm6tre,” M. E. Grassot, Jaurn. de Physique, 
1904, 4® Ser. iii. 696. 


:o. 15a. — Con- 
structional View 
of Grassot Flux- 
meter. 
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fluxmeter tlie deflection should be very 
definite, the pointer moving quickly to its 
position and remaining stationary, or creeping 
only very slowly. 

If the search coil is pulled off the magnet 
slowly the deflection obtained should he 
identical with that obtained when the coil 
was' pulled ofi quickly. If this occurs when 
10 seconds are taken in palling off the search 
coil the instrument may he counted a good 
one. 

The external resistance, namely, that of 
the search coil or other device on which the 
fluxmeter is being used, must not be too large 
or the damping will be too small, and, as 
indicated in the theory below, a term will 
become important which involves the resistance 
of the circuit. 

(i.) The Main Features of a Fluxmeter . — 

(1) The readings are independent of the 
time occupied by the flux change being 
measured. 

(2) The deflection is independent of the | 
resistance of the search coil provided this is 
less than a certain value (approximately 10 
times the resistance of the instrument). 

(3) The instrument is portable and quickly 
set up. 

As ordinarily constructed it is not so 
accurate or sensitive as a ballistic galvano- 
meter and its scale must be calibrated 
experimentally. 

By careful design and as a reflecting instru- 
ment, however, the fluxmeter becomes a very 
valuable piece of apparatus. 

(ii.) Theory . — When the torsional control t 
is zero the roots and of the equation 
-I- fcp-h r — 0 become p^=0, = - ^1^- 

Under these conditions (see § (4) equation (5)) 
]V[ = 1, N= definite number, a constant. 

The factor 

Pi Pt 

■^Pi Pi 

necessarily becomes 1. 

Equation (5) becomes 

since 

h= 4- 71= 9i, 

where 9Z=flux linkages. 

The second term Ch'B> shows why the air 
damping and the total resistance R must be 
small if this term is to be negligible. 

To a close approximation under these 
conditions 



where <!>= total flux linked with the coil, 
N =tums in the exploring coil. 


§ (7) Search Coils. — Search coils are of 
two kinds : 

{a) for measuring flux in solid materials, 
i.e. for measuring B ; 

(6) for measuring flux in air, i.e. for 
measuring H. 

Search coils of type a call for no special 
comment. They are usually merely a few 
turns of thin wire wound so as to embrace 
the specimen being tested. For instance, in 
the case of bars of material they are simply 
an appropriate number of turns wound on 
top of some paraffined silk tape which is first 
wound directly on the specimen. For round 
bars of standard diameter the B coil is 
conveniently wound on a thin brass tube 
which fits snugly over the rod. 

The brass tube must be tested first to see 
if it is quite non-magnetic. The coil is then 
wound on the tube with a layer of well- 
paraffined silk ribbon between. The ends of 
the B coil should be brought out through 
paraffined silk braid or tube so as to insulate 
the B coil thoroughly from the sp)ecimen and 
hence, in general, from the rest of the 
magnetising apparatus. If the measurements 
of B are to be made in strong fields it is 
necessary to make a correction on account of 
the air space included between the specimen 
and the search coil. If 5 = area of cross-section 
of specimen and 5 '= mean area of cross-section 
of B search coil, then the correction to be 
applied to B is lff.is'-s)/s. In the case of 
small specimens in strong fields this correction 
may amount to 20 per cent of B. The area 
of cross-section of the B coil is conveniently 
determined either by careful measurement 
or by placing it in the standard solenoid, 
determining its product of turns and area 
and hence its area. 

Search coils to determine uniformity of B 
in a test rod are very useful. They may 
consist of two separate coils of 50 turns 
each wound on a short length of thin-walled 
brass tube. The two coils are placed, say, 4 or 
5 cm. apart, one on each side of the measuring 
search coils for H and B. The two coils are 
connected in opposition, and a zero indication 
on the galvanometer with reversal of the 
magnetising current indicates uniformity of 
magnetisation. It is, of course, most essential 
that the two coils have an exactly equal 
number of turns. 

§(8) Variable Mutual Induotdmiteb. — 
This is a most useful piece of apparatus both 
for cabbrating the ballistic galvanometer and 
for calibrating the various search coils used in 
magnetic testing. 

A reasonably sensitive ballistic galvanometer 
should require 2000 ohms in series with it 
to give a throw of 100 divisions when a B 
of 10,000 is reversed in a search coil of 10 
turns on a specimen 1 cm. diameter. Under 
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these conditions a suitable inductometer for 
calibrating purposes is one reading up to 1 
millihenry. 

(i.) Calibrating Magnetic Apparatus . — ^The 
most accurate standard method of calibrating 
magnetic apparatus consists in reversing a 
current of exactly 1 ampere through the 
primary of such a variable mutual inducto- 
meter. The 1 ampere is obtained most 
accurately by balancing the potential drop 
along a resistance of 1-0186 ohm, against a 
standard cell. The arrangement is shown in 
Fig, 16. By setting the mutual inductance 



FIG. 16.— Galihration of Ballistic Galvanometer by 
Mutual Inductometer. 


to the reciuisite value any standard number 
of line-turns may be obtained to an accuracy 
of about 1 in 10 000 for values of M near | 
the top reading of the mutual inductometer. 
This is the method in use at the National 
Physical Laboratory for calibrating Hibbert’s 
Magnetic Standards, Duddell Inductors, and 
other secondary standards used for magnetic 
purposes. 

The standard cell circuit should be opened 
before operating the reversing switch in the 
mutual inductometer circuit. If, however, 
the reversing switch is thrown over very quickly 
the switch in the standard cell circuit may be 
left on the 10 000 ohm stud. One can then 
observe immediately whether the current is 
keeping steady and whether it has the same 
value after as before reversing. 

(iL) Calibrating Search Coils . — Another 
valuable use of the mutual inductometer is 


Standard 



in calibrating search coils in the standard 
solenoid. 

The connections are as in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 17). 


This is a null method in which the Hne- 
tums obtained from the search coil on 
reversing the current in the standard solenoid 
are balanced by the hne- turns obtained on 
reversing the same current through the 
mutual inductometer. The balance is obtained 
by tiial and error by repeated reversals of 
the current. 

10 ® 

N5 = Mx™, 

0 

where 6= constant of solenoid, i.e. the value 
of H for a current of one 
ampere. 

Ns = area-turns of unknown search coil. 

M = mutual inductance in henries. 

§ (9) Stand AKD Search Coil. — This is a 
very valuable piece of apparatus for checking 
solenoids and exploring their uniformity of 
field. 

Such a coil consists of an accurately turned 
small marble cylinder about 3 cm. diameter 
and 2 or 2-5 cm. long. On this is wound 
uniformly a single layer of fine-silk-covered 
wire (100 turns of No. 40 S.W.G. double-silk- 
covered wire is a convenient winding). The 
diameter of the -wire over the insulation should 
be measured at a number of places when 
winding. The marble 
cylinder should be 
measured both before 
and after winding at 
a number of different 
diameters in different 
planes. 

The marble should 
be tested beforehand 
to see that it is non- 
magnetic. Fig. 18.— Standard 

The accompanying Search Coil, 

photograph {Fig. 18) 

shows such a standard as used at the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

It can be used to calibrate any magnetising 
winding into which it will go. 

When used in connection with a standard 
solenoid, if the field along the axis is 
explored over a length of 20 cm., the 
average H so obtained should agree with 
that obtained by the ordinary solenoid 
formula (corrected for its ends) to about 1 in 

2000 . ^ „ 

The number of area-turns of the search coil 
can he determined with care to an accuracy 
of 1 in 2000. 

§ (10) Measurement of Magnetic Field. 
— The provision of a uniform magnetic field 
and the measurement of it are usually the 
most difficult parts of magnetic testing? 
any form of specimen other than a ring, or 
one in which the section is small compared to 
I the length. 
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la tlie case of the ring specimen the ayerage 
H is, of course, given by the formula 

~ 47rNI 

where N= total magnetising turns, 

I = magnetising current in amperes, 

Z= length of the ring in cm. 

The H as thus determined assumes uni- 
formity of winding and uniformity of specimen 
both in regard to cross-sectional area and to 
its magnetic properties in different parts. 

The uniformity of winding presents no special 
difficulties, and in the case of machined and 
annealed rings magnetic uniformity, i. a. freedom 
from poles, is also closely approximated to. 

In the case of long rods the H can be ascer- 
tained by carrying out the tests in a long 
solenoid (somewhat longer than the rod). 
The approximate H is given by the ordinary 
solenoid formula and a correction made for 
the demagnetising field at the centre of the 
rod due to its poles. (This correction factor 
F may he approximately obtained by assuming 
the rod to he an ellipsoid of revolution^) In 
this ease 

where P = ^Tjp\log^ 2^3 - 1 ) ; p = length/diam. 
of the rod. For the case of a rod 100 diameters 
long P =0*0054. 

If B= 10,000, H = H^— 4*3. The correction 
in such a case may he as large as the 
effective H. Excepting the cases where the 
permeability curve is required in the region 
of high permeability, this method of deter- 
mining H is trustworthy on thin rods up to 
5 or 6 mm. diameter and 100 diameters long. 

§ (11) Search Coils eor the Mbastjremeht 
OF H. — These have been used at the National 
Physical Laboratory for a number of years 
and have proved themselves to he accurate, 
powerful, and elastic means of measuring H. 

Search, coils can be constructed to meet 
nearly every case which otherwise presents 
great difficulties in the measurement of H. 
The following are a few typical cases and 
types of suitable coils : 

(i.) Mound Rods . — The form of coil in use 
at the National Physical Lcrboratory for 
the measurement of H in rods is an annular 
one. It consists of a brass tube having a 
shallow and narrow channel first turned at 
its centre to accommodate the B coil The 
ends of the B coil are brought out along a 
groove cut along the tube, as in shetch (Fig. 19). 

The number of turns of this B coil depend, 
of course, on the section of the specimen 
and on the sensitivity of the galvanometer. 
With a reasonably sensitive galvanometer 10 
turns are ample on a search coil for 1 cm. 

^ Maxwell, Blectrioity and Magnetism, ii. 66. 


diameter specimens. Longer search coils 
with the B coil distributed along the length 
have also been constructed and are probably 
better for average B 
and H along the bar. 

The grooves are 
filled up with 
paraffin wax so as to 
present a smooth 
surface for the H 
coils. The HE coils 
consist of at least 
two windings on top of one another, and if it 
is desired to explore the field radially from the 
specimen a third and fourth may be added. 
The coils must all have exactly the same number 
of turns. There must be no doubt about the 
equality of the number of turns. The first 
coil is wound on and the ends brought out 
through one of the ebonite cheeks. A thin 
layer of silk separates each coil from the one 
next it ; there may conveniently be an even 
number of layers per coil so that the ends come, 
out together. In the one cm. single coil under 
consideration a suitable number of turns of 
wire per coil would be 500 of No. 42 S.W.G. 
wire, the inner pair when connected in opposi- 
tion in the normal way would have a product 
(N X s) of about 400 (turn x sq_. cm.). The 
length of the coil may be conveniently 3 to 
t5 cm. 

With this length of coil the mean annulus 
measured by the first two coils in opposition 
will not be more than 1 or 1*5 mm. wide. The 
chief drawback to such a search coil is that it 
cannot ea.sily be made much more sensitive 
than to give a throw of 10() divisions on the 
galvanometer for B[ = 100. This sensitivity 
is not sufficient if, for instance, the hysteresis 
loop on a specimen of annealed soft iron or 
silicon steel is required. 

Another type of search coil siatablo for 
round rods is what may he termed a saddle 
coil. It consists of a half circle of thin brass 
tube or a piece of sheet brass bent to form a 
saddle thus — 

Fia. 19 a. — S earch Coils for measuring H on Round 
Rods. 

Tills is then wound with thin wi|‘e as shown. 
The wire is wound over tbe outer convex 
surface and then wound on to the inner con- 
cave surface ; each turn must be stuck down 
with wax or cellulose acetate solution so that 
it may adhere to the concave surface. Sucli 
a coil is very troublesome to wind and takes 
a long time; it has the advantage over the 
circular differential coil that the question of 
exact equality of turns in the two coils in 
the former case does not arise with the saddle 



Fig. 19. 
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coil : another advantage is that it can be 
applied more readily to the specimen and can 
approach very near to the surface of it. By 
suitable arrangements it can also be quickly 
withdrawn from the surface, out of the 
magnetic held without in any way altering 
the magnetic condition of the specimen. It 
can therefore measure H absolutely instead of 
measuring changes of H only, as in the case 
of the annular differential coil. Accidental 
short circuiting of one or a few turns will 
not render a saddle coil worthless, as would 
be the case with a differential coil ; the saddle 
type, however, does not seem to keep so con- 
stant with time as the more solidly constructed 
and wound annular coils. 

(ii.) Flat Bars . — For flat bars the search 
coils take the form of fiat strips of glass or other 
non-magnetic rigid and permanent material. 
They may vary in size from minute coils 
only 5 mm. long and 5 mm. wide x 2 mm. 
thickness, for use in high magnetisation tests, 
up to large sizes such as 5 cm. x 5 cm. x 1 mm. 
thick, for tests on wide flat magnet steel bars. 
Glass forms a very suitable material, and in 
many cases selected microscope slide glasses 
are convenient, or smaller strips cut therefrom. 

Flat search coils have also been used in the 
Epstein apparatus for permeability measure- 
ments on sheet materials.^ 

Another type of search coil for flat bars 
which is very useful is the turning coil. This 
consists of a small coil wound on a piece of 
glass about 1*5 cm. x 1*5 cm. The coil is 
fixed in a recess turned in a small pulley of 
ebonite which is housed in a frame in such 
a way that the coil can he turned in its 

own plane by 
threads round 
the pulley; 
stops locate the 
position of the 
coil so that its 
axis turns 
through exactly 
180^ By such 
" a coil the 
statical field at 
any point (for 
example, on 
a bar magnet) 
can be deter- 
mined without 
changing the 
field. The coil 
measures the 




Search 

Coils 


Magnet 


Fig. 21. — Ladder Search 
Coil for Magnets. 


Mather^ in the form of trigger coils for 
measurement of fields in the air gaps of 
electrical machines. 

For bent specimens, such as magneto magnets, 
a successful form of search coil consists of a 
number of coils wound on flat glass strips 4 
cm. long and 1 cm. wide. These coils are 
then sewn between silk ribbon so as to form a 
flexible set of, say, 10 coils; these will then 
adapt themselves to a wide range of curva- 
tures ; one set is placed round the outside, and 
a similar set round the inside, of the bend of 
the magnet as in sketch (Fig. 21). The mean 
surfaces explored by 
the coils will be parallel 
to the surfaces of the 
magnet and about 1 
mm. therefrom. They 
are calibrated by laying 
them out straight in a 
long solenoid. 

Another form, which is simpler to construct, 
is to wind a strip of thin ebonite or presspahn 
so as to form a flexible coil. Such a coil will 
fit closer to the magnet hut will not keep so 
constant, and there might be some doubt 
about the value of (area x turns) being the 
same when in the straight form (as calibrated) 
and when bent into an arch. 

§ (12) OscmLATioN Method.— -One of the 
simplest ways of measuring magnetic field 
strength is by means of the oscillations of a 
small magnetic needle. This method can, in 
general, only he used where there is sufficient 
space to accommodate the needle and to ob- 
serve its oscillations. 

The time of free oscillation of a small magnet 
when placed in a uniform magnetic field is 
given by 

where K= moment of inertia about axis of 
oscillation, 

M= moment of magnet, 

H= magnetic field. 

If the magnet is first calibrated by observing 
its period of oscdllation in a known field 
(for example, the earth’s field) then the 
unlaiown field is obtained directly 


-Turning Search Coil. 


Fig. 20,- 

component of the field in the plane of the 
coil and in the direction of its axis. The 
accompanying Fig. 20 shows such a coil. 
Coils which could be suddenly changed m 
position have been used by Ayrton and 

1 Gumlich and Eogowski, Eleh Z&it, 1911, p. 613 ; 
also 1912, p. 262. 

VOL. H 
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Ho, 


where Ho is the known field and Tq —time of 
swing in it. 

This method is quite useful for estimating 
leakage fields, and stray fields of the order 
up to H=10 ; it is not a reliable method for 
strong fields unless a correction is made for 
the alteration of moment of the magnet due 
to the field. 

a Electrician, 1895, xxxv. 674. 

2h 
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Unless it is known that the field is fairly 
uniform the magnet should he short, so that 
no large variation of field may exist in the 
space occupied by the needle. 

§ (13) Force on Condxjotor carbying 
Current. — Since any conductor carrying 
a current and placed in a magnetic field is 
subject to a force at right angles to the field, ^ 
and to itself, this force may be used as a means 
of measuring the field when the current is 
known. 

The arrangement for carrying this out^ is 
as follows {Fig. 22) ; 



Fia. 22. — Pendulum Method of inoasux’ing Magnetic 
Field. 

In this system of measuring the magnetic 
field (between the poles of a ‘magnet, for 
instance) a wire h of sufficient stiffness not to 
distort from straightness is suspended verti- 
cally by a thread and weighted with a weight M. 

Sighting marks behind the threads above 
and below the wire enable it to be accurately 
located in the position it has normally with 
no current or no field acting. 

Two fixed horizontal scales A and B, at a 
known distance d apart, are provided, and from 
the upper one, two threads P and Q are sus- 
pended on sliders 3^1 and These threads 
have eq[ual weights W hung on them ; they 
are connected to wire h by thin horizontal 
threads as shown. 

To make a determination of the field H, 
observations on A and B are first made with 
no current in Ti. The sliders and are 
moved so as to effect this ; they are moved 
sufficiently to the left to cause the horizontal 
connecting threads to be quite slack, all three 
strings being now', of course, vertical. Current 
i is then svatohed on through h. The sliders 
Pj, q^ are then independently moved to the 
right until h is in its zero position. The four 
readings on A and B are then taken. Assume 
the scales are set so as to give the same read- 
ings Po Qfo ^ 

position. 

Then the total horizontal force maintaining 



Fig. 23.— Deflecting Coil for 
Measurement of Magnetic 
Field. 


the wire li vertical and balancing the force on 
the conductor is given by 

Eli = 10^- (Pi - l>i + Si - a-a), 

where W is in grams, 
i in amperes, 

0f= acceleration duo to gravity % 981, 

Z= length in cm. of wire h acted upon 
by field. 

In this method it is desirable to make one set 
of observations after bringing wire h to its 
zero position from 
a deflection to the 
right, and then 
another inde- 
pendent set should 
be made bringing 
h to zero from a 
deflection to the 
left. The differ- 
ence, if any, be- 
tween correspond- 
ing readings forms 
a valuable check 
on the accuracy of sotting and indicates the 
amount of uncertainty duo to stiffness of 
the threads, control from the loading - in 
wires, etc. 

Another method of utilising the force on 
a conductor carrying a current is to observe 
the torque produced on a narrow coil placed 
with its plane parallel with 
the field. The coil may’' be 
only 1 or 2 mm. wide and 
about 1-5 cm. long sus- 
pended in a small frame by 
strained strip suspension as 
in Fig. 23. 

Such a mounted coil forms 
a very convenient device for 
measuring the flux in air gaps 
of magnets and especially in 
narrow gaps. 

Such a device is best 
calibrated by using a magnet 
of known gap flux density 
as determined by the pre- 
vious method. When such 
a known magnet is avail- 
able, the apparatus can be 
set to read gap flux density 
directly using a known current and adjusting 
the tension on the suspension. 

The damping effect has been used to 
measure magnetic fields by P. E. Klopsteg,® 
The moving coil {Fig. 24) is an ordinary gal- 
vanometer type of narrow coil mounted in a 
housing for convenient insertion into the field 


'Moulng 

Coif 


Pig. 24.— Damped 
MoviuK (N)il for 
MejiHuri^urnt. of 
Majjcuotlo Field 
by j lamping. 


1 See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (9). 

2 A. Gray, Absolute Measurements in Blec. and Mag. 
ii. part 2, p. 700. 


® “ The Measurement of Magnetic Fields by 
their Damping Effect upon a Vibrating Coil,” P. Js. 
Klopsteg, Phys. Rev., 1913, ii. Ser. 2, p, 300. 
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to be measured. A coil resistance of 120 obms 
is suitable. 

If H=magnetio field, 

4 and length, breadth, and number 
of turns of coil, 

=free complete undamped period, 
Tx= complete period on closed 
circuit, 

R= total resistance in circuit when 
motion of coil is periodic 
(ohms), 

Ro= total resistance necessary for 
critical damping, 

(complete period) on 
open circuit, 

X=log dec. (complete period) on 
closed circuit, 

then H=G^|.(X-X„), ^ 

where G = 2 S/^WK/nld, K= moment of inertia 
of coil. 

For critical damping, 

h-Ga/j-V-Xo). 

The displacements may be made by means 
of a condenser discharge and times of oscilla- 
tion by scale and stop-watch. K is calculated 
from observations using an added inertia 
mass of known constants. 

§ (14) The MAaNSTio Potentiometer. — 
One of the most useful devices for exploring 
magnetic fields is that known as the magnetic 
potentiometer, due originally to ChattockA 
It measures directly the difference of magnetic 
potential between any two accessible points. 
The theory of the device is as follows : 
Let P and Q {Fig, 25) be two points in a 



Fia 25.— Ohattock Potentiometer. 


magnetic field connected by any line (straight 
or otherwise) of length I ; and let H represent 
magnetic force resolved along 1. Then if y 
bo the difference of magnetic potential between 
P and Q 

7=/H.dZ. 

If, instead of points, P and Q represent two 
ecpial plane surfaces of area S, and y be their 
average difference of potential, 

S-y = Jy . dS = yH . dXJf 

where U= volume of a tube of constant cross- 
sectional area 8, connecting P and Q by any 
path. 

1 Phys. Soo. Proc„ 1888, ix. 23 ; Phil Mag.y 1887, 
xxiv. 94:. 


Let a uniform helix be wound upon such a 
tube, N being the turns per cm. length. Then 
if the field H varies with the time Z, and the 
permeability within the tube is unity, the 
electromotive force e set up Avill be 

e=J//H.:iS.M^=|N/H.cJU=Ns|, 

i.e. the E.M.P. is proportional to dyjdt only, 
if N and S are constant. 

Hence if the ends of the helix are connected 
to a ballistic galvanometer and y changed 
quickly from to y^ there will be an impul- 
sive throw on the galvanometer coil such that 
y-^-y^—M when 9 is small. 

The combination, therefore, forms a mag- 
netic potentiometer. 

Such a helix has many valuable uses. Thus 
if one end is held fixed at any point and the 
other end moved quickly from the same point 
to another position in a magnetic field, a throw 
will be obtained proportional to JlR. . dl along 
the line joining the two ends. 

A very convenient form for such a helix 
is to wind a strip of presspahn about 1*5 cm. 
to 3 cm. wide and 30 cm. long with one or 
more layers of thin wire and a fine silk thread 
wound together. This will form a fiat helix 
whose turns per cm. and cross-sectional area 
remain constant and uniform along the length 
so that the relation dS . NcZZ=N. dV may hold 
whether the strip is straight or bent. 

Another form of the potentiometer as used 
by Chattock is to take a piece of thick-walled 
rubber tubing and wind it in a screw-cutting 
lathe with wire, leaving a small space between 
the uniformly distributed turns. 

R. Goldschmidt’s^ type of the apparatus 
uses an iron core divided at the middle, leav- 
ing an air gap in which a small compass needle 
is pivoted. Near each end of the core a coil 
of known number of turns is wound, so that 
by sending a measured current I through 
them any desired magnetomotive force may 
be applied. If the ends of the core are at any 
two points R and Q and the current I is ad- 
justed until the magnetic needle shows no 
deflection, then the magnetic difference of 
potential between R and Q is equal to the 
magnetomotive force applied by I. 

If ZN# be the total flux-turns in the helix, 

then ZN<I> =:NS / H. dl, 

where P and Q represent the ends of the heUx. 

The quantity NS representing the constant 
of the helix may be readily determined by 
calibration in a standard solenoid. 

A valuable check on this calibration and on 
the uniformity of the helix is to thread it 
through a coil of known number of turns and 
® B. Goldschmidt, Electrician, 1904, liv. 207, 
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bring the ends together so as to form a closed 
toroidal coil as in Fig, 26. 



Fia. 26. — Use of Magnetic Potentiometer for De- 
termination of Turns in a Coil or for checking 
Uniformity of the Potentiometer. 

If a current I be started in the coil the 
total magnetomotive force due to it will bo 

OAttNT, 

and hence 0-47rNT=NSG^, 

where 6 = galvanometer throw and G is a con- 
stant. 

The linked potentiometer is connected up 
to a mutual inductometer and a balance 
obtained for reversal of the current or when 



Fig. 26a. 


alternating current is used, as in the diagram 
(Fig. 26a). 

For a balance we have 


M =Mutual inductance (henries). 

Ni= Turns in coil threading helix. 

By moving the helix round so that various 
parts are brought within the coil, a test of 
uniformity of winding is made ; there should 
he no change in the value of M. 

Applications. — (a) Finding the number of 
turns in a coil. 

This use follows immediately from the 
method of testing the potentiometer described 
above. 

(b) Measuring reluctance of a magnetic 
joint, as for instance between frame and pole 
of a dynamo or motor, between keeper and 
magnet when testing permanent magnets, 
between magnet and rail in track brake, etc. 
If calibration is made using a coil of known 
number of turns and a known current, the 
ampere-turns used up in the joint can be 
immediately determined. 


In using the potentiometer for this purpose 
the two ends are placed close together on 
one side of the joint and one of them is then 
quickly moved across the joint to the iron 
on the other side and the resulting throw 
taken. 

(c) Leakage fields may be measured, and, 
by using a vibration galvanometer, alternating 
magnetic fields may be explored. 

(d) Tests may be made on bar magnets and 
magnet steel by stepping out from one point 
to another ; in general the same tests can 
be carried out as with the rigid search coils 
on glass, but the potentiometer cannot be 
considered so permanent in its calibration as 
the glass search ooils.^ 

§ (15) Revolving Disc Eluxmeter (K. T. 
Fischer).^ — In this apparatus for measuring 
magnetic fields, a small disc is driven at 
a speed from 50 to 100 revs, per second. 
The E.M.F. induced between rim and spindle 
of the disc is used as a means of measuring 
magnetic field. It is possible to measure 
fields as small as the earth’s horizontal field, 
using a mirror galvanometer. The appar- 
atus as made by Hartmann & Braun consists 
of a thin disc (of area = 8 sq. cm.) having a 
groove on the edge. A silver wire passes round 
the disc and also round a similar disc driven 
by clockwork. The wire serves to make con- 
tact with the rim. A platinum iridium 
brush makes the inner contact. The speed 
is measured either by counter or frequency 
meter. The flux is read directly on the scale 
of a millivoltmeter. 

§ ( 16 ) Measurement oe Magnetic Fiele 
BY Bismuth Spiral. — The effect of a magnetic 
field upon the electrical conductivity of metals, 
first discovered by Lord Kelvin in 1856 and 
known as the Hall ^ effect, is very marked in 
the case of bismuth wire or plates. A groat 
number of experimenters have investigated 
the efiect in bismuth, notably Righi,^ Leduc,® 
Ettinghausen,® and Lenard.’ 

More recently Hdullevigu© ® and Jewett® 
have shown that the effect is closely connected 
with the crystalline structure of the metal, 
since thin films formed by cathodic spluttering 
do not show the effect at all when deposited 
cold. Becker,^® Richtmyer and Curtiss, have 

^ A large number of applications of these flexible 
coils are given in the Archw fUr MeJc., 1012, i, 141 ; 
1013, i. 511, and 1914, ii. 303 CW. llogowski and 
W. Steinhaus), 

2 Deutsch. PJiys. O.U., Nov. 1905, 7, xxii. 434-9. 

3 Hall, Phil. Mag., 1880, (5), ix. 225. 

* Eigbi, Jour. dP'. Phys., 1884, (2), iii. 355. 

® Leduc, C.R., 1886, xcviii. 673, cii. 35A 

® V. Ettinghausen and Nernst, Wien. Ber., 1886, 
xciv. II. 560. 

’ Lenard and Howard, Eleh. Zeit, 1888, ix. 340; 
and Lenard, Wied. Ann., 1890, xxxix. 619. 

® Houllevigue, C.R., cxxxv. 626. 

® Jewett, Phys. Itev., 1903, xvi. 61. 

Becker and Curtiss, Phys. Rev., 1920, (2), xv. 457. 

Hichtmyer and Curtiss, Phys. Rev., 1920, (2), xv. 
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investigated this effect quite recently and 
have obtained a number of interesting results. 

From the practical point of view of measur- 
ing magnetic fields, the most convenient form 
of the wire is that of a thin flat bifilar spiral. 
These spirals have been made for a number 
of years by Messrs. Hartmann & Braun. 

A typical case indicating the order of the 
change in resistance at ordinary temperatures 
is given in the annexed table from Lenard : ^ 


Field (Gauss). 

Eesistance. 

0 

1 

2,000 

1-049 

6,000 

1-171 

10,000 

1-420 

15,000 

1-687 


For accurate measurements it is essential 
to take account of temperature because of the 
large temperature coefficient of bismuth wire 
( + 0-0042 at 18° C.). For this reason it has 
been proposed to wind a spiral of copper or 
platinum side by side with the bismuth for 
the purpose of making accurate temperature 
measurements. In the case of the films 
referred to above, it was found that the 
temperature coefficient was negative and of 
the order -0-002 ohms per ohm over a 
range 0° to 200° C. By successive heatings 
to a temperature near the melting-point, the 
Hall effect' was again obtained with the 
sputtered films, but was in the best cases 
only about 1/20 of the value for wires, 
AR/R = 0-015 with H = 10,000. 

The large negative temperature coefficient 
of the films, however, indicates the possibility 
that they might be used in conjunction with a 
wire spiral to produce a combination having 
zero temperature coefficient. 

II. Forms of Specimen and Preparation 
OF THE Material 

(i.) Forms of Specimen . — The form of speci- 
men to be tested will vary widely with the 
nature of the information desired, partly on 
account of the limitations of the various 
methods of testing and partly on account of 
the nature of tlie material, rapidity with 
which tests can be made, accuracy required, etc. 

(ii.) Treatment of Material . — The treatment 
of the material, both thermal and mechanical, 
is of considerable importance in testing, 
depending on the particular qualities desired, 
and on the form in which the material will 
be used. 

These two factors are dealt with in general 
terms below, but no fixed laws can be laid 
down which will serve for every case. New 
materials may require special treatment of 
^ Lenard, Wied. Ann., xxxix. C19 


their own which can only be found by experi- 
ment. This will react immediately on the 
nature of the tests required. 

The preparation and heat treatment of 
magnet steels is dealt with in §§ (19), (20). 

§ (17) ForMkS of Specimen, (i.) Fingfs . — 
Ring specimens may be used for both solid 
material and sheet material, in some cases 
also with wires. 

(a) Solid Material . — The rings should, in 
general, be machined from a representative 
piece. The most suitable form of cross- 
section, from the point of view of ease and 
accuracy of production, is rectangular. For 
high accuracy the ratio of radial thickness to 
outside diameter should be not greater than 
1/15. If results accurate to 1 per cent are 
sufficient this ratio may be increased to 1/10. 
Corrections due to variations of H from inside 
to outside of the ring are given in the section 
on the testing of rings. 

(5) Sheet Material . — The same remarks re- 
garding ratio of radial thickness to diameter 
apply as in the case of solid rings. Since, 
however, the effects of cutting or stamping the 
rings penetrate to a considerable distance 
inwards from the edge sheared, it is desirable 
to have a fair radial width of specimen unless 
it is to be annealed after cutting; for this 
reason the diameter of the rings may with 
advantage be large, say 17 cm. outside 
diameter and 14 cm. inside diameter. If 
alternating magnetic tests are to be made, 
paper insulation should be used between the 
rings to avoid eddy currents across from ring 
to ring. 

To represent the average permeability of 
the material, the rings should be assembled 
with the direction of rolling distributed, so as 
to keep the reluctance uniform round the 
sample. 

Ring specimens may with advantage be used 
in the following cases : 

(a) Where very accurate results are desired 
and the value of H,nax. does not exceed 200. 

{h) Where reliable results are desired on 
the magnetic properties of materials in the 
region where the permeability is a maximum. 
In some apparatus the material is used in a 
specially annealed condition at a region of B 
where p is very high (greater than 6000). The 
remanence and hysteresis losses may also re- 
quire to be determined. In such cases it is 
practically essential to carry out the tests on 
rings. 

(c) Ring specimens should be used as stan- 
dards of comparison when setting up an 
apparatus for testing bars and strips. In 
such cases the sampling should be done with 
care, so that the rods and ring or strips and 
rings have as nearly as possible the same 
magnetic properties. At least two rods 
I should be prepared, one out with its length in 
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the direction of rolling in the case of the 
rolled material, and one at right angles to it. 
If a double yoke method is to be used it will 
be preferable to prepare two rods in each 
direction, forming a square, and to cut the 
ring from the central portion thus : 



I’lG. 27.— Sampling of Magnetic Material. 

In the case of sheet material, strips may be 
out distributed round the ring stampings. 

In cases where ' samples are to bo used as 
standards of reference, it is desirable that 
they should be slowly annealed and then 
aged. 

§ (18) Eons AND Strips. — A machined rod 
is such a very convenient form of specimen 
to produce accurately, and the tests on it can 
be carried out with such expedition, that it 
is very widely used commercially as a test 
specimen. 

For good accuracy the rod should be fairly 
long compared to its diameter. A suitable 
proportion is 1 cm. diameter and 30 or even 
35 cm. long. The rod should be uniform in 
diameter and chosen., if possible, to be uniform 
in its magnetic qualities. It is specially 
desirable to have the end portions accurate in 
diameter for a length of 5 cm. at each end to 
ensure accuracy of fit in yokes. 

Strips may be cut about 1 to 1*5 cm. 
wide and 25 to 80 cm. in length to suit the 
particular apparatus on which they will be 
tested. Equal numbers should be taken with 
and at right angles to the direction of rolling. 
They should be cut of uniform width so that 
the section may be uniform along the length. 

With samples of the dimensions given above, 
tests up to Hjiiax. of about 600 may be made, 
and with difficulty up to H = 1000, 

For tests in strong fields (above H = 1000) 
it is necessary to reduce the size of specimen 
owing to the difficulty of producing the 
magnetic field throughout a length of more 
than a centimetre or two. 

A convenient size of specimen for tests up 
to H = 5000 is a small turned rod from 3 
■ to 6 mm. diameter and 70 mm. long. No 
particular care beyond obtaining uniformity 
of diameter need be taken, since the magnetic 
properties of materials in strong fields are not 
very dex)endent on mechanical treatment. 

For strips, a convenient size is a small 
bundle having a cross-section of 5 mm. x 5 mm. 
and 70 mm. long. The effects of cutting or 
bending are usually small or negligible in such 
tests. 


§ (19) Heat Treatment. — In many cases 
it is desirable or necessary to obtain informa- 
tion regarding the properties of magnetic 
materials in the slowly annealed state. Some- 
times also, in order to wipe out the previous 
heat treatment of the specimen, it is necessary 
to raise the temperature of the material to 
a point beyond the magnetic transformation 
temperature. 

Rods and strips, or wires, may bo conveni- 
ently slowly annealed in a tubular electric 
furnace ; the material should be protected 
from oxidation by embedding the specimens 
in a material like magnesium oxide after 
packing them tightly in a metal tube filled 
with air-excluding inert substance. A more 
troublesome but more efieotive method of 
protecting the specimen is to maintain a slow 
steady stream of nitrogen or hydrogen round 
it. This method can be used in the case of 
electric furnaces, but is difficult with mufflo 
or gas-heated furnaces. 

The temperature of the specimen should be 
raised to about 850° 0. and then allowed to 
fall slowly. The rate of cooling should be 
specially slow through the first 200° C. This 
may be secured by reducing the heating current 
or gas gradually so as to occupy, say, two or 
three hours over this stage of the cooling. 

In tests of total losses with alternating 
magnetisation it is sometimes desirable to 
determine the ageing efieot, i.e. the alteration 
(usually an increase) in the hysteresis losses 
with time. This can be carried out in an 
artificial manner by prolonged heating at 
100° 0. For this purpose the sheet material 
is placed in a self-regulating oven at 100° C. 
and kept at this temperature for three or 
four weeks. The losses are then again 
measured, and may he taken to represent the 
permanent properties of the material. 

§ (20) DEMAGNETiSATioisf. — In practically all 
magnetic tests, and in particular for tests within 
the region B=0 to B = 15,000, it is necessary 
first to get the material into a reproducible 
cyclic condition. It is found that the properties 
of the material under any given magnetising 
force are different if the material has ])r(wi<)usly 
been subjected to a magnetising forego of 
'greater value, unless the effect is c;arefully 
removed by gradual diminution of the mag- 
netising field from a sufficiently high value. 
The magnetising force is continually reversed 
during the diminution. 

In the majority of cases when tests are ma<le 
on the softer magnetic materials, the following 
procedure is sufficient and necessary to bring 
the specimen into a steady cyclic condition. 

A magnetisation of about H=I5 is applied. 
Reversals of current are continuously made 
at the rate of about 1 per second ; the 
magnetising current is slowly and smoothly 
reduced down to a value not greater than 
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corresponding to the smallest value of H at 
which measurements will he made. The 
number of reversals should be not less than 
100 and they should, strictly, be made in a 
way that causes Bmax. "to decrease uniformly 
and not Hinax.- This, however, requires some 
idea of the shape of the permeability curve. 

Alternating current may be also used for 
demagnetising test specimens. An apparatus 
for this purpose designed by E. Gumlich and 
Rogowski ^ consists in a transformer having 
a primary winding in the form of a cylindrical 
coil 50 cm. long and 6 cm. clear internal 
diameter. The secondary winding — on a 
laminated iron core — is guided in a vertical 
frame and can pass completely into the 
primary winding. 

By means of a rope and wheels the secondary 
winding can be slowly and smoothly withdrawn 
from the primary, and in this manner the 
secondary voltage can be gradually diminished 
to zero from any desired value. 

The specimen is placed inside a magnetising 
coil connected to the secondary of the variable 
transformer ; the current is adjusted to carry 
the magnetisation, up to a point above the 
knee of the permeability curve (B = 15,000). 
The secondary winding is now slowly and 
continuously withdrawn from the primary 
coil which carries a constant alternating 
current. In this way a very smooth de- 
magnetisation can be secured.^ 

In carrying out the tests a number of 
reversals (about 20) should be made at each 
point observed, and, if any doubt exists 
as to whether the demagnetisation has been 
thorough enough, an observation of B should 
be made at, say, H = 3. Twenty reversals 
should then be made at a slow rate and another 
observation taken. If the second value of B 
is the same as the first, the demagnetisa- 
tion may be considered satisfactory. If the 
second value is smaller than the first, another 
20 reversals should be slowly made and a 
further observation of B taken. When con- 
stancy of deflection for reversal of the same H 
has been obtained, the material may be con- 
sidered in a cyclic condition. 

§ (21) Measurements on Ring Specimens. 
— The measurements usually made on ring 
specimens are (a) tip - point permeability 
curve up to Hmax. exceeding about 200 ; 
(b) hysteresis loop with a particular value 
of Bmax. or of Hinax.* A Suitable value of 
Bmax. is 10,000 because the index 1-6 is 
fairly accurately true in this region of Bmax.* 
and hence the value of rj in the formula 
can he determined and compared 
with the known value of this constant for 

^ E. Giimlioh, Magnelische Messungen, pp. 28-20. 

® A very complete iiivestietation of the various 
methods of demagnetisation is given in a paper by 
0. W. Burrows, JSull. Bureau Stds., 1907-8, iv. 
205. 


good-quality similar material and for various 
other materials. 

In the case of solid rings the cross-sectional 
area is most accurately determined from 
micrometer measurements of width and depth 
at a number of places round the ring. Check 
measurements should he made by weighing 
and calculation from the density if this is 
known or can he assumed. 

In the case of sheet stampings the thickness, 
of the rings, and hence the cross-sectional area, 
cannot he measured directly by gauge to 
sufficient accuracy ; the density should be 
determined if an accuracy greater than 1 per 
cent is desired. It is common to assume a 
density for the sheet materials, for instance 
7*80 for soft sheet-iron and low carbon steels, 
and values varying from 7*75 to 7*55 for silicon 
alloys according to silicon content. 

The measurements completed, a layer of 
soft tape is wound on the ring. The search 
coil for determining B is next wound uniformly 
spaced round the ring ; for a ring of approxi- 
mately 1 sq. cm. section it may consist of 10 
turns of thin wire in paraffined silk tube or 
braid. The high insulation of the B search 
coil is essential when using a ballistic galvano- 
meter ; well -paraffined silk may be considered 
perfect insulation for the purpose. 

The search coil having been wound on, it 
is covered with a further layer of soft tape, 
for protection against damage, and the 
magnetising winding put on. 

Where many rings have to be tested, much 
time can be saved by making a stranded 
flexible cable consisting of, say, 6 strands of 
triply - cotton - covered flexible conductor 
twisted together and taped up. A S-pin X)lug 
and socket at the ends connects the strands 
in series. By this means a winding of 240 
effective turns can he applied to a ring in 
5 minutes. 

Bor carrying out the tests, the following 
set - up of apparatus has been found very 
convenient and flexible in working ; 



riG. 28. — Set-up for Tests on Ring Specimens. 


The battery B is a 24-volt battery capable 
of giving 30 amperes if necessary. R^ is a 
series of graded resistances giving smooth 
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regulation of current from 30 amperes down, to 
0*1 ampere. For smaller currents a lower 
voltage is used. The current measuring 
shunts are permanently connected in circuit, 
hut the 0-05 ohm and the 0-25 ohm shunts 
can he cut out when large currents are used. 
The resistance marked 1-0186 ohm is for 
calibrating purposes, enabling 1 ampere to be 
accurately obtained with the aid of the 
standard cell and balancing galvanometer. 

The main mercury reversing switch is 
arranged so that when in the Y position the 
additional set of resistances B2 can be included 
in the circuit by removal of the short-circuiting 
link L. The resistances Rg should be graded 
to carry from, say, 10 amperes to 0*1 ampere 
on the full 24 volts. 

The connections to the mercury switch are 
so arranged that when in the X position the 
current traverses the diagonal connecting 
link ; by this means the resistance of the 
circuit can he kept exactly the same when 
the switch is in either position. 

The magnetising winding of the test ring 
is connected to the main terminals T. The 
secondary winding is connected through the 
small reversing switch to the ballistic galvano- 
meter. 

In this circuit are included the adjustable 
resistance box IIG3, the galvanometer shunt 
S, and the secondary winding of the caHbrating 
variable mutual inductometer M, or standard 
solenoid, as the case may be. 

The current or H measuring galvanometer 
G need not be highly sensitive, hut should be 
permanent in its calibration and free from 
zero creep. Of course, if desired, an ordinary 
ammeter may be used, but the galvanometer 
is more accurate and much more convenient 
to work with. The resistance box RG^ is 
included in this circuit, and by adjustment of 
this in conjunction with the standard 1 
ampere the galvanometer G may be calibrated 
to read H directly or to read some exact and 
simple multiple or submultiple of it. 

Calibration. — It is a great convenience to have 
the galvanometers and G 3 so calibrated as to 
read H and B directly. 

( i, ) Calibration for H. — 

If N-l= total magnetising turns, 

N 2 = turns on search coil, 

I —mem length of ring — cm., 

6 - —cross section of ring — sq. cm., 

I = magnetising current — amperes, 
H/I-4:7rNi/10i[. 

The. current is set to 1 ampere and galvanometer 
Gi made to give a reading equal to dirN^/lOZ by 
adjusting res. RG^. In a normal case this will be 
when the galvanometer is on the 0-05 ohm shunt. 

(ii.) Calibration for B. — Using a mutual inducto- 
meter and 1 ampere reversed in primary. M is 
set to he equal to NgXsxlOO microhenries. The 
resistances S and RGg are adjusted so that on 
reversal of 1 ampere in primary of the mutual 


inductometer when set to the value of Ng x 5 X 100 
(microhenries) a throw of 100 divisions is obtained. 
The ballistic galvanometer will then read so that a 
throw of 100 divisions corresponds to a B in the ring 
sample of 10,000. If a solenoid and secondary 
coil are used as standard for calibration purposes, 
then ballistic galvanometer throw should be made 
equal to M/NgS divisions for 1 ampere reversed. 
M>=mutual inductance of solenoid (microhenries). 

In general it is not necessary to make a correction 
for the air space included in the search coil for B 
unless the section of the ring is very small. The 
correction to be applied to B is (Sjl- 5 )H/a% where 
5 ==sectional area of ring, 5 j. = cross-sectional area of 
B search coil. In a small ring the correction may 
amount to — 1 per cent of B atH = 100. 

§ (22) Peooeuure for Testing, (i.) Cyclic 
Permeability Giirve . — Demagnetisation is first 
carried out as previously described, an initial 
magnetising field of about 20 being applied 
as indicated on G^, Rj being smoothly and 
slowly increased until the cyclic H is a little 
smaller than the lowest value of H at which 
observations are to be made. The magnetis- 
ing current is now set so that Gj reads a 
definite value of H, say H = l. The reversing 
switch is now operated twenty or more times, 
the short-circuiting switch SB being meanwhile 
closed. An observation of B is now made. 
A further set of about 20 reversals is now 
made and then again observed. If the value 
obtained is .the same in the second case as in 
the first observation, it may be assumed that 
the demagnetisation is satisfactory. If, how- 
ever, the second observation gives a different 
value for B than the first, it is a fairly 
certain indication that the demagnetisation 
was imperfect, and should b© carried out 
again more carefully. Having satisfactorily 
obtained the first point, the current is raised 
until another exact value of H is obtained, 
20 reversals are again made and the corre- 
sponding B observed. In this wa.y the 
curve connecting H and B is obtained point 
by point, reversing the magnetisation at each 
stage until a cyclic condition is indicated. 
Eight or nine points, if suitably chosen, will 
delineate a curve with sufficient accuracy 
between H =0 and H = 150. 

(ii.) Hysteresis Loop . — The procedure is as 
follows. If the loop is required for a definite 
value of Binax. th© corresponding value of 
Hniax. Is found from the previously determined 
permeability curve. If the loop is required 
for a definite value of Hmax. "this can, of course, 
he immediately set. 

The magnetising current is set so that G^ 
reads, on an extended scale, the necessary 
value of Hrnax.- A. number of reversals are 
performed and the B^ax. observed to see that 
the actual Bmax. desired is obtained. 

The switch in the X position is now brought 
to the “ off ” position and the corresponding 
throw obtained. This throw must be multi- 
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plied by 2 to give tbe change in B, and a 
second column should be provided headed B'. 
The values set down in this column are 
2 X B (throw) except for Bmax.> which is set 
down at its actual value. 

The reason for this is that in the original 
calibration the ballistic galvanometer has 
been made to read directly when the B has 
been reversed from its maximum positive to 
the same negative value, and hence the (B 
change) has been 2B,uax.- Consequently, when 
a B change from say Bmax. to Brem. is made, 
the galvanometer will only read half the 
change. 

The value of B' being obtained when H is 
changed from + Hmax.. to 0 is subtracted from 
Bmax. and gives * 

To obtain other points on the hysteresis 
loop the link L is used in conjunction with the 
rheostat Ra- 

Thus, to obtain any point P {Fig. 29) corre- 
sponding to an H of - ON the current-reversing 
switch is placed in 
the Y position, the 
link L is removed 
and Rg adjusted, 
until the desired H 
is obtained. The 
link is now re- 
placed and a num- 
ber of cycles given 
to the specimen, finishing up with the switch 
in the X position. The link L is now re- 
moved and the switch thrown over to the 
Y position. The throw obtained multiplied by 
2 gives the B change in passing from T to P. 
This value subtracted from B,aax. gives B at 
the point P. 

It is sometimes easier to observ'e flux changes 
from the remanence point because the full 
magnetising current corresponding to Bmax. 
need not then be kept on longer than a 
momentary time. 

To determine a point Q on the descending 
portion of the loop corresponding to a positive 
H ; the switch is placed in the Y position, 
link L is removed and the current adjusted 
by Rg to give the desired H. 

The link is now replaced and a number of 
cycles with B,nax. given, ending with the 
switch in the Y position. 

The ballistic galvanometer reversing switch 
E is now reversed. To make an observation ; 
the current switch being in the Y position 
and current at H,uax.> link L is suddenly 
removed and the throw observed. Twice this 
throw gives the B change from B,nax. to Q, 
and hence gives B at Q. 

To observe the B at a point R, where H is 
the same as at Q but on the ascending portion 
of the loop ; the initial procedure is as before 
except that the current switch must be 
held at X, then the link L removed before 


throwing over to the Y position, which is 
now done. The throw is then observed when 
link L is suddenly inserted. Twice this 
throw gives the B change from R to T. 

Several precautions must be observed when 
making observations on hysteresis loops and on 
permeability tests. 

{a) If the magnetisation is accidentally taken above 
the point under observation, demagnetisation by 
repeated reversals must be carried out until the field 
is reduced to a value somewhat below that being 
observed, before proceeding. 

(6) In performing any operation on a hysteresis 
loop where the cycle is interrupted at any point 
such as P, for the purposes of observation or adjust- 
ment, after this has been made, the cycle should be 
continued on from that point, in the proper direction 
to Binax. and then to Hq when switching off. 

(c) The temperature of the ring must not be 
allowed to rise appreciably during a test ; for 
this reason, when observing a hysteresis loop with 
Hmax. — 100, as many observations as can with 
accuracy be made should be made, using the reman- 
ence point as the point of reference. The currents 
need only be switched on and cycled for a second 
or two and then switched off so as to bring the ring 
to Brein. ready for an observation to be taken 
onwards from that point. 

{d) As a check on the measurements it is desirable 
to observe one or two points on the loop by arriving 
at them in different ways. This will show whether 
viscosity effects are occurring, scale errors, time 
effects on the ballistic galvanometer, etc. 

When observing an hysteresis loop on soft material 
with Hmax. say 100, it is essential to change the 
shunt reading H on to a low value when determin- 
ing that part of the loop between Brem. and H, say 
— 5, in order to obtain accurate readings of H, 
hence the cycle must bo interrupted at Brem.j i>^> 
H=0, and the Brem. used as a point of reference. 
Caro must be taken to short-circuit the low-reading 
shunts before completing the cycle to -Hmax. im- 
mediately before switching off. 

(iii.) Determination of Hysteresis Loss li 
and Steinmetz Ooefficierit y . — For soft materials 
and with Bmax. = 10,000 the 
curve may bo plotted as 
in Fig. 30 and the area of 
the half loop measured by 
planiinoter. The plani- 
meter should be calibrated 
on the same squared paper 
as the curve is plotted, and 
not by any markings in sq. cm. on it unless 
the paper is of exceptional quality. 

The hysteresis loss is given by the equation 
/i=:7;B’-‘®=area whole HB loop/47r, ergs per c.c., 
the area being expressed in HB units. 

The coefficient y is obtained from the expres- 
sion h = (Note. 10 000^*« =2-512 x 10®.) 

In measuring the hysteresis loss for a loop 
viith Hmax. = R necessary to plot in 
two parts as in Fig. 31. If this is not done 
the loop will be so narrow that it is impossible 
to measure the area gCccurafely, 
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In a very well annealed soft iron the may 
be only 0-8 with Hinax. = 10^* 

B 

10000 
8000 


Fig. 31. 

(iv.) MolUnger's Quick -winding Aj^paratus for 
Bing Specimens . — ^For rapid tests on rings of sheet 
material, more particularly in connection, with total 
loss measurements, Mollinger has developed a system 
of 100 turns for the magnetising winding, each turn 
consisting of a hinged conductor with a conical plug 
end fitting into a corresponding socket on the next 
one. They are connected in groups of ten to an 
excentric device below by means of which they can 
at one operation all be connected in series forming 
a uniform winding over the ring. 

The mean diameter of the rings so tested is about 
27 cm. so that the magnetising force for 1 ampere 
is only about 1. Such a winding is very suitable 
for tests of total losses in the region whore H is not 
greater than 10 — 15, but the method is not suitable 
for permeability tests except in low fields, owing to 
the large current required. 
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III. Ma-Gnetio Measueements on ■ 
Bods and Bars 

(A) Measurements in Moderate Fields 
(H 0 TO 500) 

§ (23) Magnetometer Method. — This is 
one of the oldest methods and gives quite 
reliable results for certain kinds of tests. For 
such a method the specimens should be either 
in the form of an ellipsoid, in which the 
demagnetisation field can be calculated, or 
the rod should be 
long compared to 
its diameter. 

For general 
purposes the 
magnetometer 
should be a sus- 
pended needle 
with a mirror, 
and it may be 
used swinging 
freely under the 
control of the 
earth’s horizontal 
magnetic field 
only. 

(i.) Single- pole 
Method. — One 
arrangement of 
apparatus is shown in the accompanying 
diagram {Fiy. 32). 

In this ‘‘ one-pole ” arrangement, as it may 
be termed, the specimen is in a vertical 
position inside the, solenoid S, which is longer 
than the rod by a few cm. to give a reason- 



FiG. 32. — ^Magnetometer Method 
for Tests on Bods. 


ably uniform field over the whole length of 
the rod (apart from its own demagnetising 
field). 

The magnetometer is set up at the same 
level as the upper end of the rod and at a 
distance from it so that a convenient deflection 
is obtained for the range of magnetisation 
being investigated. This distance should not 
be more than about one-tpiarter the length of 
the rod, 

A compensating coil CO is also set up and 
adjusted in position so as to annul the effect 
of the emj)ty solenoid on the magnetometer. 

In making this adjustment the iron is 
removed from the solenoid and a fairly large 
current switched on. Coil CO is now gradually 
moved until no effect is observed on the 
magnetometer when the current is reversed. 

The set-up is in such a direction .that the 
line joining the end of the l)ar to the magneto- 
meter is at right angles to the needle 
itself. 

Since the rod is in the vertical component 
of the earth’s magnetic field it may be neces- 
sary to allow for this in some tests, or to com- 
pensate by a second winding on the solenoid 
carrying a suitably adjusted current. 

Additional compensation for the action of 
this on the magnetometer may be required 
in the form of an additional coil eorresx)onding 
to CO. 

The reversing key and ammeter for reading 
H with the associated resistances are similar 
to those used in the ring tost (Tig. 28). 

In calibrating the magnetometer it is, of 
course, necessary to know or determine the 
controlling field and to see that no extended 
masses of iron are near enough to cause vari- 
able effects on the magnetometer needle. The 
measurement of the force due to the earth’s 
magnetism may be made by any of the usual 
methods of measuring the intensity of its 
horizontal component. 

A direct calibration of the magnetometer 
may also be mAde by providing a single turn 
of wire 50 cm. in diameter, set uj) so that the 
magnetometer needle is at its centre and the 
plane of the <,u)il is in the plane of the 
needle. 

If a current of 0*5 ampere is sent through 
this a suitable deflection will be obtained. 
Readings should be taken with the current in 
each direction. 

Another method of calibration is to use a 
well-aged bar magnet, which can be placed 
in a cradle at a standard distance from the 
magnetometer. The magnet should be turned 
end for end and the mean of the two deflections 
taken. The moment of the magnet will be 
determined by some absolute method such as 
the previous method. 

Galibraiion of Set-up . — Let N (Tig. 33) be tlie 
position of the magnetometer and A B the poles of 
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the magnet. Tlieii if S«= cross-sectional area of test 
rod, A B positions of poles, andH the horizontal com- 
portent of the earth’s field, we have 


/ j AN^H tan 0 

S{1-(AN/BN)3}* 

^ Hence 

/ B tan e+H. 

Big. 33. If length of the test rod is 

4 times the distance d it will be 
sufficiently accurate to take (d/l)^ as the correcting 
factor in the denominator. 

For the calibration of the magnetometer we have, 
using the 1 turn circle of wire of radius a carrying 
current I amperes and producing a deflection 6^, 


Another position of the specimen with 
regard to the magnetometer is as ia Fig. 35. 


Fig. 35. 


When the magnetometer needle is very small 
compared to a the expression for B becomes 


B= 


aY 


H tan d+H, 


Fhere a = distance from centre of rod to needle, 
Z= length of ellipsoid, 

■V= volume of ellipsoid. 


ocL 'k£tn Oq 

If a bar magnet is used to calibrate the magneto- 
meter 

a® tan 0^ 

where M= moment of magnet and a = distance of its 
centre from magnetometer. 

In some cases the rod or wire being tested 
may have so large a cross-sectional area S 
that the defiection cannot be kept on the scale 
without making d too large. In this case a 
more powerful field than the earth’s magnetic 
field may be applied by means of a bar magnet 
placed under the magnetometer. 

Convenient maidmum dimensions to' suit 
this method of testing are 

Length of specimen, 1 metre. 

Eiameter of specimen., 3 mm. 

Distance of magnetometer from end of 
specimen, 25 cm. 

(ii.) Variations of this Method . — A variation 
on this method is to place the specimen in 


Test 

Rod 


fi|l j jp 

CompensoUno 

Coti 


Fia. 34. 


the shown in plan in the diagram 

{Fig. 34) with respect to the magnetometer. 
For this case 

o . Ao 

The distance AB between the “ poles ” of 
tlie bar is a quantity depending on its shape 
and distribution of magnetism. 

For an ellipsoid length I 

AB=|. 


(iii.) End C err eotiorcs.— -for the determina 
tion of H the correction for the ends may 
become important in the case of materials 
of high permeability. The formula for tins 
correction is given in § ( 10). It is of the form 
H=Ho - aB. 

The following table gives the value of a 
for various values of the ratio length/diameter 
in the case of ellipsoidal and cylindrical rods : 


_ .. Length 
Diameter' 

(Ellipsoid). 

(Cylinder).* 

20 

0-00676 

0-00714 

50 

0-001446 

0-001466 

100 

0-000430 

0-000410 

200 

0-000125 

0-000118 

300 

O-OOOOCO 

0-000056 

600 

0-000024 

0-000022 


* 0. B. Mann, “ tlber EntmagTiotisierirngfaktoron 
kreiszylindrischer Stabe,” Inaug. Dias., Berlin, 1805. 


In deducing the results, a convenient way 
of applying the end correction is to draw a 
line through the origin whose slope is l/a as 
in the diagram {Fig. 36). Here OX is the 
line giving a new axis for 
measuring the true effective 
H acting on the bar. 


X X, 



O Y 

Fig. 30. 


The magnetometer methods 
allow more possihilitios in. 
certain measurements than 
methods using a ballistics 
galvanometer because tli© 
magnetometer measures the static B directly whereas 
ballLstio instruments measure change in B. 

The magnetometer method is useful for experi- 
ments on the viscosity effects when a magnetic 
condition is attained very slowly or by small in- 
crements. In the study of effects depending on time 
the method is specially useful. 

The “ one polo ” method, iu which the specimen 
is vertical, may be considered as the best method 
from most points of view. It does not necessitate 
an accurate estimation of the position of the effective 
poles of the rod in the way that the two other positions 
req[uire. 
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Tile method is suited to investigation on the effects | 
due to tension on the specimen since •weights can be 
hung dhectly on the xods or wires being tested. 

(iv.) Ballistic Galmnoyneter . — Tests on long 
rods can also be carried out using a search 
coil to measure B instead of the magnetometer. 
This method with the ballistic galvanometer 
is more flexible in regard to calibration {i.e. 
obtaining a suitable deflection with various 
sizes of specimens) on account of ease both of 
adjusting sensitivity and of calibration. 

The same corrections to H will, of course, 
apply as in the case of the magnetometer. 

In using a ballistic galvanometer care must 
he taken when testing long rods to see that 
there is no direct action on the galvanometer 
due to the poles of the rod. This is easily 
tested by disconnecting the B search coil and 
short-circuiting the galvanometer leads going 
to it. No deflection should be observable 
when a considerable magnetisation of the rod 
is reversed in direction. 

§ (24) Hopkinsoit Bar aitd Yoke.^ — 
Hopkinson was the inventor of the system of 
embedding the ends of a test bar into a massive 
yoke for the purpose of securing approximate 
endlessness. In his original yoke, the bar 
was in two parts abutting against one another 
near the middle of the yoke. The search 
coil D could be slipped in and out between 
the two sections of the magnetising winding as 
in the sketch (Fig. 37). The search coil D was 
arranged with a spring so that when one of 
the test rods T was suddenly pulled away from 
T', the search coil jumped out of the field. 



EiG. 37. — ^Hopkinson Bar and Yoke. 


This allowed the flux in the bars to be measured 
on a ballistic galvanometer. 

The main objection to the method is the 
joint between the ends of the bars. The 
leakage is large and occurs at the very place 
where the search coil is. 

§ (25) Ewino Double Bab Two-lbe-gth 
Test. — This method of testing bars is a yoke 
method in which two similar bars of the 
material being tested are provided. 

The apparatus is shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph [Fig. 38a) and consists of two 
pairs of magnetising coils. The shorter pair is 
exactly half the length of the longer pair and 
contains half the number of magnetising turns. 
Both pairs are provided with search coils for 
measuring. 

The bars should he accurately turned to 

^ “Magnetisation of Iron,” JPhil. Trms.y 1885 (2), 
IJ. 455. 


standard dimensions and should be uniform. 
The yokes (Fig. 38) consist of a pair of similar 



Fig. 38. — Ewing Two-length Test. 


blocks of annealed soft iron with accurate and 
parallel holes to fit the bars with a clearance 
of a few hundredths of a mm. on the diameter. 



Fig. 38a. — E wing Double Bar Two-length Apparatus. 


Let L he the length between the yokes in 
test(l), X/2 the length in test (2) ; Ii, I 2 the 
currents for the same value of B ; Hj, the 
apparent values of the field, neglecting the 
air gaps ; N the number of turns on the lower 
magnetising coils, and n the ampere turns 
used in the yokes and air gap; H the true 
value of the field. Then 

„ __47r KTIj. •«. _4 :t NI^ 

10 L 10 I”’ 

\ n /NL \ 

" ®)-H- nj . 

Thiw «.= NIa-NIi 

and H=^{2NI,-NI,) 

In carrying out the test the bars are first 
inserted in the long coils and the yokes fitted 
on, abutting against the ends of the bobbin 
on which the magnetising coils are wound. 
A series of observations of apparent H and 
B are taken in the ordinary way and plotte<l. 

: The bars are now removed and a similar test 
made on them in the short magnetising coils. 
Careful demagnetisation 

must carried out J 

before carrying out this 
second test. y — 77/^ H sf 

The two curves are | j / H, * 
plotted on the same sheet uj 

and will appea r as shown I ¥ 

in Fig. 39. 

The two curves ob- Fig. 89. 

tained are drawn in full 
and marked 1 and 2 respectively. Tho true 
curve (dotted) is then obtained by reading 
off Hi and H, and setting back from Hi a 
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distance equal to Hg - Hj, thus giving the true 
value of the magnetising force corresponding 
to the induction Bq. 

To secure the most accurate results a second 
series of tests is made, interchanging the bars ; 
certain differences between the bars and joints 
with the yokes will be eliminated. 

The main use of this method is in standard- 
ising bars which are afterwards to be used in 
the Ewing permeability bridge. It is a some- 
what laborious method of carrying out mag- 
netic tests. 


§ (26) Ewing Permeability Bridge.^ — 
This is a method of testing in which a com- 



FlG. 40. — Ewing Permeability Bridge. 


parison is made between the bar being tested 
and a standard bar whose curve is known. 
The bridge is shown in the accompanying 
photograph {Fig. 40) and diagram (Fig. 41). 

The HB curve of the rod to be tested is 
determined by finding the ratio of the 
magnetising force which has to be applied 
to the specimen to that 
force which has to be 

applied to the standard 
rod in order that the B 
may be the same in 

both. The HB curve of 
^ the standard bar being 
known, that of the speci- 
men is thus determined. 

EiG. 41 . The equality of B in 

the two rods is obtained 
by varying the number of turns in the 

magnetising winding surrounding one or 

other of the rods whilst the same current 
flows through both windings. 

This equality of B is determined by observ- 
ing when the magnetic potential difference 
between the yokes is zero. 

Prom the yokes two long curved horns 
project as shown in Fig. 41. In the gap 
between these is a narrow box containing a 
short compass needle and pointer. It indi- 
cates when there is no induction from one 
yoke to the other through the horns. This 
can only occur when the total induction in 
^ Bleetrkian, xxxvh. 41. 


each rod is the same, and hence (if the rods 
are of the same cross-sectional area) when 
the B is the same. 

As will be seen in the photograjih, there are 
two sets of plugs. These enable any number 
(up to 200) of turns to be applied uniformly 
to the specimen and standard rod respectively ; 
the resistance of the internal circuits is so 
arranged that the current remains constant 
when the number of turns on either magnetis- 
ing coil is changed. 

The procedure in testing consists in placing 
a standard bar in one magnetising coil and 
the test bar in the other coil and clamping 
up. The current is now switched on and the 
bars demagnetised down, using the reversing 
switch on the apparatus. 

When the demagnetisation has been com- 
pleted and no current is flowing, the compass 
needle is brought into the free and zero position 
by means of the control magnet underneath. 

A magnetising current (preferably corre- 
sponding to an exact value of B in the standard 
rod) is now applied and repeatedly reversed. 
The number of turns on the test rod magnetis- 
ing coil is now varied until the compass needle 
remains at zero after any reversal of current. 

The ratio of turns thus determined gives 
the ratio of the applied H to each bar and 
hence gives the H required to produce the 
particular value of B under observation. 

The apparatus does not lend itself readily 
to the determination of hysteresis loops. 

If widely varying materials are to be tested 
a range of standard bars of corresponding 
qualities is desirable so as to avoid the com- 
parison of very unequal materials such as cast 
iron against mild steel. 

Rods having holes bored right through them ® 
are valuable for producing, artificially, standard 
rods equivalent to less permeable material. 

Greater accuracy can be obtained by making 
comparisons against two different standards, 
one slightly poorer and one slightly better 
in magnetic quality than, the test bar. 

The apparatus is very easy to work with 
and results can be quickly obtained. A 
battery, ammeter, and rheostat are the only 
auxiliary apparatus required. 

§ (27) Dtt Bois Magnetic Balance. ^ — This 
method makes use of the tractive effect 
between two magnetised surfaces near together. 
In the Du Bois apparatus the tractive force is 
not measured on a section of the test piece 
itself but across a narrow air gap at a large 
surface in. the yoke circuit. The apparatus is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 42. 

The surfaces are well finished and plane; 
the air gap between the pole pieces and the 
pivoted bar yoke piece is about 0-25 mm. at 
each end. The length of specimen tested is 

* A. Camphell, F.P.L. CoUecUd UmarclieB, ii. No. 10. 

® H. du Bois, Electrician, 1892, xxix. 448. 


Magnetio 

Needle 
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about 30 cm,, and a field of 500 gauss can be 
obtained in the magnetising coil. 

Tbe specimen is inserted in the yoke pieces 
and the weight slid along until the beam rocks 
over breaking con- 


w 



tact with the locat- 
ing stop I. 

The position of 
the weight gives a 
measure of the flux, 

P — . — ‘which is approxi- 
^ mately proportional 

Fig, 42.— ]>u Bois Magnetic ® specimen. 

Balance. The apparent H 

given by the current 
must be corrected for the leakage effects due 
to the gaps. This is a constant quantity for a 
particular position of the weight and for a 
j)articular instrument. It is determined by 
differences using a standard bar whose curve 
is known. 

§ (28) Holden’s Peemeability Bridoe.^ — 
This bridge is similar to the Ewing bridge 
in that the test rod is compared against 
a standard rod by determining equality of 
induction in the two bars. In the Holden 
bridge, however, it is the current that is varied 
in the magnetising winding surrounding the 
test specimen, so that it is the ratio of two 
currents that gives the ratio of H in the test 
specimen to H in the standard rod. 

The equality of induction is determined by 
tlie help of a small magnetic needle, as in the 
Ewing bridge, but no horns are used. 

§ (29) Yoke Method using Search Coils 
TO MEASURE H.^ — In this apparatus, shown 
in Fig. 43, the speci- 



men (rod or flat bar) 
is clamped (by suit- 
able split end-pieces 
EE bored or cut to 
suit the size of bar 
being tested) be- 
tween circular yokes 
YY built up of ring 
stampings. 

The magnetising 
coil C is of sufficient 
weight to enable 
magnetising fields 
up to H = 1000 to 
be obtained, and 
compensating coils 
KK can be included 
to correct for leak- 
age if desirable. 

In testing large bars (2-5 cm. diameter) tbe 
compensating coils are necessary on account of 
the large flux carried by the 'yokes; these 

^ Parsliall and Hobart, Engineering, 1 898, Ixv. 2. 

2 Gumlich, Magnetische Mesmngen, p. 140; Camp- 
bell and Dye, “ The Magnetic Testing of Bars of 
Straight or Curved Form,” Journ. IF.E.t Dec. 1915, 
llv. 35. 


Fig. 43. — Hing Yoke for 
General Magnetic Testing 
on Bods and Bars. 


latter also have turns wound spaced as 
shown. 

On large bars of the size mentioned, accuracy 
can be obtained to 1 per cent for values of 
H>30, and on smaller bars, where the ratio 
of length to diameter is much greater, trust- 
worthy results can be obtained in much 
smaller fields. 

For round rods, annular search coils wmund 
on brass tube are used for measuring H as 
described in the section on measurement of 
magnetic field. On thin rods (6 mm. diameter) 
it has been found quite satisfactory to use 
two or more thin long H search coils wound 
on glass slips about 5 mm. wide and 40 mm. 
long. These are lightly bound round the 
circumference of a thin brass tube fitting 
snugly over the rod and provided with a B 
coil in a very shallow groove at the middle. 
Search coils of this type are more reliable 
than tbe annular type but are rather trouble 
some to make. 

For flat bars, flat search coils for H are usea 
and fit very close against the surface ; it is 
desirable to use one on each side of the bar 
and connect them in series. 

The circuits and connections used in making 
tests udth this apparatus are similar to those 
for ring samples {Fig. 28, § (21)) as far as the 
application of the magnetising current is con- 
cerned, except that the galvanometer 0^ is 
calibrated to measure current and is used 
merely as a rough guide. 

The circuits for the ballistic galvanometer 
are conveniently arranged as shown in the 
following diagram {Fig. 44) : 


Co/Vs \ Reversing 

Rq Charge Suiitoh 
over Su/iioh 

Fig. 44. — Ballistic Galvanometer Circuits for Bing 
Yoke Tests. 

The calibration for H is made by adjusting 
Rh with the change-over switch in the H 
position. 

If Ng . 5= area-turns of search coil for H; 

Throw desired for (H = 100) is, say, x ; 

then mutual inductance must bo set so 
that 1 ampere reversed through it gives, 
say, 100 divisions. 

In this case M=N 2 . s x 100/a; microhenries. 

The B calibration is exactly similar to that 
for the ring test ; the change-over switch 
being in the B position and Rb being adjusted 
until a throw of 100 divisions is obtained 
corresponding to B = 10 000. 

The method is slower to operate than tbe 
ring method, since observations have to be 
made alternately on H and B at any given 


To Secondary of Mutual 


Magnetising Cirouit I^-fi 
similar to ® 

^ ring test 
fsea Fin. 98) 
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point on tlie curve ; that on H by reversing 
a steady current I in the magnetising winding 
whilst the galvanometer switch is in the H 
position. The B throw is then taken by again 
reversing the same steady current I, the ballistic 
galvanometer switch being in the B position. • 
In carrying out hysteresis tests, or when 
observing coercive field and remanence, care 
must be taken to observe the deflections with 
accuracy, since, in general, it cannot be 
assumed that H is zero when the current has 
been reduced to zero. 

Thus, in the diagram (Fig. 45) assume that 
the material under test is at a tip point P of 
an hysteresis loop in a cyclic 
P condition by repeated re- 
versals of the current Imax.* 
On switching off the magnet- 
_ ising current the induction 
s 8 0 F A along the upper part 

.ITiG. 45. of the loop to some point Q 
which corresponds to a small 
magnetising force OB, and may be either posi- 
tive or negative, according to whether the 
coercive magnetomotive force of the yoke is 
greater or less than that due to the specimen. 

This point Q is determined by observing 
the H throw when switching from Hmax. fo 
zero current, then observing the throw from 
zero to - Hinax.* The difference between these 
throws gives OB. 

To observe the induction at the point Q 
the throw for a reversal of Bmax. is first taken 
and then the throw from Bmax. to the switching- 
off position. Twice this latter throw sub- 
tracted from Binax. gives BQ. 

The point Q should be determined with 
some care as it is a valuable point to use as a 
datum for further observations on remanence 
and coercive force. 

To determine points on the right of Q on 
the hysteresis loop the following procedure is 
adopted. Determine Q as mentioned above, 
now switch the magnetising current to some 
small positive value. The magnetising revers- 
ing switch is in the Y position (see Fig. 28) 
for this operation, L being out. Having 
cycled, arrived at P, and then removed link 
L, the cycle of magnetisation is arrested at 
some point T. 

Now switch magnetising current off and 
observe BE throw in passing from T to Q. 
Repeat for B, observing TP - QB or observe 
PA - TP directly in switching from Hmax. fjo T. 

Even when only remanence and coercive 
force are reqiiired it is desirable to observe 
one or two points Q, R, T in the neighbour- 
hood of R, and similarly at S to observe a 
point above and below this point. 

Uniformity of B along the specimen can 
be tested by using a differential B coil consist- 
ing of two similar windings in opposition of 
say 20 turns, each close over the rod and 


spaced 7 or 8 cm. apart with the H and B 
search coils between. 

Some differential H search coils show 
considerable divergence of H readings when 
turned end for end on the specimen, the 
mean plane of the coil occupying the same 
position in each case. This discrepancy in 
the readings of the apparent BE is due to 
want of uniformity in the induction in the 
specimen, and, at the same time, want of 
uniformity in the distribution of windings of 
the search coil. 

If precautions are taken to secure uniformity 
of B in the specimen, and the search coil is a 
uniform one, the rehability of the readings for 
H is to about 1 gauss, except in the case of 
specimens of very permeable material in the 
region of their maximum permeability. 

There is considerable difficulty in construct- 
ing differential search coils for H to give a 
greater sensitiveness on the ballistic galvano- 
meter than 1 division for BE reversed = 1 gauss. 

§ (30) Mokris and Langford. — ^Method of 
Magnetic Testing by Uniform Bate of Change 
of Plux.^ In this interesting method the 
constant electromotive force induced in a 
secondary winding over the specimen connected 
to any galvanometer, when the flux is made to 
vary at a uniform rate, is used as a means of 
measuring the permeabihty and of determining 
the hysteresis losses in magnetic materials. 

If there is a total flux 4> in a ring, produced 
by current I in the primary winding, when 
the current I is varied in any manner there 
will be an E.M.P. induced in the secondary 
equal to n . d^jdt, where ?4= turns in secondary. 
The total change of flux in time 

If now d^jdt = constant b, then 
nf^^dt- bn(t^ — 

If E= constant E.M.F. induced, then 

, Ex 10® 

0 = — -, 

% 

and total change of flux 

#2 ■” *^ 1^1 = ^(^2 '^ l ) = ~ (^2 ” ^ l )‘ 

Hence if E is Icnown, a magnetisation curve 
can be obtained from a knowledge of current 
and time. 

The method of carrying out such a procedure 
is given in Fig. 46. 

The voltage induced in S is balanced by the 
fall of potential along rj carrying a known 
current. A zero reading of the galvanometer 
indicates when this is true. The manipulation 
consists, therefore, in varying the flux in the 
^ Proc. Phys. Soc.y 1911. 
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ring specimen in such a manner as to keep 
the galvanometer at zero. This can be done 
with some practice with considerable accuracy. 

The specially constructed resistance A 
carries two contacts a, 6, whereby a smooth 

7b Poteiithmet6y‘ 



FlO. 46. — ^Uniform liate of Change Method 
of measming B. 

continuous adjustment can be made. The 
battery circuit is closed, and, at the same 
instant, sliders a and b are moved from 
opposite ends of the resistance A at such a 
rate as to keej) the average deflection of the 
galvanometer zero. The primary current is 
measured on a potentiometer, and the exact 
times at which it has convenient values is 
recorded on a chronograph. 

The circuits can be simplified if a deflection 
is used instead of a potentiometer method for 
determining E, but in this case there is 
difficulty in interpreting the results whilst 
the galvanometer is attaining its steady 
deflection. 

The chief value of the method hes in its 
accuracy of determination of B for very 
slow changes in H, whereby viscosity effects 
may be studied. Accurate measurements of 
change in B can be made when the change 
occupies as long as five minutes. 

The method has been used by Stroud in 
an investigation on the Steinmetz coefficient 
of transformer iron, stalloy, and cast-iron.^ 

§ (31) Bureau oe Standards Method for 
Bars. 2 — The underlying principle of this 
method is to approximate to the condition 
of applying at every part of the magnetic 
circuit a magnetomotive force proportional 
to the reluctance at that point. By this 
means the lines of magnetic induction are 



Big. 47. — ^Bureau of Standards Method for 
Standard Bars. 


entirely confined to the test bar and yokes 
so that the leakage is zero. 

The magnetic circuit and windings are as 
shown in Fig. 47. 

^ P. Stroud, Ph]/s. Soc. Proc., 1911-12, xxiv. 238. 

® “ Determination of Magnetic Induction in 
Straight Bars,” Bidl. Bur. Stds., 1909-10, vi. 31. 


tr is the test rod ; ar is an auxiliary rod 
and may he one already standardised. 

A and T are the main magnetising windings 
and consist of 10 layers of insulated wire 
wound very carefully. The commencing layer 
rests in a screw-cut groove, and succeeding 
layers are wound in the same direction so 
as to he in the groove formed by adjacent 
turns of the layer underneath. 

The constant of these windings is H^lOO I, 
where I is measured in amperes. Fields of 
350 may be obtained for short periods. JJ are 
windings to compensate for the reluctance of 
the joints ; they are in series on an inde- 
pendent circuit. 

The search coils for measuring B are disposed 
as shown, symmetrically, on the test rod, 
t centrally and jj in two halves at each end, 
but not too near the yokes ; a test coil a similar 
to t is applied to bar ar. 

These search coils are each distributed over 
a considerable length of the rod so as to 
smooth out local variations in the magnetic 
properties of the specimen. 

(i.) Calibration, (a) For H. — The calibration for 
H is Obtained from the dimensions of the various 
magnetising and compensating windings, each of 
which may be carrying different currents. 

A calculation for the central point of the test 
magnetising coil shows that the correction to be 
applied to the ordinary formula for an infinite 
solenoid is only about Od per cent in the case of a 
solenoid 30 cm. long. 

In the actual case considered the constant of the 
solenoid is H = 100*53 I. The measurement of H 
is made by determining, on a potentiometer, the 
fall of potential E over a standard resistance of 1 *0063 
ohms in series with the magnetising coil so that 

H==1001. 

(b) For B. — The calibration for B is made in the 
ordinary way from the knowledge of sectional areas of 
the rod and number of turns Ng in the B search coil 

The calibration of the ballistio galvanomtjter is 
made by moans of a mutual induotometor of special 
design consisting of two concentric cylindrical coils, 
one of which can be smoothly withdrawn from tho 
other without rotation, by means of a screwed spindle. 

It k indicated that the B can bo measured by a 
null method if the curreaJb through tho mutual is 
revemed simultaneously with tho magnetising curront. 

If the mutual carries tho same i:)rimary curront as 
tho magnetising coil, then for zero deflection 

X 10“® henries. 


and H=DxI, where D— constant. 


Hence 




For a particular set-up /x, = constant xM. No 
mention is made of the double throw which results 
on account of eddy currents and viscosity in the 
specimen, unless the galvanometer is of exceptionally 
long period and some compensating eddy currents 
are incorporated into the mutual inductance, in the 
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form^ of a closed tertiary winding or solid metal 
cirGiiit ; sucli double ** kick ” on the galvanometer 
is very troublesomo and greatly detracts from the 
accuracy wliicli otherwise appertains to a null method. 

The complete circuits in the set-up are as 
shown in Fig. 48 below. 



The letters have the same reference as in 
Fig. 47, illustrating the bars and yokes. 

Three independent batteries are used, one 
for the test and auxiliary magnetising circuits, 
one for the compensating circuits, and one for 
the mutual inductance circuit. 

The ^current reversing switches and the Eve 
keys 'K are all conveniently mounted together 
on a board for operation by the lingers in 
any desired manner. The procedure is as 
follows : 

The specimen having been carefully 
demagnetised, an appropriate magnetising 
current is applied. Switches ST and SJ are 
repeatedly reversed and resistances RA and 
RJ adjusted until the three test coils t, j, and a 
indicate the same change in flux. With the 
key Kg on the point t - a equality of flux in 
the test and auxiliary rods is first secured. 
The key is now cliangod to t and a balance 
obtained indicating uniformity of magnetisa- 
tion of the test rod. 

The throw is then taken from the test coil t 
or a balance obtained using the mutual with 
its opposed secondary 7n. 

The hysteresis loop corresponding to any 
desired value of B (maximum) or H (maximum) 
may also be determined. The guiding prin- 
ciple is that the induction for the steady cyclic 
state is first adjusted to uniformity along the 
bar, and then, when a desired point on the 
loop has been obtained for the test rod, 
uniformity of induction at this point is again 



Fia. 


obtained by adjustment of resistances R-,J 
and RjA. 

§ (32) General Remarks on Yoke Mag- 
netic OmctriTS. — Yoke methods in general 
include the following general principles as 
shown in the accompanying 
typical diagram (Fig, 49). 

N= total number of turns 
on magnetising coil, 

Lq= length of magnetising 
coil, 

calculated H for magnetising winding, 
length of specimen between yoke and 
magnetising coil, 
section of specimen, 

Li=::mean length of yoke, 

S= section of yoke, 

X=: effective length of the two air gaps 
(between specimen and yoke), 
(resection of the two air gaps, 

/x== permeability of specimen, 
permeability of yoke, 

B=:flux density in specimen, 
total flux. 


Tben 


cl>=: 


047rNI 


JjQ/Sfj. + tjs/j. + X/cr -f- Jji/S/iii 


()47rNI 


L0(1 + I/Lq -f- \sfi/LQ<T -(- Li.9ya78iUiLo)/®/a’ 


also 

Hence 

Ho 


4>=B6‘ and 


B 

'Ho* 


047rNI 


[lo'^Eo^+LSmJ)' 


Trua ouruB 


This is approximately equal to 

where Hi == calculated H for the magnetising 
winding alone, and Hq = true H. 

From this it is seen that the effect of the 
yoke and air gaps, etc., is to shear the perme^ 
ability curve as shown in Fig. 50. 

In some cases it is possible to apply these 
corrections for H from 
a knowledge of the 
quantities involved. Deal- 
ing with the three terms 
in the bracket in order, I 
can bo made quite small 
by designing the magnetis- 
ing coil to come right up 
to the inner faces of the 
yoke. This correction is 
strictly proportional to H 
and can he made about 1 per cent to 1-5 
per cent of H for a rod with free length of 
30 cm. The correction for the air gaps is 
not so certainly determinable, but with well- 
fitting rods in accui'ately bored yokes might 
be of the order of 3 per cent or 4 per cent in 



Fig. 50. — Shearing 
Effect of lleluct- 
aneq of f xternal 
Magnetic Circuit. 
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tke worst part of the curve, i.e. where /a is a 
maximum ; this correction is proportional to B. 

The correction term for the jmke can be 
determined by first obtaining the permeability 
of the yoke. This is easily done in the case 
of a symmetrical yoke as in Fig. 51, since the 
yoke can be wound with a 
few magnetising turns and 
a search coil and tested as 
a closed magnetic circuit. 

In a good design of yoke, 
SymmetricalYoke. the section will be from 40 
to 50 times that of the 
specimen, and hence the B will range from 0 to 
about 200, so that high permeability for very 
small values of B is a desirable quality in the 
yoke. Tor this reason very well annealed soft 
iron is desirable. A value of /a equal to 250 to 
300 may be expected in a good sample. This 
II will be nearly constant so that this correction 
is also approximately proportional to H. It 
may reach a value of 10 per cent of H if the 
value of B in the specimen is about 10 000. It 
becomes almost negligible at high values of H. 

The total effective correction to be applied 
is most accurately carried out by making 
measurements on a standard bar whose curve 
has been determined by a standard method. 

§ (33) Permeameteks.^ — One of the earliest 
types of permeameter 
is that introduced by 
Kopsel in 1890, and 
improved by Kath, 
1898.2 

In this instrument 
the induction is 
measured by means of 
a suspended or pivoted 
coil in a narrow cylin- 
drical gap in the yoke 
of the apparatus. A sectional plan is shown 
in Fig. 52. 

The specimen PQ is clamped in the massive 
yokes J. These have a narrow annular air 
gap at A in which swings, under control, a 
moving coil, through which a constant small 
current is maintained. 

The deflection of the coil is proportional to 
the gap flux, which is approximately propor- 
tional to the induction in the specimen. 

Compensating windings C are provided on 
the yokes near the air gaps. The object of 
these is to neutralise, in the air gap, the mag- 
netisation of the yokes by the ends of the main 
magnetising coil. They are shunted by a 
variable resistance, and the combination is 
connected in series in the magnetising circuit. 



Pig. 52.— Kopsel 
Permeameter. 



1 Ewing, Mag. Ind. p. 373, and Burrows, Bull. Bur. 
Stds., 1915, xi. 101. 

A. Kopsel, “ Apparat zur Bestimmung der 
magnetischen Eigenschaften des Eisens in absoliiten 
Maas iind directer Ablesung,” B.T.Z., April 1894. xv 
214 ; Zath, B.T.Z., 1898, xix. 411 ; Eohr, B.T.Z., 
1898, xix. 713 ; Gans and Goldschmidt, B.CBZ.. 1896, 
xvii. 372. 


The adjustment is made by switching on a 
large magnetising current and adjusting the 
shunt resistance until a zero deflection is 
obtained. No test rod is in the apparatus for 
this adjustment. 

The instrument is set up with the axis of 
the specimen at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. 

The winding and control force of the 
moving coil are so designed that in order to 
make the pointer read B directly on the scale 
the small current in the moving coil is set to 
a value equal to 50/8 in milliamperea, S being 
the section of the test specimen in sq. cm. 

The H given by the magnetising coil is equal 
to 100 1 (i being measured in amperes). 

To carry out a test, the specimen is inserted 
in the yokes and magnetising coil, and clamped 
up. It is then carefully demagnetised below 
the lowest value of induction at which the 
test is to be taken. 

The current in the moving coil is set to the 
required value so as to give direct reading 
values of B. Since the apparatus reads B 
statically, readings may be taken by increasing 
H step by step if so desired, but more reliable 
results are obtained by successive reversals, 
taking the mean of readings to left and right 
of the zero for each point. 

The hysteresis loop may also be determined 
by interrupting the cycle at any desired point 
and observing current H and deflection B 
corresponding to it. 

The apparatus may be considered useful as 
a comparative method, hut the results must be 
corrected by determination of the eiTors of 
the instrument with the help of standard bars 
whose magnetio properties are known other- 
wise. A series of standard bars and strip 
bundles of various sections and qualities of 
material should be provided, so that a standard 
may be used of similar properties to any of 
the various types of magnetio materials it is 
desired to test. 

With care in making the tests and in apply- 
ing the corrections appropriate to the quality 
and size of specimen tested, results accurate 
to about 5 per cent in H may he obtained. 

The apparatus lends itself readily to tests 
on strips cut from sheet material. 

§ (34) The Tahy Peemeambtee.® Theory. 
— The following diagram {Fig. 53) indicates 
the principle of this permeameter. 

In it M is a magnetising coil wound on a 
solid iron core which is divided in the centre 
and contains an adjustable air gap. There 
are also end yoke-pieces bolted to the core. 
The magnetic circuit external to the test rods 
thus forms an I with tbe core as an axis of 
symmetry. 

The cross-pieces have clamps at their ends 

^ Bull Bureau Stds. No. 306, Aug. 1917 j Eahy, 
Bl World, 1917, Ixix. 315. 
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lilG. 53. — Principle of 
Fahy Permeameter. 


for clamping various types of specimens. 
8 and T are test coils bridging the ends of 
the cross-pieces. Specimens may be clamped 
in either or both S and T. 
With no specimens in the 
clamps there will be equal 
magnetomotive forces 
along S and T. When 
the test specimen is in- 
serted through T and 
clamped up, this equality 
of flux distribution is dis- 
turbed and there will be 
less magnetomotive force 
expended along T than along S, owing 
to the increased flux in the right-hand 
magnetic circuit containing the specimen. 
The magnetic potential differences between 
the ends of the coils can be again equalised 
by means of compensating coils CC, which 
are all in series and carry an independently 
adjustable current. The current through CO 
can, however, be reversed simultaneously 
with the main magnetising current. The 
equality of magnetic reluctance round the 
two circuits is determined with the help of 
search coils and by observing when the 
leakage between a, and S equals that between 
cSf and T. When the adjustment has been 
made, the leakage paths outside the coils S 

and T are sym- 





metrical and 
equal on both 
sides of the 
apparatus and 
hence the 
nxagnetomotive 
forces along T 
and S are also 
equal. 

The magneto- 
motive force 
along T is 
measured by 
means of 
another coil H 
(not shown in 
the diagram) 
of a relatively 
large number 
of turns wound 
uniformly along 
the length of S. 
The product (area x turns) of this coil is 
known. The induction B in the test specimen 
is measured by means of coil T. 

The four coils, S, T, a«, are all of 
eqtial number of turns, and coils S and T 
are of equal cross-section also. 

The complete circuit connections are shown 
in Fig. 54, where the letters refer to the same 
windings on the apparatus as in Fig. 53. 

The additional circuits are Mi, primary 


IfiG. 54. — Circuits of Fahy 
Penneamotcr. 


and secondary of calibrating mutual induct- 
ance, SM and SC are reversing switches for 
their respective circuits, SM is a change-over 
switch. The various resistances RC, RM, 
etc., can be inserted in various ways to carry 
out the operations in measuring hysteresis 
loops, etc., with the helj) of the switches 
SC, SC', SM, SM'. 

In the galvanometer circuit a selector switch 
enables the following connections to be made 
to the galvanometer : 

Stud 1. S, as, a^, and T all in series for 
determining equality of magneto- 
motive forces round the circuits. 

Stud 2. H is connected for determination of H. 
Stud 3. S is connected for determination of 
B in the standard specimen when 
one is used. 

Stud 4. Coils and are connected in series 
in opposition for reading differences 
in the fluxes in the two arms of the 
I when no specimen is in T. 

Stud 5. T is connected for determinatibn of 
B in test sj^ecimen. 

The calibrations are made in the usual way 
with the help of the mutual inductance. 

(а) For B. 

MI — 6 

where 0=a convenient throw (say 100 divi- 
sions) on reversing I through M, 

N = number of turns of search coil, 

A = area of T or S (test apecimen or 
standard), 

0=B desired for one division on the 
scale. 

(б) For H. — When absolute measurements 
arc being made, H is measured by means of 
a search" coil (which is not shown in Fig. 33 ; 
it is wound along with S). 

(i.) Permeability B H Curve, (a) Absolute. 
— The test rod is inserted and clamped up 
and carefully demagnetised. Magnetising cur- 
rent is switched on corresponding to the point 
on the curve being determined. After repeated 
reversals an observation is made with the 
ballistic galvanometer switch on Stud 1. The 
compensating current is applied and adjusted 
until a reversal of both currents gives zero 
deflection. 

Observations of H and B are then made in 
succession, the switch being on Stud 2 for read- 
ing H and on Stud 5 for reading B. 

The adjustment of compensating current 
through coils C must be made for each point 
determined when accurate results are required, 
especially in the region of 

(ii.) Determination against a Standard Test 
Mod . — This is inserted in the S side of the 
permearaeter. The procedure is the same as 
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above for balancing and determining B in 
the test sx^ecimen, but since H. cannot now be 
used for determining H the galvanometer 
switch is i)ut on Stud 3 and the B in the 
standard specimen determined. The H cor- 
responding to this is known. 

(iii.) Hysteresis Loop . — The test rod alone 
is used, and is first got into a steady cyclic 
state at the desired value of Hmax. or Bmax.- 
The specimen is now magnetically at J) {Fig, 55). 
For determination of a point P the procedure 
is similar to that for ring 
D ballistic tests in regard to 
manipulation of the mag- 
netising current and its 
circuit. Special compensa- 
tion must be made in the 
h’la. 55. compensating circuit by 
appropriate adjustment of 
series, so that on changing over SC' and 
SM' simultaneously the galvanometer, on 
Stud 1, shows no deflection. When this is 
eifected and are separately determined 
by observation and reduction of the H 
(change) and B (change) throws obtained in 
passing from D to P. 

(iv.) Precautions . — The ordinary precau- 
tions regarding good magnetic joints between 
test and standard rods and the clamps must 
be taken if the highest accuracy is desired. 

The specimens should be of the correct 
length to just span the clamps. Owing to the 
very considerable magnetic leakage from this 
permeametor, care must be taken that stray 
fields do not react on the mutual inductance, 
galvanometer, leads, etc. 

With care very good accuracy can be 
obtained from this permeameter, which is a 
distinct improvement on many direct-reading 
instruments. An accuracy of 3 per cent in H 
for a given B may be obtained. 

§ (35) luovici Permeameter.^ — This per- 
meameter operates on the principle of adjust- 
ing the magnetic potential between the two 
ends of the specimen to zero by the help 
of a magnetic potentiometer consisting of an 
iron-cored search coil spanning the ends of 
the specimen. 

The apparatus is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 56. The yoke Y has a winding on 
it which is in parallel through an adjustable 
rheostat with the uniform magnetising winding 
M (shown divided in the diagram). This 
has also a rheostat and ammeter in circuit. 
The current through both windings can be 
reversed simultaneously by a reversing switch 
in the common battery circuit. 

There is, on the opposite side of the specimen 
to the yoke, an exploring yoke-shaped piece of 
iron P having a winding on the straight portion. 

This winding constitutes a search coil for 

^ Bull, da la Soc. Tnt des Mectriciem, 1913, iii. 581. 
Sur un noimaxh permdamUre universelj M. A. Iliovici. 


determining when the magnetic potential 
between the points AB is zero. It is con- 



nected to one side of a throw-over switch 
with a balhstic galvanometer. 

The test coil on the specimen for measuring 
B is connected to the other side of the throw- 
over switch. 

This auxiliary yoke can be pressed close 
against the specimen and locked in position ; 
at the same time it serves to clamp the speci- 
men against the faces of the yoke proper. 

The procedure in making a test (after 
clamping up and demagnetising) is to put 
galvanometer switch on p and reverse the 
magnetising current previously set to give 
the required H. A throw will, in general, 
result. Besistance BY is now adjusted until 
on reversal of the main reversing switch no 
throw is obtained. When this condition is 
realised the magnetomotive force of the 
magnetising coil is just sufficient to overcome 
the reluctance of the test ijiece over the length 
between the horns of the test yoke. The 
number of turns and length of magnetising 
coil are so adjusted that H = 1001. 

After the adjustment has been made the 
galvanometer switch is thrown over to T and 
a throw for B obtained. 

By means of a commutating device in the 
galvanometer circuit the connections of it 
to the potentiometer coil P can be reversed 
simultaneously with the reversal of the main 
reversing switch, and so a cumulative effect 
can he obtained. The process of obtaining 
the balance then consists in continuously 
reversing and adjusting BY until no deflection 
is obtained on the galvanometer. 

The advantages claimed for this apparatus 
are : 

(1) It is very simple to manipulate. A 
zero balance is first obtained and then B is 
read directly. 

(2) Any desired value of H can be set in 
advance ; tests for permeability can be made 
at e'xact values of H. 

(3) No special precautions need be taken ; 
the reluctance of the joints is of no particular 
consequence. 

(4) Fields up to H=400 can be obtained. 
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Fig. 57. — Picou 
Permeaineter. 


§ ( 36 ) Ptcott Peemeameter.^— In this per- 
meameter (Fig^. 57 ) there are two equal yokes 
similar to the Iliovici pernioamefcer, "but they 
each carry equal windiags (throng li whicla 
current can be sent), A on one yoke, B on 
the other. The specimen 
is also surrounded l)y a 
magnetising coil C- 
The principle of tlxe 
operation is as folLcws. 

Current is switched on 
through A and B in series 
in such a coiinect-ion that 
the flux traverses the yokes 
and crosses tke joints aad 
the part of the specimen Between the yokes, 
thus forming a closed inagnLetio circuit- By 
reversal, this flux is measured with the help 
of test coils on the yokes. 

If now the current in B is reversed and 
magnetising current applied to O, this latter 
current can be adjusted until tlie fliux in the 
yokes is the same as before. Under these 
conditions the whole of the magnetomotive 
force applied to 0 is xised up in "the specimen, 
so that H can he directly deduced. B is 
observed hy the help of a test 'winding on C 
using a ballistic galvanometer. 

§ (37) The Baily Bermeamejtbr-.** — T his 
apparatus determines directly the ratio of 
B to 3B ; hence 
w he n H is 
k no wn , a 
simple multi- 
plication suf- 
icea to give 
B, or the Htyu 
onrvo nxay he 
plott<3ddireotly 
if desired. 


Rotatablo cfoll fn aeries 
maonetixing minding 


Piuoted system of magnets 




□ 

Pig. 58 . — Pally Permoameter. 


The principle of the apparatus is as set out 
in Fig. 68. 


Two rods are used and are slipped through 
magnetising coils in the usaal way ; they are 
clamped to two soft iron blocks as in an ordi- 
nary yoke method. One of these blocks is 
cut across, at right angles to the flux through 
it, and a narrow crevasse is provided hy the 
insertion of a piece of thin sheet brass or 
copper as at S ia the figure. 

Immediately above the gap two small bar 
magnets are supported side Tby side* in, a 
vertical position, with opposite poles above 
and below, in such a way that they can turn 
ahont a vertical axis ; in a unif orna field the 
system would be astatic- 

The lower pair of poles can swing close 
above the upper surface of the split block of 
soft iron ; it therefore forms a sensitive 
detector of the leakage from “the two poles 


^ “ A Universal Perineanaeter,” k. Y. Picou, 
Bu/l ^oc. Int Meo., 3902, ii. 828. 

* F. G. Baily, Mectrieian, 19D1, xlviii. 172. 


formed hy the block, and hence experiences 
a torque proportional to the magnetic potential 
difference between the two prarts of the block. 
This magnetic potential difference is propor- 
tional to the flux through the narrow air gap. 

Surrounding the upper two poles of the small 
magnets is a coil in series with the magnetising 
windings. This coil can be rotated about an 
axis coincident Avith the axis of the small 
magnets. A torque variable from zero up- 
wards and proportional to the magnetising 
current can, therefore, be applied to the upper 
poles of the small magnets. 

The moving system of magnets carries a 
light arm which plays between stops ; it is 
on a zero line when the two lower poles aro 
exactly above the crevasse. In this position 
they experienoe the maximum torque from 
the leakage field. The movable coil is con- 
nected so that the torque due to it on the 
upper poles is in opposition to the torque 
on the lower pair. By rotating the upi^er coil 
a balance of torques can be obtained. A 
pointer attached to the movable coil indicates 
on a scale the angle through which it has been 
turned- When the axis of the coil eoincidos 
with the axis of the iippier virtual magnet the 
torque is zero, and the pointer attached to 
the coil then indicates zero on tho scale. 

The scale can be calibrated to read ju 
directly by using a standard bar. The 
manipulation of the ajoparatus is as follows ; 

The bars are first got into a cyclie state at 
the desired H as read directly on the ammeter. 

The small balancing movable coil is now 
turned until the magnet system floats with its 
pointer free between the stop.s. 

The permeability is then read olf directly 
on til© scale. The scale reads directly to 
yu=80O, and by a shunt on the moving coil a 
multiplying factor of 5 can be introduced, 
allowing readings up to /i = 4000 to be obtained. 

Ho attempt is made to render the flux 
uniform along the specimens nor to compensate 
for the raagnetoinotive force required at joints 
and in th© gap of the yoke, The apparatus, 

, therefore, would he subject to serious errors 
in the region of /ainax.- 

§ (38) Drysoalb Peembameter eoe tist- 
jjsro AGNETio Qualities m 
j Bulk.® — I n this method a 
special drill is used which 
cats a hole with tapering 
upper part and leaves a small 
projecting parallel pin of the 
metal in the axis as shown 
{Fig. 5^). A special plug fits 
into the upper tajoer portion 
of th© hole and closely fits 
the central pin also., This 
pi ug is split and so makes a 
very good joint outside and inside. The plug 

® 0. V. Drysdale, Journal Z.F.E,, 1901, xxxL 283. 
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carries the magnetising coil and search coil 
for B. A suitable size of hole is one about 
1 cm. diameter by 2 cm. deep, and the pin 
is about 2-5 mm. diameter. 

The testing can be carried out by connecting 
the magnetising winding in series with a 
reversing switch and ammeter to a battery 
and the search coil to a ballistic galvanometer 
in the usual way. 

A method using a secohmmeter and variable 
self inductance is described, and also a modi- 
fication of this for producing direct readings 
of the permeability on an ohmmeter. The 
secohmmeter must be run at constant speed 
for this direct reading method. Curves are 
given of results obtained on mild steel, wrought 
iron, and cast iron, both for permeability and 
hysteresis. 

The advantages of the method are quick- 
ness and ease of obtaining results. 

The burden of the accuracy of the method 
is thrown on the drill and on the soft iron 
plug which completes the magnetic circuit. 
The.se must be accurately made to gauge. It 
would appear desirable to check the accuracy 
of the results by testing a ring cut from the 
same material to form a standard of reference, 
and to correct the results given by the plug 
method if necessary. 



(B) Measurements in Stronu Fields 

§ (39) Ewing Isthmus Method.^ — ^In this 
method a strong magnetic field is provided 
by means of a large electromagnet with conical 
pole pieces leaving a 
comparatively short 
gap. Between the faces 
of this gap the speci- 
men is placed ; it is in 
the form of a bobbin, 
being turned down 
quite small in the 
centre part and hav- 
ing sloping conical 
faces receding from 
this neck. These 
form a continuation 
of the main conical pole pieces as in diagram. 
Fig. 60. 

The bobbin can be turned end for end 
through a semicircle, being in a frame with a 
cylindrical surface, hearing against a similar 
cylindrical surface on the poles. 

The central neck is wound with a known 
number of turns for measuring B. Over this 
is a second coil separated from the first by a 
known air space (about 1*3 mm.). This coil 
also has its turns known, and by difference in 
the total flux measured by the two coils the 
magnetising force can be calculated. Correc- 

1 Proc. R. Soc., 1887, xlii. 200; Phil. Trans., 1889, 
clxxx. 221, 


FlO. 60. — Ewing Isthmus 
Method for High Mag- 
netisations. 



Em. 61. 


tion for the air flux included in the inner 
B search coil can be made from a knowledge 
of H and of the mean cross-sectional area 
of the inner coil. 

The form of cone to give the maximum 
field is one having a semi-angle of approxi- 
mately 60°. For greatest uniformity of field 
the semi- angle of the cones should be about 
40°. 

A diagram of the form of apparatus used 
is given in Fig. 61 (p. 157, Fig. 74, Ewing). A 
brass piece aa having 
hollow conical recesses cut 
in it, to fit the pole pieces, 
has also a cylindrical hole 
bored at right angles to 
the axis of the poles. 

Into this hole fits, accu- 
rately, a plug containing 
the specimen. The parts 
cc are of brass, and screwed 
together by long screws 
I>assing clear of the bobbin 
d. A central hole in the 
axis of this plug and 
penetrating to the bobbin 
permits the leads from the search coils to be 
brought out. 

In one large electromagnet used by Ewing 
in which the pole pieces were about 10 cm. 
diameter the magnetising force was con- 
centrated upon a neck only 2*6 mm. diameter 
and 3-5 mm. long. The maximum magnetising 
field obtained was H = 24,500. 

In some experiments on tool steel, the neck 
part only was of the steel and was bedded 
into soft iron 
conical pieces which 
again fitted into 
the pole pieces as 
in sketch {Fig. 62). 

By removing one 
of the cones the 
search coil can he 
slipped off the 
specimen to deter- 
mine the residual B. This can then be added 
to the B change produced when the main 
field is applied and then removed. 

The isthmus method when used with the 
system of turning round the specimen cannot 
easily he adapted to determine a hysteresis 
loop. 

§(40) N.P.L. Method for Fields up to 
H=:4000.^ — This method makes use of a 
differential search coil for measuring H. The 
electromagnet is built up of laminations of 
ring stampings with a gap about 80 mm. 
wide. 

The general disposition of the magnetic 
circuit is shown in Fig. 63, where a, b are the 

® “ The Magnetic Testing of Bars of Straight or 
Curved Eorni,” Dec. 1915, liv. 35. 



Pia. 62. — Pole Pieces for 
Parallel Hod Specimens. 
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I^IG. 63.— N.P.L. Magnet 
for High Magnetisation 
Tests. 


poles. Two blocks of soft iron, E, P, are held 
in a frame in such a manner that parallel holes 
through them of a diameter of 5 mm. are 
exactly in line. The outer faces of the blocks 
are 70 mm. apart, 
leaving 5 mm. air gap 
between these faces 
and those of the 
laminations ; the inner 
faces of the blocks are 
about 1*4 cm. apart; 
this length thus forms 
the effective length of 
the specimen. The 
specimens are small 
turned rods 5 mm. 
diameter x 70 mm. long. The ends thus come 
just flush with the outer faces of the blocks. 

The outer air gaps at the sides of the blocks 
serve the purpose of rendering the magnetic 
field more uniform in between them s^t the 
expense of lowering its value. 

The search coil used for round rods con- 
sists of a narrow bobbin of ebonite chosen 
to be non-magnetic and wound first with a 
single layer of 40 turns to servo for measur- 
ing B. Over this are wound three successive 
coils, of 1200 turns each, of very thin 
enamelled copper wire. The ends of these 
search coils, a, h, and c, come to a switch 
which can connect either b-a on the bal- 
listic galvanometer or c-/j ; in this way 
a check is obtained on the radial uni- 
formity of H. The length of the bobbin 
(along the specimen) is about 6 mm. 

Eor tests on strip materials a second pair 
of soft iron blocks is provided, having a slot 
cut radially down each to a distance about 
2*5 mm. beyond the centre. Into these slots 
(which are 5 mm. wide) accurately fitting 
pieces of soft iron are fixed, and can be 
clamped down on the bundle of strips. 

The sample consists of a bundle of strips 
5 mm. wide x 5 mm. depth, and 70 mm. long. 

The search coils for H in this case consist 
of two very small rectangular sectioned bobbins 
filed out of glass. The cores of the bobbins 
are only 1 mm. thick and about 4 mm. mde. 
On each is wound 560 turns of No. 47 enamelled 
copper wire. They are attached to a very 
light square brass tube on which the B test 
coil is wound. 

The arrangement of the circuits is shown in 
the following diagram (Fiff. 64). 

In this diagram A is the laminated electro- 
magnet of 1000 turns of No. 14 S.W.G. wire. 
The current-carrying parts of the circuit 
are similar to those in Fig. 28. In addition 
there are included the primaries of two 
variable mutual inductomoters, and M^. 
The secondary of is in the galvanometer 
circuit of the H coil. Its object is to balance 
the throw for H on reversal of the magnetising 


current. It is desirable to be able to do this, 
in part at least, so that sufficient sensitiveness 
for H may be secured in measuring coercive 
force ; and yet when measuring Hmax. throw 
may not go right off the scale. 

Mg is in the B test coil circuit ; its object 
is to compensate for the air space included 
in the B test coil. This correction becomes 
very large in measurements in high fields, for 
two reasons- (1) Owing to smallness of the 
section of specimen the air space necessarily 
boars a larger proportion to the total space 
than with larger specimens. (2) Owing to 
the smallness of the permeability the H is 
very much larger, and hence also the air flux, 
for a given B. This method of correction is 
only accurate so long as H is proportional to 
magnetising current. This is very nearly the 
case for moderate values of H, and the pro- 
portionality improves as H increases where 



Shunts &o. 


B’IG. 64. — Circuits for High Magnetisation Tests. 


the correction is of more importance. The 
correct value of mutual is given by the expres- 


sion 

M,=?N3(so-«)x10-\ 


where M^ is in microhenries, H/I = constant for 
electromagnet, Ng^ turns in B test coil, Sq 
and s are sections of B coil and of iron 
respectively. 

A convenient mutual inductometer is a 
simple one consisting of two coils, one turning 
with respect to the other ; a suitable range is 
0 to 60 microhenries. The primary must be 
capable of carrying the magnetising current. 
The value of the mutual for balancing the H 
throw is given by 

M-l ^ 


where is the area x turns of the H search 
coil, being in microhenries. 

When this setting of Mi has been made, then 

IT IT M(Iflt--T&) 

N,^ * 

The procedure in testing is siipilar to that 
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for rods in moderate fields by the H search 
coil method. 

In deteriiiining hysteresis loops using the 
mutual inductance to balance the H throw, 
the, ballistic galvanometer is calibrated so 
that a throw of one division on its scale corre- 
sponds to H = L The mutual is then set 
so that on reversal of Hmax. iio throw is 
o])tained. When I— the magnetising current 
— ^is switched off from d-Imax. to 0 there will, 
in general, be a small throw which may be 
positive or negative according to whether 
the polarity of the magnet or of the specimen 
is the greater. This small H can then be used 
as a datuxn point from which to observe the 
part of the loop between Brem. and H^,. The 
mutual Ml is then no longer required and the 
readings for H become independent of current. 
The main advantage of this method of measure- 
ment, in which the magnetising current is 
changed, over the isthmus method in which 
the specimen is rotated is, that hysteresis 
loops can be taken, and the coercive force and 
remanence of magnet steels determined under 
the conditions of high magnetisations. In 
some modem magnet steels saturation is 
not reached even with H^ax. =4000, and the 
evidence is, that until tliis saturation is reached 
or approximated to, the maximum values of 
remanence and coercivity are not attained. 

It is therefore important to be able to in- 
vestigate these properties in high fields. 

It is, however, difficult to obtain a 
magnetisation greater than H = 5000 by a 
method involving reversing of the magnetising 
current, omng to the destructive sparking 
and to time lag in the magnetisation of the 
heavy masses of iron involved in the yokes 
and cores of the magnets. 

§ (41) Apparatus op the Phys. Tech. 
Retohsanstalt.^ — This method is a modi- 
fication of the Ewing isthmus method. The 
alterations consist in re- 
placing the small bobbin- 
shaped specimens by 
parallel turned rods which 
fit into holes in the axis 
of the conical pole pieces. 

A diagram of the ap- 
paratus is given in Fig. 65. 

The method of obtain- 
ing the flux change in the 
specimen by reversing it 
is retained. This operation is carried out by 
turning the handle through a half turn. 

A very small air gap is maintained between 
the slightly conical plug portion and the 
correspondingly bored out pole pieces. 

The search coils for H consist of two coils 
of 140 turns each in two layers on separate 
bobbins ; the outer one is about 6 mm. 

^ E. Griimlich, MagnetiscJie Messungen, p. 123 : 
Elek. Zeitsch., 1909, xxx. 1065. 



I'lO. 65. — Gumlich 
Isthmus. 



diameter, and the inner one rather greater 
than 3 mm. diameter. 

Por measurements between H = 130 and 
H=4500 the specimen is 20 mm. free 
length X 3 mm. diameter. For higher fields, 
small cylindrical hollow pieces of soft iron, 
about 6 mm. diameter and 6 mm. long, reduce 
the free length of specimen to about 8 mm., 
and thereby a field of H = 6500 can be attained 
(in the small Bu Bois Half Bing Electro- 
magnet). 

For the determination of B the inner of the 
two search coils is used, suitably calibrated. 
Corrections for the air-space flux are made in 
the usual way. 

For this correction it is necessary to 
know the mean area of the search coil with 
considerable accuracy, since this correction 
may amount to 10 per cent of the throw 
obtained. 

§(42) Gumlich Method with Yoke and 
Isthmus. 2—This is an arrangement of ,a yoke 
with pole pieces of soft 
iron projecting far into 
the magnetising coil, 
leaving only a narrow 
gap at the centre. 

The magnetic circuit is 
shown diagrammatic - 
ally in Fig. 66. 

AA are two soft iron 
bars 25 mm. diameter 
with a 6 mm. hole 
bored centrally along 

them for the test specimen of 6 mm. diameter. 
The distance between the inner ends of the 
bars is 12 mm. M is the magnetising coil 
Y is the laminated ring yoke. 

The search coil S is constructed and arranged 
as in Fig. 67. 

The coils are four in number and are shown 
by dots. Each coil 
consists of 40 turns 
of silk-covered wire, 
and they are separ- 
ated by layers of 
paper. 

Numbering them 
from within outwards 
by 1, 2, 3, and 4, the field in successive zones 
can be explored by connecting 1 and 2 in 
opposition ; 2 and 3 ; 3 and 4. 

Experiments made at various values of the 
field from H = 150 to H=6000 showed that 
by extrapolating back to the surface of the 
specimen the field can be determined to an 
accuracy of less than 0*5 per cent. 

The curves connecting H and radial distance 
from the centre of specimen are convex, as 
shown in Fig. 68. 

^ a j* Vorrichtimg zur Messung htiher Indiiktionen 
im Joch,” Arch, fur Bleh., 1914, ii. 465 ; Verhand. 
der Deutsch. Phys. Qes., 1014, xvi. 395 


Fig. 66. — Yoke arranged 
for High Magnetisation 
Tests. 



Fig. 67. — Detail of 8 in 
Fig. 66. 
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The intersection X gives the true H at the 
siirlace of the specimen. 

In making the air-space correction on B, 
however, the expression will be : Correction 


Hx is the mean H 
in the annulus em- 
braced by the first 
coil and the speci- 
men, and not the 
H at the surface. 

The determina- 
tion of the correc- 



Sfiecimen ’’ 


mittfmeires 
•r racdally from 
Sfioolmen 


Pig, G8. — llaclial Variation of 
H in Metliod of Mo. 06. 


tion on H by extrapolation to the surface 
need only be made once for all, and becomes, 
if one uses coils 3 and 1 in opposition, only 
- 0*8 per cent. 

By using bars A with rectangular holes and 
a rectangular search coil, measurements on 
sheet materials can be made. 

§ (43) Heavy Solenoid of B. 0. PeiboeA — 
In this most carefully carried out investiga- 
tion the magnetising field was suiiplied by a 
very massive and accurate solenoid containing 
about 300 kgm. of copper. The solenoid was 
106 cm. long and had approximately 14,000 
turns of wire in two sections, the total resist- 
ance when in series being 17-5 ohms. 

The windings when in series and connected 
to 550-volt mains allowed a field of H=3000 
to be obtained. When in parallel H=5000 
could be reached. Water circulation was 
maintained through the brass tube on which 
the solenoid was wound so as to maintain 
the specimen at constant temperature. A 
special switch was used to deal with the 
large energy stored in the solenoid. Owing to 
the heating of the winding when carrying 
large currents the current fell off during 
measurements. The value of current at the 
instant of reversal was determined by the 
charge on a standard condenser momentarily 
connected across a standard resistance in 
the main circuit. This charge could he read 
at leisure a short time after reversal. 

The rate of rise of current being rather 
slow, a ballistic galvanometer of very long 
period (about 10 minutes) was used. It was 
calibrated by mutual inductance standards. 

The corrections for the ends of the rod are 
small in such high fields, and with rods of 
100 cm. long become negligible in fields above 
2000 gauss. 

The method constitutes probably the most 
accurate one for the determination of the 
saturation intensity in large rods. The 
experiments made with the apparatus were 
carried out with great care and elaboration, 

§ (44) Experiments of Du Bois.® — In 
these experiments on magnetic pro|)ertie8 in 

^ “ The Maximum Value of the Magnetisation in 
Iron,” Proc. Am, Ac. of Arts and Sciences, June 1913, 
xHx. No. 2. 

“ Phil. Mag., 1890, xxix. 293. 



strong fields a very novel method of making 
the measurements was used, i.e. the Kerr 
effect ® was made use of. Kerr discovered that 
when plane polarised light is refiected from a 
polished, reflecting magnetised surface the 
plane is rotated through an angle which 
depends on the intensity of magnetisation. 

A preliminary investigation by Du Bois^ 
showed that the angle of rotation is propor- 
tional to the intensity of magnetisation. The 
method therefore measures I. 

The means of carrying out the tests are 
shown in Fig. 69. 

PjP.^ are the conical pole pieces of the 
powerful magnet. 

Pj has a central 
hole to allow the 
beam of polarised 
light to pass on to 
the iiolisiied speci- 
men M and back. 

The intensity of 
surface magnetism, 
and hence of the 
whole magnetism in 
such a thin sample, 
was directly read off from the angle of rotation 
of the plane of polarisation. 

H was measured by making use of the 
formula H=B-47rI. B is the induction 
normal to the surface of the specimen, and 
since the spreading of the lines of force is 
negligible near the surface, the B will also be 
equal to the normal air flux close to the 
surface. 

This B was also measured optically by 
reflection from the polished glass plate G 
with a silvered back which was standardised 
by comparison with carbon disulphide whose 
coefficient of rotation is well known. 

The method was checked by polishing small 
flats on ellipsoids. 

Experiments were made 
and cobalt in fields up to 
and to 4500 for steel. 

were 
The 
d" C. 


Fig. C9. — ^Pu Bois Method 
of Measurement in Strong 
Fields. 


on iron, nickel, 
13,000 for nickel 


Further exiieriments 
made on magnetite, 
tests were made at 
and 100° 0. 

§ (45) Experiments of 
B. 0, Pbiece.® — The form of 
yoke used by Peirce is shown 
in Fig. 70. It weighed about 
300 kg. and was provided 
with about 3000 turns in the 
magnetising windings. The 
reversals wore done by specially designed 
switches and, on account of the very consider- 

» PhU. Mag., 1877, vi. 321. 

^ Ibid., 1890, xxix. 253. 

® B. 0. Peirce also carried out tests in high fields, 
using an exeeptionally large magnet (Am. Ac. Arts 
and Sciences, Proc., 1909, xliv. 354, and Am. Journal 
of Sci., 1909, xxvii. 273, and 3909, xxviii. 3). 


T'IG. 70. — Heavy 
Electromagnet of 
B. O. Peirce. 
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able time lag of the maguet, a ballistic 
galvanometer of exceptionally long period 
was used (10 minutes). H was measured by 
annular searcli coils. 

Specimens in rod form 1-27 cm. diameter 
and 15 cm. long were used. The ends were 
tapered to fit accurately into corresponding 
sockets in the pole pieces. 

For the highest fields the exposed part of 
the rod was turned down to a small diameter. 

§ (46) P. Weiss.i — A very large electro- 
magnet having poles 15 cm. in diameter with 
flat faces 35 mm. apart was used in these 
experiments. 

In one method 4 mm. diameter rods were 
used. The induction was measured by with- 
drawing the rod through a hole in the pole. 
A fixed search coil connected to the ballistic 
galvanometer gave the throw proportional 
to B. 

In the second method used by Weiss, 
small ellipsoids were made 4 mm. maximum, 
diameter by 9 mm. long. 

These could be withdrawn through a short 
fixed solenoid which was accurately wound 
and calibrated for the spacing of each turn, 
so that the flux threading it could be deduced 
from the known section of the ellipsoid at the 
plane of each. 

With such short ellipsoids great accuracy of 
shape is necessary in ordinary fields, but at 
very high fields it is of less importance. 

W. L. Cbesney ^ has used the Du Bois 
typo of magnet with holes bored through 
the poles in such a manner that long rods can 
be inserted and tested at various portions of 
their length. 

Annular search coils for measuring H were 
used as in the N.P.L. apparatus. The power 
of the electromagnet was such that with a 2 
cm. free length of specimen 6 mm. diameter a 
field of 3000 gauss could be obtained. 

The search coil was such that H in annular 
zones at two different distances from the 
specimen could be measured to show the 
variation from uniformity of field. Various 
kinds of iron and steel were tested, including 
an exceptionally hard magnet steel containing 
cobalt. 

IV. Measurements on Magnet Steels and 
ON Permanent Magnets 

These tests fall into two classes, those on 
the material before making up into magnets 
and those on the finished article. 

The tests on the material consist in deter- 
mination of the magnetic change point and 
measurements of the hysteresis loop with a 
fairly large value of H^ax. (about 500). 

Oomrjtes lieAidus, 1907, cxlv. 1155. 

* Bull. Bur. Bids,, Feb. 21, 1920, "No. 361. 


It is desirable to determine also the tip 
point permeability curve. 

Bars of all sizes are used for making 
magnets, and the tests must adapt themselves, 
to some extent, to the shapes of the sections 
of these. 

A large number are of rectangular section, 
in the form of flat bars about 1 cm. thick 
and from 2 to 8 cm. wide. In general it is 
not necessary to make tests on the full width 
of wide bars ; 4 cm. x 1 cm. may be taken as 
the maximum size of section it is necessary to 
test. 

The bars should he heated up to a tempera- 
ture somewhat above the change point (say 
50° 0. above) and then quenched by allowing 
to fall into water kept stirred and at about 
15°-20°C. 

It is a useful preliminary test to measure 
the Brinell hardness, since for a particular 
steel this hardness number follows the coercive 
field roughly. An indication can thus be 
quickly obtained as to the quality of the 
steel before proceeding to the magnetic tests. 

An excellent r^sum<^ of the work done on 
the correlation of the magnetic and mechanical 
properties of iron and steel has been made by 
C. W. Burrows.® 

§ (47) Permanent Magnets. — Permanent 
magnets are of extremely various shapes and 
sizes, and the tests which are desirable greatly 
vary according to the purpose for which they 
are used. 

Among the chief uses for which permanent 
magnets are required may be included the 
following: Magnetos (ignition and telephone- 
Dell ringing), measuring instruments (ammeters 
and voltmeters, etc.), recording instruments 
(ampere-hour and watt-hour meters), telephone 
receivers (a great many varieties), relays, 
braking and damping magnets on meters and 
instruments, compasses, galvanometers. 

The most important test on a large number 
of magnets is the determination of that part 
of the hysteresis loop between the remanence 
and coercive field points. The loop referred to 
should be that for a fairly high value of 
(at least 400). 

On magnets used on some relays it is 
desirable to have the tests continued on to that 
part of the loop lying between B„iax. 

. and the remanence point. 

On magnets for braking and damping 
purposes the air gap is usually narrow, and it 
is gap flux and the distribution of it which 
should be measured. 

For measuring instruments, the permanence 
of the magnet with time is very important, 
also the temperature coefficient of the magnet as 
a whole and the effects of demagnetising fields. 

® “ The Correlation of the Magnetic and Mechanical 
Properties of Steel,” C. W. Burrows, BtclL Bur. Stds.. 
1916, xiii. 173. 
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From the heat treatment point of view 
it is most desirable, also, to make determina- 
tions of the magnetic change point. 

In the case of some telephone magnets the 
resistivity of the steel is of importance. 

§ (48) Tests of Magnet Steels, (i.) N.P,L, 
MetJiod. — For fiat bars in fields up to about 
Umax. =600 the bars are placed in a ring 
yoke api)aratiis, and fiat search coils about 
8 cm. long and of width equal to that of the 
bars are used, one on either side in the middle 
portion of the bar. The B coil is wound 
directly on the bar (over silk tape) and 
oocui:)ies about 8 cm. length of the bar. 

For H calibration the galvanometer is 
adjusted so as to read 100 divisions for an H 
change of 200. 

The Hniax. is determined as the sum of two 
throws ; when switching from + to 
0, and ^2 in switching from 0 to -Imax. 
These two throws in general are not equal ; 
(^1 - ^ 2 ) gives the H due to poles when the 
current has been switched off, from dlmax. 
to zero. This point, which usually is in the 
neighbourhood (H=0 to rlO), is used as a 
datum point in determining the important 
part of the hysteresis loop, i.e. that part lying 
between and Ho- The B corresponding 
to the point is determined in the 

usual manner by first obtaining Bmax. (switch- 
ing from + I„iax to -Imax.) then subtract- 
ing the B change in switching from + I^ax. to 0. 

A turning coil can be used for measuring 
H if desired. It only measures the field very 
locally since its dimensions are necessarily 
very small. 

It possesses the great advantage of measuring 
H absolutely and not merely change in H. 
Accurate measurements of coercive field can 
therefore be made by it without determin- 
ing Hiuax. The method is thus applicable to 
measurements under magnetising forces of 
greater amounts than 400 or 600. A turning 
coil is shown in Fig, 20. The turning coil 
mounted in its frame is attached to the 
specimen in such a way that the face of the 
coil turning in its own jjlane just clears one 
side of the specimen. 

Such a turning coil can be calibrated by 
placing it in the standard solenoid and turning 
through half a turn ; the throw is compared 
with that obtained from a mutual inductance 
and reversed current. 

A more accurate method of calibration, 
however, is to balance the mutual inductance 
between the coil and solenoid by a variable 
mutual inductance in the usual way with 
the turning coil first in on© position and then 
in the other. 

In a yoke apparatus as described in § (29), 
Fig. 43, bars up to 4 cm. x 1 cm. and 25 cm. 
long can be tested. The maximum magnetis- 
ing field which can be applied is about 1000 


gauss. This is for short intervals of time 
only. 

(ii.) Researches of Mme, Curie.^ — In this 
classical research experiments were made on 
square section bars 20 cm. long x 1 cm. square 
and on rings cut across a diameter with the 
surfaces accurately ground plane. 

In the case of the bars, they were heated 
in either a bath of fused potassium and sodium 
chlorides or in an electric furnace. 

The transformation point was determined 
with the help of a compass needle. The heat- 
ing winding of the furnace served also to 
magnetise the specimen. The compass needle 
was placed near one end of the bar in such a 
position that it deflected at right angles to 
the meridian under the influence of the 
magnetisation of the bar. When the bar 
became non-magnetio at the transformation 
point T, the compass needle returned to the 
direction of the meridian. 

The following effects were observed. 

§ (49) Pure Carbon Steels. — (a) With a 
rising temperature the temperature of trans- 
formation becomes lower as the percentage 
of carbon increases. 

(6) The difference between the temperature 
at which the bar loses its magnetism on 
heating and the temperature at which it 
regains its magnetism on cooling is very small 
for low carbon steel or iron, but increases to 
40°-60° for 0-8 per cent carbon steel. 

(i.) Tests on Bars , — The bars were quenched 
in water from various temperatures and the 
following results obtained in the case of a bar 
containing 0-84 per cent of carbon : 


Condition. 


l^rejn. 

Annealed 

Quenched at 705° (above T 2 but \ 
below Tj) j 

Quenched 770° (above 1\) . 
Quenched 690° during slow cool- \ 
ing after boating above / 

8 

14 

52 

60 

85 

130 

410 

380 


The magnetic tests mad© on the bars were : 

(а) Magnetic moment, giving mean intensity 
of magnetisation. 

(б) i in the central portion of the bar. 

(c) Coercive force. 

(а) was measured by magnetometer in the 
usual way, by comparison against a standard 
solenoid carrying a known current. 

(б) was measured by quickly withdrawing 
a small coil from the centre of the bar and 
measuring the throw on a ballistic galvano- 
meter. 

(c) was determined by withdrawing a small 
coil from the middle of the bar when it was 

^ Magnet Steels. “ Propri6t6s magn^tiques dos 
aciers tremp6s/* Comptes Rendus, 1897, cxxv. 1165- 
1169 ; “ Magnetic Properties of Tempered Steels,” 
m^o. Mm., 1899, xliv. 40-42, 76-70, and 112-113. 
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in a solenoid and subjected to a demagnetising 
Held just sufficient to demagnetise it. 

I was determined 
from B with a know- 
ledge of Hi, the flux 
in the opposite direc- 
tion just outside the 
bar. 

Thus B is deter- 
mined by withdraw- 
al AW. /A. uurnj iVAUUUUU UA • 

Determination of H, B, ^ small coil irom 
and I on Steel Bars. position 1 in the 
diagram (Fig. 71), 
and Bi by withdrawing the same coil from 
position 2. Then 

j _ B + Hi 


^Search 

coil 


^CJi^Search 

coil 


<*) 


(a) 


(ii.) Tests on Rings . — The rings were in 
halves and the faces ground as shown in 
Fig. 72. 

On separation of the two halves, the search 
coil can be withdi‘awn and thus a measure of 
B made corresponding to any 
condition of magnetisation 
or point on the hysteresis 
loop. 

The free poles introduce 
considerable error into the 
determination of H as calcu- 
lated from the magnetising 
current. This is more important with soft 
materials than with hard steels. 



I” Sear oh 
oo!l 
Ground 
Joints 

Fid. 72. — SiJlit 
Steel Ilinp: Tests 
of Mine. Curie. 


Each new observation necessitates rejointing 
the halves of the ring and cycling the mag- 
netisation, then arriving at the point desired 
before making an observation. 

Corrections were made for the air flux 
embraced by the search coil, which must be 
large enough to be outside the magnetising 
winding. 

The properties investigated were : 

(a) Influence of chemical composition. 

(b) Action of shock, blows and vibration. 

(c) Action of temperature. 

(d) Effect of external magnetic fields. 

(e) Effect of time in producing spontaneous 
changes. 

The steels experimented on were : 

Tungsten. * 

Molybdenum. 

Boreas (manganese). 

The conclusions arrived at were i 


To render a magnet as far as possible im- 
mune to disturbing actions without reducing 
its strength too much, it is best to bake it 
(after hardening) at a temperature of 60° to 
70° for 48 hours and then, after strongly 
magnetising, to demagnetise by 10 per cent. 

Only time can show beyond doubt the 
stability of a magnet. 

§ (50) N.P.L. Method of testing Bent 
(Horseshoe) Magnets.— A large number of 
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Fra. 73. —Typical 
Magneto Magnet. 
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magnets shaped {Fig* 73) are used in electric 
measuring instruments and in magnetos. 

The method used at the N.P.L. for testing 
these is by means of a search coil. Two 
sets of search coils of lattice 
form, as described in § (7), 
embrace the curved part of 
the magnet, one set on the 
outside and one set inside. 

For the straight portions or 
limbs of the magnet, flat 
search coils of suitable 
length, to come within a short distance of 
the ends of the magnet, are used. They 
have approximately the same product of 
(area x turns) per unit of their length as the 
lattice coils so as to give proportionate weight 
to the part of the magnet to which they are 
applied. The test coil for measuring B con- 
sists of 5 or 6 turns of thin wire distributed 
over the length embraced by the H coils. 
It is very important to ensure high insulation 
of these coils by the use of well-paraffined 
silk. 

In magnets haying holes in the limbs a 
more uniform magnetisation can be secured 
by the use of plugs of 
hardened magnet steel. 

The magnetising coils 
are very heavy and 
occupy practically all 
the space within the 
arch of the magnet. 

Straight coils with sloped 
tops (as in Fig. 74) are 
used on the limbs, and over the bend two or 
sometimes three coils of sector shape are used. 
These coils have their turns selected so as to 
provide approximately a uniform field all over 
the magnet. Short additional coils are pro- 
vided, for use on extra long magnets. 

The magnetic circuit is closed by a keeper 
which is sometimes a short flat bar of annealed 
iron or series of bars about |-inch square if 
the poles are not ground on their ends. 

For extra short magnets a keeper of the 
shape shown in Fig. 75 is used. Thisls also 
annealed and the important 
faces are surfaced. 

The circuit is exactly the 
same as for flat bars or for 
tests in the ring yoke ap- 
paratus previously described. 

The minimum Hmax. which it is deslralfle to 
employ in testing such magnets is 400, The 
magnetising coils previously described can 
provide this field by taking a current of 12 
amperes. If the tests are carried out with 
the facility gained by practice, no appreciable 
heating occurs during a test with H,nax. =400. 

The manipulation is the same as for flat 
bars or hysteresis testa on rods, etc., in the 
ring yoke apparatus. The observations re- 


FiG. 74. — Magnetising 
Coils for testing Bent 
Permanent Magnets. 
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Fig. 75.— Keeper 
for Tiists on 
Bent Magnets. 
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quiring most care are the two readings for the 
H (change) in passing (1) from fHmax. to 
current =0, and (2) current 0 to ~H,nax. 
These two throws obtained on the ballistic 
galvanometer will be, say, 204 and 196 
respectively, thus giving for the point cor- 
responding to 1 = 0 in switching off from 
Hinax .5 O' value of H equal to - 8. The 
accuracy of the subsequent part of the 
hysteresis loop between H,. and Brem. depends 
on the accuracy of this observation. No 
special difficulty attends the determination 
of the corresponding value of B. 

§ (51) CoMMEUciAL Apparatus for testing 
Permanent Magnets, (i.) Betteridge Ap;par- 
atus ,^ — In the later form of this apparatus 
used by Better! dge the flux across a narrow 
air gap of small reluctance is measured by 
the electromotive force induced between the 
rim and axis of a thin rotating disc placed 
in the field. 

The disc is of iron, coppered, and is rotated 
at constant speed by an electric motor. 

A carbon brush bears on the edge of the 
disc and another on the spindle ; these are 
connected to a millivoltmeter whose readings 
are proportional to the 
total flux in the air gap 
' ■ ' between the pole pieces. 

The upper parts of the 
polo pieces are surfaced 
form a platform 
||[] on which the magnet to 

„ / , , . be tested and the mag- 

netising windings rest, as 
Fia. 70.— tictteridge shown in the diagram 
Apparatus for Com- rre*\ 

mercial Testing of 

Fennancnt (Mag- The value of H corre- 
neto) Magnets. spending to any given 
value of magnetisation is 
calculated from the ampere-turns applied to 
the windings. 

‘ Leakage will, of course, affect the results, 
but if the magnetising coils embrace the 
magnet fairly closely, the positive leakage 
from them will be small, and by the use of 
the iron disc and ball bearings for the spindle 
the clearances can be made very small If 
desired the negative leakage due to the 
reluctance of the gaps and pole pieces can be 
allowed for. 

By applying various magnetising forces as 
calculated from the magnetising current, and 
simultaneously observing the induced voltage 
as read on the millivoltmeter, any point on 
the hysteresis loop or the permeability curve 
may be determined. 

In another type of magnet-testing apparatus 
the principle adopted is similar to the Kopsel 
permeameter, in which the flux is measured 


^ “Apparatus for the Oomraercial Testing of 
Permanent Magnets,” Betteridge, Electrician,. 1916, 
1^0.17. 


by the deflection of a moving coil mounted 
in a housing similar to the movement of a 
millivoltmeter. 

(ii.) The Magnet Meter . — The instrument 
known as the “ Magnet Meter ” is provided 
with soft iron pole pieces forming an annular 
air gap, in which can turn a moving coil 
carrying a pointer similar to a voltmeter or 
ammeter. This moving coil is independently 
damped so as to be dead beat. 

Adjustable magnetising coils — which only 
embrace the straight 
limbs of the mag- 
net — are provided, 
and the magnet is 
slipped through 
these and its ends 
abut on the pole 
pieces. 

The general dis- 
position of the 
apparatus is as 
shown in the dia- 
gram {Fig. 77). 

The milliammeter 
MA indicates a steady 
small current flowing through the moving 
coil of the magnet meter. This current is 
usually held steady at one value during a test. 

Magnetising or demagrietising current is 
applied and read through a current circuit II 
containing the necessary battery, ammeter, 
and regulating resistance. Prom a know- 
ledge of the applied ampere-turns the approxi- 
mate H is known, and from the reading of the 
pointer of the instrument and a knowledge 
of the small current through the moving coil, 
the gap flux can be determined. This flux 
is roughly proportional to the flux in the 
magnet. 

The apparatus cannot be considered very 
accurate, since the external magnetic circuit 
has large reluctance, which will produce 
considerable shearing over of the loop or 
permeability curve. 

The applied magnetising field is also very 
non-uniform owing to the magnetising coils 
being short and only embracing part of the 
magnet. 

The apparatus is best calibrated by observing 
the reaffings given by it when a number of 
magnets whose characteristics are known 
are applied to it. 

It is very rapid and simple to operate, the 
results would, probably be reliable to 7 per 
cent in H or B. 

(iii.) Ericsson Magnet Tester . — ^In this ap 
paratus (Fig. 78), an improvement over the 
type previously described consists in providing 
a shunt path for the main part of the magnetic 
flux; only a small part traverses the air 
gaps and core of the moving coil part of the 
yoke ; by this means the total reluctance of 


MA 
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3i'lG. 78. — Ericsson 
Magnet Tester. 


the yoke is greatly reduced, and hence resnlts 
more nearly representing the condition of the 
magnet itself are obtained. 

The main flux passes across the thin separat- 
ing pieces P, and a part proportional thereto 
passes across the move- 
ment M. The face E 
is surfaced up and is 
sufficiently large to 
accommodate a num- 
ber of different sizes of 
magnets. 

A subsidiary yoke can 
be used with additional 
magnetising coils, if 
desired, to compensate 
for the reluctance of the main yoke. A 
preliminary test is first made using this 
yoke and its magnetising coils. If a curve 
is obtained connecting deflection and mag- 
netising current in coils C using the sub- 
sidiary yoke, then in testing the magnet, if 
the appropriate current is at the same time 
applied to the auxiliary yoke, corresponding 
to the deflection of the instrument, the re- 
luctance of the main yoke will be compensated. 

§ (52) Additional Tests on Bar Magnets. 
(i.) Moment . — The moment of a bar magnet 
is measured by the heljj of a magnetometer. 
There are two main positions in which the 
magnet may be placed relatively to the 
magnetometer. 

In position 1 {F-ig. 79) the magnetometer 
magnet is at 0 and the magnet being tested is 
at M due magnetic north or 
L. south of 0. The axis of the 
' magnet at M is at right angle.s 

to OM. Then Moment of 
M =r®H tan d, where r = dis- 
tance shown, H= horizontal 
component of earth’s magnetic field, and 
0= deflection produced on 0. 

For position 2 {Fig. 80) 

. , . r®H tan 0 

Moment = s ■ 


Fig. 79. 
(Position 1.) 


For accuracy in the measurements r should 
be ID times the length of the magnet and 0 
is preferably kept small. The 
1*'^ magnet should be turned end for 
; end and the deflection in the 

J ^ opposite direction noted ; by this 

1 means error due to torsional 
; control on the magnet when in 
4o zero position is eliminated. 

Fig. 80. ^ convenient set-up for 

(Position 2.) measuring moments of bar 
magnets is to provide a turn- 
table with a flat top and a V groove across 
a diameter. The turn-table can be turned 
through a half circle located by stops so that 
the V groove is in line with the magnetometer 
axis, A magnetometer of the type described 


by F. E. Smith, used without torsion, is very 
convenient and rapid in use. For tests on 
similar magnets the scale can be calibrated 
to read the moment directly. Check calibra- 
tions should be taken at intervals, using n 
well - aged standard bar magnet of knowu- 
moment. 

(ii.) Demagnetisation . — If bar magnets are 
required to be constant with time they should 
be demagnetised by placing in a solenoid 
and applying a suitable demagnetising field. 
Tests should then be repeated on the magnet> 
and when by trial and error its moment* 
has been reduced by 10 to 15 per cent* 
of the moment obtained by magnetising to 
saturation, the magnet may be considered to 
be in a steady state with regard to time- 
Tests should, however, be repeated after, say, 
one month so as to eliminate faulty magnets, 
which show the defect of further decay irx 
moment after demagnetisation. 

The central flux in a bar magnet is a quantity 
which sometimes should be measured. In 
most cases it can very easily be determined 
by slij)ping off from the middle, a short test coil, 
of a few turns connected to a ballistic galvano- 
meter. 

§ (53) Additional Tests on Magnets 
USED IN Indicating and Recording Instru- 
ments. — In addition to the tests for coercive 
force and remanence on bent magnets, various 
other tests are desirable. 

Magnets for Measuring . and Recording 
Imtriments. (i.) Dem^agnetisation . — ^The mag- 
nets for accurate measuring instruments 
should be demagnetised some 10 to 15 per 
cent of their initial strength. This can be 
conveniently measured by placing them in 
position on a standard movement and apply- 
ing such a demagnetising field (with the help 
of fixed windings) that the initial deflection 
produced is reduced by the above percentage 
when the demagnetising field is ai)plied and* 
then removed, a steady small current being 
maintained through the moving coil of the 
movement. 

(ii.) Ageing . — The magnets should be kept 
for a considerable time (about two or three 
months) after the above treatment and tbea 
tested again without remagnetising. The 
reduced or increased value of the effective 
gap flux gives a valuable indication of the 
constancy of the magnet with time. Heating 
for a comparatively short time at 100 ° ( 5 . 
can also he used to artificially ago magnets. 
Carrying the magnet round a number of 
cycles of temperature between 100° and 
room temperature is a still quicker method of 
ageing (Mme. Curie). 

(ui.) Measurements of Gap Flux ayid Brak^ 
ing Power . — ^Magnets used for braking pur- 
poses in measuring or recording instruments 
usually have a comparatively narrow air 
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gap and fairly large section of gap. The 
polar faces are usually well defined, but there 
is always a considerable amount of fringing, 
so that the measurements on gap flux density 
or on total gap flux, together with the area of 
the polar faces, cannot bo considered a very 
accurate method of measuring the braking 
power. 

For this reason it is very desirable to use a 
direct method, ix, one in which the actual 
braking force can be determined either 
absolutely or relatively to a standard magnet. 

In practice only a comparative method 
would be permissible. An excellent method 
here described by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., consists in the 
following : 


switched on for such a time that the standard 
instrument has recorded one revolution on 
its dial. The current is now switched off and 
the readings of the dials taken. These are 
inversely proportional to the braking i>owers 
of the magnets. The method is very quick, 
accurate, and indejjendent of fluctuations in 
the applied voltage and current. 

The accompanying photograph {Fig. 81) 
shows the general arrangement and the details. 

§ (54) Heat Treatment or Steels 
Magnetic Investigations. — In general two 
different cases arise. 

(a) Heat treatment applied whilst the 
magnetic tests are in progress and in which 
the material is at some definite temperature 
and condition. 



Fig. 81 .—Testing Apparatus roe Brake Magnets (Metropolitan Vicskers Oo.). 

1 , 2, tho meter movcmant with rails S ; 4, 6, 6, and 7, a vice with parallel non- magnetic jaws sliding along 
B ; 0 and 9, a gauge for accurately locmting tiie gap when clamping the magnet in the vice ; 10, 11, 18, and 
16 are the Tovolving disc, spindle, and dial ; 17 to the standard shlekled meter. 


A standard magnet with accurately ground 
parallel polar faces is carefully measured for 
magnetic and mechanical properties. 

It is attached to the working element of a 
standard watt-hour meter having a large dial 
and pointer to record the numl)er of revolutions 
made by tho meter disc in a given time. The 
magnets under t(^st are mounted on the same 
circuit on a number of similar watt -hour 
movements wdioso aeries coils all carry the 
same current as the standard instrument. 

The volt coils are all in parallel across the 
same pair of terminals as that of the standard 
instrument. When current is switched on 
all the discs revolve and the revolutions 
they make in a given time are inversely 
proportional to the braking powers of the 
magnets. 

All the dials are set at zero, current is then 


(h) Heat treatment which lias been apjiliod 
beforehand ; tho specimen is tested after- 
wards under some other set of conditions. 

The investigations coming under (Oass (a) 
are generally of such a spool alised nature 
that each case must bo dealt with according 
to the special requirements. 

The determination of the magnetic change 
point is, however, of sufficient general interest 
to be described. 

An arrangement, which has been successfully 
used at the National I^hysical Laboratory, for 
a number of investigations on magnet steels, 
is shown in tho accompanying diagram 
(Fig. 82). 

The specimen is a small turned rod, 5 mm. 
diameter and 70 mm. long, placed centrally 
in a long quartz tube as shown in tho sectional 
diagram, A thermo junction touches each 
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end and serves to measure the temperature. 
The heating winding is of thin platinum strip 
wound on the small quartz tube and extending 



B'la. 82. — Electric Eurnace for Determination of Change Points 
of Magnet Steels. 


over a length of about 30 cm. Supported 
coaxially with the inner tube, by means of 
porcelain plugs, is a shorter quartz tube of 
about 3-5 cm. diameter. Immediately on 
this tube is a winding of bare copper strip 
of the same number of turns per cm. as the 
platitium heating spiral. It is connected in 
series with the heating winding and com- 
pensates the magnetic field due to the heating 
current. Mica insulation is provided over 
this copper winding and the magnetising 
winding comes next. Silk insulation is wound 
over this winding, and a water-jacket fits 
closely over the whole. 

The test coil for measuring the magnetic 
condition of the specimen is outside the water- 
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Fig. 83. — Circuit for De- 
termination of Magnetic 
Cliange Points. 


jacket and centrally 
located as shown. 

The electrical test 
circuits are as shown 
in Fig. 83, where T 
is the specimen, A the 
magnetising winding 
connected through 
variable rheostat R 
and primary of small 
variable mutual inductance M to battery B 
and ammeter 0 via reversing switch XJ. 

The secondary circuit includes search coil 
IS, secondary of variable mutual inductance 
M, and resistance r. 

The temperature measuring circuits have 
been omitted. The variable mutual is adjusted 
80 that on reversing the full magnetising 
current no throw is obtained on the ballistic 
galvanometer when no specimen T is present. 

In determining the magnetic change point 
a small magnetising field should in general 
be used if throws are taken at 

intervals during steady heating of the specimen, 
using a constant value of applied H, a curve 
approximately as shown in Fig. 84 will be 
obtained, in which the permeability steadily 
rises as the temperature increases, frequently 
running up to a peak at a temperature in the 
neighbourhood of 800° 0. ; on further heating. 



the permeability falls very suddenly to a value 
nearly zero when the material changes to the 
non-magnetic state. On alow cooling a I'everse 
change occurs, but in general 
there is a displacement corre- 
sponding to hysteresis. For 
successful quenching it is 
essential that the steel must 
have passed into the non- 
magnetic condition and must 
be in that condition when 
quenched. 

A convenient apparatus for 
quenching bars consists .of a 
vertical quartz tube electric 
furnace having a clear internal 
diameter of about 5 cm. 

The bar to he quenched is suspended 
centrally within the tube and heated up to a 
temperature of 30° to 50° C. above the magnetic 
change point. When it is desired to quench the 
bar, the suspension is 
cut through or other- 
wise released and the 
bar allowed to fall 
into a fairly deep 
vessel of water. 

The protection of 
the surface of speci- 
mens against oxida- 
tion and decarhurisa- 
tion is a matter of 
considerable diffi- 
culty. It is not very im portant in the case of 
large specimens, but with small rods the nature 
of the material may be seriously affected by 
prolonged heating if air is allowed free access 
to the surface. The best system of all is to 
heat the specimen in a vacuum. This can be 
carried out for the small-size rods such as are 
described above in connection with the change 
point apparatus. The next best system is to 
provide a steady stream of nitrogen through 
the tube containing the specimen. 

The space must he closed as far as possible, 
and a definite leak through a water flask 
arranged so that it may he seen that the 
nitrogen is slowly passing through. 


V. Alternating Current Magnetic Tests 

§ (55) Measurement of Losses.~A very 
large proportion of magnetic material is used 
in the form of thin sheets and is subjected to 
alternating cycles of magnetisation. 

When the cycles are very slow a certain 
amount of energy is spent in carrying the 
magnetisation through each cycle ; this 
energy is of course the hysteresis loss. When, 
however, the cycles of magnetisation are 
quick the flux in cutting the material itself 
as it builds up and dies away again causes 
electromotive forces to be generated which 


0 Temp,C. 600 


Fig. 84. — Curve showing 
Variation of B with 
Temperature for a Fixed 
Applied H. 
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give rise to circulating currents, the so-called 
eddy currents. A further dissipation of 
energy thus occurs, known as the eddy current 
loss. The two losses together are known as 
the “ total losses.” 

When the rate of naagnetisation is in the 
region of commercial alternating current fre- 
q^uency, i.e. between 25 and 100 cycles per 
second, the hysteresis loss is sensibly the 
same as for slow cycles, and within a cer- 
tain range of Bnmx. naay be represented, there- 
fore, by a formula of the type A = 776 ^*® per 
cycle. The energy thus expended per unit 
time, or power spent, in hysteresis becomes 
(ergs per sec. per c.c.), where 
number of cycles of magnetisation- per 
second. 

The eddy current losses can easily be seen 
to be approximately proportional to n\ 
and l/p, w’here resistivity of the material. 
In the case of sheets the eddy current losses 
are further proportional to the square of 
the thickness ; for wires they are proportional 
to the square of the diameter. 

The formula for eddy current losses, therefore, 
becomes, for a sine wave of secondary induced 
voltage (for sheets), W^ = ^(^‘'^B^?i^/p), and for 
wires ^ and yp denoting func- 

tions of the quantities shown in the brackets. 

In general it is not necessary to push the 
analysis of the losses to the degree given in 
these equations. 

The total losses may be written, simply 
Wi='} 7 B® + j£lB’', where x is not very different 
from 1-6 over a range of B between 5000 and 
12 , 000 , y is approximately 2 over the same 
range, and is a constant for any given value 
of 71 . 



In practice there are two ways of separating 
the losses corresponding to any particular 
value of B,uax.- The first of these methods 
depends on the fact tliat the hysteresis loss 
varies as n whilst the eddy current losses 
vary as 71 '^. If therefore for the same Bm,,*. 
the losses are measured at a number of 
fre{(uoncie 8 , and each of 
the values of W so ob- 
tained be divided by its 
a|)propriato frequency, a 
series of values of total 
energy loss per cycle will 
bo olrtained. These take 
the form a + b7if a and b 
being constants, hence 
plotting them against frequency will give a 
straight inclined ..lino as in Mg. 85. This 
line intercepts the axis of y at a point 
R, and OR = hysteresis loss per cycle. The 
eddy current losses per cycle at any frequency 
ON are given by PQ. The power losses for 
the twq^ components arc given by n> • OR 
and 7% • PQ respectively. 


Pia. 85. — Bcpamtloii of 
HystcurcBis and Eddy 
Current Losses. 


The second method of separating the losses 
is based on the fact that the eddy current 
losses dej)end on the manner in which the 
point Buijix. of the cycle is reached with 
respect to time,*?i.c. they depend on the shape of 
the wave of B with respect to time. It can be 
shown ^ that the eddy losses are proportional 
to the square of the “ root mean square ” 
voltage which would be induced in a secondary 
winding close around the material ; 
being constant, of coui‘ae. The “ mean ” 
voltage in a secondary winding, when the 
wave of instantaneous E.M.P. is rectified, 
is proportional to B,uax, If therefore, by the 
help of a synchronously rotating commutator, 
the wave of induced voltage is rectified and 
the mean value read on a galvanometer, which 
responds only to direct voltage, whilst, at 
the same time, the root moan square voltage 
is read on a voltmeter whose readings are 
proportional to root mean square voltage 
(such as an electrostatic instrument), the 
ratio of the readings of the two voltmeters will 
give the “ form factor ” of the voltage wave. 

By means which are indicated below, the 
form factor can he varied over a wide range 
and a series of readings of total loss obtained. 

Plotting these values of W against P, where 
/=(form factor), a slop- 
ing line will be obtained fw 
as in Mg. 85a, the fre- R 
quoncy n being con- _ 
stant throughout. ■ 

In this case the in- 
tercept OR on the y 
axis will give the power 
losses due to hysteresis. 

To find the total losses corresponding to a 
secondary induced voltage of sine wave form, 
the ordinate PN is read oil corresponding to 
the value of P for a sine wave, i.e. 1-234. 

For complete information regarding the 
total losses, it is necessary to measure them 
at two or throe frequencies and two or three 


O 

Ekj. SSa. — ^S eparation of 
Hysteresis and Eddy 
Ciurcnt Losses. 


values of Bmax.* 

The total losses are affected by temperature 
in the case of soft street iron or mild steel 
on account of tljo temperature coefficient 
of resistivity. In these materials the eddy 
current losses are a considerable proportion 
of the total .losses. They may vary from 
0-4 to 0-7 of the total losses within the 
range of commercial frequencies in the case 
of sheets 0-5 mm. thick. A correction for 
temperature, ranging from - 0-2 per cent to 
- 0-4 per cent per V C., may have to be 
applied to the total losses if it is desired to 
reduce them to a standard temperature. In 
the case of alloyed materials such as silicon 
iron no such correction is required, since not 
only are the eddy current losses much smaller, 
owing to the greatly increased resistivity 
^ Q, Bdssler, BUctrkmfi, 1895, xxxvi. 124. 


2 K 
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resulting from the alloying, but the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the resistivity is also 
practically zero. 

In many uses of magnetic sheet materials 
the material is subjected to a steady magnetic 
field and a 8Uj>erimposed alternating magnetic 
field at the same time. 

The hysteresis losses and the effective 
permeabiiity for the alternating component 
of the magnetisation are largely affected by 
the steady magnetisation. The general effect 
appears to he* to increase the hysteresis loss 
for the same range of (Bmax.'Nj) comparison 
with the value found by tests made in the 
ordinary way. 

The effective permeability is altered in a 
way which depends on the amount of the 
superposed steady magnetisation B(,. 

For small superposed cycles the effective 
permeability increases as is increased 
towards the region where is the maximum. 
Beyond this region rapidly diminishes as 
/Aq falls. The two curves practically coincide 
for large values of Hq. 

In carrying out tests of this kind, care must 
he taken in applying the steady field. The 
simplest method is to include a battery or 
potentiometer source of steady voltage in 
series with the alternating source. Another 
method is to provide an independent winding 
on the sample. In this case there will be 
eddy current losses due to the alternating 
currents induced in this winding. They can 
be made small by including a high resistance 
in series and using a high voltage battery to 
provide the necessary 
steady magnetising 
current. 

§ (56) Genbbal 
Peinciples op 
THE Wattmeter 
Method.^ — In a 
number of earlier 
forms of apparatus 
for measuring total 
losses, only one winding was provided. Fig, 86 
gives diagrammatically the connections. 

T is the sample with winding of N turns. 

A is an ammeter reading r.m.s. amperes. 

V is a voltmeter reading r.m.s. volts. 

W is the wattmeter. 

Farther : 

Let I = current read by ammeter A, 

Ii — current in magnetising winding, 

V = voltage read on voltmeter, 

Vi= reactance voltage between the ends 
of the winding, 

= resistance of voltmeter, 

= resistance of volt circuit of wattmeter, 
R = resistance of magnetising coil. 



Fig. 80.— Simple Wattmeter 
Method for Measurement 
of Total “ 


W = wattmeter reading, 

^ Gumlich, Magnetische Messungen, p. 150. 


then Wt=W- (— +— +11^8,) , 
where 

in which cos ^ = W/VI, 


Vi=V-IiR cos (^ 1 , 

where cos 6^ = ( W* -l- In many cases 

cos 6 is very nearly equal to cos 6^, 

The back electromotive force includes 
a part due to the air flux ; this part is exactly 
in quadrature with the magnetising current, 
whereas the back E,M.F. due to the induction 
in the iron is not quite so. If E be that part 
of the self-induced electromotive force due 
to the iron, the expression connecting these 
quantities is (neglecting the phase difference) 

E%:Vi-27r?'iLTi, 

where L is the coefficient of self induction of 
the magnetising winding excluding the space 
occupied by the iron. 

Finally E is connected with the induction 
Bmax. material by the expression 

E =4sBmax.»?/ X 10-®, 


where 5= section of material, 

•n-= frequency (periods per second), 
/=form factor of induced voltage wave. 
Hence, if it is desired to measure the losses at 
a particular value of Bixiax.> L must be first 
calculated, and then V, in order to set the 
reading on the voltmeter to correspond. 

These calculations and corrections can be 
largely avoided by 
the introduction of 
other windings on 
the sample. The 
system of connec- 
tions is as shown in 
Fig. 87. 

In this arrange- 
ment the apparatus 
or ring is ijrovided 
with a secondary 
winding, preferably inside, as close to the iron 
as possible. This winding may have the same 
number of turns as the magnetising winding 
or a fractional part thereof. 

If Ni=N 2 and the symbols have the same 
meaning as before, we have 



Fig. 87. — Bing with Separate 
Wattmeter Volt Circuit 
Winding. 


Wi 




Tg = resistance of secondary winding. 

The correction terms in the second bracket 
are for the drop in volts on the secondary 
winding due to the current taken by the 
voltmeter and volt coil of the wattmeter. In 
a well- designed apparatus these two terms 
together only amount to 0'002 of V^, To 
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obtain the B,„ax. we have, to a very close 

approximation, 

E + aHmax.), 

where a = — , 

s 

(.yQ^area o£ eross-section of secondary), 

(,9 =area of cross-section of sample), 

and V-E=v’ii!JL±lO. 

If the wattmeter has a correction for 
inductance of the volt circuit, this will have 
to be applied after the other corrections have 
been made. 

The most usual method of calibrating the 
wattmeter is to make use of a standard resist- 
ance of, say, 1 ohm, capable of carrying 1 or 2 
amperes. This, in conjunction with, a standard 
ammeter, potentiometer, or other means of 
measuring the current, forms the simplest and 
most accurate method of calibration. 

The currents through the shunt and series 
coils of the wattmeter should be reversed 
when calibrating, since the earth’s magnetic 
field exerts considerable torque on the shunt 
(moving) coil of a sensitive wattmeter. 

It is desirable to be able to test the whole set 
up of apparatus for measurement of total loss. 
This is best done by the help of a standard 
ring sample of insulated stampings provided 
with various windings. The rings should be 
of old or aged material so as not to change 
their properties with time. 

Accurate tests should be made on these with 
various values of Bmax. ‘^'Wo or three 

frequencies each. By the choice of convenient 
windings for the magnetisation and for the 
wattmeter volt circuits, almost any case arising 
can be imitated. The set up should be tested 
on the same multiplier of wattmeter and . 
voltmeter and a similar reading on the 
wattmeter obtained. 

A suitable design for such a standard ring 
is a set of stampings of 3 kgm. mass, inside 
diameter 20 cm., outside diameter 25 cm., 
thickness 0-5 mm. The stampings should 
have paper rings between and be bound up 
with paraffined silk. 

The windings in order from within outwards 
which are convenient are 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, and 
320 turns. Each wire should be well insulated 
from the others. The outer 160- and 320-turn 
windings should bo of wire capable of carrying 
3 or 4 amperes. The inner windings of 10 
and 20 turns may be wound all in one layer 
so as to include as nearly as possible the 
same air space. This can be done by first 
winding the 10-turn coil in paraffined silk tube 
spaced round the ring and then winding on 
the 20 -turn coil with each wire in between the 
10-turn coil and going round the ring twice 
in this manner. 


§ (57) Epstein x\pparatus foe testing 
Sheet Mateeials.^ — The original Epstein 
apparatus consisted of four long magnetising 
windings on square sectioned formers. Each 
coil was 42 cm. long and the clear space 
inside just large enough to allow the bundle 
of strips 3 cm. wide and 50 cm. long to pass 
through. The coils had 100 turns each 


Paper 


Fig. 88. — Method of 
insulating Iron Strips 
with Paper. 


secondary winding and 
400 each primary. 

The sample consists 
of four bundles of strips 
3 cm. X 50 cm., each 
bundle containing 2 to 
2-5 kgm. of material. 

A thin sheet of paper is zigzagged between 
the strips, as in Wig. 88. They are arranged 
in the form of a closed square, as in Wig. 89, 
and are clamped up at the corners. 

This square can be used with rough accuracy 
for determining effective permeability, using 
the 400-tum winding per 
coil for magnetising, but 
the leakage is very con- 
siderable. Eor wattmeter 
tests the magnetising wind- 
ing is 100 turns per coil. 

In a form of this ap- 
paratus as used at the 
N.P.L. a third winding of 
5 turns per coil is used in 
connection with the determination of the form 
factor and B„iax. The method is described 
in detail in § (61), dealing with the N.P.L. 
methods. 

In the form used at the P.T.R.,^ in which 




Fig. 89. 


permeability tests are also made, four small 
flat search coils for H are provided on each 
coil ; they lie close against the four sides of 
each bundle and are about 5 cm. long. 

§ (58) Richter Apparatus.®-— This appar- 
atus was designed for the purpose of testing 
complete sheets as rolled without cutting 
them or damaging them in any way. The 
apparatus consists of a hollow drum with 120 
turns of thick copper. The winding is in the 
form of a long narrow toroid. The drum is 
made up of wooden lattices between which the 
sheets are slid round. The overlapping edges 
are clamped between stout wooden clamps. 
Four sheets are used ; in general the two ends 
of each sheet should lap directly on each other ; 
this presents some difficulty in manipulation 
owing to the four long edges presented. The 
size of sheet tested is 100 cm. x 200 cm., the 
drum therefore being 100 cm. clear length and 
63 cm. mean diameter. Sheets shorter than 
200 cm. cannot he tested. 

Owing to the fewness of the magnetising 


1 **Bie magnetisclie Priifung yon Bisenfllech 
1899, p. 590, and 1900, xxxi. 303-307. 

« Gumlich and Ilogov^sM, 1911, p. 613, and 

1912, p. 262. _ ^ 

8 B.T.Z., 1902, p. 491, and 1903, p. 341. 
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turns per unit length the magnetising current 
becomes rather large for values of Biaax. above 
12,000. The copper losses are also a consider- 
able proportion of the total losses at high 
values of Bi„ax. 

The air-space correction is considerable 
owing to the shape of the specimen, and 
this correction must be made for all values 
of Binax. 

A further disadvantage of this apparatus 
arises from the fact that the sheets are in a 
state of elastic strain when tested. As shown 
by Campbell and Booth, ^ large increase in 
hysteresis loss and reduction in permeability 
can be produced in sheet materials by subject- 
ing them to an elastic strain. 

The material is only tested in a direction 
parallel to the direction of rolling in this 
apparatus. 

§ (59) M6LLINGER Apparatus. 2 — This ap- 
paratus tests the material in the form of 
stamped rings of standard dimensions (outer 
diameter 32 cm. and inner diameter 22 cm.). 

A weight of about 10 kgm. of stampings is 
used. They are separated with paper rings 
between and are bound up with insulating tape. 

The magnetising winding is arranged so that 
each turn can be applied very quickly to the 
ring without threading any cable through it. 
100 turns are provided : since this involves 
the same number of contacts owing to the 
special form of winding, these must be kept 
in order and the plugs properly driven home. 
In this single winding apparatus corrections 
for energy losses in the winding have to be 
made, so that it is important to keep the 
resistance low and constant. 

The air-space correction is smaller than 
with the Richter apparatus, but must be taken 
account of in regions outside that w'here the 
permeability is very high. 

An investigation of the respective merits 
of the three foregoing types of apparatus has 
been made by E. G-umlich and Rose.^ 

§ (60) Burbaxj . OF Standards Method.^— 
In this method, due to Lloyd and Fisher, the 
material to be tested is in the form of strips 
25 cm. X 5 cm. These are assembled in the form 
of a square with the help of corner-pieces as in 
Fig. 90. The comer-pieces are bent sharply 
so as to localise the overstrained material to 
a small volume of the total material tested. 
Special clamps are provided at the comers 
to hold them together firmly with a good 
magnetic joint. 

The overlap of the corners on the ends of 
the strips is a few millimetres. Each of the 

1 “ On Errors in Magnetic Testing due to Elastic 
Strain/’ Proc. PJn/s. Soc. London, 1912, xxv. 192. 

» Mdllingcr, B.T.Z., 1901, p. 379. 
a “ Vorglcichende magnetische Untersuchungenmit 
den Eisonpriifungapparaten von Epstein, Mollinger 
imd Richter,” Bleh. Zeits., 1905, P. 403. 

^ “ The Testing Of Transformer Steel,” M. G. Lloyd 
and J. V. S. Fisher, Bull. Bureau Stds,, 1908--9, v. 453, 


magnetising coils has a number of windings. 
First there are two windings in one layer of 
45 turns each, close to the core of the bobbin, 
which has a clear space 
5 cm. X 1 cm. Over these 
is wmimd a heavy wind- 
ing of 250 turns No. 14 
copper wire. 

There are thus two 
secondaries of 180 turns 
each and a primary mag- 
netising winding of 1000 
turns. 

One secondary is con- 
nected to a sensitive 
voltmeter for determining 



FIG. 90.-~Corner and 
Clamps of Lloyd 
Square. 


The other 

secondary is connected to the volt circuit 
of a reflecting wattmeter. The losses in the 
voltmeter and wattmeter volt circuit are small 
and known. 

The magnetising winding is connected 
directly to the terminals of the alternator 
with no series resistance ; the alternator has 
a very perfect wav© form, and experiments 
have shown that the secondary induced 
voltage closely approximates to a sine wave. 

The exact “Bniax. required is obtained by 
first setting the speed of the alternator with 
the help of a Hartmann and Braun frequency 
meter and then adjusting the alternator field 
excitation until the voltmeter connected to 
the secondary winding of the square indicates 
the correct voltage as given by the formula 

VhmS. “ 4'44sU-Bmax. ^ 

No allowance is necessary for the drop in 
voltage in the secondary winding. 

For separation of the losses, tests are made 
at a number of frequencies and the line drawn 
as indicated in the first part of this seotion. 

To commence with, corner-pieces must he 
cut for each sample, but when a 
sufficiently graded series of these 
has been accumulated, a set similar 
to the material under test can he 
chosen and small corrections made 
for the differences in quality. 

Corrections for the Comer ^pieces.— Owing to the 
overlap at the comers the flux density is approxi- 
mately halved in this part, hence the losses are 
reduced. 

If M!=mass of strips, 
m= mass of comers, 
j!=freo half-length of comers {Fig. 91), 
L— length of strips, approximately 25 cm., 
W = measured loss, 

B=average Bmax.» 

Bi=Btnax. uear end of specimen, 
then Z/L= proportional increase in length of 
magnetic circuit due to comers, , 
wi/M-Z/L=-c= proportional mass of overlapping part 
of comers, 

2c=total material (comers and strips) in 
which fl.ux density -’BJ'Z. 


ir 

FIG. 91. 
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The correction to W for lap thus becomes 
2cW[l- (Bi/2B)®]==2cWA^, where ic expresses the 
law of variation of total loss with variation of B, 
h may be taken as 0-70 for most purposes. 

The total losses, per unit mass, for the sample 
then become 

- w ^ 

® {M+w0(l-l'4c) • (M+m)(l--l-l2//100)’ 
where y == overlap in mm. 

If the cornei-piecoa have a different total loss per 
unit mass, or a different cross-sectional area, an 
additional correction will be necessary ; this will be 
given, to a sufficient approximation, by applying 
to the determined value of Wq for the material under 
test, a correction equal to 

where total losses per unit mass for the corners 
when sul)jected to the actual Bmax. them, and 
jy = the overlap in millimetres. 

The flux density in the corners will be ta/lc Bmax. 
where # 5 = thickness of sample and thickness of 
corners. If the losses in tins corners are only known 
at standard Bmax. of tost, the actual losses per unit 
mass in them will bo, for moderate differences in /, 
approximately times standard loss. 

§ (61) N.P.L. Methods. — Both the Epstein 
and the Lloyd (Bureau of Standards) squares 
are used at the National Physical Laboratory, 
The set up is somewhat different in regard to 
the measurement of the quantities involved. 

With the Lloyd square a greater variety of 
windings is provided and the strips used are 
7 cm. wide instead of 5 cm. in order to reduce 
still further the effect (at the edges) of the 
cutting. 

The actual windings provided in order from 
within, outwards, are 20, 40, 80, 160, 160, and 
640 total turns. The outer 160- and 640-tum 
windings are magnetising coils. 

For normal tests the lOO-turn magnetising 
winding is used, and either the 160- orSO-tum 
windings for the wattmeter volt circuit. 

The 20- or 40-tum coils are used for deter- 
mination of Bujjix. a-nd for measuring the form 
factor. 

The Vbms. 100-volt Kelvin 

electrostatic reflecting voltmeter. The voltage 
is obtained from the 2()-turn coil by the help 
of a 100 : 1 ratio transformer having a great 
many turns in the secondary. The actual 
maximum numbers of turns in primary and 
secondary are 400 and 40,000 respectively. 

Each winding of the transformer is sub- 
divided into a number of sections so that a 
great variety of ratios can be obtained if 
desired. They are all uniformly distributed 
round a closed core of iron ring stampings. 

The current and power taken by the trans- 
former are entirely negligible, owing to the 
very low flux density at which it is worked. 

The form factor is determined in conjunction 


with the electrostatic voltmeter reading by 
the help of a synchronously running com- 
mutator and moving coil reflecting- voltmeter 
which reads Vuiean* 

The pair of brushes which reverse the 
voltmeter connections at each half of the 
secondary induced voltage wave, can be 
slowly rotated together and locked in any 
position. In operation, with the magnetising 
current on and the instruments all deflecting, 
the voltmeter reading V,n«iin is watched, and 
the commutating brushes are slowly turned 
until a maximum is obtained on the volt- 
meter, At the same time the magnetising 
current is varied until the maximum V,„e,iu 
has the value, as given by calculation, which 
corresponds to the B,„!x,x. desired. 

The value of Ymmin 

V,noan =4 X N X W- X S X B„,ax. X lO"®, 

where N = 20 or 40 turns, 72 .= frequency, and 
s section of iron. 

The circuits are as in Fig. 92 : 


R 



The wattmeter is a very sensitive instru- 
ment and is free from any solid metal parts. 
Normally, when carrying 1 ampere in the 
current winding and with 1 volt on the volt 
circuit, a series resistance of 5000 ohms is 
required to give 100 divisions for 1 watt. 

The wattmeter is calibrated by sending 
the standard ampere through a standard 
r6sistance of 1 or 2 ohms. The volt circuit 
is arranged with multipliers on a dial, enabling 
readings of 100 on the scale to correspond 
to 0*6, 1, 2, etc., watts. 

The voltmeter- for reading Ymmn is a bifilar 
reflecting instrument free from zero creep and 
has similar multipliers to the wattmeter volt 
circuit. 

In carrying out the tests (the square having 
been carefully assembled from the weighed 
and bundled strips) the voltmeter is made 
to read the calculated Vui^jan S'® described above 
by the regulation of the magnetising current 
with the help of transformer T and rheostat 
R. When this has been obtained, the watt- 
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meter and electrostatic voltmeter are read, 
care being taken to see that the frec[iiency 
is keeping constant and exact. The form 
factor is determined immediately from the 
ratio 


The corresponding values of and are 
plotted, and from this the total losses at 
/=1'234 corresponding to the sine wave are 
read off. 

The variations in form factor are obtained 
by varying the secondary turns of the power 
transformer T and the rheostat R. When 
R is zero the form factor corresponding to 
a sine wave is closely approximated to. In- 
creasing R and the necessary secondary turns 
on T gives increasing values to /. By this 
means / may be varied from 1*11 to 1-5 with- 
out difficulty, 

A series of samples ^ tested at the Bureau 
of Standards, the Physicalische Technische 
Reichsanstalt, and the National Physical 
Laboratory by the various methods described 
above gave very consistent results. 

The agreement in total losses was to about 
I per cent, and in the separated hysteresis* 
losses to about 2 per cent for various materials 
and values of 

§(62) Bridoe Method.— a. CampbelP has 
described a very simple bridge method for 
measuring total losses and effective per- 

meability of sheets or wires. 

The sample, preferably in ring form, is 
provided with superimposed primary and 
secondary turns Ni 
^2 respectively, 
NiH wj HNj thus forming a 

mutual inductance 
m. The windings are 
L_ Lm J connected to a 

I i g mutual induotometer 

i S M as shown in Fig. 

U 93. A slide wire or 

fQ other resistance with 

^1 a sliding potential 

— Q f ‘ contact is provided 

and connected as 
Pig. 93. — Campbell Mutual ah own A vihrafinn 

Method of measuring Total A vmration 

Loss. galvanometer at G 

indicates when a 
balance has been obtained for the sine wave 
component of the secondary voltage. The 

current is read by an ammeter A. This 

current should be a sine wave as nearly as 
possible, either by tuning, or by including a 
resistance R large compared to the resistance 
of the primary winding of the ring, and using 
a sine wave alternator. 

^ “ Total ,T;Oss and Hysteresis of Magnetic Sheet 
Materials,"’ A. Campbell, H. C. H. Booth, and I). W. 
Dye, Journal I.E.E., 1912, xlviii. 269. 

“ Proa. Phys. Soc., 1910, xxh. 24. 


6 ^’ 


Under these conditions we have to a close 
approximation 

m — M, 

and the total iron losses 

w=|qr 

The mutual m includes the air flux common 
to both windings 

w=47r X 10“ ® X Nj X 

where g-=permeability, 6* = section of iron, and 
.9i=air section outside the iron and common 
to both windings, Z = mean circumference of 
ring. 

The value of Hmax. is obtained from the 
current I, and is equal to 

47rNjIj_ ^/'2 

iW' 

(1^= effective value of sine wave current). 

Substituting Bmax. Ii i*^^ fkc expression 
for m we get 

• Binax. "t* . Hinax .) 

This is the simplest form of the equation 
to use when it is desired to adjust the cur- 
rent for a particular value of Bmax.* 

When it is required to make tests at tele- 
phonic frequencies, a telephone replaces the 
vibration galvanometer. The source is then 
preferably a three-electrode valve generator. 

The method is extraordinarily sensitive and 
adaptable to various conditions. By winding, 
say, 1000 turns on the secondary (Ng), measure- 
ments under the influenco of magnetising 
fields as low as Hmax. =0’001 can be made with 
good accuracy. 

For tests with superimposed steady 
magnetisation the circuit shown in Fig. 94 
is convenient.® It is self-explanatory. 



D.C. Ammeter A.O. Ammeter 

Pig. 94. — Method of Fig. 93 adapted to Measure- 
ments under Conditions of Superimposed Steady 
Magnetisation. 

The d.c. ammeter reads only direct current 
and the a.c. ammeter is connected through 
a current transformer so as to read only the 
alternating component. 

§ (63) Mutual Inductance. Bridge 
Method. — This is suitable for measuring 

» Proc. Phys. JSoc., 1920, xxxii. 232. 
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losses and efEective permeability in telephone 
loading coils and iron lapped telephone cables. 
P and L (Fig. 95) are the efEective resistance 
and inductance of 
p^L. the wound sample, 
Q is a variable re- 
sistance of negligible 
inductance, N and 
T are the induct- 
ance and resistance, 
respectively, of the 
other arm, R and S 
are non - inductive 
ratio arms. 

The balance is 
first obtained with 
the sample short-circuited. Let the readings 
of M and Q be Mq and Q„ respectively. 

P, L are now inserted and a now balance 
and obtained. Under these conditions 



Fia. 95.— Mutual Bridge for 
Measurement of Total 
Losses. 


P=Qo-Qi. 

From a knowledge of L and P the effective 
permeability and the total losses may be 
calculated as in § (62), putting P = Q and 
Nj = Njj, allowing for copper losses. 

§ (64). MAaNETiSATioK ON Maxwell Bridoe 
BY Alternatino CURRENTS.^ — A valuable 
series of experiments wore made at various 
frequencies on different kinds of iron wire. 

The samples wore in the form of toroids 
wound up of the wire. Those were provided 
with a uniform winding, thus forming a self- 
induotanoo coil. 

The effective inductance and resistance of 
these coils was measured on a Maxwell’s 
bridge, an optical telephone being used as 
detector of the balance. The alternating 
source was a siren and frequencies of 128, 
256, and 512 per second were used. The 
current was made approximately a sine wave 
by tuning. 

The effect of raising the frequency is to 
make the loops rounder and the permeability 
smaller for a given Hnmx * 

It was found that some of the energy is 
spent in the iron in the form of eddy currents 
of higher frequency than the fundamental. 

This energy is not reduced by insulation 
of the separate iron wires. It is due to the 
non-linear relation between H and B, and 
since H varies approximately as a sine wave 
there are necessarily harmonics in the analysis 
of the curve connecting B and time. 

§ (65) Measxteements in High-erequenoy 
IhELDS. — ^A number of investigations have 
been made in alternating magnetic fields of 
radio frequency. These measurements i)re- 
sent great difficulties X)eculiar to the use of 
currents of radio frequency. The effects of 


^ M, Wien, Wud. AnnaUnt 1898, Ixvi. 851-953. 


capacity of various parts of the circuits to 
each other and of eddy currents other than 
in the magnetic material must be carefully 
watched and guarded against as far as possible. 

In the experiments of Jouaust^ the iron 
was in thin sheet form, each sheet insulated 
and in ring form. They were provided with 
a winding connected to an electrometer. A 
central copper tube formed the magnetising 
conductor, it was fed from a Poulsen arc 
generator, , the frequency of the oscillations 
being 10® f\) per second. On the same tube 
was threaded an exact reidica of the wound 
ring but provided with a wooden core. 

The ratio of electrometer readings was tfiken 
in the two cases and the effective i^ermeability 
calculated therefrom. 

Steel and silicon steel were tested in fields 
from 1 to 3 gauss. An effective permeability 
of about 150 was found for both materials. 
The losses wore also measured and found to 
be 30 watts per kgm. in the steel and 150 
watts per kgm. in the silicon steel. 

Alexanderson ® has carried out a fairly 
complete series of experiments on wires and 
strips of very thin iron. A high frequency 
alternator was used as source of radio fre- 
quency current. The 
arrangements for 
making the measure- 
ments are given in 
Fig. 96. 

The specimen is 
made up in a ring 
form and provided 
with a single winding 
which is inserted in 
the circuit as shown 
in series with a vari- 
able self inductance. 

The adjustments are 
made as follows for loss measurements. The 
alternator is held at constant speed, con- 
densers Oj are adjusted until the current is 
a maximum as road at A. The voltmeter 
contact V is then moved along the bank 
of condensers Cg until it roads an approxi- 
mate minimum, the variable inductance Lj 
is then adjusted to give an exact minimum. 
When this condition has been realised the 
voltmeter reads the resistance eon\p(>nent 
of the voltage across the variable inductance 
and the ring. This reading multiplied by the 
current gives the total energy spent in the two 
inductances and in the condensers Ojj which 
are included up to the point of contact of the 
voltmeter. 

A blank experiment is then made with the 
ring short-circuited. 

Corrections must be made for the losses 

* 11. .roiiauat, Permeability of Iron, at High 
Frequencies,’* Boc. Int, Fled. Bull, 1911, Ser, 3, i. 
9-57, and Compter Bendus, 1910, cli. 984. 

® Proc. jIw-. 1911, p. 2488. 



Method of menBuriiig 
Magnetic? 1^^0I)e^ti(^8 at 
liacllo PrequeiujicB. 
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ia tKe copper •winding of the ring, and any 
change in resistance of the inductometer due 
to change of inductance, also change in the 
tapping off of C, must be allowed for. 

The method can be checked partly by replac- 
ing the wound specimen with a resistance ■whose 
value is kno'wn at radio frequency. 

In the experiments made by Alexanderson, 
tests were carried out at a namher of different 
frequencies bet'ween 40,000 and 200,000, also 
at values of Bmax. ranging from 45Q to 1500. 

The effectife pernaeability was measured 
by the help of an electrostatic voltmeter con- 
nected across the ends of the wound specimen. 

The conclusions arrived at were, that after 
allowing for eddy current effects, the true 
permeability is not very different at radio 
frequencies from that at low frequencies. 

§ (66) Stlsbee Method.^ — The specimens 
had primary and secondary windings. The 
flux was determined by the voltage induced 
in the secondary winding. This measurement 
was made by the help of a modified form 
of potentiometer using a tliermojunction and 
galvanometer as a 
detector of the bal- 
ance. A variable 
rQ inductance and re- 
sistance in series in 
the primary circuit 
was arranged as in 
Mg. 97 so that the 
Pro, 97. — Silsbee’s Method, voltage and phase 
angle across the com- 
bination could he adjusted exactly equal and 
opposite to that induced in the secondary wind- 
ing. Prom the known L, E, primary current 
and frequency, both the magnitude and phase 
angle can be computed, and hence the effec- 
tive |.)ermeability and the losses* calculated. 

A Poulsen arc giving 2 amperes at 350,000 ~ 
was used. Four specimens of fine iron wire 
O-OOO^'' to 0*002"^ diameter were tested. They 
were wound up (after shellacking) into small 
rings of circular section. 

The effective permeability, after correcting 
for skin effect, was found to be independent 
of frequency. 

The formula is given for the .skin effect 
based on the assurap)tion that the hysteresis 
loop is of the form 





B 


\ 




where H = magnetomotive force per cm. at any 
point ; 

B = corresponding flux density produced; 

yti — By/H() ; 

;/ = (B at H = 0)/(B at H=Ho) ; 
and Hq = maximum value of H ; 

Bq = corresponding value of B. 


§ (67) Experiments by A. and 

L. Maqei.^ — T hese experiments were made on 
thin well-insulated wires with the help of a 
Braun cathode-ray tube to delineate the form 
of the hysteresis loop. 

The original paper should be consulted for 
details of the method of obtaining the loops and 
deducing the results. 

Steel wires 0-005 cm. diameter and iron wires 
0*01 cm. diameter were tested. The hysteresis 
loop was found to be practically the same at 
10,000 per second as at 50 oj per second. At 
higher frequencies the area of the loop was 
slightly less. 

With iron wire 0*03 cm. diameter the curve 
becomes greatly modified and tends towards 
the form of an ellipse due to eddy currents. 

Further experiments were made by L. 
Schames.^ 

An arc was employed for producing un- 
damped oscillations using carbon rods in air 
for frequencies up to 20,000 r.j per second and 
with a Bunsen flame surrounding the arc for 
higher frequencies. 

The permeability was calculated from the 
ratio of flux produced in a coil of 251 turns 
wound on a 10 mm. diameter glass tube, first 
with no core in the tube and then with a 
core consisting of 100 wires of soft iron 15 
cm. long and 0*005 cm. diameter. 

The corrections to the voltmeter used to 
determine B were small, and the accuracy was 
considered to be to about 3 per cent. 

There is, however, a considerable correction 
to be applied on account of the shielding effect 
of the outer wires in the bundle on the inner 
ones. 

This correction was calculated and found 
to vary from 2-5 per cent at a frequency of 
88x10* to 13 per cent at a frequency of 
220 X lOl 

The curves connecting H and fi for various 
frequencies show that while from 2400 to 
3600 - per second /u is fairly high (700 when 
H = 20 and 350 at II = 60), at higher frequencies 
/A changes much less with change in H, having 
a mean value of 425 at frequency 62,500, 385 
at 110,000, and 360 at 152,000. 

71. Measurements on so-called Non- 
magnetic Steels and on Feebly 
Magnetio Matbeials 

§ (68) Non-magnetio Steels.— A class of 
materials in between the strongly magnetio 
metals and, their alloys and the very feeble 
paramagnetic and diamagnetic bodies are 
the so-called non-magnetic steels, the tests 
on which call for special treatment since they 
are in general of too small permeability to 
be measured in the ordinary form of apparatus 


^ Discussion to Alexandersoii’s paper above, * jLcmd. Lined Atii, 190(5, xv. 485-492. 

A.L2S.B., 1911, Part III. p. 2452. ' » Ann. d. Physilc, 1908, xxvii. I 04-82. 
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as previously described, but at the same time 
they are far too magnetic to be satisfactorily 
measured in the magnetic balances to be 
described below. 

In some respects the tests are simplified 
because the leakage from the ends of the 
specimens is so small that H may be considered 
to be unaffected by the presence of the 
mateiial, and may therefore be taken as 
accurately given by the constant of the 
solenoid or other magnetising coil used for 
providing the field. 

The method in use at the National Physical 
Laboratory is as follows (Fig. 98) : The 


T ^^Sp Bolmen 


xw 




To Current 
Circuit 


H 


Qs 


Pig. 98. — ^Method of measuring Properties of Non- 
magnetic Steels. 


specimen, usually in the form of turned rod or 
flat strip, is provided with a search coil T of 
known large number of turns (about 2’000). 
The specimen and search coil are placed 
centrally in a solenoid of known constant; 
they are mounted in such a way that the 
specimen can be withdrawn without disturb- 
ing the search coil. 

A variable mutual inductometer is included 
in the circuit (range about 1 millihenry). 
This inductometer is connected up and 
adjusted so that on reversing any current 
through the circuit no throw is obtained when 
the search, coil is in the solenoid but with no 
specimen through it. If now the rod is in- 
serted in position in the solenoid and search 
coil, a throw will be obtained on reversal 
proj)ortional to B-H. By this means the 
accuracy is greatly increased, because the 
ballistic galvanometer calibration can be made 
so much more sensitive for reading flux 
density, also there is no necessity to observe 
H with very great accuracy nor to hold the 
current steady. 

Hysteresis loops can be determined with 
good accuracy even at low values of Hmax. 
In carrying out the operations of observing 
a loop, the H change made must be added 
(with due regard to sign) to twice the B 
throw. 

§ (69) Maoketio Balances. — The various 
types of magnetic balances form the most 
sensitive means of determining the magnetic 
properties of the feebly paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic materials. 

A most successful balance of this type is 
the magnetic balance of P. Curie used in his 
classical researches on magnetic properties of 


various materials at different temperatures.^ 
The torsion balance operates on the principle 
of the force exerted on any material when 
placed in a non-uniform magnetic field (Fig. 99). 
Consider a field at a 
point bn the axis Orr 
having the direction 
Oy and varying in in- 
tensity along Oa; accord- 
ing to some law given 
by the curve 

Then a body placed 
at O will experience 
a force in the direc- 
tion Ox and equal to m. I. d(Hj,)/dr, where 
I = intensity of specific magnetisation= mag- 
netic moment/mass, w = mass of body. 

Calling h the coefficient of specific magnetisa- 
tion where I=/cHj,, we have 



Pig. 99. — Appertaining 
to Curie Balance. 


/= m , h . Hj/' 


dx 


\y My 


Electro 

Magnets 


In the original apparatus the non-uniform 
field was provided by 
means of two electro- 
magnets with inclined 
axes as in diagram 
(Fig. 100). The field 
Hy was measured by 
reversing a known 
small coil placed at suc- 
cessive positions along 
Oic. The slope d(Hj,)/da; 
can best be measured by making use of the 
law for any magnetic field that 


Fig. 100. — Principle of 
Curie Balance. 


A 

dx 


.H,= 


H,. 


If a known search coil is placed at any 
point P with its plane parallel to the field, 
i.e. parallel to Oy, and a small known displace- 
ment Ay be given it in direction Oy, we have 

Ad>'=5™HxA2/, 

will be equal to 
Ay Ax 

where the limit ..of 

Ax dx 

The advantage of calibrating by this method 
is that the actual flux -k linking the coil is 
zero when in the plane 0?/, and hence vibration 
and small variations in the magnetising current 
are unimportant. 

The non-uniform field provided in the original 
apparatus by means of two electromagnets 
with inclined axes is replaced in the apparatus 

^ P. Curie, Journal de Physique, 1895, iv. 197 and 
263 : also P. Curie, Journal de Phystque, n. 

796-802 ; Sc. Ahs., 1904, p. 374 ; also P. Curie and 
0. Cheneveau, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1909-10, xxii. 343. 
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described in the Proc. Phys. Soc., 1909-10, xxii. 
343, by a permanent magnet in, a more port- 
able and conveniently operated arrangement 
as indicated in Pig. 101. The material to be 
tested is placed in a 
glass tube suspended 
by the hook c from 
one end of an arm 
TT, which is sus- 
pended by a silk or 
quartz fibre J, The 
other end of the arm 
TT carries a copper 
sector swinging in the 
gap of the damping 
magnet A. Balance 
weights B and p 
serve to keep the 
arm T horizontal. 
The deflections are 
observed with the 
help of the mirror m. 

The permanent magnet NS is mounted in 
such a manner that it can be turned concentric- 
ally below by means of an arm and two strings. 

In operating the apparatus the magnet is 
slowly turned so as to recede from the specimen. 
This is continued and observations are made 
when the deflection produced on the suspended 
system reaches a maximum. 

Readings are taken for deflections on both 
sides of zero. 

The most convenient method of calibrating 
is to use distilled water as a standard substance 
the susceptibility of which, at ordinary 
temperatures, is 0*79 x 10“®. 

Observations are first made on the empty 
glass tube. If the deflection so obtained is 9", 

g±g *' 


Pig. 101. — Portable Curie 
Balance with Permanent 
Magnet. 


m $^±6" 

where A; = susceptibility being measured on 
substance of mass m and 9 is deflection 
produced. 

Wi, and 9^ are similar quantities for the 
standard substance. 

The sign -1- must be used for 9" if the 
susceptibility of the glass tube is of opposite 
sign to that of the body being examined. 

A further correction must be made for the 
susceptibility of air when measuring the 
susceptibilities of gases. 

For a paramagnetic body this correction is 
+ 0*041(l/rA-{-l) where r= approximate sus- 
ceptibility of the material and A=its density. 

For a diamagnetic body the sign is negative. 

§ (70) Mutual Inductance Method for 
TESTING Feebly Magnetic Materials. — 
, This method forms a very rapid and convenient 
means of measuring approximately the sus- 
ceptibility of various materials to see if they 
are suitable for use in apparatus requiring 
non-magnetic parts. Parts such as brass rod, 





nary i 


Fig. 102. — ^Mutual Inductance 
Method of measuring Feebly 
Magnetic Substances. 


castings, screws, marble, stone, etc., may be 
readily measured thus. 

The method showm diagrammatically in Fig. 
102 involves the use of a coil having two wind- 
ings, and so form- 
ing a fixed mutual 
inductance of large 
amount (1 or 2 
henries). The 
primary winding 
is permanently 
connected to a 
good battery ; the 
current must be 
extremely steady and the connections should 
be few and good. 

The secondary is connected directly to a 
ballistic galvanometer of long period. 

The material to he tested, of suitable size, 
is quickly withdrawn from the centre of the 
mutual inductance, and the resulting throw 
observed. 

The calibration is made by means of a 
large test-tube filled with a known w^eight of 
ferrous sulphate or other suitable material of 
known susceptibility. 

§ (71) Method of 0. C. Clifford.^— In 
this method, which was used to determine the 
susceptibilities of 
tin and bismuth 
and their alloys, 
a special form of 
torsion balance 
was used as indi- 
cated in Fig. 103. 

The electro- 
magnet was pro- 
vided with pole 
pieces NS, which 
w’ere bored 
through along 
the axis shown 
dotted. The pole 
pieces were also 
fitted with small 
projecting pieces 
p, p, thus pro- 
ducing a localised 
variable field. 

The upper pole 
piece carries an 
extension, at the top of which is a turning bead, 
which can be traversed along two axes at right 
angles to one another. The turning head has a 
clamping arrangement and a tangent screw. 
Suspended from the turning head T by a 
phosphor bronze strip is a spindle, as shown 
at (a). The spindle carries a mirror M and 
immediately below is turned taper as shown at 
C. A disc (b) with accurately fitting taper 
hole is provided, and swings, when mounted, 
freely between the pole tips. 

Pkjs, JRev.i 1908, xxvi. 424. 



Fig. 103.— Cliflord’s Method 
of measuring Small Sus- 
ceptibilities. 
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The spindle and disc are of celluloid. The 
disc is provided also with a collar on which 
an inertia ring can he slipped centrally. 
There are two small holes near the edge of 
the disc 4*36 cm. apart, on a diameter. 

Small bismuth cylinders about 6 mm. 
diameter and length can be attached to the 
disc by projecting pins fitting the small holes. 
These are strongly diamagnetic, and so are 
repelled, away from the poles when the field 
is applied. 

The specimens to be tested are attached 
to the top of the bismuth cylinders. 

The method of measuring the susceptibility 
consists in observing the deflections produced, 
first when only the bismuth cylinders are in 
position and then when both bismuth and the 
material under tost are together. 

If V= volume of test piece, 

H= magnetic field, 

dH/da;=rate of change of field, x being 
along an arc, 

/= force in dynes on test piece, 

1c = susceptibility, 

then 

The couple produced by the force / is 
balanced by the torsional control of the 
suspension, thus/=^/-d/r where 

w=; torque per unit angle of twist, 
radius at which / acts. 


u is determined by adding an inertia ring 
and determining times of oscillation before 
and after. 




47r2K: 

/ a 2' 
^2 h 


K = moment of inertia of added ring. 


The field H was determined around an are 
of about 1 radian at the radius of tlie pins p 
for various exfuting currents, by the help of a 
search coil of the same cross-section as the 
specimens, and mounted so that it could be 
quickly jerked out from any set position. 

The dKIdx curves were obtained, by plotting, 
from the H, x curves. Corrections must be 
made for the celluloid table and spindle owing 
to want of perfect uniformity in them. 

The results obtained for the pure bismuth 
tested were in very good agreement with those 
obtained by V. Ettenhausen.^ 

Since the result, when testing other 
materials, depends on the difference beWeen 
the deflections produced by bismuth alone and 
bismuth + specimen, the observations must be 
made with considerable accuracy. 

It is not necessary to use the bismuth 
w’hen measurements on diamagnetic materials 
are made. 

‘ Pogg. Am., 1877, clx. 1. 


§ (72) Measubements of Prof. E. Wilson.^ 
— This instrument is a modification of the 
Curie balance and was devised in connection 
with measure- 
ments on rock 
specimens. The 
outline of the de: 
sign is given in 
Fig. 104. The 
electromagnet is 
cut from a plate 
of atalloy (3 per 
cent Si iron) and 
has a parallel air 
gap 1-5 cm. wide ; 
the poles are 
tapered in plan 
as in Fig, 104a, 
leaving opposing 
faces 1 cm. wide 
and 3-75 cm. long. Any magnetic field up to 
about H = 2000 could be obtained in the air gap. 

The suspended system 
consists of a light alu- 
minium arm bent at the 
side over the magnet so 
as to enable the specimen 
T to be suspended freely in ^ V Sro* 

the magnet gap at a radius magnet of Fig. 104. 

of approximately 11 cm. 

The horizontal beam passes through an 
aluminium damping vane, the lower end of 
which is submerged in oil. A mirror is 
attached to the vane at M. 

The distribution of the magnetic field in 
the air gap was measured by observing the 
torque on a fine wire mounted suitably in 
the gap and carrying a known current. This 
method is accurate and allows a very localised 
measurement of the field to be made. 

The method of determining the instrumental 
constant for the space occupied by the speci- 
men when in the position of maximum 
deflection was determined in various -ways, 
and is related to the susceptibility by the 
equation K=C^^/PV, 

where C = constant of instrument, 

0= deflection, 

V= volume of specimen, 

I = current in amperes. 

The effects of the finite size of the specimen 
were investigated. 

The susceptibilities of the following sub- 
stances have been determined ; various iron 
ores, micas, rooks, sands, aluminium and 
alloys of aluminium, glasses, tourmaline, and 
solutions of manganese sulphate and ferrous 
sulphate in water. 

* “The Measurement of Magnetic Susceptibility 
of Low Order,’* B. Wilson, Froc. Boy. Soc. 1, 1920, 
xevi. 429. 
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§ (73) Magnetic Properties oe Hema- ■ 
TiTE.^ — This research on crystals of hematite 
obtained from various sources makes use of 
the same principle as the Curie balance, but 
small spheres are used and the non-uniform 
field is provided by a magnet with cylindrical 
pole faces. Such pole faces were found to 
give a nearly constant field gradient over a 
considerable space. 

The formula 'Fy~\v{dB.Jdy) was used. 
The force P was measured by observing the 
bending produced in a disc of cover glass 
against the centre of which the sphere was 
pressed by the force. The measurements 
were made by means of an interferometer by 
observing the shift of the fringes. 

Measurements were also made on hysteresis. 
The specimens examined fell into two classes ; 
those showing no signs of hysteresis and 
possessing intensity proportional to the field 
in the direction of the axis of symmetry of the 
crystal. The other class showed marked 
hysteresis along the axis. In the first group 
the specimens are paramagnetic along the axis 
and ferromagnetic in the piincipal plane of the 
crystal. In the second group the crystals are 
ferromagnetic in all directions. 

§ (74). — A. Piccard and E. Oherhuliez ^ have 
described a novel method for the study of very 
dilute paramagnetic solutions. 

A circular tube contains in its lower half 


is placed between the poles of an electro- 
rbagnet while the part of the tube containing 
the other surface of separation is attached to 
a cathetometer so as to be movable vertically. 
The circulation of the liquid is rendered visible 
by small particles floating at a position where 
the tube is capillary. The level of the surface 
attached to the cathetometer is adjusted 
until the circulation ceases. This operation 
is performed Avith and without the magnet 
being excited. The difference between the 
readings represents the magnetic ascension 
of the solution with relation to the solvent. 
If the intensity of the field, densities of the 
liquids, susceptibility of the soh’^ent, and 
concentration of the solution are known the 
susceptibility of the dissolved substance is 
easily calculable. 

§ (75) G. Meslin’s Method,^ — In this 
method a combination of a torsion balance 
and an electromagnet is used. The two 
coils are never excited simultaneously but 
only one after the other. A study of the 
magnetic field enables the action at each 
point in the field to be determined and 
obviates turning the torsion head to bring 
the specimen back to its original position. 

§ (76) Tables of Permeability and Hys- 
teresis OE Selected Materials. — The three 
tables give typical values of B for a number 
of different materials ; they include values of 


Table I 


Various Materials, including Magnet Steel 


H. 

B. 

Nickel. 

B. 

Cobalt. 

B. 

Cobalt- iron. 

B. 

Hensler 

Alloy. 

B. 

English 
Magnet Steel. 
Average. 

B. 

K.S. 

Magnet Steel. 
35 per cent Co. 

B. 

Also 

K.S. Magnet 
Steel* 

6 

720 

670 

7,650 

800 


Bar, 3 cm.Xl «ni. 

Rod, B inm . iliam. 

. » 

10 

3,000 

1,700 

11,470 

2320 

400 



20 

3,970 

3,400 

14,480 

3250 

900 


. . 

50 

4,660 

5,960 

18,300 

3800 

3,800 


720 

100 

6,120 

7,840 

21,100 

4110 

11,700 

1,000 

1,600 

150 


9,000 

. 22,450 

4250 

13,500 


3,000 

300 

6,230 


23,700 


16,300 

8,000 

11,800 

500 

6,650 

l],500t 

24,100 


16,560 

12,000 

14,560 

lOOO 

7,110 

13,600 

24,000 



16,100 

17,260$ 

2000 

8,140 

17,000 

25,600 



18,000 

3000 

9,140 

18,500 

26,630 



19,600 


4000 

10,150 

19,700 

27,660 





Coercivity . 

7-5 


2-72 

7-3 

63 

100 

238 

llemanence 

3,470 


8,230 

2550 

10,400 

9,200 

10,600 


♦ Electrician, 1920, Ixxxv. 706. t Another sample. J H == 1000. 


the solution to be examined and in its upper 
half the pure solvent. The part of the tube 
containing one of the surfaces of separation 

^ T. T. Smith, Phys. Rev., Dec. 1916, viii. 721-7.37. 

“ “New Method of Measurement of Paramagnetic 
Substances in very Dilute Solution,” At Piccard and 
E. Clierbuiiez, Arc. des Sci., 1915, xl, 342. 


coercivity and remanence. A large number 
of the columns are from E. Gumlich, Mag- 
netiscJie Messungen. Others are representa- 
tive of measurements made at the N.P.L, 

® G, Meslin, Comptes Rendns, June 1905, cxl. 1083' 
1685, and July 1906, cxli. 102-106. 
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w 

0-25 

0-50 

0- 75 

1- 0 

1- 5 

2- 5 

5 

10 

20 

50 

100 

150 

200 

300 

500 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 


d 

o 

CO 

a> 

0-99 

per cent C. 

B. 

200 

680 

1,850 

6,550 

10,600 

13,850 

15,500 

16,440 

17.000 

17.900 

19.000 

20,230 

21,650 

22,830 

23.900 

7-5 

9,950 

Carbon-steels 
innealed from 

0-69 

per cent C. 

B. 

280 

850 

3,700 

8,500 

11,950 

14.600 

16,080 

17,000 

17,460 

18,480 

19.600 

20,750 

22,060 

23,200 

24,250 

M § 

• ® 

»— i 

% 

o 

0-23 

per cent C. 

B. 

1,000 

2,400 

5,500 

9,200 

12,000 

14,120 

15,970 

17,200 

18,050 

18,600 

19,560 

20,700 

21,750 

22.910 

23,920 

24.910 

2-35 

10,600 

Cast-iron 

Annealed. 

B. 

900 

2.950 

5,160 

6,820 

8,620 

9.950 

11,020 

11,920 

12,800 

14,130 

16,200 

18,120 

19,490 

20,670 

CO S 

^ lO 

Dynamo 

Steel 

0-085 

per cent G. 
Annealed. 

B. 

450 

1,550 

3,700 

5,650 

8,200 

10,800 

13,570 

14,980 

15,680 

16,700 

17,770 

18,620 

19.380 

20,200 

21,410 

22,340 

23.380 

24,420 

25.380 

0-88 

10,250 

Dynamo 

Steel 

0-044 

per cent C. 
Annealed. 

B. 

3.100 

7.100 

8,950 

10,200 

11,730 

13,400 

15,000 

15,680 

16,130 

17.100 

18,280 

19.100 

19,550 

20.420 

21,460 

22,320 

23,380 

24.420 

25.420 

0-37 

11,050 

Swedish 

Charcoal Iron. 

Annealed. 

B. 

310 

1,000 

3.400 

6,350 

8.400 

10,550 

12,940 

14630 

16,100 

17,120 

18,130 

18,850 

19,400 

20,180 

21,150 

22,040 

23,140 

24,180 

25,170 

0-76 

9,850 

Enannealed. 

B. 

300 

900 

2,250 

5.000 

8.000 

10,500 

12.900 

14,600 

15.700 

16.900 

17,930 

18.700 

19,400 

20,200 

21,200 

22,120 

23,200 

24210 

25,190 

1-1 

11,400 

Electrolytic 

Iron-sheet. 

Annealed. 

B. 

2,200 

7,500 

9,300 

10,240 

11,400 

12,800 

14470 

15,500 

16,200 

17,100 

18,050 

18,870 

19,450 

20,700 

21,670 

22,570 

23.620 

24620 

25.620 

0-37 

10,850 

Dnannealed. 

B. 

180 

350 

600 

1,520 

4370 

8,920 

12,750 

15,300 

17,150 

18,380 

19,160 

19,710 

20,650 

. 21,630 

22,520 

23.620 

24.620 

26.620 

2-8 

11,440 

Permea-bUity 

Curves. 

H. 

0-26 

0-5 
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1- 0 

1- 5 

2- 5 

5-0 

10-0 

20 

60 
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4000 

;g 1 
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Manganese 

Steel 

(13 per cent Mn). 

fl . 

rH rH rH pH 


Nickel Steel Bars. 

Special. 

26 per cent Ni, 
0‘14 per cent C. 

’ ■ 

1*18 

1-20 

1-22 

1*19 

1-158 

1-153 


12'22 per cent Ni, 
0*41 per cent C. 

( 2 - 0 ) 

2-0 

2-0 

2-02 

2-05 

2-10 

2 - 45 

3 - 04 

2-71 

2-40 

1-97 

1-67 

1-41 

1-25 


1 

1 

Sheet, 

0‘5 mm. 

5‘66 per cent Al, 
0‘15 per cent C. 

B. 

320 

900 

1,700 

2,860 

5,370 

7,870 

10,470 

12,700 

13,830 

14,980 

16,000 

16,670 

1-08 

6,900 

Sheet, 

0‘5 mm. thick. 
2*17 per cent Al, 
0'13 per cent C. 

B. 

400 

1,250 

2,700 

6,000 

8,400 

11,040 

13,000 

13,780 

14,650 

15,500 

16,420 

17,220 

0-96 

11,700 

Rod. 

2*17 per cent Al, 
0*13 per cent C. 
Slowly annealed. 

B. 

400 

900 

1,700 

2,450 

3,900 

6,200 

9,340 

12,370 

14,250 

15,680 

16,970 

17,770 

19.000 

19,850 

20,840 

22.000 

23,050 

24,040 

s § 

03 03 

6 Td? 

Iron-silicon, 

Sheet. 

0*5 mm. 

4*45 per cent Si, 
0*29 per cent C. 
Slowly annealed. 

B. 

200 

620 

1,480 

3,000 
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Magi^etio Moment of a bar magnet is the 
product of the strength of the positive 
pole and the distance between the 
poles. 

Determination of. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (52). 

Magnetic Pole. See “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” §§ (2), (3). 

Magnetic Potentiometek : an instrument 
which measures the difference of magnetic 
potential or magnetomotive force between 
any two points in a magnetic circuit. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (14). 

Magnetic Shell, potential due to. See 
“ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (2). 

Magnetic Spectrum, of cathode rays, and 
relation to KaufEmann’s value of e/m. See 
“ Electrons and the Discharge Tube,” 
§ (13). 

Magnetic Storms : Mechanism of. See 
“ Magnetism, Theories of Terrestrial and 
Solar,” § (23). 

And Aurorae, Solar Agent responsible for. 
See ibid. § (22). 

Magnetic Testing, procedure with ring 
specimens and necessary precautions. See 
“Magnetic Measuremei\ts and Properties 
of Materials,” § (22). 

Magnetic Variation, Lunar Diurnal, causes 
of. See “ Magnetism, Theories of Ter- 
restial and Solar,” § (14). 

Description of. See ibid. § (13). 

Sun’s Influence on. See ibid. § (15). 

Magnetic Variation, Solar Diurnal. See 
“ Magnetism, Theories of Terrestrial and 
Solar,” § (17). 

Magnetic Variations, Terrestrial, as 
viewed from the sun. See Magnetism, 
Theories of Terrestrial and Solar,” § (12). 

Magnetisation, Intensity of : the magnetic 
moment per cubic centimetre at any point 
in a magnetised body. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§( 1 ). 

Magnetisation of Ferromagnetic Sub- 
stances, on Ewing’s theory. See Mag- 
netism, Molecular Theories of,” § (7). 

Magnetisation of a Single Complex, on 
Ewing’s theory. See “Magnetism, Mole- 
cular Theories of,” § (6). 

Magnetising Force, calculation of. See 
“ Dynamo Electric Machinery,” § (1). 
Measurement of. See “Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” 
§ ( 10 ). 


MAGNETISM, MODERN THEORIES OF 

Amp:&ee’s theory of molecular currents, 
formulated on Oersted’s discovery of the 
magnetic effects of an electric current, may be 
regarded as the first definite step towards an 
electronic theory of magnetism. The older 
theories of Poisson and Weber, which aimed at 
an explanation of the relatively large magnetic 
effects common to barmagnets, were based on the 
assumption that the molecules of the material 
were miniature magnets, but no attempt 
was made to explain more fundamentally the 
origin of magnetism possessed by each mole- 
cule, and Maxwell’s improvement of Weber’s 
theory was directed towards the explanation 
of hysteresis effects in terms of certain quasi- 
elastic forces. 

The discovery of the electron, followed by 
the identification of a moving electron with an 
electric current, and its inseparable magnetic 
field, have led to the electron theory of matter. 
On this theory, the magnetic effects of different 
kinds of matter are referred to the magnet- 
fields of electrons in orbital motion within 
atoms or molecules. 

§ (1) The Three Classes of Substances. — 
As long ago as 1895, P. Curie ^ had carried out 
an exhaustive examination of the variation of 
magnetic susceptibility with temperature for a 
large number of substances. His results led 
him to divide substances into three classes : (i.) 
diamagnetic substances, whose susceptibility 
per unit mass (sometimes called the specific sus- 
ceptibility) was independent of the temperature ; 
(ii.) paramaguetic substances, whose specific 
susceptibility was approximately inversely pro- 
portional to the absolute temperature; (hi.) 
ferromagnetic substances, whose specific sus- 
ceptibility varied with the absolute tempera- 
ture in an irregular and complicated manner. 
These substances could be permanently mag- 
netised, while paramagnetic and diamagnetic 
substances lost their magnetic properties as 
soon as the external field was withdrawn. Du 
Bois and Honda ^ in 1910 measured the specific 
susceptibilities of most of the elements at 
different temperatures and, except in the cases 
of a few elements, concluded that the rules of 
Curie given above were invalid. At room 
temperature, their results indicated a periodic 
variation of the specific susceptibility with 
atomic weight. Although, as will be seen 
later, there are a good number of exceptions to 
the rules (i.) and (ii.), yet these latter hold to a 
first approximation for many substances, and 
Curie’s suggestion that the paramagnetic and 
diamagnetic effects were in a way diatinet 
seemed plausible. 

^ F. Curie, Annales de Chem . et d & Phys.f 1895, 
[vil] V. 298. 

® Du Bois and Honda, Phus ., 1910, [iv.] 

xxxii. 1027 ; Verst . Kon . AJc . v . Wetensch ., Amster- 
dam, 1910. xii. 596. 
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(i) Diamagnetic Substances. ^ — The data thus 
furnished by Curie were utilised by P. Lan- 
gevin,^ who in 1905 developed a theory of 
diamagnetism and paramagnetism in terms 
of electronic or Amperean currents. It is 
assumed that an electron revolving in an orbit 
is equivalent to a current flowing round a 
minute circuit having no resistance. The 
magnetic moment of such an orbit is M=€S/r, 
where e is the electronic charge, S the area of 
the orbit described, and r the period of revolu- 
tion. Langevin treats primarily of cases where 
the mutual influences of the molecules are 
inappreciable. He does not consider ferro- 
magnetism — ^this extension was made by Weiss 
and others later— -and he confines his study of 
paramagnetism to gases, particularly oxygen. 

On this theory, a diamagnetic molecule is 
one containing a congeries of electrons in some 
form of orbital motion such that their aggregate 
magnetic moment is zero initially. Thus the 
molecule may contain a system of electrons, 
some of which are spinning right-handedly and 
others left-handedly about certain relatively 
fixed positive charges (the atomic nuclei). 
When the magnetic field is applied, the balance 
of the systems is destroyed, and by the simple 
laws of induction it can be shown that the 
molecule as a whole acquires a negative mag- 
netic moment ^ given by 


while the specific susceptibility is 
4m ’ 

where H is the applied field, € the charge on 
each electron, m the mass of the electron, r the 
radius of the electron orbit, S denotes a 
summation extending over all the electrons in 
the molecule, and N is the number of molecules 
per gram. The above equations will hold for 
all molecules whether the aggregate moment of 
the molecule is zero or not, and therefore every 
substance must possess a diamagnetic moment, 
though, as we shall see later, it is completely 
masked in paramagnetic and ferromagnetic 
media. 

It should be mentioned here that the expression 
AM given above for the induced moment is com- 
patible with the magnitude of the Zeeman effect 
shown by spectral lines quite apart from the magnetic 
nature of the matter under investigation. More- 
over, as long as the molecules exert no mutual 
influences on one another, the spectral frequencies 
are independent of temperature in agreement with 
the Curie rule (i.) for diamagnetic substances. When 
crystallisation, sets in, the mutual forces between 
the molecules become very great, and the specific 
susceptibility is in general slightly affected at the 
fusion point. 

^ Langevin, Anmles de CJiem. et de Phys., 1905, 
[8] V. 70. 

“ Magnetism, Molecular Theories of,” § (3), 
equation (7). 


(ii.) Paramagnetic Substances. — A 
ixetic molecule on Langevin’ s theory is 
wherein the aggregate magnetic momentr 
the electronic orbits is not zero. Suoln* ^ 
molecule is therefore equivalent to a 
magnet, and, under the influence of an 
field, it would tend, like an ordinary magnet/, * 
set its axis parallel to the direction of the fit old* 
Such an orientation will obviously depend ^ 
the temperature, since molecular collisions will 
tend to re-distribute the axes of the orienta/Locl 
molecules. 

The second rule of Curie (ii) states 
the specific paramagnetic susceptibility va/Xriort 
inversely as the absolute temperature. 
may be established thermodynamically i£ WO 
assume that the induced magnetic momen.'fc 
the substance is directly proportional to 
applied field. Langevin also gives an altex*o«»'- 
tive treatment, based on Boltzmann’s thoorA^ 
of distribution of the direction of moleotxl*^*’' 
axes, and shows that the specific susceptibilifi'iy' 
is given by 

_ M^N _C 

^~3BT"T’ 

where M is the magnetic moment of a naolo- 
cule, N the number of molecules per gram , 1’^ 
is the gas constant, T the absolute temperabo rcs^ 
and C is Curie’s constant per gramme. 

(iii.) Ferromagnetic Substances. — The extiOO.* 
sion of Langevin’s theory of paramagnebieoi 
to ferromagnetism is due to Weiss.^ 
ferromagnetic substances complications 
introduced by the mutual effects of the molo- 
cules on one another, and although such irxbor- 
ference really occurs among the moleculoss of 
paramagnetic and diamagnetic substances 
there is some peculiarity about the molec 
of the ferromagnetic elements which reiKlc’^X'H 
this molecular co-operation very pronoun ckx I* 
When a magnetic field is applied to a fox^’i'** 
magnetic substance a relatively large magrxot 
moment is, in general, induced, and, if the iU*Ul 
be reduced to zero, a certain amount of LIiIm 
induced moment remains, constituting 14 
permanent magnetism. This is the resicliinl 
magnetism, and a reverse magnetic field 
be applied in order that this induced moitnotiL 
may be destroyed, this reverse field beiri|j^ 4 %. 
measure of the coercive force of the specirtxc*ti« 
All these effects point to a sluggish action on 14 i f * 
part of the molecules ; to a mutual intei'ff * r « 
ence of a very pronounced character. 'HMn* 
phenomena involved are admirably illustrfi,! I 
by Ewing’s model,^ in which numbers of I 

magnets are pivoted so as to be free to ixiovu* 
under their mutual fields and also contrt:>n<^< 1 
by an external field. Such a model shows 
phenomena of hysteresis in a very real is 1:4 c* 
way. For each ferromagnetic substance 

® Weiss, Journal de Phys., 1907, vi. 661. 

* Ewing, Magnetic Inductwn in Iron and 
MMs, 3rd ed., chap. xi. 
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is a certain temperature above which this 
mutual co-operation ceases to have these 
remarkable magnetic ehects, the ferromagnetic 
substance having changed into a paramagnetic 
substance and following more or less closely 
the Curie rule for paramagnetic substances. 
This temperature is known as the critical 
temperature. The susceptibility-temperature 
curve for iron is shown in Fig, 1 . In the 
7 -range the specific suscepti- 
\ bility is inversely proportional 

\ to the absolute temperature, 

\ but as the iron is cooled 
X \ through the critical tempera- 

A \ ture, T„, the susceptibility 

\ rapidly increases and con- 
\ tinues to 

Para- magnetio d O SO 

^ — — through- 

1 ! out the 

To ->-T jS-range. 

1 . Weiss at- 

tributed 

this rapid increase to the operation of a mole- 
cular field below the critical temperature. 
According to him ^ if Xy is the specific suscepti- 
bility of 7 iron, ^ iron? ^ 

Curie constant per gramme, T the absolute 
temperature, H the external applied magnetic 
field, I the intensity of magnetisation, A the 
constant of the molecular field, so that the 
strength of that field is AI, and p^the density, 
we have q 

Xy 

and producing the 7 -curve to just below To, 

I _ I 

^y^^H + AlT’ 

_ T 1 p(H + AI) 1 . 

0 Xy i 

Hence 

The large value of the ratio x^IXy depends 
upon the recognition of the constant A of the 
molecular field (which is equal to AI). This 
molecular field is representative of the mutual 
co-operation of the molecular magnets and 
has a value much larger than any field which 
we can produce artificially. The following 
table gives the values of the molecular field H<„ 
A, and I, for some ferromagnetic substances : 


Substance. 

He. 

A. 

I. 

Iron .... 

6*63 X 10® 

0-38x10* 

1720 

Nickel . . . 

6-36 X 10® 

1-27x10* 

600 

Magnetite . 

14-3 X 10® 

3-31x10* 

430 


Weiss showed further that the energy 
of the molecular field, viz. JAI^, is a measure 


^ Weiss, Journal de Phps., 1907, vi. 686. 
Weiss and Beck, Journal do Pliys., 1908, vii. 249. 


of the thermal absorjjtion or evolution 
accompanying the transition at the critical 
temperature. While, however, postulating the 
existence of a molecular field, Weiss did not 
suggest any theory of its origin. He was 
satisfied to regard it merely as a directive 
force of the same nature as that which deter- 
mines the crystalline lattice. His experiments 
on the molecular susceptibility of magnetite 
above the Curie point showed that this 
quantity, when plotted against the reciprocal 
of the absolute temperature, did not give, as 
the second Curie rule implies, a single straight 
line passing through the origin, but a series 
of straight lines separated by short dis- 
continuous parts, the slopes of the lines being 
in the ratios 4 : 5 : 6 : 8 : lO.*^ This could 
imply an increase of molecular complexity 
with rise of temperature or a change of the 
magnetic moment of the molecule. Weiss 
considered the latter as more probable and 
concluded that the moment of the molecule 
of magnetite varied, but was always a multiple 
of a unit, 16-4 x 10 “^^ C.G.S. e.m. units, which 
he called the magneton. Later, Weiss, in 
collaboration with K. Onnes,^ determined the 
saturation molecular susceptibilities of iron, 
nickel, and other substances at low tempera- 
tures, and showed th^t these, too, were definite 
multiples of the same unit. His later results 
derived from various paramagnetic salts, both 
crystalline and in solution, do not, however, 
appear to be quite satisfactory in confirming 
the reality of this empirical unit. More 
accurate measurements of susceptibility and 
a redetermination of Avogadro’s number give 
the value of the magneton as 18-54 x 10 “ 
C.Q.S. e.ra. units. It is curious that the 
magnetic moment of the electron orbit on 
Bohr’s theory is an integral multiple of 
92-7x10“^% which is exactly five times the 
^bove unit. 

The dependence of diamagnetic susceptibility on 
tomporaturo, the departures from the hyporbolio 
law of paramagnetism, and the fact that the specific 
susceptibility is a periodic function of the atomic 
weight, have led Honda and Okuho to develop 
a new theory of magnetism based on molecular 
rotations. There appears to be no doubt that a 
gyroscopic effect of the typo involved in this theory 
exists, but the evidence available seems to point to 
the fact that magnetism does not originate from 
a molecular i-otation. It may possibly arise from a 
gyroscopic property of the elootron itself (see below, 
§ (3) (U.)). 

§ (2) EkraoT OF CEYSTAI.LISATION. — It has 
been stated above that there are numerous de- 
partures from the simple Curie laws regarding 

“ Weiss, Comptes Rendus, 1911, clli. 79 (cf., however, 
Takagi, Science Reports, J^ohoJeu, 191Z, ii. 117 ; Honda 
and Ishiwara, ibid., 1915, iv. 260). 

* Weiss and Onnes, de Phys., 1910, ser. 4, ix. 

666 . 

* Honda and Okuho, Science Reports, Tohoku, 
1918, vil, 141. 
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the dependence of paramagnetism and dia- 
magnetism on temperature. Thus most sub- 
stances show a change of susceptibility on 
crystallisation, and, in a number of experi- 
ments carried out by the writer/ it was found 
that the Curie rule of constancy of dia- 
magnetism held very approximately for many 
organic substances as long as there was no 
appreciable change of molecular aggregation, 
i.e. as long as there is no change in the mutual 
forces between the molecules. When crystal- 
lisation takes place, the specific susceptibility 
changes by a few per cent in many cases. This 
is typically so with organic aromatic com- 
pounds and a number of elements (Honda, 
Owen, and Ishiwara).^ This implies a mole- 
cular distortion, and, since a magnetic field 
distorts the electronic orbits, we may 
provisionally interpret the mutual influences 
of the molecules during crystallisation in 
terms of a magnetic molecular foroive. If 
AM is the change of magnetic moment 
produced in an electron orbit of moment M 
by applying a magnetic field H, then it can 
be shown ^ that 

AM ^ Hre 
M 47r?n’ 

where r is the period- of rotation of the 
electron (of the order sec.), and e/m the 
ratio of charge to mass (1-77 x 10’ e.m.u.). 
The largest field which we can produce in the 
laboratory is of the order 10® gauss, and, 
therefore. 

Suppose that on crystallisation the inter- 
raolecular forces were equivalent to a molecular 
field of 10’ gauss, then 



which would correspond to a change of 1 per 
cent in the specific susceptibility, a change 
which is of the order actually shown by many 
substances. 

Thus, just as Weiss introduces a magnetic field 
in ferromagnetics below the critical temperature, 
and neglects the mutual influences of the molecules, 
80 wo may introduce a. molecular field of the same 
order in crystalline diamagnetios and neglect the 
complications introduced by the forces of crystallisa- 
tion, But on account of the compensated nature 
of a diamagnetic molecule (§ (1) (i.)), the molecular 
field in the latter case is of an alternating character, 
the distance over which it is unidirectional being 
comparable with atomic dimensions. All kinds of 
atoms, whatever their nature, contain electrons 
revolving in orbits with comparable frequencies, and, 
as the number of such orbits is of the same order in 

^ Oxley, Phil Trans, Royal jSoc., 1914, ccxiv. A, 109 ; 
1915, ccxv. A, 70. 

* Ishiwara, Science Reports, Tohohu, 1914-, viii. 
303 ; Owen, Ann. der Phys., 1912, xxxvii. 657. 

® See “ Magnetism, Molecular Theories of,” § (3). 


different types of atoms, it follows that the magnetic 
moment of each orbit is of the same order, and further, 
that, in spite of the compensated charaotor of the 
orbits constituting a diamagnetic system, the local 
force in between a pair of molecules of the crystal 
structure will he comparable with the force between 
a pair of molecules in a ferromagnetic. The 
aggregate of the local intensity of magnetisation 
of a diamagnetic crystal per unit volume will be 
comparable with that of a ferromagnetic. It can 
further be shown that the energy associated with the 
crystalline formation, i.e. the energy of the local 
molecular field, will be of the order 26 calories per 
gram.*^ This is of the order of the latent heat of 
fusion of many organic substances and elements. 

Other evidence confirming a molecular field of 
this order of magnitude in diamagnetios and para- 
magnetics is furnished by double refraction, magneto- 
striction, and magneto-rotation data, and this suggests 
the idea of an intense molecular field in substances 
which show an inappreciable change of specific 
susceptibility on crystallisation. A liquid submitted 
to a magnetic field becomes slightly double refracting 
and shows a minute change of volume. If we 
suppose that on cr 3 'stalli 8 ation the mutual action 
between the molecules is determined by a molecular 
field of 10’ gauss, the double refraction will bo of the 
same order as the natural double refraction of quartz, 
and the change of volume becomes of the order 
OT C.C. per c.c., which is comparable with the change 
of volume of a large number of organic liquids and 
elemente on crystallisation. Measurements of the 
susceptibilities of diamagnetic liquids and crystals 



have further shown that hysteresis loops with 
respect to temperature exist, which are very similar 
to those shown by nickel steels {Fig. 2). 

Departures from the Curie rale for paramagnetism, 
particularly at low temperatures, have been observed 
by K. Onnes ® and other Dutch physicists, and 
corrected formulae somewhat of the type used by 
Weiss have been applied to account for the dis- 
crepancies. 

In all these cases evidence is available showing 
that in the crystalline state the mutual interaction 
of the molecules is very great, in fact the inter- 
moleoular forces determine the crystalline symmetry 
and also the rigidity of the media. So far no 
evidence has been brought forward which assigns 
a particular nature to the molecular field. All 
that has been shown is that a magnetic molecular 
field of the order 10’ gauss is capable of accounting 
for many of the properties of crystalline media. It 
i«i, however, at least plausible that the molecular 

* Oxley, Phil. Trans. Royal Soc., 1920, eexx. A, 259. 

“ Onnes and Oostexhuis, Kon. Ak. v. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1912, xv. 322. 
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field is in part of a true magnetic nature. Further 
ovidenoo supporting this view is given by a series 
of climsical rosoarohes conducted by T 5 nidall,^ who 
examined the deportment of over 100 paramagnetic 
and diamagnetic crystals when freely suspended in 
a uniform magnetic field. Whenever the crystal 
possesses a predominant cleavage, tins cleavage 
invariably sots axially (ic. parallel to the line joining 
the pole pieces) if the crystal is paramagnetic, and 
cquatorially if the crystal is diamagnetic. This 
implies that the closer packing of the molecules in a 
direction parallel to the principal cleavage involves 
stronger coupling forces in this direction, Le, the 
mutual interaction of the molecules is a maximum 
in this direction as we should expect. The fact that 
a magnetic field is so decisive in isolating the close- 
ness or openness of the packing of the molecules 
suggests that magnetic forces play a predominant 
part in determining crystalline symmetry, in other 
words the cohesive forces are in part at least of a 
magnetic nature. Further, the existence of minor 
cleavages suggests that the electrons are distributed 
round the atomic nuclei in three dimensions and that 
the symmetry of the electron pattern thus formed in 
atoms and molecules is the deciding faotor determin- 
ing crystalline symmetry. It is interesting to note 
that crystals of the simple cubic form (e.gr. rook salt 
and aylvino), which possess three equal and mutually 
perpendicular cleavages, show no appreciable tend- 
ency to set in any particular way, except as deter- 
mined by their outward form, when suspended in 
a magnetic field. In those latter cases the crys- 
talline lattice, as X-ray analysis shows, has an 
ionised atomic structure. Each ion is symmetrically 
surrounded by six ions of opposite sign and the co- 
hesive forces are primarily of an electrostatic nature. 
But in the case of un-ionised crystals, viz. those 
of non-conducting compounds and elements (the 
latter consistiug of identical atoms), the cohesive 
forces can hardly be of this simple electrostatic 
typo, since in either case there is no reason why an 
olootron transfer, such as is involved in ionisation, 
should take place at all. The type of coupling is 
of a new kind. 

§ (3) Nature of Atomic Structure, (i.) 
The Cubical Atom . — On the theory of atomic 
structure advanced first by G. N. Lewis ® 
and afterwards extended by Irving Langmuir,® 
viz. the cubical atom theory, two kinds of 
chemical combination are recognised, (a) the 
ionised atomic type such as we get in rock salt 
and sylvine, (6) a different type in which no 
ionisation is involved and in which the 
valencies, i.e. the couplings between the 
atoms, are determined hy pairs of electrons. 
The atoms held together by a single valency 
bond are said to hold electrons in common, 
and the chemical evidence, as pointed out 
by Lewis, indicates that the electrons of each 
pair are specially closely related, the pair 
acting as a single unit. This is precisely 
what the magnetic evidence discloses. 

^ Tyndall, On Diamagnetism and Magnecrystallic 
Action, 1870, p. 23. 

® G. N. Lewis, J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1916, xxxviii. 
72. 

^ Langmuir, J. Amer. Chem. iSoc., 1919, xli. 868. 


The latest available evidence appears to 
show that the electron is a more complex 
unit than w'as hitherto thought, and that it is 
probably endowed with specific magnetic as 
well as electrostatic properties. The electron 
is therefore also a magneton. On the cubical 
atom theory the most stable grouping of 
electrons is that of the pair referred to above ; 
the next is that of the octet, or eight electrons 
arranged at the corners of an imaginary 
cube. This cube may be very much distorted 
when atoms are in combination. A good 
instance of this is the carbon atom which 
contains six electrons. Two of these form a 
stable pair close to the nucleus, the other four 
are arranged at the corners of a tetrahedron. 
When the four valencies of the atom are 
satisfied each of these four electrons is closely 
related to another similar electron, provided 
by the new atoms, so that a stable but very 
much distorted octet is formed. Such a 
structure appears to fit in very well with the 
requirements of stereo-chemistry, the Baeyer 
strain theory, and with the existence of the 
triple bond. 

(ii.) The Magneton Theory, the Anchor Ring 
Electron . — Assuming that the electron has the 
shape of an anchor ring of negative electricity, 
revolving in its plane about its centre with 
a high velocity, Parson ^ has suggested a 
magneton theory of matter which is in some 
respects closely allied to the cubic atom 
theory. Parson showed that eight such elec- 
trons arranged in cubical formation would set 
themselves so that the system is internally 
self - compensated, having practically no 
external field. Such compensation is required 
on Lange vin’s theory to account for dia- 
magnetism. The unique distribution of 
positive charges which Parson considered 
necessary for their equilibrium seems to have 
been the main ground for the non-acceptance 
of this idea. It appears, however, that the 
theory contains some fundamental truth, and 
quite recent work, which is referred to below, 
has tended to confirm Parson’s conception of 
a combined electron-magneton unit, though 
much more must be done before this question 
can be satisfactorily settled. The properties 
of such magneton groups do, however, provide 
a means of circumventing the difficulty 
regarding the periodic variation of suscepti- 
bility with atomic weight (Honda and Okubo, 
end of § (1)). 

Compton and Trousdale ® have made 
X-ray examinations of magnetite, haematite, 
and pyrrhotite, and they conclude that the 
elementary magnet must be the electron or the 
nucleus. If it were the atom or molecule, 
or even a group of molecules, we should expect 

* Parson, Smithsonian Misc. Collectiom, 1915, 

Ixv. 1. 

® Compton and Trousdale, Phys. Rev., 1915, v. 315. 
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that the X-ray diffraction pattern would be 
different when the substance was magnetised 
from the pattern produced by the un- 
magnetised sample, which is not the case. 
Further, Forman ^ has shown that when a 
beam of X-rays traverses iron in a direction 
parallel to the magnetising field, there is a 
definite increase in the absorption of the 
transmitted beam. These results relegate the 
elementary magnet to the electron or nucleus. 
The extraordinary variation of magnetic pro- 
perty with valency finally suggests that the 
electrons, rather than the nuclei, locate the 
magnetic elements. Thus it appears that 
magnetisation is not accompanied by rotations 
of molecular or atomic systems, but by 
rotations of minute electron orbits or vortices 
about their own centres of gravity, each 
electron, however, not being displaced from 
its position relative to the nucleus. Such a 
view may conceivably explain why many 
crystalline paramagnetic salts obey the Curie 
rule over considerable temperature intervals, 
their susceptibilities being inversely propor- 
tional to the absolute temperature. 

One or two additional extensions of the 
ring electron idea have been made by Allen, ^ 
who has pointed out its promising capacity 
to explain optical activity and optical iso- 
merism. He has also made estimates of 
the ring electron constants. His calculations 
sliow that q^uite near to the ring electron 
the local magnetic field is of the order 
10® gauss, a value consistent with that 
deduced from the experimental determination 
of the variation of specific susceptibility on 
crystallisation. 

(iii.) Bohr's Theory , — In connection with 
all these phenomena the theory of atomic 
structure develoi)ed by Bohr and Sommorfeld,® 
which is particularly successful in interpreting 
spectral phenomena, must he considered. 
The electrons on this theory describe orbits 
whose radii are comparable with atomic 
dimensions. These orbits are sometimes very 
elongated ellipses whose major axes are very 
large compared with the conventional atomic 
diameter. With orbits of this character it 
appears impossible to account for diamagnetic 
phenomena. It should he , pointed out that 
by far the larger proportion of substances are 
diainagnetic, and the atoms of each of these 
would seem to require a uniquely balanced 
system of electron orbits which the Bohr 
theory, as developed at present, seems hardly 
capable of supplying- It should be noted 
that Bohr* 8 theory is successful mainly in 
its applications to the neutral hydrogen atom 
and to the positively charged helium atom, 
and for these only when the respective atoms 

1 Forman, Phys. Rev., 1916, vii 119. 

2 H. S. Allen, PM. Mag. xl 426 ; xli. 113. 

» Sommerfelcl, Atombau unct Svectrallinien, 1919. 


are widely separated from each other in the 
discharge tube. In such cases the mutual 
magnetic effects of pairs of electrons which 
inevitably play their part in ordinary matter, 
particularly in the crystalline state, may 
undoubtedly be neglected. The Lewis - 
Langmuir theory has, however, some ele- 
ments suggestive of the ideas at the base of 
Bohr’s theory, and it may eventually be found 
that the mathematical interpretation of the 
phenomena of radiation, as given by Bohr’s 
equations, applies equally well to the three- 
dimensional distribution of electron orbits 
required to explain phenomena not connected 
with radiation. The electrons may be complex 
units which form, a sort of space pattern on 
a series of spherical or ellipsoidal surfaces 
surrounding each atomic nucleus. These 
would correspond to the stationary states of 
Bohr’s theory, and radiation would be caused 
when an electron passed from one equilibrium 
surface to another. In some such way as this 
it may he possible to reconcile the apparently 
divergent views resulting from studies of 
matter in a radiating and non-radiating 
condition.^ a. e. o. 


MAGNETISM, 

MOLECULAR THEORIES OF 

§ (1) Magnetic Classifioation. — If we classify 
all the substances according to their magnetic 
properties they are divided into three classes,^* 
that is, 

(i.) Diamagnetic substances, 

(ii.) Paramagnetic substances, 

(iii.) Ferromagnetic substances. 

The first two classes of substances are very 
weakly magnetisable, and their intensity of 
magnetisation is proportional to the magnetis- 
ing field. The diamagnetic substances polarise 
in the opposite direction to the magnetising 
field, but the paramagnetic substances in the 
same direction as the field. The ferromagnetic 
substances are easily magnetisable in the 
direction of the field, that is, polarise strongly 
by a comparatively small field. 

The modern theory of magnetism, to ex- 
plain these properties of the. substances, is 
based on the electron theory of matter. 
According to the theory, the atoms constituting 
matter consist of positive nuclei aiid electrons 
revolving round them; these revolving elec- 
trons, being equivalent to a circuit carrying 
an electric current, exert magnetic force in tlie 
neighbourhood. Thus the atomic magnetism 
is explained by the revolving electrons. If 
a molecule consists of atoms, its molecular 
magnetism depends on the velocity of the 

* Oxley, Proc. Royal Soc., 1920, xcjviii. A, 264. 

* See also “ Magnetism, Modern Theories of,” 
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revolving electrons, the radius of the orbits, as 
well as the plane of the orbits. Since these 
quantities are different in different substances, 
the magnetic properties will differ from sub- 
stance to substance. 

According to the electron theory, each 
element possesses a definite number of revolv- 
ing electrons equal to its atomic number, this 
number increasing with the atomic weight. 
But the magnetic property of the elements does 
not increase with the atomic weight, but varies 
periodically with it.^ This indicates that within 
the atoms there must be electrons revolving 
in opposite sense, or revolving in orbits in 
different planes, and thus partially counter- 
acting the magnetic effects of each other. 

In the above theory of magnetism it is 
necessary to assume that the electronic orbits 
in an atom have definite orientations relative 
to the structure of the positive nucleus, that 
is, the change of the orbital planes is always 
accompanied by a corresponding change of 
orientation of the atom as a whole ; otherwise, 
as shown by J. J, Thomson ^ and W. Voigt,^ 
the magnetic property of a substance consisting 
of such atoms cannot be explained. 

§ (2) Paeamagnetic Substances, (i.) 
Oases , — After Langevin,^ we shall consider the 
case of a paramagnetic gas, whose molecules 
are all small magnets of equal strength. 
Before the magnetic field is applied, the axes 
of the molecular magnets are supposed to 
be uniformly distributed in all directions; 
but when the field acts on them this uniform 
distribution is slightly disturbed, becoming a 
little denser towards the direction of the field. 

Langevin assumes the 
law of distribution to 
be the same as the 
density of a gas acted 
on by the force of 
gravity ; that is, if n 
be the whole number 
of molecules in one 
gram atom of the gas, 
the number of mole- 
cules, whose direction 
of the magnetic axes 
makes an angle lying between a and a + da 
with the field PI (Fig, 1), is given by 

MH cos g 

dn = 0e »*T duj, =27r sin ada, 

where M is the magnetic moment of the 
molecules, r the gas constant referred to one 
molecule, T the absolute temperature, and C a 
constant. 

^ K. Honda, Ann. der Pfiys., 1910, xxxii. 1027, 
Sol Rep., 1911, i. 1 ; M, Owen, A'nn. der Phns., 1912, 
xxxvii. 657. 

“ J. J. Thomson, Phil. Mag., 1903, [6], vi. 073. 

W. VoiKt, Ann. der Phi/s., 1902, ix. 115. 

P. Langevin, Ami. de chem. et phys., 1905, (8), v. 



If wo put MH/rT=a, and integrate dn with rcHpect 
to a, we have 

/■ 47rG 

n~ / dn—27rG / “ sin a da ~ Birth a, 

J Jo « 


hence 


an 

Ptt Binii a 


2 Hinli a 


( 1 ) 


Then the magnetic moment per gram atom ie 
given by 




M cos adn ~ t/.M 


^coth. a - ^ . 


Since wM is the saturation Vc'iluo of the niagnetio 
moment, wo denote it by <t„ ; then we luivcs 

<T“(rQ ^coth « “ . . • (-) 

If a be very small and its third power l)0 
negligibly small compared with «, wes have 

MH (Toll .. 

(To“3"3rT""mr ’ • ‘ 


where R is the gas constant. Thus, for a 
small value of a, tr is irroportional to a. As 
a becomes very large, cr aj)proachos asymp- 
totically to ctq. Hence the era curve has a 
form as shown in Fig, 2. 

Since the susceptibility 
X is given by x == rr/H, we 
have 

xT=||^ = const. (4) 

hTG. 2. 



This is the law experi- 
mentally obtained by Curio in tlie (rase of 
oxygen and some other subBtanccs. 


In the case of the gas, b<,‘Hid('H the tranHlationril 
motion, the molecnilcB arc continuouHly rotating, 
and therefore the actual conditioiiH arc not ho wnipU' 
as Langevin considers. .For, wlicn a magiudac! (altl 
is applied to the gyromoh‘culcH, by virtue of their 
magnetic moments, the axes of rotation make a 
small gyrostatic motion, that iw, tiny undergo 
precession and nutation ro\iml the dirt‘i4ion of (h<^ 
field. The amplitude of th(^ nutaiiomd motifHi 
measured from the dircedion of tins ll(‘ki cxtc'nds 
from the initial angle to an angk^ which is .slightly 
loss than the mitial. This motion will th(‘r('forc 
make a certain contribution to the incre'asi^ of the 
magnetic moment of tln^ gaa in tlu^ din>clion of llic 
field, that is, the origin of t]u^ panimagiuth' i)ro- 
perticB of the gas, while tlni prcccssHional motion 
itself does not cause any change in the rnugm^tk^ 
moment. Taking the tinu‘-m(‘a.n of the maginUic 
moment of eaeli molecuhi in llu' din'cdion of Mie fidd 
during a complete period of tlie nutational motion, 
and integrating it over all moksmh's, .Dr. J. Okubo 
and the present writer^* oljtaincd another but a 
similar expression to that of fwingevin. 

(ii.) Soli(U,---lx\ the case of a solid, in which 
“ Sci, Rep., 1914, vil. 141, 
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the molecules exert a large mutual action 
upon each other, Langevin’s theory does not 
apply in its original form. RT in the expres- 
sion for a is the kinetic energy of the molecules, 
whose magnitude may be regarded as a measure 
of the resistivity against the turning of the 
molecules in the direction of the magnetic 
field. The mutual action of the solid molecules 
affects the orientation of the molecules in the 
same way as their kinetic energy, and therefore 
the effect of taking this action into account is 
eq^ui valent to an increase of the kinetic energy 
by a term 0. 0 may be called an equivalent 

Unetic energy. Hence in the case of solid we 
may assume 

Ho-q cos a 

doj. 


Putting 


Hero 

RT + fii 


=a', 


we obtain as before 

(T a' __ H(To 

cf^'^¥“3(RT-i-S2)’ 

If we write 12=RA, where A is a positive 
constant, and consider it to be a constant 
. independent of temperature, the above relation 
becomes 

x(T+A) = |.g=conat. . . (5') 

This law is given by K. Onnes and A. Perrier, 
and found to be satisfied by a number of 
solid substances at low temperatures. 

(iii.) Ferromagnetic Substances above the 
Critical Pomi.— Next, consider the case of 
ferromagnetic substances at temperatures 
higher than the critical point. It is well 
known that the transition from the ferro- 
magnetic substance to the paramagnetic is 
continuous, there being no definite tempera- 
ture which distinguishes one state from the 
other. But for a rough approximation wo 
may conceive such a temperature to exist ; 
above it the substance is paramagnetic, and 
during cooling it begins to be ferromagnetic 
at the point. Hence at a critical temperature 
Tj^ the susceptibility becomes very large in 
comparison with its value at higher tempera- 
tures. Thus in this case wo may write 

HoTp cos g 

dn = Gc l.t(T “ Ti) dw, 
whence we have as before 

-TiY 

01 - X(T-Ti) = gg = const. . . (6) 


This relation was first obtained by P. Weiss* 
Except at temperatures near and trans- 
forming ranges, the relation is fairly well 
satisfied in the case of ferromagnetic sub- 
stances. The above relation holds good of 
course for the paramagnetic substances, 
which become ferromagnetic at a critical 
point lying below the room temperature. 

§ (3) Diamagnetic Substances. — Consider 
{Fig. 3), in an atom, an elec- 
tron of mass m and charge e 
moving with a velocity v in 
an orbit of radius r. The 
period r .of the revolution is 
given by 

27rr . 


-e 


1 


V 


Fig. 3. 


and the magnetic moment 
of the atom is obtained by multiplying the 
area of the orbit by e/r the value of the 
current. Thus 

T 2 


its direction is perpendicular to the piano of 
orbit. If a magnetic force H acts normally on 
this plane, the electron undergoes an outwai’d 
electromagnetic force, l^esides, so long as 
the magnetic field varies, a force tangential 
to the electronic orlfit acta on the edeetron. 
Hence on applying the magnetic field both 
V and r vary ; but it can bo shown that the 
variation of r is negligibly small when com- 
pared to that of V, we therefore negkxvfc it. 

Now B, the flux of the magnetic force 
through the orbit, is 


hence the electromotive force E acting on the 
electronic orbit is 


E=:~ 


dB_ 




the work done on the electron during a single 
revolution is therefore 


W=eE 


- CTTf 




On the other hand, iff be the force acsting on 
the electron during a revolution, wo may write 

W = 27r?/; 

. er (ffl; 

dv_f _ er dK 
dl m, ’ 2m> dt' 

The change of the maguetici luoment due 
to the magnetic field is then 

_ re dv ___ r dl l 
(it 2 di ini dV 

If we integrate this equation between t = 0 


hence 

or 
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and being the time required for the 

magnetisation, 

. . . (7) 

4 m 

if ^=0, H=0, andM=M, 

and if H = H, and M = M'. 

If the field makes an angle 6 with the normal 
to the plane of orbit, the magnetic moment in 
the direction of the field is given by 

M'=M cos B cos^ 0 ; 

dm 

hence the magnetic moment per one gram 
atom of the substance is given by 

xH = M cos 6d7i ~ / cos*^ Odn, (8) 

If in a molecule several electrons are revolv- 
ing, it may happen in consequence of the 
orientation of their orbital motions that the 
resultant magnetic moment of the molecule 
vanishes; in this case M=0, and the distribu- 
tion of the magnetic axes of the molecules 
remains, after the magnetic field is applied, 
uniform in all directions. Hence we have 


dn='^ sin Odd, 
and from equation (8) we get 



( 9 ) 


where S refers to the revolving electrons in an 
atom. Thus the magnetisation produces a 
diamagnetic effect. The above theory of 
diamagnetism is due to P. Langevin.^ 

If the magnetic moment of the molecules is 
not zero, the distribution of the magnetic 
axes of the molecules becomes denser in the 
direction of the magnetic field, and hence can 
be given by 


hence in equation (8) the first term is the 
paramagnetic contribution before referred to ; 
denoting it by Xj»» we have, for a small 
value of a\ 

If we neglect the terms higher than the 
second power of a\ the second term in the 
expression for xH becomes, as before. 



hence the resultant susceptibility is 
X = X3)+Xd 

_ (r„= twn/ey 2 

~3(RT+ sT) n \m) ■ 


( 11 ) 


‘ Ami. de chemie et phys., 1905 (8), v. 70. 


Thus, if X,;, + Xtr"’9, the substance is para- 
magnetic ; and if Xp + X<i -^9’ 11^ 1® diamagnetic. 


As we see from the above theory, the diamagnetic 
term x^ depends only on tlie orbital motion of the 
electrons, and this motion cannot clMUigo with thermal 
motion, the change of state, or an allotropic trans- 
formation. Hence x^ 1^^^ unallected by 

temperature, as well as those changes of states. But 
Xj, will depend on tliese factors. Since tlie observed 
diamagnetism, is the resultant of x^, und Xd> 


vided 9 ig 

observed diamagnetism may change witli tempera- 
ture, melting or the allotropic transformations, etc. 
Such cases arc actually observed. 

The fact that the diamagnetic susceptibility of a 
compound has generally a value, which is peculiar 
to it and different from the arithmetical sum of tlie 
susceptibilities of its components, may be explained 
as the change in Xj, emupound molecules. 

The addition law of diamagnetism, as found by 
Pascal, is only applicable to these 
compounds having similar constitution ; 

it can also be 

— ; ; — ^ , , understood from 

100 ^^ 200 ” 1 300" 4oo ‘‘C. tlio abovo view. 

Idio remarkable 
change of susceptibility on change of 
temperature observed by the present 
writer in tin ^ indicates (Fig, 4) that by 
the allotropic change of grey tin into the 
ordinary at 32°, Xj, increascB so much 
that the apparent susceptibility liere 
changes sign from negative to positive, 
Fig. 4. and that by molting, x® abruptly de- 


creases and the resultant susceptibility 
becomes again negative. The fact that in some 
crystals, for example, graphite and antimony, the 
diamagnetic susceptibility depends considerably on 
the direction of their crystallographic aixis, is also 
explained in the same way. In a crystal all the 
molecules are regularly arranged with respect to its 
crystallographic axes, and, therefore, the mutual 
action may differ in different directions. The value 
of Xp depends therefore on the directions of theses 


axes, and tho observed diamagnotio susceptibility % 
of the crystal may differ for tho different crystal- 
lographic axes. 

§ (4) E13LATI0N BETW;BEN PAEAMAGNEtriO 
AND Fereomaonetio Substanoes. It is 
usual to distinguish the ferromagnetic and 
paramagnetic substances by the fact that in 
the first substances the susceptibility is very 
large and therefore their magnetisation can 
easily bo measurod with a magnetometer, 
while the susceptibifity of the latter is so 
weak that tho magnetisation cannot be 
measured magnetometrically. But tlie in- 
vestigation of tho binary alloys forming a 
solid solution with oa(di other shows that an 
alloy of a ferromagnetic metal with a para- 
magnetic can be obtained, which has a suscepti- 
bility of any value lying between those of the 
ferromagnetic and paramagnetic metals. 


» K. Honda, Ann. der Phys. xxxii., loe. cil., Sci. 
Itep. i., loc. cit. 
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On the other hand, the paramagnetic sus- 
ceptibility is independent of the strength of 
the magnetic field, while the ferromagnetic 
susceptibility varies considerably with the 
held. But it is to be remarked that we can 
also obtain an alloy whose susceptibility 
changes with the field in such a degree that 
the variation lies between zero and a large 
value corresp)onding to a ferromagnetic 
substance. Thus, we cannot distinguish the 
one class of the substance from the other by 
the above definitions ; in fact, the ferro- 
magnetic and paramagnetic substances are 
two extreme in embers of a seiies, whoso 
susceptibility varies continuously from the 
former to the latter. 

Wo shall therefore compare the magnetic moments 
of moleciilcH in tlie fcrromagm'tic and paramagnotie 
substances. As a concrete- example, let us consider 
iron and manganese. The intensity of magnetisation 
of iron increases at first rapidly with the magnetic 
field, and soon reaches an asymptotic value of 220 
C.G,S. per unit mass. In the ease of manganese the 
intensity of magnetisation is extremely small in 
ordinary fields, but it increases proportionally with 
tho strength of the field, its proportional constant 
being IC)"®. Plenco the ratio of these two magnetisa- 
tions is very large in ordinary fields ; but with an 
inoreasing field, it hccomes always less. li’or example, 
at Hs=:100 tho ratio is about 1S(),00(); but at 
H«a.20,(30() it is only 1]()0. Though tho suscepti- 
bility will not remain constant in a still higher hold, 
it is highly probable that in a sufficiently strong 
field, which has not been reached up to tho present, 
tho above ratio will bo far less than 100. Hence 
it is to be concluded that the magnetic momenta 
of iron and manganese molecules do not differ so 
much from each other as is generally believed to be, 
and that, from tho point of view of molecular 
magnetism, ferromagnetic substances do not take 
any special position with respect to other aub- 
staneea. 

Admitting that tho molecular magnetisms 
of ferromagnotio and paramagnetic substances 
do not differ much from each other, what causes 
then the great dillcrence of magnotisahility at 
ordinary fields ? This difference is duo to 
the great resistance to magnetisation offered 
by tlie paramagnetic substances. The principal 
cause of this groat resistance is very probably 
due to tlio kinetic state of molecules, that is, 
to their thermal condition, as Lange via con- 
siders, but not to tho mutual actions be- 
tween the molecules, Tho present writer holds 
tho view that in the case of ferromagnetic 
substancies thermal resistance is negligibly 
small in comparison with that of mutual 
action, while in the case of paramagnetic 
su Instance tlie former effect predominates 
over t he latter ; ho also considers that the 
thermal resistanefo is caused by the rapid 
revolution of the molecules about their own 
ax(\s, this motion causing a gyrostatic effect, 
wlien acted on by a magnetic field. In other 


words, at ordinary temperature, the molecules 
of a ferromagnetic substance are assumed to 
have a comparatively slow revolution about 
their magnetic axes, the revolution about the 
perpendicular axis being of course absent. 
Hence, in the ferromagnetic molecules, gyro- 
static effect is negligibly small, and mutual 
magnetic action alone predominates. 

§ (5) Ferromagnetic Substances. — Three 
well-known ferromagnetic metals are iron, 
nickel and cobalt ; crystallographieally they 
all belong to the cubic system. Usually these 
metals consist of an aggregate of an immense 
number of minute crystals, whose axes are uni- 
formly distributed in all directions. In each of 
these microcrystals the molecular magnets are 
arranged in the space-lattice of cubic system. 
According to Ewing’s original theory,^ all 
magnets in each microcrystal naturally assume 
one of three orientations of stable equilibrium 
which are parallel to the sides of the space- 
lattice ; but even in the same microcrystal 
a number of such groups may be formed, as 
shown in Fig. 5. As the direction of these 
groups of molecular 
magnets is uniformly 
distributed in all 
directions, their ex- 
ternal action is, as 
a whole, zero. If 
an external field 
acts on the sub- 
stance, all the ele- 
mentary magnets in 
each crystal, or in 
each group, will 
tend, as a whole, to Fig. 5. 

turn with their axes 

in the direction of the field, hut they are 
partially prevented from doing so by aedion 
of tho mutual magnetic force, tending to draw 
these magnets back to their original stable 
orientation. With tho increase of field tho 
molecules will more and more turn in tho 
direction of tho field, and eonsecpiently the 
intensity of magnetisation becomes greater, 
tending to an aaymi>totio value. The above 
theory of Ewing, which coincidc^s witli the 
view proposed in the last section for the ferro- 
magnetic substance in coimeetiou witli tho 
paramagnetic, is very simple in its content, 
but agrees with many obs(‘rv(id facts quite 
satisfactorily. In what follows wo shall 
discuss this tlieory of magnetism ^ more in 
detail. 

§ (6) Magnetisation of a Rincjle ('omflex. 
— A group of elementary inagmds distributed 
in a space-lattice, and having their magnetic 
axes all parallel to tho dinHd.ion of one of 

* R()}f. Soc. Pnmedirm, 181)0, xlviii. ;W2. S(M‘, 

Iiowevcr, for a later view, Roih Soe. ProoeedingH, 1022, 
c. 440. 

^ K, Honda and J. Okubo, 8d. Rep,, 1916, v. 156, 
Phys. Rev„ 1917, x. 705. 
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the stable orientations, is called elementary 
complex. 

Supi)ose we have an elementary complex 
having a space-lattice of squares, in the plane 


of which an external field H acts, as shown in 

Fig. 6. The 
action on each 
of these mag- 
nets by its 
neighbours 
arises from 
them all, but 
we may with 
a fair approxi- 
mation . sup- 
pose that the 
action of eight 
only of the sur- 
rounding mag- 
nets is effective 
and those of 
the rest negligible. On this supposition it is 
easy to calculate the magnetic force acting on 
one of these magnets. 

If a bo the angle between the undisturbed 
position of the magnetic axes and the direc- 
tion of H, 0 the angle through which the axes 
are deflected, and wo assume the pole of each 
magnet acted on by sixteen neighbouring 
poles, wo obtain the equation 



H sin (a - ^) = A sin 4^, . (12) 

where A is a function of a/r the ratio of the 
half side of the lattice to the half length of 
the magnets ; A is infinite if ajr is unity, but 
rapidly decreases. 

Again if ly bo the intensity of magnetisa- 
tion in the direction of the axes of the 
magnets, I that in the direction of H, 


I = Io cos (a -6>). . . (13) 

Thus if 17Iy=?', H/A=:/i, wo have 

i = QOB(a~$), . . (14) 

sin (a - /?)=am 4^. . . (15) 

Iq and A depend on the properties of parti- 
cular substances. But if we use the reduced 
i and h instead of the actual intensity of 
magnetisation and field, relations (14) and 
(15) apply for all ferromagnetic substances 
belonging to the regular systemo The last two 
relations may be considered as the laws of 
magnetisation. 

If h and a be given, 0 can be found from 
equation (15), which is of the eighth degree in 
sin 0 or cos $ ; hence we cannot solve it 
analytically. However, as 0 is given as the 
intersections of the two curves 


2/=sin id and y = sin (a-6>), 

wo can easily find its value by a graphical 
method. In Fig. 7, curve I represents y = sin id. 


and curves b, c, d, those of y = h sin (a-0) 
for a = 30°, 70°, 120°, and 160° respectively, h 



being taken as 0-6. By giving different values 
to h the curve of magnetisation can be 
obtained. 

In Fig. S, four curves representing the 
relation between i and h are given, in 
which for the angle a are taken angles of 
30°, 70°, 120°, and 170° respectively. They 
give the intensity of magnetisation in the 
direction of the respective fields, when the 
magnitude of 
the latter is so 
varied that it is 
always in equi- 
librium with the 
internal resist- 
ing force sin 4^. 

In the curve for 
30° the initial 
point a corre- 
sponds to the 
value of cos 30°; 
as h increases 
0 becomes 
greater, but al- 
ways less than 
a, and therefore 
4 = cos (30°-<?) 
steadily in- 
creases, tending 
asymptotically to the value of i = l with 
/i=o=. In the curve for a = 70° the point 
h corresponds to the value of cos 70° ; as h 
increases from 0, 6 and therefore sin iO also 
increases. Since, however, the latter quantity 
reaches a maximum at (9=(7r/8), h must be 
diminished from a certain value of 0 upward, 
if the magnetisation is to bo effected statically 
or reversibly. With ^> = (t/ 4), the resisting 
force sin iO vanishes and therefore h must be 
diminished to zero ; with a further increase of 
0, sin 4^1 changes sign, and therefore h must he 
applied in an opposite direction if the magnetisa- 
tion is to be made reversibly. If B approaches 
to 70°, H becomes — cc in the limit and the 
magnetisation tends asymptotically to unity. 
The curve for a = 120°, which begins at the point 
c on the negative side of i passes through a 
maximum and a minimum of /i, and coincides 
with the curve for a = 30°, as the value of i 
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;fig. 9. 


increases. The curve for a -170°, beginning 
at a point d on tlie negative side of % passes 
through two maxima and one minimum of 
h with the increase of i and approaches 
asymptotically to the line t = l. 

In the ordinary case of magnetisation the 
field is continuously increased, and therefore 
the magnetisation is only partly reversible. 
But it is easy to see in what way the mag- 
netisation in the direction of the field in- 
creases by ap|)lying a continuously increasing 
field, 

Oa,n (i.), 0<a<7r/4 — The component mag- 
netisation in the direction of the field increases 
with h and becomes 1 for A = oc . If the field is 
gradually reduced i takes its original value, 
and there is no hysteresis. 

Gaae (ii), 7r/4<:a<7r/2 . — i increases with h 
continuously up to the maximum resisting 
value of the force; here it undergoes an 
abrupt change and takes a value corresponding 
to a change of 
7r/2 in the initial 
orientation of 
molecular mag- 
nets. With a 
further increase 
of the field i 
continuously in- 
creases as 
though the initial 
orientation were 
a '*" (7r/2). If the field is reduced, i takes a 
value quite different from its initial, as 
shown in Fig, 9 (BCE) ; that is, a hysteresis 
phenomenon occurs. 

Om$ (hi.), Trl2<a<dTlL — i inoreases with 
A, at first continuously and then abruptly, 
when the resisting force reaches a maximum. 
After this, the curve of magnetisation follows 
the course corresponding to the case with the 
initial orientation of a ^ (7r/2) {Fig, 10). With 
the removal of the field a 
hysteresis phenomenon {Fig, 
10, BCE) is also observed. 

Case (iv.), 37r/4 < a < tt. — T he 
curve of initial magnetisation 
is the same as in the above 
cases. If the first maximum 
of the resisting force is less 
than the second maximum, 
its next magnetisation is the 
same as in the case with the 
initial orientation of a-(7r/2) {Fig. 11 (a)); 
if the first maximum is greater than the second, 
the magnetisation is the same as that for the 
initial orientation of a-r {Fig, 11 (6)). The 
subsequent magnetisation takes place oon- 
tinuously. By reducing the field the corre- 
sponding hysteresis {Fig. 11, FEG) is observed. 

fi'lio relation between the initial orientation 
a M\d tile maximum resisting force can be 
found in the following way ; 




B’la. 10. 


From the equation 

, _ sin 4:9 
^“sin (a - 

we have 

dh __ 6 sin (a + 3^) + 3 sin (a -- 50 ) 
dS~ 2 8in^(a"-^) 




If the value of 9 corresponding to the 
maximum force be denoted by we have 


and 


6 sin (a-f 3(9o) =3 sin (69q - a), . (16) 


, __ sin 4^0 


( 17 ) 


The existence of such values of 9^, can be 
understood from Fig. 8. The calculated 
values of for different values of a are given 
in the following table and in Fig. 12. 


a. 

htn. 

a. 

Am. 

46° 

4‘000 

100° 

1-026 

60 

2-626 

120 

1-008 

00 

1-760 

140 

MS7 

70 

1-406 

160 

1-641 

80 

1-206 

170 

2-018 

90 

1-088 

180 

4-000 




Curve a in Fig. 12 refers to the first maxi- 
mum ; in the interval between 135*^ and 180° 
a second maxi- 
mum is also 1^*” 
possible. How- 
ever, as 
corresponding 
to a for the 
first maximum 
is equal to 
that corre- Fio. 12. 

sponding to 

a + 7r/2 for the second maximum, curve 6 for 
the second maximum has the same form as 
curve a, being only displaced through 7r/2. 

§ (7) Magnetisation of Ferhomaonbtio 
S xTBSTANOES. — Hitherto we have considered 
exclusively the magnetisation of a single 
complex ; but we are now able to study the 
magnetisation of a mass of ferromagnetic sub- 
stance, such as iron, which consists of a groat 
number of such elementary complexes with 
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tlieir magnetic axes uniformly distributed in all 
directions. Now, the faces of the elementary 
cube>a or the complexes are in actual cases 
directed in all directions ; but for the sake of 
the simplicity of calculation, it is here assumed 
that the complexes have one of their faces all 
parallel to a common plane, other faces being 
distril)uted quite arbitrarily, and tlie magnetic 
field acts parallel to this plane. The problem 
is then reduced to the two-dimensional. The 
magnetisation of this simple case does not 
obviously differ from that of the actual case 
in its character. 

Let N be the number of elementary com- 
plexes ; if there is no magnetic force acting on 
these complexes, the number of complexes 
whose magnetic axes make, with the direction 
of the field, an angle lying between a and 
a + c?a, is equal to 

<JN=^£Za. 

If M be the magnetic moment of a complex 
of an initial angle a, then the component of 
magnetisation in the direction of the field is 
M cos (a “ 6). Considering M to be the same 
for all complexes, the total magnetisation due 
to these complexes is 

QQs (a - 0)da== ^ J cos (a *- &)da, 

where Iq=MN is the saturation value of the 
magnetisation. Hence we have for i 

i = cos(a-6')da. . . (18) 

The relation connecting a and d must, 
however, be different from that for a single 
complex. In this case, besides A sin 40, which 
measures the force due to the sixteen neigh- 
bouring poles, we must also consider the 
magnetic force due to surrounding com- 
plexes. If no field acta on the substance, 
the resultant effect of the surrounding com- 
plexes is obviously zero ; but in its magnetised 
state this is not the ease. To calculate this 
force exactly is impossible ; but it is not 
difficult to estimate approximately its mean 
effect. Since the total action of a complex 
on a magnet within it is the same as the 
sum of the effects of neighbouring magnets, 
those of the distant ones being very small, we 
may consider the form of the complex under 
consideration to be a sphere, without causing 
sensible error in the value of A sin 40, The 
magnetic effect of other oomplexes on the 
magnet under consideration may approxi- 
mately be replaced by that due to a uniform 
distribution of magnetisation with a mean 
intensity in the space in which other complexes 
are found. As the boundary of the said 
complex is assumed to be a sphere, this force 
is (47r/3)I acting in the direction of the external 


field, and does not generally coincide in direc- 
tion with that of the axis of tlie magnet under 
consideration ; and hence it exerts a couple 
tending to turn the magnot in the direction of 
the field. Hence instead of relation (15) we 
must use the following formula : 

(H + -.^I) sin (ct — = A sin 40. 


But for a given value of H, I is a constant, 
so that for a while wo may regard li + (47r/3)I 
as an external field and proceed to calculate I 
for different assigned values of it. After 
finding I, the actual field may be found by 
simply subtracting (47r/3)I from the assigned 
field. Hence the same relation as (15), that is, 


7 - sin 40 

may also be used in the present case. 

If h be given, this equation gives $ in terms 
of a, and if this value of 0 be substituted in 
equation (18), this gives the intensity of 
magnetisation i in terms of h, and thus the 
problem is formally solved. But in actual 
calculation some complications are involved, 
and we must separately consider cases corre- 
sponding to several graded values of K 
(1) Mxt&rnal Field Small . — First let us con- 
sider the case when h is very small ; then 0 is 
also small, and therefore sin 4^ = 4^. BVom 
the above equation we get 


A(sm a-d 008 a)=4^^, 

^ _ h sin a 

“"4 + A cos a* 


L ada 


Equation (18) gives 

1 fir JL riT 

i s=: - (cos a + 0 sin a)dtt = - I 0 sin c 

TT.Io Wo 

Biii^ a ^1 -I" ^ cos da 


h/l , h‘ T h?- 
^0*125A4- 0-0()196^a + 0*00007/1® + 


(19) 


As it ought to bo, % is an odd function of A 
If h be sufficiently small, the terms t)f any ordcit 
of h as high as, or higher than, the third can be 
neglected, and % and h are linearly relatcKl to 
each other. This fact was verified by (experi- 
ments of Bauer,*- Lord Rayleigh,*'* and cjIIhu's. 
In this case the magnetisation is pcsrffitjily 
reversible, that is, tlmrc is no hysteivsis. In 
actual oases, however, oven in very weak fitdds, 
the time effect or magnetic effect, whi(5h is not 
considered in the abovcj theory, produces a 
decided hysteresis. 


^ Bauer, I^mug. Dim. HSHrirh, 1H70; Wled. Ann., 
1880 Ji, 899. 

* FjkU. Mag.. Murch 18H7 ; see also JCwing’s 
Mmnstie Induction, p, 124. 
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(ii.) BxHtnal Field Large. — Secondly, w© 
oonsxder the case where h is large. To change 
the integration variable from a to ^ we 
differentiate equation (15) and obtain 


and also 


da_ 4 c os iO 
dd^^h cos (a - d) 


+ 1 




COS (a - 6>) == 4; - sin‘^ AO, 

“■ A 


I “1' 


'• ( 20 ) 


According to the magnitude of k, all the com- 
plexes, during magnetisation, do not necessarily 
change their angle of deflection continuously; in 
fact, some of these complexes make an abrupt 
rotation of 7r/2 or tt. Hence in evaluating the above 
integral it is rxeeeasary to divide the limits of in- 
togration into several parts. If h bo given, wc can 
find from Fig. 12 the value of a for which h is equal 
to ; the values of & for these values of a may 
then bo found from equation (16). W© have 
generally three values of a and d, let us call them 
by «!.* tta* Ua, and dg, 0^. Then wo have 



In the first and fotirth integrals the molecular 
magnets in the complexes belonging to these integrals 
remain stable, since the field is less in these eases 
than the critical value. The magnets in the com- 
plexm belonging to the second integral all lie beyond 
the position of stable equilibrium, and therefore the 
magnetisation is the same as if the initial orientation 
of the complexes were a“7r/2. Hence the limit 
of th© second integral must be changed from 
and to - 7r/2 and ag - 7r/2. In the third integral 
the magnets in th© complexes lie beyond the first 
and second positions of stable equilibrium, and 
therefore the magnetisation is the same as if the 
initial orientation were a-TT. Hence the limits 
of the third integral are to be changed from and 
to ttg >- TT and ttg - TT. If the integration variable be 
th(«i changed from a to (9, we have 


. (21) 

Jo J 01 Je. Je^ Jd. 


Now from equation (20) we have 


wF 


(sin 4^ ''-.sin A6) 4 


-/Vi- 

•/o 


sin^ AOdO 


P sin®40d^J-, 


where — l//»^ Hence if E bo an eUiptic integral 
of this second kind, we have 

*■ - ill' - Hill id) -J; — {E( (20') 


Tlie <h)ul)I<) sign of the second terra must be so 
chortfui that uf)f)er and lower signs correspond to 
a . 57-/2 and a--0<7r/i respoctivcly, with the 
condition that if an abrupt turning of the molecules 


through irj2 takes place, a and 6 are measured from 
the new position of equilibrium. 


In the following tables and in Fig. 13 the 
result of our calculation 
according to the above 
relations is given. Up 
to ^=0*5, i was cal- 
culated by equation (19), 
while for higher fields it 
was obtained by means 
of equation (21), by tak- 
ing the sum of the four integrals having 
different limits of integration. 


0-4 

0-2 


■» 2 3 4 a 

Fig. 13. 


h. \ 

i. 

h. 

i. 

0-1 

0-0126 

2-0 

0-816 

0-6 

0-0627 

2-6 

0-876 

1-0 

0-183 

3-0 

0-909 

1-5 

0-077 


... 


Thus the form of the curve of magnetisation 
agrees precisely with, that experimentally 
found. This curve starts from the origin at a 
definite angle, and increases at first linearly 
with the field. With, a further increase of 
field, the magnetisation increases more and 
more rapidly ; in a certain field its rate 
attains a maximum and then gradually de- 
creases. The curve of magnetisation passes 
therefore through an inflexion point, and gradu- 
ally approaches to an asymptotic value 1 as 
the field is increased. This curve is the normal 
curve of magnetisation with the reduced 
intensity of magnetisation and field; it is 
common for all the ferromagnetic substances 
belonging to the regular system. Th© curve 
of magnetisation belonging to a particular sub- 
stance can be obtained by multiplying Iq and 
A, characteristic constants of the substance, 
by i and h respectively. 

If the curve of magnetisation be plotted 
against the actual field as explained at the 
beginning of the present paragraph, th© 
characteristic form of the curve will not 
materially change. 

§ (8) Residual Magnetism and Hys- 
TBRisis Phenomenon.— If a mass of iron is 
once magnetised to saturation and then the 
field reduced to zero, there remains a residual 
magnetism. The amount of this residual 
magnetism can easily be found in the following 
way : The complexes whose magnetic direc- 
tions lie initially between 0 and 7r/4 will return 
to their original position with /i=0 ; the com- 
plexes whose magnetic directions were initially 
7r/4>a>7r/2, or 7r/2 > a > 37r/4, take a new 
position of equilibrium differing from th© 
initial by 7r/2 with A=0. Lastly, the com- 
plexes whose magnetic directions were initially 
37r/4>a>7r will come to a new position 
differing by tt from the initial with A=0. 
Hence, if the field be reduced to zero, the 
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magnetic directions of all the complexes are 
distributed uniformly within an angle making 
7r/4 on both sides of the field. The residual 
magnetism may therefore be found thus : 

2N 

R =2 M cos edn, dN 
Jo 

_ 4I„ . 

~T;jr 

hence the reduced residual magnetism is 

r =5 =0-8927. . . . (23) 

■*■0 

Thus there remains a residual magnetism of 
about 90 per cent. The experiments with very 
long iron wires confirm the correctness of this 
conclusion. 

According to the above consideration, the 
process of reducing the field from oo to 0 is 
reversible, that is, the magnetisation during the 
reduction of the field from oo to 0 exactly co- 
incides with the new magnetisation from 0 to oo , 
the initial magnetisation being r. This curve 
of magnetisation can easily be found, because 
the initial orientation of the complexes is 
known to be uniformly distributed within an 
angle subtended by the lines inclined at r/4 
to the field. If ^ be small, 


, 4rw4 

Wo 


cos (a - $)d(i and 6 = 


h sin g 
'4+ A cos 


4 =0-8927 + 0-047 A -0-083AW . .(23) 

Eor a large value of A we find from equation 
(21) the value of i on simple substitution of the 
limits of integration. 

Starting from the residual magnetism, the 
magnetisation by a gradually increasing nega- 
tive field can be calculated in a similar way. 
This case is equivalent to the magnetisation by 
a positive field of a group of complexes whose 
initial magnetic directions are uniform and 
given by ±(37r/4)>a>7r. For small values 
of A we have 


r 

W37r/4 


cos (a - 0)da 


=0-8927 -0-047A 
-0-083A2- . . . 


(24) 


For large values of A we find i from equation 
(21), as in the former oases. The results of 
calculation are included in the following table : 


A. , 

i. 

h. 

i. 

oo 

1-000 

- 1-0 

0-816 

3-5 

0-973 

- 1-6 

0-015 

3-0 

0-962 

- 2-0 

- 0-684 

2-5 

0-966 

- 2-6 

- 0-786 

2-0 ! 

0-944 

- 3-0 

- 0-847 

1-6 

0-932 

- 6-0 

- 0-981 

1-0 

0-922 

— 00 

- 1-000 

CO 

0-893 




In this way we can obtain a well-known 
hysteresis loop, when the field is varied between 
+ 00 and - oo , as shown in Fig. 14. It 
possesses all the 
characteristics 
shown by iron, 
nickels and 
cobalt.^ 

The hysteresis "-s ’’ -a 
loop accompany- 
ing a cyclic change 
of magnetic field 
between + A and 
- A can also be 14. 

calculated in a 

similar manner. For this purpose the residual 
magnetism obtained by reducing the field from 
A to 0 will be at first calculated. Then the curve 
of magnetisation having this residual magnetism 
as the initial will be calculated ; it must coincide 
with the curve of demagnetisation obtained by 
reducing the field from A to 0. Next, the curve 
of magnetisation from 0 to -A having the 
state of residual magnetism as the initial, will 
be calculated, and so on. In this way we have 
obtained a complete pycle of magnetisation. 

The residual magnetism when the field A is 
reduced to zero is easily known, because, for 
a given value of li, we can find from Fig. 12 the 
values of a having A as the maximum resisting 
force, and therefore it can he completely 
known how many complexes, which had 
initially a uniform distribution of their axes, 
will return to their original position on reducing 
the field to zero, and how many of them will 
rotate through one or twm right angles from 
their initial positions. Hence the residual 
magnetism can he calculated by the following 
expression : 

1 r TT 

r=~{ cosada+f coB(a-x)da 

TT V. Jo Jdi . ^ 

ra.^ rrr ... 

+ / COS (a -7r)fia+ / COB ada k 

J aa Jh i 

Since the orientation of th© magnetic 

direction of these complexes in th© residual 

state of magnetisation 
is thus completely 
known, a further mag- 
netisation with positive 
and negative field can 
ho calculated in the 
same way as the case 
above disesussed. In 
this way we calculated 
three curves of hys- 
teresis for dilTcrcnt 

values of A, which are 
shown graphically in Pkj, 

Fig. 15. The curves are 

found to agree with the results of experiments. 
^ K. Honda and J . Okuho, Sci. Hep., 1917, vi. 183. 
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§ (9) Ex^fhot of Temphrattjrb on Mag- 
netisation. — The effect of temperature ^ will 
l)e lastly considered. In the case of iron, for 
example, the magnetisation in very weak fields 
increases with the rise of temperature at first 
very slowly, but from 600° upwards its rate of 
increase becomes always greater. At about 
750°, the magnetisation reaches a sharp maxi- 
mum, and then falls abruptly to ziero. As the 
field is increased, the increase at high tempera- 
tures becomes always less, and in a field of 
about ten units the magnetisation remains 
almost constant u|) to about 730° and then 
rapidly falls. With a further increase of the 
field, the temperature at which magnetisation 
begins to decrease becomes always lower ; and 
in a strong field of several hundreds, it decreases 
from a temperature far below the room tem- 
perature, the rate of decrease becoming always 
greater as the temperature rises. 

From these facts we may conclude that the 
temperature affeets the magnetisation in two 
opposite ways, that is, the first effect, which 
exists in all fields, is to diminish the magnetisa- 
tion, and the second, which is noticeable only 
in weak fields, is to increase it. According to 
the present writer, the first effect is, as was 
already remarked, due to the rapid revolution 
of the molecules about their magnetic axes. 
The angular velocity of this motion is assumed 
to he comparatively small at room tempera- 
ture, and the gyrostatio resistance to the 
turning of the magnetic axes in the direction 
of the field is very small in comparison with 
that of the mutual action of the molecules. But 
as the temperature is increased, the angular 
velocity becomes always greater, and hence the 
gyrostatio action of the molecules increases, 
the substance becoming thereby less magnetis- 
ablo. Thus the first effect of temperature is 
explained. Here it is to be assumed that when 
the field ceases to act, the direction of the 
magnetic axes of the molecules takes a dis- 
tribution uniform in all directions by virtue of 
thermal impacts. From the theory of specific 
heat of solid, it is concluded that the molecules 
in the solid do not possess any freedom of 
rotation. In ferromagnetic substances the 
axial rotation above referred to is to be con- 
sidered as dependent on the thermal vibrations 
of the moleoules, its energy being extremely 
small compared to that corresponding to the 
energy of free rotations. 

The second effect is due to the abrupt 
turning of the molecules towards the field by 
virtue of thermal motions. If the thermal 
agitation be zero, molecular magnets in each 
e(mii>]()x will take a common direction deter- 
miiuKl by the external field and internal 
^^HiHting force. Suppose this direction to make 
an a,ngl(< 0 with the field. In virtue of the 
tlummsd energy, they will in an actual case 
* K. Honda and JT. Okubo, Sci. Rep., 1916, v. 326. 


execute translational and rotational vibrations 
about their mean positions. The amplitude of 
their rotational vibrations will actually differ 
from one magnet to another ; but as the firat 
approximation, we may consider their mean 
value to be Since, in each complex, the 
molecules exert their mutual action on each 
other, the rotational vibration of molecules 
with the same phase takes place more easily 
than in the case of those with arbitrary phases. 
Hence in a stationary state we may, as the 
first approximation, suppose that all the 
magnets in each elementary complex oscillate 
with a common phase, but that the phase of the 
oscillation differs from one complex to another. 
If for a complex (a), ^ + j3<(7r/4), then the 
molecular magnets in the complex will oscillate 
about its mean orientation 6 ; on the other 
hand, if ^ + j8>(T/4), they will undergo an 
abrupt turning and take a position as if the 
initial orientation were a ^ causing 

thereby an increase of magnetisation. Hence, 
even in weak fields, where there is no complex 
in which molecular magnets abruptly turn in 
the direction of the field, when there is no 
thermal motion, the molecular magnets will 
more and more begin to make an abrupt 
turning with the rise of temperature, thus 
causing an increase of magnetisation. The 
second effect of temperature is then explained. 

If the field becomes greater, the increased 
number of complexes turns abruptly towards 
the field, even if there is no thermal motion ; 
and consequently the increase of magnetisation 
due to the thermal vibration becomes always 
less. In a sufficiently strong field, where all 
the complexes have finished their possible 
abrupt turning, the effect of temperature in 
increasing magnetisation must vanish, and 
there exists only the effect of diminishing 
magnetisation due to axial rotation of mole- 
cules. Thus the effect of temperature on 
magnetisation is explained by our theory, at 
least qualitatively. 

Working quantitatively the above idea, Dr. 
J. Okubo and the present writer obtained 
a number of the magnetisation-temperature 
curves for different fields, and found them to 
agree completely with the observed curves. 

K. II. 

§ (10) Ewing’s Modern Model. — The 
original theory of Ewing has recently under- 
gone an important modification at the hands 
of its author. It was supposed that the 
molecules themselves constituted tlu^ Weber 
elements, to whose orientation uiuh'r the im- 
pressed magnetic force the propeuties of the 
iron were to be ascribed. But it is now recog- 
nised that magnetism is an attribute of the 
atom, as explained in § (1), not of the mole- 
cule ; that each atom of a ferromagnetic metal 
contains one or more Weber elements which 
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possess magnetic moment, probably in con- 
sequence of til© circulation of electricity in 
orbits about a central nucleus, and that the 
element which turns under the influence of an 
impressed field is not the atom as a whole but 
something within it. The original theory 
accounts for hysteresis and also for the fact that 
for small values of the magnetising force there 
is no hysteresis, because for small deflections of 
the Weber elements the phenomenon is revers- 
ible. But Ewing has now pointed out that 
because the limits of reversible deflection are 
exceedingly narrow, it is necessary to assume 
that the atomic magnets are spaced very 
closely. According to him, the ratio ajr in § (6) 
must not exceed about 1*02, and under these 
conditions the magnetic field required in the 
original model to change from the reversible 
to the irreversible condition is many thousands 
of times greater than the field which is actually 
necessary to produce strong magnetisation in 
iron. 

Abandoning then his original model, Ewing 
has described^ a new model in which the 
electrons of each atom are considered to form 
two groups. Of these groups one constitutes 
an outer shell in which the electrons have paths 
that remain more or less fixed relatively to each 
other ; the other group, which occupies an 
inner part of the atom and may consist of one 
or more electrons, constitutes the Weber 
element. It is free to turn under the influence 
of an impressed magnetic force, and it can take 
up any one of, a number of stable positions 
relatively to the outer electrons. In each of 
these stable positions, however, the stability is 
weak, and it also has a very narrow range of 
stable deflection before turning over from one 
position to another. Within small limits of 
the force the effect is reversible. The path of 
the electron or electrons which make up the 
Weber element will revert it to its original 
position on the removal of the force. If, how- 
ever, this limit be exceeded, the path will settle 
down to some other possible position, and on 
the removal of the force some amount of 
magnetism will be left. The suggestions thus 
fit in with Bohr’s theory of the atom.^ 

In some of Ewing’s models the electron 
orbits are represented by coils conveying cur- 
rents, as, for example, in Fig. 16, where a 
central circular coil W represents the Weber 
element and is pivoted so that it may turn 
about a diameter as axis, and the two 
coils A and B represent elliptical orbits whose 
plane is fixed. In this model the centre of 
the coil W, which is also the common focus 
of the two ellipses, is supposed to coincide with 
the nucleus of the atom. The currents in A and 
B are directed so that the equilibrium of W 

^Proc. my. Soc., Feb. 1922; Pmc. Feb. 

1922 ; PhU. May., March 1922. 

“ See “ Electrons and the Discharge Tube,'* § (28). 


depends on the difference of their effects. If 
everything be symmetrical tlie equilibrium of 
W is neutral, but if the distances be slightly 
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different, or if in some other way the forces 
exerted by A and B on W be slightly different, 
then W will have a small amount of stability. 
The external impressed field which is required 
to upset it can thus be made very small. At 
the same time the angle through which it turns 
before becoming upset is also small. The model 
is to be completed by supposing other similar 
elliptical orbits to surround W in other planes. 

In other models Ewing represents the action 
of the electrons by means of small magnets. 
Thus in Fig. 17 the Weber element is repre- 
sented by a short pivoted magnet in the middle. 
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and the action of the outer electrons is repre- 
sented by fixed magnets surrounding it. All 
of their inner poles are of the same nani©. 
Hence the pivoted magnet takes up a position 
of feeble stability between two of the fixed 
magnets, and when disturbed by the im- 
pressed magnetic force, it undergoes stable 
deflection througb. a narrow range before 
tumbling over into a j)ositi()n of stability with 
respect to another pair of the fixed magnets. 
As before, the stability in any one position is due 
to the difference between two opposing (vfTe<5tH. 

A more complete model embodying the same 
ideas in space of three cUmonHions is illus- 
trated in Fig. 18. There the fixed magnets are 
arranged with cubic symmetry, pointing along 
the trigonal axes of a cnibe, so that there arc 
eight inner poles. The Weber clement also 
(in this example) forms an octet of magnetic 
poles turning as a whole from one to another 
position of stability in the manner already 
described. With a model arranged iii this way, 
Ewing is able to reproduoo many of the known 
characteristics of ferromagnetism, including 
not only the general features of the magnetisa- 
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tion curve, but also the magnetic aeolotropy 
which is produced by strain. He further 
applies the model to explain the influence on 



the magnetic q^uality of a ferromagnetic metal 
of any foreign substance whether present as 
an impurity or in chemical combination, and 
be shows in particular that it will account for 
the extreme aeolotropy which is observed in 
the crystals of certain ferromagnetic com- 
pounds, such as pyrrhotite, which (as Weiss 
showed) is magnetisable in one plane only. 

Ewing’s new model preserves all the qualita- 
tive advantages of his original model, and is 
free from the quantitative difficulty already 
indicated. It may be convenient to recapitu- 
late the chief points of the paper. ^ The author 
writes : 

While retaining the idea of magnetic control of the 
Weber element as determiaing the susceptibility and 
hystereses of ferromagnetic substances, I have been 
led to replace my older model by a new one in which 
the Weber element in each atom is controlled by other 
parts of the same atom instead of only by the Weber 
elements in the adjoining atoms. The position of the 
atom in the crystal secures that these points are more, 
or less completely fixed. They probably constitute 
a shell, or series of concentric shells, within which the 
Weber element may turn in response to the impressed 
field, and by which its turning is so controlled that 
it is capable of small stable deflections or of large 
irreversible deflections, so that it may swing over with 
dissipation of energy from one stable position to 
another when the range of stable deflection is ex- 
ceeded. This range is in general very narrow. 
Experiments on the magnetic quality of soft iron 
show that it is less in that metal than 1®. At the 
same time they show that the control must bo weak, 
for a small magnetising force suffices to upset the 
equilibrium of most of the Weber elements. The old 
model was defective because in it a narrow range of 
stable deflection could be seoured only by placing the 
magnets so close together that their stability became 
far too great. Its quantitative failure in tliis respect 
was made apparent by considering the magnitude of 
the field required to break up pairs or rows of pivoted 
magnets. lu the new model a narrow range of stable 
deflection is secured without excessive stability. This 
is because the model is so devised that the control of 
^ Proc. Roy. Soc. A, Feb. 1922, c. 457. 


the Weber element in each atom depends on a slight 
inequality between opposing forces. These forces are 
exerted separately on different parts of it by other 
constituents of the atom. Examples of models 
satisfying this condition are described with the 
equivalents of both largo and small electron orbits 
which reproduce the known characteristics of ferro- 
magnetic induction. 


Maqn-etism, Residual, and Hysteresis 
Phenomenon, on Ewing’s theory. See 
“ Magnetism, Molecular Theories of,” 
§§ (8)-(10). 


MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL, 
ELECTROMAGNETIC METHODS OF 
MEASURING 


§ (1) Introductory. — 11x1914 Schuster ^ sug- 
gested a new type of magnetometer for the 
measurement of H, of which the principle is 
as follows. 

(i.) PrimipU of the Method . — In Fig. 1 let 
AB point accurately to the magnetic north, 
and let Fi represent the direction 
and magnitude of the horizontal IB 
magnetic intensity produced by a 
current i through a system of 
coils, the latter being of such size 
and arrangement that Fi is 
practically uniform throughout a 
sphere, having a diameter equal 
to, or greater than, the length of 
a small indicator magnet NS. If 
Ei is greater than H (the earth’s 
horizontal intensity), and if the 
component of Fi along AB is in 
opposition to H, the indioator 
magnet may be made to set at |(s| 
right angles to AB by rotating the 
coil system and so altering the value 
of a. H is then determined by 

H=:Fi cos a. 




If the magnitude of i can be easily adjusted, 
it may be arranged for a to be very small. 
Cos a will then be nearly equal to unity, and 
will vary slowly for comparatively large changes 

in a. 

The direction AB may be most easily deter- 
mined by reversing the direction of the current, 
or by turning the coil system through 90°, and 
then rotating the system until there is no 
deflection of the indicator magnet when the 
circuit is either made or broken. 

If F^ is less than H, and the indicator magnet 
is caused to set at right angles to F^, instead of 
to H, then 

H=— ; 
cos a 


® Terrestrial Magnetism^ March 1914, xix. 
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that is, the horizontal intensity of the earth’s 
magnetic field in the vertical plane at right 
angles to the axis of the magnet is eq^ual 
to Ei, but in the opposite direction. An 
instrument of this type may therefore be 
used to measure the component of H in any 
direction. 

(ii.) Precision of Measurement — The accuracy 
of the method depends on the limits of error 
within which E, the constant of the coil 
system, can be calculated and the current 
intensity measured. In 1914, E. E. Smith, 
at the National Physical Laboratory, designed, 
at the request of Sir Arthur Schuster, a suitable 
coil and magnet system, and this has been used 
at the National Physical Laboratory for 
absolute measurements of “ H.” The value 
of “ E ” is believed to be known within 1 part 
in 100,000. 

§ (2) Desoeiptiok oe the Magitbtometee. — 
Eor constructional purposes, as well as to 
ensure a uniform magnetic field at and near 
the centre of the instrument, a Helmholtz- 
Gaugain coil arrangement was adopted. The 
equivalent coils on each side are of twelve turns 
of 30 cm. radius, of 1 cm. length, and of bare 
copper wire; they are wound on a marble 
cylinder, which, when mounted, can be 
rotated about a verticaT axis. The magnet 
at the centre is 1 cm. long and about 5 sq. mm, 
in cross-section ; it is supported on a V of 
aluminium foil by a fine quartz fibre, to which 
are attached also a reflecting mirror and a 
damping vane. The damping of the system 
can be adjusted and can be made aperiodic. 
The magnet is easily removed from its support, 
and a copper wire of the same weight and 
nearly of the same dimensions can be sub- 
stituted for it. This^ enables most of the 
torsion on the fibre to be removed. Reflect- 
ing mirrors are attached to the marble 
cylinder and to the case enclosing the magnet. 
After the magnet has been deflected, the fibre 
is turned through an equal angle, and no 
torsion, or change of torsion, in the fibre is 
therefore possible. The current is measured 
in absolute units by means of a previously 
standardised combination of a standard cell 
and a standard resistance. The leads to and 
from the coils are planned so that the current 
through them shall have no eflect on the 
magnet, and the construction of the apparatus 
enables a check measurement to be made. A 
measurement of H, with calculation complete, 
occupies (after adjustment of the current) 
about four minutes. The total probable error 
— including error due to lack of knowledge 
of the current — is about 4 parts in 100,000. 

(i.) The Coils. — The coils are wound with 
hard drawn copper wire in tension, the effective 
load on the wire being 4 kilogrammes. During 
winding the cylinder was rotated very slowly, 
and frequently the motion of the lathe was 


stopped for measurements to be made of the 
diameter of the wire. 

(ii.) The Support. — The support is of gun- 
metal, and consists of a turn-table carrying 
two webs which form a cradle on which the 
marble cylinder rests. The upper portion of 
the table turns about a central stud, and is 
supported by phosphor bronze balls placed in 
a circular race. The upper portion carries 
also a vernier moving over a circular scale of 
silver fixed to the lower portion or base of the 
turn-table. 

(iiL) The Suspended System. — The magnet, 
together with a reflecting mirror and a damping 
vane of aluminium foil, is suspended from a 
fine quartz fibre 25 cm. long. The suspended 
portions swing in a square box, of which two 
opposite sides are of plate glass. 

The upper parts of the other sides of the 
case are also of plate glass, but the lower 
portions are of brass, and carry adjusting 
screws for the damping buffers. The buffers 
have thdir inner surfaces platinised and are not 
lacquered ; also, to eliminate any electrostatic 
attraction, a glass tube containing a small 
quantity of radium bromide is placed near 
the damping system. 

The top of the case is of brass, and, in 
addition to supporting a tube carrying the 
torsion head and fibre, it supports 4 re- 
flecting mirrors at right angles. These serve 
to indicate movements of the case of exactly 
90®, 180®, etc. Positions exactly 90° apart 
are obtained by rotating the case and adjusting 
the 4 mirrors in azimuth until the angle 
between the images is independent of the 
mirrors used, i.e. the axes of the mirrors must 
be 90® apart. 

The whole of the suspended system, together 
with torsion head, fibre, damping buffers, 
mirrors, etc., can be turned rapidly about a 
large central stud. A few seconds enable the 
angle turned through to be adjusted exactly 
to 90°, 180°, or any other angle previously 
arranged for. 

§ (3) Calotjlation of tub Constants.— 
Eor a precise knowledge of H it is necessary 
to have an accurate knowledge of — 

(а) The value of the current in absolute 
measure. 

(б) The constant E of the coil system. 

The uniformity of the magnetic field, the 
effect of any torsion on the fibre, the posaible 
magnetic efiect of the current in the circuit 
external to the coils, the magnetic permeability 
of the coil supports, and possible electrostatic 
effects on the suspended system, are also of 
considerable importance, but merely demand 
reasonable care in the design and test of the 
apparatus and in experimental manipulation. 

(i.) The Current. — In the experiments made 
at the National Physical Laboratory the 
current was measured by a combination of a 
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standard cell and a resistance, the combination 
value of which had been previously determined 
by means of an absolute current balance. 
The absolute values of the currents used are 
believed to be known within 3 parts in 100,000. 

(ii.) Determination of the Constant F , — Each 
half of the coil system consists of 2 twin 
coils, each of which is 60 cm. in diameter, of 
six turns, and of If mm. pitch. The 2 coils 
form two interwoven helices, the mean planes 
of which are coincident, but the start and end 
of one coil are 180° apart from the start and 
end of the other. This twin coil construction 
with bare wires enables the diametral and 
axial measurements of the coils to be made 
with great accuracy, and also enables the 
insulation resistance between neighbouring 
turns to be measured with ease. 

The diameters of the coils were measured 
twice ; once along the rake of the helices so that 
the measurement related to a single coil, and 
once with the measuring faces of the machine 
at right angles to the axis of the cylinder. In 
the latter case the measured distance is really 
the addition of the lengths of the radii of the 
2 twin coils at the point. The diametral 
measurements were made in 24 axial planes 
at angular distances of 7-5° apart. The mean 
diameters at 17° 0. of the coils, reckoned to the 
axis of the wires, are 


A 


. 60*0029 cm. 1 
. 60*0026 cm,/ 


one side of system. 


. 60*0016 cm. \ 
. 60 *0008 cm. j 


other side of system. 


Mean . . 60*0019 cm- 


The agreement indicates the degree of precision 
which can be obtained in this kind of work. 

The axial lengths of the coils and the dis- 
tance between the mean planes were deter- 
mined from measurements along twelve 
generating lines. The mean axial length of the 
coils is 0*9987 cm., and is not of great import- 
ance ; the distance between the mean planes 
of the coils on opposite sides is 30*0098 cm. 
at 17° 0. The thermal coelBciont of linear 
expansion of the marble was determined to be 
7-9xl0“Q per 1°C. 

For unit current in the circuit the axial 
intensity at the centre of a Helmholtz-Gaugain 
system of N turns (the breadth of a coil being 
comparatively small) is, within less than 1 part 
in a million, N times that due to unit current 
in two turns flowing in circles in the mean 
diametral planes of the coils. The axial 
intensity F^. (usually written as F, the constant 
of the coil system) at the centre can be calcu- 
lated from the equation 




( 1 ) 


where N is the number of turns in half of the 


complete system, a is the mean radius of the 
coils, and 21 is the distance apart of the mean 
planes. 

In the Schuster magnetometer 

2a = 60*0019 cm. at 17° 0., 

2Z = 30*0098 cm. at 17° C., 

]sr=i2, 

and the value of Fg. is 

3*59596 cm. -h 


It is believed that the value of F^. is known 
within 1 part in 100,000. 


(iii.) Uniformity of Field near the Centre of the Coil 
System . — In the case of two single turns placed co- 
axial and with their planes parallel, the intensity of 
the axial magnetic field at the centre for unit current 
through the turns is 




47rft^ 


( 2 ) 


where a is the radius of a turn, and 21 is the distance 
between the planes of the turns. 

In the ideal Helmholtz-Gaugain arrangement 
Zeaa/2, and in such a case the above expression re- 
duces to 

. . (3) 

a VS a 

Nagaoka^ has shown that the axial intensity at 
any point near the centre can be calculated from tlio 
expression 

(4) 

where x and y are the axial and transverse co- 
ordinates of the point with respect to the centre. 

The transverse magnetic intensity is zero at the 
centre of the system and at all points in the plane 
midway between the coils. Its value at a* point near 
the centre can bo calculated from the expression 

OOOdTT 

It follows from (4) and (5) that at any point near 
the centre the ratio of the transverse to the axial 
intensity can be caloulated. This ratio can be 
calculated with considerable accuracy l)y means of 
the equation 

Ll'«o*576a;|/(4:c^-3y^)AA . . (0) 

r X 

In a system in which a is 30 cm. the above ex- 
pression reduces to 

= . . (7) 

raj 

In the case of the Schust('r magnetometer 
Smith has calculated that within a sphere of 30 mm. 
diameter, with its centre coincident with that of the 
system, the axial intensity doc^s not vary l)y more 
than 1 part in 100,000, and the transverse intc^nsity is 
at no point equal to one Imndred thousandth part of 
the axial intensity. 

A valuable feature of such coil systems is the ease 
' PML May., 1921, xll. 
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•with which two of them can be compared if their 
centres can be made to nearly coincide. To construct 
accurately gauged coil systems is very expensive, 
and such need only be used as standards. 

(iv.) Effect of Torsion of Fibre . — ^When there is 
torsion on the fibre and no current in the coils, 
let 6 {Fig. 2) be the angle 
which the axis of the magnet 
makes with the meridian. If 
M is the moment of the magnet 
and H the horizontal intensity, 
the couple MH sin d is balanced 
by the torsional couple of the 
fibre. If T is the torsional 
couple for one degree of twist, 
and 0 is the actual angle of 
torsion, 

MHsin^=T<^. , (1) 

When a current i is passed 
through the coils so as to 
produce no deflection of the 
magnet, an axial magnetic 
intensity Fi is produced which 
is at an angle 9 with the 
meridian. In practice, there- 
fore, the direction ah must, as a first approximation, 
be taken as being in the meridian. 

When making a measurement, the coil system is 
next moved through a small angle a, and the direction 
and intensity of the current is changed in order to 
deflect the magnet through exactly 90®, i.e. into -the 
position cd. The condition for equilibrium is 

MH cos Td'“F?M cos a. . . (2) 

The magnet is now deflected from its new position 
through exactly 180°. To produce this effect the 
coil system is rotated through a relatively small 
angle (a-f/3). The axis of the magnet is still shown 
by cd, but the poles of the magnet arc reversed in 
position. 

The condition for equilibrium is 

MH cos 9 +T<5t> = Fi M cos /3. . 

From equations (2) and (3) we have 

M (c os g-f cos fS) 

'2cosi 

also 2Td> = F? M ( cos /3 — cos a ). . 

Combining (5) with (1) there results 
Fi 

sin 6 = rrj(oo8 B - cos a). 

211 


. ( 3 ) 

• ( 4 ) 
( 5 ) 

■ ( 6 ) 



FIG. 2. 


It is apparent that if torsion in the fibre exists 
g will not bo equal to conditionally that H is 
constant over the interval of time (about 1 minute) 
between the measurement of a and /3. It is apparent 
also that the torsion in the fibre can be removed 
by adjustment of the torsion head until a is equal 
to /3. However, since in practice Fi can be made 
equal to H within less than 1 per cent, the value 
of 6 can be calculated within this limit by the 
equation 


sin 


cos jd - cos a 

“ "2 * 


. ( 7 ) 


Kno wing 6 an adjustment can be made, if necessary, 
until its value is negligibly small. 

Equation (4) shows also that the first adjustment, 
i.e. adjusting the axis of the coil to be parallel with 
the equivalent axis of the magnet, need only be a 
very approximate one. In practice such adjust- 
ment within loss than F of arc is easily made, but 
if an error of a quarter of a degree is made and 6 is 
taken as zero the error introduced is only 1 part in 
100,000. 

§ (4) The Cirotjit. — In general the voltage 
applied was about 100, and 200 ohms of 
manganin were used as ballast resistance. 
This enabled the current to he maintained 
constant over considerable periods of time, 
within less than 1 part in 1,000,000. The 
main part of the circuit, including the galvano- 
meter, was in a building about 100 yards 
from the magnetometer. This "was con- 
venient, but not essential. 

§ (6) Deteemihation op H. (i.) Pre- 
liminary Experiments. — After the magneto- 
meter was mounted in position and the 
cylinder adjusted until its axis was horizontal 
the following preliminary experiments were 
made : 

(a) Determination of effect of leads. The 
effect was found to be negligible. 

(5) Adjustment of torsion on fibre. The 
torsion was made negligibly small. 

(c) Adjustment of position of damping 
buffers until the magnet system was 
nearly aperiodic in magnetio fields 
having an intensity of about H/30. 

There was no necessity in subsequent deter- 
minations to repeat these adjustments, but 
checks were occasionally made. 

(ii.) The Measurements. — The auxiliary 
current circuit having been completed the 
measurement of H comprises the following 
operations : 

(a) Adjustment of position of coil system 
until its axis coincides with the horizontal 
magnetio axis of the suspended magnet. In 
this adjustment the axial field due to the coil 
system is approximately in the same direction 
as the earth’s magnetio field. Thirty seconds 
suffice to make a sufficiently accurate adjust- 
ment. 

(b) The current through the coils is reversed 
and the cylinder turned through a few degrees. 
The torsion tube, etc., are rotated through 
exactly 90°. The axis of the magnet now 
tends to set in a direction nearly 4t right 
angles to its first position, and is made to do 
so exactly by adjusting the position of the 
coil system. Let the angle between the axis 
of the coil system and the meridian be a. 

(c) The coil system is swung through a fe-W' 
degrees with a view to making the resultant 
field reverse in direction. The torsion tube, 
etc., are rotated through exactly 180°, and 
the axis of the magnet now tends to set in a 
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directioa approximately 180°, away from its 
position in (6). The rerersal is caused to be 
exactly 180° by adjustment of the position of 
the coils. Let the angle between the axis 
of the cylinder and the meridian be /3. 

The measurement is now complete, and H is 

given by H = Fi (cos a + ooa ^2- 

F is the constant of the coil, and i is calculated 
from the combination value, in absolute 


purposes only. The observed and recorded 
changes agree, with one excoj^tion, within 
the limit (O-Sy) with which the record was 
read. 

A general conclusion is that this type of 
instrument can be used to measure the hori- 
zontal intensity, or a component of it in any 
direction, with a probable error of not more 
than a few parts in 100,000, and in an interval 
of time of not more than a few minutes. The 


Tablb 


Mtj 15 , 1921 . 3 * 59586 . 


Tim©. 

i in C.G.S. 
Units. ‘ 

a. 

/3. 

cos a-l-coa g 

1 


Changes in H 
from 

Magnetograi)li. 







A.M. 

1*0 

0-061598 

6 ® 18' 

6 ° 12 ' 

0*99680 

0-184769 

0-18476 

1*6 

>» 

5° 20 ' 

6 ® 14' 

*99676 

75o 

75 

Ml 

»» 

26' 

5" 22 ' 

•99666 

716 

Vis 

M4 

>» 

6 ° 30' 

5® 24' 

•99648 

70© 

VO5 

1*20 

0*051428 

3*^ 6 ' 

2° 57' 

•99860 

669 

67 

1*24 


3^ 2 ' 

2°64'* 

•99866 

680 

68 

1*27 

0*061767 

7° 14' 

70 10 ' 

•99211 

677 

676 

1*29 

>» 

7*^ 14' 

70 9 ' 

•99213 

681 

67 

1*32 

0*051405 

2° 32' 

2« 24' 

•99907 

673 

evg 

1*38 


2 ® 28' 

2 “ 22 ' 

•99911 

680 

68 


measure, of the standard resistance and 
standard cell. 

§ (6) Results. — In practice the measure- 
ments are exceedingly simple and are rapidly 
made. If the current is steady, a complete 
measurement involving operations (a), (6), and 
(c) can be conducted within three minutes. 
The above table gives the results of a few 
observations made at the National Physical 
Laboratory on Friday, July 15, 1921, between 
1 and 2 A.M. When making these measure- 
ments, adjustment (a) was made only at the 
oommenoement and end of the observations. 
It should be noted that the value of the current 
was intentionally altered so as to vary the 
values of i and of a and /3. In some measure- 
ments the direction of the current in the circuit 
was also altered, and the coil swung through 
180°, approximately, to obtain the proper 
direction of the axial field. 

A sensitive magnetograph for recording the 
changes in H was in operation simultaneously. 
A change of ly is represented ^ on the magneto- 
graph charts by a displacement of about 
2*5 mm,, and the time scale is such that 7 mm. 
represents 1 minute. The temperature was 
very constant. The changes in H, as recorded 
by the magnetograph, are given in the last 
column of the table ; the value at 1*0 a.m. is 
taken to bo that obtained with the magneto- 
meter. 

The dropped figures are for comparison 

‘ ly-“- 0-00001 O.O.S. unit of magnetic intensity. 


constants being known, the calculation of H 
consists in multiplying or dividing a product 
by the cosine of an angle. 3, 

MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL, OBSER- 
* VATIONAL METHODS 

The instruments employed in Terrestrial 
Magnetism are of two distinct classes, one 
serving for the determination of absolute 
values, the other recording variations of the 
elements. Three elements servo to define the 
magnetic field. The three usually determined 
absolutely are the declination, or angle 
between the magnetic and astonomioal 
meridians, the horizontal component of force, 
and the inclination or dip. The two former 
elements are measured by the unifilar magneto- 
meter, the last by the dip - circle or dip- 
inductor, Of the two last-mentioned instru- 
ments the dip-inductor is the more exact, 
but the dip-circle the more portable. 

Values of magnetic force are usually given 
to I7 (= 0*00001 C.G.8. magnetic unit), but 
this accuracy can hardly be claimed for 
measurements made with magnetometers of 
the Kew or similar patterns. For one thing, 
there are no instruments generally recognised 
as standards, and the instruments at the leading 
observatories appear to differ sensibly f rom one 
another. The problem is not of the ordinary 
laboratory type. The values of magnetic 
elements at a fixed station are in a constant 
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state of Hux, and in many places a small change 
in the position of the observing station is not 
without vi 8 i})l 0 effect on the result. Changes 
in the values of the magnetic elements at a 
given station can be measured to a considerably 
higher degree of accuracy than appertains to 
the absolute values themselves, but the 
accuracy ordinarily aimed at in measurements 
of magnetic curves is only to the nearest I 7 . 

§ (1) Unifila-B Maonetometfb. — This in- 
strument serves for determining both declina- 
tion 13 and horizontal force H. As shown in 
Fig.^ 1 , it is arranged for taking the vibration 
experiment in the determination of H. The 
collimator magnet shown suspended has 
the stirrup attachment for taking the 
inertia bar used when finding the moment 
of inertia of the collimator magnet. A 
magnet used for observing 
D only does not require 
this stirrup, but requires 
two shanks to enable read- 
ings to be taken with the 
scale “ erect ” and “ in- 
verted,” for the purpose of "r l lB 

eliminating the error of 
collimation, due to the non- 
coincidence of the magnetic 
and optical axes. Fig. 2 
shows a form of magnet 
which serves to determine 
both D and H. The magnet 
is a hollow cylinder, about 
10 cm. long and 1 cm. in 
external diameter. In one 
end, usually the north end, 
is inserted a cell holding a 
lens ; in the other end is a 


scale is inverted. The mean of the circle 
readings with scale erect and inverted repre- 

I sents the magnetic meridian at the 
mean time of observation. Usually 
two independent settings and read- 
ings are taken for each position of 
the scale ; but the whole operation 
need not exceed from six to eight 
minutes. There remains to deter- 
mine the circle-reading when the 
telescope is set on the distant mark. 
The telescope being originally 
focussed for infinity requires 
IP no refocussing — ^in fact re- 
■ focussing is most objeotion- 

11 able, as- it may introduce 

error. The magnet is lowered 
bottom 
central 

" wire of the telescope brought 
to the mark, the fine motion 
screw serving for the final 
adjustment. Two Indo- 






cell containing a fine scale 
on glass. light reflected 
by the mirror shown in Fig. 1 passes through 
the cylinder to the telescope. The scale, 
being in the principal forces of the lens, is 
read by the telescope focussed for infinity. 

At a fixed observatory the observation of 
D takes only a few minutes. It consists in 
measuring the angle between the magnetic 
axis of the collimator magnet and a horizontal 
line of known geographical azimuth. This 
line is given by a distant mark, whose position 
has been determined astronomically. The 
telescope, shown in Fig'. 1, has horizontal 
and vertical cross-wires ; the divisions in the 
magnet scale are vertical. The position of the 
horizontal circle to which the telescope is 
rigidly attached is altered, a slow-motion 
screw being used for the final adjustment, 
until the central division on the scale coincides 
with the vertical line in the telescope, or more 
usually until the apparent angle of swing is 
bisected by the vertical line. Suspended by 
the one shank the magnet has its scale 
apparently erect, suspended by the other its 


Tig. 1. 

pendent settings and readings are desirable. 
A suitable form of mark is a fine white vertical 
patch between two black patches. 

Supposing no torsion in the suspension, the 
difference between the mean circle readings 
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which correspond respectively to the magnetic 
axis and to the distant mark gives the bearing 
of the magnetic meridian relative to the mark. 
Adding to this the known bearing of the 
mark relative to true north, we have the 
magnetic declination. 

■ Torsion in the suspension is the greatest 
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obstacle to accuracy. Even in ibe most 
skilful hands, a torsion correction cannot 
always be avoided, and its determination is a 
difficulty. A plummet approximately equal 
in weight to the magnet should be hung up 
for some time before the magnet is suspended. 
The torsion head at the top of the suspension 
tube, visible in Fig, 1, should be turned until 
the keel of the plummet coincides with a 
fixed line in the base of the magnet box. 
This line is parallel or perpendicular to the 
axis of the telescope according to the way 
in which the magnet is suspended. The 
plummet being non-magnetio comes to rest 
in a portion in which the suspension is free of 
torsion. Thus with proper care the suspension 
should he free from torsion when the I) 
observation begins. 

But torsion may be introduced during the observa- 
tion. Xo test this, the plummet is put on after 
finally taking ofi the magnet, and the final position 
of rest of its keel noted. Suppose, for example, this 
position is 20° to west of the line above mentioned in 
the magnet box. Then wo finished the observation 
with 20“ of torsion, and commenced it — or at least 
we hope so — with 0° of torsion. It is accordingly 
assumed that on the average there was 10® of torsion 
during die observation. To determine the conse- ! 
quencos of this, a torsion cxj)eriment is made, the 
magnet being ro-susponded. By means of the slow 
motion screnv tlie central division of the scale — my 
40-0— -is brought into coincidence with the vertical 
line in the telescope, the index on the movable part 
of the torsion head coinciding with zero on the fixed 
scale. The torsion head being turned through 180° 
in one direction, tlio scale reading becomes, say, 41 ’4. 
The torsion head is brought back to its original 
position and the rt-^ading is say 40-2. This gives for 
the ofieot of 1 80“ of torsion a twist of the magnet of 
41*4 — 40*1, or 1*3 divisions out of the magnetic 
meridian. 

The operation is rei)oatod, but with the torsion 
head turned in the opposite direction, and another 
result, say bl divisions, is obtained as the ofieot qJ 
180° of torsion. Combining the two oi)erations we 
get 2*4 divisions for 360° of torsion, Supposing 1 
scale division to represent B 48^^ — fairly average 
state of matters in Kew pattern unifilars — ^we find 
that the observed 10° of torsion called for a correction 
of - T in the observed westerly declination. 

In one type of unifilar the plummet is a flat disc 
with degree divisions on its perimeter. To enable 
these to be read, without altering the telescope, a 
lens is carried by the magnet box in such a way that 
it can be brought when required immediately in 
front of the object glass. The readings of the disc 
at three successive positions of rest, the damping 
being slow, give a sufficiently accurate value for the 
position of rest of the plummet, and so the necessary 
Information as to the angle of torsion. 

Some observers take the torsion experiment before 
suspending the plummet j but this increases the risk 
that the torsion observed has been introduced subse- 
quent to the real I) observation. One of the advan- 
tages claimed, and doubtless truly, for a metal suspen- 
sion (usually phosphor bronze, or tungsten) over the 
more usual silk suspension, is that the torsion being 


independent of the state of moisture is practically 
constant, and need not bo redetermined except at 
rare intervals. With silk it is important to keep the 
uncertainties as small as possible by using a fine 
suspension. The occasional application of glycerine 
to the suspension is also useful. A really skilled 
observer with a fine silk suspension more often than 
not finds no torsion correction necessary. If the 
correction found is large, e.g, 20'^, the observation, 
if taken at a fixed observatory, had better foe 
scrapped. In the field a lower standard of accuracy 
is reasonable. 

When, as is usually the case in field work, 
there is no mark of known azimuth, the 
hearing of the magnetic axis may he observed 
relative to that of some convenient distant 
object, e.g. a chimney or church stee|)le. The 
astronomical bearing of the selected object 
is then determined at a convenient time with 
a theodolite or in some other way. If a 
separate theodolite is nsed care must be taken, 
especially if the selected mark be not very 
distant, that the position of the magnetometer 
k exactly recovered. The Survey of India 
magnetometers have a vertical circle, and their 
telescope reversible on V’s, and movable in 
altitude exactly like a theodolite telescope, 
so that observations can he made of the pole 
star or the sun for both altitude and azimuth. 
The field instruments of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington form a combined magneto- 
meter and theodolite, the one superstructure 
replacing the other on a single divided circle. 
Rucker and Thorpe slightly modified the Kew 
pattern instrument shown in Fig, 1 so as to 
take a solar observation. 

The plane mirror which reflects the light through 
the collimator magnet serves as a sun’s transit 
mirror. The horizontality of its axis is tested with 
a striding level. The perpendicularity of the normal 
to the mirror to its axis can bo tested by reversing 
the mirror. The telescope was modified so that a 
reflection of the vertical wire can be seen in the 
mirror, and the perpendicularity of the mirror 
when vertical to the collimating axis of the tel(‘sooj )0 
can be secured. The instrument being orienti‘d so 
that the telescope and sun are in one vertical i)lane, 
the mirror is turned until the image of the sun, viewiKl 
through suitable coloured glass, appears in the field 
of view, and the time of transit answering to a given 
azimuth reading of the circle is determined. With 
the sun at a convenient height, and the time- and t lu; 
geographical position of the station accurately known, 
results are obtainable of sufficient accuracy for field- 
work. Special arrangements, however, are necessary 
— ^for which wireless might be useful — to secure the 
time accuracy essential 

At some places, and at some seasons of the 
year, one may have to wait a long time for 
an astronomical observation. Thus declina- 
tion observations in the field and at a fixed 
observatory are two very different things. 

§ (2) Obsebvation oiP H.“~Two processes 
are involved : the determination of a time of 
swing and the measurement of deflection 
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angles. The former gives the product mH, 
the latter the ratio m/H, where m is the 
magnetic moment of the collimator magnet. 

(i.) The Vibration JExjpervment . — Prior to 
the vibration experiment a plummet is sus- 
pended, and the torsion head is turned until 
the keel of the plummet is in its normal 
direction. The magnet should be suspended 
for some little time before the observation 
begins, to ensure its having the temperature 
of its surroundings, which is measured by a 
thermometer having its bulb inside the magnet 
box. By means of the slow motion screw the 
circle is turned until the central division of 
the magnet’s scale coincides with the vertical 
wire in the telescope. When the magnet is 
set swinging, its eq[uation of motion, neglecting 
air resistance, may be written 

K^+»iHsin^+r^=0, 

where K is the moment of inertia of the 
magnet and stinmp, m the magnetic moment 
of the magnet, r the coefficient of torsion of 
the suspension, and </> the inclination at the 
instant of the magnet to the magnetic 
meridian. If the arc of vibration is small, ■ 
sin <f) may be replaced by 0 to a first approxi- 
mation, and the half period of the complete 
vibration is given by T = tt | K /( wH + r) } i. 

The practice of speaking of T as the time 
of vibration, meaning thereby the interval 
between successive transits in opposite direc- 
tions, is so well established that serious 
confusion would probably result when dealing 
with Terrestrial Magnetism from following 
the usual terminology of physics. The times 
are usually taken with a chronometer. 

Prom previous knowledge, or a rough preliminary 
observation, the observer knows tho approximate 
time of 6 swings, say 22 seconds. Suppose he starts 
the observation about 10 h. 10 m. He keeps his eye 
on the chronometer for a short time, counting the 
beats so as to get his eye and ear in. After say 20 
seconds he transfers his eye to the telescope counting 
the beats. The first transit, the scale moving from 
left to right, occurs say between 26 seconds and 26 
seconds. The fraction 0*6 seconds, say, is estimated 
from the apparent positions of the scale relative to 
the wire in the telescope at sucoessive full second 
beats. The result 10 h. 10 m. 26 *6 s. is at once entered 
on the observing sheet. The observer then looks at 
the chronometer, picking up the beats as before and 
some 10 seconds before the expected transit, i.e. 
at about 38 seconds, transfers his eye to the telescope 
and takes the time of transit as before, tho scale this 
time swinging from right to left. It is usual to observe 
each fifth transit up to transit 65, the times for tran- 
sits 0 to 60 appearing in one column, those for transits 
6 to 65 in another. Subtracting the observed times 
for transits 20 and 25 from the observed times for 
transits 60 and 65 respectively, and adding tho 
intervals thus obtained to the observed times of 
ttansits 60 and 66, the observer finds the times at 
which transits 100 and 105 are to be expected. Some 


10 seconds before the expected time of the lOOtli 
transit h© begins to observe again after picking up 
tho boats from the chronometer, and observes each 
fifth transit as before up to the 165th. The 
temperature of the thermometer should be read 
immediately before and after the observation. 

The entries on the observing sheet supply 
fourteen independent estimates of the time of 
100 vibrations, seven with scale moving to 
right, and seven with scale moving to left. 
Under normal conditions, in England, a 
skilled observer will find all his times agreeing 
to within 0*5 second, sometimes to within 0-2 
second. Absolute agreement of the fourteen 
estimates is not unprecedented, but should be 
very rare. Declination is seldom invariable 
for ten minutes at a time, and consequently at 
the end of the observation the elongations on 
the two sides of the vertical wire are seldom 
equal. There are usually also progressive 
changes in H itself and in temperature, thus 
some little variability in the times is to be 
expected. 

In high magnetic latitudes, where H is 
low and the time of swing long, disturbance 
is the rule. It may then be advisable to 
observe every third transit, and to reduce 
the number, e.g. to observe transits 0, 3, 6 
to 39, and then transits 60 to 99, and to take 
the time of 60 instead of 100 swings. Even 
greater reduction than this in the number 
of swings may be expedient. 

Immediately after the vibration experiment, 
a torsion experiment is made, exactly as in tho 
D observation. This gives r/m-H and supplies 
a correction which reduces the observed time 
T to what it would have been if H had been 
the sole controlling force. A small correction 
is usually also necessary for “ rate ” in the 
chronometer. The size of the vibration arc 
desirable at the commencement of the observa- 
tion depends on the damping. Times of 
transit are difficult to take if the scale crosses 
the central wire either very fast or very slow. 
A commencing semi-arc of 46' ordinarily 
suffices ; the correction to reduce to the 
infinitely small arc of vibration should then he 
negligible. 

(ii.) The Deflection Experiment. the 

second process, the deflection experiment, 
the unifilar is set up as shown in Fig. 3. 
The deflecting magnet shown on the carriage 
on the deflection bar is the one that has 
just been swung. The deflected or “ mirror ” 
magnet, as it is usually called, is shown 
separately in Fig. 4, The observer views 
the reflection from the mirror of tho small 
ivory scale supported above the telescope. 
When the centre of this scale seems to coincide 
with the vertical wire of the telescope, the 
deflecting and deflected magnets are at right 
angles, i.e. in the second position of Lament 
(not Gauss, as is sometimes said). Tho 
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magnet and carriage and the thermometer 
should he put on the bar some minutes before 
readnigs begin. There should be a counter- 
poise, not shown, on the 
other arm of the bar. A 
common arrangement is 
to have the thermometer 
as part of the counter- 
poise, in the opposite arm 
to the magnet. In some 
patterns the magnet and 
thermometer bulb are 


The necessity for more than one deflection 
distance arises from the complexity of the 
formula for the couple exerted by one magnet 
of finite dimensions on another. If m', m" be 
the moments of the deflecting and deflected 
magnets, r the distance between their centres, 
H horizontal force, and u the deflection angle, 
i.e. the angle which the deflected magnet when 
at rest makes with the magnetic meridian, 
we have 

sin -f Qr“^ +...), 

where P and Q are the so-called “ distribution 
constants.” 


Fia 3. 


within a box which serves as carriage, 
a somewhat heavy counterpoise being then 
necessary. 

Deflections are commonly taken only at two 
distances, usually 30 and 40 cm. Observa- 
tions are made flrst with the carriage on one 
arm of the bar and then on the other, the 
order of operations being such as to give the 
same mean time for the deflections at the two 
distances. If D and H were invariable, 

and everything 

perfectly sym- 
metrical, the de- 
— n flection angles 

y for the deflecting 

magnet at the 
samehominal dis- 
tance on the twe 
arms should be 
equal. In practice 
the angles usually differ, however perfect the 
observational conditions, the differences being 
sufficiently systematic to afford a useful check 
on the accuracy of setting of the carriage at 
the desired division on the scale. The 
reduction tacitly assumes that if u and u' 
bo corresponding deflection angles, for a 
common distance on the two arms, 






Fig. 4. 


sin l{u -t- u') ~ |(sin it -f sin u'). 

The consequent limitation of u-u' requires 
consideration when the deflection angles are 
large. 


Supposing the magnets replaceable by equal 
positive and negative magnetic ohargos on their 
axes, the distance apart of these charges, or pole- 
distance,” being 2\ for the deflecting and 2\' for tli© 
defileoted magnet, we have 

F«2X2 ~ Q=(| )(8M- + 15X'^), 

More complete expressions involving the oroas 
dimensions have been given by Borgen, but in 
magnets of ordinary shape his additional terms should 
be small. Taking the above expressions, we find 

P«0 when \/(|)*-0-816r>, 

Q«0 when ^-0 •4667. 

A 

Some authorities assert at least an approach to 
constancy in the ratio of the pole diatanee to ilu* 
total length of a magnet, Bergen favouring 0*805 awl 
KoMrausoh 0-83. Experiments at Kew Observatory 
have shown differences as largo as 0-05 in the ratios 
obtained for magnets of very similar construction. 
If we assume the ratio of pole- distance to length 
the same for deflecting and defleoted magneds, of 
respective lengths I and l\ wo can make P vanish 
by having r/i5«0*8165, or W(^ can mak(^ vanish 
by having = 0*4667. W© cannot, howevtw, make 
both P and Q vanish, and unfortunately the valmi 
of I'll which makes Q vanish makes P large' {irul 
conversely. 

If we deflect at only two distances we 
cannot eliminate both P ant! Q, tmleas one 
of the two is zero. The two -distance defleo- 
tions seem always reduced on the hypothesis 
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that P is to he eliminated, the Q term being 
negligible. Supposing we may neglect Q, then 
writing for shortness 

sin = Ai, Jr 2 ^ sin ~ Ag, . 
where r^, fg the two deflection distances, 
and Uif the two corresponding mean 
deflection angles, we have 

(I+Pfx-^) ^ ( l + Prg-^) ^ H , 

Ai Aa m' 

Thence we easily fii;id 

P=(Ai-A,)-(Aa-“-AiV“)- 

Owing to observational errors and fluctua- 
tions in H, it is not practically possible to 
determine P from a single observation. In 
practice A^ and Ag in the above formula 
represent the mean results from a large number 
of observations. If, as is not unusual at a 
fixed observatory, P is determined from a 
whole year’s observations, and treated as 
invariable for the year, fictitious discontinuities 
in the calculated values of H will naturally 
appear at the year’s end. This may be largely 
avoided by calculating for each month a 
value for P based on the observations of 3, 5, 
or 7 months centring in that month. 

The bigger rj and the less important are 
the P and Q terms. For values of H of the 
order 0*05 and values of m' approaching 1000, 
deflections may be made at distances for 
which Q is really negligible and the contribution 
from P very small. But in Britain, and stiU 
more in India, the increase of r above 40 cm. 
leads in general to unduly small deflection 
angles. When the deflection distances are 
30 and 40 cm., Q is in general not negligible 
when Vjl is as usual of the order 0-8. 

To meet this diflficulty one plan has been to give 
Vjl the low value 0*467 for which Q is theoretically 
zero. The theoretical value is, however, at best 
only an approximation, and a very short mirror 
magnet is less convenient to handle. The most 
obvious way out of the difficulty is to deflect at three 
distances, e..g. 22*5, 30, and 40 cm., or 30, 35, and 
40 cm. If suffixes 1, 2, 3 distinguish the three 
distances, we have three relations of the type 

d+Prr” +Q»T'‘)= W,=iV sta 

These give us 

P-{Wir/(r3*-r/)+W,V{>-i*-V) 

+W3r3*(V-r/)}-^D, 

Q -( W3)' { Wirr{r,s - 

+W3»'3»(r/-»'3“)KD. 

whoro 

D - - r/) 

H-W8r34(ri2-r22). 

With an ordinary English magnetometer, when 
defleotions are made at 30 cm. and 40 cm., the 


neglect of Q means an error of 37 to 67 in H in 
England, and twice as much in India. On tlie other 
hand, having a third distance materially lengthens 
the observation and the reduction work, and in some 
instruments the apparent fluctuations in P and Q 
encourage a suspicion that causes other than real 
changes in the magnets are at work. Until some 
method of greater accuracy is evolved, the use of 
three distances seems a necessary burden at first-class 
observatories. But for less important stations, 
where observations are not numerous, or for field 
work, the best course is to observe at two distances 
only. If occasional comparisons were made of the 
instruments in general use in a country with those 
at some one central station where three distances were 
used, corrections might be got out applicable to the 
results given by deflections at two distances only. 

§ (3) Constants of the Maonetometeb. — 
A point to be noticed is that the magnetic 
moments m and m' of the collimator magnet 
during the vibration and deflection experi- 
ments are not identical. In the first place, 
the magnetic moment diminishes with rise of 
temperature according to the formula 

w'here the suffix refers to the temperature in 
the centigrade scale, and qmdq' are constants. 
Usually the mean temperatures during the 
vibration and deflection experiments differ. 
One might correct one only of the two results 
for the usually small difference between the 
two temperatures ; but in practice it is 
simpler to apply corrections to both results, 
to reduce them to what they would have been 
if the observation had been taken at 0° 0., 
or 62® F., or other standard temperature. 
In the second place, in addition to a permanent 
moment which for the present purpose w© 
may call w, the magnet has a temporary 
moment (positive or negative) proportional 
to the component of the earth’s field in the 
direction of its length. In the vibration 
experiment the magnet is always practically 
in the magnetic meridian. In the deflection 
experiment when the mirror magnet suffers 
a displacement % out of the magnetic meridian, 
the collimator magnet being perpendicular to it 
makes an angle ir/Z + u with the meridian. 
Thus the magnetic moment is altered from m 
to w + /jlII cos (7r/2 + u) or m - pM sin u. As a 
first approximation 2?n/r^ = H sin w, thus the 
second moment may be written m{l - 2/4?*“®). 

It is usual to assume the corrections for 
torsion, temperature, and induction to be 
small enough to b© additive. 

Temperature, besides altering the magnetic 
moment, alters the moment of inertia and like- 
wise the length of the defleotion bar. A less 
obvious ‘error arises from the bending of the de- 
flection bar due to its own weight and tliat of 
the magnet and carriage. Before numcrioal results 
can be obtained with a unifilar the temperature and 
induotion coefficients and the moment of inertia 
of the collimator magnet have to be found. The 
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sdale values applicable to the collimator and mirror 
magnets are also wanted. The inertia bar has to 
be weighed and measured. The deflection bar has 
to have its errors of graduation determined, and its 
bending observed under the weights it has actually 
to carry. At present in this country the constants 
are obtained by the co-operation of tlie Kew 
Observatory (Meteorological Office) and the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

The most crucial “ constant ” is the moment 
of inertia. It is usually derived from observa- 
tions of the time of swing of the magnet with 
and without an inertia bar special to the 
instrument. The moment of the inertia bar 
is usually calculated from its mass and dimen- 
sions. An alternative plan would be to employ 
a standard inertia bar for all magnetometers. 
The weak point in the first alternative is that 
the density of individual inertia bars may not 
be uniform. The second alternative has 
several drawbacks. The number of vibration 
experiments required for the satisfactory 
determination of the moment of inertia of a 
magnet is greater than can well be provided 
for at a testing station for a reasonable fee. 
Unless a special inertia bar accompanies the 
magnet, the observer into whose hands it 
comes cannot determine the moment of 
inertia for himself, and as the moment 
naturally alters with use it is certainly 
desirable he should be able to do this, if not 
at first, certainly after a period of years. 
An error in the accepted value of the moment 
of inertia means an error in the value of H 
which is directly proportional to H, and is 
thus at a fixed station practically invariable. 

§ (4) Dip Circle. — The simplest form of this 
instrument is used for determining only the 
dip or inclination. Dip needles of 4 feet 
length were once used ; then came needles of 
1 foot or 10 inches ; the usual length now 
is about 3 1 inches. Fig. 5 shows the usual 
shape of needle ; but the needle No. 4 in the 
foreground and the frame holding it serve for 
the determination of total force, to be de- 
scribed presently. The axle of the true dipping 
needle, seen in the background, rolb on 
agate edges. A “ lifter ” serves to raise the 
axle ofi the knife edges and lower it again. 
The lifter in the . instrument shown is of the 
“ horizontal ” type, which gives a greater 
amount of swing to the needle than the 
“ vertical ” type. With the horizontal lifter 
one or both ends of the needle become invisible 
when the angle of dip is very low. The vertical 
lifter on the other hand may be an obstruction 
when the dip is very high. The reading 
microscopes serve for sighting the ends of the 
needle. The graduation in the vertical circle 
is aometimes continuous from 0® (or 360°) to 
350°, but usually, as in the figure, each 
quadrant is separately graduated from 0° to 
90°, There is also a horizontal circle, usually 


divided from 0° to 90° in four quadrants, and 
a spirit-level, not shown in the figure. 

After levelling the circle, the first thing is 
to bring the plane of oscillation of the dip 



Tig. 5.— Dip Circle. 


needle to coincide with the magnetic meridian. 
Use is made of the fact that when the plane 
of oscillation is perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, the needle having no horizontal 
force on it in its plane of motion becomf3s 
vertical The verniers on the vertical circle 
are set to 90°, and the circle is turned in 
azimuth until the needle swinge equally on 
the two sides of the wire in the field of view 
of the microscope. The observation is made 
independently for the upper and lower micro- 
scopes, and with the instrument facing both 
to north and to south. The mean of the four 
readings of the azimuth circle is accepted as 
giving the plane perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, and the direction perpendicular to 
this is the magnetic meridian required. The 
horizontal circle is usually fitted with stops, 
and once these are suitably fixed the meridian 
can be recovered at once, whether the circle is 
facing east or west. 

If observations be made in a plane inclined 
to the magnetio meridian at an angle a, the 
relation between the true dip i and the 
observed dip F is 

tan i = cos a tan i\ 

If a is small, we obtain as a first approximation 

%' — 1 = sin 2i 
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The error in the dip due to observing out 
of the magnetic meridian thus varies as the 
square of the error in the setting, and for a 
given error of setting is greatest where the 
true dip is 45®. If we suppose 4 = 67® — an 
approximate value at present for London — 
for an error of 1® in setting we find - t = 11", 
As the probable error in a dip observation is 
not less than 0*5^ accuracy of 0*25®, or even 
0-5®, in the setting suffices. It is thus 
customary at a fixed observatory to determine 
the meridian afresh only occasionally. 

Tor an ordinary dip observation two needles 
are usually employed, say Nos, 1 and 2 ; 
one end of each needle is marked A, the other 
B. Before observing, the axles of the needles 
and the agate edges are cleaned with pith. A 
complete scheme of observations is as follows : 


Needle 

No. 

Circle Facing. 

Side of Needle 
next Observer. 


End A of Needle 

1 

East 

Face 

1 

West 

Face 

1 

West 

Back 

1 

East 

Back 

2 

East 

Face 

2 

West 

Face 

2 

West 

Back 

2 

East 

Back 


SJnd B of Needle Dipping 

2 

East 

Face 

2 

West 

Face 

2 1 

West 

Back 

2 1 

East 

Back 

1 

East 

Face 

1 

West 

Face 

1 

West 

Back 

1 

East 

Back 


The needles are freshly magnetised — usually 
by stroking with bar magnets — before each 
half of the observation. 


In any one position the procedure is as follows : 
By means of the lifter get the needle to swing through 
a suiteblo angle. Using the slow motion screw, 
bisect the angle by the wire in the eyepiece of the 
lower microscope and rea^d the lower vernier; then 
bisect tlie angle for the upper microscope and read 
the upper vernier. Raise the needle again and get a 
fresh swing and repeat the settings and readings, 
first with the upper microscope then with the lower. 
A complete observation set out as above entails 
64 readings. The whole operation, including the 
two strokings of the magnets, need not take more 
than 45 minutes. The time required depends much 
on the skill of the observer. It tends to increase in 
damp weather when repeated cleaning of the axles 
and agates becomes necessary. 

The necessity for reversing the needles’ 
magnetism arises from the fact that the centre 
of gravity does not coincide, except by rare 
accident, with the centre of the axle. When the 


centre of gravity is below the centre of the 
axle, gravity tends to increase the dip, the 
reverse happening when the centre of gravity 
is above that of the axle. By taking a 
mean of the dips with poles A and B 
dipping, gravity is eliminated if we may 
treat the needle as a rigid body. Reading 
both ends of the needle eliminates any error 
of centring. 

If observations of dip be taken in two orthogonal 
planes inclined to the magnetic meridian at angles 
a and 90° - a, and if and be the observed dips 
in the two planes, and z the true dip at the place, 
then wo have 

cot ijL =oos a cot z\ cot a cot i, 

whence oot^ » «cot^ \ -“hoot*^ z^. 

Thus the true dip can he found from extra-meridian 
observations without determining the meridian. This 
method might have advantages near the magnetic 
poles, where the meridian is difficult to determine 
accurately. 

Various forms of dip circle have been 
devised for use at sea. The most successful 
of these, the invention of the late Capt. E. W. 
Creak, E.R.S., and known as the “ Lloyd- 
Creak,” closely resembles the ordinary land 
circle. The chief difference is that there are 
no agate edges, but pivots in which the ends 
of the axle rest. To surmount friction a 

scratcher ” is pro vided, having a roughened 
surface, which is drawn to and fro over a 
projecting knob attached to the framework 
of the circle. 

§ (6) Total Torch Observation. — The value 
of the resultant or total magnetic force at the 
spot can be obtained with a dip circle after the 
method devised by Dr. Humphrey Lloyd of 
Dublin. It applies equally to the ordinary 
and to the Lloyd-Creak circle. A small con- 
trivance seen in Fi^. 5 holds a needle— -usually 
called No. 4 — with its blade parallel to the 
vertical plane in which an ordinary needle™ 
usually No. 3 — swings. The axle of No. 4 is at 
the centre of the vertical circle and level with 
that of No. 3. The line joining the ends of 
No. 4 is perpendicular to the line joining the 
centres of the two reading microscopes. Thus 
when the ends of No. 3 appear central in the 
microscopes the magnetic axes of the two 
needles, if coincident with their axes of figure, 
must be orthogonal. 

Fi^, 6 shows the two positions A^Bj, AgBjj 
of the deflecting needle No. 4, and 0,^2 
the corresponding positions of the deflected 
needle No. 3. The letters A, a denote north, 
the letters B, 6 south poles ; OH is horizontal 
and OV vertical. The dotted lino midway 
between ^ 2 ^® shows the natural dip, 

ie. the position No. 8 would assume in the 
absence of No. 4. The deflection angle 
is denoted by If the natural dip 
is low, or No. 4 very strong, 0% may come 
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above OH ; while if the natural dip is high 
0^1 may fall on the other side of OV. 

The second part of the experiment consists 
in observing the dip of No. 4 when carrying a 



V 

Fia. 6. 


small weight, which screws into a small hole 
in the blade. Let ri denote this dip and let • 

where i is the true dip as given by ordinary 
dip needles. To simplify matters we shall 
suppose that No. 3 and No. 4 when unweighted 
have their centres of gravity in their axles, and 
that the magnetic moment of No, 4 is a 
constant. Let tv bo the auxiliary weight, c its 
distance from the axis of No, 4, Wg the magnetic 
moment of No. 3, and R the total force, then 
we have 

sin w^^wg cos 17 , 
mgB sin 

where F represents the couple which a needle 
of unit moment in the position of No. 4 would 
exert on a needle of unit moment in the 
position of No. 3. 

Multiplying the two equations we get 
E® sin w sin u'—wcF cos 7 /. 

Distinguishing the corresponding quantities 
at a base station by the suffix 0 , we have 

Ro^ sin sin Uq' = wcF cos tjq. 
Eliminating wcF, we get 

~ 

sin u sin u'* 

where the constant 

' ~ cos tiq 

is determined from the observations at the 
base station, where the value of R^ is known. 

An assumption tacitly made is that E is the 
same for the field and base stations, which 
implies that the law of distribution of the 
magnetism in Nos. 3 and 4 should remain 
unchanged. To increase the likelihood of 
this, needles 3 and 4, after being magnetised 
at the base station, do not have their 
magnetisation reversed. 


It is also desirable that the base station 
should not be in a very different latitude 
from the area being surveyed, and that base 
value determinations should immediately 
precede and follow those made in the field. 

Several weights are usually supplied, each 
with a separate constaut. 

A recent form of holder employed by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington gives a 
choice of two distances between needles 
3 and 4 which ensures a wider range of useful- 
ness. By making provision for a compass 
needle on the top of the box, and a sighting 
tube or telescope on the frame, the Carnegie 
Institution have also adapted the dip circle 
to serve as a declination instrument. These 
additions make the dip circle a useful instru- 
ment for rough survey work, when it is essential 
to out down transport. But it cannot replace 
the ordinary magnetometer when high accuracy 
is desired. 

• The dip circle suffers from a small defect detected 
by the Hon. Henry Cavendish, but not generally 
known until rediscovered a century later by Sir A. 
Schuster.^ 

A needle is not a rigid body, and the elastic bending 
of the needle due to gravity gives a displacement to 
the centre of gravity which tends in all oases to 
reduce the observed dip. For needles of the same 
shape, the error varies as the square of the linear 
dimensions, and for a given needle is a maximum 
whore the dip is 46°. For the large needles of 
Cavendish’s time the error might amount to several 
minutes, but for modem 3|-inoh dip needles the 
error, according to Sir A. Schuster’s figures, is only of 
the order 0*06'. 

§ (6) MAaNBTOQRAPHS.-— The object of a 
magnetograph is to give a continuous record of 
magnetic changes. For complete information 
three instruments are required. The usual 
elements recorded are declination (D), hori- 
zontal force (H), and vertical force (V) ; but 
in place of I) and H two rectangular com- 
ponents of horizontal force are sometimes 
substituted. Fig. 7 shows the disposition 
of the Kew pattern magnetograpk The 
glass covers 1, 2, 3 enclose respectively the 
D magnet, with a unifilar suspension, the H 
magnet with a bifilar suspension, and the V 
magnet with a knife edge resting on an agate 
plane. Fig. 8 shows the suspension of the 
D magnet. The open frame inside wbic-h 
is the magnet — a rectangular parallelei)ip(^d 
14x2x0*3 cm. approximately— is of eopper 
and serves as a damper. Rigidly attacdu'd to 
the magnet is a semicircular mirror, and 
immediately below this in the figure is another 
similar mirror, which is fixed. As Fig. 7 
shows, there is a separate source of light 
for each magnet. This illuminates a slit in 
front of a collimator, and the light focussed 
by the collimator falls on. the two semicircular 

4 Phil Mag., March 1891, p. 276. 



Fia. 7. — Kew Self-xecording Magnetometers. 


on which, is wound the photographic paper, angular change. Most Kew pattern instim- 
These drums are driven by a single clock, ments have a scale value of about 1 mm. = !• 16^ 
Before reaching the paper the light passes — ^though in the instrument used at Kew itself 
through a hemi-cylindrical lens, which 1 mm. = 0’87'. A common scale value 

condenses the light reflected from |j|| in other patterns is 1 mm. = l' ap 

each mirror to a sharp dot. Each I jL proximately. 

sheet when developed shows two An H (or north (N), or west (W) 

lines, one straight answering to the * component) magnetograph may have 

fixed mirror, the other curved answer- a bifilar or a stiff unifilar suspension, 

ing to the mirror attached to the V M The bifilar suspension is in use in the 

magnet. The distance ^between cor- ^ M Kew pattern where the magnet is 

responding points in the two lines ji|B rather heavy. It has the advantage 

varies as the angle between the two || that without altering the suspending 

mirrors, and so measures the changes I wire the sensitiveness can be readily 

of direction of the magnet. Every I altered, and can be kept very ap- 

second hour — in some patterns every I proximately at any prearranged con- 
tour— the clockwork interposes a I venient value. In patterns with light 

shutter which outs off the light either I magnets a unifilar suspension is usual, 

from the fixed or the movable mirror || either a fine wire or a stiffish quartz 

for a short time. The breaks thus fibre. In this case a prearranged scale 

caused in the trace enable value is difficult to secure, 

time to be measured with I B unless one uses an auxiliary 

high accuracy. magnet to alter the natural 

The suspension of the field of force, a procedure 

I) magnet may be a single not without risk, 

fine wire or a bundle of - r- If changes in N and W are 

silk fibres. There is a to be recorded, the two 

torsion head enabling a magnets should be respec- 

torsion coefficient to be pKj, g. — Suspended Magnet. tively east-west and north- 

found, but in the ordinary south when in their normal 

Kew instrument this is negligible. Torsion positions. These directions being fixed, all 
can be removed by means of a plummet, that is necessary is to alter the torsion head 
When torsion is negligible — ^which should from time to time to neutralise the eflect of 
never be assumed without trial — the scale any secular change either in the earth’s field 
value depends only on the distance between or in the magnetic moment of the magneto- 
the mirror and the photographic paper, the graph magnet. No change is necessary in 
condensing lens being replaced by the equi- the position of the mirror relative to .the 
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magnet. If the reflected light fell originally 
on the photographic paper it should continue 
to do so. The I) and H magnets, however, 
should he respectively in and perpendicular 
to the normal position of the magnetic 
meridian at the time. The I) magnet looks 
after itself, but the position of the attached 
mirror has to be altered from time to time 
to keep the dot of light on the sheet. When 
declination changes as rapidly as of late years 
in England — nearly 10' per annum — the 
position of the H magnet requires adjust- 
ment every few years. Having calculated the 
length of ordinate answering, say to 30', one 
turns the torsion head until the spot moves 
this amount across the sheet. If this brings 
the dot unduly near the edge of the 'sheet 
the position of the mirror is altered until 
the position of the dot is satisfactory. 

The vertic al force experienced^ b^ 
zontal magnet is the same in all _ azimuths. 
Thus as long as the V magnet does not tend 
to get slewed round by the horizontal force, 
it does not m atter what azimuth it is in.^ For 
the northern EenTSpKefe the centre of gravity of 
the magnet and its attachments is a little on 
the south of the knife edge, the gravitational 
couple balancing the magnetic couple. The 
rough adjustment is usually made with a 
weight sliding on the magnet, and the fine 
adjustment by a horizontal screw carried by 
the magnet. A fine vertical screw serves 
to secure the sensitiveness desired by altering 
the height of the centre of gravity. Rise 
of temperature increases the gravitational 
couple by increasing the horizontal distance 
between the centre of gravity and the knife 
edge, and diminishes the magnetic couple 
by lowering the magnetic moment of the 
magnet. The two effects conspire, and a 
temperature compensation is called for. It 
usually takes the form of a horizontal strip of 
zinc parallel to the magnet, which projects 
from the framework to which the knife edge 
is attached, on the same side as the naturally 
dipping pole. On the zinc is a sliding weight. 
The larger expansion of the zinc as compared 
with steel supplies a compensation which 
can be adjusted by altering the position of 
the weight. Another method of securing tem- 
perature compensation is to use an auxiliary 
magnet. 

The H magnet has naturally also a tem- 
perature coefficient. A rise of temperature 
diminishes the magnetic couple. The effect 
on the torsional couple depends on how it 
is produced- With a bifilar suspension the 
resultant temperature coefficient is usually 
small, but not negligible. With a quartz fibre 
suspension it may be considerable. Tempera- 
ture coefficients are easily determined at a 
station where another magnetograph exists. 
The magnetograph whose coefficients are 


desired is exposed to large changes of tempera- 
ture, and their effect can be ascertained by 
comparing the traces from the two instru- 
ments. If the temperature coefficients are 
known, corrections can he supplied if there 
is a satisfactory thermograph record of the 
temperature changes to which the magneto- 
graph is exposed. In view, however, of the 
various sources of uncertainty, it is a great 
convenience to have the magnetograph in a 
chamber whose temperature is constant, or 
which has at least a very small diurnal 
variation. 

The scale value of a force magnetograph is 
calculated from the change of ordinate answer- 
ing to a known change of force. This change 
of force may he produced by a measured 
electric current or by a magnet. A convenient 
method is that due to J. A. Broun. A hollow 
circle fits the outside of the cylinders containing 
the magnetograph magnets. From the ends 
of a diameter there project graduated arms in 
the direction of radii. A carriage can slide 
on either arm, supporting the deflecting 
magnet at the level of the deflected. In the 
case of the H magnet the arms are in the 
magnetic meridian, and the deflecting magnet 
parallel to the arm, and so perpendicular 
to the H magnet. The centre of the deflecting 
magnet being at a fired distance from the 
centre of the circle, suppose the mean change 
of ordinate when the magnet is turned end 
for end, first on the north then on the south 
arm, to he n mm. Transfer the circle to the 
cylinder containing the D magnet, so that the 
arms are perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, and repeat the deflection experiment 
on the I) magnet, the distance of the deflecting 
magnet being the same as before. Suppose 
the observed change of ordinate to represent 
n' minutes. As the I) and H magnets wore 
at the same distance from the deflecting 
magnet, and similarly oriented with respect 
to it, and as the turning the deflecting magnet 
end for end eliminates any effect due to 
temporary induction, the changes of force 
were the same in the two cases. These 
changes were : 

in the case of 1), H x -000291%', 
in the case of H, 

where is the scale value "Sesired. Thus 

X-000291H, 

where H, the local value of the horizontal 
force, is supposed known. It is assumed that 
any contribution from the distribution con- 
stants P and Q is either negligible or the 
same in the two cases. As the distance of 
deflection is large — usually 70 to 90 mm. — 
and the D and H magnets are of the same size 
and shape, the assumption is fairly justifl.ed. 
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In the V scale-value experiment the de- 
flecting magnet is vertical when deflecting the 
V magnet, the deflection bar being parallel 
to that magnet. In the complementary de- 
flection of the D magnet the deflection bar 
is in the magnetic meridian, hut the deflecting 
magnet perpendicular to the bar. The calcula- 
tion of the scale value proceeds on the same 
lines as above. 

The scale value of a force magnetograph 
may depend on more than one thing. Suppose 
the normal position of a magnetograph magnet 
to be inclined to the magnetic meridian at an 
angle 6 ; and suppose that the deflection from 
the natural position in the magnetic meridian 
has been produced by turning a torsion head 
through an angle The torsion angle is 
then and the torsion couple r{<f>-d\ 

where r is a constant. This couple must 
balance the magnetic forces tending to restore 
the magnet to the magnetic meridian. Thus 
we have 

7(0- sin 0, 

where m is the moment of the magnet, H the 
horizontal force. Suppose we apply a small 
deflecting force AF perpendicular to the 
magnet, and that 6 alters to Then 

we must have 

T(<p-^d — sin -t- A^) -}- AF}. 

Supposing A^® negligible, w© thence deduce 

AF= -A« ^Hooa«4-^) 

Azi/rr a, I! sin 

If ^ = 0, then we are using the instrument to 
measure changes of force perpendicular to 
the magnetic meridian (and so changes of 
decimation); if 0 = 7r/2, we are measuring 
changes of H. Thus if S^^ and S;^ represent 
the scale values of this instrument when used 
to measure D (as a force) and H, and S is 
the scale value when the instrument is used 
to measure changes in that component of the 
horizontal force which is inclined to the 
magnetic meridian at the angle (tt/S) - d, we 
hav© 

S=Sd cos 6 -\-Sh sin 9. 

Also, it should be noticed, Sj^ocH, and 
S;^ocH/( 9 !>- (9). The smaller the seal© value, 
the more sensitive the instrument. The sensi- 
tiveness of a unifilar arrangement measuring 
D changes as forces is greater the less the 
value of H. One can thus increase the 
sensitiveness by means of an auxiliary magnet 
placed so as to reduce the earth’s fleld. A 
unifilar arrangement measuring any changes 
except those in D has its sensitiveness larger 
the larger the value of (f>- 9, and so the larger 
(p. One can get a very big value of <f> by 


using a suspension so fine that the torsion 
head has to be turned through a large multiple 
of 27r to bring the magnet to the desired 
position. This device ^ has been used by Mr. 
F. E. Smith, F.R.S., for showing small changes 
of force in a conspicuous way. 

The late Professor W. Watson, F.R.S., de- 
signed magnetographs in which each magnet 
system consisted of several i^arallel magnets, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Kelvin 
compass. He also devised a vertical force 
magnetograifli in which the magnet is carried 
by a horizontal quartz fibre. Changes of 
vertical force tend to twist or untwist the 
fibre, and so alter the direction of a beam 
of light reflected from an attached mirror. 
Similar devices have been introduced in- 
dependently by Professors Tanakadato and 
Krogness. 

In some instruments the changes in the 
inclination to the horizon of the vertical 
force magnet are converted into motion of 
the beam of light in a horizontal plan© by 
means of a prism or a second mirror. This 
is the case, for instance, in the Esohenhagen 
instrument which has become common of 
late years. That instrument employs only 
a single drum, changes of H, D, and V being 
recorded on a single sheet. It is usual in this 
type to have two mirrors carried by one of 
the magnets, usually the H magnet. The 
inclination of these two mirrors is such that 
if a large disturbance tends to throw the spot 
of light from one of the mirrors of£ the sheet, 
the light from the second mirror comes on. 
This, or some analogous arrangement, is 
almost a necessary device where high sensi- 
tiveness is adopted, unless two independent 
magnetographs are used, one with high, the 
other mth low sensitiveness, o. o. 

MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL AND 
SOLAR, THEORIES OF 

1. Tub Eaeth’s General Magnetic 
Field, and Solar Magnetism 

§ ( 1 ) The General Magnetic Field of the 
Earth. — The earth’s general magnetic fleld is 
directly measurable only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ground. General in- 
spection of such surface measurements suffices 
to show that at least the greater part of the 
field has its origin within the earth. This 
conclusion is rendered more xJreoise by spherical 
harmonic analysis of the surface field, as first 
applied by Gauss. ^ Modern analyses, such 
as that by Schmidt,® limit the portion of the 
surface field which can be of external origin 

^ See “Magnetism, Terrestrial, Electromagnetic 
Methods of Measuring.” 

® Gauss, “Aligemeine Theorie das Erdmagnetis- 
mus,” W&rJce, v. 121. 

* Schmidt, Archiv d, Dmtschen Seewmie, 1898, xxi. 
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to less than 1 per cent, the chief part of this 
beirig a uniform field of intensity 0*003r or 
300y (l 7 = 10'5r, r denoting the C.G.S. unit) ; 
even this small fraction may arise mainly 
from errots in the magnetic data analysed, 

A small portion of the field seems on analysis 
not to have a potential ; this may be likewise 
due to inadequacy of the data, though some 
part of it may be produced by stationary 
currents of electricity passing from the earth 
to the ground or met versa. 

Since there is no appreciably magnetic 
matter above the earth’s surface, any part 
of the field which is of external origin must 
be due to electric currents, the precise situation 
of which is unknown ; apart from their small 
contribution, the value of the field at any point 
above the earth can be calculated from the 
spherical harmonic analysis of the surface 
field. This cannot be done for the field inside 
the earth, because the situation of the internal 
seat of magnetisation is unknown. 

The magnetic field at the earth’s surface 
agrees roughly with the value it would have 
if the earth were a uniformly magnetised 
sphere (a powerful small bar magnet at the 
earth’s centre would have the same external 
field, though as a physical conception of the 
true cause the idea can be dismissed). In 
such a sphere the lines of magnetic induction 
in the interior run parallel to the magnetic 
axis, completing their circuits along curved 
paths outside the sphere. The magnetic 
potential at a point outside the sphere is 
cos 6lr% and H(,r cos $ within it, r 
denoting the distance of the point from the 
centre, 6 the angular north polar distance, 
a the earth’s radius, and Hq the surface 
magnetic intensity at the equator. At the 
equator the magnetic force is horizontal, 
while at the poles it is vertical, and of intensity 
2Ho. The ‘‘ dip ” of the lines of magnetic 
force, i.e. their inclination </> to the horizontal, 
is given by tan « 5!»=2 cot 6, and is downwards 
in the northern, and upwards in the southern 
hemisphere. These relations are approxi- 
mately fulfilled in the case of the earth’s field, 
relative to the diameter having its poles at 
78° N., 68° W., and 78° S., 112° E. as magnetic 
axis. Since the earth’s field is subject to a 
“secular variation” (§ (2)), slow but effecting 
great changes in the course of time, it is 
necessary to specify the date to which these 
figures refer ; they are for the epoch 1885, 
being the mean of the results derived by 
Adams ^ and Petersen ^ ; the value found for 
Hq was 0-3227r, which corresponds to an 
intensity of magnetisation 0-08 C.G.S. for a 
uniformly magnetised sphere, equal in size to 
the earth and having the same surface field. 

1 Adams, Jirit. Assoc. Rep,, Bristol, 1898. 

* Berghaus’ Physwal Atlas, Gotha, 1892, section 
by Neumayer. 


The complete expression for the earth’s 
magnetic potential contains many other terms 
besides the one just described, though these 
are much less important. They represent 
deviations from the field of uniform magnetisa- 
tion, which range without any distinct break 
from regional inequalities affecting many 
hundred thousands of square miles (as in the 
Siberian region of abnormal magnetic intensity) 
down to the most local irregularities. In 
Northern Siberia the deviation of the magnetic 
intensity from the value corresponding to the 
above field HqU® cos is of the order 10 
per cent. 

The more local the deviations, on the other 
hand, the smaller, in general, is their magni- 
tude, and the more rapidly do they diminish 
with increasing distance from the earth : for 
the degree n of the harmonic terms by which 
they are expressed must be high in proportion 
to the smallness of the region affected, while 
the intensity of the corresponding component 
of the field varies with the distance r according 
to the law Thus as r increases, the 

importance of the higher harmonics steadily 
diminishes relatively to that of the leading 
term, for which is 1 ; at a distance of a 
few diameters the earth’s field must approxi- 
mate still more closely to the field of uniform 
magnetisation — a point which may be of some 
importance in the theory of aurorae (§ (21)). 
Except in the neighbourhood of strongly 
magnetic mineral deposits, however, the 
variation of the magnetic intensity with height 
above the earth is too small to be measured 
by present methods. 

Partly because of the inclination of the 
magnetic to the geographical axis, and partly 
owing to the small deviations from the field 
of uniform magnetisation, the horizontal com- 
ponent of magnetic force is at most places 
not directed along the geographical meridian ; 
its inclination to the latter is termed the 
magnetic declination. The surface magnetic 
field at any point is usually determined by 
measuring the horizontal force (H.P.), the 
declination, and the dip ; these are known 
as the magnetic elements at the place. For 
some purposes it is convenient to use the 
three equivalent elements consisting of the 
north, west, and vertical components of force, 
generally denoted by X, Y, Z. 

The regional deviations of the field, and 
particularly the irregularities in the horizontal 
force, cause the poles of magnetic dip, where 
I the horizontal component vanishes and the 
magnetic needle becomes vertical, to differ 
from the poles of the magnetic axis. They 
occurs at 73° N., 102° W., and at 73° S., 
156° E., and are thus not even at opposite 

* Cf. Schmidt, art. “ Brdmagnetismus," Encyh. d. 
medh. TTiss., vi. 1. 10. 359, and references there 
given. 
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ends of a diameter ; the line joining them | represent the deviations from this held. The 


misses the earth’s centre by about 700 miles. 

The part of the earth’s field which is sym- 
metrical about the axis of rotation consists 
mainly of the resolved component of the field 
of uniform magnetisation ; Bauer ^ has found 
that the residual portion can be represented, 
to witlxin 1 per cent of the whole symmetrical 
portion, by a single further harmonic term 
(Pa). 

The whole magnetic field rotates with the 
earth ; otherwise, for instance, the poles of 
magnetic dip would circle round the axis of 
rotation once each day. 

§ (2) The Sboijlae Variation oe Terres- 
trial Magnetism. — The known facts regard- 
ing the secular variation of the earth’s magnetic 
field are and must long remain inadequate 
for a proper understanding of this variation. 
Trustworthy observations of the direction of 
the magnetic force extend back for about 400 
years at London and a few other European 
stations j measurements of the intensity of 
the field cover a period of less than a century. 
Bauer ^ has shown that the direction of the 
force at any station describes a conical path 
in the clockwise direction; for London this 
cone is roughly circular, with an angular 
radius of about 5^ ; more than three-quarters 
of the circuit has been completed, but it is 
impossible to say whether the curve will close 
and repeat itself, or what the future course 
of the variation will be. So far as it is possible 
to speak of a period, the time suggested by 
the curve is about 480 years ; but it is un- 
certain whether this is a world-wide or only 
a local period. At London the total observed 
range in declination is about 35°, and in dip 
approximately 10 °. 

The rate of secular variation changes slowly 
and somewhat irregularly ; at Greenwich, for 
instance, in declination the annual change 
was 5'.6 from 1896 to 1900, and increased 
during the years 1900-1910 to 9' over the 
period 1910 to 1915. Over regions as large 
as England, however, its value at any one 
time is very approximately a linear function 
of position, even over districts where there is 
local magnetic disturbance.® The changes in 
the resolved (horizontal and vertical) com- 
ponents of the total force are much greater 
than those in this force itself, and are due 
mainly to the change in direction of the total 
force. The mean annual change in horizontal 
force at Greenwich during the years 1865- 
1895 was 227 increasing ; since 1911 the 
horizontal force has been decreasing. 

The secular variation affects both the main 
portion, ^.e. the field of uniform magnetisation^ 
and the other harmonic components, which 

^ Bauer, Terr. Mag., 1912, xvii. 115. 

® Bauer, In.-Diss., Berlin, 1895. 

^ "Walker and Cox, Ro^/. Soc, Phil. Tram. A, 1919, 
218, 


change in the direction of the magnetic a^is 
has been investigated by van Bemmelen,^ 
using principally the observations since 1600 ; 
during this period the north pole of the axis 
seems to have described a slightly curved 
path, neither circular nor centred at the 
geographical pole, but mainly southwards till 
about 1850 (descending from latitude 85° to 
about 77J°), and subsequently slightly west- 
wards and northwards. It has thus never 
been known to be appreciably more distant 
from the geographical pole than now. 

The secular variation has been discussed by 
Carlheim-GyllenskOld ® "by the use of spherical 
harmonic analysis ; he concluded that the 
principal non-zonal harmonics retain ap- 
proximately constant amplitudes, but process 
uniformly from east to west round the geo- 
graphical pole. This does not necessarily 
conflict with van Bemmelen’s determina- 
tion of the motion of the magnetic axis. The 
period of precession for the transverse portion 
of the field of uniform magnetisation, accord- 
ing to Carlheim-Gyllenskold, is about 3000 
years, in so far agreeing with van Bemmelen 
as indicating that the westward motion of 
the pole of the magnetic axis is very slow. 
The periods found for the tesseral harmonics, 
Pgi, P 2 ®, were 1380 and 450 years, in round 
numbers ; the somewhat rapid precession of 
the latter term seems to correspond to the 
secular variation of declination observed in 
Europe. 

§ (3) The General Magnetic Field of 
THE Sun. — By the study of the Zeeman effect 
on the lines of the solar spectrum from various 
parts of the sun’s surface Hale and his colla- 
borators ® have shown that the sun possesses 
a general magnetic field, in some respects 
similar to that of the earth, in others very 
dissimilar. Its intensity can be observed at 
different levels within a certain range in the 
sun’s atmo&phere, by considering spectral lines 
known, from other researches, to originate 
at different ascertainable levels. The lowest 
layer at which measurements have been made 
is at a height of 250 kilometres, while above 
450 kilometres the intensity of the field sinks 
to the order of lOF, the limit below which the 
Zeeman effect ceases to be measurable. 

The field at any given level seems to corre- 
spond roughly with that of a uniformly 
magnetised sphere, though since the measures 
relate to the component of magnetic force 
along the line of sight, the distribution of 
the direction and intensity of the field in 
different latitudes has to be partly inferred. 

« van Bemmelen, Batavia Ohs., 1899, xxii. App. I. ; 
Terr. Mag., 1907, xii. 27. 

® Gyllenskold, Stockholm Ohs. Puhl., 1896, v., or 
Met. 1897, xiv. 89. 

« Hale, Astrophgsioal Journal, 1913. xxxviii. 81 ; 
Hale, Seares, van Maanen, and Bllerman, ib., 1918, 
xlvii. 1 ; also ih., 1918, xxxviii. 
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Attempts to detect deviations of the field 
from one of uniform magnetisation have been 
made, and appeared to indicate that at a , 
given level the intensity at the ecjuator is 
about twice as great as would correspond to 
the intensity at the poles. The investigators 
have since suggested, however, that this may 
not be the real significance of their measures, 
owing to the possibility of certain systematic 
errors.' 

The most striking deviation of the field 
from that of a uniformly magnetised sphere 
is found in the rapid radial diminution of its 
intensity, which falls from a value 50r at 250 
kilometres to lOr at about 450 kilometres 
height in the solar atmosphere ; these values 
refer to the polar intensity, assuming that the 
distribution of intensity at any radius agrees 
with that of a uniform magnetisation. A 
field of the latter type should diminish in 
intensity with increasing radial distance r 
according to the law and r is of the order 
6-101® cm, at the sun’s surface; this corre- 
sponds to a reduction of 0-1 per cent in the 
field intensity between the given ^ levels, 
instead of a diminution in the ratio 6:1. 
Laplace’s equation cannot hold good in this 
layer, so that magnetising (or demagnetising) 
agents must exist there. 

The direction of the sun’s magnetic field is 
related to its direction of rotation in the same 
way as in the case of the earth ; the magnetic 
axis of the sun is likewise oblique to the axis 
of rotation, though by a smaller amount 
(about 6°). This axis is not stationary relative 
to the suti, bub exhibits a rapid secular varia- 
tion, consisting of a precession round the axis 
of rotation, in the westward direction (ie. 
opposite to the direction of rotation). Viewed 
from the earth, the magnetic axis rotates once 
in 31-4 days, while the sun itself rotates in 
27-3 days, the period being slightly difierent 
at different latitudes on the sun. Allowing 
for the earth’s orbital motion, this represents 
a precession of the magnetic axis relative to 
the sun’s surface in a period of nearly eight 
months. 

§ (4) Thh Magnejtio Flynns of Stospots. 
— The magnetic fields first discovered on the 
sun were local fields associated with sun- 
spots.^ The sun is unlike the earth in this 
respect also, that these local variable fields 
are much more intense than the general field, 
intensities of 3000r being not uncommonly 
observed in sunspots. 

Sunspots, whether large or small, tend to 
occur in pairs, the members of a pair being 
of opposite magnetic polarity. The line of 
centres of sunspot-pairs is usually nearly 
parallel with the sun’s equator. The spots 
rotate with the sun, and in any pair the member 

1 Hale, AHtrophysiml Journal, 1908, xxviii. $63; 
Hale, Ellerman, Hicholson, Joy, ib„ 1919, xUx. 365. 


in advance has a i)olarity which is usually of 
definite sign, this being dependent on the 
epoch and the hemisphere in which the spot 
occurs. The sign is opposite on the two 
sides of the solar equator, and the entire 
system of polarities seems to suffer reversal 
at sunspot minimum epoch. This, at any 
rate, was observed at the first (hitherto the 
only) minimum epoch since the discovery of 
these magnebic fields. No return reversal 
occurred at the subsequent sunspot maximum. 
Before the minimum epoch of 1912 the advance 
members of binary spots in either hemisphere 
were of the same polarity as tlie pole of the 
general magnetic field in the same hemi- 
sphere ; since then the reverse relation has 
existed. Unipolar spots, comprising less than 
40 per cent of the whole, have the same 
sign as the advance member of a binary 
spot in similar circumstances ; they usually 
exhibit some of the characteristics of binary 
spots. 

The strength of the field in a sunspot 
diminishes with increasing elevation in the 
solar atmosphere, but much less rapidly than 
in the case of tlxe general magnetic field of 
the sun. 

II. ThEOKIES COl^OEBNINO THE EAim^’s 
General Magnetio Field and Solar 
Magnetism. 

§ (5) Permanent Magnetism. — Perhaps 
the simplest hypothesis that can be proposed 
to account for the earth’s field is that the 
earth is largely comjxxsed of iron or other ferro- 
magnetic material, permanently magnetised, 
nearly uniformly, along an ohlicpio axis. 

The intensity of tho surface magnetic field 
of^a uniformly magnetised sphere docs not 
depend on its size, for a given intensity of 
magnetisation I : for the magnetic moment 
M is |7ra^I (a being tho radius), while the 
surface magnoric intensity varies as M/a® 
(which is tho actual valium of llj, at the equator), 
and is therefore independent of a, I’he 
observed value of 11,^ (4^ (1)) eorresponds to 
1=0-08 O.G.S. Sel)UHter- estimakss that the 
maximum value of I which can bc' imparted 
to a sphere is about 100, so that a com- 
paratively small fraction of the earth’s volume, 
magnetised strongly, or a large portion, 
magnetised to oue-thousandth of tho full 
intensity, would account for the obseuwed 
field. 

I Under ordinary (londitious iron loses its 
; capacity for magm^tisatiou at temperatun^s 
: which are reaeshed at a depth of about 20 
' kilometres und(U’ tho land surface of the 
j globe, supposing tlu^ rab^ of iiuuH'ase of 
r temperature witli <lepth to be about V. for 
. every 40 metres ; magnetite (U'asc^s to be 
® Schuster, /%«, Soc. Proa,^ 1913, xxiv. 127, 
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magnetic at a lower temperature, readied at 
about 15 kilometres. If there can be no 
permanent magnetism below such depths, 
this hypothesis req^uires the existence of a 
thin shell highly magnetised and quite near 
the surface of the earth. Ihe secular variation 
would then be due to changes in the direction 
of magnetisation of this shell; the forces 
producing the changes must be great, since 
the material must be retentive in order to 
preserve its magnetisation. Again, the hypo- 
thesis of permanent magnetisation has to 
assume as a coincidence the close approxinia- 
tion of the magnetic to the geographic axis. 
The required degree of magnetisation of the 
thin shell is about half the maximum possible. 
No satisfactory explanation of the supposed 
magnetisation has been offered. The supposi- 
tion that it can be due to magnetic induction 
by outside forces still acting has been con- 
sidered, but is untenable ; less than 1 per cent 
of the surface magnetic held comes from 
outside the earth, and at most 1 or 2 per 
cent of the internal field could be due to the 
effect of this on the core or shell ; moreover, 
whatever the permeability, a magnetic sphere 
placed in a uniform field would not exhibit 
a field of the actually observed typ© — the 
primary field at the equator could never be 
reversed, while at the poles even an infinite 
permeability would only treble the primary 
field. 

Some of these difficulties would be lessened 
if the critical temperature at which iron loses 
its retentivity were raised by increase of 
pressure. Experiments designed to test this 
possibility have proved inconclusive, though 
on the whole tending to show that, on the 
contrary, increased pressure actually diminishes 
the critical temperature.^ 

While the hypothesis of permanent magneti- 
sation is, therefore, improbable even as ap|)lied 
to the earth, it is much more so as applied to 
the sun, because of the far higher tempera- 
ture, and also on other acoounts, 

§ (5) Q-alvanio CxrEBKNTS.-— Grilbert’s theory 
of the earth’s magnetism ^ was of the form 
just discussed, other possibilities being then 
unknown. Halley^ endeavoured to account 
for the larger irregularities of the field, and 
to explain the secular variation by a theory 
on the same basis, which, while not physically 
admissible, may he briefly mentioned. He 
concluded that the earth has two poles, or 
points of attraction, in each hemisphere, and 
suggested that it consists of a solid globe 
surrounded by an outer concentric shell, both 
uniformly magnetised, in different directions, 
the two rotating independently, with slightly 

^ Schuster, Pkm^ Pwc., 1912, xxlv. 127. 

® Gilbert, De magnete, 1600. 

^ HCalley-, My. Soc. Phil. Tmm., 1682, 1692. Gf. 
Balfour Stewart, Art. “ Terr. Mag.,” Mn&yc. Brit. 
(1882, 9th edition). 


different speeds. Ilansteen^ revived part of 
Halley’s theory a century later by assuming 
that there are inside the earth two bar magnets, 
not small compared with the earth’s radius. 
This view is without either physical probability 
or analytical advantage. 

Instead of being permanently magnetised, 
the earth, it may he suggested, is an electro- 
magnet, its field being produced by ordinary 
galvanic currents flowing within it. Schuster ® 
has pointed out the objections to various 
forms of this theory. It cannot be supposed 
that the currents are a survival from some 
past order, because their rate of decay would 
be so groat that they could nob endure as 
does the magnetic field. The rate of decay 
can be deduced with the aid of a mathematical 
analysis due to Lamb,® using the value of the 
internal electrio conductivity determined from 
the study of the diurnal magnetic variations 
(of. §§ (13), (24)). On calculation it appears 
(as Schuster pointed out in the Halley 
Lecture for 1917) that the currents would 
be reduced in the ratio 1/e in between two 
and three days. On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether such currents can be per- 
manently maintained ; there is no known 
source of energy inside the earth which could 
supply the loss due to electrical resistance 
except the unequal distribution of tempera- 
ture, and thermo - electric forces would not 
act in the manner required. 

A possible cause of such interaal electric 
currents has, however, recently been proposed 
by Larmor,^ though chiefly with reference 
to the analogous solar p)roblem- If there is 
any residual internal circulation occurring in 
meridian planes (and surface phenomena 
suggest that this may he so, on the sun) this 
will, in the presence of a magnetics field, induce 
electromotive forces in the moving matter; 
if any conducting path round the solar axis 
be open, an electrio current will fldw round 
it, which may increase the inducing magnetic 
field. The internal circulation may thus act 
like the motion in a self -exciting dynamo, and 
maintain a p)ermanent field (produced from 
insignificant begiimings) at th© expense of 
some of the energy of internal motion. 

Owing to the remarkable radial limitation 
of the sun’s general magnetie field, this theory 
would seem to require currents of one sign 
within th© sun, produoing a magnetic field of 
the observed direction, and currents of the 
opposite sign in the solar atmosphere, neutralis- 
ing the deeper field. ■ Any ' theory of the 
sun’s magnetism which does not at on© and 

Hanstcen, . Magtmiismus dir Mrd$. Christiania, 
1819 , 

® Schuster, PJiyt 8oo. Pfot.^ 1912, xxiv. 127. 

« Xamb, Rom. Bog. PM. Tmm., 1883, p, 626 ; 

1889, p. 613. 

larmor, Brit. Amoo. Boumemoutb, 1619, 
p. 159, 
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the same time account for both the presence 
and narrow limitation of the field (cf. § (9)) 
suffers from this complicating requirement. 

As applied to the earth, this theory demands 
fluidity and residual circulation in deep-seated 
regions ; such circulation existing in a celestial 
body would be extremely permanent, as the 
large size makes effects of ordinary viscosity 
nearly negligible. The secular variation of 
terrestrial magnetism would in this case be 
explicable without assuming changes in the 
direction of material circulation, if the internal 
conducting paths can alter. The almost abso- 
lute fixity of length of the astronomical day 
shows that the material structure of the earth 
possesses extreme stability.^ 

Larmor also applies the theory to sunspots, 
regarding them as superficial sources or sinks 
of vortical radial flow : a strong radial 
magnetic field, owing to induced electric 
currents round the axis of the vortex, would 
, be a natural accompaniment ; and if the 
inflow at one level were compensated by out- 
flow at another level, the flatness and vertical 
■ restriction of the field would be intelligible. 

§ (7) Some General Considerations. — 
Most theories of the earth’s general magnetic 
field have concerned themselves almost 
entirely with the leading harmonic component 
(corresponding to a uniform magnetisation) 
or, more particularly, to the part of this which 
is symmetrical about the earth’s axis. The 
close approximation of the direction of 
magnetisation to that of the axis of rotation 
has usually been regarded as not merely a 
ooinoidenoe. The discovery of the sun’s 
magnetic field, also only slightly oblique, 
has strengthened this view, and favours the 
opinion commonly held, that the magnetisa- 
tion of these boies is intimately connected 
with their rotation. Schuster and Kelvin 
many years ago advanced the suggestion 
that an^ large rotating body may be 
magnetised in virtue of its rotation — size 
being referred to, because no comparable 
magnetisation is observed in rotating bodies 
of ordinary size (of. § (10)). However, as has 
already been noted (cf. § (5)), for a given 
intensity of magnetisation the increase of 
magnitude does not augment the surface mag- 
netic intensity. 

The comparative magnitude of the observed 
fields of the earth and sun, and also of the 
observed effects of rotation on bodies of 
ordinary size, has been used^ in an attempt 
to distinguish between various hypothetical 
laws of dependence of intensity of magnetisa- 
tion on size,, mass, and angular velocity, 
assuming the effect to be a fundamental one 
independent of the nature and state (in other 

^ Larmor, Brit. Assoc. Hep., Bournemouth, 1919, 
p. 159. 

“ Swann, PM. Mag.^ 1912, xxiv. 80 ; Terr. Mag., 
1917, xxii. 149. 


respects) of the rotating body. Some possi- 
bilities can be excluded by this means, but 
it has to be remembered that the sun’s 
magnetic field differs from that of the earth 
in certain respects so important that it is 
dangerous to assume that the operative cause 
is the same in the two cases. 

Theories which are based on some effect 
of rotation can in any case only account for 
the part of the magnetic field which is sym- 
metrical about the axis of rotation. Some 
additional hypothesis is required to account 
for the obliquity of the magnetic axis. A want 
of symmetry or homogeneity in the internal 
constitution of the earth and sun might be 
supposed accountable, though the variability of 
direction of the magnetic axis seems almost 
to exclude this view. Nevertheless, if the 
symmetrical -part could be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, a great advance would have been 
made. 

One form of rotational theory which has 
been suggested may be briefly mentioned 
and dismissed, viz. that the field is due to 
internal electric currents induced owing to 
the earth’s rotation in a supposed cosmic 
magnetic field. The existence of such a field, 
of adequate intensity, would bo more difficult 
to explain than the field of the earth itself. 

§ (8) Rotation of Charge. — Perhaps the 
simplest form of theory which ascribes the 
magnetisation of the earth and sun to their 
rotation is that in which these bodies are 
supposed electrically charged, the field being 
due to the rotation of the charge, which is 
equivalent to a current. This * hypothesis, 
however, proves to be untenable in any likely 
form. Whether the charge is spread uniformly 
over the surface, or is distributed throughout 
the volume, if it is sufficient to produce the 
observed magnetic fields ifc must bo accom- 
panied by an electric potential gradient far 
exceeding that observed near the earth’s 
surface or than could bo maintained in i-ho 
sun. 8 In the latter case the mutual repulsion 
of the charge would overcome gravity, and the 
charge would escape till it sank to a value 
negligible as regards its magnetic; effectn. 
Moreover, though the magmqh; field thus 
produced would be of the right typ(;, as 
observed with a compims necnlle sharing the 
earth’s orbital, but not its rotatory motion, 
Schuster * has shown that tin; type as observed 
with a needle rotating with tlu; eaiih would 
be different ; the charges iudu(;ed on the iu‘(k 11(; 
would cause an apparent nwcrsal of the 
horizontal component of ituigm^tic intcuisity, 
while leaving the vertical com[)onent un- 
changed in sign. The theory also ofhws no 
explanation of the radial limitation of the 
sun’s field. 
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§ (9) Rotation of Separated Oharoes, — 
A modified form of the la-st theory has been 
proposed, which overcomes the dijffioulty of 
the external electrostatic field, and avoids 
the second objection pointed out by Schuster. 
The rotating body is supposed to be electro- 
statically neutral, as a whole, but is regarded 
as having the opposite charges separated by 
some cause, and hence at uneqLual mean 
distances from the centre or axis of the body. 
J. J, Thomson,^ Sutherland,^ and others 
have suggested possible causes of sej)aration 
or polarisation, depending on the possibly 
unequal action of gravity or centrifugal force 
on the two charges ; or on the radial variation 
of temperature, which by the thermo-electric 
eflleot should produce a slight separation of 
the charges. The latter effect is very small, 
while the others are at present only conjectural. 

In order to explain the earth’s field on 
these lines, the mean distance of the negative 
charge would have to be greater than that of 
the positive charge. Swann ® has calculated 
the amount of negative surface charge neces- 
sary, on the rather favourable assumption 
that the equivalent positive charge is uniformly 
distributed throughout the earth’s volume. 
The calculated magnitude of the charge is so 
great that the internal electric field called 
into play would at once destroy the separation 
of the charges. Brunt ^ has made a similar 
calculation for the sun, and has arrived at 
the same conclusion ; the greatest magnetic 
field which could be produced by the rotation 
of electric charges in the sun is about 10-^® 
times the observed field. 

If instead of separated charges an electric 
polarisation be assumed, the internal electric 
field would likewise be too great for matter to 
sustain. This field would, as Larmor® has 
pointed out, be neutralised by a distribution 
of electric charge on the surface and (where 
the polarisation was not uniform) in the in- 
terior ; but though the compensation of the 
electric field might be complete, the two 
electrical distributions would in general not 
be electromagnetically equivalent. Their rota- 
tion would, indeed, produce a magnetic field 
which would be comparable with that of 
either distribution separately. The circum- 
stance that each of the compensating electric 
fields is separately very great need not be 
regarded as an objection, for it is recognised 
that molecular electric fields are, in fact, 
enormous. 

As applied to the sun, this form of theory 
has the great merit that it can explain a 

1 Thomson, Pfiil Mag. (5), 1894, xxxvii. 358. 

® Hutherknd, Terr. Mag.. 1900, v. 73 ; 1903, vili. 
49 ; 1904, ix. 167. 

® Bwann, Phil. Mag., 1912, xxiv. 80 ; Terr, Mag., 
1917, xxii. 149. 

* Brunt, Astr. Nach., 1913, cxcvi. 169. 

® Larmor, Brit. Assoc. Mp., Bournemouth, 1919, 
p. 169. 


radially limited field, if polarisation of the 
solar atmosphere is assumed as the cause. 
Tlie extremely rapid radial diminution of the 
sun’s field suggests that the field is produced 
in the atmosphere itself, the density of the 
latter hejng the only other quantity which 
suffers a similar diminution and which seems 
likely to be at all concerned with the field. 

On calculation it appears that tlie polarisa- 
tion necessary to account for the observed 
sign of the solar field is such that the negative 
ends of the electric doublets must be at the 
greater radial distance from the sun’s centre. 
The speculation may be hazarded as to 
whether a possible cause of such polarisation 
may not be found in some directive efioct of 
the intense outflow of radiation from the 
sun on the electric doublets, such as the 
un-ionised hydrogen atoms, known to exist 
there. 

Larmor ® also points out that a crystal 
possesses intrinsic electric polarisation, since 
its polar molecules are orientated : if this 
polarisation were nearly complete, owing to 
pronounced natural orientation, a crystal of 
the size of the earth would produce an enor- 
mous electric field, compensated ©lectrioally, 
but not magnetically, for the effects of 
rotation : thus a planet whose materials 
have crystallised out in some rough relation 
to the direction of gravity, or of its rotation, 
would possess' a magnetic field; he does not 
apply this theory to the earth, however, 
because the material stability of its interior 
seems to preclude the possibility of ex- 
plaining the secular variation of a field thus 
produced. 

§ (10) Lireot Magnetisation BY Rotation. 
— ^A further form of rotational theory depends 
on the fact that in ferromagnetic substances 
the ultimate magnetic elements are possessed 
of angular momentum, and therefor© a(3t like 
small gyroscopes on rotation ; this was first 
pointed out by Maxwell When rotated the 
elements should tend to set their axes of 
magnetisation (and rotation) along the axis 
of rotation of the body of which they form part, 
and the latter should become magnetised in 
this direction, 

Schuster ^ and Swann ® have discussed this 
effect; the former suggested that the main 
result might be a precession possibly capable 
of explaining the secular variation, rather 
than an actual magnetisation. Swann pointed 
out that the magnetisation, if it existed, should 
be the same for all volume elements, so that 
the magnetic intensity at the surface should 
be the same whatever the size of the body ; 
spheres rotated in the laboratory, however, 

® Larmor, JBrit, Assoc. Mep,, Bournemouth, 1919, 
p. 159. 

’ Schuster, >Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 127. 

• Swann, PhU, Mag., 1912, xxiv. 80 ; Terr. Mag., 
1917, xxli. 149. 
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at much greater angular speeds than that 
of the earth, show no comparable surface 
field. 

S. J. Barnett ^ has recently found that 
rotation does actually produce magnetisation 
in ferromagnetic bodies. An associated effect, 
predicted but unsuccessfully sought for by 
0. W. Richardson^ in 1907, has since been 
found by Einstein and Haas,^ viz. that 
magnetisation of a body should subject it to 
a torque round the direction of the field ; the 
measured torque -wm in close agreement 
with the theory, and indicated that the 
magnetic elements had little or no freedom 
to precess. 

The magnetisation observed by Barnett 
was directly proportional to the angular 
velocity, and independent of the size of the 
body ; its sign indicates that the rotatoi^ 
energy and momentum of the magnetic 
elements is mainly due to the rotation of 
negative electricity, and thus agrees with the 
sign of the magnetisation of the earth and 
sun. Its amount, however, is very small, 
and corresponds to that which would be pro- 
duced by a magnetising field of intensity 
where N is the angular velocity 
in revolutions per second. In the case of the 
earth N is the reciprocal of 24.60.60, so that 
the observed field is far greater than the 
laboratory experiments will allow, unless some 
important difference of conditions must be 
accounted for. It has been suggested* that 
the high temperature of the earth’s interior 
may be such a determining condition ; the 
fact that in Barnett’s experiments the 
magnetisation was found to be proportional 
to N indicates that the constraints on the 
gyroscopic elements are elastic : these con- 
straints should diminish with rise of tempera- 
ture, giving increased freedom for tilting of 
the elements towards the axis ‘of rotation, 
though at the same time increasing the 
tendency for them to assume a random 
distribution. How far the resultant effect 
of high temperature would favour increased 
magnetisation is a question which at present 
only experiment can decide, and experiments of 
the kind are being made. The gap between 
previous laboratory results and the terrestrial 
field is, however, a large one. 

If the magnetic elements are the molecules, 
the increased freedom to tilt which should 
accompany rise of temperature would be 
diminished by increase of pressure. This 
effect might be less, if the ultimate magnetic 
elements are the electrons, moving in orbits 
small C()m|)arod with the molecular diameter, 
or (if ring electrons exist) revolving about their 

* liarnott, Phm. lUv., 1015, vi. 239 ; 1037, x. 7. 

« Riciliardson, Pkm. Mei\, 1908, xxvi. 

® Elnsteiu and Haas, Verh. d, Deutsch. Phys. Qes., 
1015. 

^ Nature, Nov. 25, 1020, p. 407 ; March 3, 1021, p.8. 


own. axes. It is possible that the earth’s field, 
and perhaps even the secular variation, may 
be explained by the gyroscopic alignment and 
precession of such elements, But the matter 
is one for conjecture rather than proof until 
molecular structure is Ixdter un(l(U‘stoed. Ou 
the whole, it seems unlikely that the sun's fi(d(l 
is due to this cause, in view of the e{>nHi(lera- 
tions already mentioned relating to its radial 
diminution. This objection does not apply 
to the fields in sunspots, wlu^re also the rotation 
may be much more ra])id ; the continual 
collisions present tlie main difficulty in this 
case, since the fields observed are so strong 
that a considerable degixu^ of average jiligmncuit 
of the magnetic elenu^nts would be neca^ssary. 

§ (11) ThK iRRKCarLARITIES IN TUK EaRTiVs 
Magnetio Eield.— Littli^ more progress has 
been made towards the explanation of the 
broader irregularities in the earth’s magnetic 
field than of its main features or of scHudar 
variation. Certain quite local disturbaiuscs 
in the field can assocuated with deposits of 
more or less magnetio minerals near the 
surface,® but the constitution of the earth’s 
crust is known only to a very slight depth 
comparatively. As regards the larger irregu- 
larities, attempts have been made to coniUK^t 
them with other terrestrial features, such as 
distribution of land and water, and anomalies 
of mean temperature over the earth. Perhaps 
the most promising of these attempte is that 
of Wilde,® who oonstruoted a “ magnetarium ** 
designed to reprodue.e the main features of 
the earth’s surface field and its secular varia- 
tion. It consisted of a globe IB indues in 
diameter ropres(a\ting the earth, with plates 
of sheet iron attatiluul to its under sule be- 
neath the ocean ar(vis (and also, apparently, 
in one or two land arcMW) ; wdthin anil attached 
to this was a spherical bUcII of win^ gauze 
supporting a ournmt - vviiuling with its coils 
in planes parallel to the ecpiator. Within 
this, again, was a smalh^r splnu'e wound with 
wim in an indopendtmt circuit, and with the 
coils in a plane inelhu'd at 23*5" to tlu* ccpiator 
of the first sphtu’c. The axis of th(» inncT 
sphere could be made to n^volvts at< tlu' above 
constant inelination, rotmd the axis of the 
outer globe. ’'The whole arrangement was 
constructed so that any part of th(^ glola^ 
could be brought under a Huppt»rt on \vhi<*h 
either a (mmpass or a dip iua‘dhs <a>ulcl be 
mounted. Wilde claimed that this model 
reproduced the main fi'atunss of the <‘arth’.M 
field and its secular variation, tlnmgh difterent 
opinions seem to have Ixa'n hedd on thm point. 
Riicker, in a paper ^ critically reviewing that 
part of Wilde’s w'ork which was not conceriuxl 

* Walker and (’ox, Hoy. Soe. Phil, 7’mn.v. A, 1919, 
eexviU. 

• Wilde, Itov. yof. Pror.., 1804, Iv. 210, and a 
privately printed nnanoir. 

’ Mcker, Tmr. May,, 1899, Iv. 113. 
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with the secular variation, but only with the 
existing field, took a view which on the whole 
was favourable to Wilde’s claims ; he also 
discussed how far the plates of sheet iron 
under the ocean, which modified the oblique 
uniform field produced by the two coils, could 
correspond to magnetisable matter existing 
in the earth. The depth under the land 
surface at which the critical temperature for 
iron is reached has been estimated at about 
20 kilometres (cf. § (5)). The ocean bed, 
however, is at a temperature only slightly 
above 0° C., which is therefore less than 
that of the land surface in moat parts of the 
earth ; thus the level at which magnetisability 
ceases must extend further downwards beneath 
the oceans than beneath the land by more 
than the average oceanic depth (about 4 
kilometres), assuming that the underlying 
minerals are the same in the two cases. The 
theory of isostasy, moreover, asserts that under 
the oceans the material of the earth’s crust 
must be denser than under the land. If, there- 
fore, the crust is partly composed of rocks of 
density about 2^ (practically non-magnetic), 
and partly of heavier material of density 
ranging up to about 5, the layer of separation 
or transition must be higher under the ocean 
than under the land. If the heavier material 
is iron, on both accounts the sub-oceanic 
thickness of the magnetisable stratum of this 
must exceed by more than 4 kilometres the 
thickness under the land. This additional 
thickness may be the physical circumstance 
to which Wilde’s sub-oceanic sheets of iron 
correspond. Rucker proceeded to calculate 
whether this difference of thickness was ade- 
quate, making reasonable assumptions as to 
the permeability of the layer, to afford a 
possibility of explaining the observed irregu- 
larities in the earth’s magnetic field. Ho 
concluded that it was adequate if the material 
of the stratum in question is iron, but not if it 
is magnetite or basalt. 

Ill Thh Maonbtio Variations of Short 
Duration 

§ (12) Terrestrial Variations as viewed 
FROM THE Sun. — In considering the magnetic 
variations of short duration, periodic or 
irregular, it is desirable to take a world- 
wide view of the phenomena, as far as 
possible, and to picture the earth as seen 
from the heavenly bodies — the sun and moon 
— which govern its magnetic and meteoro- 
logical changes. Fig. 1 represents the earth 
as viewed from the sun, in such way that 
the north pole is seen uppermost. The 
earth’s orbital motion is then from right to 
left, white its axial rotation, and the orbital 
motion of the moon, are in the same sense. 
The sun also revolves about its own axis in 


the same direction, so that any radial streamer 
emitted from it would, if directed towards 
the earth, sweep past the latter from right to 
left. 

Over the right half of the earth, in Fig. 1, 
the sun has “ crossed the meridian,” and the 
local time is after 
noon ; this hemi- 
sphere may there- 
fore he referred to 
as the P.M. {^ost 
meridiem), and the 
left-hand the A.M., 
hemisphere. Simi- 
larly we may speak 
of the day and 
night (or the sunlit 
and dark) hemi- 
spheres, which are 
separated by the 
“twilight circle ” of 
the earth. 

Various diurnal 
terrestrial changes 
are approximately 
repeated, at the 
same local time, all 
round any given 
circle of latitude. 

This is a conse- 
quence of, and 
holds good to the 
extent of, the earth’s symmetry (as regards 
the factors affecting any particular pheno- 
menon) about its axis. For a first approxi- 
mation, and as regards the middle belt 
of the earth, between N. and S. latitudes 
60°, the diurnal magnetic variations may be 
considered as depending, at any giv(ui latitude, 
only on tlie local time. Locally regarded, the 
changes represent the influence of the moving 
sun or moon ; viewed from the standpoint 
of the latter, the diurnal variation represents 
the passage of conditions at oacdi station 
through stages characteristic of positions fixed 
relative to the heavenly body, as the diurnal 
rotation carries the station through all such 
positions on its own circle of latitude. At a 
given season of the year, i.e. for a given value 
of the geocentric latitude of the sun (or moon), 
the co-ordinates determining those fixed rela- 
tive positions are the latitude and the local 
time. 

The moat important periodic magnetic 
changes are the solar and lunar diurnal 
variations, which for brevity will be denoted 
by (S) and (L) respectively. In some respects 
the latter is the simpler, and it will be con- 
sidered first. 

§ (13) The Lunar Diurnal Magnetic 
Variation (L).~"-When deduced from one 
or more complete lunar months, (L) is purely 
semidiurnal in all elements (§ (1)) and at all 



Fig. 1. — Illustrating the 
motions of the earth, 
moon, and solar streamers 
as viewed from the sun 
(§ (4)). 

NMS=»Noon meridian. 

NS jS » Sunrise meridian. 
N SaS =« Sunset meridian. 

The day or sunlit hemi- 
sphere is directly visible, 
the night or dark hemisphere 
is behind; the R.M. and 
A.M. hemispheres are re- 
spectively to tile right and 
left of the noon meridian. 
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stations. Fi^, 2 ^ shows for a number of 
stations the variations, in force units, along 
the three directions north (H.F.), west (de- 
clination), and upwards (V.F.). The lunar 
day is reckoned from, one “lunar midnight ” 
or lower transit to the next, in twenty-four 
lunar hours (approximately equal to twenty- 
five solar hours). The variation is symmetrical 
in H.F. north and south of the equator, and 
anti-symmetrical in declination and (outward) 
vertical force. Owing to the very small 



Fia. 2. 


Stations (from top downwarda) : Paylovsk (60° N.), 
Pola (45° N.), Zikawei (31° N.), Manila (15° N.), 
Batavia (6° S.). ^ 

amplitude, the variations as determined are 
subject to more accidental error than in the 
case of (S) (of. Fig, 6). 

As explained in § (12), the lunar diurnal 
variation (L) can he regarded as due to the 
rotation of the earth within a certain magnetic 
field (the L-field) fixed relative to the moon. ’ 
The semidiurnal character of the curves in 
Fig, 2 denotes that this field is symmetrical 
with respect to any plane through the earth’s 
axis ; it is therefore sufficient to consider 
one such hemisphere. For simplicity the 
hemisphere between the meridians of 9^' and 
21*^ local lunar time will be chosen ; at these 
hours (approximately) the west force variation 
at the equinoxes vanishes and changes sign. 
This hemisphere is, of course, only partly 
visible from the moon. The field over this 
hemisphere is represented in Fig. 3, so far 
as is possible in a single diagram; the full 
lines indicate the direction of the horizontal 
component of the field, i.e. the component 
lying along the spherical surface of the earth. 
Thus, between the latitudes F, F', at which 
the north component of (L) changes sign 
{Fig. 2), the north component in Fig. 3 
attains its maxima at about 9^^ and 2l\ and 
its minima at about 3^^ and 15^, and vice versa 
beyond these latitudes. The west component 
is similarly shown as attaining its maxima 
at 0^^ and at stations north of the equator, 
and its minima at the same hours at southern 
stations. The diagram does not indicate the 

^ Roy. Soc, Phil. Trans. A, 1917, ccxviii. 113; 
cf. values of Cj, 6^ for the equinox. 


intensity of the field, but the intensity of 
the north component, for instance, naturally 
vanishes at F and F', where the direction 
of the horizontal force variation is indeter- 
minate. Thus Fig. 3 synthesises many of the 
features of Fig. 2. 

The dotted lines in Fig. 3 are drawn trans- 
versely to the lines indicating the direction 
of the horizontal component of (L) ; a 
system of currents along these lines in a 
spherical current sheet would give rise to 
a magnetic field, the direction of which, over 
a concentric internal sphere, would be that 
indicated by the full lines. (Over a concentric 
external sphere the magnetic force would be 
oppositely directed.) The component over a 
concentric sphere, internal or external, is, 
of course, the “ horizontal ” component on 
that sphere, as in Fig. 3. The magnetic field 
would also have a vertical component, which 
would be in the same direction inside and 
outside the current sheet; it would he iip^ 
wards over such regions as NZM' and SZZ, 
and downwards over the rest of the globe. 
The corresponding lunar diurnal variation of 
V.F. would hence be the same as in Fig. 2, 
having maxima at 91^ and 2Fb and minima 



Fia. 3.— Electric current-linos (dotted) and lines of 
horizontal magnetic force at the earth’s surface, 
resulting by electromagnetic induction from the 
tidal atmospheric circulation. 

The layer in which the electric currente flow is for 
simplicity assumed to be of uniform condue.tivity. 
The obliquity of the magnetic to the geographical 
axis of the earth is neglected. The above curves give 
an approximate representation of the semi-diurtial 
component of the diurnal magnetic variations (except 
as regards phase), viewed from the sun or moon. 

at 3^ and in the northern hemisphere, 
and vice versa in the southern. Thus the 
variations shown in Fig. 2 can be accounted 
for by supposing that the earth is within a 
spherical current sheet such as Fig. 3 depicts 
— a conclusion which agrees with that reached 
by the more precise process of spherical har- 
monic analysis, though the latter also indicates 
that a fraction of the L-field is due to a 
similar but nearly oppositely directed system 
of electric currents within the earth. ^ The 
» Roy. Soc, Phil. Trans. A, 1917, ccxviii. 113. 
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latter system reinforces the horizontal portion 
of the external field, while partly neutralising 
the vertical portion, according to the prin- 
ciples just mentioned ; thus the observed 
vertical component of (L^ is smaller in pro- 
portion to the horizontal component than it 
would be if its origin were purely internal or 
purely external, though its sign shows that 
it is mainly of external origin. The internal 
portion is explicable as arising from an internal 
system of electric currents, induced in the 
conducting parts of the earth by the external 
current sheet. The latter, though stationary 
relative to the moon, is varying relative to 
the moving earth. 

§ (14) Till Cause of the Lunar Diurnal 
Magnetio Variation. — The semidiurnal char- 
acter of (L), and consequently of its associated 
system of atmospheric electric currents — ^for 
the external currents can hardly be outside the 
atmosphere — suggests that the moon produces 
its effect by tidal action. This is confirmed 
by the fact that (L) increases in intensity 
from apogee to perigee approximately in the 
ratio of the corresponding values of the lunar 
tidal force. ^ The barometer itself shows a 
semidiurnal variation of atmospheric pressure, 
indicating the existence of an atmospheric 
lunar tide, and this must involve a circulation 
of the air, the flow being mainly horizontal. 
Fig. 4 shows the distribution of pressure and 
motion corresponding to such a tide, as viewed 



ITlG. 4. — Lines of equal pressure (dotted) and of 
instantaneous direction of motion in a tidal 
system of circulation in the eartli’s atmosphere, 
viewed from the tide-producing body (§ (13)). 

In this drawing there is supposed to be no lag of 
phase, so that maximum pressure occurs at M and 
minimum at M'. The opposite side of the earth 
resembles that shown hero. Tine meridians NZS are 
lines of zero |)res8ure, separating regions over which 
the pressure is in excess and defect respectively. 

from the tide-producing body, assuming there 
to be no phase-lag. 

An atmospheric circulation of this kind 
will induce electromotive forces in the atmo- 
sphere by intersecting the earth’s permanent 
magnetic field. The horizontal component of 

^ Roy. Roc. Phil Trans. A, 1015, ccxv. ICl; also 
Roy. Met. Roe. Quarterly Journal 1919, xlv. 113. 


these forces, produced by the intersection of 
the vertical magnetic component, is the one 
which is of importance in impelling a spherical 
electric current system. Since the E.M.E. will 
be everywhere normal to the direction of 
atmospheric flow, its distribution will be as 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 4, allow- 
ance being made for the fact that the earth’s 
vertical magnetic component is upwards in 
the southern and downwards in the northern 
hemisphere. The intensity cannot be indicated 
on this figure, but it will clearly vanish at the 
equator, along with the vertical magnetic 
force itself. 

In any atmospheric layer which is electrically 
conducting, a system of electric currents will 
result from this distribution of E.M.E. The 
form of the current-lines is not readily evident 
from inspection of Fig. 4, owing to the fact 
that the intensity is not indicated ; but it 
may be seen, and spherical harmonic analysis 
confirms the conclusion, that if the conductivity 
of the layer is uniform the current-lines will 
resemble those in Fig. 3. We thus have an 
explanation of how a lunar diurnal magnetio 
variation of the type represented by the 
curves in Fig. 2 can arise from the tidal action 
of the moon upon the earth’s atmosphere. 
There can be little doubfc that this explanation 
is the true one, although when this theory is 
examined numerically a rather surprisingly 
large difference of phase is found between (L) 
and the tide as indicated by the barometer.^ 

§ (15) The Sun’s Influence on the Lunar 
Diurnal Magnetic Variation. — Thus far, in 
considering (L) as deduced from the average of 
a number of complete lunar months, we have 
been dealing with it in a specially simple 
form. On any given lunar day the curves 
representing the L- variation in the three 
elements are much more complicated than 
those of Fig. 2, and in fact are not at all 
semidiurnal in type. The modification con- 
sists essentially in a magnification of the 
variation during the hours of solar daylight. 
Since these extend over different lunar hours 
at different epochs in the lunar month, the 
L-curves vary continually throughout the 
month. But their monthly mean remains 
semidiurnal, because every section of the 
lunar day is equally in turn subject to this 
magnification. 

The effect can be best illustrated by a 
diagram different in kind from Fig. 2. The 
daily course of (Lj at a single station, separated 
from other magnetio variations, can be 
indicated by the closed curve (in three di*- 
mensiona) described by the end P of the 
vector OP, representing the local direction 
and magnitude of the magnetio intensity. 
Sudh a curve sums up for any one station the 
changes in the three component directions 
“ Roy. SOG. Phil. Trans A, 1917, ccxviii. 118. 
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(illustrated by the corresponding set of three 
curves in Fig. 2), provided that the rate of 
description of the vector curve throughout 
the day is indicated by marking the stages 
arrived at at successive hours. It is sufficient 
for the present purpose, and more convenient 
for plane representation, to consider the 
projection of the path of P, on some plane, 
rather than the actual path. The horizontal 
projection will be used, summing up the 
L- variations in H.P. and declination. This 
curve will be referred to as the vector diagram. 

In the case of the monthly average of (L), 
corresponding to Fig. 2, the vector diagram 



this influence is exerted in the course of the 
production of (L) (cf. § (14)) is easily recognised. 
The sun cannot affect the semidiurnal nature 
of the lunar atmospheric tide, nor of the 
resulting system of E.M.P. Hence the in- 
creased intensity of the system of currents 
over the sunlit hemisphere indicates that it 
is the electric conductivity of the atmosphere, 
in some layer, which the sun affects. This 
again suggests that the conductivity of the 
layer concerned is in fact due to some solar 
ionising agent, which reaches the sunlit but 
not the dark hemisphere, and is most effective 
at places where the sun’s zenith distance is 
small. Yet although the conductivity 
diminishes towards the twilight circle of 
the earth, it does not wholly die away 
during the night hours, for the L-field, 
though small, is still appreciable over 
the dark hemisphere. 

The dependence of the atmospheric 
electrical conductivity upon the sun’s 
zenith distance is shown also by the 
seasonal variation of (L). In addition 
to the vector diagrams for the summer 
months at Pavlovsk, Fig. 5 includes the 
monthly average diagram, and two of 
the diagrams for particular phases of the 
moon, for winter at Pavlovsk. The lunar 
action is about as powerful in winter as 
in summer, but the intensity of (L) is 
much less in winter, a fact which is 
naturally explained by the diminished 
ionising action of the sun, owing to its 
increased zenith distance at that season. 

§ (16) Magnetic Activity. — Before 
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Tia. 5. 

consists of an ellipse, which P' (the projection 
of P) describes twice daily. Fig. 5 relates 
to Pavlovsk, and shows this monthly mean 
vector diagram in the centre, together with 
the corresponding curves at various particular 
epochs in the lunar month ; in the latter the 
part of the curve described during the solar day- 
hours is drawn more thickly than the nocturnal 
part of the curve. ^ It is evident that the 
moving point P' still describes two loops 
daily, but these are no longer identical ; the 
motion of P' — ie. the activity of the L- varia- 
tion, and the strength of the electric currents 
producing the L-field — is much greater by 
night than by day. Thus the sun affects 
(L) in a very striking way, and destroys its 
semidiurnal character. The stage at which 
^ Camb. PhU. Soc. Trans., 1919, xxii. 341. 


considering the other and larger periodic 
magnetic variation (S) (of. § (12)) and 
the irregular variations of short duration, 
it is necessary to explain the meaning of 
magnetic activity. 

On certain days the three elements 
of magnetic force everywhere on the 
earth’s surface vary irregularly to an 
unusual degree. Such a disturbance 
of the earth’s field is called a magnetic 
storm. On other days the variations are 
gradual and regular, of a type which has 
become recognised as characteristic of such 
magnetically “quiet” days. Ordinarily the 
case lies between these two extremes, and 
there is a certain amount of disturbance 
superposed on the quiet-day type of variation. 
The intensity of disturbance, or the degree 
of magnetic activity, as it is termed, may 
change from hour to hour and day to day. 
Its larger changes are roughly synchronous all 
over the earth, however, so that a given 
interval of time, say a particular hour or day 
of Greenwich time, can be classified as more 
or less magnetically disturbed, without refer- 
ence to any special locality. An international 
scheme for doing this is actually in operation. 
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Magnetic observatories assign character figures 
0, 1, or 2 to each successive Greenwich day — 
0 denoting a quiet day, 2 a disturbed day, 
and 1 a day of intermediate type. This can 
be done only very roughly, but the average 
character figure derived from all the co- 
operating observatories affords a useful 
measure of the magnetic activity. The 


Spherical harmonic analysis indicates that the 
S^ -field has a primary external portion and 
a secondary induced internal field, mutually 
related just as in the case of (L). The external 
field can be aj)proximately accounted for as 
the product of an atmospheric circulation of 
tidal type, stationary relative to the sun, in 
conjunction -with a distribution of electrical 


amount of departure 
from the quiet-day type 
of variation, correspond- 
ing to a given char- 
acter figure, depends 
largely on the locality 
of the station and other 
factors ; hut it increases 
and decreases in a fairly 
parallel way at all 
stations. 

§ (17) The Solae 
Diurnal Magnetic 
Variation (S). — Many 
magnetic observatories 
publish results for (S) 
as derived from the five 



Fra. 6. 


quietest days per month Stations (from top downwards): Pavlovslc (60“ N.), mean of three atations 
aIv This varia- (average latitude 50® N.), mean or four (37“ K.), mean of three (15“ N.). The 
separately, ims vana variations are for the mean of one or more years, and are all indicated in 
tion will be denoted force units. 


by On other days 
(S) seems to comprise 8^ together vrith a 
solar diurnal variation of a different type 
which varies in amplitude vyith the degree of 
magnetic activity, whereas remains constant 
from day to day (apart from its slow seasonal 
change). The second part of (S) may bo called 
the disturbance solar diurnal magnetic varia- 
tion, and denoted by S^. Thus (S)=:Sg 
The constancy of 8^^ is inferred from the fact 
that if this variation is subtracted from the 
total variation (8) as derived (i.) from all 
days, and (ii.) from days of magnetic storm, 
the difference 8^ is of similar type in the two 
oases, though of much greater amplitude in 
the latter. Fig. 6 shows the 8<, -variation in 
the three elements at a number of stations 
in tfic northern hemisphere, together with 8^, 
derived as in case (ii.) just described. The 
latter curves relate to the average of about 
forty moderately intense magnetic storms.^ 

Sq is of about eleven -fold the intensity of (L), 
with which it has many features in common. 
Fig. 7 shows the vector diagram for the summer 
and winter seasons at Greenwich, in each case 
for two sunspot epochs. The variation is 
clearly greater during the day and in summer 
than during the night and in winter. It 
may be seen, moreover, that the curves for 
in Fig. correspond to a magnetic field 
(the S^,-field), and an atmospheric electric 
current system similar, except as regards 
phase, to that illustrated in Fig. 3 for (L), 
but intensified over the sunlit hemisphere. 

^ Rog. Soc. Proc. A, 1918, xcv, Cl. 


conductivity over a spherical atmospheric 
current sheet, similar to the distribution which 
maybe deduced from the study of (L)at any 
particular lunar epoch.® Barometric observa- 
tions do in fact show that the most important 
part of the daily atrnospherio circulation ia 
approximately of tidal type— in particular. 



Fig. 7. — Quint -day vector diagratnH of the dnlly 
variation of magiKdic feme hi the liorizonUd 
plane at Or<Hmwieii, IBBl) U)I4. 

I. June, sunsjiot maximum yiMirs ; II. June, huii- 
spot minimum years; HI. December, suimpot maxi- 
mum years; IV. l)e<Munber, simspot minlmiiru years. 

that it is semidiurnal. Its amplitiuhi* is about 
fifteen times that of tlu^ lunar tide, if tlm iwo 
are measured by the corresiionding liaro- 
raetrio variations. It i)r()bal)ly arises from 
the thermal and not the tidal influence of 
the sun upon the atmospliero ; otluu‘wiH(‘, 
since the tidal force of the moon is more than 
^ MOV. Roc, Phil Tram. A, 1917, ccxviii. 118. 
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twice that of the sun, the lunar variation of 
barometrio pressure should be this much the 
greater. As it is, there are grounds for believing 
that the main part of the solar diurnal atmo- 
spheric circulation does not extend throughout 
the whole height of the atmosphere, but that 
above some level only the truly tidal portion 
remains ; also that it is above this level that 
(L) is mainly produced, while is produced at 
a lower level, in a layer ionised by some solar 
agent, but not by the same one as that which 
ionises the layer in which (L) is generated. 

These statements rest upon the very different 
factors governing the changes of amplitude of 
S, and of (L)T While the former does not vary 
from day to day with the magnetic activity, 
its amplitude changes gradually with the sun- 
spot epoch, so that at sunspot maximum its 
value exceeds that at sunspot minimum by 
40 per cent or more. This is illustrated by | 
Wig. 6, and can only be attributed to a cotre- 
sponding increase in the conductivity of the 
atmospheric layer concerned, for the other 
factors on which depends do not vary 
appreciably with the sunspot cycle. It seems 
probable that the ionising agent is some form 
of penetrating ethereal radiation, distinct from 
the general radiation of incandescence of the 
sun, and that this radiation arises from the 
sun’s surface as a whole, and not from par- 
ticular sunspots or disturbed areas. 

§ (18) The Dependence op (L) on the 
Magnetic Activity.— The case with (L) is 
very different ; it is still uncertain whether 
its amplitude is greater at sunspot maximum 
or not, which at least renders it probable that 
the difference, if any, is not very great. It 
is known, however, that the amplitude varies 
considerably from day to day with the 
magnetic activity. Like S^, which can vary 
by hundreds per cent, nearly vanishing 
altogether on quiet days, so (L) is several 
times as intense on, say, the five most dis- 
turbed days as it is on the five quietest days 
of the month. Thus the solar ionising agent 
that affects the layer in which (L) is mainly 
produced must vary in parallel with the mag- 
netic activity, and therefore be distinct from 
the one which governs the amplitude of S^. 
There are reasons also for supposing that is 
produced in yet a third layer of the atmosphere, 
in spite of the fact that (L) and vary in 
parallel with the magnetic activity (cl § (20)). 

§ (19) Geneead Bemaeks on the Didenal 
Magnetic Vaeiations. — The above account 
is a development of the theory originated by 
Balfour Stewart A and Schuster.^ In spite of 
its success in many directions, diflSoulties 
remain, relating especially to the phase 
differences between the magnetic variations 

* Balfour- Stewart, Ency. JSriU 1882, 9th ed., 
article “ Terrestrial Magnetism.” 

“ Schuster, Roy. Soe. Phil Trans. A, 1889, clxxx. 
467; A, 1907, ccviii. 163. 


and the atmospheric motions to which the 
former are referred. The 24-hour component 
of the H.B\ variation also presents difficulty, 
as it does not agree with the potential function 
which fits the other components.^ Another 
question which arises is as to the reason for the 
apparent absence of magnetic effect of the winds 
which are found to exist in the stratosphere, of 
much greater intensity than the slow motion 
associated with the lunar atmospheric tide, viz. 
about 0-1 km. per hour. It seems necessary to 
conclude that in the layers of the atmosphere 
wherein (S) and (L) are produced any other 
motions which occur must either be relatively 
small or else extremely variable. The situation 
of the layers in question is not yet known. 

§ (20) Magnetic Disttjebanob. — Magnetic 
storm effects can be grouped into three 
portions, viz. (i.) the rapid irregular fluctua- 
tions (F), (ii.) S^, depending on local solar time, 
and (iii.) or the world-wide variation 
depending on what may be called storm-time, 
measured from the commencement of the 
storm. Practically all great magnetic storms 
comihence simultaneously, to within a minute 
at most, all over the earth. In the case of 
less extreme disturbance, including even that 
occurring on the average day, the effects are 
of the same general type as those observed 
on days of storm, but the portion cannot 
then be related tc? any definite commencement. 
The time of some standard station must then he 
used instead, and will vary in rough paral- 
lelism with the curve of magnetic activity.* 

The irregular fluctuations (F) are most 
intense in and near the auroral zones, one of 
which encircles each pole of the earth’s 
magnetic axis. They diminish considerably 
in intensity towards the equator. They are 
not greater 
over the sunlit 
than over the 
dark hemi- 
sphere, the in- 
equality round 
the earth’s axis 
being rather as 
between the 
p.M. and A.M. 
hemispheres, 
the former 
being the more 
affected. 

In the middle 
belt of the 
earth, between 
the two auroral zones, is almost purely 
diurnal in type, but near the auroral zones the 
type changes. Broadly speaking, the varia- 
tion Sj in the horizontal plane consists of a 
change of intensity normal to the zone, with but 

» Roy, Soc. Phil Trans. A, 1917, ccxvlii. 113. 

' * Roy. Soc. Proo. A, 1918, .xcv. CL 
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little variation parallel to the zone. It is of the corresjDonding currents (in the upper atmo- 
same sign on the two sides, while the sign of sphere, as the sign of the V.E. variation shows) 
the vertical force variation is reversed. This are along the parallels of latitude. Except at 
indicates that a strong current is flowing along the commencement of the storm the direction 
the zone in a somewhat narrow belt. The of flow is from west to east, and the current 
direction is opposite in the p.m. and a.m, intensity, after the reversal of the brief initial 
hemispheres, being between the points in the phase, rises to a maximum (in the cases illus- 
zone on the mid-day meridian (approximately) trated this takes from 15 to 20 hours) and then 
and on the opposite meridian. Mg. 8 gives decays. The time taken to attain the maxi- 
a diagrammatic sketch of the currents (flowing mum is less, the more intense the storm, 
in the upper atmosphere) corresponding to The subsequent decay is exponential in its 
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Sjf, for the region between and including the later stages, though not at first. During the 
auroral zones. Further within the zones decay the irregular fluctuations F may still 
assumes a different character ; the work of be active. 

Chree ^ has shown that there the vector The current system varies in intensity 
diagram for S — «whioh is almost exclusively in parallel with 
composed of Sd» the part being relatively and the 

negligible — is nearly circular. This suggests two things 
that the. direction of current flow and of seem to repre- 
H.F. is nearly constant in space, relative sent merely 
to the sun, while the earth’s rotation parts of one 
merely alters the geographical direction of whole, separ- 
the corresponding force throughout the ated for con- 
day. venienoe of 

The storm-time variation being the analysis. 
part independent of local time, is the average represents the 
effect, in any latitude, at all stations in that inequality of 
latitude. Fig. 9 illustrates its character in the “regular” 
various latitudes, as determined from about storm effects 
forty moderately intense magnetic storms, round the 
The H.F. variation is of the same sign on both parallels of 
sides of the equator, the vertical (radial) latitude, while 
force variation changes sign there, while there is the aver- 
is little or no change in declination in the age effect. Fig. 10 shows diagrammatioally 
middle latitudes to which the diagram refers, the combined current system, and indicates 
Thus the lines of horizontal force in the that the storm effects in the middle bolt of 
field are along the magnetic meridians, and the the earth are greater over the p.m. than over 
» Chree, Journal Inst. Mec. Bng., 1916, liv. 405. the A.M, hemisphere. 
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§ (21) Thh Rblatioit of Magnetic Dis- 
TUEBANOE TO THE SuN. — The preceding section 
has dealt with the form of the disturbance 
magnetic field and current system, as 
distributed over the earth relative to the 
axis of the latter, and to the meridian plane 
through the sun. It is necessary also to 
consider the relation of disturbance to the 
succession in time of certain variable char- 
acteristics of the sun, the earth now being 
regarded as a whole. The sun’s physical 
condition changes intrinsically, and also in 
its presentation to the earth (on account of 
the solar rotation); both these changes are 
clearly reflected in magnetic phenomena on 
the earth. 

The intrinsic cycle of solar activity prob- 
ably concerns the sun’s surface as a whole, 
spots, faoulae, and prominences being indica- 
tions of local disturbance, but symptomatic 
of the general condition. These local 
phenomena are sporadic and irregular in 
occurrence, and last for a limited period of 
variable duration ; but their average frequency 
varies in unison with their distribution in 
latitude, which undergoes important changes 
throughout the solar cycle. Particular regions, 
however, often remain abnormally (though 
not necessarily continuously) active for several 
months. 

The sun’s rotation period (the length of 
which, relative to the earth, i.e. allowing for 
the earth’s orbital motion, is 27*3 days) is 
of importance to the earth only in so far as 
there are irregularities in the physical state of 
the solar surface. The observed relation of 
magnetic disturbance to the rotation period ^ 
thus indicates that that disturbance is caused 
in some way by locally disturbed regions on 
the sun. The relation is not a periodicity 
but a recurrence tendency, for the magnetic 
activity only tends to return to its state at 
any time, after the lapse of about 27*3 days. 
Great storms show this very clearly, for the 
number of pairs or series among them, in 
which the members are separated by one or 
more periods of 27'3 days, is much greater 
than can be attributed to chance. More 
than one such series of recurrences may be 
in progress at the same time. Sometimes a 
series has gaps, just as solar outbreaks may 
occur intermittently in a particular solar area 
through several rotation periods. The recur- 
rence tendency is shown by ordinary (quiet 
or disturbed) days as well as by days of storm. 
Chree,^ using daily character figures (cf. § (16)), 
has very clearly proved that the average 
character figure for the days round about the 
27th, 54th, and 82nd day following on a day of 
specially disturbed or quiet type show a marked 

^ Maunder, Roy. Ast. Soc., Mon. Not., 1905, Ixv. 
655, and other papers. 

» Ohree, Roy. Soo. Phil. Trans. A, 1912, ocxii. 75, 
and A, 1913, ccxiii. 245. 


but diminishing tendency towards a repetition 
of this character. 

The most convincing interpretation of the 
recurrence tendency shown by magnetic 
storms was given by Mr. Maunder,® who 
independently discovered the phenomenon, 
which had been previously noted by Broun 
and others. He concluded that magnetics 
storms must be consequences of the prescm^e 
near the earth of some agency procc^cding 
from a restricted area of the sun’s surfaces 
and travelling outwards in a limited Htream 
in some direction. Such streams as art^ 
suitably directed will traverse the spac^e in 
the earth’s neighbourhood, overtaking the 
earth in its orbit on the p.m. side, as indicated 
in Nig, 1. Should the emitting area remain 
active over a sufficient period, projecting the 
stream nearly in the same direction throughout 
(relative to the solar surface), it may again 
traverse the space round the earth, after an 
interval of one or more rotations. In this 
way there may arise a recurrence tendency 
with the observed period. 

Ohree’s results may ’ be explained along 
similar lines, if magnetic disturbance in general 
is referred to the agency of more or less well- 
defined streams emitted from particular 
disturbed localities on the solar surface. 
When, as the sun rotates, the streams which 
it emits are projected so as to imping© upon 
the earth, magnetic disturbance of greater 
or less intensity results : when such streams 
happen to be absent from the space round 
the earth, magnetically quiet conditions 
prevail. 

The recurrence tendency indicates that the 
solar regions which emit the streams often 
remain active and approximately stationary 
on the sun for one or more rotation periods. 
The constituents of the streams are j)rojecto(l 
with a speed sufficiently great to prevent any 
serious dissipation or sideways diffusion within 
a distance equal to the radius of tins earth’s 
orbit. Owing to the continual I’enewal of 
the streams from the emitting areas, t.hc^ 
whole set of streams (if there arc^ st'veral 
existent at the same time) will appcnir to rotak!* 
with the sun, like curved spokes of a Avluad. 
There will be a certain lag of the stn^ains, 
the curvature at any distance (hqxmding on 
the longitudinal and transverse 8pe(3ds of the 
constituents ; this angular lag, being probably 
nearly the same for all streams in the plane 
of the ecliptic, will not affect tlio rccaimmeo 
tendency. The sun’s angular velocity is 
such that the transverse velocity of a stj-eam, 
relative to the earth, is approximately 4-10^ 
cm. per sec., or about one-thousandth of the 
velocity of light. If the constituents of the 
stream take 24 hours to travel from sun to 

« Maunder, Roy. Ast. iSoc., Mon. Not., 19()6, Ixv. 
555, and other papers. 
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earth, the mean, longitudinal velocity would 
be about four times that transverse velocity. 

The earth’s angular diameter as viewed 
from the sun is very small (17*6"), so that any 
given stream-line would cross its “ solid ” 
diameter in 35 seconds ; it is therefore not 
difficult to understand why suddenly commen- 
cing magnetic storms seem to start almost 
simultaneously over the whole earth. Some 
idea of the breadth of the intense streams 
concerned may be gained from the duration of 
storms. A duration of one day (which is not 
uncommon) would correspond to a breadth, in 
the ecliptic plane, of about 35 million kilo- 
metres, or an angular breadth, viewed from the 
sun, of about 13°. The sudden commencement 
which characterises all very intense storms 
suggests that intense solar streams are some- 
what sharply defined, at least on the forward 
side. 

The general distribution of streams in the 
si3ace round the sun is radial, though with a 
slight lag or curvature ; the differences of 
intensity of tho streams in different directions 
may be considerable. The Mdlal distribution 
does not depend upon the streams being 
projected normally to the sun’s surface : at 
several diameters’ distance the parallax due 
to oblique projection will be small. Owing 
to the Varying situation of disturbed regions 
on the sun’s surface, and to the Varying direo- 
tions of projection, many streams must miss 
the earth and so fail to produce any changes 
in the earth’s magnetic field. Th© non- 
recurrenoe of particular stream-transits and 
storms may be due either to change in the 
direction of projection, to intermission of 
activity at the source, or perhaps to changes 
in the earth’s heliographic latitude. Ignorance 
of the direction of projection from particular 
solar areas precludes the possibility, at present, 
of identifying the precise solar region which 
is the source of given magnetic disturbances.^ 

As regards the relation of magnetic disturb- 
ance to the intrinsic solar period of about 11 
years, Sabine found that the average frequency 
of magnetic storms shows a marked correspond- 
ence with Wolf’s sunspot numbers. The latter 
measure the annual mean frequency of sun- 
spots, and probably well represent the general 
march of solar activity as a whole throughout 
the sunspot cycle. But the relation between 
magnetic disturbance and the sunspot numbers 
is much less exact than it is for the range in 
S^^, which for any element and station varies 
almost linearly with the sunspot number. 
In the case of magnetic disturbance, years 
of few sunspots are, on the whole, magnetically 
quiet, but notably different degrees of magnetic 
disturbance have been shown by years of 
equal sunspot development. Again, storms 
sometimes break out at the very “ trough ” 

* Camb, Phil. Soc. iPram.^ 1919 ^ xx|l, 34b 


of the sunspot minimum, though at such 
times, apparently, only when the sun also 
shows some sign of special local activity. 
This corresponds with the irregular occurrence 
of solar outbreaks, whkdi may appear lor a 
brief period even at minimum epochs 
§ (22) 'Thb 8olae Agent EB^spoNSifiL.f foil 
Maonetig Storms anb Axjroeail—As regardj# 
the nature of the solar agent responsible for 
the production of magnetic disturharic(‘, it 
seems possible to assert, negatively, that it can- 
not be ultra-violet light, since this would afTect 
chiefly the sunlit hemisphere, wherc'as th(? 
disturbance agent favours the r.M. hemisphere? 
and the auroral zones. The latter fact also* 
excludes merely material particles with out 
electric charge, for there is no reason why 
these should crowd towards the polar regions. 
Electiio particles of some hind fffior the only 
alternative. Th© ©xporirnonts of liiikolaiid ® 
and the mathematical calculathms of 
Stdrmer ^ upon the paths of electric corpuscles 
projected towards a uniformly magnetisoci 
sphere show that the particles would bo 
deflected towards the magnetic polos and fait 
chiefly upon two zones resembling the auroral 
aonm The investigation of the f)aths is tt> 
matter of great ^analytical difficulty^ ©venu 
when the mutual influence of the particles isJ 
neglected, but it is clear that the partieksi 
can be defleoted round th© earth and fall on 
th© night hemisphere as well as on the sunlit 
one. Stdrmer has also been able to $how that 
conical streams of particles could spread out 
into thin bands along the auroral zone, like 
aurora curtains. One of the outstanding 
difficulties of auroral theory, however, has 
been to account for the observed angular 
radius of the auroral zones ; the raditis should 
depend on the charge, mass, and speed trf 
projection towards the earth, but none of th© 
hypotheses as to the values of those (piantitiew 
fits the observed radius. Birkeland originally 
supposed that the ])articles were cathode-rays, 
and afterwards that they won^ /y* particles 
travelling with a velocity approaehing that cvf 
light, while Vogard first suggested that 
may b© a-partieles, but has recumtly revers'd 
to the view that the charge is negative. The 
calculated radii for negative pariaeloB of 
electronic mass range from 2° to (l^, aeeor<ling 
to their velocity, while for a-rays tlu^ numbers 
vary from 10° to 19° ; the ()bH(‘rv(Hl radius 
of the’zone of maximum auroral fr(?([U{'tu*y is 
about 23°, and at timers of gr(»)at maguetit? 
disturbance, which is always ac(M)mpanie(l 
%y unusually intense auroral displays, aurorae 
may be observed at ati angular dislancu^ from 

* Birkeland, Th^ Nonmflan Aurora- Polaris EjrpeM* 
tion, itm-nm, imn, i co:?. 

® Stdrmar ; cf. reference's in Ten. Mag,, 1917, 
xxli. 23’ also Vepcard, " Nordllclituntersuehungen," 
KHstiania, VM. /., Mat. Natur. KL, 1910 an<l 
Qeofys, Mem., 1920, i. 
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the magnetic pole as great as 60°. This 
illustrates a further difficulty of the Birkeland 
theory, which strictly limits the area over 
■which the particles can enter the earth’s 
atmosphere, whereas auroral observation 
shows that the assigned limits are transcended, 
while the evidence of magnetic disturbance 
suggests that particles enter over a yet -wider 
area still, even round the earth’s equator. 
This may possibly be due to the mutual 
influence of the charges. 

The hypothesis that the solar streams which 
produce magnetic storms and aurorae are 
on the whole neutral, but ionised, has been put 
forward recently by Lindemann ^ in connec- 
tion with the theory of magnetic storms ; 
it is supposed, on this view, that the light ions 
are stopped on their first encounter in the 
atmosphere, while the heavier positive ions 
penetrate further and produce luminous 
auroral phenomena where their intensity is 
sufficiently great. The theory avoids the 
difficulty which has beset most theories of 
magnetic storms, in that the stream will not 
tend to dissipate itself sideways by the mutual 
repulsion of its members, as it would if the 
particles were all of the same sign, the stream 
being of the volume density necessary to pro- 
duce appreciable magnetic effects. Lindemann 
has sho-wn, on the basis of reasonable assump- 
tions, that if the particles travel with a speed 
of about 10® cm. per sec., so that they would 
take roughly two days to reach the earth from 
the sun, no serious degree of recombination of 
the ions on the way need be supposed to occur. 
Calculations (as yet unpublished) show that 
such a stream might be able to precipitate its 
particles nearly all over the earth, not excluding 
the equator, but that there would be very little 
if any tendency for the particles to favour the 
polar regions. The facts thus seem to require 
an appreciable residual charge in the stream. 

§ (23) Tub MuoHAi^rsM of Magnetic 
StfouMS. — Schuster ^ has shown that no 
form of stream theory of magnetic storms 
is tenable which attributes the disturbance 
field to the direct magnetic effect of a stream 
of electric charges acting like an electric 
current ; the obstacle in the way of all such 
theories is the one just mentioned, i,e. the 
mutual repulsion of the charges in the stream. 
The variations of the earth’s magnetic field 
during a storm, and especially the “ fluctua- 
tions,” which vary appreciably over an area 
no greater than that of England, strongly 
suggest that the storm is produced in the 
earth’s atmosphere, by electric currents flowing 
in some layer during the progress of the 
storm, and afterwards dying away. A recent 
theory ^ of the production of such currents 

1 Lindemann, ThiL Mag., Dec. 1919. 

» Schuster, Roy. Roc. Proc. A., 1911, Ixxxv. 44. 

* Roy. Soo. Proc. A, 1918, xcv. Cl. 


is based on the fact that the latter, as described 
in § (20), are of the type which would arise 
from the radial motion of a conducting layer 
of the atmosphere, by induction across the 
horizontal component of the earth’s permanent 
magnetic field. The radial motion must bo 
outwards, in order to explain the diminution 
of H.F. which is the main regular feature of 
a magnetic storm. The initial increase of 
H.F. would similarly be produced by a radial 
motion inwards. 

The radial motion was accounted for in the 
original form of this theory by attributing 
it to the mutual repulsion and escape from 
the atmosphere of the injected corpuscles, 
supposedly of one sign only of electric charge. 
As above mentioned, Lindemann^ has shown 
that this is not possible, and that the solar 
stream must be practically neutral. But it 
seems likely (though the details have not yet 
been worked out) that the same electro- 
magnetic effects as were deduced in the first 
form of the theory follow also from this 
modified form,, particularly if, as seems 
probable, the molecules to which the electrons 
become attached on the confines of the 
atmosphere are heavier than the positive ions 
injected. The latter, which perhaps are 
hydrogen atoms or molecules, would then rise 
to neutralise the former. The surface of the 
earth would be protected from changes of 
electric potential gradient during the process 
of injection and neutralisation by the other 
conducting layers lower do-wn in the 
atmosphere. 

Though the injection seems to be most 
intense in the auroral zones, as visual observa- 
tion and also the study of suggest, the 
electromotive forces at the equator may be 
considerable, because the H.F. is there at its 
maximum. The resulting currents would 
tend to choose the strongly conducting 
auroral zone of the current sheet as the most 
favourable return path, as indicated in Fig. 10. 

§ (24) The Situation of the CoNDUOTiNa 
Layers in the Atmosphere.— As has already 
been stated, very little direct evidence is 
available to enable the height of the conducting 
layers of the atmosphere to be determined. 
The layer in which magnetic storms are 
produced may with fair probability be 
placed above the lower limit of the auroral 
layer; this layer extends from about 85 or 
90 km. height upwards to heights of 
300 km. or more. It seems probable that 
the diurnal magnetic variations originate at a 
lower level. Reasons ® have been assigned in 
§§ (17), (18) for supposing that and (L) are 
produced in distinct layers ionised by different 
solar agents, the second of which varies in 

■* Lindemann, Phil. Mag.^Dec. 1919. 

® Chapman and Milne, Roy. Met. Soe. Quarterly 
Journal, 1920, xlvi. 357. 
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unison with the magnetic activity, and must 
therefore be associated with the ionised 
streams from the sun. The S<, layer is prob- 
ably the lowest, for the corresponding atmo- 
spheric circulation is of thermal and not tidal 
origin, and may be expected to diminish in 
amplitude with increasing height in the 
atmosphere. If it were present to any extent 
in the (L) layer S^ would vary with the magnetic 
activity, like (L) itself. Since it does not do 
this, the (L) layer must be the upper of the 
two. The lunar atmospheric tide, being pro- 
duced by “ body ” forces, acting on all parts 
of the air proportionately to their mass, 
should have the same velocity of circulation 
(apart from resonance effects) at all heights. 
The fact that (L) is greater over the sunlit than 
over the darls: hemisphere, and not greater 
ovei; the p.m. than over the a.m. hemisphere, 
at any rate to the same degree, suggests that 
it arises in a layer different from the auroral 
layer. This (L) layer must either be more 
conducting than the auroral layer, or else the 
lunar tidal circulation must be less intense in 
the latter, which might possibly be the case 
if the (L) layer is the lower of the two. 

A lower limit for the layer is afforded 
by considering how far y-rays, the most 
penetrating radiation known, would penetrate 
the atmosphere. The absorption of any kind 
of ultra-violet radiation is exponential in a 
uniform layer ; also the rate of .increase of 
density of the atmosphere, from the outside 
inwards, is exponential Thus the absorp- 
tion is at first small, gradually increasing to 
a maximum, and then rapidly diminishing. 
The height of the level of maximum absorption 
proves to depend only on the nature of the 
radiation, and not on its intensity, and the 
layer is defined more sharply below than above. 
Thus the height of the and also of the (L) 
layer — if the latter is ionised by wave-radiation 
— will not change with the sunspot period or 
with magnetic activity. In the case of y-radia- 
tion the height of maximum absorption and 
ionisation is 26 km., and the intensity falls to 
1/lOth of this on either side at heights of 
about 18 and 46 km. These figures refer to 
direct incidence, i.e. at points where the sun 
is in the zenith. Towards the twilight circle 
the height is greater, owing to the oblique 
penetration of the rays. Thus at grazing 
incidence the maximum intensity is at 60 km. 
height for y-rays. 

The conductivity of the layer can he 
estimated from the comparison of the magnetic 
changes with the corresponding barometric 
variation. The maximum value in the sunlit 
hemisphere and in sunspot maximum years 
must be not less than 26*10“®, a high value 
which can only be accounted for by some 
powerful ionising agency.^ The conductivity 
^ Roy. JSoc. RML Trans. A, 1917, ccxviii. 113. 


of the (L) layer must be at least equally great. 
The Sg layer is presumably the one chiefly 
concerned in the deflection of wireless waves 
round the earth, which makes long-distance 
wireless telegraphy possible. 

§ (25) Eaeth Currents. — At times of mag- 
netic disturbance unusually strong earth 
currents are observed. These hear a close 
relation to the magnetic fluctuations, and 
are to be ascribed to induction in the con- 
ducting surface, layer of the earth by the 
varying magnetic field of the external current 
sheet. As is to be expected, the earth 
currents are greater, for a given amplitude of 
oscillation in the magnetic field, the more 
rapid the oscillation. The slow diurnal mag- 
netic variations are associated with relatively 
small earth currents, although the internal 
induced field of the diurnal variations is about 
a third of the whole -field at the earth’s 
surface. The phase of the internal field, 
however, indicates that it is produced deeper 
down in the earth ; it appears, in fact, that 
the currents in the shallow moist conducting 
surface layer are negligible compared with those 
in the core, and that between the surface and 
the core there is a relatively non-conducting 
stratum of about 260 km. thickness. The 
specific conductivity of the core is estimated 
at about 3*10”^® O.G.S,, which is considerably 
greater than that of dry rook, but less than a 
tenth that of sea- water. It is to be expected 
that the magnetic variations produce much 
stronger electric currents in the oceans than 
are observed on land, and that these currents 
may appreciably affect the diurnal magnotio 
variations over the ocean. g. o. 


Magnetism, Terrestrial and Solar, 
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Direct Magnetisation by Rotation. See 
“ Magnetism, Terrestrial and Solar, 
Theories of,” § (10). 

Galvanic Currents. See ibid. § (6), 

General Considerations. See ibid. § (7), 

Irregularities in the Earth’s Magnetic Field. 
See ibid. § (11). 

Permanent Magnetism. See ibid. § (5). 

Rotation of Chaige. See ibid. § (8). 

Rotation of Separated Charges. See ibid. 

§ ( 9 ). 

MAGNETO, THE HIGH-TENSION 

Eleotbio ignition is largely responsible for the 
enormous progress that has been made, within 
the last two decades, in the design and con- 
struction of high-speed explosion motors. At 
the present day some system of ignition by 
high-tension spark is universally adopted on 
all petrol motors. Although the high-tension 
magneto is not always used as an ignition 
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device, its adoption is very general in England 
and on the Continent for all purposes, whilst 
in America the battery -coil system is used on 
the great majority of pleasure cars, and the 
magneto finds its chief application on motor 
trucks, tractors, and motor boats, where 
electric starting is not fitted. 

§ (1) What a Magneto does.— A magneto 
is a small electrical machine which, when used 
with a petrol motor, is geared to and driven 
by the engine {Fig. 1). The internal construc- 
tion is such that, at regular intervals of time, 
very rapid voltage rises are generated in its 
high-tension winding, in conseq.uenco of which 


The voltage at which the spark ^ 

on the average, in the neighbourhood of 40W, 
although the^magneto is capable of generating 
a maximum voltage at least three times as 
great as this. We can, therefore, in very few 
words, describe a high-tension magneto as an 
electric generator of very small compas^ 
(weighing anything from 5 to 16 lbs.), which 
is capable of generating at regular time 
intervals— that may be as small as O-OUo 
seconds— enormously rapid pressure nsea with 
a peak voltage as great as 12,000 volts. 

§ (2) The Phenomenon of a Stake: Dis- 
OHAEGE. — As the primary function of a 



a rapid succession of sparks occur at the elec- 
trodes of the sparking plugs fitted to the engine 
cylinders. At the moment when the spark 
is initiated, the cylinder contains an explosive 
mixture of petrol and air which is com- 
pressed to about 80 lbs. per sq. in., and owing 
to the high pressure and the state of tur- 
bulence existing in the cylinder, the explosion 
is rapidly propagated throughout the mixture. 
The piston receives in consequence of this 
what is virtually a blow, which in a large 
aeroplane engine may reach a value of several 
tons. This blow is communicated to the 
crank-shaft, and as in a. multi -cylinder engine 
there may be as many as 200 distinct and 
separate blows per second, it is easy to under- 
stand that under these conditions the crank- 
shaft experiences what is virtually a steady 
driving torque of considerable magnitude. 


magneto is to produce a regular soquonce of 
high-tension sparks in rapid succession, it 
is desirable at the outset to analyse briefly 
what happens when a spark occurs betwiicn 
metal electrodes, as in a sparking plug, so that 
the operation of the magneto in pj’odueing 
these sparks can be more clearly understood. 
Consider the fundamental case wherein two 
metal electrodes A and B are linked tt) the 
ends of a spark generator. If we assume 
that the voltage of the generator is slowly 
rising, an electrostatic field is gradually estab- 
lished in the space between the opposing 
faces of the electrodes A and B, and tlu'. 
gaseous medium in this space becomes slowly 
ionised until, corresponding to some critical 
value of the voltage E, the stress is 
sufficient to “ rupture ” the medium. At 
this moment a flow of electricity occurs 
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between A and B which manifests itself as 
an electric spark. 

The voltage at which a spark occurs — 
termed the sparking voltage of the gap — 
depends on a large number of factors, as 
follows : 


(1) Shape and disposition of the sparking 
electrodes. 

(2) The nature of the gaseous medium. 

(3) The pressure and temperature of the 
gaseous medium. 

(4) The state of turbulence in the gaseous 
medium. 


(5) The direction of the current in the gap. 

(6) The rate at which the voltage is applied 
by the spark generator. 

Tests which the author has made on large 
numbers of representative sparking plugs 
have shown that, even when the gap length 
is adjusted to some definite value (0*02 in.), 
the sparking voltage corresponding to normal 
engine conditions may vary over a 2 : 1 range. 
This difference is due to variations in the 
design of the plug electrodes. Corresponding 
to the normal full-load operating condition, it 
is doubtful whether the sparking voltage 
exceeds 5000 in any of the various standard 
types of plugs now in use, and generally it 
will he less than this figure. At starting, 
however, when everything is cold, the sparking 
voltage will be much higher, and figures of 
7000 or 8000 volts are not uncommon. It is 
obvious that these external conditions deter- 
mine the “ load ” that is imposed on the 
magneto, and the primary aim of a magneto 
designer should be to produce a machine 
that is capable of generating a spark at the 
plug electrodes under the worst conditions 
likely to obtain in practice. 


A great deal of work has been carried out in an 
attempt to solve the question as to the particular 
property or characteristic of the spark which deter- 
mines ignition. 
This problem will 
not bo touched 
upon now, and it 
will suffice to men- 
tion that the view 
is generally held 
by ignition exports 
that it is desirable, 
in designing a 
high-tension mag- 
neto or any other 
form of spark gene- 
rator, to ensure 
that the voltage 
generated in the 
machine rises to its 
maximum value in 
the shortest possible time. In other words, the rate 
of voltage rise, or the steepness of the voltage wave 
front (see Fig. 2) must be as large as possible. In 
the modem high-tension magneto, the rate of voltage 
rise at the moment of “ break ” may reach the 
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value of 300 million volts per second, and machines 
have been constructed which are capable of generating 
300 distinct sparks per second. Prom this it will bo 
realised that the rnodorn high-tension magneto is a 
very wonderful piece of electrical apparatus. 

§ (3) Pd-KDAMENTAL PbINCIPLE tJ^BERLYINa 
THE OrERATION OF THE H.T. MaQNETO.— Tho 
basic principle underlying the construction 
and operation of the high-tension magneto is 
that of electro-magnetic induction, discovered 
by Paraday in 1831, Indeed, the modern 
high-tension magneto has a very intimate 
connection with the classical ring experiment 
of Paraday’ s, shown diagrammatically in 
Fifj. 3, whereby ho was able to incluco an 
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E.M.P. in the secondary coil B, first, on closing 
the circuit of the primary coil A, and secondly, 
on opening this circuit. The flux and voltage 
changes corresponding to this sequence of 
operations are depicted by the carves given 
in Fig. 4. 

The evolution of the induction coil was 
one of the first commercial developments in 
the electrioal field, subsequent to Faraday’s 
epoch-making discovery. To obtain a large 



induced E.M.P, in the secondary, using the 
combination of windings represented in 
Fig. 3, it is only necessary to wind tho x)rimary 
with a few turns of thick wire, and the second- 
ary with a relatively large number of turns of 
thin wire, and at the same time make i)ro- 
vision for “making” and “breaking” the 
primary circuit at a very rapid rate. The 
French mechanician, liuhmkorff, did much 
in his day to perfect tho design of the induction 
coil, and he was tho first to use a coiidenscT 
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in. conjunotioii with, the interrupter — a practice 
which, ig still adopted not only on the induction 
coil, but also on the magneto — profiting by the 
highly important discovery made by .Fizeau 
in 1853. 

Now a high-tension magneto embodies many 
of the essential features of the induction coil. 
In fact, the main difference between the two 
forms of spark generator is that with an 
induction coil, the current, which is fiLrst 
established in the primary winding and then 
suddenly destroyed, is derived from some ex- 
ternal source such as a battery, whereas in a 
magneto this current is actually induced in 
the closed primary circuit by rotation. This 
sets up an alternating magnetic flux in the 
windings of both primary and secondary, pro- 
ducing in the former, which are of low resist- 
ance, a considerable primary current and in 
the latter a small voltage. Superposed on 
this flux in the secondary is the large variable 
flux due to the mutual induction between it 
and the primary. 

The secondary voltage produced by this 
varies as the rate of change of the primary 
current. The interrupter breaks this circuit 
very suddenly, and the magnetic field associ- 
ated with the primary current, which for the 
most part is linked with the secondary wind- 
ing, is rapidly destroyed, thereby inducing 
an enormous rise of voltage in the secondary. 
Following the opening of the primary circuit, 
the sequence of operations is much the same 
in the two forms of spark generator, with this 
important difference, however, that in the 
magneto, the magnetic field not only dies 
away to zero, hut actually reverses its direction, 
With an induction coil, there is no reversal of 
flux at “ break.” 

§ (4) Evolution oe the H.T. Magneto. — 
Although the induction coil was perfected 
nearly seventy years ago, the high-tension 
magneto has been evolved only within com- 
paratively recent times. Marcus appears to 
have been the first man to construct a magneto 
for ignition purposes. His was a low-tension 
machine, having the now familiar form of 
H armature ; the current generated in the 
rotating winding was broken at predeter- 
mined times in the engine cylinder by a system 
of cams and levers. 

In 1898 Simms and Bosch developed a 
low-tension magneto, using a fixed H armature 
in conjunction with rotating iron segments 
which produced the necessary flux changes 
in the armature core. Subsequently, by the 
addition of a secondary winding on the arma- 
ture core, a high-tension magneto was evolved. 
This type of machine is known as a sleeve 
inductor magneto, and it generates four sparks 
per revolution. 

The Bosoh Co., of Stuttgart, Germany, must receive 
the credit of having thoroughly established the fact 


that a high-tension magneto can be manufactured 
on a commercial basis to give reliable and efficient 
ignition in practice. Although this important in- 
dustry was allowed to develop in Germany, the 
modem high-tension magneto was first conceived 
in Franco by the Frenchman, M. Boiideville, who 
unfortunately omitted to include a condenser in his 
scheme for eliminating sparking at the oontficts. It 
is surprising that Boudeville should liavo overlooked 
this feature, because the idea of using a condenser 
for such a purpose is of French origin, the French- 
man Fizeau being the first to suggest, in 1853, 
connecting a condenser in parallel with the con- 
tacts on a Ruhmkorif coil to prevent excessive 
sparking. 

§ (5) Essential Components and Types. — 
Fig. 5 shows in diagrammatic form some of 
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the essential components of a modem H.T. 
magneto. These can be grouped as follows : 

(1) A magnet system. 

(2) An iron core wound with primary and 
secondary. 

(3) A revolving member for producing cyclic 
flux reversals in the iron core. 

(4) A contact breaker to interrupt the prim- 
ary circuit at predetermined intervals. 

(5) A high-tension distributor. 

The earthed contact is actuated by some 
form of cam, so that the primary circuit is cjon- 
tinually being closed and opened for definite 
angular periods. 

The iron core carrying the windings is always 
laminated, and it may either revolve or be 
fixed. Depending on the form of construction 
adopted, we have two distinct types of H.T. 
magnetos. 

(i.) A rotating armature type, in which the 
familiar H armature, carrying a primary and 
a secondary winding, revolves between the 
two poles of a horse-shoe permanent magnet. 
This type of magneto is only capable of 
generating either one or two sparks per revolu- 
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tion of the armature, and it is frequently 
referred to as a 2 -spark machine. 

(ii.) A polar inductor type, in which the 
armature core with its windings is stationary. 
In this design the rotating memher comprises 
a number of iron inductors (usually four) which 
co-operate with the fixed poles of the i)erman- 
ent magnet, on the one hand, and with the 
fixed pole-pieces attached to the armature 
core on the other hand, so as to i^roduce cyclic 
reversals of flux in the armature core. This 
type of magneto is usually designed to generate 
four sparks per revolution, in which case it 
is known as a 4-spark machine. Machines 
can, however, he designed on this principle 
to give any even number of sparks per 
revolution. 

§ (6) Cycle of Operations in a Magneto. 
— If we first imagine that the interrui)tor or 
contact breaker is inoperative, and that both 
windings are open circuited, then there will bo 
set up in the. armature core, in consequence of 
rotation, an alternating flux which will follow 
the flat-topped curve given in Fig^ 6. If the 
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exact shape of this curve be known, it is easy 
to determine the shape of the alternating 
E.M.F. wave induced in both primary and 
secondary, by rotation. Concentrating our 
attention on the primary winding, wo have, 
at any moment, 




A ^ 

108 dt 


volts, . 


• ( 1 ) 


where e*“mstantaueoiis voltage induced in the 
primary by rotation, 

of change of the flux <I» at the 
moment under consideration, 

Sj_= number of primary turns. 

The peaky curve, also given in Fig. 6, shows 
how the induced primary voltage e varies with 
respect to time. It should be particularly 
noted that the induced E.M.E. e is zero when 
the flux is a maximum, and the maximum 
point on the E.M.E. wave is reached when 
the flux in the armature core is zero ; that is, 
at the moment of its sudden reversal. 

Now let us examine what happens when the 


mn 


contact breaker is brought into action. This 
device is operated mechanicially, and it is 
designed to first short-circuit the primary 
winding for a given period, and tlien Hiuldenly 
open-circuit this winding. ratio htdAVTHUi. 

the period of open circuit and ih<i period t)f 
closed circuit is constant at all spwMlH, and ih<^ 
general practice in magneto ch^sign is t,o make 
this ra.tio 0*8. Actually, the primary circuit 
is closed (with the magneto fully advamaul) 
when the induced voltage, c, is zero, and the 
contacts do not open this circuiit again uidll 
the maximum point on tho voltag(^ eurve has 
been passed. 

We can, therefore, assmno that tlu^ iiortion 
of tho voltage curve c, oporativi^ during this 
period of closure (and this part of tlu^ wavci in 
shaded in Fig. (>) is contributing to tins (*Htah- 
lishment of current in the <flosc‘d ]>rimary 
circuit, in accordance with, tho following law : 


e=n + 


Ldi 

dP 


. ( 2 ) 


whore i«mstantfmeous ourrant intliuu*d in ok»©d 
primaiy winding in amperes, 
ys-rosistanoe of primary in ohms, 

Ij» instantaneous self -induo tion of primary 
in henries, 

diJdt^^T&te of change of the primary ourtiiit 
at the instant under oonsideratioiiu 


Knowing the shape of tho induced 
wave on open circuit, it in a ndatively (msy 
matter, working from the fundamental 
equation (2), to apjdy a step by step method to 
determine the shape of the jirimary (uirrent 
curve, A third curve, showing tlu^ growth of 
the current in the primary during the p(*riod 
of closure, is added to Fig, 0, whilst Fig. 7 



gives two tyi>ical (mrrent <!urveH which have 
been oaloulatcd for the minimum and maxi- 
mum operating speeds of a magm^to. The 
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oscillograms giteu in Fig. 8, showing actual 
open circuit i)rimary voltage and primary 
current ■waves, should also ho of interest. 



(b) Primary current wave showing: value of 
Iq at a speed of 1000 r.p.m. 

Fia. 8. 

We are mainly concerned with the value 
of the primary current (Ig) at the moment 
of “ break ” ; that is, at the instant when 
the contacts are separated by the cam. The 
curve given in Fig. 9 shows how the value 
of I35 varies with the speed as measured by the 
sparks per minute, and 
it should be noted that 
the maximum value is 
closely approached at a 
low speed. Calling the 
self-induction of the 
primary at the moment 
of “ break ” L, then we 
have in the primary 
winding an amount of | 
electro - magnetic energy equal to JLaI^® 
joules.^ When the contacts separate, this 
■ energy is, as it were, projected with ex- 
treme suddenness into the secondary wind- 
ing at a greatly enhanced pressure, and a 
portion of it appears as heat liberated by the 

^ Actually, the current which is induced in the 
closed primary circuit reacts on the magnet flux, 
in accordance with Lenz's law, so as to prevent any 
substantial change in the value of the armature core 
flux during the period of closure (see Pig. 10). As 
the moment of break '' occurs somewhat heyond 
the position of zero flux, with the primary open- 
circiuted, it is obvious that the magnet flux is con- 
siderably distorted just prior to “ break,’*, in much 
the same way that a spring might be stretched by an 
applied force. 

So soon as the constraining influence is destroyed 
by the opening of the contacts, the magnet flux 
instantly re-establishes itself in the opposite direction 
in the armature core, thereby inducing a very rapid 
rise of pressure in the secondary. For dealing with 
the problem quantitatively it is convenient to con- 
sider the current Ij,, and the interlinking with the 
secondary winding of the flux (LIjj/S^)x 10* which 
this current is capable of generating. 


high-tension spark at the plug electrodes. The 
transfer of energy from primary to secondary 
occurs with extraordinary rapidity, by reason 
of the fact that the collapse and reversal of 
flux in the armature core (see Fig. lO) takes 
place in a very minute fraction of a second. 



The rate of transfer of energy from primary to 
secondary at “ break,” as well as the rate of voltage 
rise in the secondary, is naturally depeiuhuit on the 
rapidity with which the flux cu)llai)si‘H and reverses 
its direction. It has already been })oint(xl out that 
from a pure ignition standpoint it is desiralile to 
speed up the growth of voltage in the senjondaiy 
just as much as possible. The j)raetit5al aspect of 
this, as reflected in magneto dciign, is that it is 
vitally important to laminate oarefiilly the iron core 
which carries the windings, and eliminate from the 
magnetic circuit any solid metal parts that may have 
induced in them eddy currents which, by reacting 
on the rapidly changing flux, will tend to rc^tard this 
change. 

§ (7) How Flxjx Changes aeb probuoid 
BY Botatxon. — We shall now briefly consider 
the magnetic changes accompanying rotation, 
which give rise to an alternating voltage in 
the primary. In what follows it is, of course, 
assumed that both windings are continually 
open - circuited, the contact breaker being 
inoperative. 

(i.) Rotating Armature. Tyj)e.—hx this type 
of magneto an H armature, wound wdth 
primary and secondary, revolves in the space 
between two pole-pieces attached to the ends 
of a U-shaped permanent magnet, the length 
of air gap being from 0‘004'' to OdKHr. Fig. 11 
shows four positions of the armature, and the 
distribution of flux in eacdi case. 

In position No. 2, each pole-]>i(H!e eomph^toly 
embraces one end of the armature core, and the 
flux passing through the core is a maximum 
for this position. Aft(^^ tlu^ armature has 
rotated to position No. R, the flux has lunm 
but slightly reduced in value, and no mark(^d 
change occurs until position No. 4 is readuKl, 
Here the axis of the armature corc^ is at right 
angles to the magnetic axis, and the inagnot 
flux in passing from one pole to the other 
travels, for the most ])arb, thnmgh the polar 
ends of the armature core. That is. the flux 
passing through the armature <!ore is, at this 
moment, reduced to zero, and the armature is 
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commonly referred to as being in the “ dead- 
centre ” position. The slightest angular move- 



Flux through Armuture Core Flux through Armature Gore 
increasing. a Maximum. 



Position a Position 4 

Flux through Armature Core Flux through Armature Core , Zero. ! 

decreasing. Induced Voltage a Maximum. 

(Armature in Position of Dead Centre) 

Fig, 11. 

raent beyond this critical position of zero flux 
will cause a sudden reversal of flux in the 
armature core, for the reason that the polar 
ends on the armature core overlap the tips of 
the two fixed poles by a very slight amount — 
usually only 0-5 mm. on each side — which 
corresponds to about 1° of angular movement. 

It follows from this, therefore, that a very 
sudden reversal of flux in the armature core 
occurs every time the armature reaches the 
“ dead-centre ” position, which happens every 
half-revolution. This means that there are 
two flux*' reversals, and two peaks to the 
induced primary voltage wave, every revolu- 
tion. It is thus possible to close and open 
the primary circuit by means of the contact 
breaker twice every revolution, and thus 
generate two sparks. The curves given in 
Fig. 6 actually show four flux reversals and 
four sparks. They 
correspond, there- 
fore, to two revolu- 
tions of a rotating 
armature magneto 
designed to generate 
two sparks per revo- 
lution. 

(ii.) Polar Inductor 
Magneto . — This type 
of magneto is most 
commonly built as a 
4:-spark machine, and 
wo shall therefore 
deal with this con- 

lk)lar straction. The dis- 
Jnductor Magneto show- x- 
ing Magnetic (Jirciiit. tinctive feature of 
this design is that 
the armature core and windings are fixed, 
and the ret^^uisite flux reversals are pro- 
duced by a rotor which carries four iron 
polar inductors (see Fig. 12). These are 


carried by a shaft of non-magnetio material, 
and spaced 90° apart, the two inductors which 
are diametrically opposite one another being 
linked together to form, a pair. There are 
thus two pairs of inductors, and the construc- 
tion is such that one pair continually receives 
flux from the north pole of the magnet, whilst 
the other pair continually delivers flux to the 
south pole. Taking the inductors in the 
order in which they are arranged on the 
shaft, we can look upon them as being alter- 
nately north and south poles giving a constant 
X)oIe sequence of N-S-N-S. 

The arrangement of the magnetic circuit 
is indicated diagrammatically in Fig. 13, 
which shows the rotor in three different 
X^ositions, and the flux distribution in each 
case. It should be particularly noted that 
the laminated armature core carrying the 
windings is attached to the ends of two 
laminated members whose polar ends embrace 
the rotor at points 90° apart. In i)ositiDn 
No. 1, the flux is flowing from one inductor 
marked N, through the armature core from 
left to right, to one inductor marked 8. The 
flux in the armature core is a maximum for 
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Position 1, Position 3 Position 3 

Flux through windings Flux through windings Flux through windings 
,& Maximum. 2^cro. a. Maximum frevcrsod) 

Fig. 13. 

this position, and the other two inductors are 
inoperative. 

After the rotor has moved through 45° to 
position No. 2, a different state of affairs is 
created. The flux now completes its circuit 
between the N and 8 inductors, mainly 
through the pole faces of tho fixed laminated 
members which support the armature core, 
and the flux passing through tho latter is at 
this moment zero. We can speak of tho 
rotor as now being in tlu^ “ dead-coiitro ” 
Xiosition, and a very sudden reversal of flux 
in the armature core occurs immediately 
this position is passed. After another 45° 
movement, the armature core flux is again 
a maximum, hut in the ox)posito diroc^tion, as 
shown in position No. 3, dnd it is clear that 
there must be four positions of zero flux and 
thus four flux reversals in each revolution. 
It is therefore possible to close and open the 
primary circuit four times in each revolution, 
and thus obtain four high - tcixsion sparks. 
The curves given m Fig* 6 correspond to 
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one complete revolution of a magneto of this 

^ype- 

§ (8) The Functiok of the Cohdbhseb ani> 
ITS Bearing on the Phenomenon of Contact 
Arcing. — It has already been mentioned that 
a condenser is connected in parallel with the 
contacts which control the primary circuit, 
its main function being to eliminate the 
sparking which tends to occur at the moment 
of “ break.” Magneto condensers are made 
up of alternate layers of mica and tinfoil, the 
thickness of the mica plates ranging between 
0-001'' and 0*002". It is found desirable in 
practice, owing to the high voltage that is 
suddenly imposed on the condenser at each 
“ break ” and the necessarily thin sheets that 
have to be used to limit the size of the con- 
denser, to use ruby mica of the very best 
quality. The capacity of a magneto condenser 
ranges between 0-076 micro -farad in the case 
of a small single-cylinder machine to some- 
thing of the order of 0-25 micro-farad for a 
large multi-cylinder magneto. 

The peculiar property of a condenser in 
which we are interested arises from the fact 
that when a rapidly increasing voltage is 
applied to its terminals, a current will flow 
into the condenser, the value of this current 
being, at any moment, proportional to the 
rate of change of the applied voltage. That is 

... (3) 

where charging current in amperes, 

0= capacity of condenser in farads, 
dfi/£?^=rato of change of the voltage between 
the terminals of the condenser. 

So long as the voltage between the ends of the 
condenser remains constant (deldt^^O) no current will 
flow through it, and it behaves as a perfect insulator. 

Let us then consider what happens at the 
moment when the contacts begin to move 
apart. If there were no condenser, the current 
flowing between the two contact faces would 
tend to diminish, and corresponding to this 
change, a large E.M.E. of self-induction would 
be generated in the coil which would — in 
conformity with Lenz’s law — tend to maintain 
the current by producing an arc that would bo 
extended in length as the contacts moved 
apart. The arcing would not only rapidly 
bum, away the contacts, but in consequence 
of the primary current being prolonged in 
this way, the rate of change of the flux in 
the armature core would be very slow, and the 
secondary voltage correspondingly reduced in 
value. Without ‘the aid of a condenser, 
therefore, it is no exaggeration to say that it 
would be quite impossible to construct a 
satisfactory H.T. Magneto. 

The use of a condenser in parallel with the 
contacts does two things : 

(1) It eliminates arcing at the contact faces. 


(2) It speeds up the collapse and reversal of 
flux in the armature core, thus enabling the 
induced secondary voltage to reach a very 
high maximum. 

Briefly, the condenser enables these results 
to be achieved by absorbing the energy which 
would otherwise dissipate itself in the spark 
between the contacts, and so retarding the 
rate of growth of voltage between them for a 
very brief period of time, subsequent to the 
moment of break. If we concentrate our 
attention on the minute air gap between 
the opposing contact faces — and we are now 
considering gaps of the order of a few ten- 
thousandths of an inch only — we can, for the 
moment, neglect the rest of the circuit, and 
simply' look upon the contacts as two electrodes 
which are being rapidly separated. That is, 
the length of air gap is being very quickly 
increased, which means that the sparking 
voltage of the gap will also increase in value 
as the contacts move apart. In Fig. 14 we 



have indicated a hypothetical curve showing 
how the sparking voltage (Eg) increases with 
the gap-length for the minute gaps under con- 
sideration. 

It should be remarked that no very definite informa- 
tion appears to be available concerning the sparking 
voltage characteristics of very minute gaps, although 
the author is led to believe, from certain tests wliic:]it 
he has made, that in this case the sparking voltage de- 
pends greatly on the nature of the electrode niatx^rial. 
In the case of large gaps — in excess of 1 ram. k-ngth — 
it is generally agreed that the sparking voltage is not 
affected by the elcotrode material 

But as the contacts separate, a rapidly 
increasing voltage is set up between them by 
the collapsing magnetic field linked with the 
primary winding. A second curve, showing the 
growth of this voltage (.Ep), is added to Fig. 14. 
It is purposely shown, in diagram (a), to fall 
below the sparking voltage curve, to indicate 
the condition of sparkless operation of the 
contacts. Clearly, with this relationship be- 
tween the two curves, the actual voltage Ep 
will always he less than the sparking voltage 
Eg during the separation of the contacts. 
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and no sparking will therefore occur. ^ If the 
Es curve fell below the Ep curve, a spark would 
result, which would very quickly degenerate 
into an arc. This condition is represented in 
diagram (6). ■ 

Broadly speaking, the slope of the Ep curve at the 
origin is controlled by the capacity of the condenser. 
As this is increased in value, so the rate of voltage 
rise is reduced, and vice versa. The ideal case is 
depicted diagrammatioally in Mg. 15, wherein it is 
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assumed that at the very moment of “ break ” the 
whole current Ijj flowing through the contacts is, as 
it were, suddenly deflected from its path and made 
to flow into the condenser as a charging current. 
This corresponds to absolutely sparklesa operation of 
the contacts, and gives the rate of voltage rise at 
the moment of “break,” for equation (3) becomes 


dt G 


. (4) 


where Ib** primary current at “ brcfvk,” 

dEp/d<5**rate of voltage rise between contects 
at “ break,” 

O’w capacity of condenser in farads. 

Equation (4) shows at a glance how it is that bad 
contact arcing can be improved by using a larger 
condenser. The value of dE]?ldt is thereby reduced, 
and the inducsed voltage curve is brought into 
correct relation with the sparking voltage curve. To 
obtain the best results with a condenser of given 

^ It is rightly contended by several authorities that 
t-lu^ problem of securing sparkless operation of the 
(a)iitac.ts resolves itself into the prevention of the 
formation of an arc at the moment of separation. 
This view does not appear to be incompatible with 
th(^ theory of contact sparking set forth above. It 
is certain that the conditions obtaining at the con- 
tacts jnst prior to their separation have an important 
Ix^aring on th(‘, mattt^r, and sucth factors as the current, 
<‘onta(t. r('sistanc(^, and the temperature of the con- 
tac.t faces ar(^ of paramount importance. At high 
speeds the e.ontaet fae.(‘s mnst reach a very high 
t(nnp(‘rature, with the rc^sult tliat a certain amount of 
volatilisation is bound to occur. .Purthermoro, the 
electronic emission may not be unimportant. Both 
of thesci fa(‘.t(U‘a will tend to reduce the resistance of 
the gap, and correspondingly, the slope of the 
curve. If the heating on the contact faces is ex- 
cu'ssivo, tlic gap resistance may be so small as to 
cause the formation of an arc as soon as the contacts 
begin to move ajiart. It should bo noted, however, 
that E,, would be lu'gligible under such conditions, 
and ther(^f()re, in accordance with the sparking voltage 
theory, tlie relationship between E„ and would 
be such as to give bad contact arcing. 


capacity, it is necessary that the self-induction of 
the condenser circuit should be negligible, so that 
the current flowing into the condenser at the moment 
of separation of the contacts can instantly rise to 
its maximum value. 

§ (9) The Initiation of the High-tension 
Spark at “ Break.” — Let us now analyse 
what hai)pens when the high-tension spiark is 
initiated. We have, in so doing, to concern 
ourselves with what happens in a very minute 
fraction of a second — of the order of 
of a second — immediately following the first 
separation of the contacts. At the beginning 
of this period the armature — in the ease of a 
rotating armature type of magneto — is in the 
position shown in diagram I. in Fig. 1C, which 
is usually about 5° beyond the “ dead -centre ” 
position with the timing of the magneto fully 
advanced. The current Tjj is assumed to be 



Diagram I. Just before “Break” 



Diagram II. Just after “Break” 


Fig. ig. 

flowing in the primary winding at this moment, 
and tho path of the flux from N to S pole is 
distorted in the manner indicated in the 
diagram. 

Then very suddenly the contacts begin to 
move apart, and, assuming a sparkless break, 
tho primary current will, with extrom© 
rapidity, fall away to ssero in accordance with 
the first portion of the current wav© given in 
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Damped osoillctilon 
of Curren t betuisen 
Priniary & Condenser 
following "Bteah'‘ 


fiG. 17. 


Fig. 17. Correspondingly, tlie magnetic flux 
in the armature core instantaneously collapses 
and reverses its direction (see Fig. 10), because 
it should be particularly noted that during 
this brief period 
the magnet is 
tending all the 
time to send 
flux through the 
armature core 
in the opposite 
direction to that 
in which flux is 
actually flow- 
ing prior to 
“break.” The 
state of affairs 
indicated in diagrana II. in Fig, 16 is, there- 
fore, very q^uickly established, and by that 
time the H.T. spark will have been initiated, 
giving a small current in the secondary wind- 
ing which is so distributed (see diagram II.) 
as to retard the establishment of flux in the 
reverse direction. 

The rapid change of flux in the armature 
core induoes an E.M.F. in the secondary 
winding which rises to a very large value at a 
phenomenally rapid rate. Probably there is 
a period of voltage growth in the secondary* 
of the order of i-ij-jy.Virn of n* second before 
the spark begins. Buring this minute interval 
we can look upon the oom’plete secondary 
circuit comprising the winding, high-tension 
cable, and sparking plug as equivalent to a 
condenser of small capacity which is rapidly 
charged by the rising voltage. In effect, we 
have a small condenser of the equivalent 
capacity linked in parallel with the sparking 
plug electrodes (see Fig. 18), and when the 

Primary \ 

Distributed oapaolty in 
Secondnrn Circuit 

Fia. 18. 

voltage between the ends of this condenser 
reaches the sparking voltage of the gap Ej, 
the condenser instantly discharges itself across 
the gap and the spark is initiated. This first 
“ capacity ” component of the spark lasts 
for an infinitesimal period of time. It contains 
an ^amount of energy equal to CiEj**/2 joules, 
which is but a small fraction of the total 
energy liberated in the spark discharge. The 
capacity component is of an oscillatory 
nature, as high-frequency oscillations natur- 
ally occur in the local circuit formed between 
the spark gap and the equivalent condenser, 
when the latter discharges itself across the gap. 

If a magneto be connected to a rotary 
spark gap so that hy means of a rotating 
electrode the spark discharge can be spread 


over a considerable arc of a circle, the first 
capacity component will manifest itself as a 
single bright line discharge. This will be 
followed by a flamy and coloured discharge 
which subtends a considerable angle. It is 
this latter component of the spark whicli 
contains the bulk of the heat-energy liberated 
in the discharge, and it represents — subtracting 
the losses that occur during the transformation 
— the electro-magnetic energy stored in the 
primary winding as given by the formula 
LIb^/ 2, where L is the self-induction 'of the 
primary at “ break.” The total duration of 
the spark, in certain types of magnetos, may 
reach 0-003 second, and the general shape of 



the curve representing the spark-gap current 
is given in Fig. 19. 

§ (10) The Questioit of Spaek Energy.-— 
Recent research has demonstrated that, undei' 
ideal conditions, it is the first capacity com- 
ponent of the spark that causes ignition. The 
flamy portion, containing most of the heat- 
energy, which follows this, is of little value 
from a pure ignition standpoint. It has 
already been stated (see Fig. 2) that one of 
the main objects in magneto design should 
be to secure a secondary voltage wave- 
front which is as steep as possible, and, 
other things being eq[ual, this is one of the 
factors which determine the capabilities of a 
machine as a spark generator. 

It might be hastily assumed from this that 
there is no advantage in hawing a flamy 
portion of the spark which persists for a 
considerable period of time. This would be a 
wrong conclusion, because we have, so far, 
only considered the ideal operating conditions. 
In practice the conditions are freq[uently far 
from ideal, and it is these adverse conditions 
which really determine what the characteristics 
of a spark should be. 

At starting, for example, when everything 
is cold, the mixture enters the cylinder in the 
form of a mist, and it is easy to picture petrol 
globules of quite considerable diameter floating 
about in the air-stream that passes across the 
sparking-plug electrodes. Under these condi- 
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tiona it is reasonably certain that the heat- 
energy liberated by the flamy portion of the 
spark is efficacious in vaporising some of 
these globules, and thus producing in the 
plug gap a localised mixture of petrol and air, 
the ideal, which in turn is 
ignited by the capacity component of the spark. 

Considering the normal running condition of an 
engine, it is probably true that with the engine 
thoroughly warm and the carburettor functioning 
in a satisfactory manner, perfect ignition will occur 
so long as there is a spark. We are here faced with 
a state of affairs where the heat energy of the spark 
is not, per se^ of paramount importance, the capacity 
component being the master of the situation. Admit- 
ting this, however, it is important to note that there 
are factors operating— such as excessive leakage and 
distributed capacity in the high - tension circuit— 
which tend to prevent the occurrence of a spark by 
slowing up the rate of voltage rise in the secondary. 
To guard against imperfect ignition, due to either of 
these causes, it is therefore necessary to design 
any form of spark generator to liberate in its spark a 
considerable amount of energy, and quite apart from 
the question of ignition, per se, the magneto which 
gives the spark of greatest heat energy will, other 
things being equal, be best able to meet the adverse 
conditions imposed in practice. The spark energy 
curves for different forms of spark generator given 
in Fig. 20 should be of interest in this connection. 



§ (11) .Detailed Consid!eratxon oe some oe 

THE MORE IMPORTANT MaGNETO COMPONENTS. 
(L) Magnet . — The magnet is virtually the 
source of energy in a magneto. Its function 
is to maintain, in the armature core, a reason- 
ably constant magnetio flux, despite the 
excessive vibration and the wide variations in 
temperature to which the magneto is subjected 
in service. The criterion of magnetio quality 


of a magnet steel is given by the shape of that 
portion of the hysteresis loop shown as a 
continuous curve in 'Fig. 21. If the product 
(B X H) for the range of the demagnetising H, 
corresponding to the coercive force be 
plotted against TI, we obtain the chain-dotted 
curve in Fig. 21 which reaches a maximum 
point. The value of the ordinate of this 



second curve corresponding to the maximum 
point, called (BxH)j^, can be taken as a 
figure of merit when comparing the ohamoter- 
istics of different magneto magnets. 

The active flux density in th© magnet undor 
working conditions can be obtained from th© 
BH curve in Fig. 21 by drawing th© line OA 
through the origin, such that 
tan BOA = tan B 

== Reluctance of magnetic circuit. 
The ordinate AA^ then gives the flux density 
in the magnet. When calculating the value (>f 
the reluctance it is of course necessary to take 
into account the armature reaction ^ diu^ to the 
primary current, whicih prodiujes an e<puvalent 
reluctance many times greater than the reluct- 
ance of the air gai)s and armature core circuit. 
In a rotating armature typo of magneto with 
tungsten steel magnets the total roliniiatuu^ 
is approximately equivalent to a <lcmagnciiHing 
force (H) of Sf), giving a flux density in the 
magnet of from 6000 to 7000 lines i)er h<\. <nn. 

Most magnets used by British manufacturm-s ant 
made from a steel oontalniug about B per cf'Ut of 
tungsten. The rematutnee (Bjd varuts over a range 
of from 9000 to H,()()0, oorntsponding to which tho 
ooeroive force (Ho) niay lie anywhent b<divv<‘(*u 55 
and 70. A magnet of good av('rag(t quality wonid 
have th© following characteristics : 

10 , 000 , 

Hg-60, 

(Bxli:)j^«~^250,000. 

It is not considered desirable to \is(t a magnet that lias 
a coercive force loss than 04, or for whihdi the vtdiut 
of (BxH)j^ is k'Hs than 220, (MK). The seetion and 
length of th© magnet dt'pend on tiui design factors of 
the magneto. In the cas<‘ of a small singlc-ciyliiuler 
^ See “ Dynamo Blcctric Miudilnery,"’ § (5). 
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magneto, tlie cross- section of tlie steel may be as low 
as 4 sq. cm., whilst on a large multi-cylinder machine 
this figure may be increased to 10 sq. cm. The 
length may vary from 16 cm. to 32 cm. 

(ii.) Pole-pieces and Armature Gore Circuit . — 
The rate at which the flux in the armature core 
changes at “ break ” is a factor of paramount 
importance in determining the efficiency of a 
magneto as a spark producer. The creation 
of eddy currents in the pole-pieces or armature 
core circuit, during the period of rapid flux 
change, should therefore be avoided as far as 
possible. Eddy currents, by their reaction, 
not only retard the flux change, but are 
detrimental to the extent that they waste a 
considerable portion of the energy stored 
electromagnetically in the primary, during 
the period of transfer to the secondary circuit. 
The ideal state of affairs, from this stand- 
point, would be an air circuit for conducting 
the magnetic lines, but this is impracticable 
because of its magnetic inefficiency. 

One of the most important innovations introduced 
by British magneto designers is the use of laminated 
magnet pole- pieces in i)laco of the solid cast-iron poles 
standardised by the Germans. A change of this 
kind, keeping other factors the same, causes a con- 
siderable increase in the spark energy, and greatly 
improves the low- speed performance, as determined 
by the fact that the minimum speed at which regular 
sparking occurs across standard gaps is considerably 
reduced. The majority of British magnetos are 
provided with laminated pole-pieces, and it will be 
found that, in general, these machines give a better 
performance than the oorresponding types provided 
with solid pole- pieces, despite the fact that it has 
been possible to use on the laminated pole machines 
considerably less magnet steel, for reasons that have 
already been indicated. 

Experiments which the author has made show 
that it is a distinct advantage to use as thin a lamina- 
tion as practical considerations will permit. A 
thickness of 0<016 in. is recommended. It is 
unfortunate that the conventional H armature 
core cannot be entirely laminated. The end cheeks, 
between which the laminated centre portion is 
clamped, are of necessity made of solid material, and 
the eddy currents generated in them undoubtedly 
produce a detrimental effect. One of the strong 
arguments in favour of a polar inductor type of 
magneto is that the complete armature core circuit 
can be entirely laminated, and in a recent design 
of multi-cylinder machine the revolving inductors 
and pole- pieces are also laminated. 

It is interesting to note that — other things 
being equal — the spark energy at a given 
speed is approximately proportional to the 
square of the flux produced in the armature 
core hy the magnet at that speed, when both 
windings are open - circuited. In a rotating 
armature type of magneto the active flux in 
the armature core may vary between 25,000 
lines for a small single- cylinder machine to 
50,000 or 60,000 lines for a large multi-cylinder 
magneto. A polar inductor magneto operates 


with a lower average armature core flux 
(owing to the greater magnetic leakage in this 
design), and the figure usually ranges between 
20,000 and 25,000 lines for large 4-spark 
multi-cylinder machines. 

(iii.) Armature Windings. — ^In a typical H 
form of magneto armature enamelled copper 
wire is used for both primary and secondary, 
the primary being wound next to the core, 
and the secondary on top of the primary. 
Varnished paper, silk, and cambric are used 
for insulating the successive layers from one 
another and from the core. Wire of 0-028 in. 
diameter is frequently used for the primary, 
whilst the secondary wire may be as fine as 
0-0032 in. diameter. The primary turns range 
between 150 and 200, and the ratio of turns is 
of the order of 50 : 1. The resistance of the 
primary is always less than 1 ohm. After 
winding, the secondary is completely en- 
veloped in insulation, and the whole armature 
is finally bound tight with special cotton tape. 
A varnishing and baking process is then applied 
to ensure that the windings are effectively 
sealed with a hard coat of varnish, so as to 
prevent the possibility of moisture penetrating 
into them. 

(iv.) Contact Breaker. — ^Next to the armature, 
the contact breaker is probably the most vital 
component part of a magneto. Dealing firat 
with the rotating armature magneto, the con- 
tact breaker is always secured to the end of 
the armature by a single steel screw which 
serves to make a connection between the in- 
sulated end of the primary and the block on 
the contact breaker base, which carries the 
insulated and adjustable contact screw. A 
steel spring-controlled lever is free to oscillate 
on a bearing, and this carries at one extremity 
the other contact which is earthed through the 
control spring. The two contacts are normally 
brought together by the force of the spring, 
and they are separated when the fibre heel, 
secured to the other end of the lever, comes 
into contact with one of the steel cams fixed 
inside the housing (called the cam ring) that 
surrounds the revolving contact breaker. 

In Pig. 22 we see the details of the contact 
breaker fitted to the B.T.H. type of magneto. 
A plain lever arm is used in this design, and 
the bearing comprises a stout fibre bush, 
mounted on the contact breaker base, which 
fits into a highly polished hole in the lever. 
In another design, very extensively used, the 
lever has a projecting pin which fits into a 
fibre bush mounted in a recess in the base of the 
contact breaker. The cams may either be 
two separate segments, attached by screws 
to the cam ring, or they may be ground out 
of a single ring. This latter construction finds 
favour amongst British designers, and has a 
great deal to recommend it from a manufactur- 
ing standpoint. 
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In a polar inductor magneto tlie contact 
lever does not revolve, hut is actuated by a 
rotating cam secured to the end of the rotor 



spindle, as shown in Fig. 23, This construc- 
tion has many advantages over that shown 
in Fig. 22, and the chief of those is that a 
lubricated metal bearing can be substituted 
for the fibre bush bearing adopted in the latter 
design. The steel lever actually carries a 



bronze bush which works on a steel pin rigidly 
secured to the contact breaker base. The 
bearing pin has an axial hole into which a 
small oiled lubricating wick is pushed. The 
oil finds its way to the bearing surface through 
radial holes drilled in the bearing pin. 

It is standard practice to use a platinum 
iridium alloy for the contacts, these beiftg 
electrically welded to steel screws. The alloy 
contains from 15 per cent to 25 per cent of 
iridium. Iridium is added to harden the 
metal so that it will withstand the severe 
hammer blows at high speeds. It is fairly 
common practice to work with a maximum 
contact gap of 0-012 in., and the control 
spring is designed to give a pressure between 
the contacts of from IJ to 2 lbs. The great 
majority of manufacturers use a platinum 
iridium contact tip which is 3-7 mm. diameter 
and 1 mm. thick. It is worth noting that at 
high speeds the current flowing through the 


contacts, prior to break, may reach 5 or 6 
amperes. 

(v.) Distributor.— mhe distributor is made of 
a moulded insul«ating material, containing 
rubber, to which the name Stabilito was given 
by the Germans when they first produced this 
composition many years ago. Until com- 
paratively recent times, it has been standard 
practice to use a carbon spring - controlled 
brush which, by revolving inside a circular 
recess in the distributor, makes contact be- 
tween the end of the secondary and each 
distributor segment, in proper sequence. 
Although this method of distribution is still 
extensively used, British magneto designers 
have introduced a design of distributor in 
which there is no rubbing contact, the high- 
tension current in each spark discharge leaping 
across a small air gap (usually about O-OIS in. 
long) interposed between the tip of a rotating 
electrode and each metal segment. This 
design of distributor — called a spark-gap type 
— enables a protruding form of segment to be 
used, which eliminates the possibility of arcing 
taking place on the surface of the insulation. 
It is, however, vitally important to ventilate 
a distributor of this type thoroughly, so that 
the deleterious products of ionisation generated 
inside the distributor by the sparking may be 
quickly expelled into the outside air. This 
is usually done by fixing a fine mesh, gauze 
window either in the front or side of the 
distributor. 

A spark-gap typo of distributor onabloa a safety 
spark gap of tho rotatory form to bo readily in- 
corporated in its construction. When a carbon 
distributor brush is used, the safety spark gap is 
always fixed inside the magneto, in suoh a position 
that tho products of ionisation cannot readily escape. 
The ozone and nitric acid slowly produced in this way 
have a detrimental effect on adjacent steel and in- 
sulating parts. In the ease of the rotary safety 
gap those products are ohurnod up with the air 
inside tho distributor, and expelled through the gauze 
ventilation window provided. Fig. 24 gives details 



of a modern design of spark-gap distributor with 
rotary safety spark gap, as used in a well-known 
British magneto. 

The use of a spark gap in tho distributor is 
beneficial from an ignition standpoint, as it enables 
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the magneto to contend more surely with excessive 
^lag leakage. If a carbon brush be used, the end of 
the secondary winding will be connected directly to 
the sparking plug during the infinitesimal period of 
voltage growth in the secondary following “ break,” 
with the result that a low resistance plug will cause 
a rapidly increasing leakage current to flow through 
the plug during this period, and before the passage 
of^ the spark This current, flowing in the secondary 
winding, will react on the rapidly changing magnetic 
field and retard its change. Consequently, the rate 
of voltage rise in the secondary will be retarded, and 
the voltage may, under certain conditions, not attain 
to the sparking voltage of the gap. 

The mere introduction of a spark gap has the effect 
of virtually insulating the secondary winding from 
the rest of the circuit during this period of voltage 
growth, and the 
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steepness of the volt- 
age wave - front is 
thus unaffected by 
leakage in the ex- 
ternal circuit.^ The 
curve given in Fig, 
25 is of interest in 
this connection. It 
shows the rise 


voltage that occurs across a spark gap (ZJ connectec 
to a magneto and having in parallel with it a resist 
anoe of 112,000 ohms, when a small auxiliary gap (1)— 
corresponding to the distributor spark gap— is intro 
duoed in series with it. A small gap only 0 -02 in. lon^ 
had the effect, under these conditions, of increasinjE 
the voltage across the main gap (ZJ from 2200 t( 
3800. 


§ (12) Installing a Magneto in Seevioe. — 
A magneto is driven from the crank-shaft of 
the engine through suitable gearing, which 
gives a ratio dependent on the number of 
engine cylinders and the number of sparks 
generated during each revolution of the 
magneto shaft. It is desirable to interpose 
some form of flexible coupling in the drive to 
protect the revolving part in the magneto 
from undue stress that may result either from 
faulty alignment or large acceleration forces. 

The gear ratio can be calculated as follows : 


where 


Gear ratio = 

Crank-shaft speed 2Y’ 

X=number of engine cylinders, 

Y “number of sparks generated during each 
revolution of the magneto shaft. 


This formula is true only for a ^-stroke or 4-cycle 
engine. Thus a 4-oylinder 2-spark magneto would 
bo driven at crank-shaft speed, whilst a 12-cylinder 
4-spark magneto would run at one and a half times 


1 It 18 also proMble, more particularly in the case 
of a magneto giving a period of open c'ircun, whicl 
m a srnall fraction of the period of closed circuit, thal 
the introduction of a_ spark gap in the distributoi 
IS beneficial m that it quenches the high-tensior 
spark, and thus eliminates the damping effect thal 
wiujesult from current lingering in the secondarj 


engine speed. In the case of a 2-stroke 2-cyolo 
engine we have 

X 

Gear ratio 

After the magneto has been mounted on 
engine platform it is necessary to “■ time ” it 
with respect to the engine before lightcuiing 
the driving shaft coupling. Tliis ojXMutiou 
consists in bringing the driving shaft and tlu^ 
magneto spindle into proper angular ndatiou 
with one another, so that the following tM>n- 
ditions are fulfllled : 

(1) The distributor brush or electrode must 
be opposite a distributor segment which may 
he called No. 1, and the high-tension lead 
connected to the corresponding distributor 
terminal should be coupled to the sparking 
plug in No. 1 cylinder. 

(2) With the timing lever of the magn(‘to 
in the fully advanced position the contavtn 
should be just on the point of separating when 
the piston in No. 1 cylinder is removed, from 
the end of its compression stroke by an amount 
which corresponds to from 20'" to 35"^ of angular 
movement of the crank -shaft. The exact 
“ angle of advance ” will depend on the design 
of the engine. If correctly timed, the moment 
of “ break ’ will occur, with the timing lever 
fully retarded, when No. 1 piston is at the 
end of its stroke. Two wiring diagrams for 
a 4-oylinder magneto, corresponding to oloek- 
wise and anti-clookwiae rotation, are given in 
Fig. 26. These diagrams indicate the order 



in which the distributor terminals should b© 
connected to the four sparking plugs to give 
a firing sequence of 1 -3-4-2, these numbers 
indicating the order in which the cylinders are 
atranged side by side, but not the order of the 
distributor terminals. 

§ (13) Repeesentative British Macjnetos 
DESCEIBED,— One of the great comnuTcial 
achievements of recent years has Ixxm the 
establishment of a British Magneto Industrv' 
It is therefore proposed to describe in soino 
little detail two well-known tyj)eH, repn^s^^nta- 
tive of the two distinct classes of magneios 
already discussed, which have, in rocemt yeans, 
been developed to a very high degree of 
perfection in this country. 

(i.) The M.-L. Light-weight Magneto of the 
Motating Armature Class, Type This is 
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a liglit-weight magneto, suitable for medium- 
sized engines up to 90 mm. bore. It is built 
for 3-, 4-, and* 6-cylmder engines, and is 
specially designed to give easy starting and 
efficient high-speed operation. In the case of 
a 4-cylinder engine it is capable of giving a 
slow-running speed of 75 r.p.m. The detailed 
internal design of the 4 -cylinder machine 
(Type G 4) is revealed in Fig. 27, which gives 
a sectional view of the machine. 

In this design the laminated pole-pieces are 
riveted to an aluminium body casting, to 
hold them in place, and the magnet fits 
tightly on to the pole-pieces, being secured 
by two screws which pass into suitable 
bosses on the main casting. There is a 
separate end-plate carrying one of the ball- 
bearings, attached to the main body casting 
by screws at the 
driving end of the 
machine, and the 
usual form of inspec- 
tion cover is mounted 
upon this. At the 
other end, a brass 
end - plate, carrying 
the other ball-bear- 
ing, spigots into the 
bore in the main cast- 
ing, and is attached 
to it by means of 
screws. This end- 
plate has an annular 
projection which is 
carefully machined 
inside to receive the 
steel cam ring, to 
which is attached the 
timing lever, and on 
the end of which the 
contact breaker cover, made of moulded 
insulating material, is held in place by a stout 
leaf spring. 

The distributor is of the spark-gap type, 
but of unique design, in that the main body 
is made of aluminium. The moulded insula- 
tion terminals are mounted separately on the 
front face of the metal distributor housing. 
Each terminal has a conical end, which projects 
into the space formed in the metal housing, 
and a central nickel rod protrudes from the 
end of the cone to form the distributor electrode. 
The high-tension current has to pass, at each 
discharge, between the tip of the metal elec- 
trode carried by the distributor rotor, and the 
inner face of the circular electrode fitted to 
each terminal. The safety spark gap is of the 
rotary type, and is indicated in Fig. 27. A fine 
mesh gauze window is fitted in the centre 
of the metal distiibutor housing to provide 
adequate ventilation. 

One special feature of the design, first adopted by 
the M.-L. Company, is worthy of note. The two 


cams, instead of being separate units attached to a 
cam ring, as in all Gorman dosigns,^re formed out of 
a hardened steel ring which itself forms the cam 
ring. The active faces of the cams arc ground to 
a high degree of accuracy. This design is a distinct 
improvement on the use of separate cams, as it 
enables the two contact gaps, as well as tlie intervals 
between successive “ breaks,” to bo made more 
closely alike. 

There are several other designs of type “ Q ” 
magnetos on the Britisli market, and although these 
may differ somewhat as regards their detailed 
design — the Watford magneto, for example, is pro- 
vided with solid pole- pieces and a carbon brush type 
of distributor — they ai’e all interchangeable on an 
engine, as the main overall dimensions standardised 
by the British Engineering Standards Association *■ 
for the typo “ G ” magneto are closely worked to 
by all the British manufacturers. In some of these 


designs the laminated poles are cast into the 
aluminium body, being first scoured to a gun- 
metal base plate provided with substantial bossc's 
for taking the fixing screws. uuinubud.iin'r 

in particular uses a single unit aluminium dic- 
cast d)ody, in which design both tlu^ driving 
and distributor end -plates arc oast int(^gral with 
the body. This gives an cxcelkmt nu^ohanical 
construction. 

(ii.) The> B.T,H. Polar hiductor Magneto— 
Type, “AF.” — This is a 4-spark macdiitio, 
working on the polar inducjtor principle^ which 
is standardised for 8- and 12-eylind(‘r ctigiruNS. 
It finds its chief application on largo H- an<l 
12-oylinder aero engines. 17ie two dcwigim 
differ from one another only in rcspcMd. of tlu^ 
number of distributor terminals, atid tlio in- 
ternal gear ratio, which is 2 : I in the case of the 
8-cylinder machine (Typo AV 8 S) and 3 : 1 for 
the 12-cylmder machine (Typjc AV 12 8). The 

5 See British Fmnneering Standards Oonmitim 
Report on British Standard Jn-memions ot Maunrtm 
M Atdomobile and Aircraft Purposes, Sept. 11)17, 
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12-oylinder mgdel, illustrated in Fig, 28, is 
the only 12-oylinder magneto manufactured in 
this country. 

We have already dealt with the peculiar 
form of magnetic circuit embodied in this 



Fig. 28. — B.T.B. 12-cylincler Polar Inductor Magneto 
(Typo AV). 


design, by means of which it is possible to 
secure four reversals of armature core flux 
during each revolution of the rotor, and thus 
a corresponding number of high - tension 


Taking the maximum onink-shaft npiM^d to lu* 
2200 r.p.m., the maximuru numlM^r of spiirks 
per minute ro(|uired foi bnici<‘at iguitifui 
would bo 13,200--™that is, 220 p(‘r stM-uml 

The detailed constnietion can in* rcatlily 
understood by referring to Fig, 20, which 
illustrates a magneto in the tliHinanthHl con- 
dition, The rotor assernhly is a thorou.yhly 
sound mechanical construction, -(‘om prising 
a ** straight-through ” shaft nuule of 2o ptn* 
cent non-magnetio uicktd stt^d, on to wiu<’h 
the two polar iiiductors an'- limi [)rcsHf'(l anti 
then finally riveted. The annular port inn 
of each inductor revolves with very lint' elt'.ir' 
anoe inskle the corrcspt aiding polt'-piect' which 
is spigoted and screwed to tlut main body 
casting, known aii the induettir htaiHing. 
The latter is usually made of gun metal, anti 
four tappeti holes are prtividetl in tht; hase 
for receiving the lixing Hcnm’s. 

The armature ctire is pmvidtHl with twti 
metal flanges to form a spool for receiving 
the primary atwl secoiitlary windings. The 
condenser is mounted on top of this apt ad, 
and the combinatitin of ct»re, wintUngs, anti 
condenser forms a deflnita sub-amenibly. 
This can be readily removed from the magneto 
by simply withdrawing tli© two scrc'ws which 
secure the ends of the armature etire to the 


Fig. 29. — Components of B.T.H. Xtelar Inductor Magneto (Typo AV). 



sparks. Any of these magnetos (whether 
built for 8- or 12-cylmd6r working) is capable 
of producing regular sparking across standard 
three-point test gaps set to discharge at 8500 
volts over the following speed range : 

%“nrtr ItotorSpeod. 

Minimum . . 400 100 r.p.m. 

Maximum . . 16,000 4000 „ 

The upper limit allows a safe margin, even in 
the case of a 12-cyIinder engine requiring six 
sparks for each revolution of the crank-shaft. 


two laminated vortical poh^s that art' rivi'tt'tl 
to the inductor housing. A nuvt'l ft»rm td 
condenser is list'd, as the ali.<u‘nal(^ plalca <d 
mica and tinfoil are of rectangular .shape, and 
no rivets arc used in attaching tin* linhdl 
sheets to the contact platt's. 

One of the distinctivt^ featurt's of thin dt'jdgu 
is the manner in %vhich the varioim component i 
have been grouped to form diHlinct hu1»- 
assemblies, which greatly facilitatcH tht' work 
of dismantling and asHemhUng a machine. 
In the case of the gt'-ar-vvhetd which rt'volvt'fi 
behind the distributor, this has fixed to it a 
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tubular steel spindle which revolves in a 
journal bearing. The stem of the distributor 
electrode insulator is a sliding fit inside the 
tubular spindle, and carries at its inner end 
a small carbon pick-up brush which bears 
lightly on a contact, moulded in a block of 
insulation embracing the armature. The end 
of the high tension winding is connected to 
this stationary contact, so that current passes 
from it to the pick-ux) brush, and thence 
through the rotor stem to the distributor 
electrode. The whole combination of gear- 
wheel, spindle, bearing, and rotor forms a dis- 
tinct unit, which is attached to the aluminium 
distributor end-x)late by means of screws. 

The distributor is of the spark-gap type, 
and the high tension cables are secured in 
radial holes by means of steel-pointed screws 
(with insulated heads) accessible from the 
front of the distributor. As on all aeroxdane 
magnetos, there is a centre terminal which 
makes contact with a trailing electrode dis- 
placed from the main electrode by about 30° 
in a backw'ard direction, being insulated from 
it. The centre terminal is connected to a 
separate hand-operated magneto when starting. 
The contact breaker is mounted underneath 
the distributor, the contact lever being 
actuated by a four-point cam mounted on the 
end of the rotor shaft. The details of this 
particular design of contact-breaker mechanism 
are clearly shown in Fig. 23. A. P. y. 
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Magneto-bleotrio Maohinb : a generator 
the magnetic field of which is produced by 
permanent magnets. See “Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” § (3). 

Magnitograph : an instrument devised to 
give a continuous record of changes in the 
earth’s magnetic field. See “Magnetism, 
Terrestrial, Observational Methods.” 

Magnetometer : an instrument for measur- 
ing magnetic fields. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (2) (ii.). 

Magnetometer Methods : use of, for the 
determination of the magnetic properties 
of rods and bars. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and the Properties of Materials,” 
§ (23). 

Magnetomotive Poroe. The difference be- 
tween the magnetic potentials at two points 
is called magnetomotive force. It measures 
the work done in moving unit positive 
magnetic pole from the power at lower 
potential to that at higher on the assump- 
tion that the potentials are not altered by 
the motion. 

Magneton : a name given by Weiss to his 
postulated fundamental unit of magnetic 
moment of the molecule of ferromagnetic 
substances. See “ Magnetism, Modem 
Theories of,” § (1) (iii.). 

Magnetos : Components and types of. See 
“ Magneto, The High-tension,” § (5). 
Polar Inductor Type : a magneto in which 
the armature is fixed, the flux changes 
being produced by a rotor carrying miag- 
neto polar inductors. See ibid. §§ (7) (ii.) 
and (14). 

Rotating Armature Type. See %bid. §§ (7), 
(14). 
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MAGNETS, METHODS OF DESIGN, AND 
PREDETERMINATION OF PERMANENT 

The following notation is used throughout 
this article: 

The Notation 

B=flux density. 

=> total flux. 

H~ magnetising force. 

V —difference of magnetic potential. 

K= magnetic conductance. 

g= magnetic conductance per unit zone width 
(conductance factor). 

§ (1) IiTTRODUOTiON. — The function of a 
permanent magnet is to maintain a magnetic 
field in some part of space outside its own 
volume. When a magnet is required which 
will maintain a held of specified configuration, 
the problem of its design arises. To test any 
proposed design it is essential to be able to 
calculate the field when the dimensions of the 
magnet and the properties and state of its 
material are given. Evershed ^ bases the 
solution of these problems on the demagnetising 
part of the BH curve of the material of the 
magnet. Fig, 1 (a) gives a typical demagnetisa- 
tion curve for a magnet steel. 



(a) (b) 

Fig. 1. 


§ (2) The Fundamental Relations. — Con- 
sider now a ring of the steel in question which 
has been magnetised to saturation and has 
its maximum remanent flux density after the 
removal of the magnetising force. 

Let ODPE (Fig. 2) represent the demagnetisa- 
tion part of the BH curve. The remanent 
flux density of the ring is represented by OD 
and is a maximum for the material. 

Now let an actual magnet be treated in 
the same way ; its remanent flux density will 
be less than the maximum because of the 
effect of the ends which exert a demagnetis- 
ing force (say) on the material of the 
magnet. 

^ The methods described in this article are those 
given by S. Evershed in his paper “ Permanent 
Magnets in Theory and Practice,” J. Inst. El. Eng. 
Mil 780-825. 


Let PN in the figure represent this remanent 
flux density B^,, then the flux density has been 
reduced from OD to PN by a demagnetising 
force ON. Thus ON represents Hg, the de- 
magnetising force due to the poles. 

Now consider the case of a magnet in which 
both and the flux density B^ are uniform 



throughout. Let A he the area of its cross- 
section, L the length between the poles, d> the 
total flux across the air gap, V the magneto- 
motive force or magnetic potential difference 
between the poles, and K the magnetic con- 
ductance of the field outside the steel. 

Then the energy in the external field is 


<J>V/87r. 

But 


#=:Bo.A. 

• (1) 

and 

o 

il 


or 

V=:H,L. . . . 

. (2) 

Hence 

A$V=glBAxLA. . 

- (3) 


Thus the energy in the external field is 
equal to BoH^/Stt multiplied by the volume 
of the steel. Also 


A_ 

V“l/ L~ 


(4) 


With the help of (3) and the demagnetisa- 
tion curve, a magnet can be designed to fulfil 
a specified requirement. Similarly from (4) 
and the demagnetisation curve the field of a 
magnet of given dimensions, material, and 
state can be predetermined. 

The above equations can bo put into a more 
general form thus. Consider a tube of induction 
passing between two points P^, (Fig. 2a) on the 
opposite poles of a magnet, outside the magnet 
by the path PiQP 2 > inside by the path PiRPg. Let 
dtSi be the section, of the tube, cr-^ the surface density 
of the magnetisation, and the potential at Pj, 
with similar symbols for these quantities at 
Let B be the flux density, 4> the total flux. Then 
the energy in the tube PiQPi“|<riciSi(Vi- Vg). 

® See “ Electrostatic Field, Properties of,” § (6), and 
1 Magnetic Hysteresis.” 
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Also |cri(2Si=«|£r2clS2 = (l/87r)Bf^S, whore B and dB 
relate to a section of the tube in the magnet. Hence 
the energy in tho external tubo~(l/87r)(Vi- V 2 )B(iS. 

Again, let x be the distance from measured along 
the tube in tho magnet of any point R; H is the 



demagnetising force at R duo to distributions on the 
poles at potentials Vj and V 2 . Hence - Vg = f Hdx, 
the integration extending round the tube. 

Thus the energy in the external tube PiQPa is 
(l/87r)Bdfey’H(fa?, or, since BdS is constant along tube, 
energy in external tubo==(l/87r)y'BHdS(ia;. 

Hence total external energy «=(l/87r)yy*BH(iSda;, tho 
integration extending throughout the magnet, while 
the total external flux is given by 

<E>«=/B cos edS, 

tho integration extending over the surface of tho 
magnet, and e being the angle between tho direction 
of B and the outward drawn normal. We also have 

<|> 

In the case in which the flux density is constant 
within the magnet these equations reduce to those 
already given. 

§ (3) Data for Design. — In the following, 
tho magnet is assumed to have been fully 
magnetised. Permanent magnets are, however, 
seldom used in this condition. A percentage 
reduction in strength, depending on the use 
for which the magnet is intended, is almost 
always advisable. The figures taken for the 
flux and potential diflerence in the required 
field, which are the data for the design, must 
therefore include an allowance for the differ- 
ence between the maximum and the working 
strength of the magnet, so that the magnet 
as designed and fully magnetised and then 
reduced by the given percentage will fulfil the 
required purpose. 

§ (4) Uniform Flux Density. — First con- 
sider an ideal case — ^the design of a magnet of 
uniform cross-sectional area, with no leakage 
between the limbs, which is to maintain a 
uniform field of strength h in the air-gap 
between the parallel faces, each of area S, of 
two soft iron pole pieces, distance g apart. 
The reluctivity of soft iron being small, the 
magnetic potential is assumed to be uniform 
throughout each pole piece. This is practically 
justifiable provided the flux density be not 
excessive. 

The external field of the magnet consists 
of (1) the uniform field A— the useful field — 


extending throughout the volume Sp, (2) the 
rest of the field. 

Let tI)w(=AS) be the flux in (1) and the 
flux in (2) and let d? +■ d> 3 ,. 

Let V( =hg) be the known potential difference 
between the pole pieces. 

Then <ktt = K„.V, 

cP^ = K^. V, 

where and are the known conductances 
of the fields (1) and (2) respectively, deduced 
from the dimensions and form of the terminal 
pole pieces. Then d = -l-Kj,)V is known. 
Equation (3) gives LA=d>V/BH=the volume 
of the magnet. Taking any flux density B^, 
less than the remanent value, make A=:tl>/Bi. 
If Hi bo the value of H corres|)onding to Bj, 
given by the demagnetisation curve, make 
L=:V/Hi. Then A and L are the oross-seoHon 
and mean length of the required magnet. 

§ (5) The Economic Maonet.— -T he ener^ 
of the magnetic field of the ideal magnet "is 
cpV/Stt ergs and the volume of the magnet is 
4>VyBH. If B, and consequently H, be fixed 
the volume is proportional to the energy in 
the field to be maintained. The product 
BH is a measure of tho energy in the field 
which unit volume of the magnet is capable 
of maintaining. This varies with B in 
the manner shown by the curve in Fig. 1 {b), 
derived from tho demagnetisation curve. The 
maximum value of BH is B^H^. In many 
cases economy of space and steel is of import- 
ance. In these cases B should bo taken equal 
to B^. Then the dimensions of the magnet of 
least volume — the economic magnet — which 
meets tho requirement defined by and V 
will be Ag=:<b/Bg and L^^ — V/Hg. 

A more complex field than that defined in 
§ (4) involves merely more labour in evaluating 
<I> and V and nothing else. 

§(C) Predetermination of PiELD.-*-Th6 
problem of predetermining the field of the 
ideal magnet of given dimensions is treated as 
follows. Equation (4) gives 

where is the terminal magnetic con- 

ductance of the magnet and may bo estimated 
from the dimensions of the terminal apparatus. 
Since L and A are known, the ratio Ji/H. can 
be evaluated. Find the point on tho de- 
magnetisation curve for which B/ll has this 
value and let the co-ordinates of this point 
represent and Then and 

V ssHjL and the field is determined. 

By drawing a curve oonneoting B/H with 
B, the data for which may be derived from 
the demagnetisation curve, the determination 
of tho particular flux density for which B/H 
has a given value is made easier. A curve 
connecting B/H with H is also helpful. 
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§ (7) Leakage. — In the above ideal case 
it lias been assumed that there is no leakage 
between the limbs of the magnet, and that the 
flux density in the core is uniform. Leakage is 
unavoidable in practice, and as magnet steel is 
supplied in bars of uniform cross-section, the 
flux density in a magnet must vary. This 
fact must therefore be taken into considera- 
tion both in design and predetermination. 

In an actual magnet the flux density varies 
from a maximum at the neutral section to a 
minimum at the ends. The value of BH 
varies correspondingly. The average value 
of BH in each limb must be less than its 
maximum value. Hence the dimensions of 
an actual magnet can never be so favourable 
to economy of steel as those of the ideal 
magnet of § (5). Design must aim at the 
highest average BH in the whole magnet 
consistent with the imposed condition of 
uniform sectional area. If be the 

maximum value of BH, it is found in practice 
* that when a magnet is so designed that the 
average value of H in the steel is not very 
different from H^ the range of variation in 
flux density is most favourable for economy 
of steel. Examination of the curve in Fig. 1 (6) 
supports this; for BH is a maximum when 
H = Hg, so that the actual and percentage 
change in BH for a finite small change in H is 
smaller when the average of H over this range 
is Hg than when it has any other value. 

§ (8) Varying Flux Density. — Let us 
estimate the dimensions of an economic 
magnet which will fulfil some energy require- 
ment, #V, and with the data thus obtained 
find out what the magnet will do. Guided 
by these results, make any corrections in the 
size of the magnet as may be necessary. The 


</>a from which is obtained A2 = (d) 
Proceeding in this way final values for A and 
(f) are obtained- after a few approximations, 
making A = ($ -f 0)/Bg. 

§ (9) Use of Ratio Equation. — Having 
thus got L and A for the magnet and the 
conductance of the leakage paths from 
limb to limb, assume that the leakage con- 
ductance is equivalent to a fictitious conduct- 
ance aK<, connected across the ends of the 
magnet, a being a fraction. The ratio equa- 
tion (4) becomes B/H = (L/A)(K^, -fK^j + aKc). 
Referring to the demagnetisation curve, let 
Ha be the value of H which gives B/H the 
above ratio. Then V =Ha . L and <P„ = V . K^, 
which determines the useful field while the 
terminal flux is cP=V(K„-hKj,), If be 
not sufficiently close to H^ it may bo necessary 
to modify the length and also the sectional 
area in the design in order to obtain values 
for ^ and V sufficiently close to those postulated 
by the field. The value of a lies between 
J and J ; the safest course in making a forecast 
is to make it J. Great precision in estimating 
aK„ is not called for in a well-designed magnet. 

The above method is approximate ; it gives 
no information about the distribution of the 
flux in the steel. An accurate and detailed 
forecast of the performance of the magnet 
may be made by the integration method given 
in the following section. 

§ (10) Integration Methods. — Suppose the 
magnet to be divided into a number of lengths 
or regions within each of which B and H are 
treated as constant quantities. Their values 
are supposed to change suddenly in passing 
from one region to the next. Thus leakage 
will take place solely at the junction between 
two adjacent regions. A method of sub- 


dimensions of the magnet 
can only be arrived at 
after one or more ap- 
proximations. Making 
L=V/Hg, experience 
shows that it is seldom 
that any alteration in 
length is necessary. Let 
be the sum of the 
conductances of the 
leakage paths between 
the limbs of the magnet 
and let (/> be the leakage 
flux. Then <56 is ap- 



v„ 

Pig. 3. 


proximately equal to 


|VKc. The total flux is ^ + and if the 
average flux density be B^ we must make 
A=(<I> + 0)/Bg One method of approximation 
is the following. First make A^=q)/Bg, and 
from the leakage conductance based on A^ and 
L calculate (f)^ from (^ = JVK„. The total flux 
is now # + 01, which gives for A the value 
Ai =(# + 0i)/Bg. Using Aj, the leakage conduct- 
ance is determined anew and the new leakage 


division is indicated in Fig. 3, where the 
rhagnet is divided into five pairs of regions 
symmetrically disposed on either side of the 
central region. The magnet, whose function 
is to create the field between the jjole pieces 
Pj, Pg, is shown si^read out in the figure, 
its axis appearing as a straight line. The 
number of subdivisions necessary depends to 
some extent on the leakage field. Magnets 
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without pole pieces generally require finer sub- 
division than magnets with pole pieces, in 
order to obtain reliable values for q>, V, and 
flux density distribution. 

The junctions between adjacent regions 
being the centres of leakage zones, there will 
be five pairs of leakage zones on either side 
of the neutral section. The conductance of 
the path between any pair of zones will be 
equal to q multiplied by the width of the zone, 
q being the conductance per unit length at 
the centre of the zone. 

Assume the flux density in the central region 
to be Bj. Reference to the demagnetisation 
curve will give the corresponding This 
multiplied by on each side of the 
neutral section gives Vj the difference 

of potential between the centres of the first 
pair of Jeakage zones. The conductance of 
this first leakage path is and the decrement 
in flux density at the junctions between the 
central region and the adjacent regions will 
be = Subtracting 5 iB from 

gives Ba, the flux density at the bottom of 
the first step in each limb. The demagnetisa- 
tion curve gives Hg corresponding to Bg and 
the next increment in potential is H2(5i+52). 
The equation Vj -|-H2(5i +53) =¥2 gives Vg, the 
potential difference between the centres of 
the second pair of leakage zones. The decre- 
ment of the flux density at the second step 
will be V2^2VA = 52B. Hence B2~52B = B3 
gives Bg, the flux density at the bottom of 
the second step in each limb. Deriving 
H3 from the curve and proceeding step by 
step to the ends of the magnet, a terminal 
density Bg is found, giving the terminal flux 
#, where = Bg . A. The successive additions 
of potential will at the same time give the 
terminal potential difference V. 

Let Ki(=:K„-i-Kj,) be the conductance be- 
tween the pole pieces. If the 
initial density B^ has been cor- 
rectly chosen, then th/V will be 
equal to K^, and the field of 
and distribution of flux in the 
magnet will have been deter- 
mined. Generally, however, 
tJ^/V will not be equal to and 
it will be necessary to make a 
second and also a third calcu- 
lation starting with different 
initial densities. Assuming these 
three integrations made with 
initial densities B', B'^ re- 
sulting in terminal ratios qZ/V', 
qZ'YV^", it is essential 
that Kf should be somewhere between the 
greatest and least of these terminal ratios. 

Treating the connected quantities B and 
cp/V as the co-ordinates of a poirit, plot the 
three points (B', etc., and draw a 

smooth curve through them. The particular 


value Bi of the initial flux density, which after 
integration will give a terminal ratio 
equal to K^, is found by reading from the 
diagram thus constructed the abscissa of the 
point on the curve whose ordinate is K^. The 
value thus obtained is tested by carrying out 
a fourth calculation starting with this initial 
density. It should result in a ratio 
equal to The field of the magnet and the 
distribution of flux in it is thus determined. 

§ ( 11 ) Tests of Design. — The calculations 
just detailed will give the following quantities : 

q‘t=the terminal flux of the magnet, 

Vj=the terminal potential difference, 

Bi=the flux density at the neutral section, 

B4=the flux density at the ends of the 
magnet. 

Comparing and with and V which 
specify the field, it will be seen if any modifica- 
tion in length or sectional area be necessary. 
If economy of steel be important th© mean 
flux density J(Bi-fBQ) ought 'not to differ 
widely from ; nor should V^/L differ much 
from the economic value If these quan- 
tities agree reasonably well there will be some 
approach to an economical use of steel in the 
magnet. 

§(12) Efficiency of Design. — The energy 
of the leakage field between the limbs can be 
determined from the data obtained in the 
fourth calculation. Adding this to ‘PjVJStt a 
measure of the total energy of the external field 
of the magnet is arrived at. Comi)aring this 
with the maximum external energy of the field 
BgHgXLA/87r which the steel in the magnet 
is capable of maintaining in the ideal case, it 
will he seen how far the proposed magnet falls 
short of the economy obtained in the ideal 
magnet. This affords a measure of the effi- 
ciency of the design. ’ 


§ ( 13 ) Comparison of Actual and Designei) 
Output. — The methods of design and pre- 
determination given above are found to be 
very reliable. The values of B^ and cp^, ob- 
tained by the method of § (10), differ by less 
than 1 per cent from the values obtained 


Table I 

Maximum External Magnetic Energy per 0.0. of Various Kinds 
oif Iron and Steel 


Material. 

Condition. 

Ergs per c.c. 

Coercive Force. 

Lowmoor iron 

Annealed 

183 

2 

Mild steel . 

Hardened 

970 

7 

Pianoforte steel . 

Hardened 

6,600 

41 


f 

Rolled 

2,600 

18 

Silver steel . 


Hardened 

7,900 

68 



Annealed 

3,900 

18 

Tungsten steel 


Rolled 

6,300 

28 



Hardened 

13,100 

67 
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experimentally in tests on magnets constructed 
to the design when the differences in the 
qualities of the steel in the magnet and in the 
test piece — which gives the BH curve — are 
eliminated. These differences are found to he 
the main and most serious cause of the dis- 
crepancies observed between the designed and 
actual output of magnets. 

§ (14;) EvALUATIOlir OF CONDFOTANOES. 
— (i.) The magnetic conductance of an air-gap 
of width g between the flat ends of two coaxial 
cylindrical pole pieces of radius a is S/g, where 
S = 7ra^ provided g does not exceed about \a. 
When g is greater than this the formula under- 
estimates the conductance. 

The conductance of the paths originating 
on the curved surface of the cylinders at a 
distance x from the gap per unit length is 
given by 


where 

Writing x=^na, the value of z for different 
values of n is given in the following table ; 




p + z* 
9 

a+x 


Tablb n 


n. 

z. 

n. 

z. 

0-0 

0*000 

1*3 

2*36 

0-1 

0*296 

1*5 

2*59 

0-2 

0*661 

1*7 

2*79 

0-4 

1*013 

1*8 

2*88 

0-6 

1*391 

2*0 

3*05 

0-8 

1*722 

4*0 

4*23 

0-9 

1*859 

8*0 

6*56 

TO 

2*000 

16*0 

6*92 

M 

2*13 

20*0. 

7*46 

1-2 

2*26 

24*0 

7*76 


To find the total conductance of the paths 
extending from the edge of the air-gap to a 
distance x, the integral fgdx has to be 
evaluated. This can be done by drawing a 
curve connecting q with a; and measuring its 
area. The upper limit in the integral fqdx is 
about half the length of the pole piece. The 
conductance of the paths originating over the 
rest of the surface of the pole piece is i(l-77 \/S'), 
where S' is the entire surface of the pole piece. 

These results apply also to rectangular pole 
pieces. If s and w be the sides of the opposing 
faces, sw must be substituted for S and (s + w)/Tr 
for a in the above. 

(ii.) The conductance q per unit axial length 
for two parallel cylinders of diameter d with 
axes distant I apart is given by 


loge 1} 



The value of q for different values of n is 
given in the following table : 


Table III 


n. 

g- 

n . 


1*0 

Inf . 

5 

1*37 

1*1 

7*10 

(5 

1*27 

1*2 

6*04 

7 

Ml ) 

1*3 

4*15 

8 

M 3 

1*6 

3*26 

9 

1*09 

2*0 

2*38 

10 

i 1*06 

3*0 

1*78 

16 

1 0*93 

4 

1*52 

20 

0*86 


In applying- these results to limbs of any 
other section it is necessary to make (peri- 
meter of section)/7r. 

(iii.) The conductance q of tbo paths 
originating on the surface of a uniformly 
magnetised ellipsoid of revolution of major 
axial diameter 2c and equatorial diameter 2a 
per unit distance measured parallel to the 
major axis, the direction of magnetisation, is 
given for different values of c/a in the following 
table : 

Table IV 


c 

a 


£ 

a 


1 

6*28 

14 

1-32 

2 

3*77 

17 

1-23 

3 

2*87 

20 

M 5 

4 

2*41 

26 

1*07 

6 

1*94 

30 

1*01 

8 

1*69 

40 

0*93 

9 

1*69 

60 

0*83 

10 

1*62 

80 

0-76 

12 

1*40 

100 

0*73 


One example of the use of Tables III. and 
IV. is to find the conductances of the leakage 
paths between the limbs of an ordinary bent 
magnet. For the region on either side of the 
neutral section to the end of the bend q may 
be taken from Table IV., where cja is taken 
equal to the length divided by the virtual 
diameter. For the parallel parts of the limbs q 
may be taken from Table III. Magnets of 
this type form a very numerous class ; hence 
the usefulness of Tables III. and IV. 

B. LL. J. 

Magnets for Ammeters and Voltmeters. 
See “ Direct Current Indicating Instru- 
ments,” § (2). 

Manoanin: a material of which standard 
resistances are made. Dependence of elec- 
trical properties on composition. Work of 
Hunter and Bacon, and the N.P.L. See 
“ Electrical Resistance, Standards and 
Measurement of,” § (4). 
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Mansbeidgb Condensers, Construotion op. 
See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 
§ (28). 

Manual and Automatic^ Telephone Switch- 
ing, Analogy between. See “ Tele- 
phony,” § (8). 

Matsumoto’s Theory : a method of con- 
sidering the problem of the determination 
of the heating of current-carrying electric 
cables. See “ Cables, Insulated Electric,” 
§(S). 

Maximum Demand Indicator. See “Watt- 
hour and other Meters for Direct Current. 
11. Watt-hour Meters,” § (33). 
Atkinson-Schattner Type. See ibid. § (34:). 
Merz-Price Type. See ibid. § (35). 

Wright Type. See ibid. § (33). 

Maximum Overload Device : a device which 
will cause a switch to open circuit if the 
current flowing exceeds a certain pre- 
determined value. See “ Switchgear,” § (8). 

Maxwell. The name given to the unit of 
magnetic induction on the practical 
system of electrical measurements. 

1 Maxwell =1 C.G.S. unit or line of 
induction. 

See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ (28). 

Coefficients of Capacity, etc. : coefficients 
in the expressions for a system of con- 
ductors. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (4). 

Distribution Law applied to electron 
atmospheres : experimental investigation 
of. See “ Thermionics,” § (5) (ii.). 

Maxwell Biudge, The : for the determina- 
tion of capacity in electromagnetic units. 
Theory of, and application to the measure- 
ment of “ See “ -y,” § (5). 

Mean Eppeotive Value or Root Mean 
Square op a Variable Quantity. The 
value found by forming the sum of the 
squares of the variable quantity, dividing 
by the number of individual values taken to 
form the sum, and extracting the square root. 

If the quantity varies continuously, being 
given by an equation x=:Xf(t), then for the 
sum we substitute an integral. 

The energy dissipated at any moment as 
heat in a conductor carrying a current varies 
as the square of the current or of the E.M.E. 
at that moment ; or, if there be no lag be- 
tween the current and the E.M.E., the power 
necessary to generate the current varies as 
its square. Thus if the current be variable 
its mean effective value or root mean square 
is the value of a constant current which 
dissipates the same energy, or, assuming the 
absence of lag, requires the same power for 
its production as the variable current. 


If X be the mean effective value or root 
meari square of a quantity a; = X/(0 during a 
time T, then 

If /(0=smr^f, 

then {f(f)}^= sin^ ni = |(l - cos 2nt). 

Thus 

x=x( A j '(1 _ cog 

and if T be any number of complete periods 
sin 2uT = 0. Hence 

X = -?_ = = X X -7072. 

1414 

Thus the mean effective value taken over 
any number of complete periods of a quantity 
which varies sinusoidally is found by divid- 
ing the amplitude by 1*414, or multiplying 
it by *7072, while if the mean effective value 
be known the amplitude is given by multi- 
plying it by 1*414. 

Mean Value op a Variable Quantity. 
The value found by forming the algebraical 
sum. of the values of the variable and dividing 
by the number of values taken to form the 

sum. 

If the quantity varies continuously l)eing 
given by an equation then for the 

sum we substitute an integral 

Thus the mean value of x over any 
period T, 



If the function be sinusoidal so that 
/(£)= sinw^, 

^ ^ t/ ~ ^ ™ 

If T he a complete period, we have 
nT = 2'/r, CDS nT = 1 , ^ = 0. 

If T he a half period, then 

2X 

?zTn=7r, cosnT=-l, 

TT 

Thus the mean value in cadi half period 
of a current or an E.M.K. which varies sinu- 
soidally is found by multiplying the ampli- 
tude by 2/’r, or conversely the amplitude of 
such a current is given by multiplying its 
mean value taken over a half period by rJ2. 
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Meoha-KISms, Electeomagnetio : appliances 
such, as bells, relays, which are woi&ed by 
the pull of an electromagnet on an armature. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (5). 

Megger : a portable instrument for the 
measurement of (insulation) resistance. See 
“Measurement of Insulation Resistance,” 
§ (3) (ii). 

Meeoxjeous Sulphate, methods of manu- 
facture and properties of, for use in standard 
cells. See “ Electrical Measurements, Sys- 
tems of,” § (45). 

Meroury Cells used ih Electrolysis. See 
“ Electrolysis, Technical Applications of,” 
§ (28) (ii.). 

Mercury Resistance Standards : change 
of resistance of mercury with temperature. 
Collected results for the range 0° to 20"^ C. 
See “ Electrical Measurements,” § (39). 
Mercury Botating Armature Meters, for 
measurement of ampere hours. Character- 
istics of weight, energy losses, torque and 
speed, calibration, temperature coefficient, 
etc. See “ Watt-hour and other Meters for 
Direct Current. I. Ampere Hour Meters,” 
§§ (b), (11). 

Mercury Rotating Armature Meters : 
Calibration of. See “ Watt-hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. I. Ampere 
Hour Meters,” § (8). 

Clamping of. See ibid, § (4). 

Energy Losses and Starting Current. See 

ibid. § (6). 

Sizes and Types of. See ibid. § (10). 
Temperature Coefficient of. See ibid. § (9). 
Torque in. See ibid. § (7). 

Weight of Moving Parts. See ibid. § (5). 
Metals, Electrical Extraction and Refin- 
ing OF. See “ Electrolysis, Technical Appli- 
cations of,” VI. §§ (15)-{23). 

Meters for Direct Current. See “Watt- 
hour and other Meters for Direct Current.” 
See also “ Switchgear,” § (25). 

Meters foe the Measurement of Ampere 
Hours — Electrolytic Types : 

Bastian Meter. See “ Watt-hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. I. Ampere 
Hour Meters,” § (13). 

Holden Meter. See ibid. § (17). 
Long-Sehattner Meter. See ibid. § (14). 
Mordey-Ericker Meter, See ibid. § (16). 
Wright Meter. See ibid. § (15). 

Meters fob the Measurement ■ of Elec- 
trical Energy. See “Watt -hour 
and other Meters for Direct Current. II. 
Watt -hour Meters,” § (1) seq. 

Aron Clock Type. See ibid. §§ (21)-(25). 
Meters with Little Eriotion for Measure- 
ment OF Electrical Energy — Evershed’s 
Meter. See “ Watt-hour and other Meters 
for Direct Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” 
§ ( 3 ). 


Mica Condensers, methods of construction 
of. See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ (27). 

General Properties of. See ibid, § (70). 

Microfarad : the practical unit of electrical 
capacity or capacitance, which is equal to 
10"^® e.G.S. units of capacity. See “ Capa- 
city and its Measurement,” § (1). Sec also 
“Units of Electrical Measurement,” § (25). 


MICROPHONE, THE HOT WIRE 

This instrument was designed in the first 
instance for the detection of enemy guns 
during the war, but latterly it has been modi- 
fied so that it can be employed for the detection 
and measurement of continuous sounds. 

As originally constructed, the microphone 
consisted of a closed box or metal cylinder 
of capacity from 10 to 20 litres. In one of 
the walls of this box a small opening is made 
and the opening is fitted with a short tuba 
about 1 cm. in diameter and 2 cm. in length. 
At the point where the tube enters the box a 
grid of very fine platinum wire prepared by 
the Wollaston process can be inserted, so that 
the grid intercepts the blast of air which 
enters the box on the arrival of the gun 
sound. 

In order to show the existence of the blast 
the platinum wire is heated by a small electric 
current, and its resistance is balanced in a 
bridge circuit in which an Einthoven galvano- 
meter is employed. The arrival of the sound 
produces a change of temperature of tlie 
grid which is clearly shown by a sharp fall in 
the resistance of the grid and consequent 
deflection of the galvanometer. This simple 
device will give detection of very faint gun 
sounds within wide limits of variation of 
dimensions, either of the box or of its orifice, 
nor is it necessary to employ the finest platinum 
wire or the most symmetrical grid. 

Definite research, however, has led to the 
adoption of a certain form of containing vessi^l 
or box with an orifice of suitable dimensions, 
and, moreover, the flatness and symmetry 
of the grid, coupled with certain dimensions 
of wire, have proved to ho of advantage. It 
has also been shown that the box and its 
orifice should be deprived, as far as possible, 
of all resonating properties so that the record 
of the galvanometer, as produced on a moving 
sensitised strip, should not be too much dis- 
turbed by vibrations set up in the box through 
shook excitation. This is the more readily 
secured by the drilling of small holes or tlm 
opening of fine cracks in the walls of the box . 

The above description refers to a micro- 
phone which is largely non-resonant and 
designed to deal with impulsive sounds. Per 
the detection of continuous faint sounds, 
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especially those associated with a definite 
musical note, everything is to be gained by 
encouraging resonance, and for this purpose 
the microphone has been modified so that the 
containing vessel and orifice constitute an 
ordinary Helmholtz resonator. Within the 
orifice the hot wire grid is now inserted, and 
special attention has to be devoted to dimen- 
sions and form, both of the con- 
taining vessel and its orifice. 

The accompanying figure 1) 
shows one form of tunable micro- 
phone lind the grid with its mount- 
ing. The latter is a circular sheet 
of mica perforated at its centre by 
a circular hole. A porcelain bridge 
placed diametrically across the hole 
supports three loops of the platinum 
wire whose diameter is approxi- 
mately 0’004 mm., and whose resist- 
ance varies from 160 ohms at air 
temperature to about 300 ohms 
when heated by the steady working 
current. The electrical circuit is 
completed by contact with circular 
silver electrodes fixed to opposite 
sides of the mica plate. In order 
to tune the microphone the volume 
may be varied by the use of a screw 
plunger, as in the figure, or some 
change may be made in the dimensions of the 
orifice. It is, however, generally desirable to 
use the former method of tuning as change in 
orifice generally results in change of sensitivity. 

A full description of the instrument, together 
with the theory and mode of workirjig, is given 
in a paper by Tucker and Parish but the 
following summary may be given : 

The effect of sound on the microphone may 
be observed by a steady drop in electrical 
resistance of the grid as measured by a Bridge 
or by the use of a Valve Amplifier which 
magnifies the periodic resistance changes. The 
amplifier is used with a telephone or vibration 
galvanometer. 

By the first method the resonance curves 
of various types [of microphone have been 
obtained. 

Control of sensitivity is satisfactorily secured 
by variation of the heating current. By 
application of the Bridge method it is found 
that for a sound of given intensity the steady 
resistance change is a linear function of the 
excess of temperature of the grid above that of 
its surroundings as measured on the Platinum 
scale. 

A controlling factor in the sensitivity of the 
microphone is the free convection current 
arising from the heated grid, and when in use 
it is desirable to have the plane of the grid 
horizontal. 

“ A Selective Hot Wire Microphone,’^ Phil. Trans, 
Roy. JSoc. A, 1921, ccxxi. 389. 


The paper just quoted shows how oscillatory 
air currents produce in the grid : 

(1) A steady drop of resistance due to 
average cooling. 

(2) A periodic resistance change of the same 
frequency as that of the sound. 

(3) A periodic resistance change of twice 
this frequency. 


Miobophone Hummer : an instrument used 
for supplying alternating current (approxi- 
mately sine wave) of audio frequencies 
to bridges, etc. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (15). 

Microphone - telephone : a detecting in- 
strument for use at low frequencies, at 
which the ordinary telephone is very in- 
sensitive. See “ Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (34). 

MICROPHONES OR TELEPHONE 
TRANSMITTERS 

§ (1) iNTRODUOTORy.— The action of a micro- 
phone is based on Hughes’ discovery in 1878 
that a loose contact, in a circuit containing a 
battery and a telephone, may give rise to loud 
sounds in the telephone. The variations of 
resistance at the contact produce large changes 
in the current in the circuit and hence loud 
sounds in the telephone. 

In one of the original forms of the apparatus 
a pointed rod of carbon rests in horizontal 
grooves in two carbon blocks attached to a 
sounding-board. A battery and telephone 
are connected to the carbon blocks ; small 
vibrations produced by sound-waves falling 
on the apparatus cause the loose rod to move 
on its supports, and the varying resistance at 
these points produces changes in the current, 
and hence sound in the telephone. Hughes’ 
original apparatus has recently been dis- 
covered stored with some miscellaneous goods, 
and is now on exhibition in the Boienoe 
Museum. 

§ (2) Telephone Transmitters. — ^A tele- 
phone transmitter consists in general of a 
diaphragm which vibrates in response to the 
pressure variations of sound-waves, together 
with means whereby the vibrations of the 
diaphragm are caused to produce either a real 
E.M.F., as when a magnetic receiver is used 
as a transmitter, or a variation of the resistance 
of a part of the circuit through which direct 
current is flowing. A corresponding variation 
is thus produced in the current, and shows 
itself in the receiving apparatus at the other 
end of the line. The latter arrangement is 
the only one which has hitherto been com- 
mercially used for telephony, and it has been 
found that particles of carbon in light contact 
produce the greatest change in resistance when 
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subjected to small variations of pressure. A 
commercial transmitter therefore consists of 
a diaphragm which transmits its motion to 
carbon granules or pellets confined between 
electrodes connected to a battery. 

The pressure variations in sound-waves are 
extremely small, but the sensitiveness to 
pressure of the resistance at the points of 
contact of particles of carbon is so great that 
an easily measurable alternating current can 
be produced by the action of the waves. 

Since the electrical power produced by the 
transmitter is drawn from a battery it may 
greatly exceed the acoustic power absorbed 
by the transmitter, but there are limitations 
to the transmitter output which are imposed 
by the physical properties of carbon. By 
increasing the voltage applied to the trans- 
mitter the current would be increased, and 
.hence also the apparent alternating E.M.E. 
generated, which is the product of the variable 
component of resistance and the instantaneous 
current. 

When, however, the voltage per carbon 
contact in series exceeds a certain amount, 
heating and arcing occur between the contacts, 
causing loud hissing and crackling sounds to 
be heard in the telephone ; this is known as 
“ burning.” It has been found that burning 
once started tends to grow worse, eventually 
rendering the transmitter useless. 

The type of Common battery transmitter in 
general use has been described elsewhere ; ^ 
other types in more or less general use are 
described below. 

§ (3) Centrally lamped Transmitters. — 
A type of transmitter which is in wide use in 
the IJnited States is a variation of the ordinary 
pattern described under “ Telephony ” ; the 
carbon button or cell is the same, but instead 
of the front electrode being locked to the 
aluminium diaphragm by a nut, it terminates 
in an insulated stud, which is pressed against 
the diaphragm by a spring. The two damping 
springs pressing on the diaphragm are absent, 
and the diaphragm rests upon its edge, which 
is turned up all round, instead of upon the 
flexible support of a rubber ring. This type 
of transmitter is known as the “ centrally 
damped transmitter ” on account of the central 
position of the controlling spring. 

The advantages gained by the “ centrally 
damped ” construction are, in addition to 
those of a manufacturing character, higher 
efficiency and slightly better quality of speech 
reproduction. The higher efficiency is due 
to the reduction in the amount of lost energy 
absorbed by the diaphragm support ; the 
better quality is due to the simplification of 
the vibration characteristics and the slightly 
higher natural frequency of the vibrating 
system which is found in this transmitter. 

^ See " Telephony,’* §§ (12)-(14). 


In local battery sets it is the usual practice 
to use common battery transmitters such as 
have been described above, and to use three 
primary cells. There are, however, still in 
use a number of specially designed local battery 
transmitters used with two primary colls. 
These transmitters are similar to the common 
type of transmitter in all respects, exce|)t that 
the carbon button is larger in diameter, the 
electrodes nearer together, and the cuirbon 
granules used are coarser. The object of tlK‘se 
changes is to reduce the resistance to a value 
suitable for the local battery circuit. 

§ (4) Miorotelephones. — All of the trans- 
mitters so far described are of substantial 
proportions, and are generally used on desk 
sets or wall sets, so that they do not require 
to be supported by the person using them. 
There is, however, a strong tendency in 
European countries to favour a light com- 
bination of transmitter and receiver, so 
arranged on a common handle that the set 
can be held in one hand with the receiver at 
the ear and the transmitter in front of the 
mouth ; this apparatus is known variously as 
a hand-set, a hand miorotelephone, or as a 
microtelephone. The advantages of this type 
of instrument are the comfortable and un- 
strained position which can be adopted when 
using it, and the possibility of changing one’s 
position naturally and freely during a long 
telephone conversation. 

Among the disadvantages are the loss of 
efficiency due to the distance separating the 
mouthpiece from the mouth of the operator 
and the greater tendency to burning troubles, 
arising from the fact that the instrument must 
operate in any position. 

The design of a transmitter for a mioro- 
telephone differs considerably from the design 
of transmitters used in fixed seta ; the micro- 
telephone transmitter must be lighter and 
easily replaceable in the hand-set in case of 
damage. It must be so designed that in all 
positions it will give satisfactory service, and 
will not cause the exchange supervisory lamp 
to glow by opening the exchange curouit. 

The gap between the transmitter and 
receiver must be great enough to suit perHons 
having an abnormally large separation bcdavinm 
ear and lips, and consequently the majority 
of users do not find their lips close to the 
mouthpiece. It is therefore, above all, 
necessary that the transmitter should pro- 
vide as great a modulated current when the 
speaker’s lips are at a distance as the fixed 
transmitter produces when the lips are close. 
At the same time forcing or speaking close u|) 
must not render the speech unintelligible 
through increased transmitter distortion, or 
supplying more power to the distant 
receiver than it can faithfully translate into 
Sound-waves. 
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The transmitters described below are 
preferably used in microtelephones, but they 
are occasionally met with in fixed telephones. 
They are all unit types which can be easily 
fitted into a cup formed on the microtelephone 
handle, and are known as “ inset transmitters ” 
or capsules.” Sometimes the transmitter 
is connected to terminal posts by flexible 
conductors, but often it is merely slipped 
into place and makes contact with suitable 
springs. 

The capsule transmitter most commonly 
used in this country is shown in Fig. 1, and 



consists of a shallow brass cup, to the inside 
of which is fixed a circular carbon block in- 
sulated from the outer case. The mouth of 
the cup is closed by a carbon diaphragm 
resting on a turned seating, and the edge of 
the cup is spun over the edge of the diaphragm, 
a thin rubber ring being first inserted. The 
space between the block of carbon and the 
diaphragm is filled with carbon granules, 
which are confined by large flannel washers 
bound round the carbon block and fanned out 
at the edges. The surface of the carbon block 
is formed with concentric grooves to increase 
its effective surface and to prevent the carbon 
piling together in the lower part of the trans- 
mitter. This piling leads to low-ejficienoy, 
and is technically known as “ packing.” 
Connection is made to the carbon diaphragm, 
which forms one electrode, by means of the 
metal cup ; the insulated screw used for 
fixing the carbon block forms the other 
terminal. 

Another type of inset transmitter also using 
a carbon diaphragm fastened to the front of 
a brass cup is shown in Fig. 2. This has a 
large back electrode covered by a thick felt 
disc cut like a six-spoked wheel, and the carbon 
granules are distributed among the six spaces 


which are closed in front by the diajihragm 
and at the back by the carbon block. The 
spokes of the wheel-shaped piece of felt fit into 
diametral grooves in the carbon block, and the 
rim fits closely round it. The felt which is 
pressed against the diaphragm by a star-shaped 
spring resting in the grooves in the hack elec- 
trode increases the damping of the diaphragm 
and keeps the granules in their proper places. 
This transmitter is designed to utilise a rela- 
tively large contact area on the electrodes. 
This keeps it coofi and so assists in securing 
a relatively high resistance, a feature which 
favours efiicient operation with a small direct 
current. The high resistance is also partly 
due to the separation of the carbon into 
separate pockets, so that it is nowhere sub- 
jected to much pressure from suj)erimposed 
granules. 

Carbon diaphragms are not impermeable 
to moisture, so that it is usual either to enamel 
the outer side of the diaphragm or to place a 
thin diaphragm of mica, celluloid, or tinfoil 
in front of it; a mechanical protection con- 
sisting of a stiff metal grid is often added. 



With regard to the special conditions to 
be met when these transmitters are used in 
microtelephones, it may be said that the 
lightness of the diaphragm resulting from the 
absence of any attached heavy electrode makes 
them very sensitive to feeble sounds and faith- 
ful in reproduction. The weakness of the 
forces acting on the diaphragm when the 
mouth is not too near also favours good 
articulation. The necessity of filling the 
carbon chamber fairly well in order to avoid 
opening circuit in the horizontal position 
prevents the carbon becoming too loose, owing 
to excessive vibration when the speaker’s 
mouth is close to the diaphragm, so that the 
articulation, although less good under these 
conditions, is not so bad as to lead to 'un- 
intelligibility. The speech efficiency with the 
mouth at an average distance is, however, less 
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than that of a good desk instrument spoken 
into with the lips close. 

A capsule transmitter which is more robust 
than the carbon diaphragm type is shown in 
Fig. 3. It differs from those described above 
in having an aluminium diaphragm supporting 
a small circular polished carbon electrode. 
This front electrode projects through a circular 
hole in a mica washer, which forms the front 



of the brass carbon chamber, at the bottom 
of which is a second circular polished electrode. | 
The chamber is lined with paper for insulation 
purposes, and contains carbon granules. The 
back electrode is not as large as the internal 
diameter of the carbon chamber, so that there 
is an annular space which enables a certain 
excess volume of granules to be stored, in 
order that when the transmitter is held face 
downwards as in the act of replacing it on the 
horizontal cradle often provided, the back 
electrode may not cease to make contact with 
the granules. In this way continual arcing 
at the surface of the back electrodes is avoided, 
and the development of “ burning ” is pre- 
vented. A projecting shank at the back of 
the carbon chamber passes through an in- 
sulated bush in the outer cup and forms a 
spring terminal. 

This capsule is capable of being adjusted 
to have the best value of diaphragm tension 
by means of a set screw which locks the shank 
in the insulated bush, the carbon chamber 
being pressed against a thin felt washer on 
the diaphragm with the force necessary to 
produce the desired tension. A particular 
feature is the shallow-dished plate, with a 
small hole in the centre, mounted in front 
of the diaphragm ; the confinement of air 
between the diaphragm and the front plate 
increases the apparent stiffness of the diaphragm 
to rapid vibrations, thus effectively raising its 


natural frequency. The size of the hole 
through which an alternating jflow of air must 
take place when the diaphragm vibrates con- 
trols the damping. Variations in the size of 
the hole or the depth to which the front plate 
is dished profoundly alter the characteristics 
of the capsule. 

§ (5) Inertia Transmitters. — All the 
transmitters described above have one feature 
in common, namely, that of the two carbon 
electrodes one is flexibly mounted and the 
other is fairly rigidly mounted. There are, 
however, instruments known as inertia type 
transmitters, in which the relative motion of 
the two electrodes depends upon the inertia 
of the back part of the button, or electrode 
assembly, rather than on its stiffness or rigidity 
of mounting. The kind of transmitter re- 
ferred to will be immediately understood if 
the bridge of the ordinary common battery 
transmitter is supposed to be removed and 
replaced by a perfectly flexible electrical 
connection to the back electrode. This type 
of transmitter has not a pimple vibration 
characteristic ; the vibration of the back 
electrode, not entirely suppressed in any 
transmitter, here being appreciable since the 
weakness of the mica annulus limits the weight 
of the back part of the button. The possible 
loading of the hack electrode is also limited 
by the fact that it is coupled to the diaphragm, 
so that the natural frequency of the diaphragm 
system will be reduced as the mass of the 
button is increased. The natural periods of 
the two electrodes are, in general, different, 
so that there is a distortion, since the two 
electrodes will vibrate in phase at some 
frequencies and in opposition at others, 
and the effect on the alternating electrical 
output will be the algebraic sum of the 
motions. 

Recently transmitters have been built for 
special purposes to reduce the vibrational 
distortion to a minimum. In order to secure 
the very high natural frequency necessary 
for this purpose the diaphragm is mad© of 
very thin material and mounted in such a 
way as to be stretched. The aim of this is 
to avoid resonance at telephonic frequencies, 
and the system being very stiff the electrical 
output is small, so that these instruments are 
not at present suitable for ordinary telephony. 

E. B. J. 

Mollinger Arraratus, use of, for the 
measurement of power losses in iron. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (59). 

Mollinger’s Winding Arparatxts : an appar- 
atus for quickly winding ring specimens for 
magnetic tests. See “Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (22) 

(iv.). 
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Moment, Magnetio : the product of the pole 
strength and the distance between the 
poles of a magnet. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (1). 

Momentary Excessive Currents : Effect of, 
on meters. See “Watt -hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. II. Watt-hour 
Meters,” § (41). 

Morse Code : a code made up of two sig- 
nals, employed in telegraphy. See “ Tele- 
graph, The Electric,” § (2). 

Morse Code System (Creed) : a system of 
telegraphy in which the received signals 
are caused to produce perforations in a 
paper slip, which is then employed to 
actuate an automatic printing device. See 
“ Telegraphs, Type Printing,” § (3). 

Morse Ink-writer: a recording telegraphic 
receiving instrument. See “ Telegraph, The 
Electric,” § (3). 

Morse Sounder : a telegraphic receiver 
giving audible signals. See “ Telegraph, 
The Electric,” § (3). 

Morse Telegrath System. See “ Telegraph, 
The Electric,” § (3). 

MdsoiOKi Condensers : an improved form 
of the Leyden jar condenser, specially 
designed for very high voltages. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (31). 

Motional Resistance, Reaotanob, and 
Impedance : that part of the effective 
resistance, reactance, and impedance of an 
instrument which is due to the motion of 
its component parts. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” § (27). 

Motor Meters for Measurement op Ampere 
Hours — Mercury Rotating Armature 
Type : 

Bat Meter. See “ Watt-hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. I. Ampere 
Hour Meters,” § (3) (iv.). 

Ferranti. See ibid. § (3) (i.). 
Eerranti-Hamilton. See ibid. § (3) (hi.). 
Hookham. See ibid. § (3) (ii.). 

Motor Meters for measuring Elegteioal 
Energy — Mercury Type : 

Ferranti Pattern. See “Watt-hour and 
* other Meters for Direct Current. II. 
Watt-hour Meters,” § (14) (hi.). 

Hookham Pattern. See ibid. § (14) (ii.). 
Sangamo Pattern. See ibid. § (14) (iv.). 
Three-wire Meters. See ibid. § (14) (v.). 

Motor Meters Jewelled Bearings. See 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” § (27). 

Motor Watt-hour Meters — Commutator 
Type. See “ Watt-hour and other Meters for 
Direct Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” § ( 1). 

Motor Watt-hour Meters — Mercury Type. 
Characteristics of energy losses, temperature 
coefl&cient, speed, torque, etc. See “ Watt- 
hour and other Meters for Direct Current. 
II. Watt-hour Meters,” §§ (15)-(20). 


Moving Circuit or Moving Coil Galvan o- 

'METER ; a galvanometer in which the 
current - carrying element moves. See 
“ Vibration Galvanometers,” § (4). 

Moving Coil Galvanometers, critical damp- 
ing conditions of. See “ Galvanometers,” 

§ ( 10 ). 

Moving Coil Instruments. See “ Direct 

Current Indicating Instruments,” §§ (1), 
(3) ; “ Alternate Current Instruments,” 

§§ (7)-(12). 

Moving Iron Instruments. See “ Direct 
Current Indicating Instruments,” § (1) 
(i.) ; “ Alternating Current Instruments,” 

§ (13). 

Moving Magnet Galvanometers, adjust- 
ment for critical damping. See “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (10). 

Moving Magnetic System of Galvano- 
meters : galvanometers in which the 
magnet is free to move and the current- 
carrying element fixed. See “ Vibration 

■ Galvanometers,” § (4). See also “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (5). 

Multiple Telegraphy : methods of increas- 
ing the capacity of telegraph circuits. See 
“ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (6). 

Multivibrator : a device for the absolute 
determination of frequency in radio-tele- 
graphic work. See “ Radio - frequency 
Measurements,” § (5) (hi). 

Murray Automatic System : a high-speed 
system of telegraphy employing the “ live- 
unit code,” in which the receiving instru- 
ment prints the message in roman type 
and in column form. See “ Telegraphs, 
Type Printing,” § (4) (ii). 

Murray Multiplex System : a system of 
telegraphy employing the “ five-unit code,” 
in which the receiving instrument prints 
the message in roman type and in column 
form. High speed is obtained by “ multi- 
plex ” working. See “ Telegraphs, Type 
Printing,” § (5) (l). 

Musical Arc, Duddell’s, use of, as small- 
power source of alternating current for 
bridge measurements, etc. See “ Induct- 
ance, The Measurement of,” § (19). 

Mutual Inductance, the measurement and 
comparison of. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” §§ (76)-(86). 

Mutual Inductance Bridge Method : 
for measuring total losses and effective 
permeability in telephone loading coils, 
iron lapped cables, etc. See “Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§(63). 

Mutual Inductances, the subdivision of, by 
stranded wire oohs. See “ Induotanoe, The 
Measurement of,” § (62). 
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MUTUAL INDUCTION, COEFFICIENT OF— OHMMETER 


MuTTTAij Indxjotion, COEFFICIENT OF. The motivo force to the rate of decrease of the 

number of lines of magnetic induction due current in A measures the coefficient ^ of 

to unit current flowing in circuit A which mutual inductance between the two circuits, 

are linked with a second circuit B measures Thus 

the coefficient of mutual induction between E= -M~~, 

A and B. If unit current flows in either 

of two circuits A and B, certain of the lines where E is the E.M.F. in B, and M the 
of induction in the magnetic field set up coefficient of mutual inductance ; ^ it is 

are linked with both A and B. The number measured in henrys. See “Units of 

of these measures the coefficient of mutual Electrical Measurement,” §§ (18), (29) ; 

induction between the two circuits. “ Inductance, Measurement of,” § (1). 

When the current i in a circuit A varies Mutual Induotometer, use of, in magnetic 
an electromotive force is set up in an testing. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 

adjacent circuit B. The ratio of this electro- Properties of Materials,” §§ (3) and (8). 

^ N 

Naldeb Potentiometer. See “ Potentio- Nickel Eleotboplatino. See “ Electrolysis, 
meter System of Electrical Measurements,” Technical Applications of,” § (10). 

§ (3) (i.). Extraction and refining of. See ibid. § (21). 

National Physical Laboratory Form of Nickel and Cobalt, values of the magnetic 
Potentiometer, with coils distributed constants of. See “ Magnetics Moasuro- 

among several dials. See “ Potentiometer ments and Properties of Materials,” § (7(5), 

System of Electrical Measurements,” § (3) Table III. 

Non-inductive Resistance Coils: coils 

National Physical Laboratory Methods, wound to have negligible self-inductance, 

for measuring power losses in iron. See Design of types suitable for inductance and 

“Magnetic Measurements,” § (61). capacity measurements. See “Inductance, 

For high magnetisation tests. See ibid. The Measurement of,” § (40). 

§ (^^)* Non - MAGNETIC Stebi^s. Soo “ Magnetic 

National Physical Laboratory Type of Measurements,” § (68). 

Standard Low - resistance Units. See Non-magnetic Substances, test of, for 
“Potentiometer System of Electrical accidental magnetic effects. See “Mag- 

Measurements.” netio Measurements,” § (70). 

NATTTEAli Elboibio Wavbs, the cause of NtroLExrs or Atom, dimensions of, on olectro- 
atmospheries or strays in wireless tele- magnetic theory. Soe “Electrons and 

graphy. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (30). the Discharge Tube,” § (28). 

Negative Carbon for Arcs. See “ Arc Magnitude of charge on, and relation to 
Lamps,” § (5). atomic number. See ibid. § (20) (L). 

“ Negative ” Characteristics : curves for Null Instruments : instniments in which 
thermionic valves, showing a decreasing the value of the quantity measured is 

anode current for an increasing anode deduced from the force necessary to retain 

voltage. See “ Thermionic Valve, its Use the moving part in a “ zero ” position. See 

in Radio Measurements,” § (4). “ Alternating Current Instruments,” § (4). 

— O — 

Ohm : the practical unit of electrical resistance national agreement. See Units of Eleo- 

(10® C.U.S. units). See “Units of Elec- trical Measurement,” § (31). 

trical Measurement,” § (21). Specification of. See “ Electrical Measure- 

Absolute measurement of. See “ Electrical ments,” § (39). 

Measurements,” § (9) et seq. Most probable value (1*0005^ x 10® O.G.S. 

Absolute determination of, by means of units). See ibid. § (39) (ix.). 

condenser methods. See “ Capacity and Ohmer ; a portable instrument on an eleotro- 
its Measurement,” § (62). static principle for the measurement of 

Most accurate results in terms of centi- (insulation) resistance. See “ Measurement 

metres of mercury. See “ Electrical of Insulation Resistance,” § (3) (iv,). 

Measurements,” § (22). Ohmmetbr ; the earliest form of instrument 

Ohm, International : the practical unit of enabling resistance to be measured by a 
electrical resistance adopted by inter- single, direct observation. Invented by 
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Ayrton and Perry. See “ Measurement of 
Insulation Resistance,” § (3) (i.). 

Ohm’s Law states that in any circuit under 
constant physical conditions the ratio of 
the electromotive force to the current is a 
constant. This constant is known as the 
resistance of the circuit ; its reciprocal is 
the conductivity. See “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” §§ (8), (9); “Electrical 
Measurements, Systems of,” § (9). 

The most satisfactory direct proof of Ohm’s 
law which we possess is given by the experi- 
ments ^ of Chrystal and Saunder, carried out 
at Maxwell’s suggestion at the Cavendish 
Laboratory. Since the resistance of a wire is 
found to be independent of the direction of 
the current, it must, if not constant, depend 
on the square and higher even powers of 
the current. Thus we may express it as 

R(1-a|^+ . . .), 

where h is a constant, i the current, and A the 
area of the cross-section of the wire ; since the 
ejffect sought is small we neglect powers of i 
above the second. Then it can easily be 
shown that if two adjacent arms of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge through which the same current 
i passes be formed of a thin wire and a thick 
wire respectively the position of balance 
will depend on the current and hence on 
the E.M.P. of the battery. It is not possible, 
however, to carry out the experiment merely 
by altering the E.M.F. of the battery, for 
the wires are heated by the current and the 
rise of temperature of the small wire is 
much greater than that of the large ; the 
ratio of the resistances is thereby altered 
and the balance point shifted. 

Now, however, let the E.M.F. be altered 
rapidly by means of a commutator — a 
tuning - fork vibrating 60 times a second 
was used — ^from E to E', so far as the heat- 
ing effect is concerned the wires will reach 
a steady state and a balance point can be 
found ; thus as a second experiment change 
the E.M.P.’s, keeping other conditions the 
same from E to - E^ ; the heating effect 
will be the same as in the first part of the 
experiment, for it is independent of the 
direction of the current, and so far as it is 
concerned the balance point on the bridge 
will not be disturbed, but calculation shows 
that if there is a term in the resistance 
depending on the square of the current 
there will be a displacement of the balance 
point depending on h, and on the change of 
the E.M.F., the resistances in the bridge 
and the diameter of the fine wire. By 
observing the shift of the balance, if it 
exists, and knowing the other quantities, 
the value of h can be calculated. 

1 Bril Ass . Rep ., 1876, p. 49. 


Various thin wires were used ; the final 
experiments, three in number, were made 
with wires of platinum, German silver, and 
iron respectively. A battery of four Daniels 
was alternated with one of two — it had 
been shown by calculation that the effect 
looked for would be a maximum of E' = |E 
— the latter, in the one experiment, being 
thrown in in the same direction as the 
former, and, in the second experiment, in 
the opposite direction. It appeared as the 
result of the experiments that the value of 
h was certainly less than 10" ; or, in 

other words, the resistance of a conductor 
one square centimetre in section is not 
diminished by as much as 1/10^^ of its 
value — assuming the temperature constant 
— when a current of 1 ampere traverses it. 
We may consider, therefore, that Ohm’s 
law is verified and that the ratio of the 
E.M.F. to the current is constant. 

It was necessary to check the values of E.M.F. 
of the batteries from time to time ; this duty was 
assigned to the present Editor, then a student in 
the Laboratory. The apparatus h© was given to 
do it with was a Kelvin attracted disc absolute 
electrometer. 

Oil, Transformer : oil employed for in- 
sulating and cooling transformers. See 
“ Transformers, Static,” § (22). 

Oil-immersed Circuit Breakers : auto- 
matic switches arranged to break a circuit 
under oil. See “ Switchgear,” § (6). 

Omega : a portable instrument for the 
measurement of resistance. See “ Measure- 
ment of Insulation Resistance,” § (3) (iii.). 

Ondograrh, Hospitalier’s. See “ A.O. Wave 
Forms,” § (2). 

Optical Telephone : an early form of vibra- 
tion galvanometer. See “ Vibration Gal- 
vanometers,” §§ (6), (11). 

Oscillating Meter. See “ Watt - hour 
and other Meters for Direct Current. II. 
Watt-hour Meters,” § (12). 

Oscillation Generators, use of thermionic 
valves as generators of radio- and audio- 
frequency currents. See “ Themiionio 
Valve, its Us© in Radio Measurements,” 
§ (6) (i.) and (ii.). 

OSOILLOORA.PH : an instrument for recording 
rapid fiuotuations of current and voltage 
— a strongly damped high-frequency 
galvanometer. See “ Vibration Galvano- 
meters,” § (5). 

Blonder s plxotographio recording for high 
frequencies. See “ A.O. Wave Forms,” 
§ (4) (iil). 

Broun’s cathode ray. See ibid. § (3). 
Cathode ray for high-frequency delineations 
and power curves. See ibid. § (4) (vi.). 
Duddell’s. See ibid. § (4) (L). 

Early history of. See ibid. § (3). 
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General electric. See ibid. § (4) (iv.). 
Irwin’s. See ibid. § (4) (v.). 

Janet’s chemical. See ibid. § (3). 

Niohol’s mercury jet. See ibid. § (3). 
Photographic recording. See ibid. § (4) (ii.). 
Pionchon and Crehore rotation of plane of 
polarisation. See ibid. § (3). 

Thomson’s recording. See ibid. § (3). 
Output of Dynamo - electric Machines. 
See “ Dynamo -electric Machinery,” § (6). 
Calculation of. See ibid. § (6). 


Over-voltage : a term used in electrolysis to 
signify the excess of the voltage ac-tually 
required in an electrolytic cell over the 
voltage calculated from reversible thermo- 
dynamic considerations. See “ Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (3) ; “ Electro- 
lysis and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1.8) ; 
“ Batteries, Primary,” § (5). 

Oxygen, Electrolytic Pee fa ration of. 
See “ Electrolysis, Technical Applications 
of,” § (29). 


P 


Paper, Properties of, for cables. See 
“ Cables, Insulated Electric,” § (2). 

Papers, Relative Durabilities of, as in- 
sulating materials. See “ Cables, Insulated 
Electric,” § (2). 

Paraffin Paper Condensers, construction 
of. See “ Capacity and its .Measurement,” 

§ (29). 

General properties of. See ibid. § (71). 

Parallel, Control of Arcs in. See “ Arc 
Lamps,” § (10). 

Parallel Operation of Transformers. 
See “ Transformers, Static,” § (25). 

Parallel Plate Condenser, formula for 
the capacity of. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (8). 

Paralleling of Generators. See “ Switch- 
gear,” § (23). 

Paramagnetic Materials : materials (other 
than iron, nickel, and cobalt, which are 
separately classed as ferromagnetic) which 
increase the magnetic . induction by their 
presence in a given magnetic field, i.e. 
they have a permeability greater than 
unity. See “ Magnetism, Modern Theories 
of,” § (1); also “Magnetism, Molecular 
Theories of,” § (2), 

Electromagnet for the examination of. 
See “ Electromagnet,” § (3). 

Paramagnetic Substances : proof, on Lange- 
vin’s theory, of the law xT = constant, for 
gases, and x(T + A) = constant, for solids, 

’ where x is the magnetic susceptibility, T 
the absolute temperature, and A a positive 
constant. See “ Magnetism, Molecular 
Theories of,” § (2). 

Paramagnetic and Ferromagnetic Sub- 
stances, Relation between. See “Mag- 
netism, Molecular Theories of,” § (4). 

Paschen Galvanometer. See “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (5). 

Passivity. See “ Electrolysis, Technical Ap- 
plications of,” § (2), 

Paste, Depolarising, op a Dry Cell, 
Oharaoteb of. See “ Batteries, Primary,” 
§ (18). 


Peltier Effect : relation of, to the resistivity 
of alloys. Rayleigh’s formula. See “ Elec- 
trical Resistance, Standards and Measure- 
ment of,” § (4) (hi.). 

Perchlorates, Electrolysis of. See “ Elec- 
trolysis, Technical Applications of,” § (27). 

Permanent Magnets, N.P.L. method of test 
for horse-shoe magnets. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Mate- 
rials,” § (50). 

Commercial testing apparatus. See ibid. 

§ m 

Types of, and their desirable qualities. See 
ibid. § (47). 

Permeability. The force P in dynes between 
two magnetic poles m, m' placed at a 
distance of one centimetre apart is given by 
the expression F = mw7yar^, whore /x is a 
constant depending on the nature of the 
medium between the poles and is known as 
its permeability. It is also measured by 
the ratio of the magnetic induction B to the 
magnetising force H, so that On 

the electromagnetic system of nK^asurenuuit 
it is assumed that air has unit permeability. 
See “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (2), (3) ; “ Magnetic Measiu-emonts,” § (1 ). 

Pebmeameters : instruments for measuring 
the permeability of iron and stetd. S(M‘. 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Proj)erti(^H 
of Materials,” § (33). 

Persulphates — Ammonium and Potassium- 
prepared by electrolysis. Sec “ E1 (h4to- 
lysis. Technical Applications of,” § (32). 

Phantom Circuits : telephone circuits em- 
ploying, for each conductor, two (um- 
ductors (go and return) of another circmit. 
See “ Telephony,” § (27). 

Phase Meter : an instrument for indicating 
the phase angle between potential and cur- 
rent in an alternating current circuit. See 
“ Alternating Current Instruments,” § (4(1). 

Phase Relations in Wattmeters BMPLoyM) 
to measure Three-phase Power. See 
“Alternating Current Instruments,” § (31). 

Phosphorescence, connection with photo- 
electric effect. See “ Photoelectricity,” § (6). 
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PHOTOEI.ECTRICITY 

§ (1) Historical. — In its widest sense the 
term photoelectricity includes any electrical 
change brought about by the action of light, 
but it is usually employed with a more 
restricted meaning to connote a change in 
the state of electrification of a body exposed 
to light. According to Clerk Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic theory of radiation, light 
consists of an electromagnetic disturbance 
propagated with finite velocity. In the 
advancing wave - front there are periodic 
changes, both of electric and magnetic force, 
which take place in directions at right angles 
to each other. The electric theory of matter 
assumes that material bodies are built up 
of discrete electric charges — a positive nucleus 
surrounded by electrons, ea-ch of which carries 
a definite negative charge — a change in 
electrification then is equivalent to the addi- 
tion or removal of some of the electrons. 
When an electromagnetic wave falls on. an 
assemblage of electrified particles such as is 
supposed to constitute an atom of a metal, 
the electric force disturbs the equilibrium of 
the system, and it is not unreasonable to 
anticipate that under suitable conditions 
electrons may be separated from the metallic 
atoms. Such liberation of electrons by light 
is observed under suitable conditions, and 
constitutes a photoelectric discharge. It 
should be noted that this mode of pre- 
sentation is an inversion of the his- 
torical order, for actually the study of 
photoelectric emission played an important 
part in the development of the electron 
theory. 

In connection with his experiments on 
electromagnetic waves in 1887, Hertz ^ 
observed “ a noteworthy reciprocal action 
between simultaneous electrical sparks.” It 
was found that the passage of an electric spark 
took place more readily when a second spark 
occurred in view of the spark-gap. This 
effect was traced to the action of ultra- 
violet light from the second spark, for glass 
plates out it off whilst plates of rock-crystal 
made little difference. Ultra - violet light 
from any other source produced a similar 
effect. Shortly afterwards Wiedemann and 
Ebert showed that the seat of the action 
was the cathode or negative terminal of the 
spark-gap. * 

Hallwachs in 1888 made the important 
discovery that a negatively charged body 
readily loses its charge when exposed to ultra- 
violet light, whilst the body under the same 
conditions, but carrying a positive charge, is 

^ Hertz, Ann. d. Phpdh, 1887, xxxi. 383. 

® Wiedemann and Ebert, Ann. d. PhysiJc, 1888,' 
xxxiii. 241. 

“ Hallwachs, Ann. d. Physih, 1888, xxxiii. 301.' 


not affected. This fundamental experiment 
in photoelectricity is easily shown to an 
audience by setting up a gold-leaf electroscope 
in front of a lantern fitted with an electric arc 
lamp with solid carbons. A freshly polished 
zinc plate attached to the electroscope is 
charged, and then illuminated with light from 
the arc by opening the side door of the lantern. 
A large concave mirror may be used to reflect 
the light upon the zinc plate so as to avoid 
possible complications due to direct exposure 
to the arc. As the carbons are moved further 
apart the rate of discharge is considerably 
increased, because under such conditions a 
large amount of ultra-violet light is obtained 
from the vapours between them. The experi- 
ments of Hallwachs were made with polished 
metal plates which were exposed to ultra- 
violet radiation. Elster and Geitel ^ found 
that the electropositive metals, sodium, 
potassium, and particularly rubidium, give 
a photoelectric effect when exposed to the 
light of the visible part of the spectrum. 
Less electropositive metals show smaller 
activity, yet even metals such as zinc and 
aluminium exhibit the photoelectric effect 
when exposed to sunlight. 

When the photoelectric discharge ocours in 
gases at ordinary pressures the electrons set 
free at the surface of the illuminated plate 
form ions by becoming attached to one or 
more gaseous molecules, and these electrified 
carriers move slowly through the gas pnder 
the influence of an applied electric field. It 
is only when experiments are carried out in a 
very high vacuum that the conditions of the 
discharge are simx:)lified. Elster and Geitel ® 
found that at low pressures a transverse 
magnetic field diminished the x)hotoelectrio 
current, thus providing the method of experi- 
menting by which J. JT. Thomson,® Lenard,^ 
and Merritt and Stewart ® were able to identify 
the carriers of negative electricity with, the 
cathode j)articles of a Crookes’ tube. The 
ratio of the charge e to the mass m of 
such a carrier, now known as an elec- 
tron, was determined, and the elementary 
charge e was found to b© the same as in 
electrolysis. 

§ (2) Experimental Methobs anb Rb- 
STJLTS. — ^Two methods of experimenting have 
been of great use in investigating the pure 
electron discharge in a high vacuum. In the 
first method the potential of the illuminated 
plate is measured by connecting it to a gold- 
lea.f electroscope or a quadrant electrometer, 
whilst all bodies in the neighbourhood are 
kept at the potential of the earth. In this 

* Elster and Geitel, Ann. d. Physih xxxviil. 
40. 

® 1800, xli. 161, 

* J. J. Thomson, Phil. May., 1899, xlviih 647. 

’ Lenard, Ann. a. Physih, 1900, ii. 359. 

» Merritt and Stewart, Phys. Rev., 1900, xi. 280. 
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case the plate acquires a positive charge in 
consequence of the emission of electrons under 
the influence of the radiation falling upon it, 
and the positive potential, V, reached is 
observed* This gives a measure of the 
maximum velocity, v, of the electrons leaving 
the plate. Eor the kinetic energy, Jmv®, may 
be equated to Ye, which is a measure of the 
work done in leaving the plate, giving a simple 
formula for finding v, 

In the second method of experimenting, the 
number of electrons leaving the illuminated 
surface is determined. The polished metal 
forms one plate of a condenser, the second 
plate being a piece of metal gauze, so that 
light from the source can pass through the 
meshes of this grid and fall on the metal under 
test. The grid is connected to the positive, 
and the plate to the negative terminal of a 
battery, thus setting up an electric field 
tending to drive electrons from the plate to 
the grid. The current flowing round the 
circuit may be measured in suitable cases by 
a sensitive galvanometer, or in other cases by 
a quadrant electrometer. Since the current 
depends on the number of electrons leaving the 
illuminated surface per second, it is possible to 
find how this number depends on the strength 
of the electric field. As the potenbial difference 
is increased the number rises to a maximum 
value, corresponding to the “ saturation 
current.” If the direction of the electric field 
be reversed, the motion of the electrons away 
from the plate is retarded, and only those 
possessing sufficient velocity will travel to 
the grid. The curve obtained by plotting 
the current against the potential is called 
the “ velocity distribution ” curve, because 
from it may be deduced the proportion of 1 
electrons leaving the plate with any assigned 
velocity. 

Erom such experiments made in high vacua 
important conclusions have been reached. 
Both the number of electrons emitted and the 
velocity with which they leave the surface 
are found to be independent of temperature 
throughout a very wide range. But if the tem- 
perature is raised sufficiently (say to 800° C.) 
thermionic emission begins to take place 
(see article, Thermionic Emission”), even 
in the absence of external illumination. Re- 
sults of even greater significance in connec- 
tion with the theory of photoelectric activity 
have been obtained by varying the character 
of the light falling upon the plate. The 
velocity of emission is independent of the 
intensity of the illumination, whilst the number 
of electrons is directly proportional to the 
intensity of the light. The latter result has 
been found to hold good, at least approxi- 
mately, over an extremely wide range of light 


intensities. Elster and Geitel ^ discovered the 
interesting fact that, in certain cases, the 
strength of the photoelectric current depends 
upon the orientation of the plane of polarisation 
of the incident light. This fact must be taken 
into account in considering the influence of the 
wave-length or the frequency of the exciting 
light upon photoelectric emission. Polil and 
Pringsheim ^ found that when the electric 
vector in the wave-front is parallel to the plane 
of incidence, the curve for the specific x>hoto- 
electric activity of the alkali metals rises to 
a maximum in the visible part of the spectrum. 
Compton and Richardson® came to the con- 
clusion that a similar maximum exists when 
the electric vector is perpendicular to the plane 
of incidence, but in this case the maximum 
is in the ultra - violet. Results of great 
theoretical interest have been obtained from 
experiments on the relation between the 
Velocity of the electrons and the frequency of 
the light. The energy of the escaping electrons 
is given by the equation 

'Ve~\mv^^liv -Wo, 

where h is Planck’s universal constant* of 
radiation (6*55 x 10-^^ erg. sec.), v is the fre- 
quency of the incident light, and measures 
the amount of work done when an fdectron 
escapes from the atom to which it is 
attached. 

§ (3) Photoelectric Activity. — It is 
found that the “ electron affinity ” w^^ can be 
expressed in the form where is a 
definite frequency characteristic of the metal 
on which the radiation falls. The maximum 
kinetic energy can, therefore, be expressed in 
the form 

-Vo)» 

This relation, which has been called “ the 
fundamental law of photoelectric activity,” 
was first suggested by Einstein,® on the basis 
of the hypothesis now discarded, of the exist- 
ence of “ light quanta.” O. W. Richardson,® 
in collaboration with K. T. Compton, and 
Hughes’ were the first to verify the result 
experimentally, and very accurate experiments 
have since been carried out by Millikan,® who 
has shown that this furnishes one of the best 
methods of determining the value of Planck’s 
constant. The following table gives some of 
the values found by this method. 

Elster and Geitel, Ann. d. Physik, 1894, Hi. 433 ; 
1895, Iv. 684 ; 1897, Ixi. 445. 

® Pohl and Pringsheim, Deutsch. Phys. (kselL 
Verh., 1910, xii. 215, 349 ; 1911, xiii. 474. 

Compton and Richardson, PM. Mag., 1913, 
xxvi. 649. 

* See “ Quantum Theory,” Vol. IV. 

® Einstein, Ann. d. Physik, 1906, xvli. 132. 

® Richardson, Science, 1912, xxxv. 783 : Phil. 
Ma^., 1912, xxiv. 575. 

’ Hughes, Phil. Trans. A., 1912, ccxH. 206. 

® Millikan, Phys. Pev., 1916, vii. 18. 355. 
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Photoelkotrio Determinations of Planck’s 
Constant 


Metal. 

h X 10^’ erg. sec. 

liichardson 
and Compton. 

Hughes. 

Millikan. 

Ii . . 



6-584 

Na . . 

5-2 


6-5(>9 

A1 . . 

4-3 


6-41* 

Mg. . 

6-2 

5-32 

645* 

Zn . . 

5-1 

5-95 


Sn . 

4-9 



Bi . . 

3-55 

5*70 


Cu . . 

3 <8 



Pt . . 

5-85 




* Observations by Kadescli and Hennings in 
Millikan’s laboratory. 


The equation possesses a very high degree 
of generality, for it applies not only to 
ordinary light hut also to X-rays, and prob- 
ably is valid not only in the case of emission 
of electrons under the influence of light, but 
also when emission of radiation is brought 
about in consequence of the impact of elec- 
trons. The significance of the relation may 
best be appreciated by considering a parti- 
cular case, for example, the metal sodium. 
The characteristic frequency, for this metal 
has the value 5*15 x 10^^ sec""^, corresponding 
to green light in the spectrum. The equation 
implies that if the light falling on the sodium 
has a smaller frequency, or is nearer the red 
end of the spectrum, no emission of electrons 
takes place at all. But if the light is rather 
more bluish than this green light, electrons 
will be emitted, and the maximum energy of 
emission will increase in proportion as the 
difference between the frequency of the exciting 
light and the characteristic frequency increases. 
Richardson ^ has shown that Einstein’s equa- 
tion may be derived by thermodynamic and 
statistical methods on the assumptions that 
Planck’s radiation formula is true, and that 
the number of electrons emitted is pro- 
portional to the intensity of monochromatio 
radiation. 

In accordance with the quantum theory, 
interchange of energy between matter and 
aether can occur only by indivisible quanta-, 
the amount of such a quantum being hv Thus 
photoelectric emission falls into place naturally 
as one instance of this general theory. 

§ (4) Photoelectric PATIGUE.—The photo- 
electric activity of a metal surface which has 
been freshly polished diminishes as the time 
that has elapsed since the metal was polished 
is increased. This is known as the “ fatigue ” 
of the Hallwachs effect. The phenomenon is 
a complicated one, and the cause is not neces- 

^ Richardson, Phil. Mag., 1912, xxiii. 616; 1912, 
xxiv. 570. See also “ Thermionics,” § (5) (ii.). 


aarily the same in all cases. Tims in tlu=i case 
of an alkali metal exposed to air, oxidation 
would bring about a rapid diminution in 
activity; hut in the case of metals such as 
copper and zinc it has been shown that oxi- 
dation is not the primary cause of fatigue. 
The subject has been investigated by Kreusler,^ 
E. V. ScWeidler,^ Hallwachs,^ Allen, ^‘Ullmann,^ 
and others, and it has been shown that the 
condition of the gaseous layer at the surface 
of the plate is the most important factor in 
determining the photoelectric fatigue of metal 
plates in gases. It seems probable that in the 
case of a perfectly clean metal surface in a 
very high vacuum no fatigue would take place, 
but the difficulties in even approaching the 
realisation of such an ideal are so great that 
it is not surprising that experimentally con- 
tradictory results have been obtained. Photo- 
electric fatigue in a vamium has been the 
subject of experiments by Lenard,^ Laden - 
burg,® Bergwitz,® Millikan and Winchester, 
Robinson, Compton,^ ^ and others. 

§(5) Phot OELEOTE io Activity AND Contact 
Potential. — The phenomena of photoelectric 
and thermionic emission and contact potential 
are intimately related to one another. At one 
period there was a widespread feeling that 
all these were to be explained as the result of 
chemical action. Thus with regard to the 
photoelectric effect Pohl and Pringsheim 
suggested that as it was much decreased by 
improving the vacuum, perhaps the whole 
effect is to he attributed to interaction between 
gas and metal. Wiedmann and Hallwachs 
went so far as to say that “ the presence of 
gas is a necessary condition for appreciable 
photoelectric electron emission ” from potas- 
sium. Fredenhagen and Kiistner came to 
a similar conclusion with regard to the photo- 
electric current from zinc, and later Ereden- 
hagen^® stated that both the photoelectric 
and the thermionic emission of electrons from 
potassium depend entirely on the presence of 
gas. If such views were correct, it would be 
impossible to get any eleotrio discharge through 


* Kreusler. Ann. d. Physik, 1901, vi. 898. 

® B. V. Bchweicller, Akad. Wiss. WUn, B§r., 1908, 
cxii. 974. 

* Hallwachs, Phys. Zeita., 1904, v. 489; Ann. d, 
Phyaik, 1907, xxiii. 469. 

Allen, Proe. Rcy. Soc., 1907, Ixxviil, 488 ; 1909, 
Ixxxii. 161 ; Phil. Maff,, 1910, xx. 5(55. 

® Ullmann, Ann. d. Phyaik, 1910, xxxii. 15. 

’ Lenard, Ann. d. Phyaih, 1902, viii. 149. 

® Ladenbiirg, Ann. d. Physik, 1908, xli. 568. 

» Berfiwitz, Phya. Zeita., 1907, viii. 873. 

Millikan and Winchester, Phil Mag., 1907, xiv. 
188 ; Phya. Rev., 1910, xxx. 85, 287. 

Robinson, Phil Mag., 1912, xxiii. 255» 

Compton, Phil Mag., 1912, xxiii. 570. 

Pohl and Xh'ingshelm, Phya. Zeits., 1918, xlv. 
1112 . 


Wiedmann and Hallwachs, Pmtach. Phya, 
Oeaell. Verh., 1914, xvi. 107, 

Fredenhagen and Kiistner, Phys. Zeita., 1914, 
XV. 65, 68. 

Fredenhagen, Peutaoh. Phya. Qmell Yeth., 1914, 

xvi. 201. 
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a perfect vacnum. owing to the impossibility 
of extracting any electrons from the electrodes. 
But with the great improvements which have 
been made, particularly in America, in the 
production of high vacua it has been proved 
conclusively that in the highest attainable 
vacuum there is a pure electron discharge, 
which has been utilised in the Ooolidge tube 
and in thermionic valves and amplifiers with 
results of increasing importance A Dushman ^ 
has repeated the experiments of Hallwachs 
and Eredenhagen in a better vacuum than 
they employed, and found no difficulty in 
obtaining both thermionic and photoelectric 
emission. Most of the failures to obtain 
electron emission in a high vacuum may be 
attributed to neglect of the effect of the 
“ space charge,” due to the accumulation of 
negative electrons in the vacuum. 

The relation between the velocity of photo- 
electrons and the contact potentials between 
metals required by Richardson’s theory, and 
the value of the “ electron affinity,” Wq, of the 
metals, have been investigated by Richardson 
and Compton,® and by Millikan^ and Hen- 
nings,® and the results of elaborate experi- 
ments have proved conclusively that the 
theoretical results hold with great accuracy. 
In this work, clean fresh metallic surfaces have 
been secured by cutting the metal in a very 
high vacuum. Experiments by Langmuir ® 
have shown that films of metal distilled in 
apparatus which has not been baked out show 
signs of very marked contamination owing to 
the gases carried down by them. 

§ (6) The BEacjirEREL Effect. — Becquerel ’ 
in 1865 observed that certain substances used 
as electrodes in an electrolyte show a difference 
in potential when one plate is in darkness and 
the other is illuminated. This effect, which 
has been studied by Minchin,® Wilderman,® 
and others, may be attributed to a thin solid 
layer sensitive to light, or to the presence of 
a light-sensitive substance in the electrolyte. 
Goldmann and Brodsky^® have shown that 
there is great similarity between the Becquerel 
and Hallwachs effects, and the former may 
be explained by assuming that electrons 
are liberated from the electrode by light, but 
these have to pass through a relatively strong 
field of a double layer at the surface of the 
electrode. On emerging into the conducting 

1 Langmuir, “ The Pure Electron Discharge and 
its Applications in Eadio Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony,” General Mectric Review, May 1915. 

® Am, Blectrochem. Soc. Trans., 1916, xxix. 125. 
llichardson and Compton, Phil. Mag., 1912, 
xxiv. 570 ; 1913, xxvi. 549, 

^ Millikan, Phi/s. Rev., 1914, iv. 73; 1916, vii. 355. 

. ® Hennings, Phys, Rev., 1914. iv. 228. 

« Langmuir, Am. Blectrochem. Soc. Trans., 1916, 
xxix. 155. 

’ Becquerel, La LumUre, Paris, 1865, ii. 121. 

® Minchin, Phil. Mag., 1891, xxxi. 207. 

® Wilderman, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1904, Ixxiv. 369. 

Goldmann and Brodsky, Ann. a. Physih, 1914, 
xliv. 849, 901. 


medium they are converted into slow-moving 
ions. Interesting results have been obtained 
by T. W. Case,^i who has constructed photo- 
chemical cells in which the sensitive substances 
is an oxide of copper. A copper plate (3 in. 
by 4 in.) coated with cupric oxide will give 
in strong sunlight 0-1 volt and a steady 
current of about J milliamp., when a clean 
copper plate is used as the other electrode 
and the electrolyte is a dilute solution of 
common salt. Two copper plates coated with 
red cuprous oxide and immersed in copper 
formate will give 0*11 volt and a current 
density of about 60 microamps. /cm. 

§ (7) Changes in Eleoteioal Conductivity 
DUE TO Light. — Arrhenius showed that by 

exposing the silver halides to light an incraaao 
in electrical conductivity was produced. This 
phenomenon has been investigated by Scholl 
and by W. Wilson, who attribute the increased 
conductivity to electrons set free by the action 
of the light. Various other substances have 
been examined by Coblentz and Emerson.*® 
In the case of ordinary metals the number 
of free electrons is already so large that 
the additional electrons liberated by illu- 
minating the surface make no appreciable 
difference in the electrical conductivity. The 
well-known sensitiveness of selenium to light, 
shown by the diminution in electrical resist- 
ance when thin films are illuminated, may 
be explained by supposing that the incident 
light liberates slowly moving electrons, which 
remain within the substance and thus increase 
its conducting power. 

§ (8) Fluoebsoenoe and Rhosphorescbncjb. 
— ^The separation of electrons under the influ- 
ence of light has an important bearing on our 
conception of fluorescent and phosphoi'csecnt 
phenomena. According to the theory of 
Stark there exists at the surfacic of the atom 
a limited number of separable elecstnms whitth 
play the part of valency electrons and sorvts 
to bind together the chemical atoms in a 
molecule. When a val ency elec tn )n is separatiid 
from its atom and becomes attached to a 
second atom we obtain a positive and a 
negative atomion. Stark supposes that th(^ 
carrier of a band speotrum is a singh^ atom 
or a molecule composed of several {ittans, 
whilst the carriers of the series spectra an^ 
positive atomions. Emission in band spcH'.tra 
is supposed to occur when valency elcct-rons 
which have been partially or totally separates I 
are restored to the atom. One i>ro(^csH by 
which the separation may be effected is photd- 


“ T. W. Case, New York JSleetr. Soc., June 14, 1916: 
Am. Blectrochem. Soc. Trans., 1917, xxxi. 361. 
Arrhenius, Wien. Per., 1887, xevi. 831, 

^ Bicholl, Ann. d. Physik, 1905, xvi. 193, 417. 

14 W. Wilson, Ann. d. Physih, 1907, xxiii. 1 07. 
Coblentz and Emerson, Washington Acad. St. J . 
1917, vii. 525. ^ 

Stork, Prinzipien der Atomdynamik, 1911, in 
213 - 27 # 
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electric action. In the case of fluorescence, 
restoration of the electron follows immediately 
upon separation ; in the case of phosphorescence 
a finite time elapses between the separation of 
a valency electron and its return. It has been 
proved experimentally that fluorescence is 
generally accompanied by the photoelectric 
effect, but this is not necessarily the case, as 
the separation of the electron may be only 
partial or the electron may be caught by 
surrounding molecules, especially when the 
substances are in solution. Phosphorescence, 
however, implies complete separation — that 
is, photoelectric emission. The theory of 
Xenard^ in many respects resembles that of 
Stark, but I^enard distinguishes between the 
photoelectric electrons and the radiating 
electrons. When the former return to the 
atom, the latter are set in vibration and 
consequently emit radiation. Phosphorescent 
substances are usually good insulators, and 
the separated electrons may remain attached 
to other atoms for considerable periods before 
returning to the atoms from which they 
originated. The variation of phosphorescence 
with temperature can be accounted for on 
this theory, which served also to give an 
explanation of the law of Stokes that the 
wave-length of the exciting light, which brings 
about the release of the photo -electron, must 
be less than the wave-length of the phos- 
phorescent light, Lenard found that there 
were three separate bands which could 
produce excitation of an emission band of a 
phosphor of the alkali earths. Pohl ^ pointed 
out that the wave-lengths of these bands were 
inversely proportional to the square roots of 
the natural numbers 2, 3, and 4. This appears 
to be in agreement with the formula of 
Lindemann ® for the wave-length correspond- 
ing to the maximum selective photoelectric 
effect. 

§ (9) Photoohemioal and Photoeleoteio 
Changes. — Many instances are knovm in 
which chemical changes are brought about 
by the action of light. According to the 
electron theory of matter, it is the valency 
electron, or more probably a pair of electrons, 
which plays the part of a chemical bond. 
Any chemical change must be preceded by a 
physical change, that is to say, there must be 
some displacement or some commotion taking 
place within the molecule before actual 
decomposition or recombination occurs. It 
may be regarded as practically certain that 
the first stage in any photochemical reaction 
consists in the separation, either partial or 
complete, of negative electrons from positive 
atoms under the influence of light. This 
theory at once makes it obvious that absorption 

^ Lenard, Ann. d, Physik, 1909, xxviii. 476. 

® Pohl, Peutsch. Phys. QeseU. Verh., 1911, xiii. 061. 

“ Lindemann, DmUch. Phys. Qesell. Verh.f 1911, 
xiii. 482. 


of light is necessary before any change can 
take place at all. It is not at present possible 
to trace out all the stages of the process of a 
given photochemical change, but the first step 
in such a change is the production of ionised 
molecules, which are then in a condition 
suitable for recombination in a different 
fashion. In some cases such a condition of 
ionisation may persist for quite long periods, 
as is shown in the phenomenon of thermo- 
luminescence. Electrons which have been 
separated from their parent atoms may 
become attached to other atoms or molecules 
and, when the conditions are suitable, may 
remain attached for a considerable time. 
This conception has been employed by Joly ^ 
in connection with the formation of the latent 
image in photography. He regards the latent 
image as built up of ionised atoms or molecules, 
upon which the chemical effects of the 
developer are subsequently directed. Whilst 
such a physical theory of the latent image is 
capable of explaining many of the observed 
phenomena,® there are many scientific photo^ 
graphers who hold that it is necessary tq 
assume that the ionisation brings about a 
chemical change. Joly has drawn attention 
to the importance of photoelectric action in 
radiotherapy, and has pointed out that the 
effects of light on the growth of the cell, which 
is highly sensitive to ionic concentration, 
resemble, superficially at least, the effects of 
radiation in the formation of the latent image. 
A photoelectric theory of vision has been 
suggested by H. S. Allen,® Sir Oliver Lodge,’ 
and Joly according to which j)hotoelectric 
action takes place in the chemical substance, 
or, it may be, substances, contained in the 
rods or cones of the retina when irradiated, 
so that a separation of electrons occurs 
resulting in electrification of the nerve cells 
which set up the nervous impulse to the 
sensorium. 

§ (10) l^HOTOELBCTEIO PHOTOMETEY. — It is 
instructive to find that the scientific study of 
an obscure phenomenon has resulted, as in 
so many other cases, in the development of a 
method of measurement of increasing technical 
importanoe. Hallwachs ® based a method of 
photometry on the fact that a plate coated 
with copper oxide showed constant photo- 
electric activity over long periods of time, when 
preserved in a small air-tight vessel. The 
intensity of the radiation falling upon the 
prepared surface was determined, by measuring 
the saturation current passing through the 
photoelectric cell. More sensitive cells, which 
may be used not only for ultra-violet light 


Joly, Nature. 1906, Ixxii. 808. 

See “ Photoelectricity (BE. S, Allen), 1918, pp, 


206-216. 

® H. S. Allen, J owned of the Mntgen Society, 
1919, XV. 40. 

’ Lodge, British Association, 1919. 

® Hallwachs, Phys. Zeits., 1904, v, 489, 
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but also for the visible part of the spectrum, 
originated from the work of Elster and Geitel ^ 
on the alkali metals. In the first apparatus 
the sensitive surface was of potassium, placed 
in an atmosphere of argon or helium to secure 
permanence. This was used by Dember ^ in 
a determination of Avogadro’s constant by 
observations on the absorption of sunlight in 
the atmosphere. Experiments by Richtmyer ® 
and others have extended the law of propor- 
tionality between photoelectric current and 
light intensity, first given by Elster and 
Geitel, up to high values of the intensity of 
illumination (about 600 candle-feet). Some 
idea of the magnitude of the currents obtained 
is given by the fact that from a sodium surface 
in a glass cell, a current of about 2-6 x 10“® 
amperes was produced by an arc giving an 
illumination of 100 candle-feet. By taking 
suitable precautions to avoid the dark dis- 
charge and the dark after-efiect, Elster and 
Geitel ^ found approximate proportionality 
between the photoelectric discharge from a 
potassium or rubidium cell and the light 
intensity for illuminations varying from one 
third of bright sunlight (about 30,000 lux) 
down to about 6 x 10“^ lux. 

In making photometric determinations of 
a high order of accuracy, the majority of 
investigators in this field have concluded that 
it is not safe to assume for any photoelectric 
cell a direct proportionality between photo- 
electric current and exciting radiant power. 
The subject has been investigated at the 
United States Bureau of Standards,® and 
a null method of photoelectric spectro- 
photometry has been developed by K. S. 
Gibson.® This method eliminates the necessity 
of corrections in connection with the current- 
irradiation law or the so-called “ dark currents ” 
in the photoelectric cells. “ The potassium 
hydride cell now on the market, when used 
with an incandescent lamp and a glass dis- 
persing prism, gives a maximum response 
usually near 460 fi/i; and the photoelectric 
method, under these conditions, admirably 
supplements the visual and photographic 
methods, being best where they become poor, 
and becoming poor only after they have 
become reliable.” 

It should be noted that the small current 
obtainable from a photoelectric cell under 
ordinary conditions of illumination may be 
amplified by means of one or more thermionic 
triode valves. Used in this way the photo- 
electric cell may well prove its usefulness not 
only in connection with photometry, but in 

* Elster and Geitel, Ann. d. Physilc, 1893, xlviii. 
C25 : Phys. Zeits., 1911, xii. 609 ; 1912, xiii. 739. 

“ Dember, Gesell. Wiss. Leipzig, Ber., 1912, p. 259. 

® Bichtmyer, Phys. Rev., 1909, xxix. 71, 404. 

* Elster and Geitel, Phys. Zeits., 1913, xiv. 741. 

® Coblentz, Bureau of Standards Scientific Paper, 
No. 819, 1918. 

0 K. S. Gibson, No. 349, 1919. 


signalling without wires and as a means of 
scientific investigation. h. s. a. 
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Photo-electrons and Thermions, deter- 
mination of e/m of. See “ Electrons and the 
Discharge Tube,” § (16). 

Photometry, Photoelectric. See “ Photo- 
electricity,” § (8). 

Phys. Tech. Reich. Method, for high 
magnetisation tests. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ ( 41 ). 

Picou Permeameter. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (36). 

Pierce’s Heavy Solenoid, for high magnetisa- 
tion tests. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and Properties of Materials,” § (43). 

Pierce’s Yoke Method, for high magnetisa- 
tion tests. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and PrQperties of Materials,” § (46). 

Piezo -electric Effect, relation of, to un- 
symmetrical crystal structure. See “ Piezo- 
electricity,” § (3). 


PIEZO-ELECTRICITY 

§ (1) Piezo- and Pyro-electricity. — Certain 
crystals exhibit electrical charges at particular 
regions when heated or cooled, or when sub- 
jected to stresses ; in the former case the 
effect is called pyro -electric, and in the latter 
piezo-electric. The effect of pressure was 
discovered by E. and P. Curie ^ in 1880. All 
piezo-electric substances are pyro -electric, and 
it is doubtful if any pyro -electric effect would 
he obtained if stresses were eliminated. 

§ (2) True Pyro-eleotric Effect doubt- 
ful. — The existence of a true pyro -electric 


’ Comptes Rendus, 1880, xci. 
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effect has been questioned by several in- 
vestigators. A research, carried out jointly 
by Riecke and Voigt, ^ in which Pfafi’s® 
values of the expansion coefficient of tour- 
maline were used, resulted in such a slight 
difference to be accounted for by any pyro- 
electric effect — this difference was about 
10 per cent of the total — that these investi- 
gators, in view of the uncertainty of the many 
different measurements on which they based 
their calculations, came to the conclusion 
that true pyro-electricity does not exist. 
This opinion had been previously expressed 
by Rontgeii, and by F. and P. Curie. In a 
later paper, however, Voigt ^ arrived at the 
opposite result. The tourmaline which had 
been investigated by him and Riecke was 
tested for its thermal expansion by Pulfrich 
and Kellner, at Jena. Using the Pulfrioh- 
Kellner values of the expansion coefficients of 
tourmaline, Voigt now found that 18 per cent 
of the pyro -electric excitation which took 
place on heating the tourmaline should be 
regarded as a direct effect of the tempera- 
ture rise, and would consequently remain were 
it possible to remove the thermal deformation 
by suitable pressures. 

In a paper published in 1914:, in which he 
summarised his later investigations on pyro- 
and piezo -electricity, Rontgen ^ also discussed 
the question of the existence of a true pyro- 
electricity. His experience shows that the 
determination, especially of the electric 
constants of tourmaline, is coupled with a 
great deal of uncertainty. It is true that 
all Voigt’s constants were determined from 
samples taken from the same crystal, but it 
does not seem to be a necessary consequence 
that all the preparations were the same in 
their properties, particularly their electrical 
properties, in view of Rontgen and Riecke’ s 
experiments, according to which an apparently 
homogeneous crystal can be shown to he 
subject to different degrees of pyro-electrio 
excitation at two different positions. The 
results of Rontgen’ s own experiments and of 
others suggested by him give no indication 
of the existence of true pyro-electricity in 
tourmaline. Although Rontgen does not 
regard this result as certain proof of the non- 
existence of pyro-electricity, he does find that 
Voigt’s experiments are not sufficient to 
establish the existence of this effect beyond 
all doubt, Lindman ® applies the following 
formula, derived from Voigt’s theory, in 
which \/v represents the fraction of the total 
pyro -electric excitation which is to be regarded 
as true pyro-electricity : 

^ WmL Ami., 18<)2, xlv. ® Pogg. Am%., 1858, civ. 

® Wied. A7in., 1898, Ixvi. Am. d. Phys., 1914, xlv. 

® Ann. d. Phys.^ 1920, Ixli. 


The quantities (A = l, 2, 3 ; h-l, 2, 3) are 
moduli of elasticity, and Sgg the coefficients 
of thermal dilatation perpendicular and parallel 
to the principal axis, /a a quantity proportional 
to § 13 , and V a quantity proportional to the 
total pyro-electrio effect. For tourmaline, 
Lindman found X/?; to be 0-119 ; i.e. of the total 
effect due to increase of temperature, the true 
pyro-electricity may be 11-9 per cent. How- 
ever, this result was not determined directly, 
but by combining a number of determinations 
of constants. Hence Lindman considers the 
existence of a true pyro-electrio effect to be 
doubtful. 

§ (3) Piezo EiafECT and Orystalltne 
Form. — All crystals which exhibit the piezo- 
electric effect lack symmetry. In crystallo- 
graphy this asymmetry was supposed to be 
due to a suppression of certain faces on 
formation of the crystal ; it appears to be 
due to an asymmetric arrangement of mole- 
cules of regular form, but asymmetry of the 
molecules is also possible. Irregularity of 
structure is also shown by the difference in 
effect of solvents on the crystal faces and by 
the rotation of the plane of polarisation of 
polarised light. Piezo-electric and optical 
activity in crystals always exist simultaneously, 
but optical activity also arises from unsym- 
metrical molecules, as in solutions which are 
optically active. 

Tourmaline is an example of a piezo -electric 
crystal, and its crystalline form is shown in. 
Fig. 1 ; the two ends of the crystal are 
markedly different. When the 
temperature of the crystal is raised, 
or the crystal is extended, a becomes 
positively charged, and 6 is charged 
negatively ; on cooling, or if the 
crystal is compressed, the signs of 
the charges are reversed. If the 
crystal is powdered and the particles 
heated, or cooled, the polar charges 
cause them to gather in the form of 
chains. 

The existence of tlie so-called 
pyro effect is most easily demon- 
strated by heating tourmaline 
crystals in an oven, and dusting 
them, after removal, with a mixtur© of red 
lead and sulphur. Th© mixtur© should be 
shaken through muslin, when, by friction, the 
sulphur becomes negatively electrified and 
adheres to one end of the crystal, and the red 
lead, which is positively electrified, adheres 
to th© other end. If, after being heated, the 
crystal is allowed to cool, the polarity is 
reversed; if the temperature is maintained 
steady no electrical effects are observed at 
high or low temperatures. A heated orystal, 
if suspended by a fine fibre, may be attraoted 
and repelled by electrified bodies or by other 
heated crystals which exhibit the pyro-electrio 
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ejffeqt ; such, crystals are those of Rochelle 
salt, silicate of zinc, oane-sagar, and quartz. 
With quartz there is considerable difficulty 
in finding good specimens, as it is prone to 
twinning, and two twin crystals have opposite 
effects, so that over a relatively small area 
the total effect is often small. 

To demonstrate the piezo effect it is con- 
venient to place a sheet of tinfoil on a slab 
of tourmaline and connect the foil to an 
electrometer. When pressure is applied the 
electrometer is deflected, and when the slab 
is turned over — the tinfoil being still upper- 
most— the direction of the deflection is re- 
versed. The relation between pressure and 
the electric charge was found by F, and R. 
€urie to be a linear one, the phenomenon 
being represented by the equation Q = KR, 
where Q is the charge in electrostatic units, 
P the total force supplied, and K a constant, 
known as the piezo-electric constant. Rochelle 
salt in the crystalline form was found by the 
Curies to have the largest piezo-electric con- 
stant of any substance so far examined. 

Roracite ^ is another example of a piezo- 
electric crystal; its form is that of a cube 
with four alternate corners truncated. JFigs, 
1 and 2 show that there are “ blunt ” and 
“ sharp ” ends, or edges, to the crystals of 

tourmaline and bora- 

citf; if such a crystal 
is pressed between 
opposite sharp and 
blunt ends, opposite 
electrification of these 
ends results. A 
similar effect is pro- 
duced by cooling the 
crystal. When a 
natural hexagonal prism of quartz is heated 
or cooled its six edges are electrified positively 
and negatively in alternate order. 

§ (4) pRlI>AEATION OR ROOHBILLB SaLT 
Crystals.— The Rochelle salt crystal not only 
has the largest piezo-electric constant, but 
is also -the most easily prepared. Nicholson ^ 
has grown highly efficient crystals varying in 
weight from a few grams to 500 grams accord- 
ing to the volume and density of liquor used. 
In all oases crystals w^ere grown from perfect 
nuclei possessing definite form, such nuclei 
being produced in large numbers by an 
ordinary crystallising process. 

The nuclei are immersed in a clear saturated 
solution of the salt (Rochelle salt is sodium 
potassium tartxate NaJCC^H^tOe , ^HgO), the 
nuclei and the solution being at the same 
temperature before immersion of the former. 
The crystal may be suspended from a thread, 
or floated on mercury, or supported on a glass 
plate. Growth of the crystals is brought about 

^ S. P. Thompson, JEUe. md Mag. § (74). 

® Amer. Inst. Elect. Enjg. Pmc., 1919. 


by normal evaporation of the solution or by 
the application of temperature gradients to 
saturated solutions. Nicholson states that 
the latter method giv<‘s the better crystals, 
and that im()r(wenient in tlie piezo-elect<rio 
property is brought al)()ut by desiccating the 
crystals ; this is (dTec^tc<l by soaking in alcohol 
and heating, the substMiuent loss in weight 
being 3 jmr cent. However, Valasek is 
strongly opposed to d(*si(!cation and believes 
that complete desiccation renders a crystal 
entirely inactive. 

The crystal surfac^os of a Rochelle salt 
crystal may bo rc^garded as consisting of two 
systems whieJi an* normal to each other. One 
system is paralh'l with the principal axis and 
.therefore engirdles the cnystal ; the other 
system comprises the two l>asal planes paralle} 
to the other two axc^s of the (uystal. Nicholson 
advises that the crystals be grown with the 
principal or crystallogi'apliic axis, and on© of 
the other axes, in a horizontal plane; th© 
growth is then dominant along the axes in 
the horizontal plane, development along th© 
vertical axis l)eing partially suppressed. On 
cooling rapidly the nuclei increase in size and 
the crystal acquires a “ composite ” stnioture; 
at each end of the nucleus and along its 
principal axis there appears a pyramid which 
forms a polar terminal, and tlm electrical 
properties of the crystal has led Nicholson 
to suggest that during growth the molecules 
throughout the pyramidal regions are subject 
to forces which turn them, in planes con- 
taining the principal axis, through a right 
angle. The poles are aturordingly at right 
angles to each other, the pyramids being 
electrically positive when tlio rest of the 
crystal structure is negative, aiul ‘vice verm. 

For piezo -electric use the basal planes of 
the crystal are made slightly cioncavo in the 
polar regions and waxed tinfoil electrodes are 
pressed on tlie crystal. 

§ (5) AppLiaATioNS. (i.) Effect af AtuiI 
Gompressum . — With a crystal of Rochcdle salt 
of composite structure Nicholson has found 
that the relation bot-w'een electric potential and 
various loads applied ou the diagonals is not 
linear, and that it is advantageous to apply 
permanent static (jompression. Over a largo 
range of size of crystal, the value of the applied 
static pressiare for maximum rate of change of 
charge corresponds to an absolute force of ap- 
proximately 15 kilograms. The static })resHurc 
may be applied permanently without fatigue. 

For experimental purpoHcs a (crystal is 
compressed between two discs ludd together 
by springs ; the dis(!S form one electro(le and 
a girdle connection forms the otluw. .If a 
suitable receiver is connected to the electrodes 
and the crystal is placed on a table, the ticking 
of a watch, near the crystal, can be heard. 

(ii.) Effect of Torsion,— With the composite 
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structure Rochelle salt crystal a twisting 
couple about the principal axis produces the 
greatest piezo -electric effect. The relation 
between the piezo -electric charge and the 
torsion is linear and is given by Q=KFL, 
where Q, is the charge in electrostatic units, 
F is the force in kilograms, and L is the length 
of the lever arm in centimetres. For several 
crystals experimented with, K is as great as 
100. A clockwise torque has the same effect, 
with respect to sign of charge, as is produced 
by tension or increase of temperature. 

(iii.) JSJffect of Alternating Stresses . — ^If a 
crystal, mounted as already described, is 
subjected to fluctuating impulses, it generates 
a corresponding set of electrical oscillations, 
and if it is subjected to rapidly changing 
electric potentials there is produced a corre- 
sponding train of impulses. 

(iv.) Application to Phonograph — When, 
through a phonographic record and by means 
of a special needle attached to a disc of a 
mounted crystal, the latter is subjected to 
torsional stresses, the potentials of the elec- 
trodes change, and these changes may be 
amplified. Sufficient power may thus be 
produced to operate simultaneously hundreds 
of telephone receivers. 

(v.) Application as Sound Transmitter and 
JRece«;er.^To make the crystal system efi&cient 
as a receiver of sound waves Nicholson sur- 
rounds the crystal with a twisted cylindrical 
'diaphragm which is attached by means of 
rings to the two plates compressing the 
crystal. When sound waves strike the dia- 
phragm, torsional stresses are applied to the 
crystal, and corresponding electrical oscilla- 
tions are generated. Singing against the 
diaphragm of a good receiver, especially when 
the frequency is near the resonance frequency 
of the crystal (between 200 and 600), often 
produces a difference of potential at the 
electrodes of 15 volts on open circuit. With 
the use of a triode valve amplifier, good 
transmission of speech may be obtained, with 
a piezo-electric crystal as a receiver at one end 
and a second one as a transmitter at the other. 

(vi.) Application of Piezo Mffect to Measure- 
ment of Pressure . — Sir J. J. Thomson ^ sug- 
gested in 1919 that since the quantity of 
electricity liberated is directly proportional to 
the pressure, pressure changes in explosions 
might be measured by direct measurements 
of the quantities of electricity produc.ed. In 
the case of an explosion in a gun the rise of 
pressure is complete in less than O-OOl second 
and the interpretation of mechanical pressure 
determinations is very doubtful. The principle 
of the ap|)licati()n described by Thomson is 
explained by Fig. 3. Appropriate parts of a 

1 Engineering, 19 K), cvii. 543. See also Cathode 
Ray Manometer,” Vol. I. ; Keys, “ A Piezo-electric 
Method of measuring Explosive Pressures,” PMl. 
Mag., 1921, xlii. 473. 


crystal are exposed to the explosive pressure 
to be measured ; as the pressure rises there 
is a corresponding increase in the quantity 



T = Slab of Tourmaline Crystal 

F = Filament 

p == PhotograpbJo plate 

M = Electro magnet to produce afternatlng magnetic field 

Fig. 3. 

of electricity liberated and a proportional 
increase in the potential of the plates P 2 
in a cathode ray tube. A stream of electrons 
from a hot tungsten wire is propelled through 
a fine tube and through the space between 
the plates ; as long as the plates are of the 
same neutral potential the electrons move in 
a straight line and hit a screen or photo- 
graphic plate at the end of the apparatus in 
a central spot. When, however, the potentials 
of the plates change, due to the liberation of 
charges from the crystal, the stream of electrons 
is deflected, and from the deflection, together 
with calibration data, the pressure may be 
calculated. An exposure of less than 0*00001 
second is sufficient to affect the photographic 
plate, and a pressure - time curve may be 
obtained by moving the plate or by dropping 
it. In practice the plate is not moved, but an 
independent rapidly alternating magnetic field 
is placed between the plates 
photographic apparatus. The . alternating 
magnetic field causes the spot formed by the 
cathode rays to move at right angles to the 
direction of deflection produced by pressure 
on the crystal, with the result that, during 
an explosion, the spot is displaced hori- 
zontally by an amount proportional to the 
pressure, and vertically by an amount pro- 
portional to time. The vertical speed of the 
spot varies hannonioally and a time-pressure 
curve can readily be obtained from such a 
photograph. In this way the rate of rise of 
pressure has been determined when a mixture 
of hydrogen and oxygen is exploded ; results 
have also been obtained with the explosion 
of a charge of gun-cotton in sea- water. Further, 
it appears possible to use the method to 
determine the actual rate of propagation of 
an explosive wave through tubes by putting 
one crystal in one part of the tub© and a 
second crystal in another part. In the same 
way the rate of propagation of an explosive 
wave through a thickness of a solid may be 
determined by attaching crystals to the upper 
and lower surfaces. j.. jg. 
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Piezo -iDLBCTRioiTy, application of, to high- 
pressure measurements, etc. See “ Piezo- 
electricity,” § (5). 

Application of, to sound transmitters and 
receivers, also the phonograph. See 
ihid, § (5). 

Pivots and Bearings eor Ammeters and 
Voltmeters. See “ Eirect Current Indi- 
cating Instruments,” § (9), 

Pointers for Ammeters and Voltmeters. 
See “ Direct Current Indicating Instru- 
ments,” § (8). 

Polarisation : 

Back Electromotive Force of, in an Electro- 
lytic Cell: a term used in electrolysis 
to denote the electromotive force, acting 
Counter to the applied E.M.P., produced 
in an electrolytic cell by the passage of 
electricity through it. See “ Batteries, 
Primary,” § (4). See also “Electrolysis 
and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (16). 

Made more explicable by the results obtained 
from the study of gas concentration 
cells. See ihid. § (18). 

Of an Electrolytic Cell : a term used to 
signify the production in the cell of an 
electromotive force acting counter to 
the applied E.M.F. See ibid. § (16). 

Of Light, effect on photoelectric current. 
See “ Photoelectricity,” § (1). 

Polarised Magnetic Mechanisms : devices 
in which the magnetic circuit includes a 
permanent magnet. See “ Electromagnet,” | 
§ (5). 

Pole, Magnetic, considered as a quantity 
of magnetism or imaginary magnetic 
matter. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 
Properties of Materials,” § (1). 

Pole Strength, Magnetic, definition of, in 
terms of mechanical force. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ (1) ; “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§§ (3), (4). 

PoLE-FiECBS, Magneto. See “ Magneto, The 
High‘tension,” § (11) (ii.). 

Portable Insulation Testing Instruments. 
See “ Resistance Insulation, Measurement 
of,” § (3). 

Positive Ions, action in maintaining dis- 
charge through gases. See “ Electrons and 
the Discharge Tube,” § (7). 

POSITIVE BAYS 

Positive rays were discovered by Goldstein 
in 1886 in electrical discharge at low pressure. 
In some experiments with a perforated 
cathode he noticed streamers of light behind 
the perforations. This luminosity he assumed 
was due to rays of some sort which travelled 
in the opposite direction to the cathode rays 


and so passed through the apertures in the 
cathode, these he called “ canalstrahlen.” ^ 
Subsequently Wien showed that they could 
be deflected by a magnetic field. ^ They have 
been very fully investigated in this country 
by Sir J. J. Thomson,^ * who called them 
Positive Rays on account of the fact that 
they normally carry a charge of iiositive 
electricity. 

§ (1) Nature of Positive Rays. — The con- 
ditions for the development of the rays are, 
briefly, the ionisation of a gas at low pressure in 
a strong electric field. Ionisation, which may 
be due to collision or radiation, means in its 
simplest case the detachment of one electron 
from a neutral atom. The two resulting 
fragments carry charges of electricity of equal 
quantity hut of opposite sign. The negatively 
charged one is the atomic unit of negative 
electricity itself,^ and is the same whatever 
the atom ionised. It is extremely light and 
therefore in the strong electric field rapidly 
attains a high velocity and becomes a cathode 
ray. The remaining fragment is clearly 
dependent on the nature of the atom ionised, 
and therefore of the gas in the discharge tube. 
It is immensely more massive than the 
electron, for the mass of the lightest atom, 
that of hydrogen, is about 1860 times that of 
the electron, and so will attain a much lower 
velocity under the action of the electric field. 
However, if the field is strong and the pressure 
so low that it does not collide with other 
atoms too frequently it will ultimately attain 
a high speed in a direction opposite to that of 
the detached electron, and become a “ positive 
ray.” The simplest form, of positive ray is 
therefore an atom of matter carrying a positive 
charge and endowed, as a result of falling 
through a high potential, with sufficient 
energy to make its presence detectable. 
Positive rays can be formed from molecules 
as well as atoms, so that it will at onoe be 
seen that any measurement of their mass will 
give us direct information as to the masses 
of atoms of elements and molecules of com- 
pounds, and that this information will refer 
to the atoms or molecules individually ^ not, 
as in chemistry, to the mean of an immenso 
aggregate. It is on this account that the 
accurate analysis of positive rays is of such 
importance. 

§ (2) Methods of Detection. — For visual 
effects the rays are best detected by a screen 
made of powdered willemite, which glows a 
faint green when bombarded by them. When 
permanent effects are required this screen is re- 
placed by a photographic plate. The sensitivity 

^ JBerl. Ber., 1886, xxxix. 691. 

^ Verb. d. Phys. QeseM., 1898, p. 17. 

® Mays of Positive JEllectricUy and their Applkation 
to Chemical Longmans, Green, 1913. 

* B. A. Millikan, The Electron, University Chicago 
Press, 1918. 
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of the plate to positive rays hears no particular 
relation to its sensitivity to light, so far the 
best results have been obtained from compara- 
tively slow “ process ” plates of the type 
known as “ Half-tone.” The real relative 
intensities of rays of different mass cannot be 
compared by screens or photographic plates, 
except in the possible case of isotopes of the 
same element; they can only be determined 
reliably by collecting the rays in a Paraday 
cylinder and measuring their total eleotiio 
charge. 

§ (3) Thomson’s Method oe Analysis. — The 
method by which Sir J. J. Thomson made such 
a complete investigation into the properties 
of positive rays, and which still remains 
pre-eminent in respect to the variety of 
information it supplies, consists essentially in 
allowing the rays to pass through a very 
narrow tube and then analysing the fine beam 
so produced by electric and magnetic fields. 

The construction of one of the types of 
apparatus used is indicated in Fig. 1. The 



discharge by which the rays are made takes 
place in a large flask A similar to an ordinary 
X-ray bulb of about IJ litres capacity. The 
cathode B is placed in the neck of the bulb. 
Its face is made of aluminium, and so shaped 
that it presents to the bulb a hemispherical 
front provided in the centre with a funnel- 
shaped depression. This hole through which 
the rays pass is continued as an extremely 
fine-bore tube, usually of brass, about 7 cm. 
long, mounted in a thick iron tube forming 
the continuation of the cathode as indicated. 
The finer the bore of this tube the more 
accurate are the results obtained, and tubas 
have been made with success as narrow as one- 
tenth of a millimetre, but as the intensity of 
the beam of rays falls off with the inverse 
fourth power of the diameter a practical 
limit is soon reached. The cathode is kept 
cool during the discharge by means of the 
water-jacket C. 

The anode is an aluminium rod I), which 
is generally placed for convenience in a side 
tube. In order to ensure a supply of the gas 
under examination a steady stream is allowed 
to leak in through an exceedingly fine glass 
capillary tube E, and after circulating through 
the apparatus is iDiimped off at F by a Gaede 


rotating mercury pump. By varying the 
speed of the pump and the gas - holder 
communicating with E, the pressure in the 
discharge tube may he varied at will and main- 
tained at any desired value for considerable 
lengths of time. The pressure is usually 
adjusted so that the discharge potential is 
30,000 to 60,000 volts. During the discharge 
all the conditions necessary for the production 
of positive rays are abundantly present in A. 
Under the influence of the enormous potentials 
they attain high speeds as they fly towards 
the cathode, and those falling axially 
right through the fine tube, emerging as a 
narrow beam. 

This beam is subjected to analysis by 
causing it to pass between the pieces of soft 
iron B, B' which are placed between the poles 
M, of a powerful electromagnet. B and P' 
constitute the pole pieces of the magnet, 
but are electrically insulated from it by thin 
sheets of mica N, and so can he raised 
to any desired potential difference by means 
of the leads shown in the figure. The rays 
then enter the highly exhausted “ camera” G, 
and finally impinge upon the fluorescent 
screen or photographic plate Et. In order 
that the stray magnetic field may not interfere 
with the main discharge in A, shields of soft 
iron I, V are interposed between the magnet 
and the bulb. 

If there is no field between the plates B, P' 
the beam of rays will strike the screen at a 
point in line with the fine tube called the 
undeflected spot. If an electric field of 
strength X is now applied between the plates 
a particle of mass m, charge €, moving with 
velocity v, will be deflected in the plane of 
the paper and will no longer strike the screen 
at the undeflected spot, but at a distance x 
from it. Simple dynamics show that if the 
angle of deflection is small x=^k{Xelmv^). In 
the same way, if the electric field is removed 
and a magnetic field of strength H applied 
between P and P' the particle will be deflected 
at right angles to the plane of the paper and 
strike the screen at a distance y from the 
undeflected spot where y = ¥(B.elmv), h and ¥ 
being constants depending solely on the 
dimensions and form of the apparatus used.^ 
If now, with the undeflected spot as origin, 
we take axes of co-ordinates OX, OY along 
the lines of electric and magnetic deflection, 
when both fields are applied simultaneously 
the particle will strike the screen at the point 
(ic, y) where yjx Ib a measure of its velocity 
and y^lx is a measure of mje, its ratio of mass 
to charge. 

Now e can only exist as the electronic 
charge 4-77 x 10“^® C.G.S. or a simple multijflo 
of it. Thus if w© have a beam of positive 
rays of constant mass, but moving with 
^ ** Electrons and the Discharge Tube,’" § <9). 
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velocities varying over a considerable range, 
y^jx will be constant and the locus of their 
impact with the screen will be a parabola 
pp' (Fig, 2), When other rays having a 
larger mass w' but the same charge are intro- 
duced into the beam, 
they will appear as 
another parabola qq' 
having a smaller 
magnetic displace- 
ment. If any straight 
line Pt q, n be drawn 
parallel to the mag- 
netic axis OY cutting 
the two parabolas 
and the electric axis 
OX in p, q, n it will 
be seen at once that 
m'lm=pn'^lqn^. That is to say, the masses 
of two or more j^articles can be compared 
directly by merely measuring lengths the ratio 
of which is entirely independent of the form of 
the apparatus and the experimental conditions. 

This is really the fundamental principle 
upon which the method is based. A photo- 
paphic record is obtained on which we can 
identify at least one parabola as being 
associated with atoms or molecules of known 
mass ; all the other j)arabolas can then be 
measured and compared with this one and 
their masses deduced. With electric and 
ma^etic fields roughly known there is little 
difficulty in such an identification, and to 
make <iuite sure the absolute value of mje 
for the hydrogen atom was determined and 
found to agree with the values obtained by 
other methods. In actual practice, since OX 
is an imaginary line and has no existence 
on the photograph, in order tliat the measure- 
ments may be made with greater convenience 
and accuracy the magnetic field is reversed 
during the second half of the exposure, when— 
in the case we are considering — two new para- 
bolas will appear at rr', ss', due to m and w' 
respectively j the masses can now be compared 
by the equation 7rh'lm -pr^jqs ^ : p, q, r, s 
being any straight line cutting the curves 
approximately parallel to the magnetic axis. 
The measurement of these lengths is in- 
dependent of zero determination, and if the 
curves are sharp can he carried out with 
considerable accuracy. 

It has been shown that the electrical 
displacement is in inverse proportion to the 
energy of the particle. Since this energy 
is simply dependent on and propoitional to 
the electrical potential through which the 
charged particle fell before it reached the 
cathode and not upon its mass, the distribu- 
tion of intensity along the parabolas will he 
somewhat similar. There will also he a 
definite maximum energy corresponding to 
the whole drop of potential across the dis- 


charge tube, with a corresponding minimum 
displacement on the plate ; so that all normal 
parabolas will end fairly sharply at points 
p, q, etc., equidistant from the magnetic 
axis OY. The extension of the curves in the 
other direction indicates the formation of 
ions at points in the discharge nearer the 
cathode which will so have fallen through a 
smaller potential. 

§ (4) Negatively Charged Rays.— As there 
is intense ionisation in the fine tube the charged 
particles may easily collide with and capture 
electrons in passing through it. A singly 
charged particle capturing a single electron 
will of course proceed as a neutral ray, and 
being unaffected by the fields will strike the 
screen at the central spot. If, however, it 
makes a second collision and capture it will 
become a negatively charged ray. Rays of 
this kind will suffer deflection in both fields 
in the opposite direction to the. normal ones, 
and will therefore give rise to parabolas of a 
similar nature but situated in the opposite 
quadrants, as indicated by the dotted lines 
in the figure. Such negative parabolas are 
always less intense than the corresponding 
normal ones, and are usually associated with 
the atoms of electronegative elements such as 
carbon, oxygen, chlorine, etc. 

§ (5) Rays with Multiple Charges.— If 
during ionisation more than one electron is split 
off, the resulting positive ray will have a double 
or multiple charge. Taking the case of a 
doubly charged particle it may give rise to two 
distinct effects. In the first place, if it retains 
its double charge while passing through the 
analysing fields its behaviour will be quite 
indistinpishable from that of a normal ray 
of half its mass. In 
the second place, the 
particle may retain 
its double charge 
through the whole 
potential fall of the 
discharge but cap- 
ture an electron in 
the fine tube. It 
will then constitute 
a ray of normal ratio 
of mass to charge 
but with double the 
normal energy, so 
that the normal end 
of the parabolas will 
be extended towards Plate I.-Typical Positive 
the axis OY (Fig. 2) Ray Photograph taken 
to a pomt half-way 
between that axis 

and the line pq. Such an extension will 
be seen on the bright parabola due to 
carbon in the photograph reproduced in 
Plate I. 

Most elements are capable of losing two 
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electrons, some, such as krypton, three or 
more, while mercury can lose no less than 
eight at a time. The results of the multiple 
charge on atoms of mercury is beautifully 
illustrated in Plate II. The parabola a 



Plate II.— The Multiple-charged Parabolas of 
Mercury. 


corresponding to normal single charge will 
be seen extended almost to the origin itself, 
while aboY,0 a series of parabolas of diminish- 
ing intensity 7, etc., indicate the atoms 
which have retained two, three, or more 
charges. 

§ (6) Dempster’s Method of Analysis. — ^I n 
Dempster’s method ^ positively charged ions 
are generated from salts fused on a metal 
strip either by heating or bombardment with 
electrons. These ions are then accelerated 
by a measured potential of 600 to 1700 volts 
in the vessel G (Fig. 3), and then strike a fine 
slit 8 ^. The beam so produced is bent into 
a half -circle by a strong magnetic field so that 
it falls on to a second slit and finally on to 
a metal plate connected to an electrometer. 
In making measurements the magnetic field 
is kept constant, and the potential plotted 
against the rate of charge of the plate. As 
soon as the potential 1? corresponding to 
maximum rate of charge has been obtained 
in this manner the absolute value of e/m 
can be obtained directly from the formula 
e/m = 2P/IPr^, r being the radius of curvature. 
It is therefore necessary to measure both the 
electric and magnetic j&elds. The resolving 
power claimed is about 1 in 100, and measure- 
ments are given making the masses of sodium 
^ Phys , Revieto , 1918, xi. 316. 


and potassium ions 23 and 39 respectively. 
The nunil)er of elements to which it can be 
applied seems somewhat limited, but in respect 



of its power of measuring the masses of the 
positive rays of metals it is of great import- 
ance, since, with the exception of mercury, it 
has not been found possible to obtain these 
satisfactorily by the ordinary discharge -tube 
method. 

§ (7) Aston’s Method of Analysis. The 
Mass-speotrogeaph. — This apparatus was 
primarily designed to determine the constitu- 
tion of neon, for which purpose a greater 
accuracy and resolving power than that alorded 
by the previous methods was req[uired. In it 
the rays are generated in a large discharge 
tube similar to that used by Thomson, but the 
electric and magnetic fields are applied so 
that the deflections are at 180” instead of at 
90” to each other. ^ The i)rinciple of the 
method is indicated in Fig. 4. The rays are 
sorted into an extremely thin ribbon by 



passing them through the two parallel narrow 
slits 81 , %. They are then deflected by the 
electric field between the plates 
spreads them out into an “ electric spectrum ” 
in which the deflection of any particular 
particle is proportional to e/mv^ as has already 
been shown above. After emerging from the 
eiectrio field the rays may be taken, to a first 
degree of approximation, as radiating from a 

* Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxviii. 707. 
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virtual source Z half-way through, the field 
on the line A group of these rays is 

uow selected by means of the stop or 
diaphragm D, and allowed to pass between 
the poles of a magnet. For simplicity the 
poles are taken as circular, the field between 
them uniform and of such a sign as to bend 
the rays in the opposite direction to the 
foregoing electric field. 

If 6 and <p be the angles (taken algebraically) 
through which the selected beam of rays is 
bent by passing through fields of strength 
X and H;, then 

ev^ = JX~, (1) and 


where I, L are the lengths of the paths of the 
rays in the fields. Equation (1) is only true 
for small angles, but exact enough for practice. 
It follows that .over the small range of 6 
selected by the diaphragm 6v^ and ([)V are 
constant for all rays of given e/m, therefore 


8d 2Sv „ , 

j+-~=0, and 


Sep dv 

V 


= 0 , 


so that 


SO __2S^ 
1 """0 ’ 


when the velocity varies in a group of rays or 
given e/m. 

From this it follows (lx, p. 711) “that all 
rays of constant mass, or more precisely of 
constant m/e, will come to a real focus E, 
and that the locus of the foci so generated 
will be along the line GP passing through Z 
and parallel to the line <p~2d. If a photo- 
graphic plate is placed at GP a spectrum 
depending on mass alone will ho obtained. 
On accoutit of its analogy to optical apparatus 
the instrument has been called a mass- 
spectrograph and the spectrum produced a 
mass-spectrum. 

For the details of construction of the 
apparatus and its technique the reader is 
referred to the original papers (JPhil. Mag.^ 
April 1920, xxxix. 449, and May 1920, 
p, 611). The relation between the positions 
of the lines on the plate and the masses they 
indicate is fortunately nearly linear, but it 
is not necessary to know it accurately, as all 
lines are measured with respect to reference 
lines due to atomic and molecular rays of 
known mass. Thus carbon (12-00) and 
oxygen (16-00) give with their compounds a 
perfectly reliable scale up to 002(44). For 
lines well placed, an accuracy of about one 
part in a thousand is obtainable. 

§ (8) Isotopes. Owing to the “ focus ” 
effect and the use of slits instead of a 
circular tube, very much greater resolution is 
possible with this form of apparatus than with 
the original method, and by its use it was soon 
made evident that many elements hitherto 


supposed to be homogeneous were actually 
mixtures of so-called isotopes.” Of still 
greater theoretical importance was the result 
that every mass measured proved to be a 
whole number on the “ oxygen scale,” hydrogen 
being the only element of which the dox)arture 
from this rule was measurable. The following 
plate (Plate HI.) gives a reproduction of some 
of the mass spectra obtained. 

Compounds of carbon are nearly always 
present in the discharge tube. These give 
two characteristic groups of lines, the 
group; C(12), C;H(13), CH2(14), 0113(15), 
and CH^ or 0(16) ; and the C 2 group begin- 
ning with 03 ( 24 ) and containing the very 
strong line 00 or C2H4(28). The latter group 
and part of the former are well shown in 
Spectrum I. Between these groups may bo 
seen the two lines due to the isotopes of neon 
20 and 22. 

Spectra II., III., IV. taken with phosgene 
gas show the very important group of lines 
corresponding to masses 35, 36, 37, and 38. 
Lines 35 and 37 are undoubtedly due to the 
isotopes of the element chlorine. Lines 30 
and 38 are almost certainly due to the two 
hydrochloric acids and KOIK The 

remarks already made about parabolas due 
to multiply charged rays apply to the lines 
obtained by this form of analysis. Lines due 
to particles carrying one, two, three, or more 
charges are called lines of the first, second, 
third, or higher order, thus in Spectnim II 
the faint lines at 17-5 and 18-5 are chlorine 
lines of the second order. In Spectrum V. 
taken with argon the third order line 13*33 
is clearly shown, and from this the atomic 
weight of the principal constituent of this 
element was deduced to be 40 with great 
accuracy. 

The remarkable property mentioned above 
of the atoms of the element mercury for 
carrying numerous charges is well exhibited 
in mass spectra, for it is difficult to eliminate 
it from the tube, and its presence is beneficial 
to the smoothness of the discharge. It is a 
“complex” element and the oh^araoteristic 
closely packed group of lines due to its isotopes 
can be seen, progressively weaker in intensity, 
as high as the sixth order ; some of these may 
be recognised on the Plate. Spectra VIIL 
and IX. obtained with krypton and xenon 
show that the former consists of no less than 
six isotopes and the latter of five. The second- 
order lines of krypton are clearly shown to 
the left of Spectrum VIII., closely associated 
with the argon (40) line, so that the masses 
of the constituents of krypton can be measured 
with great accuracy. 

The method of determining masses by the 
position of lines with regard to known reference 
lines cannot be conveniently applied to the 
elements hydrogen and helium as these are 
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too remote from the scale of reference. Por 
these another method is available the proce- 
dure for which is aa follows : 

§ (9) Method of .oompakino Masses bt 
“ Bracketing.” — It is not practicable to 
determine the values of the magnetic field. 


If the bracket is not symmetrical the ratio 
of the masses is not 2, aa in the case of the 
hydrogen molecule and helium atom Spectrum 
VII. b and d. In this way it was found that 
the helium atom had a mass 4-00 on the 
oxygen scale, whereas the mass of a hydrogen 



Plate III,— Typical Mass Spectra. 


but it can be kept constant without much 
difficulty. On the other hand, it is easy to 
apply electric fields whose ratios are knoAvn 
with certainty. For a given fixed position on 
the spectrum mv^ocX. and mvocH. Therefore 
if H is constant mocX"^. If, therefore, after 
taking a spectrum we take another with the 
same magnetic field and, say, exactly double 
the electric field, the position due to a mass m 
on the first will be occupied by a line due to 
a mass on the second. Hence if V is the 
original potential on the plates and v a suit- 
able small voltage, and we take three spectra 
on the top of each other, one with a potential 
V, one with 2V^-^;, and a third with 2V-v, 
the magnetic field being the same for all, a 
line due to a mass m will appear bracketed 
on each side by lines due to Iw. If the two 
to one relation is an exact one, the bracket 
will be symmetrical, as in the case of the 
hydrogen atom and molecule Spectrum VIE. c. 


atom was not unity but approximately 1 008, 
a value agreeing well with that obtained by 
chemical methods. w. A. 


Positive Bays, production and influence in 
maintaining discharge through gases. ^ See 
“ Electrons and the Bisoharge Tube,” § (7). 

Potassium Permanganate, prepared by 
electrolysis. See “ Electrolysis, Technical 
Applications of,” § (30). 

POTENTIAL 

The gravitational potential at a point in 
free space, due to a distribution of attracting 
matter, is the amount of work required to 
move unit mass from P to infinity, against 
the attraction of the field. It is therefore a 
function of the position of P ; we denote it 
by Vp, or simply by V. If PP' ( = be a 
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Hne-element drawn from P in any direction, 
will exceed Vp by the amount of work, 
required to bring unit mass from P' to P, 
*.e. by where P is the component attrac- 
tion in the direction PP'. Hence or 



(1) 


Thus, if X, Y, Z be the component attractions, 
per unit mass, parallel to rectangular co-ordi- 
nate axes, we have 


X = 



0V 



■ ( 2 ) 


The surfaces V = const, are called “ equi- 
potential ” surfaces. If a series of such sur- 
faces be drawn for equal small intervals of 
the constant, they will indicate completely 
the distribution of force in the field. Por the 
force is everywhere normal to these surfaces, 
in the direction in which V increases, and its 
intensity is dVjdn, where dn is the distance 
between consecutive surfaces. Since 5V is 
constant in this representation, the force 
varies everywhere inversely as the distance 
between adjacent surfaces. 

So far, no special law of attraction is implied, 
except that the forces of the field are assumed 
to be “ conservative,” so that the work required 
to move a particle from one position to another 
depends only on these positions and not on the 
nature of the intervening path. On Newton’s 
Law the attraction between two particles of 
masses m, m\ at a distance t apart, is ymm'lr^ 
where 7 is the constant of gravitation. In 
theoretical investigations it is usual to omit 
the factor 7 ; this is equivalent to assuming 
the unit of mass to be adjusted so that 7 
shall be equal to unity. 

Writing then mjr^ for the force on unit 
mass at a distance r from a particle m, the 
work required to produce a displacement ds 
in a direction making an angle 0 with that of 
r is 

-,55OOS0=-j8r=-5(^-j. 


Integrating this from r to 00 , we find that the 
potential due to m is 



. (3) 


Hence the potential at a point P due to any 
system of particles %, mg, m3, . . ., whose dis- 
tances from P are rg, ^*3, . . respectively, is 



The calculation of the potential due to 
continuous distributions is a matter of inte- 
gration. Thus, to find, the potential, at a 
point P, of a uniform thin spherical shell, we 
divide the surface into narrow zones by planes 


perpendicular to the line joining P to the 
centre 0. If x be the distance of one of these 
planes from, 0, the mass of a zone will bo 
cr X 27radXf where a is the radius, and cr the 
surface-density (mass per unit area). Hence, 
if r be the distance (PQ in the figures) of 



the edge of the zone from P, its poten- 
tial is ^TaaBxjr. But if 0P=c, we have 
f 2 ^ ^2 _ 2cXf whence rdr = - cdx. Thus 


2Tr<ya ^ircra, 

V = - dr = - r,), (5) 

where fg are the least and greatest values of 
r respectively. If P be external to the shell, 
r2-ri=2a, and therefor© 


V = 


4:7r<Ta^ 

c 


M 

c’ 


(6) 


where M is the total mass. This is the same 
as if the mass were concentrated at 0. But 
if P be inside the shell, wo have r2~-yi=:2c, 
and therefore 



(7) 


which is the same for all internal points. 

The value of the attraction follows from (1). 
When P is external the force towards the 
centre is 




. (8) 


the same as if the whole mass were concen- 
trated at the centre. On the other hand, the 
potential is constant throughout the interior, 
by (7), and .the attraction therefore nil. It 
may be shown that Ne\rfion’s is the only 
law consistent with this result. Since a solid 
sphere or spherical shell may be regarded as 
made up of concentric shells of infinitesimal 
thickness, it is evident that, provided the 
density is a function only of distance from the 
centre, the preceding statements can bo 
generalised. 

If in (3) we denote the co-ordinates of w by 
a, b, c and those of P by (.r, ?/, z), we have 

r={{a;~a)^-l-(2/~6)2 + (2:-c)2}i'. , (9) 

The components of the force due to m are 
therefore, by (2), 

z=-^r-iL>. (10) 
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From these we deduce hy differentiation 




dx 


( 11 ) 


so long as r is not zero. This relation can 
obviously be extended, by (4), to any system 
of particles ; it holds throughout any region 
which is free from attracting matter. It 
follows from (2) that 


(W 02V 32V_ 
'^dz^ 


( 12 ) 


in such a region. This is known as Lajdace’s 
eoLuation. It may be interx)reted as expressing 
that the “ concentration ” of the j^otential 
is zero at any point of free space. (See 
“Heat, Conduction of,” Vol. I.) 

A closely related theorem is tliat the mean 
value of the potential over a spherical suidaco 
not enclosing any of the attracting matter is 
equal to the xx)tential at the centre. It is 
Buffioient to i)rove this for the case of a single 
particle vi situate at an external point P. 
The mean value in question is then 


Ls^sg 

r 


where a is the radius and r denotes the distance 
of the surface-element 5S of the sphere from P. 
Now ]S(5S/r) is the potential of a spherical 
film of unit surface density at an external 
point, and is therefore equal to 4t:ra'^jc, where c 
is the distance of P from the centre. The 
mean value is accordingly equal to m/c. From 
this theorem it follows at once that V cannot 
be a maximum or minimum at any point of free 
space. Hence, although there may be points in 
the lickl at which a particle would be in equili- 
brium, such equilibrium would be unstable. 

A “ line of force ” is a line drawn from point 
to point always in the direction of the result- 
ant force. It is obviously orthogonal to the 
equq)otential surfaces which it meets. The 
equation (11) is identical in form with the 
“ equation of continuity ” of an incompressible 
fluid, the force (X, Y, Z) taking the x")lace of 
the velocity, usually denoted by {% v, w). 
Hence the lines of force have the same con- 
figuration as the lines of motion in a possible 
mode of motion of such a fluid. Many import- 
ant theorems follow at once from this analogy. 
For instance, the lines of force which j)ass 
through any small area define a tube called a 
‘ ‘ tube of force.” From the analogy with a tube 
of flow we infer that (in free space) the product 
the force into the cross-section is constant along 
such a tube. We may imagine the field external 
to the attracting masses to be filled with tubes 
so arranged that the above product is the same 
for each. On this understanding we may say 
that the number of tubes which enter any region 
is equal to the number which leave it, since 
in the hydtodynamical analogue the quantity 
of fluid contained in the region is constant. 


The analogy may be extended. Any par- 
ticle ni of the attracting matter may be 
compared to a fictitious negative source,” 
or “■ sink,” which absorbs fluid at a constant 
rate. The total flux inwards across a small 
spherical surface surrounding the point is 
mfr^ X Airr'^ or 47r^/L Hence the total flux 
into any region is equal to 4t times the sum 
of the included masses. 

When we proceed to consider the interior 
of an attracting body the notion of a finite 
mass concentrated at a point becomes in- 
applicable, since the potential and the force 
there would be infinite. The following con- 
ventions are then adopted. We describe 
about any j)oint P a small closed surface S, 
and consider the values at P of the potential V, 
and the force (X, Y, Z) due to the matter 
outside S. It may l)e x)roved that, x^rovided 
the volume density (p) at P is finite, these 
quantities tend to definite limits as the dimen- 
sions of S are contracted. These limits are 
adopted as the definitions of the respective 
functions at P ; and it may be shown that the 
relations (2) still hold. The equation (11), 
however, requires modification. It may be 
shown that provided p is not merely finite, 
but is also a continuous function of the position 
of P, the required relation is 


0X^0Y_^0Z . 


whence v2V=:—47rp; . . . (14) 


this is Poisson’s extension of Laplace’s equation, 
which was proved on the supposition that 
p=0. The equation (13) is equivalent to the 
statement that the flux of force into an element* 
ary region dxdydz is equal to Air times the 
included mass pdx5ydz. The formula (14) 
shows that the “ concentration ” of the 
potential about any point is proportional to 
the density there. 

The dectrostaiic potential at any point P 
ef an electric field is defined as the potential 
energy of a unit positive charge at P, it 
is the work required to bring a small body 
having this charge from an infinite distance 
to P, on the supposition that the field is un* 
altered during the process. There is therefore 
an opposition of sign as compared with the 
gravitational potential. The electric force, 
i.e. the force on unit charge, in the direction 
of a line-oloment ds is now ~0V/0.s, and the 
components parallel to co-ordinate axes are . 


X=- 


0V 

dx^ 




(15) 


in place of (2). On the other hand, since the 
force between charges of the same sign is 
repulsive the potential due to any distribution 
of charges e is given by the formula 


V = 2(®),- . . . fl6) 


2 B 


von. II 
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in strict analogy with (4). The formula (13) 
is replaced by 


^ ^ 0Z 

0a; 02/ 02 


= 47rp, 


. (17) 


If TE be the total charges on these, ^ the 
potential just outside the inner surface will I)© 



a 


E 

y 


( 21 ) 


whilst (14) is unaltered. 

The conceptions and properties of equi- 
potential surfaces, and lines and tubes of force, 
will hold as in the former subject, with obvious 
slight modifications of statement. Thus the 
number of tubes of force which issue from a 
closed surface will be proportional to the excess 
of positive over negative electricity in the 
included space. More precisely, the surface 
integral of the outward force normal to the 
surface will be 47r times the above excess. 

In the interior of a conductor in electrical 
equilibrium the electric force is everywhere 
zero ; this is implied by the absence of cur- 
rents. The potential throughout, and over 
the surface, is therefore uniform. It follows 
that the electric force (R) just outside is in 
the direction of the normal. A tube of force 
which meets the surface is therefore ortho- 
gonal to it, and ends there. Let be an 
element of the surface, and imagine two 
parallel surfaces to be drawn on the two sides, 
at distances which are not only small, but small 
compared with the lateral dimensions of 5S. 
Drawing the normals round the contour of 5S 
wo complete the boundary of a small disc- 
shaped region which encloses a mass crSS, 
where a- denotes the surface density, or 
charge per unit area in that neighbourhood. 
Since the electric force inside the conductor 
vanishes, we have R0S = 47r(r5S, by the 
theorem, or ^ 

If dn he an element of the normal drawn out- 
wards from the conductor this is equivalent to 

. . . (19) 

This formula may be applied to calculate 
the “ capacity ” of some simple forms of 
condenser. Take first the case of two parallel 
metal plates whose distance d apart is small 
compared with the lateral dimensions of the 
area (S) of either. If the respective potentials 
are V and 0, the lines of force between will 
he approximately straight, and normal to 
them. The electric force is accordingly 
R=:V/t?, and the densities ± 0 - of the electri- 
fications on the inner surfaces of the two 
plates are therefore given by 

■ ■ ■ (20) 


The total charge on the former plate is trS, 
and the capacity therefore Sjitrd. 

The case of a condenser whose opposed 
surfaces are spherical is specially simple and 
the result exact. Let a and b he the radii 
of the inner and’ outer surfaces respectively. 


by (6) and (7). The capacity is therefore 
E _ (lb 

Putting 6= 00 it appears that the capacity 
of an isolated spherical conductor is equal to 
the radius, as is otherwise evident from (7). 

To find the capacity per unit length of a 
condenser consisting of two coaxial cylindrical 
surfaces, we note that the tubes of force in the 
intervening space are wedge-shaped. ExprosB- 
ing that the product of the force into the cross* 
section is constant w'e have 


dV 

^'dr 


= A, 


(2:i) 


where r denotes distance from the axis. Hence 
V'=Alogr + B. . . (24) 

Determining the constants so that V^-Vj for 
r=a, and =0 for r=6, we find 




( 0/0 

log (6/a)* 


(25) 


The surface density on the inner face is 


-i. 

47r dr~ 


I, . 

iira log (bja) ’ 


(26) 


and the capacity per unit length therefore 


2Ta(r __ 1 


. ( 27 ) 

ir. h. 


Potential : 

To produce discharge through gases. See 
“ Electrons and the Discharge Tube,” § (2). 
Due to a small magnet. See “ Electro- 
magnetic Theory,” § (1). 

Due to a magnetic shell. See ibid. § (2). 
Electric : the work done in bringing unit 
charge of positive electricity from beyond 
the boundaries of the field to the point in 
question without disturbing the distribu- 
tion of the field. See “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” § (11). 

Magnetic : the work done in bringing a 
unit magnetic pole from an infinite dis- 
tance to the point considered. S(M‘ 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Propfirtit^s 
of Materials,” § (1) ; “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” §§ (11), (16). 

Potential Energy of a shell in a magnetic 
field. See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (3). 

Potential Gradient, as determining the 
corrosion of iron in ferro-concrete. See 
“ Stray Current Electrolysis,” § (16). 

Potential Transformers : transformers em- 
ployed to facilitate the measurement of 
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alternating voltages. See “ Transformers, 
Instrument,” § (8). 

Characteristics of. See ibid. § (12). 

PoTBNTioMBTBE : US© of, for the comparison 
of standards of electrical resistance. See 
“ Electrical Resistance, Standards and 
Measurement of,” § (13) ; ‘‘ Potentiometer 
System of Electrical Measurement,” § (7). 

Alternating Current. See “ Alternating 
Current Instruments,” § (59). 


POTENTIOMETER SYSTEM OP 
ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT 

§ (1) General Principles. — When a steady 
current is passed through a wire or series of 
resistances, the potential difference between 
any two points is proportional to the resist- 
ance between them. If an external source of 
E.M.E. e is connected through a galvano- 
meter, as shown in Fig. 1, to two points a, 6, 



Pig. 1. 


then, provided 6 is less than E, two points can 
be found at which there, is no flow of current 
through the galvanometer. If anoth er external 
source of E.M.P. e' be introduced, for which 
the balancing positions 
are a', the ratio of e 
to e' will be equal to 
the ratio of the resist- 
ance between a, h, to 
that between a', b'. 

This aff ords a method 
of comparing different 
sources of E.M.P. and 
of potential drop pro- 
duced by the passage 
of currents through 
standard resistances, 
which has many ad- 
vantages. 

In practice, the 
method generally re- 
solves itself into com- 
paring an E-M.F. to 
be measured with that 
of a standard cell. 

Being a null method, the galvanometer can be 
made as sensitive as is required, since the range 
is not restricted by the deflection. The method 
is not affected by external magnetic fields, and 
its accuracy depends entirely upon the relative 


values of the resistances and slide wire, which 
can he readily checked without reference to 
external standards. It thus constitutes a 
method which can be used for a large variety 
of measurements where a high degree of 
accuracy is required, combined with ease and 
simplicity of operation. 

The earliest form of potentiometer consisted 
of a uniform wire stretched over a divided scale, 
but it was modified by R. E. Crompton to the 
form shown in Fig. 2, which is still in general 
use. A description of this instrument will 
illustrate the general principles underlying all 
types of potentiometer. 

It consists essentially of fourteen equal coils 
AB, usually of 10 ohms each, connected in 
series with a slide wire BC, equal in resistance 
to one coil. This is connected to an accumu- 
lator E through two rheostats R, and for 
coarse and fine adjustment. The current 
through the instrument is adjusted by means 
of the rheostats until the standard coll is 
balanced across a resistance, the value of 
which corresponds to a multiple of its E.M.P. 

Thus, a Weston cell having an E.M.B\ of 
1-0183 volts would he balanced across 10 coils 
and 0*183 of the total length of the slide wire, 
the pressure drop across each coil of the 
potentiometer being then 0*1 volt. The double 
pole switch K enables either the standard cell or 
the unknown E.M.P. to be connected through 
to the points Pj, Pg, as required. When the 
unknown E.M.lf. is connected, balance is 
effected by means of adjustment of the position 
of the points and Pg. Under these con- 
ditions, the extreme range of the instrument 
would be 1-5 volts, which, however, as will 


Fig. 2. 

be shown later, can be extended in either 
direction. 

Many modifioations have been made to the 
original slide wire form of instrument, more 
particularly in the adoption of the principle 
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of the Varley slide and a substitution method 
by means of which the slide wire can be 
eliminated. These and other modifications 
are dealt with in a more detailed description 
of various instruments in ordinary use. 

In the design and construction of all potentio- 
meters, certain requirements have to be 
satisfied : 

(i.) Internal E.M.F . — The internal thermo- 
E.M.F. must be kept so low that it does not 
appreciably affect the accuracy of the readings. 
This can be effected either by the selection of 
a material such as manganin, which has a 
very low thermo-E.M.E. against copper, or by 
placing all the joints and contacts inside the 
instrument where the temperature conditions 
are not affected by the hand of the operator. 
In general, where a manganin slide wire is used, 
since the material is easily worn, the contact 
should be made by means of a spring operated 
by a tapping key. When the contact is 
required to be continuous, a harder material, 
such as niokelin, is preferable. In this case, 
however, the high thermo-E.M.E. of the wire 
and the temperature coefficient requires that 
it shall be placed inside the instrument. 

(ii.) The Rheostat . — The adjustable rheostats 
are a most important portion of the potentio- 
meter, and in the earlier forms were a fruitful 
source of trouble, since the irregularity of the 
contact gave rise to fluctuations in the current. 
Typical rheostats in present use are illustrated 
in Fig. 3 (a) and (h). 

In Fig. 3 {a), the Crompton type, the wire is 
wound in a double helix on a grooved ebonite 
cylinder. The cylinder moves up and down 


have no longitudinal motion {Fig> 3 (6)), and in 
which any horis^ontal motion of the handle is 
not transmitted to the cylinder, and, since the 
screw is supported at both ends, uniformity 
of contact is ensured. 

(iii.) Base of Operation . — The method de- 
pends for its accuracy on the steadiness of 
the current flowing through the potentio- 
meter, and the current or pressure being 
measured ; while with modern laboratory 
and test-room conditions it is comparatively 
easy to maintain the currents extremely steady. 


Rheostats 



Sie.Cell] 

Slide V\lire Potenthmeter Coils Coil 


Sie.CsIl 



Fig. 3. 


on the screw thread, so varying the length of 
wire included between the spring contacts. 
The advantage in this type is that the spring 
contacts are fixed. Some of the instruments 
made by the Cambridge & Paul Instrument 
Co. have a double tube ; other types have 
either modifications of this pattern or a slider 
short-circuiting a portion of a pair of wares, 
either straight or circular, over which it moves. 
S. W. Melsom designed a form of cylindrical 
rheostat in which the cylinder moves up and 
down, but the spindle and the operating handle 


It is desirable that the general design and lay- 
out of the potentiometer should permit of 
rapid and easy operation. Ono device in 
particular which greatly facilitates rapid 
operation, and increases the accuracy of the 
readings, is the provision of a separate arrange- 
ment whereby the balancing of the standard 
cell is independent of the position of the 
ordinary measuring dials. This is generally 
effected by the provision of a separate key 
connected as in Fig. 4. It will be seen from 
the diagram that the standard cell can ho 
checked at any time by depressing the key, 
and without changing the position of the dials. 

§ (2) Insulation. — Although, by suitable 
Tj i arrangement of external circuits, it is pos- 
pi sible in general by the aid of a volt box 
to reduce the total E.M.F. between any 
two points to an amount not exceeding 1-5 
volts, it is still necessary that all internal 
connections should he well insulated. In most 
potentiometers it is usual to mount all studs 
and swatches on ebonite, and to run the internal 
connections in such a way that they are rigid 
and separate from each other. Sometimes 
the internal connections are covered with 
rubber tube or varnished silk, but insulation 
of this type frequently becomes unsatisfactory 
after a time, and the use of such materials is 
not to be recommended. In considering the 
precautions to he taken to ensure good in- 
sulation during the measurement of energy, 
particularly where ordinary supply pressures 
are being dealt with, a large measure of safety, 
as regards leakage, is to be obtained by con- 
necting the instrument as in the diagram 
(Fig. 5). Here the connections from the 
standard resistance R and the volt dividing 
box are made in such a way that there is no 
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Main Circuit 


great difference of potential between the two 
pairs of potential wires, and the pressure 
between the contacts on the potentiometer 
switch and between any portion of the potentio- 
meter and 
earth is small. 
It will be seen 
that fhe 
standard re- 
sistance is 
connected on 
the “ earth ” 
side of this 
typical cir- 
cuit, and that 
the portion of the volt dividing box which is 
connected to the potentiometer is on the side 
nearest the standard resistance. 

Clark Fisher ^ gives a somewhat similar 
diagram, but with the standard resistance in 
the earthed main. This is shown in Fig. 6. 
In’ view, however, of the complexity of a 
modem earthed system, in which the sheath 
of the cable may be, and frequently is, in 
parallel with the copper conductor, it is possible 
that the connection in the form shown in this 
diagram will give a value of the current 




Fig. 6. 

which, since it does not take account of any 
current that may be passing through the cable 
sheath or the earth, would be lower than the 
actual current passing through the lamps or 
other apparatus. Where the connections of a 
circuit of this kind cannot be arranged, as in 
Fig. 5, and where the earth currents may bo, 
as they frequently are, an appreciable pro- 
portion of the total current, it is advisable to 
connect both the low-pressure coil of the volt 
dividing box and the standard resistance to 
the other pole of the supply. This is notably 
the case where the energy in a three-wire 
circuit is being measured. In the usual case 
of a three-wire circuit with the middle wire 
earthed, if the measuring resistances B and Bj 
cannot be connected in the position shown in 
Fig. 7, they must be inserted as in Fig. 8, 
with the result that at the potentiometer 
there is a high pressure not only to earth, 
but between various sections of the potentio- 

^ In his book The Potentiometer and its Adjuncts. 
Electrician l^rinting and Publishing Go. 


meter switch. Each of these methods requires 
a small correction ; in the methods illustratecl 
in Figii. 5, 6, and 7 for the pressure drop 
across the standard resistance, and in that of 
Fig. 8 for the 
small current 
taken by the 
volt box. 

The potentio- 
meter is per- 
hap 8 not 
frequently 
used for the 
actual measurement 



Fig. 7, 


of energy in a large 


power circuit, but the same problem ])rc- 
sents itself in ^ordinary testing work, as, for 
instance, in the case of the calibration of 
a large watt -hour meter. Here, the pressure 
coils would be energised by one battery giving 
the maximum ])ressure of the watt-hour meter 



— o o-J 
Switch 


circuit, and the current coils from a separate 
heavy current battery. Either or both the 
batteries may, and normally will, go to earth 
at some point, and there is a ])osHibility of 
having a large i^ressure on the potentiometer, 
whatever the method of connecting. ‘E. H. 
Bayner^ proposed a plan whereby in such 
a ease hoth batteries might bo earthed at a 



common point by means of lamps or some 
other convenient high resistance (Fig. 9), 
and thus the difference of potential at the 
potentiometer he restricted to a few volts. 
Even with this arrangement, however, it 
is still possible, in the event of the higher 
^ Proceedings LP.B. xlvii. 7. 
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pressure going to earth at some other point, 
that there may be a considerable pressure on 
the potentiometer, and it is desirable that 
in every circuit of this kind the insulation of 
the instrument should be very high, and 
that the hand of the 





operator should be 
protected from the 
contacts and brushes. 
This can be 

Aluminium Cover effected by, 

among other 
j methods, the 
form of 
construction 
shown in Fig, 10, which was evolved 
more particularly for use in a strong 
light where in normal circumstances 
the ebonite would quickly deteriorate. 
The ebonite top and the whole of the 
Pig. 10. contacts are covered by means of 
an aluminium plate, ‘the numerals 
being engraved on the aluminium, the only 
projecting pieces being the ebonite handles for 
turning the switches and the index pointers. 
Crompton & Co., and other makers, cover the 
contacts with a glass plate, which serves to 
protect the contacts from the hand, and also to 
exclude dust. 

In addition, it is essential that the potentio- 
meter itself, and the accessory apparatus, such 
as the galvanometer, the secondary battery, 



should be amply sufficient, and for the second- 
ary battery, paraffin blocks, which are fre- 
quently cleaned by scraping. The connecting 
leads are a source of danger, for it has been 
found that in the ordinary rubber-insulated 
wire the compounded covering may take up 
and retain sufficient moisture to allow of 
appreciable leakage. These, therefore, Blioidd 
be supported with some sort of insulator, 
such as silica, that will ensure a high 
insulation under all norma.1 atmosphorio 
conditions. 

§(3) Vakious Tyi'es of Potentiometers. 
(i.) N alder . — One of the earliest modifications 
of the ordinary slide wire type of potentiometer 
was that introduced by Messrs. Nalder & Co. 
Here the potentiometer sections were mounted 
on two dials, one having 150 steps, each equi- 
valent to 0-01 volt, and the other 100 steps, 
each equivalent to 0-0001 volt, so that the 
whole of the second dial was equal to one 
section of the first. In this way, although 
the slide wire was eliminated, it was possible 
to read to 0-0001 volt on the lower dial. 

(ii.) Feussner . — The essential feature of this 
potentiometer is the device which enables the 
number of direct-reading dials included be- 
tween the potential points to be increased, 
and thereby allows the slide wire to l)e dis- 
pensed with. The main part of the E.M. F. is 
balanced against the two dials A and B {Fig, 
11), and more exact adjustment is obtained 




Fig. 11. 


© Accumulator © 


and all connecting leads, should be thoroughly 
well insulated from earth. Paraffin blocks 
may be used, but in view of their tendency to 
collect dust and to retain a thin film of 
moisture over the surface, these should be fre- 
quently scraped. A more satisfactory method 
for the galvanometer is to support it on 
small amberoid pillars, placed under the level- 
ling screws. For the potentiometer, the in- 
sulation of the ebonite top, if properly made. 


by means of intermediate double dials, h(‘r(' 
three in number, 0, X), and E. Since a modi- 
fication of the resistance between A and B 
would alter the current through the poient.io- 
meter if it were not provided for, thc' cMirrent 
through the potentiometer is also (-arriod 
through the lower series of the double dials in 
such a way that modification of tbe resistances 
in the ui)per series is compensated for by a 
modification in the opposite sense of the resist- 
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ance included in the lower. Thus the total 
resistance of the potentiometer circuit remains 
unchanged whatever the setting of the dials, 
and the current through the instrument is 
kept constant. Reference to Fig. 11, which 
shows diagrammatically the 
essential i)rinciple of the instru- 
ment, will make this clear. 

The normal resistance of each 
coil on the dial A is lOOO ohms ; 

B, 100; C, 10; I), 1; E, 0-1. 

Thus, for a pressure drop of 2 
volts, the instrument has a total 
resistance of 20,000 ohms, the 
lowest reading of each section 
being equal to 0-00001 volt. 

Eor general measurements of 
current and i)ressure, the total 
resistance is probably too high, 
and it is usual to short-circuit 
seventeen of the coils in dial A, thus leaving 
the total resistance of the potentiometer equal 
to 2000 ohms with the lowest reading dial 
equalling 0-0001 volt per section. 

In the more modern form of instrument 
an additional dial is provided whereby the 
balancing of the standard cell may be effected 
without reference to the main reading dials. 
In this case the additional dial, consisting of 
ten 1-ohm coils, for the standard cell is con- 
nected at the upper end of the dial A, one 
connection for the standard being taken off at 
the end of the eighth coil in dial A, an addi- 
tional resistance of 180 ohms being provided 
so that the resistance between that point and 
the stud 0 on the additional dial is 10,180 
ohms. Thus, the additional dial permits of 
the setting of any standard cell E.M.F. between 
1-0180 to 1-0190, it being only necessary to 
put the selector switch S on to the contacts 
marked N. 

( ii i. ) Kelvin- V arUy Slide. — Instruments 
made by Messrs. H. Tinsley & Co. embody 
the use of a system known as the Kelvin- 
Varley slide method. As will be seen from the 
diagram {Fig. 12), the first dial consists of 
18 coils, of which two consecutive coils are 
shunted by a second dial divided into ten 
sections, the total resistance of which is equal 
to that of the two coils shunted. Thus the 
resistance between the double brush is equi- 
valent to one of the coils of the first dial and 
is divided equally into ten parts on the ten 
section dial. Each section of the first dial 
therefore equals 0-1 volt, the second dial 0-01 
volt, the whole of the slide wire being equi- 
valent to one coil on the second dial. The 
instrument is generally fitted with two ranges 
which are changed by means of a i)lug. Each 
of the coils in the first dial has a resistance of 
ten ohms. 

This method was also used by Barker,^ for 
^ Physical Society Proceedings^ xxviii. 473. 


a potentiometer designed for thermo-electric 
work. 

(iv.) Tinsley . — In a later form introduced by 
Mr. Tinsley, the Kelvin- Vaiiey slide method 
is again used, but the slide wire is replaced 


by an additional dial. Three dials are em- 
ployed (sec Fig. 13), the first xO-1 having 18 
steps, each of 0-1 volt, the second dial x O-OOl, 
shunting two coils of the first, has 100 sections, 
and divides any one coil on the first dial into 
100 parts. The third dial x 0-00001 is equal 
to one coil of the second dial, and thus each 
section of it is equal to 0-00001 volt. The 
total resistance of this instrument is approxi- 
mately 200 ohms. 

The Kelvin- Varley slide method necessitates 
the use of good contacts on the double brushes, 
but when this addition is satisfied, it is a very 
convenient method for extending the scale of 



a potentiometer. Owing, however, to the fact 
that the resistance of the connections and 
contacts to the shunting dial cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated, there is a small zero error in 
instruments of this type. 

(v.) Vernier Instrument. — R. W. Paul in- 
troduced a method of extending the Kelvin- 
Varley slide principle, which he designated a 
“ Vernier ” potentiometer. Six dials are so 
arranged that each of them, with the exception 
of the first, is in shunt with two coils of the pre- 
ceding dial. This system involves the use of 
somewhat high resistances, the total of the 
potentiometer being 2000 ohms. It is shown 
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in detail in Fig. 14, Mr. Paul’s potentiometers, 
made by the Cambridge & Paul Instrument Co., 
Ltd., are generally provided with the device 



for the independent checking of the standard 
cell, shown in Fig. 4. 

(vi.) National Physical Laboratory Instru- 
menta. — In the instrument used for general 


resistance 0-1 ohm, the total drop across the 
whole being 0*1 volt, or when the instrument 
is used for the measurement of thermo E.M.E., 
0-01 volt. 

§ (4) Deflectioit Type. — A form of potentio- 
meter in which the resistance of the galvano- 
meter circuit is kept constant whatever tho 
position of the dials, was first introduced by 
Stansfield ^ (see Fig. 16). The deflection of 
the galvanometer will therefore always bo 
proportional to the unbalanced part of the 
potential difference. This typo of instrument 
was designed for use in the thermo-electric 
measurement of high and rapidly changing 
temperatures, where there was not sufficient 
time to obtain an exact balance for each read- 
ing. As used by Stansfield, the plugs were 
set to the nearest 2000 and 200 microvolts re- 
spectively, the further subdivisions being given 
by means of the deflection of the galvanometer. 

(i.) BrooTcs's Instrument. — This instrument 
has been modified by substituting dials for the 
plugs used in the earlier form, and is largely 
used in metallurgical work. Similar types of 
potentiometer were developed independently 
by H. B. Brooks of the Bureau of Standards 
^ at Washington, for the testing of voltmeters 
and ammeters. dia- 
grams of this instru- 
ment are shown in Figs. 
17 and 18, the galvano- 
meter in this case being 
a sensitive pivoted 
moving-coil instrument. 
Brooks investigated the 
theory of an instrument 
of this type and finally 
evolved a type suitable 
for the testing of am- 
meters and voltmeters. 
The theory of the in- 
strument is given in the 
following paragrapihs : ^ 
Assuming that the 
instrument is to be 



power measurements at the National Physical 
Laboratory, the method of subdividing the 
coils into separate dials has been adopted. 
This enables the resistance of the instrument 
to be kept low and eliminates any effects due 
to contact resistance, details of a typical 
instrument of this construction are shown in 
Fig. 15. It will be seen that the potential 
contact is carried through from one dial to 
the next and the reading of the instrument is 
that of the first dial on which the pointer 
stands against a significant figure. The ad- 
vantage claimed for this instrument is that 
the length of scale is equal to that obtained 
with the Kelvin- Varley slide method without 
the necessity of using comparatively high re- 
sistances, and that it is quick in operation and 
easy to read. Each of the 100 coils has a 


used for measuring electromotive forces higher 
than those of a single cell, a volt-box will bo 
required, as shown in Fig. 17, in which E is 
the unknown E.M,F. to be measured, e^ that 
of the auxiliary storage cell, R the total re- 



Fio. 16. 


sistance of the volt-hox, the fall of potential 
around a fraction of this, R/p, being opposed to 

^ Phil. Mag. xlvi. 59. 

* Bureau of Standards^ ii. 230 et seq. 
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the fall of potential aroand a portion, of 
the potentiometer wire AB. It was seen that 
to obtain the condition of constant sensibility 
a rheostat would be required in the galvano- 
meter circuit, this rheostat being controlled by 
the motion of the main dial, represented by the 



slider S. Tor simplicity the standard cell and 
connections for using it to check the working 
current in AB are not shown, as they do not 
affect the problem. Assuming that the con- 
dition of balance does not exist, and denoting 



the currents and resistances in the various 

branches by i^, ..... rg, and ax-)ply- 

ing Kirchhoff’s laws, we have the following 
eciuations: (1) 

— . . . * (2) 

• ' • (^) 

... ( 6 ) 

Solving these equations, we got 

. /QN 

' +'>' 3)1 {h +(^2 +»‘ 3 )} ^IP'^y 

The first term in the numerator of this 
expression is the fall of potential in the 
portion of the potentiometer wire, when 
the galvanometer circuit is open ; it is there- 
fore numerically equal to the setting of the 


potentiometer. The second term in the 
numerator is the fall of potential which would 
exist around the portion R/p of the volt -box 
if the galvanometer circuit were open. The 
denominator is the total resistance in the 
galvanometer circuit, the third term being the 
resultant resistance of the portion of the 
potentiometer wire shunted by the remainder 
of the battery circuit, and the fourth term is 
the resistance of the portion R/p in parallel 
with the remainder of the volt- box, R(p - 1/p). 
Equation (6), therefore, shows that the 
current through the galvanometer is equal 
to the unbalanced portion of the electromotive 
force divided by the total resistance of the 
galvanometer circuit ; or 





Referring to equation (6), we may denote 
the first term in the numerator, which may 
be called the setting, by s. Since the volt- 
box has a multiplying power of p, the equation 
may be written in the form 


pS'-JE 

psw ’ 


(8) 


which shows that if 'Z(r) can be kept constant 
the galvanometer current will be directly pro- 
portional to {ps - E), the difference between the 
E.M.F. corresponding to the setting and the 
E.M.F. to be measured. If 2(r) can be kept 
constant for all settings, it is only necessary 
to calibrate the scale of the galvanometer 
properly to make it read directly the un- 
balanced part of the E.M.F. under measure- 
ment. Referring to Fig. 17, and equation 
(G), it will be seen that the resistance must 
have such values for different positions of the 
slider S that the sum of {rj-l- (fg rg)} 

and J*! will be a constant. The latter has a 
maximum value at some x)oint between A and 
B, and minimum values at A and B ; so that 
^4 must vary accordingly. 

A difficulty in the way of using this particular 
arrangement of circuits lies in tho fact that the value 
of Cj depends on tho condition of the storage cell, 
and as varies must he varied to keep the proper 
current through AB. This double variation of the 
setting and of is difficult to compensate for accur- 
ately, since for settings near A, changes of make 
very little change in the resultant resistance, while 
for settings near B the changes of enter almost 
undiminished into the resistance of the galvanometer 
circuit. We may use a number of ceils in place of 
one, giving a larger current through AB, and thus 
limiting tho part of AB used to a relatively small 
portion near A. This would give a sufficiently 
accurate compensation for most purposes ; but 
another arrangement of circuits may be used which 
does not have tho objection of requiring a number of 
cells, one being sufficient, while the compensation 
for changes in the setting and in the battery rheostat 
may be made as perfect as desired. 

This plan of circuits is shown in Fig. 18. 
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111 this arrangeiheat the setting is made on the 
volt-box instead of on the potentiometer wire. 
The rheostat fg is set so as to give, by reference to 
a standard cell (not shown), a certain standard 
current through AB, and therefore a constant fall 
of potential around it. This fall of potential is 
balanced as nearly as possible by setting the slider S. 
The variable resistance is arranged so that plus 
the resultant resistance of the potentiometer circuit 
is a constant: thus takes care of changes in 

resistance required by variations in the E.M.T. of 
the auxiliary cell, but is independent of the setting. 
The fraction I/p being in this case a variable, the 
resistance in the galvanometer circuit must vary 
with it, as may be seen from equation (8). Since in 
this second arrangement the E.M.T. term ei{rjri q-rg) 
is a constant, we may denote it by e. We have then 




. (9) 


whole range, and also for keeping the damping of the 
galvanometer constant. The instrument (Mg. 19) 
is described by Brooks ^ as follows : 

Batt. E.M.F Stcl.Cell 



For a difference' of one volt between the setting pe 
and the E.M.F. E under measurement, the galvano- 
meter is to give a deflection of m scale divisions. 

If I denotes the current required to give a deflection 
of one scale division, the current wl must always 
flow when pe-E — 1. Substituting these values, 
wo have 

. ( 10 ) 

p 


2(r) 


_1_ 

pmV 


. ( 11 ) 


Equation ( 10) shows that the compensating resistance 
^5 in the galvanometer circuit, which is controlled 
by the movement of the slider S, must vary so as to 
keep the product p2(r) a constant. Equation (11) 
holds for the first arrangement also, shown in. Fig. 
17 ; in this case, p being a constant, S(r) must be 
constant and equal to 1/pmI. 

The galvanometer used may be either pivoted 
or, for laboratory use, a reflecting instrument of 
short period, the first being used where the 
apparaWs is required to be portable and always 
ready for use- The sensitiveness required for voltage 
measurement is a deflection of one millimetre for 
from two to four microamperes. The instrument 
in any case must have a unit scale. 

A point to be considered is the value of the total 
resistance at which the galvanometer is a periodic. 
For good results the resistance in the galvanometer 
circuit should he equal to or slightly greater than 
this resistance. In the first arrangement of circuits 
{Fig. 17) in which the total resistance of the galvano- 
meter circuit is a constant, the damping may be 
external to any desired extent ; hut for the second 
case, with a large variation in the resistance of 
the galvanometer circuit, this resistance should be 
relatively high and the damping largely internal. 

In a later paper ^ Brooks describes further modi- 
fications of the circuits, and the type of instru- 
ment recently constructed for voltmeter testing, and 
other precision measurements of pressure in the 
laboratory and test-room. 

The modifications made were for the purpose of 
extending the range and dealing with the difflculties 
of introducing the proper compensation for the 


The main dial has 25 steps of 100 ohms each. 
This is in series with a coil of 9-4 oil ms and a dial 
of 10 steps of 0-05 ohm each. The Weston standard 
cell is balanced around 509*4 ohms plus tlio amount 
on the dial, and as the standard current is 0*002 
ampere, cells of 1*0188 to 1*0198 volts may be used, 
and if need be this range may be varied by changing 
the 9*4 ohm coil In the storage cell circuit is a series 
rheostat whose minimum resist-anco is 297*5 ohms, 
increasing from this value in 15 steps of 1*5 ohms 
each. This is of the preceding discussion. At tlio 
same time that is increased, the resistance in shunt 
to the potentiometer wire Tq dcscreaseB from a 
maximum of 0814 ohms to a minimum of 2007*5 
ohms. A fine rheostat of 11 olims in the battery 
circuit covers any step of the coarse rheostat, and 
has a compensating resistance of 7 -5 ohms maximum 
in the galvanometer circuit. 

The drop is taken from the ends of a 600 ohm 
coil, which is in series with 12,000 ohms when the 
range switch is set on x 1. When this switch is at 
x2 and x6 the total resistance bet\v(*(ai the 
posts is 25,000 and 02,600 ohms respi^cdividy. All 
of these coils, except the first 500 ohms, are mounted 
within and well insulated from a bra,ss box which 
entirely encloses them. The negative E.M.F. ter- 
minal post is inside of, and wcdl insulated from, a 
brass sleeve which projects into the box and ie 
soldered to it. This box is connet'ted by a wire 
to the positive E.M.F. post, and acds as a “ guard 
wire” to prevent leakage currents from flowing 
through the circuits of the potentiometim* proper. 
This is a very important precaution, which will he 
appreciated when we consider tlu^ high pnsssure 
(625 volts) available for producing leakagiN and the 
fact that the full deflection of the galvanonuder is 
produced by 0*00006 ampere, a current which (>25 
volts would send through a rmiatance of ovt*r ten 
megohms ; while a current sufficient to give a r(‘ad- 
able deflection would flow, und<5r this pr(\4sur(‘, 
through 3000 megohms. With the arrang(‘ment 
shown, the maximum pressure which may proclucre 
leakage through the galvanometer is 6 volts. 

The main dial has a set of compensating colls 
for keeping constant the resistance b(4wecn tlie 
sliding contact and the 0 end of this dial. By 
arranging the values of and the standard cell 


^ Bureau of Standards, iv. 276. 


“ Loo. cit. 287. 
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coils so that tlio resultant resistance beyond the 125 
end of the dial is 300 ohms, the total resistance in 
tlie storage battery circuit being 2800 ohms, the point 
of maximum resultant resistance to the galvanometer 
current will come at the setting 70, when is 1400 
ohms ; the rcBistance at 76 will be the same as at 
65, and so on. Hence compensating coils are used 
up to the point 70, and by the iiso of cross connections 
no additional coils arc needed beyond this point. 

While the lowest range provided is nominally 
0 to 126 volts, the range 0 to 5 volts may be had by 
using as the E.M.F. terminal the lever of the range 
switch, and adding sufficient resistance to the 
galvanometer circuit to make the proper total. In 
other words, the normal range of the potentiometer 
is from 0 to 5 volts, readable to 0*0004 volt (one-tenth 
of a scale division of the galvanometer). This range 
may be increased as desired by adding resistance 
in the E.M.F. circuit at the rate of 100 ohms per 
volt. 

An instrument on a similar principle has been 
designed for ammeter testing.'^ 

It is interesting to note that while the plan of 
circuits shown in 17 is not convenient for use 
in measuring voltages higher than those of a single 
coll, it is the most suitable one to use in a deflection 
potentiometer for measuring currents. Here the 
fall of potential at the terminals of a current shunt 
ia to be measured, and this fall of potential being 
small, it is desirable to use all of it. 

The circuits for an instrument of this kind are 
shown in Fig. 20. A current shunt W replaces the 



Fig, 20. 


portion %) of the volt-box in Fig. 17, and only a 
limited portion of the potentiometer wire AB is 
used, corresponding to the drop in the shunt at full 
load, say 150 millivolts. Since only a small portion 
of the wire AB is used, the compensating resistance 

may correct for the small changes in the resultant 
resistance as the battery rheostat is altered, for the 
position of S corresponding to full load through the 
shunt. The compensation for smaller loads will not 
he theoretically exact, but the error may be made 
negligibly small. In an instniment for this purpose 
it is an advantage to use a smaller resistance in AB, 
in order to reduce the necessary sensibility of the 
galvanometer and to keep within limits the source 
of error just referred to. By proper design a high 
grade of portable galvanometer like the one before 
mentioned, if suitably wound, will bo sensitive 
0110 ugli. 

§ (5) Hange of Potentiometers. — The 
rang© of the early instruments was of the 
order of 1-5 volts, but by comparatively 
simple devices it was soon* extended, more 
particularly iii regard to the accurate measuro- 
^ Bureau of Standards, ii. 237. 


ment of much lower pressures. This is 
especially necessary in the measurement of 
the large currents used in modern practice, 
for which the construction of standard resist- 
ances to give a pressure drop of anything like 
one volt is impracticable. In the case of a 
single-range low- reading instrument this is 
secured by the addition* of an invariable 
resistance, but usually potentiometers are now 
constructed to have two or more ranges which 
are available as required. 

A method in general use, where the standard 
cell is always balanced on the higher range of 
the instrument and a plug or a switch after- 
wards moved over when it is required to use 
the instrument on a lower range, is shown in 
Fiff. 21. It has a series shunting device 
whereby the working portion of the potentio- 
meter is shnnted by a known resistance, so that 
the value of each of the sections is reduced 
in a given ratio, and at the same time a series 
resistance is put into circuit which keeps the 
total resistance of the instrument unaltered. 
As will be seen from Fig^. 21, with the plug 



Fig. 21. 


in position A, the current flows through the 
potentiometer coils and rheostats only and the 
standard cell would be balanced against the 
appropriate value ; when the plug is changed 
to B the series-paralleling device is in operation 
and the pressure on the coils is 1/lOth or 
1/lOOth according to the range of the normal 
pressure. 

A modification of this method, suggested 
by F. H. Schofield, allows the balancing of 
the standard cell to he carried out independ- 
ently of the position of the range switch, as in 
Fig. 22, and gives greater certainty of measure- 
ment when it is required to pass rapidly from 
one rang© to another. 

§ (6) Volt Dividing Boxes. — For the 
measurement of pressures higher than one 
volt, a resistance box is used, by means of 
which a given proportion of the total pressure 
can be taken to the potentiometer. The 
usual allowance is 100 ohms to the volt, but 
some makers prefer a higher and some a 
lower value of resistance. The coils are 
generally wound on grids or flat plates in order 
thereby to facilitate the dissipation of the 
heat generated. A frequent source of error 
arises from the unequal heating of the various 
sections of the resistance, in consequence of 
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whioli their relative value changes. The ' silver-soldered into co|)per strips, which are 
temperature distribution in a box made up soft-soldered into the end blocks, 
of a large number of sections is usually not (6) Wire i'orw.-— Another method ^ of con* 
quite uniform, and where the sections con- structing an air-cooled resistance is to have 

a nunri)er of 
manganin wires 
In |>aralle1, each 
of tluvrn hard- 
soIder(>d into a 
eopp(M’ strip 
which is then 
soft- sol dc red into 
the cast end 
block (see Fig* 

Batterjj 24). The advan- 



Fia. 22. 

nected to the potentiometer are placed on the 
outside grid, there is often an appreciable 
change in the volt ratio, due to unequal 
heating of the coils. This tendency can he 
greatly reduced, if not entirely eliminated, 
by so arranging the grids that the coils for 
connection to the potentiometer come some- 
where near the centre of the box, so that 
their temperature is equal to that of the 
average of the coils. The difficulty can also 
be met by taking care that the dimensions of 
the box and the ventilation of the coils is 
sufficient to ensure that the rise of temperature 
should be small, but in practice a box of this 
kind is somewhat too cumbersome, and a 
reasonable rise of temperature (20° C.) should 
b© permitted and provided for. 

Taking as a typical case a volt-box made by 
Messrs. Crompton & Co., the coils are wound 
on grids, each having a surface area of 
approximately 160 cm.^. The resistance of 
each is dOOO ohms, designed for a maximum 
pressure of 76 volts. Thus, for a volt-box for 
600^ volts, eight grids would be required, 
having a total area of 1280 cm. 2 , the surface 
area being approximately 140 cm . 2 per watt 
dissipated. Practice in this direction varies 
very considerably, especially where the boxes 
are fitted with ventilating holes. For the 
most accurate work, the volt-box can he im- 
mersed in oil, usually moisture-free paraffin, 
a method which ensures uniformity of tempera- 
ture and greatly improves the dissipation of 
the heat generated. 

§ (7) Stakdard Resistances. (1) Air 
Cooled, (a) Strip Form . — The resistances or- 
dinarily used for the measurement of current 
by potentiometer method vary in design with 
individual makers, but in most cases take the 
form of a strip or strips of resistance material, 
usually manganin, supported vertically, except 
in the smaller sizes, where wire spirals are 
used. A typical, resistance of this type is 
shown in Fig. 23, a resistance made by Messrs, 
Crompton & Co. to carry a current of 3000 
amperes. Here the manganin strips are 


tag(^ of tluK form 
is that if the 
spacing of the wires hj sufiieicnt (about four 
times the diameter of tlu’i win'), a largei 



23. 


heat-radiating surface is sc'ciuTd than with a- 
strip of metal of equal eroHs-Htadion, atuI the 



tM>n veetio u 
Manganin (UirreUtH «et 

t;;."'"'" '•IxmM.m.ally 

==> much more 

OfioH-nt in 

Brass end Pirn s <1 1 8 H i p a 1 1 H g 

^ the heat. 

A standard re.HiHlam*e of 
this type, built for a eur- 
ront of 3(HM) am pert ‘,s and 
a prOaSHure drop of Odo 



Fig. 24. 


volt, had loo wires, eaeh 
4 millimotreH dianiett'r ami 
27 c<'ntimetres long, the 
spacing hetw'('(*n the 
centres of the wire's laing 
15 niilli metres. 

(ii.) Watrr (UmlaL - In 
another form of r<*HiHtan<'t* 
intr<)(Iu<*<'d by MeRsns. 
Crompton ' Co., tin* 


^osmtanee (‘lement. eonsusts 
of a manganin tube hard-sohU'rc'd into heavy 
locks of copper, to which tin* eurn*nt <*on» 
nections are attached. Wluui tlu-t <'urr{‘nt is 
flowing, the temperature of iho resistaiKHi m 


^ Mectriemn, Ixx, U(I3, 
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reduced by passing a stream of water through 
the tube. In this way, a very high current 
density — in the case of manganin, up to 20,000 
amperes per aq. in. — becomes possible and the 
size of the resistance element, having regard 
to the amount of heat dissipated, can be 
very considerably reduced. Tubes, 18 in. in 
length, are generally used for resistances to 
carry 1500 amperes with a pressure drop of 
1*5 volts. Details of this form of construction 
are given by Clark PisheiA and with the tubes 
so designed as to reduce the self-induction to 
a minimum for use in alternating - current 
measurements, in a paper by Paterson, Rayner, 
and Kinnes.^ 

§ (8) Rise of T:?3Mperatxjre and Accuracy 
Characteristics.— “The rise of temperature, 
and consequently the size of a resistance, is 
based on the temperature curve of the resist- 
ance alloy used. With’ manganin of good 
quality, the resistance will probably increase 
up to a temperature of 25*^ C., and usually 
after 30° C. to 40° C. will fall In general, a 
resistance is designed so that the maximum 
change in resistance, due to heating by the 
current, will not exceed ±0-02 per cent, a 
value which with manganin permits of a 
temperature rise of about 50° C. 

§ (9) CooLiNU Surface. — The area of a 
strip resistance is usually taken as being that 
of both .sides of the strip or strips used, but 
the temperature rise will obviously be affected 
by the number of strips and the distance 
between them. In the following table, 
therefore, a comparison of the cooling surface 
is given : Column (1), for the total area of 
resistance metal used, and column (2), in the 
strip and wire forms, a value based on the 
overall size of the resistance. 

Table 


Cooling Surface for Various Types 
OF Resistances 



Column (1). 

Column (2). 

Strip .... 
Wire , . 

Water-cooled tube 

sq, cm, per watt. 
60 

15-20 

0-2 

sq, cm. per watt. 

8 

5 


All of these values are based on similar 
requirements as regards accuracy. 

§ (10) Pressure Drop. — With the older type 
of potentiometer, which was constructed to 
measure a pressure drop up to 1-5 volts, it 
was usual to construct these standard resist- 
ances to give a pressure drop of 1*5 volts at 
full-load current. With the advent of much 
larger currents, however, this pressure repre- 

^ The, Totmtiometer and its Adjuncts, p. 75. 

Journal I.E.B. xlii. 455. See also Inductance, 
The Measurement of,” § (47). 


sents an excessive expenditure of energy and 
material, and is, moreover, unnecessary, since 
a pressure drop of 0-15 volt is amply sufficient 
to give the requisite degree of accuracy, 
assuming that the potentiometers, etc., are 
selected for the purpose. Therefore, for the 
measurement of large currents, resistances 
are usually designed to have a pressure drop 
of 0*15 volt, and it is generally convenient to 
have a series of resistance units for various 
currents, each arranged to have this pressure 
drop at its maximum current, 

§ (11) Design of Main Current Ends. — 
Special attention has to be paid to the design 
of the lugs in the case of resistances for large 
currents, in order that the proper distribution 
of current through the resistance may not ho 
affected by slight changes in the exact position 
of the current connections. This source of 
error is particularly apt to arise where two or 
more holts have to be used to connect the 
main current leads to the resistance, and 
where they may be placed on one or both of 
the faces of the lug. 

Searle ® has shown that however a current 
may be led into a rod, the distribution at a 
point whose distance from the end is greater 
than three or four times the greatest diameter 
of the section is practically independent of the 
manner of distribution at the end where the 
current enters. In the case of strips, he also 
shows that any want of uniformity of current 
distribution over a section is diminished to 
l/20th of its amount if we advance along 
tlxe strip by a distance equal to the width of 
the strip. 

If, as is more usual in practice, the connect- 
ing ends are in the form of sheets to which one 
or more bolts may be attached, and supj)osing 
as an extreme case that the current is led 
in at one corner, from this it follows that 
at a section whose distance from the end 
is three times the width of the strip, the 
current distribution is sufficiently uniform 
to ensure that there will be no appreciable 
inaccuracy due to distortion of the stream 
lines. 

In practice, however, it is not desirable 
to have the end lug as long as ’this. Various 
methods are employed in order to avoid the 
use of an e:?ccessive length of metal between the 
part to which the current connections are 
attached and the actual resistance elements, 
the most common being the interposition of a 
constriction between the part to which the 
main current connections are attached and the 
resistance elements. The conditions, as re- 
gards size and method of connection, vary so 
much in practice that it is scarcely practicable 
to attempt to state any rule for the dimensions 
to he employed which will suit all cases. As 
an example of a resistance standard having 
» Electrwian, IxvL 999, 1029 ; Ixvii. 12, 64. 
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four bolt-holes with end-pieces o{ the dimen- 

sions shown in Fig. 25, it was found necessary to 
make the constriction one inch deep in order 
to ensure that there should be no change in 
the value of the resistance, according as one 
or more bolts were used, whether they were 



connected to one or both faces, and whatever 
the position of them. 

§ (12) Potential Terminals.— A common 
and very convenient method of taking off 
the potential terminals, which at the same 
time admits of easy adjustment of the resist- 
ance in either direction, is shown in Fig. 26. 


connection. Fig. 27 shown the way iti wliich 
the stream lines pass along the ha..S{^ of the 
terminal, and Searle {hr. rif.) iiivi'.stig.-ihMl tlio 
question, and has shown tha.t if tlu‘ length of 
the pillar is four tinu^s its (liain(‘l<'i\ lh<^ 
difference of potential at the npp('‘r part is 
leas than 1/100, OOOth of its diUhi’taiec^ at, tlu^ 
base. The usual j)raeiieo is to make' tin' 
terminal three times its diamoter. 

§(13) PEFsaisiON Type Low PvE.si.stan{’h.m. 
Reiohsanstalt Pattern. — hoi' mon^ accairate 
measurement of curront and for usc^ as Huh» 
standards, cuiTont-incasuring r(‘Hisiane('H arcf 
usually constructed so that tiny ('an 
immersed in oil. The most oominon form of 
resistance of this kind is the ReiehsaiiHtalt 
pattern (see Fig. 28), in wliicti the iT'sistanca* 
elements are thin strips of nianganin nu>uni<al 
in a metal box immersed in oil and |>rovided 
with a stirring devicio for keeping ttu^ <jil in 
circulation over the stri|), an(i a long npinil 



(S 
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The tongues of metal A or B, to which the 
potential terminals are attached, can be 
lengthened hy cutting the metal with a fret- 
saw. Lengthening of the tongue A increases, 
and lengthening of the tongue B diminishes 
the value of the resistance included between 
the points. The length of the tongue should 
be not less than 
three times its width 
in order to obvig,te 
any difference of 
potential arising 
from connections 
being made at 
iriG. 27 . different sides of the 

terminals. 

Where the potential points of the resistance 
are taken off at the end blocks, it is necessary 
to arrange the shape and size of the terminals 
so that the how of current through the ter- 
minals will not affect the value at the point of 



tube through which cold watijr (*an bo paft^RL 
This method of oil iinnuu’sion and Hup- 
plementary water cooling pt'rrnils a much 
higher current density than the air-coohnl 
type, and ensuroH gri'ator accuracy, miro 
temperature rise is not only resirithed in 
amount, but can be dclinitcW nu'anurtMl mul 
allowed for by means of a f iK'rnumudcr 
immersed directly in the oil. A Hhori»circuil- 
ing piece is usually ])r()vid(‘d, which Havt*H tho 
coil from heating when obstu-valiouH arc ind 
being taken. Resistance's of tliis tyjK' nrt^ 
made in sizes ranging from O-I ohm to 
ohm, the latter size to c^arry up to 
amperes. The maximum Inmpt'ralun' rlsM 
when running at maximum (mrnuit with a 
full flow of water is aj)pr()ximat(dy 
and with a knowledge of tlu' tc'injx'raluiH' 
characteristics of th(^ tnalt'rial au accunicv 
one part in ten thousand can Ik' obtaimaL 
But it must be noted that (u'tm with good oil 
circulation the tempo, raturc of ilu' .strip whc'it 
the current is flowing is usually (u)nHi(l(*nibly 
higher than the oil in whiidi it is inuncrHctR 
and small errors may introducc-d iu thiH 
way. Some actual obscu'vatious Ukvn on u, 
resistance of this kind, showing tlu'. c>xtmit tt> 
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which the temperature of the strip exceeds 
that of the oil, are as follows : 


iperature of OIL 

lleslataiice. 

®C. 

International ohnnu. 

10-6 

0*000100092 

11-8 

0*000100094 

14*0 

0-000100097 

lG-7 

0*000100099 

18*2 

0*000100100 

22-8 

0*000100101 

26-9 

0*000100101 

30-0 

0*000100101 

12-2 

0*000100096 

14*4 

0-000100098 

12*6 

0-000100101 

18*4 

O-OOOlOOlOO 

21*0 

0-000100090 

27*0 

0*000100087 


Amperes. 

200 

1000 

2000 

3000 


Current . 
Terminals 


Potential ^ 
Terminals' 


With a current of 3000 amperes the strip 
has attained a temperature at which the tem- 
perature resistance coefficient is negative, and 
the resistance has fallen fourteen parts in a 
hundred thousand below the value which 
would be indicated by measurement of oil 
temperature alone. 

A type of resistance for use as sub -standard 
in standardisation work, designed at the 
National Physical Laboratory by Melsom and 
Booth, followed 
somewhat on the 
lines of the Reich- 
sanstalt pattern, 
but special atten- 
tion has been 
given to the cool- 
ing of the ele- 
ment, elimination 
of soft - soldered 
joints, and the 
design of both 
current and press- 
ure terminals. 
As will be seen 
from JPig, 29, the 
resistance element 
is composed of a 
number of wires 
hard-soldered into 
a copper strip, 
Fm. 29. which is con- 

nected at its 
centre to the current terminals, thus provid- 
ing better cooling paths for the oil than 
with strip. The potential terminals are taken 
direct from the copper strip, and consequently 
no soft - soldered joints are included in the 
resistance. The method of connection to the 
copper end also ensures a more even distribu- 
tion of current through the resistance elements 
than occurs in the more usual strip resistance. 



§ (l-i) Standard Methods of Testing. 
(i.) Potentiometers , — One of the chief claims of 
the potentiometer is that its readings do not 
depend on the absolute resistance of tlie coils 
of wdiich it is composed, but on their relative 
values, and in this way a higher order of 
accuracy can be obtained, provided that the 
instrument is so arranged that intercomparison 
of its various sections can be readily effected. 
The method of test will necessarily vary with 
the type of potentiometer. In the case of the 
Crompton instrument (see Pig. 2) provision is 
made for testing by means of an additional 
brush and pair of terminals, whereby an inter- 
comparison of each of the coils (;an, l)c made 
without the use of elaborate accessory appar- 
atus (see Pig. 30). This represents the most 



simple and accurate means of testing a potentio- 
meter, since all the sections can be compared 
in turn with a single coil, the actual value of 
which is immaterial, provided it remains con- 
stant during the period of test. Each indi- 
vidual coil can be readily tested without undue 
trouble to one or two parts in a hundred 
thousand, and the resultant accuracy, when 
these values are added together, as they are 
in the normal use of the instrument, is far 
beyond that to which the instrument can bo 
read. The initial resistance of the coil P is 
ten ohms, and for convenience the galvano- 
meter is adjusted so that a deflection of ten 
divisions on the scale corresponds to one part 
in ton thousand, the difference between the 
coils being read directly by deflection of the 
galvanometer. By using small |)()rtable accu- 
mulators of, say, 15 ampere hour capacity, 
the • current after a few hours will remain 
constant for some minutes together to give 
one part in a hundred thousand, and the 
whole of the potentiometer sections can 
be checked by this means as quickly as 
and more accurately than by any other 
method. 

Where, however, the potentiometer is not 
provided with testing potentials of this kind, 
it is usual to build up a separate potentiometer 
circuit out of, say, ten equal coils, and to com- 
pare these with the various combinations of the 
potentiometer sections. This latter method 
can also be used for the more complicated 
Vernier type of potentiometer, although for 
both types it is frequently more convenient to 
make temporary connections by means of 
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sliding contacts to tlie studs of the individual 
coils, and to make the test as in Fig, 30. 

The method used at the Bureau of Standards ^ 
is a modification of the Matthiessen and Hock- 
ing method, and consists of a ratio set made 
up of 100 resistance colls connected as shown 
in Fig, 31, having a total resistance of 2111*1 



Pig. 31. 


ohms, equivalent to a long slide wire of the 
same resistance, and upon which contact can 
he made at intervals of 0*01 ohm. The total 
resistance of 2111*1 ohms is connected across 
two binding posts and is independent of the 
setting of the dials, while the resistance be- 
tween the zero terminal and the galvanometer 
terminal G is variable in steps of 0*01 ohm 
from 0 to the maximum. For use in calibrat- 
ing a potentiometer, the ratio set is connected 
as shown in the simple diagram in Fig. 32, and 



Ratio Set 
Pig. 32. 


is adjusted for various settings of the potentio- 
meter until a balance is obtained at each point. 
The ratio of any two sections of the potentio- 
meter under calibration is then equal to the 
ratio of the different corresponding readings 
on the ratio set. 

This method has the advantage of using 
the bridge system of measurement, and thus 
avoids the necessity of keeping the current 
steady during the period of calibration. On 
the other hand, the accuracy of the method is 
not so high as that of the simple potential 
method, and it has the further disadvantage 
that reliance has to be placed on the large 
number of coils in the ratio set remaining 
constant. 

(ii.) Dividing Boxes . — For the satisfactory 
testing of pressure dividing boxes, it is essential 
that the test should be made at a series of 
pressures covering the normal working range 
of each section. This requires that standard 
boxes having the requisite ratios and designed 
for the same range of pressure as the boxes 
under test should be available. Such a stand- 
^ Bull, of Bureau of Standards^ xi. 1. 


ard box is usually immersed in oil in older to 
ensure uniformity of temperature among the 
sections. The boxes are connected in parallel 
across the pressure, and the comparison of the 
resistance is made either by means of a bridge, 
as shown in Fig. 33, where the balance is 



effected by means of a small resistance added 
to one or other of the boxes as required, or 
by means of a potentiometer. Although the 
bridge method d(jes not require that the 
current through the dividing box shall be 
constant, yet it has been found that in practice 
a number of observers working over a period 
of years have preferred the potentiometer 
method. 

(iii.) Low Resistances . — The various methods 
of testing low resistances have been fully dealt 
with in another article.*'^ For air and water 
cooled resistances up to large current sizes, 
the conditions, due chiefly to the large size of 
the resistance and the impossibility of fitting 
it in to the actual bridges, etc., described 
earlier, require some modification of the exact 
arrangement, but, as a rule, the methods used 
are the same. Generally, owing to the large 
currents, the Kelvin double bridge method 
is used wherever possible, but in cases where 
the resistance of the connecting leads is too 
high or the standard resistance is unsuitable 
for this type of measurement, a potentiometer 
method is used. 

For similar work in which it is not possible 
or convenient to balance the galvan,ometer 
exactly, and particularly in the measurement 
of temperature of cooling metals, Rosenhain 
suggested the use of a moving scale which 
would combine the readings of the potentio- 
meter dials and the galvanometer deflections. 
An instrument designed on this princi|)le con- 
sists of a number of turns of maiiganin wire 
wound in a double helix on a drum. The 
drum as it revolved varied the length of wire 
between the contacts, and to it was fixed 
gearing which moved a long strip celluloid 
scale the actual reading of the instrument 
being indicated by the position of the light 
spot on the scale. 

A portable instrumeut on the same principle 
is now made by the Cambridge <& Paul Instru- 

* See “ Resistance, Standards and Measurement of/* 
§§ (8), etc. 
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ment Co., Ltd., the galvanometer in this case 
being a i^ointer instrument, and the scale an 
engraved ring moving with the drum. 

S. W. M. 

Potentiometers, standard method of check- 
ing and testing. See “Potentiometer Sys- 
tem of Electrical Measurement,” § (14) (i.). 
PoiJLSEN Arc, The : an arrangement for pro- 
ducing undamped electrical oscillations 
for radio -telegraphy. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy Transmitting and Receiving Ap- 
paratus,” § (4). 

A device for producing high-frequency 
electrical oscillations of high power. Use 
of, in wireless telegraphy. See “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy,” § (17) (iii.). 

Power ; 

Measurement of, in Alternating Current 
Circuits. See “ Alternating Current In- 
struments,” § (26). 

Single-phase, Measurement of. See ibid. 
§(27).. 

Three-phase, Measurement of. See ibid. 
§ (29). 

Two-phase, Measurement of. See ibid. 
§ (28). 

Power Factor, values of, for condensers 
with various dielectrics. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (71). 

Power Factor of Condensers : a factor 
giving the energy loss in the condenser when 
using alternating current. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (13). 

Power Factor Meter : an instrument for 
indicating the phase angle between 
potential and current in an alternating 
current circuit. See “ Alternating Cur- 
rent Instruments,” § (46). 

Gifford Type : a meter in which the current 
for the moving part is generated in it by 
induction. See ibid, § (47). 

Power Loss in Condensers : dielectric 
hysteresis loss on charge and discharge. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (12). 
Poyntinq’s Theorem. This theorem — see 
mi. Tram. 11.8., 1884, clxxv. 343— states 
that there is a general law for the transfer of 
energy in the electromagnetic field according 
to which it moves at any point at right 
angles to the plane containing the lines of 
electric and magnetic force, and that the 
amount crossing per second unit area of 
this plane is equal to the product of the 
intensities of the two forces multiplied by 
the sine of the angle between them and 
divided by 47r, while the direction of the 
flow of energy is that in which a right- 
handed screw would move if turned from 
the positive direction of the electrical to the 
positive direction of the magnetic force. 

The electrical energy within any closed 


surface in the field is given by the expres- 
sion {lK.I4:Tr)fffWdxdydz, while the magnetic 
energy is {iJ.j4^T)JJ'fB!^dxdydz. If the condi- 
tions within the surface are changing, work 
may he done by the electromagnetic forces 
and heat generated owing to the resistance 
of the conductors. Poynting obtained ex- 
pressions for the rate of change of the 
electric and magnetic energy within the 
surface, the rate at which heat is produced, 
and the rate at which the electromagnetic 
forces do work. 

' He showed that the sum of these four 
quantities is given by an expression, to 
which each element of the surface con- 
tributes a share, depending on the values 
of the electric and magnetic intensities at 
that clement. That is, 4/he total change in 
the energy within the surface is accounted 
for by supposing that energy passes in 
through the surface according to the law 
given by this expression. 

If dB be an element of the surface at 
the point considered, I, m, % the direction 
cosines of the outward - drawn normal, 
P, Q, R the components of the electro- 
static force at the point, and a, /3, 7 the 
components of the magnetic force, then 
if the surface be taken where the matter is 
at rest the value of the share contributed 
by the element c^S is given by 

i {!(E,^ - Q v) + »i(P7 - Ea) + ?i(Qa - P/3)} dS, 

and the total change of energy per second 
within the surface is found by integrating 
this over the surface. 

Again if X, /i, v bo the direction cosines 
of the linos of intersection of the electro- 
static and magnetic equipotential suilaces, 
it can be readily sho wn that 

Ra Qa -Ig^ 

EH sin ^ ““ EH sin 0’ ^ “ EH sin”<9* 

Thus the share of an element dS is 
iEH sin ${l\ -h m/4 -h nv)dB. 

If at the point in question dB be taken so 
as to coincide with the plane containing E 
and H, then is equal to unity 

and the elem.ent contributes the greatest 
amount of energy to the space, or, in other 
words, the energy flow is perpendicular to 
this plane and is equal in amount to 
EH sin 0/47r per unit of area. 

Since the energy flows perpendicularly to 
the plane containing the electric and the 
magnetic forces it must flow along the 
equipotential surfaces where these exist, 
that is, the lines of flow are the inter- 
sections of these two surfaces. 

2 s 
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PEACTICAL ELECTROMAGNETIC tJNITS—RADIATION 


Pbaotioal Eleotromaqnetio Units : mul- 
tiples or sub - multiples of the units 
of the electromagnetic system chosen so 
as to be of convenient size for practical 
work. See “ Electrical Measurements,” 
§ (4) ; “ Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§( 21 ). 

Pressure, measurement of, by the piezo- 
electric effect. See “ Piezo -electricity,” § (5). 

Pressure Drop usual in standard resist- 
ances. See “ Potentiometer System of 
Electrical Measurements,” § (10). 

Peioe’s Guard Rind : a method of eliminat- 
. ing the effect of surface leakage in the 
measurement of high resistance. See 
“ Resistance, Measurement of Insulation,” 

§(l)(i.). 


Quadrantal Errors : errors in direction- 
finders for wireless telegraphy on mobile 
bodies (ships, etc.), due to their metal 
parts. See “ Wireless Telegraphy Trans- 
mitting and Receiving Apparatus,” § 
( 12 ). 

Quantity, Electric : definitions of units of, 
in the electromagnetic and electrostatic 


Protection of Generating Systems against 
atmospheric disturbances and surges 
caused by switching. See “ Switch- 
gear,” § (18). 

Against internal faults. See ibid. § (8). 

Protective Devices to operate on incipi- 
ent faults, use of, for electricity distribut- 
ing networks. See “ Switchgear,” § (38). 
For series arcs. See “ Arc Lamps,” § (12). 

PuLSATANOi : the product (27r x frequency) 
of an alternating current. See “ Induct- 
ance, The Measurement of,” § (3). 

Pyro-electric Effect : the development of 
electrical charges on certain crystals as a 
result of heating or cooling. 

Relation of, to piezo-electricity. See “ Piezo- 
electricity,” § (2). 


systems. See “ § (1); “Units of 

Electrical Measurement,” § (3). • 

Quantum Theory, application to radiation 
and atomic structure. See “ Electrons 
and the Discharge Tube,” § (28) ; 

“ Quantum Theory,” Vol. IV. 

Quenched Sparks, use of, in wireless tele- 
graphy. See “ Wireless Telejgraphy,” § (16). 


R 

Radiation : Characteristio Secondary, of 
an element, produced by the action 
of a beam of X-rays. See “X-rays,” 

§ ( 11 ). 

Secondary Corpuscular, emitted by material 
substances when subjected to the action 
of X-radiation ; consists of negative 
electrons. See ibid. § (12). 

Radiation from a Moving Charge of 
Eleotrioity. The space about a moving 
charge of electricity is a field of both the 
electric and magnetic force. Through any 
surface in such a field there is a flow of 
energy, the flow per unit area at any point 
being given— see Poynting’s Theorem — by 
the product of the magnetic and electric 
intensities multiplied by tlie sine of the 
angle between them and divided by 4x. 
The flow takes place in a direction at right 
angles to the plane through the directions 
of the two intensities. This energy is 
radiated from the moving charge. 

In the case of a charge Q moving with 
velocity v and acceleration / it is shown — 
see ‘‘ X-Rays,” § (2) — that, at a point at a 
distance r from the particle in a direction 
making an angle 6 with the direction of 
motion, the resultant electrical and magnetic 


intensities are, if V be the velocity of pro- 
pagation of electric waves, given by 

„ Q/sin(9 Q/sm(9 

• 

These two intensities are at right anghss 
to each other, and the directions of both 
lie on a sphere with the moving charge 
as centre. Hence the energy is moving 
outwards at right angles to this sphere, 
and the rate at which it crosses the ar©& 
dS is, by Poynting’s Theorem, equal to 

y^EEdS. 

Substituting the values of E and H, we 
have 

Rate of transfer through 

Now dS = 27rr^ sin OdO, 
thus 

Total rate of transfer of energy 

and this is the rate at which the moving 
source radiates its energy. 
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Radiators, Electromaonetio : devices for 
the production of electric waves. Effect 
of added inductance on. See “ Wireless 
Telegraphy,” § (8), 

Radto-eeequenoy Alternators : electro- 
magnetic macliines for the production of 
high-frequency current for radio -telegraphy. 
See “ Wireless Telegraphy Transmitting 
and Receiving Apparatus,” § (5). 
Radio-frequency Currents, calibration of 
sensitive instruments for the measurement 
of. See “ Radio -frequency Mcaaui'ements,” 
§ (18) (vii.). 

RADIO-FREQUENCY MEASUREMENTS 

(The Arabic iunn,i){Ts in l)rackets refer to the 
Bibliograpliy at the end of the article.) 

The following article deals essentially with 
the various quantities which have to bo 
measured at radio -frequencies on circuits, 
apparatus, and materials used in radio- 
telegraphy and telephony. It excludes any 
treatment of the arrangements and operations 
connected with radio -telegraphy and telephony 
as such. 

The article is divided into the following 
parts : 

I. Introductory. 

II. Measurements of wave-length and 
frequency. 

III. Measurement of current. 

IV. Measurement of capacity and design 

of condensers for measuring pur- 
poses. 

V. Measurement of inductance and design 
of inductances for measuring pur- 
poses. 

VI. Measuromoot of effective resistance 
and decrement. 

I. Introductory 

Radio -frequency measurements stand in a 
class by themselves on account of peculiar 
difficulties arising from the extremely rapid 
rate of change of the currents involved, and 
from the fact that the quantities being 
measured are not always definitely located in 
the circuits. The total inductance of the 
circuit is not large in many cases, and the 
small inductances of leads, condensers, etc., 
are not negligible; similarly, in regard to 
capacity, there are considerable distributed 
capacities in leads and inductances ; the 
condensers and inductances also have dis- 
tributed capacity to each other and to adjacent 
circuits, earth, walls, the observer, etc. When 
dealing with measurements of current, voltage, 
power, effective resistance, etc., the introduc- 
tion of instruments and apparatus for the 
purpose of measurements causes variation in 


factors which it is often desired to keep 
invariable. 

The greatest difficulties usually arise in con- 
nection with measurement of effective resist- 
ance, including those resistances representing 
losses in dielectrics, radiation, and in the 
measuring devices. In these measurements, 
currents or the ratio of currents have to be 
measured. The constants of the instruments 
used may change largely with frequency owing 
to alteration in distribution of current traver- 
sing a vital part of the circuit. Reaction 
of currents in the applied measuring circuit, 
on the circuit being measured, must be care- 
fully watched for and eliminated if possible. 

In general, the inaccuracies of measurement 
increase as the frequency is increased. 

In many cases the cui’rents are quite 
different in different parts of a circuit. When 
a measurement of current is desired judge- 
ment must be used as to where to insert the 
current measuring device. 

In dealing with highly resonant circuits 
profound changes may bo produced in the 
currents and frequency if the coupling of two 
circuits exceeds a definite and small amount. 
In general the coupling between a circuit 
and measuring device should be very small, 
particularly when the measuring oirouit is 
highly resonant. 

Iffiere is a vast amount of literature 
accumulated regarding all kinds of radio 
measurements. In j udging the various results 
obtained, however, it must be borne in mind 
that the development of the three-electrode 
valve, when used as a source of radio -frequency 
currents, has caused a revolution in measure- 
ment owing to the extreme steadiness obtain- 
able, both of frequency and amplitude of the 
oscillations. The use of the valve as a local 
source of feeble oscillations of great steadiness 
has also opened a new field, the development 
of which is only just commencing. Thera 
seems little doubt that in the near future 
radio measurements will rank amongst the 
most refined of all (jommoroial electrical 
measurements, particularly in regard to 
frequency, since the demands made on 
accuracy of frequenoy in transmission and 
reception will certainly become more and 
more severe. 

II. Measurement of Wave-lbnoth and 
Frequency 

§ (1). — The measurement of wave-length or 
frequency is one of the most fundamental 
of all radio measurements. Although com- 
monly thought of as synonymous, these two 
quantities are quite independent from the 
point of view of measurement. 

The measurement of both quantities simul- 
taneously and independently in the same 
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circuit ooustitutes a determination of % the 
velocity of propagation of the waves whose 
length has been measured. 

Those methods in which wave-length is 
measured directly as the length of a stationary 
wave, and those measuring frequency directly 
as (time)-^, are of course absolute. These will 
be considered in detail first. 

Absolute. Measurements . — In the present 
article any methods in which both frequency 
and wave-length have been simultaneously 
and independently measured will be considered 
as independent absolute measurements. 

The methods may be classified as follows 
according to the various essential underlying 
principles : 

Direct measurement from high-frequency 
alternators. 

Stationary waves on Lecher wires — wave- 
length determinations. 

Photography by reflected light from sparks 
or other luminous discharges in an oscillatory 
circuit. 

Methods in which the ratio of two frequencies 
is known to be an exact integral number. 
If the numerical values of this ratio and of one 
of the two frequencies are known the other 
frequency is thereby determined. The elec- 
trical oscillations of lower frequency are used 
to produce forced vibrations or waves of a 
material kind. The frequency or wave-lengths 
of these latter is then measured absolutely. 

§ (2) Absolute Frequency Measurement 
BY High - ERBQUENOY Alternators. — The 
measurements of frequency falHng under this 
heading are of so simple a kind as not to 
require any very special treatment. 

Duddell was one of the first to construct 
a small alternator capable of giving feeble 
alternating currents of frequencies up to 
1-2 X 10^ ro per sec. The machine consisted of 
an inductor alternator driven by geared-up 
belt pulleys. The armature was of toothed 
disc stampings bolted together. In the 
machine, capable of giving a frequency of 
120,000 00 per sec., there were 200 teeth, 
thus necessitating a speed of revolution of 600 
turns per sec. The frequency is of course 
simply the product of the number of teeth and 
the number of revolutions per second. 

H. Boucherot (27) has made absolute 
measurement of radio -frequencies using a 
specially constructed high-frequency alter- 
nator capable of giving 60,000 oj per sec. 
L. Brillouin (27) has stated that it is difficult 
to obtain an accuracy better than 1 per cent. 
In order to obtain accuracy by any direct 
method using an alternator very special 
arrangements would have to be made to hold 
the speed steady if an accuracy of 1 in 1000 
was required. 

§ (3) Stationary Waves on Wires.— T he 
propagation of waves along wires has been 


the subject of much experimenting, notably 
by Bezold, Lodge and Chattock, Sarasin and 
de la Rive, Blondlot, and others before the 
experiments of Lecher, whose name is attached 
to the system of wires on which such waves are 
usually demonstrated. In 1887-88 Lodge and 
Chattock (1) clearly demonstrated the presence 
of stationary waves on long parallel wires 
running round and across a room, and gave 
means of measuring the length of such waves. 
Lecher’s (2) experiments were carried out in 
1890. Hertz (3) in 1891 gave the theory of 
the propagation of waves along such wires. 
Since then many workers, Taalzow and Ru- 
bens (4), Zenneok (5), Arons (6), Righi (7), 
Gehrke (8), to mention a few, have studied and 
made measurements on such waves. 

(i.) Measurements of Trowbridge and Duane 
(9). — These measurements were made in 1895 
and were the first very complete and careful 
determinations of wave-length and frequency 
for the purpose of measuring “ t;” absolutely. 



Pig. 1. — Parallel Wire System (Trowbridge and 
Duane). 


The parallel wire system used is shown in 
Fig, 1. 

Oscillations are set up in a primary system 
consisting of spark-gap Si, leads, and cjondenser 
Gj. The parallel - wire measuring system is 
coupled electrostatically through condensers 
Cg, Gg ; at the far ends of the parallel wires is a 
small spark-gap 83. 

The resonant condition of the parallel wire 
circuit is brought about by adjustment of the 
frequency of the primary exciting circuit 
containing condenser Ci* Resonance is made 
evident by sparks at Sg. When the system 
is vibrating in the mode best suited to measure- 
ment there will be potential nodes at A, /g, 
and S2 as shown in the developed circuit in 
which the dotted line represents roughly the 
potential distribution. The total distance /j, 
measured along the parallel wires and end 
pieces, including Sg, is the moasuro of the 
wave-length of the stationary wave produced. 

The points /j, are located by means of a 
bolometer, connections to which can be slid 
along the wires until a zero deflection is 
obtained corresponding to zero difference of 
potential between the points. 

Simple Theory of Parallel Pfire.9. — The induct- 
ance at high frequency of parallel wires is given in 
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electromagnetic units by L=4Z (logg {2Dld)). Simi- 
larly the capacity in olectromagnotic units is given by 

' log, {2D/<I)' 

Henco LC=4, 

where Z=length of each wire in cm., 

I) —distance apart in cm,; 
d = diameter, 

w —velocity of waves — cm. per second, 

from wliioh it is seen that tlio wave-length is in- 
dependent of the diameter and distance apart of 
the wires. 

This is only true so long as other conductors arc 
at a distance from the wires, which is largo compared 
to their diameter and distance apart. 

There is a slight retardation of the waves due to 
resistance of the wires ; the effect is usually negligible. 

The expression for the velocity of waves along 
wires when the resistance is not negligible is 

l_f J^\ 

where R and L are effective resistance and inductance 
in consistent units, per unit length of the wires. 

(ii.) — Zenneck’s method (10) is shovra in 

J^ig. 2. 

A is a source of high-frequency oscillations, 
consisting of loop of inductance L, two 
condensers GO, and spark-gap S, all in series. 



Tig. 2. — Zemieck I^arallel Wire System. 


the last named being connected to the 
secondary of an induction coil This circuit 
is loosely coupled to a system of parallel 
wires B, joined at one end a; the wires are 
bridged at their far ends by a short-circuiting 
link c, which is adjustable along the wires. 
A sensitive detector of voltage (vacuum tube) 
b also bridges the wires at the middle and is 
adjustable. 

In carrying out the tests circuit A is 
energised ; the bridge c and tube b are then 
adjusted (always keeping b midway between 
a and c) until maximum brightness of the 
glow discharge is obtained. When this 
occurs there will be a distribution of current 
along the wires as shown by the full line, and 
a loop) of voltage between them as shown by 


the dotted curve. When the resonant p^osition 
has been found the length ao gives a direct 
measure of the half wave-length of the oscilla- 
tions. This will be exact if the resistance of the 
wires is negligible compared to their reactance. 

(iii.) Experiments of Diesselhorst {ll ). — These 
experiments, carried out at the Physicalische 
Technisohe Reichsanstalt in 1907, included 
absolute measurements of frequency by a spark 
method, which are described briefly in § (4). 
The Lecher wires 
ompjloyed were very 
long and were zigzag 
in the open air, as 
in diagram Fig. 3. 

It had been shown 

previously that 
bending or doiibling C 

back the wires had 
no inlluenco on the ^ 

wave-length (12). 

The total loagth via. 3.— Dhssclhorst 
of the loop) was Ihirallel Wire Bystem, 
about 300 metres. 

The wires were 1 mm. diameter and 2 cm. 
apart, located by numerous small ebonite 
j)ieces. 

The measurements were made with the 
help of an assistant outside operating the 
link B. In making the observations the 
coupling was loosened at C until just enough 
energy was induced into the system to cause 
vacuum tube T to light up) at resonance. 
By a system of signals link B was slid along, 
first in one direction and then in the other, 
by the assistant whilst the observer watched 
the vacuum tube. By this moans the poosition 
of B for maximum resonance was found and 
observed. The observations were rej)eated 
many times and the mean taken. Ifor the 
shorter waves the positions of B corresp)onding 
to X/4, X/2, 3X/4, X, and 5X/4 were thus deter- 
mined, The various values of X so determined 
wore within a few p)arts in 1000 of the mean 
value. Wave-lengths up to 1200 meters were 
measured and compared against a wave- 
meter and also against an absolute determina- 
tion of the spark freepuenoy. 

A matter to guard against in making 
measurements with Lecher wires is to dis- 
criminate between resonances of the funda- 
mental and of harmonics. In the half-wav© 
oscillator of Zenneck the tube should not 
light up except at the middle of the loop. 
If resonance (glowing) is obtained at, say, J 
and f- along the loop these must be due to a 
frequency component of twice the fundamental 
n. If only the frequency 2n were present 
no glowing would occur at the middle, since 
this p>oint would be a node of voltage. 

§ (4) Spark and VAOtJUM-TUBE Photo- 
graphy. — The principle of this method of 
absolute measurement of frequency of oscilla- 
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tions is to photograph images of sparks or 
other luminous discharges forming part of 
the oscillatory circuit. The images of the 
discharge are formed by reflection from a 
rapidly revolving mirror on to a photographic 
plate. By this means the successive dis- 
charges of one train of oscillations are drawn 
out on a time base on the photographic plate. 

(i) — The earliest experiments of this nature 
were made by Feddersen (13) in 1861, who 
first showed, by reflection from a rotating 
mirror, the oscillatory sparks from a .Leyden 
jar, explaining their nature and how to 
measure their frequency. A great number 
of experimenters have made measurements by 
the naethod; for example, J. Trowbridge and 
W. Duane (9), 1895, in their measurement of 
” used a Lecher wire system loosely coupled 
to a Hertzian oscillator. . A bolometer similar 
to that of Paalzow and Rubens (4) was used to 
indicate the nodes on the wires. The spark 
used was in the Lecher circuit and not in the 
primary oscillator, so as to ensure measuring 
the same waves in the determination of the 
two quantities. The rotating mirror was 
driven from a small electric motor at a 
rate of 70 revolutions per sec. The rate of 
revolution was measured by a chronometer. 
In their later experiments cadmium electrodes 
were used in the spark-gap. 

(ii.) — In the measurements by L. Decombe 
(14) the mirror was revolved at the very 
high speed of 400 to 500 revolutions per sec. 
The speed was measured by comparing with 
a tuning-fork the note emitted by the revolv- 
ing mirror. In the measurements by 0. A. 
Saunders (15) both wave-length and frequency 
were determined, but the frequency measure- 
ments were made on the sparks in the primary 
circuit with the help of the rotating mirror. 
The value found for v was 2*997, so that the 
experiments were probably made with good 
accuracy. 

(iii. ) — The measurements by Hemsalech (16), 
1901, were made using a slit illuminated by the 
spark, thus giving particularly suitable photo- 
graphic records. 

(iv.) — Gehrke (17) in 1904 introduced the 
glow- light oscillograph, consisting of two strips 
of aluminium placed end on in the same 
diametral plane in an exhausted glass tube ; 
a small gap is left between the ends. The 
size of the strips is about 1*5 cm. wide and 
12 cm. long. When a sufficient voltage is 
applied at the terminals of the tube a glow 
appears, extending over the negative electrode 
along a length roughly proportional to the 
voltage. Viewed edgewise this glow appears 
as a bright and fairly well-defined line of light. 
Such a tube has been used by H. Diesselhorst 
(18) to delineate discharges in oscillatory 
circuits by photography of the glow after 
reflection from a revolving mirror. 


In these oxpcrimontH the iubt^ vvjih (;onnocta<l 
in series with a high roHistancc^ (a U-tuln^ 
containing water), the (combination being 
shunted across the condcriHcu* in an oHcillattiry 
circuit with spark-gap fod from an induc?th»n 
coil. The glow-light tube was in a dark hnx 
at a distance of 25 cm. from a rcvolvintf 
concave mirror. The imag<^ of lin(‘ 
light in the tube when disclmrging hdl on 
ph()tograi)hic plate at about th<^ sanu^ distant^* 
from tho mirror as the tube. 'I'htt rate 
revolution of tins iniiTor was 200 p(u" mH\ 
Tho images on tho plate showt'd bhudc 
alternately on each aide of the zero 
responding to the dia(ihurg(^H in oppoHit<» 
directions each half alternation. At a 
quency of 1()(),0()0 oj per tln^ alttumiite 
images are separated by about 6 mm, on tin* 
plate. A direct- reading r(i volution indi(nti«#r 
was mounted on the other end of the nuitttr 
spindle. 

(v.)— In the more accurate moaHurernmt« 
on absolute fretpiency made at th(» U(d(*hs- 
anstalt in 1907, a S|)ark-gap of small roiinci 
cadmium rods was used and the diatanc^e fjr*nn 
the plane rotating mirror was fr<un 3 in ^ 
metros. The calibration of th<^ apparatus 
was made with the help of an acunirat© 
ruled in erns. and |)lac6d at tlu» |)osition f>f 
the spark-gap. Its image was then j)hat-c»» 
graphed after reflection from the iniiwr. 
The speed was measured on a c.hronogmph 
by the help of electrical contactH. 

The photographic plates we^re mcwvsuiwl Iby 
projection with twenty -fold magnifieatum. 
In general the first twenty sparks eouhl 
measured. 

(vi.) Absolute Memuremeub'i of (hriUatHm 
Frequency at the National Physical hahoralory.-" 
Those experiments (19) were siinilnr in g(uier^i.l 
arrangement to those of Di('SH(4horst, Tlif* 
apparatus is shown in tln^ accompanyuiiJt 
photograph, Fiy. 4, and diagrammati(’all>^ 
in Fig. 5. 

The oscillations wore generated in tiu* 
circuit Lj Cj S, fod from Hte])-up transformi'r T* 
with alternating current of 50 cu peu’ stn*. Thi* 
spark-gap S consisted of short eadnuutii 
electrodes in the form of bluntly-pointtnl hhIh 
about 6 mm. diameter. ThoH(>i \v<'r(5 mourit’»*il 
at one end of a long c-anuu-a box having ;t 
side extension carrying a plate - hohhn* and 
slide at P. The mirror at M was mount 1 
on ball-bearings and was about 4 em. dijuu<‘t4*r 
and 2 metres radius of cmrvalure. 
distances SM, MP woiv eacdi 2 inetn^s, and fin* 
angle SMP was fairly small. ''Phe plate* P wan 
mounted in a slide fitting friction- tight iiri 
vertical guides in such a way that if. <!oulfl Ih* 
slowly moved downwards ac^ross the* openiiiit 
in the side arm (the images of tln^ traims 
sparks flashing across thc^ plaice mcuinwhiU*)* 
Under these conditions, with the plate otHuipy* 
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ing 5 seconds in moving down a distance 
e( 5 Lual to its own width, the chances were that 
12 trains of sparks would fall on it. In 
general there were about this number of trains 
of sparks available for measurement. 

The spindle on which the mirror was 
mounted carried a small commutator above 
which formed the essential charging and dis- 
charging part of a Maxwell’s commutator bridge 
as used in measuring cajmcity.^ This bridge 
forms a very convenient way of holding a 
speed constant to 1 in 10,000 if desired. The 
bridge was set to be in balance at a particular 
chosen frequency (say 50 to 100 cu per sec.). In 



Fig. 4.— Spark Photography Camera (N.P.b. 


carrying out the measurements everything was 
set going and allowed to become steady in the 
oscillatory circuit and in the motor driving 
tlic mirror ; this latter was so set that it 
tended to drive the mirror slightly faster than 
to give the Maxwell balance; by means of a 
cord passing loosely round another pulley 
on the spindle a small brake could be applied 
to it and tho balance held by hand. Under 
these conditions the photographic plate was 
slowly slid past the images of the spark trains. 
Headings were also taken, during the 
on the loosely coupled wavemeter W. in© 
speed of the rotation of the mirror was accu- 
rately measured with the help of a worrn-dnven 
contact operating on the chronograph every 
100 revolutions of the mirror. 

A great number of plates were exposed and 
the measurements on each train made by the 
help of a scale engraved on glass. ITrequenoies 
over the range 150 to 1500 metres wave-length 
were observed and compared against the 
standard wavemeter. About 20 sparks were 
obtained in a train ; in general two sparks corre- 
Bi)ond to one complete oscillation. Tho alternate 
sparks could usually be clearly distinguished : 
the trains being thus m a good 

case, showing lino lines corresponding to the 

1 See “ Capacity and its Measurement,’' § (41). 


fine point of light at the surface of one of the 
electrodes. 

The general agreement between the absolute 
determinations of frequency and the deduced 
values as given by 
the wavemeter 
was very good ; 
the average error 
over the whole of 
the observations of 
each class was 
about 0*2 per cent. 

The method of 
absolute measure- 
ment by spark 
photography may 
be said to be very 
direct and in- 
volves very simple 
procedure, and 
the results when 

obtained are 

unquesti onable 

within certain 
limits of accuracy. 
It is this question 
of accuracy, how- 
ever, that forms 

the main point of 
criticism of the 
method. The 
trains of waves 

on a photographic 
plat© are relatively short (10 to 15 cm. length), 
and this length measurement is of funda- 
mental importance. The attached wave- 
meter is averaging the frequency^ of^ an 

enormous number of spark trains of oscillations, 
whereas the plate averages comparatively 



15’lG. 5.' 


-Arrangement of Apparatus for Spark 
Photography. 


few. Individual trains are found to differ 
by several per cent from the mean. In spite 
of this, good consistency is found between the 
means of different plates exposed on sparks 
of the same frequency. The average accuracy, 
when a great many trains (say over 100) of 
oscillations are measured at each of a number 
of frequencies, is probably of the order of 
1 or 2 in 1000. 3?or higher accuracy it would 
seem that the spark method must give place 
to the more accurate and unifonn harmonic 
methods. The range of frequencies most suit^ 
able for the spark method is from the lowest 
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Tip to about 10® oj per sec. At this upper 
freoLuency a good link on to the Lecher wire 
system is obtained. 

§ (5) Pebqtjbncy Detebminations by Har- 
monic Ratios. — The methods involving this 
principle are many and various. Virtually 
they consist in measuring the unknown fre- 
quency in terms of another known frequency. 
The ratio between the two frequencies is either 
an integer or a very simple arithmetical ratio. 
In any case the essence of such methods is 
that the ratio is known with absolute certainty. 
Simon (20) and Barkhausen (21) in working 
with the Poulsen arc for the generation of 
undamped oscillations at the P.T.R. had 
developed out the theory of such oscillations ; 
from this it was seen that the wave form 
depended on the ratio of the time the arc 
was alight to the time it was extinguished 
during each oscillation. The departure from 
sine wave, and hence the increase in the 
proportion of harmonics, is enhanced by making 
the time of extinction as large as possible, 
and also by making capacity large and self- 
induction small in the oscillatory circuit. By 
diminishing the direct current feeding the 
arc the proportion of harmonics is, further 
enhanced. Unfortunately these conditions are 
antagonistic to constancy of frequency of the 
fundamental. 

(i.) The Poulsen Arc Method . — In the experi- 
ments of R. Lindemann (22) on measurements 
of harmonics of 
the Poulsen arc, 
a circuit simi- 
A lar to that of 
Sohapira (4) was 
used as in Fig. 6. 

„ . T. 1 . .X A second os- 

Pm. 6. — Poulsen Arc Circuit 
(Schapira) for giving Har- ^Imtory circuit 
monies. B is shunted 

across the arc 
in parallel with the main oscillatory circuit 
A ; it consists of a condenser and inductance 
tuned to the desired harmonic. When exact 
setting corres;^onding to any harmonic is 
obtained, a large building up of current in 
the side circuit results. H. Diesselhorst 
and R. Schmidt (23) have used this circuit 
with a Braun cathode ray tube and have 
obtained the Lissajous figures corresponding 
to the compounding of the two oscillations 
in A' and B. Prom the pattern of the figure 
obtained the order of harmonic can be seen 
by inspection so long as it is not of too high 
order (say 12). 

The observations of R. Lindemann were 
made with the aid of a standard wavemeter. 
This was first tuned to the fundamental and 
then to each of the picked- out harmonics 2, 
3, 4, etc., in circuit B. The values of the wave- 
lengths of the harmonics were calculated from 
the wavemeter readings, and each wave-length 



so obtained was multiplied by the number 
representing the order of harmonic which it 
was. Theoretically the values of calculated 
fundamental so obtained should come out 
identical. In practically every case the values 
were within 1 in lOOO of the observed value 
and of the mean of all tlie deduced values of 
the fundamental. 

In some of the observations a fundamental 
frequency corresponding to wave-length of 
6000 metres was used. 

Harmonics as high as the 43rd were success- 
fully obtained and measured, thus reaching 
the region of wave - length equal to 140 
metres and giving good overlapping with 
the Lecher wire measurements of H. Diessel- 
horst, with which very good agreement was 
obtained. 

(ii.) Absolute Measurements by Harmonics 
from -This metliod is based on the 

discovery by Mandelstam when working with 
oscillations excited by a buzzer. It was 
observed that tlio frequency of oscillations 
produced does not depend only on the natural 
free period of the oscillatory circuit, Imt also 
on the frequency and nature of the con- 
tact made by the buzzer. Under suitable 
conditions those oscillatory frequencies which 
are exact multiples of the buzzer interrupter 
frequency have a larger amplitude than others. 
This property has been utilised by J- 
Tykocinski-Tykociner (24) to produce a 


T buzzer 

: r B 


Pig. 7. — Buzzer Circuit giving Harmonics in Tuned 
(dreuit. 


source consisting of a series of high-frequency 
oscillations, as shown in Fig. 7. 

The buzzer B giving regular interruptions 
excites an aperiodic circuit I, consisting of 
inductance L and resistance R. This circuit 
is loosely coupled to a second circuit II, capable 
of freely oscillating, and consisting of induct- 
ance La and variable capacity Gj.. A deteeting 
or measuring circuit III is coupled to II, and 
contains a thermal element and galvanometer 
or a detector and telephone ; it indicates the 
maxima which occur as the free frequency of 
circuit II passes through those values which 
are exact multiples of the buzzer interruptions. 
In order to determine the absolute frequency 
of a particular reinforced harmonic it remains 
to measure the order of the harmonic, say h 
where uh=nt u being the frequency of the 
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buzzer and n the frequency of the reinforced 
oscillations. 

A number of ways of determining h exist. 
(a) To count every reinforcement from the 
beginning or from such a low order of harmonic, 
say 10th, that there is no doubt whether it is 
No. 9, 10, or 11. The calculations from a 
knowledge of L 2 and Cg in the wavemeter 
circuit are more than sufficient for this ac- 
curacy ; by then carefully counting onwards 
up to any desired frequency of the series the 
value of h is determined. 

This method demands a special circuit II 
covering the long range, and will necessi- 
tate additional condensers or inductance ; a 
stand-by oscillatory circuit (heterodyne) will 
also be necessary in this case to locate an 
overlapping harmonic when passing from one 
condition of circuit II to another at the same 
frequency. 

ip) If and Wjj be two harmonic frequencies 
picked out on circuit II at condenser readings 
C 2 ' and Cy', also if r be the number of maxima 
observed in passing from % to then 
Tz=Ji^ - Ag and 

_ r .u „ ^ n N 

The small capacity c is an additional factor 
which has to be introduced. It represents 
the self-capacity of the inductance, c can be 
determined by other methods to an accuracy of 
perhaps 1 g/xF. If r is of higher order (100, for 
instance), then will need to be at least 

400 or 500 g^F in order to be quite certain 
that h is located accurately. 

(c) The third method of locating h is quite 
accurate and free from any uncertainty. It 
requires the help of a small heterodyne sot 
producing feeble oscillations of fundamental 
frequency approximately equal to n. 

The heterodyne frequency is adjusted to a 
frequency / until a beat note of unmistakable 
character and j)itch is heard by interference 
with the reinforced frequency in circuit II. 
Condenser (y is now gradually reduced whilst 
the successive reinforced harmonics are care- 
fully counted. When the frequency 2% is 
reached it will be located by a beat tone 
with the first harmonic of the heterodyne of 
frequency 2/, and this beat tone will be exactly 
the octave of the beat tone heard between 
and /. The number of resonances counted 
between and is the order A of harmonic 
of the buzzer giving rise to the frequency 
in circuit II. 

The measurement of the acoustic frequency 
of the buzzer presents no special difficulty. 

(iii.) Multivibrator of B. Abraham and E, 
Bloch (25). — This ingenious apparatus, de- 
veloped in 1917, makes use of the three- 
electrode valve for producing a fundamental 
note very rich in harmonics. The frequency 


can be adjusted to almost any value from a 
few per minute up to 50,000 per sec. The 
special feature of the oscillations so produced 
is the richness of harmonics. The circuit is 



Tig. 8. — Abraham-Blocli Multivibrator. 


given in Fig. 8, and is re])r’odueed fi’om Coniptes 
liendus, 1919, clxviii. 1105. 

In a particular type of the apparatus giving 
a fundamental of 1000 m i:)er sec. the constants 
of the circuits are as follows : 50,000 

ohms wound in the form of inductive disc 
coils of constantan wire, = 75,000 ohms 

carbon compound rods. 0^ and Cg are sub- 
divided and adjustable condensers allowing 
any capacity up to 0*008 /tF to be obtained. 
The piinoiple of operation is as follows. 
Anode Aj begins to discharge through the right- 
hand valve. The current thus started in flowing 
through Rj causes the potential A^ to fall ; 
this fall of potential is communicated via 
condenser O 2 to the grid Gy of the left-hand 
valve. A diminution of anode current through 
resistance E 2 thereby ensues ; the potential of 
A 2 therefore rises, and this rise of potential 
is communicated via condenser to the grid 
Cy, which causes the current through Aj to 
still further increase. The system is thus 
unstable ; current rapidly rises in Aj and 
becomes zero in A^. The grid Cy loses its 
positive potential by leakage through Cj. 
Meanwhile condenser Cy and grid (y are 
becoming charged through the leak resist- 
ance rg. The negative potential of soon 
becomes sufficiently small to allow current 
to flow through Ag again, and the cycle de- 
scribed above repeats itself in the other half 
of the symmetrical circuits. The frequency 
of the reversals is determined by the values of 
Cl, ri, and C^, It is approximately of 
the order 


When the apparatus has settled down the 
fundamental frequency is extremely steady 
under suitable conditions, but is disturbed by 
variations in anode battery voltage and 
filament current. If it is desired to keep to 
a fixed fundamental of say, 1000 ro per sec., it 
is possible to control the frequency very 
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accurately and hold it constant by introducing 
into the anode battery circuit a small voltage 
obtained from an electrically - maintained 
tuning-fork. 

The method of using the multivibrator is 
shown in Fig, 9. M is the apparatus controlled 



KG. 9. — ^Arrangement of Apparatus using 
Multivibrator. 

by tuning-fork E. A coil inserted in series 
with one of the grid leak resistances r (shown 
at B) conveys the electrical impulses or 
“ blows ” to the standard wavemeter W. 
The coupling between B and W should be 
very loose. A valve amplifying set A is very 
loosely coupled to W and serves to make 
evident the resonances in W. 

The coil D of the amplifier can be so adjusted 
in relation to B that no sound is heard at T 
when the wavemeter is not resonating. 

If now the condenser of the wavemeter is 
gradually turned, a succession of reinforcements 
of the fundamental of 1000 co per sec. will be 
heard in the telephone T. These correspond 
to the successive building up of resonant feebly 
damped trains of oscillations in the wave- 
meter W as its forced resonance under the 
successive blows of the multivibrator become 
n, n-i-1, etc., times the fundamental 

where % is an integer. The position of 
maximum resonance can be located to an 
accuracy of about 1 in 1000 by this method 
of observing the resonance. By substituting 
for T a vibration galvanometer tuned to the 
fundamental, a considerable increase in 
accuracy can be obtained. 'When observing 
harmonics of high order, above 100 for 
example, there is considerable blurring of the 
resonances owing to the closeness of the 
successive harmonics. In this region it is 
desirable to observe resonance with the help 
of a heterodyne set H, loosely coupled to the 
amplifier (about 1 metre away). The hetero- 
dyne oscillations are carefully adjusted to 
give a beat note by interference with the 
particular harmonic being observed. This 
method gives character to that harmonic 
and enables the resonance to be much more 
accurately estimated. 

In a series of experiments made at the 
National Physical Laboratory, the comparison 
of frequency given by the multivibrator with 
that given by the standard wavemeter was 


very satisfactory, the accuracy of agreement 
of individual observations was somewhat 
better than could be read on the condenser 
scale, and the average agreement over a range 
from 40,000 to 150,000 o.^per sec. was to about 
1 or 2 in 10,000. 

For exploring higher frequencies (120,000 
to 2 X 10®) it is convenient to use a high- 
frequency multivibrator of fundamontal of 
about 40,000 cu per see. and ol)serve harmonics 
of this, up to the 50th if desired. The funda- 
mental of the high-frequency multivibrator 
can be determined by direct comparison with 
the picked out 40th harmonic of the 1000 co 
per sec, multivibrator. 

The frequency of forced resonance of the 
wavemeter lies between the free period and 
the forced period using sine wave excitation. 
This arises because an impulse is given and 
the wavemeter then i^eiforms free damped 
oscillations until the next impulse. 

If R, L, and C are the oiftHitive resistance, 
inductance, and caj)acity of tlio wavemeter, 
then assuming the resonance maintained by 
instantaneous blows 

. . (3) 

With well-designed wavemeter coils tlie correc- 
tion factor KliKjfL) is absolutely negligible. 
In the wavemeter tested at the National 
Physical Laboratory this correction, in the 
worst case, was less than 2 x 10 

The chief drawback to the multivibrator 
method of absolute frequency measurementB 
is the disturbance caused by otluu- sounds and 
by neighbouring circuits. Considerabk^ skill 
is required in interpreting the sounds heard, 
particularly when working with the heterodyne. 
A great many combination and diitereuce 
tones can be lieard together with the notc^ 
proper of the multivibrator and the beat tone 
of the heterodyne. With tlu^ observa- 

tions become quite certain, how(wer, and the 
accuracy is all that could Ix^ desired. It is 
a slight disadvantage that the oscillations 
actually being observed are not undamped. 
By operating through the inttu-modiary of 
a valve generator, which would b(' set/ by 
the multivibrator, and tluui inducing from 
the undamped source into tlu^ standard 
wavemeter, the system lias many j)oHHi- 
bilities. 

§ (6) Frequenoibs of Long Waves.— 
With the extension of radio-teU^graphy nion^ 
and more into the region of longc'r wav('s, the 
difficulties in the inoaHunmuuit/ of frc<|uen(:y 
diminish. It seems probable that absolute 
measurements could bo iua<l('! by diimt* record- 
ing on an oscillograph or Einthovcin galvano- 
meter up to frequencies of 20,000 or :10,00() 
per sec. High-frequency oscallographs are 
made having a free undami>ed period of 10, ()()() 
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per sec., and giving a large deflection for 0-1 
amp. at low frequencies. The sensitivity 
would slightly increase up to 10,000 ro per 
sec., but would rapidly diminish above this 
value. 

Quite powerful longitudinal vibrations in 
steel bars can be produced by acting on them 
with currents of the resonating frequency. 
The i*esonance is extraordinarily sharp, since 
vibration of this kind has probably less damp- 
ing than any other kind of mechanical 
vibration. A bar set to have a frequency 
of 15,000 >\> per sec. forms a means of setting 
a radio -frequency current to an accuracy of 
about 1 in 10,000. 

The method, however, is limited by the limit 
of audible frequency of the operator. 

The cathode ray tube with heated cathode 
will probably form the most accurate method 
of absolute measuring and setting of frequency 
in the future. Further work is desirable in 
this field. Up to the present the cathode 
ray tube has only been used to measure the 
ratio of radio -frequencies ; by extending its 
use to the comparison of acoustic with radio 
frequency a definite advance would appear 
probable. 

§ (7) Wavemeters. — The wavemeter is the 
most fundamental and generally used instru- 
ment in radio measurements. It is used 
chiefly for measuring wave-length or frequency, 
but can also be adapted to measure capacity, 
inductance, and effective resistance or decre- 
ment. With the addition of means of making 
it self - exciting, it can be used to produce 
oscillations of known frequency and to make 
measurements on circuits which have no 
radio-frequency current traversing them. 
When equipped with an accurate current- 
measuring instrument the apparatus can 
perform nearly all the measurements on 
circuits which have to be made in radio- 
telegraphy. Essentially, a wavemeter consists 
of a circuit in which capacity and inductance 
separately concentrated are the principal 
features. In addition, means of determining 
when certain conditions such as resonance 
have been realised must be provided. 

Wavemeters may be divided into two classes 
— standard and commercial. The desirable 
qualities in a standard wavemeter are 
accuracy, permanence, and simplicity in 
design ; the first and third qualities usually 
go together, A standard wavemeter should 
have its parts so designed that their electrical 
constants may be determined independently 
at low frequency, and these values used to 
calibrate it as a wavemeter. 

Commercial wavemeters are those in which 
portability and direct reading are two im- 
portant qualities; simplicity in reading and 
easy deduction of the quantity being measured 
being important, it usually results that the 


apparatus becomes more complicated and less 
accurate than the standard type. 

Dealing first with the standard wavemeter ; 
this may have both capacity and inductance 
independently or connectedly variable, or one 
only may be variable. It is most usual to 
provide for varying capacity and to use a set of 
fixed inductance coils specially constructed for 
the purpose. 

Two or three variable air condensers may 
be conveniently used, as desired, to cover a 
long range of capacity. These in conjunction 
with ten or twelve inductance coils will cover 
the whole range required in radio measure- 
ments, i.e. from 50 to 25,000 metres. 

The important p^ohits of construction of 
the condensers and inductances are dealt with 
in §§ (22) and (23). It will be sufficient here 
to mention that the condenser should be 
shielded and that the shield should be con- 
nected either to one of the condenser ter- 
minals or to earth. 

An essential part of the wavemeter is the 
device for indicating resonance. In the stan- 
dard instrument this device should also be 
capable of giving reproducible readings from 
which the ratio of currents in the wavemeter 
may be accurately determined, if desired. 

There are two indicating systems which are 
commonly used and which are suitable for a 
standard wavemeter. In one a hot - wire 
current-indicating device of low and constant 
resistance and inductance is inserted directly 
in series in the oscillatory circuit. This may 
very conveniently be a separate heater and 
thermoj unction (see I^art III. § (9)) and gal- 
vanometer or a self-contained unit such as a 
Duddell Thermoammeter or similar pointer- 
indicating instrument. The galvanometer and 
heater thermoj unction system is probably 
slightly more accurate and considerably more 
sensitive, but has not the portability and 
freedom from disturbance of the thermo- 
ammeter. Another arrangement consists in 
providing a single turn or loop connected 
directly to the current-indicating device and 
coupled loosely to the wavemeter coil. In 
this case, so long as certam conditions as to 
coupling are satisfied, the Sectrical constants 
of the loop circuit are unimportant. 

This arrangement has the advantage that 
the wavemeter is left as simple as possible 
and with the least extension of parts. The 
wave-length calibration and the damping de- 
crement are almost entirely independent of the 
resistance and inductance of the measuring 
circuit. These qualities are, however, gained 
at the expense of sensitiveness. 

The separate loop system may have currents 
induced in it from other sources than the 
resonant current in the wavemeter, for in- 
stance from any oscillating source of current 
in the vicinity. Such currents cannot always 
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be perceived by merely detuning the wave- 
meter owing to the current-indicating instru- 
ment following a square law. An extraneous 
current of 5 per cent of the wavemeter 
maximum current would, when acting alone, 
be scarcely perceptible on the ammeter. 
Such an amount would cause considerable 
errors in measurements of effective resistance. 

The two cases are shown diagrammatically 
in figs, 10 and 11. 



Figs. 10 and 11. — ^Eesonance in Wavemeter Circuit. 

If C= capacity of condenser, 

C=self -capacity of coil, 
andCo=C-fc. 

Also L= self -inductance of wavemeter coil, 

Z=self-mduetanGe of current indicator (Case a), 
and Lo= effective inductance of wavemeter coil. 

11= total effective resistance of wavemeter 
circuit in ohms. 

In addition, for Case (6)— • 

Let %= total effective self -inductance of loop 
circuit, 

mutual inductance between coil and loop, 
5= total effective resistance of loop circuit in 
ohms. 

Then for Case (a) — 

Free natural resonance is given by 

= . . (4) 

Forced resonant frequency under the excitation of 
sine wave E.M.F. of the form e=Eo sin ut is given by 

(L-l-if)CoW^=i:l. .... (5) 


Case (6)“— Assuming coupling loose, 
compared to La. 

ie. small 

Free natural resonance is given by 



• • . (6) 

where ^ 0 -^— + 

. . (7) 


... (8) 


Forced resonant frequency is given by 


L„C„a,2 = l + l- 
-*-'0 




(9) 


with the high-class condensers and self- 
inductance coils which would be used for a 
standard wavemeter the correction terms on 
frequency due to resistance or the additional 
circuit will be entirely negligible. 

If system (b) is used then, the quantity 
representing Rj^ in equation (H) must be used 
when making measurements of effective re- 
sistance. 

When using a standard wavemeter for 
resistance measurements, a sot of specially 
constructed resistances for insertion into the 
circuit is very valuable. Suitable forms of 
resistance are described in the swtion dealing 
with resistance. 

The setting up and disposition of a standard 
wavemeter is of considerable importance. 
The arrangement shown in f ig. 12 has been 
found satisfactory. The screen - connected 
terminal of the condenser U connected to one 
terminal of the thermoammoter or other 
thermal- measuring instrument A. The other 
terminal of the thermal instrument is con- 



Fig. 12. — Sot-up of Standard Wavemeter. 


nected to one end of a fine- wire adjustable re- 
sistance R, when effective resistance measure- 
ments are being made ; for 8imi>le wave- 
metering the resistance R is omitted altogether. 
The standard wavemeter coils are mounted 
on long ebonite strips so that they may he 
removed about 20 cm. away from the cu>n- 
denser to avoid eddy currents, which would 
alter the effective resistance and inductance 
of the coils. The thermal instrument is 
mounted on paraffin blocks about K) cm. from 
the surface of the table. A hmg h'-v^cr attac.hed 
to ^ fche condenser turning head enables hiu'* 
adjustments to be made and removes th(^ 
operator’s hand to a considerable distamio 
from the wavemeter. 

For the most accurate observations, a 
separate heater and thermo junction is used on 

reflecting galvanometer with scale at a 
distance. After making any adjustments to 
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the wavemeter, the observer walks to the 
scale and thus removes himself from the 
vicinity of the wavemeter. This procedure 
is, of course, very tedious and slow. For 
a more permanent and elaborate equip- 
ment distant control could be employed to 
advantage. 

§ (8) Methods of making Observations 
WITH Wavembters. — There are various ways 
of determining the sotting of the wavemeter 
condenser corresponding to resonance when 
measuring wave-length. 

(i.) When operating with steady undamped 
oscillations, the point of resonance is usually 
so well defined that the setting is more accurate 
than can be located on the condenser scale 
and nothing further is needed. 

(ii.) Frequently, however, the wavemeter 
is used, in conjunction with a source which 
consists of trains of damped waves, such as 
the various spark sources, also when calibrat- 
ing buzzer - excited wavemeters. In these 
oases the resonance will not be so sharp owing 
to damping in the source circuit. It is 
convenient and more accurate to take two 
readings on the condenser. One is taken with 
the capacity somewhat smaller than the 
resonance reading, so that the thermal 
ammeter reads, say, 70 per cent of the maxi- 
mum. This value of capacity (Ci) is noted. 
The condenser is then quickly moved through 
the resonant capacity to such a value (Cg) 
on the side higher than for resonance as to 
give the same reading on the ammeter. Then 
C,,eg,=(Ci + C 2)/2 to a very close approxima- 
tion. The increased accuracy is due to the 
steepness of the resonance curve for changes 
of capacity at the region where 1=0-7 I, -es.. 
If the damping in the source or wavemeter 
is very large the resonance curve is not 
symmetrical on each side of the maximum 
point. 

(a) Equations to Resonance Curve . — The 
equations to the resonance curve, when the 
capacity of the wavemeter condenser is 
varied and the induced electromotive force 
is a sine wave of the form w = Eq sin 
are as follows : 

If 0 is the condenser reading and c is C-Crea.» 
where Ores. *= condenser reading corresponding to 
resonance and Tre». the corresponding current, 

For the case where the source has srqall damping 
decrement giving an induced electromotive force of 
the form e==Eo . sin wf, it is more convenient to 
give the expressions for ratio of I to Imax. in terms 
of decrements of source and wavemeter. 

We then have 

JL« i nil 

W l+(47r2/(5i-HW{l-KK)}'’ ^ ^ 


where 5i = (7rRj,/L3ja)i) —damping decrement per 
complete period of source, 

52 = (7rR2/IV-*’i) = damping decrement of wave- 
meter, 

corresponds to the setting of wavemeter 
for Iinax.j 

Wg corresponds to the setting of wavemeter 
for I. 

For the case of a wavemeter with separate loop 
to measure current the above formulas will bo 
approximately correct if the values of R', JJ, and 
^ 2 ', corresponding to the equivalent simple circuit 
replacing the double' circuit wavemeter, are xised. 

The values of R', L', and can be obtained from 
equations (7) and (8). 

An examination of equation (10) allows that the 
curve connecting I and condenser displacement from 
resonance is approximately parabolic : it is not, 
however, quite so. If the damping of either source 
or wavemeter entails changing the condenser more 
than, say, 6 per cent of its value at resonance in 
order to reduce I to 0-7 Ires., the true value of Cn,s. 
will not he exactly (Ch+CglA hut will be about! in 
1000 lower. 

For wavemeters having scales which read directly 
in wave-length, equations (10) and (11) are more 
conveniently represented by the expression 

I2 1 

where 5o«7rR/Lwi=log dec. per complete undamped 
period at resonance, 

Xj^^in variable wave-length.of impressed sinu- 
soidal electromotive force, 

A « variable' undamped wave-length corre- 
sponding to any setting of the wave- 
meter. 

If the sine wave source is varied in frequency and 
the wavemeter circuit fixed in inductance, capacity, 
and resistance, the equation of the resonance curve 
becomes 

1 no") 

+ {(TT^^/V) (X//A^)} {(AVV)- ^ 

where A is now fixed and X^ varial)le. 

For the case corresponding to equation (11), but 
with X in place of cu, wo have 
I 1 

U:“iTli^’=/(5i + 52)‘*} {1- (Xr/X)‘}’ ■ 

where Xr is the wavemeter reading at resonance, 
and X is any other reading. 

These equations are rearranged in a form suitable 
for determining and ^2 section on resistance 
measurement where measurement of decrements is 
disoussed. 

(iii.) (a). A null method of setting a 
wavemeter to resonance with a source for the 
purpose of measuring frequency has been 
given as a development of the “ dynamometer 
effect ” first shown by Mandelstam and 
Paplexi (26). At resonance the current in 
the wavemeter is in phase with the voltage 
induced into the wavemeter circuit. If this 
voltage is induced by mutual inductance 
coupling between source and wavemeter. 
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the voltage will be in quadrature with the 
primary current. If, therefore, currents from 
source and wavemeter pass through fixed 
and suspended coils of a dynamometer, no 
deflection will be produced at resonance, but 
a large deflection will result either to right or 
left according to the direction of detuning. 
The shape of the deflection curve will depend 
on the constants of the wavemeter and on 
the decrement in the primary circuit. It will 
be somewhat as in Fig. 13, where is 



Fig. 13. — Dynamometer Effect (Mandelstam and 
Paplexi). 


plotted as abscissa and deflection as ordinate. 
The curve is very steep through the zero 
portion, giving great sensitiveness in the loca- 
tion of the resonance point. 

The source and wavemeter are not directly 
coupled through the dynamometer, but each 
is coupled to one coil of the dynamometer by 
a small mutual inductance as in Fig. 14, in 



Dynamometer 


Fia. 14. — ^Eesonance by Null Method using 
Dynamometer. 


which the circuit A represents the source and 
circuit B the wavemeter, each acting through 
small mutuals and on to the dynamo- 
meter. 

(b) The system can also be used to measure 
decrements. To carry this out the condenser 
0 is adjusted to resonance and its value noted 
= 0,.. Settings are then made on each side 
of C,. until the deflection is a maximum ; 
calling these and Cg we have 


For greater accuracy the curve shown in 
Fig. 13 should be obtained and a horizontal 
line ab drawn at a part where the curve is 
fairly steep, cutting it at points x^, where 
x = {X- The sum of the decrements of 

primary and wavemeter is given by 


Sj-l- ^2 =27r \/XiX2 


in terms of condenser readings, this becomes 
to a close approximation 

(iv.) Another null method of comparing 
two wavemeters or oscillatory circuits has 
been devised by Armagnat (27). The tw^o 
wavemeters have oscillations excited in them 
from another source, either buzzer or valve. 
The two wavemeters act inductively upon 
another tuned detecting circuit containing 
detector and telephone. If the wavemeters 
have equal decrement, adjustments can be 
made to perfect silence in the telephone. 
Under these conditions with steady maintained 
oscillations, sensitivity to 1 in 1(),0()0 in the 
comparison can be obtained. In this case a 
tikker is required in the detector circuit. 

§ (9) Typical Wavemeters. — Much in- 
genuity has been shown in the development 
of wavemeters, from the parallel-wire systems 
to the elaborate modern wavemeters capable 
of performing a variety of measurements. 

The simplest type of wavemeter is the 
Lecher parallel wires with vacuum tube or 
bolometer resonance indicating device. For 
such a system the wave-length is given 
directly as , ^ 

X = 2a 26 ”1- c, 

where a=length from node to node, 

6= distance apart of wires, 
c=small capacity of vacuum tube (2 
or 3 cm.). 

If these quantities are all in cm. X will be 
in cm. Various additions liavo been mad© 
to the system with a view to shortening its 
length. Drude (28) added a variable condenser 
at one closed end, thus concentrating capacity 
at one part of it and turning the system virtu- 
ally into a closed system. If the capacity is 
large the wave-length is given by the ordinary 
formula X = 27r\^GL, where C includes the 
equivalent capacity of the wires and L is the 
total self -inductance of the loop. 

More accurately 

3 s/(!i; 

where a=half-]ength of the loop. C and L are 
in cm. 

An improved wavemeter of this type was 
evolved by Nesper (29), and is indicated 
diagrammatically in Fig. 15. The parallel 
wires (3 mm. diam.) are connected at one end 
through a condenser C and loop n in series. 
This loop is loosely coupled to the current- 
measuring circuit consisting of loop m, self- 
inductance /, and thermo -element L The 
object of lia to render the current sensitiveness 
independent of frequency of the main circuit. 
The short-circuiting bridge is specially con- 
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structod with good rubbing contacts and can 
indicate on a scale the self-inductance of the 
loop. The total length of the wires is 2*5 
metres. 

The condenser C may be fixed or variable 



Fig. 15. — ^Nesper Wavemeter for Short Waves. 


to suit different conditions. For short wave- 
length measurement, small fixed condensers 
are used of 100 cm. and 1000 cm. capacity 
for two ranges, 7 to 44 metres and 24 to 140 
metres respectively. 

§ (10) Closed Circuit Wavemeters. — One 
of the earlier types of wavemeter possessing 
concentrated inductance and concentrated 
capacity is the Donitz Wavemeter (30). This 
wavemeter has some interesting features, 
and in principle embodies all the properties 
of the more modern simple wavemeters. The 
chief point of interest is the method of observ- 
ing the resonance. This consists of a small 
current transformer having its secondary 
winding connected to a fine wire enclosed in 
the bulb of an air thermometer, as in Fig. 16. 



Waoe/nflter Coil 


Heater in Air Bulb 

Fig. 16. — Donitz Wavemeter. 


The primary is a small loop in the main circuit. 
The coupling between the primary and 
secondary can be varied. The system allows 
any other thermal instrument such as a hot- 
wire milliammeter to be inserted in the 
secondary instead of the hot-wire air thermo- 
meter. 

The condenser is similar to the modern 
variable air condenser of the semicircular 
fixed and moving plate type, and the induct- 
ances are five in number. The ratio between 
the inductance of successive coils is 4 to 1, 
The condenser is arranged to give a ratio of 
capacity of 1 to 4 for readings of 20 and 160 
on its scale. 

The inductances are wound with no sup- 
porting frames, but have their windings tied 
together with silk at intervals ; they have a 
two - pin plug which attaches and connects 
them on to the terminals of the condenser 


through the small loop inducing into the air 
thermometer. 

The range with air as dielectric in the 
condenser is from 100 m. to 3000 m. 

A diagrammatic view of the wavemeter is 
given in Fig. 17. 




Fig, 17. — Donitz Wavemeter. 




§ (11) Fleming Cymometer (31). — This 
wavemeter described by Professor J, A. 
Fleming in 1904 belongs to a class in which 
both self-inductance and capacity arc varied 
simultaneously by the sliding of one lever. 
The virtue of such a system is that an approxi- 



Fio. 18. — Fleming Cymometer. 


mately uniform wave-length scale is obtained, 
and hence a longer range over which useful 
readings may be taken. A modern form of 
the instrument is shown in Fig. 18. The 
diagram, Fig. 19, illustrates the working 
principle. F is a helix of thick bare copper 
wire wound on a screw - cut groove on an 
ebonite tube ; the condenser is of tubular 
form consisting of one or more inner tubes 
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covered with a; thin sheathing of ebonite ; 
the outer member of the condenser consists of 
brass tube or tubes which can be slid smoothly 
over the ebonite by means of a handle H, 
or slow -motion screw, as in the figure. 



A sliding contact on the helix is rigidly 
connected mechanically and electrically to 
the outer brass tube or tubes. The circuit 
is completed by a loop in which an indicating 
hot wire or other element is included (in the 
earlier forms a neon tube was connected 
across the points of maximum potenbial). 
Except near the end where the helix is short, 
the inductance and the capacity will each 
be proportional to the displacement of the 
handle, and hence the quantity \/CL will be 
approximately proportional to displacement. 
The instrument cannot be said to possess 
high accuracy, firstly because the partial 
short-circuiting of one or more turns of the 
helix by the slider causes variability in the 
inductance and effective resistance ; secondly, 
the use of ebonite as dielectric in a condenser I 
is very undesirable owing to large dielectric 
hysteresis and change with exposure. Ar- 
rangements do not appear to have been made 
to provide various ranges, so that the upper 
part of the scale where the best accuracy 
would be obtainable corresponds only to any 
particular chosen range of frequency covering 
a ratio of about 2 to 1. 

§ (12) Telefunken Wavbmeter (32). — 
This is a modern instrument of very good 
design capable of performing a number of 
measurements. 

As will be seen from the photograph, Fig. 20, 
the variable condenser (right hand) has a 
scale marked in degrees for accurate measure- 
ments and three other scales marked directly 
in wave-lengths. A special index allows any 
of the three scales to he read accurately. The 
dielectric in one pattern of the wavemeter 
is paraffin oil. Three inductances are supplied 
to correspond with the scales, additional coils 
are also obtainable to extend the range in 
either direction. The coils are disc-shaped 
and have three contact sockets fitting a three- 
pin plug on the end of a leather-covered three- 
ply cable. The plug can be clamped in a 
universal holder on a solid base, so that the 


coil may be presented in any maiinor to the 
circuit being measured. 

Throe indicating devices arc available: (i.) 
for accurate ineasuremcnta — a very sensitive 



Fia. 20. — Telefunken Wavemeter. 


hot - wire milliamrnoter of about 9 ohms 
resistance giving full - scale deflection for 40 
milliamperea ; (ii.) a small neon vacuum tube ; 
(iii.) a crystal detector. 

The circuits are given in Fig. 21, from winch 
it will be seen that the hot - wire instrument 



teads 

P_P P Disc Inductoncft CoH 

Fig. 21. — Diagram of ( iireuits (Tclefuukcm 
Wavomoter). 

is connected directly to a turn or two on the 
coil by a kind of auto-transformer coupling. 
The mutual inductance between the pair of 
leads going to the ammeter and the pair of 
leads going to the condenser of the wave- 
meter forms a considerable part of the mutual 
inductance coupling of the ammeter. 

A buzzer is also provided for generating 
feebly damped trains of oscillations in the 
wavemeter by impact excitation. 

§ (13) Hahnemann Wavidmeteb (33).*— 
This wavemeter is somewhat similar in design 
to the Telefunken instrument in that it is 
capable of measuring wave-length, decrement, 
capacities, inductances, and of acting as a 
receiver for both damped and undamped 
waves ; a buzzer also permits of its use as a 
generator of weak, slightly damped oscillations 
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of known frequency. The inductances are 
short cylindrical coils specially designed to 
give approximately constant decrement over 
their range of frequencies. 

The current - measuring instrument is a 
sensitive hot-wire milliammeter giving full- 
scale deflection for 100 milliamperes ; it has 
a resistance of approximately 10 ohms. In 
order to render the calibration and decrement 
of the wavemeter nearly independent of the 
constants of the indicating instrument a 
condenser of suitable value (about 0-04 mfd.) 
is shunted across the milliammeter. 

The proportion of capacity and inductance 
in the wavemeter is so arranged that the 
voltage across the condenser suits the helium 
tube (when this is used as indicator of reson- 
ance) at the same coupling as will- suit the hot- 
wire milliammeter. 

When used for the measurement of weak 
signals of undamped oscillations — i,e. measur- 
ing frequency of waves from a distant station 
— these are rendered evident to the ear by 
means of a telephone and interrupted contact 
driven by the buzzer, i.e. tikker. 

A spark-gap with glass cover is also pro- 
vided whereby, with the help of a suitable 
source of high voltage (induction coil or trans- 
former), damped oscillations of more energy 
than are given by the buzzer may be generated; 
on this account the condenser has oil dielectric 



Fig. 22. — ^Hahnemann Wavemeter. 


so as to withstand the high voltage thus 
impressed upon it. 

A photograph of this wavemeter is given 
in Fig. 22. 

Other typos of wavemeter have both 
capacity and inductance continuously and 
simultaneously variable, thus giving a more 
extended wave-length scale and one approxi- 
mately linear.^ 

§ (14) DiKEOT - EEADINO WaVEMETEES. — 
There are two types of wavemeter which are 

^ J. de Beaupr^., “ Ondmetre systCme PM h 
capacit6 et self-induction variables,” La Lum. Mec., 
1910, xxxii. (2), 391. 


direct - reading. They cannot be said to 
possess the accuracy of the more usual type, 
but there seems room for development in 
such instruments if they could be brought to 
sufficient perfection of construction. 

One such wavemeter, constructed by the 
firm of E. Huth (invented by R. Hirsch 
(34), Berlin), incorporates the ingenions idea of 
making the moving system of the variable 
condenser continuously rotable at a speed 
of several revolutions per second. On an 
arm, on the same spindle as the rotating 
plates, is carried a small capillary helium or 
neon tube which 
revolves over a 
scale calibrated 
in wave-lengths. 

As the condenser 
plates revolve 
resonance is ob- 
tained at a par- 
ticular position. 

The vacuum 
tube glows ' mo- 
mentarily and 
indicates its posi- 
tion on the scale 
calibrated directly 
to read the wave- 
length of the 
resonance. The 
apparatus is 
shown diagram- 
matically in 
Fig. 23, in 
which the 
moving plate 
system is re- 
volved by a 
small motor; 
current from a fixed inductance is led in 
through slip -rings. 

With the sharpness of resonance obtainable 
from the modern valve-maintained oscillations 
the position of maximum brightness of the 
tube on the scale would be indicated with 
great exactness, and by use of a number of 
scales and corresponding coils a long range 
could be covered. 

§ (15) Feequbnoy Meteb of FeeeiiIj (35),~-- 
This direct -reading wavemeter operates on 
the principle of the dependence upon frequency 
of the currents in two branch circuits, one of 
which is highly inductive whilst the other is 
nearly non-inductive. 

Thus, in Fig. 24, if two currents I 4 , and 
In are flowing in branch circuits A and B, 
having inductances and resistances of Ra 
and Lb, Rb respectively, the ratio of Ia^ to Ib^ is 
I? e|+lV 



' ' 


im. 23.- 


-Huth Direct-leading 
Wavemeter. 


If in circuit B wLb is large compared to Rb, 
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whilst in circuit A Ra is large compared to 
wLa, the ratio of squares of currents becomes 
approximately 



The application of this principle is carried 
out as follows : Fig. 25— A and B are the 
pointers of two independent hot-wire ammeters 
carrying the currents A, B respectively. 

For a particular current and a particular 
frequency the deflections will he ^a and 
respectively, and the pointers will intersect at 



Figs. 24 and 26. — ^Ferri6 Indicating Wavemeter. 


some definite point U^. For larger currents 
through A and B other deflections, 0 a and 0 b, 
will be produced, giving a second point of 
intersection U 2 . Hence for all currents at a 
particular constant frequency the locus of 
the points of intersection of A and B will be 
the curve 1 ; for other frequencies curves 2, 
3, 4, etc., will be obtained, 

In the actual instrument the dial consists 
of a whole sheaf of curves corresponding to 
the scale of wave-lengths for the range covered. 

One of the serious drawbacks of such an 
instrument is that it cannot give true readings 
of frequency unless the source acting on the 
wavemeter is pure, i.e. free from harmonics. 
To secure this it is necessary to interpose a 
tuneable circuit in between the unknown 
circuit and the wavemeter. The necessity 
of adjusting this circuit to resonance partly 
nullifies the object of the whole device. With 
some of the modern valve generating sys- 
tems, however, the wave is very pure. It is 
doubtful, however, if, in any case, trustworthy 
readings to an accuracy of 1 per cent could 
be obtained. 

§ (16) Heterodyne Wavemetbrs (36). — 
A number of self -generating wavemeters have 
been developed since the introduction of the 
small three - electrode valves which can be 
run from low-voltage anode sources of 6 to 20 
volts in the form of dry cells. A typical wave- 
meter is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 26. 
The oscillatory circuit consists of a variable 
condenser C and either of a number of coils I., 
11,111., etc., mounted separate from one another 


in pairs. Switches A and G work together ; 
switch A connects one coil of any pair to the 
variable condenser and anode of the valve, 
whilst B connects the other coil of the selected 
pair to the grid circuit of the valve. The coils 
in a pair are suited for the production of 
oscillations over the range given by condenser 
C. A telephone headgear set is inserted in 
series in the anode circuit of the valve. 

To use the wavemeter, it is brought up 
within a few feet of the circuit to be measured. 
If the frequency of the oscillations is approxi- 
mately known the wavemeter is set near the 
expected value; if nearty correct, this will 
be made evident by a beat tone in the tele- 
phone due to interference between the wave- 
meter and the unknown oscillations. Adjust- 
ment is now carefully made until the pitch 
of the note falls below audibility. Continuing 
the movement of the condenser in the same 
direction will result in the beat tone being 
again heard as a note of rising pitch. 

If the frequency is fairly high (above 100,000 
fu per sec.), the region of silence is sufficiently 
sharply located and gives the frequency 
directly. 

For low frequencies (below 30,000 ru per sec.) 
there is a rather indefinite region between the 



beat tones of ± 150 oj per sec., and if more 
accuracy is desired, readings on each side, 
corresponding to a beat tone of say 500 or 
GOO ej per sec., may be taken. The ear can 
judge easily the equality of pitch to an accuracy 
of 5 per cent, which represents less than 1 in 
1000 of the high frequency. The mean of the 
two values will be very accurately the measure 
of the unknown frequency. 

When the frequency of the source being 
tested is quit© unknown, it is safest to set the 
wavemeter to its slowest frequency (longest 
wave-length) and gradually work through the 
scales until the beat tone is heard. The 
reason for this procedure is that the wave- 
meters belonging to this class usually possess 
numerous harmonics in the wave given by 
them. If the source also has harmonics the 
wavemeter will resonate to these if it is varied 
gradually from the upper end of its frequency 
range. A whole series of beat tones is fre- 
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quently heard in quick succession as various 
harmonics of source and wavemeter come 
within audible differences of each other. This 
is the most serious defect of the heterodyne 
wavemeter ; but, generally speaking, the 
longest wave at which the wavemeter indi- 
cates resonance, if it also gives the loudest 
beat tone, represents the fundamental of the 
unknown frequency being determined. 

The natural free period of a circuit can be 
determined by a heterodyne wavemeter by 
coupling them carefully together Starting 
with the coupling rather tight and Varying the 
condenser whilst carefully listening in the 
telephone, two clicks will be heard, separated 
by a considerable interval on the condenser 
scale. These occur as a result of the oscilla- 
tions in the wavemeter suddenly changing 
in frequency when a certain difference in the 
free periods of the two circuits has been 
established. By loosening the coupling and 
repeating the observations the clicks will be 
heard closer together on the condenser scale. 
A point can be reached at which the two clicks 
are separated by an interval of 1 per cent on 
the scale. The mean of the two readings gives 
the free period of the circuit. 

This method of determining the condition 
of resonance between two circuits has been 
published by L. W. Austin (37), who gives a 
number of applications of it to radio measure- 
ments. 

§ (17) Caloitlation Devices. — To facilitate 
calculation of wave-length from inductance 
and capacity various graphical devices have 
been used. 

One of the most convenient of those is an 
abac (38) by W. Eccles, in which a scale of 
inductance is set out around the lower half of an 
ellipse and capacity scales are set out around 
the upper half. A thread stretched across 
between any values of inductance and capacity, 
intersects a wave-length scale sot out on the 
diameter at the corresponding value of wave- 
length. 

Logarithmic charts have also been devised 
by Luckey (39) and Sorensen (40) dej^ending 
on the relation 

log X - = I (log L -h log C). 

By plotting L as ordinate and 0 as abscissa on 
logarithmic paper, a family of sloping straight 
lines is obtained, each corresponding to a 
definite value of X (41). 

A very exhaustive treatise up to the time 
of its publication, dealing with wavemeters and 
measurements therewith, is E. Nesper’s book, 
Frequenzmesser und Dampfung7nesser, 

III. CUKRENT MiUSUEEMENTS 

Current measurement at radio -frequencies 
presents difficulties peculiar to the nature of 
the currents themselves and to the smallness 


of the constants of the circuits in which the 
measurements are made. 

The measurement of current is, moreover, 
of more importance in- radio investigations 
than in other branches of electrical research, 
because direct methods of measuring resistance, 
power, dielectric losses, etc., which are available 
at commercial frequencies or with direct 
current, cannot be used, or have not yet been 
developed for use, at radio -frequency. 

Currents of all values, from the very few 
microamperes received in an aerial up to a 
few hundred amperes transmitted from a 
large sending station, have to he measured. 
There are drawbacks to most of the methods, 
particularly at each end of the range. There 
is, however, an intermediate region comprising 
the range from a few milliamperes up to a 
few amperes, over which the uncertainties are 
least and the consequent accuracy the best. 
This intermediate range is the most important 
from the standpoint of measurements at 
present, because most of the wavemeters, 
decremeters, heterodyne sets, etc., operate 
with currents of this order. 

The requirements which any current-measur- 
ing instrument or device should satisfy are — (a) 
the reactance should be negligible or as small 
as possible, (6) the calibration should not 
change with frequency, (c) the power con- 
sumed should be as small as possible con- 
sistent with accuracy and (in the case of 
portable instruments) robustness. 

It is also desirable that the reading of the 
instrument should not be' affected by the 
presence of external circuits carrying the same 
current or currents from the same source. 

The limitations imposed by conditions (a) 
and (b) have guided the lines of development 
of current measuring devices almost entirely 
in the direction of thermally operated 
instruments. 

There are, however, a few methods of measur- 
ing current at radio -frequency which do not 
depend upon thermal effects, more particularly 
applicable to small current measurements. 

A variety of the thermal effects of the 
current have been made use of for operating 
the indicating instrument ; amongst these 
may be mentioned ; 

' The temperature of a wire or strip carrying 
the current, and hereafter called the “element,” 
is measured by a thermo junction in contact 
therewith. 

The element heats the fluid (gas or liquid) 
in contact with it, and this heated fluid heats 
one or series of thermo junctions. 

The thermo-electric voltage at a junction 
between the element and a dissimilar metal. 

The change of electrical resistance of the 
element is measured or produces a deflection 
in a Wheatstone bridge. 

Change in length or tension or (usually) a 
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oombination of both as a result of the tempera- 
ture rise of the element. 

Expansion or change in pressure of a gas in a 
closed space surrouning the element. 

Of other methods, the following have been 
used : 

Dynamometer by Mandelstam and Paplexi, 
both simple type and type in which the 
currents in the moving part are wholly induced. 

Rectifying contact and direct - current 
galvanometer. 

Electrometer. 

In addition, current transformers can be 
very satisfactorily used as intermediary and 
to provide a constant ratio between the 
unknown current and the actual and much 
smaller current which is measured. 

The various methods may be divided into 
three classes : small, medium, and large 
currents ; they are described in this order 
below. There is, of course, considerable 
overlapping of the ranges of various devices, 
and the limits given in brackets are only 
intended to serve as a rough guide. 

§ (18) Small CtrRRENTS (0-10 milliamperes). 
(i.) Barretter f Bolometer . simple form of 
barretter ^ consists of a single fine wire forming 
one arm of a Wheatstone bridge ; this form 
was used by Paal- 
zow and Rubens (1) 
in their experi- 
ments on stationary 
waves on Lecher 
wires. The prin- 
ciple is as in Fig. 27 
in which ab is the 
fine wire. The 
Wheatstone bridge 
is first accurately 
balanced when no 
high-frequency cur- 
rent is fiowing. 
The radio-frequency current is led in at points 
a, b, and thus by further heating the wire 
alters its resistance, producing a deflection 
on the galvanometer. 

(ii.).— A great improvement on this system 
(Rubens and Ritter (2)) consisted in duplicat- 
ing the bolometer unit and constructing each 
of four equal arms arranged as a Wheatstone’s 
bridge. The high-frequency terminals are 
connected to two angles of this unit and the 
main bridge circuit to the other two, which 
are always at the same potential. By this 
arrangement it is secured that no part of the 
H-P. current passes into the main bridge 
circuit. The scheme of connections is given 
in Fig. 28, in which A and B are the two 
bolometer units, R and S are the other two 
equal arms of the main Wheatstone bridge. 



Fia. 27. — Paalzow and 
Rubens' Barretter. 


\ W. Kempe, The Barretter and its Uses as 
Indicator in Electrical Oscillating Systems,” Phm 
ZeU., 1910, xi. 331. 


By this arrangement the initial balance 
is independent of temperature or direct 
current through the bridge. By the bridge 



Fia 28. — Barretter Bridge (Rubens and Ritter), 


arrangement of the unit itself the radio- 
frequency and direct current are each excluded 
from the circuit of the other. 

(iii.). — The sensitivity is greatly increased 
by mounting the fine wires in a vacuum. 
Paalzow and Rubens used iron wires 0*07 mm. 
diameter. 0. Tissot (3) used wires of platinum 
0*01 mm. diameter in vacuum. With this 
arrangement it was found possible to measure 
currents down to a few microamperes, e.g. those 
in an aerial 50 km. from a sending station. 

(iv.). — B61a Gati (4) used the modified form 
of bolometer shown in Fig. 29, in which WW 
are the fine wires in air or oil. 



L, L are inductances to prevent the radio 
currents flowing round the rest of the circuit. 
B, B are single accumulator cells and R, R 
are resistances 
which can be ^ ^ 

inserted to de- 
press the zero 
point when 
measurements 
on a larger 
range of cur- 
rents are de- 
sired than can 
be comprised 
on a single scale of the galvanometer. 
Gold and platinum wires are used. With 
a platinum wire 0*5 ^ diameter a deflec- 
tion of ten divisions was obtained for a 
current of 34 amp. B^la Gati also used 
platinum wires in oil, and found that with a 
wire 2 fj, diameter in oil using a direct current 
of 100 milliamperes, 4 or 5 times more 
sensitivity was obtained for the superposed 
high-frequency current than when the same 
wire was used in air with 20 milliamperes 
direct current. 


-^VWWVNMAAAT- 

R R 

Pia. 29. — Bolometer Bridge 
(Bela Oatl). 


(v.) JOuddell Thermo-galvanometer (5). — This 
instrument, designed by Duddell in 1904, 
consists of a Boys micro-radiometer in which 
the heat received by -the thermo junction 
comes from a fine wire or grid mounted close 
below it instead of from a distant source. 
The instrument is shown diagrammatically 
in Fig. 30. T is a small torsion head, Q a 
fine quartz fibre, M the mirror, G a slender 
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FlO. 30. — ^Duddell Thermo- 
galvanometer. 


stem, L a silver wire loop (wire about 
OT mm. diam.), Sb and Bi are antimony 
and bismuth short rods connected below 
by a small copper 
bar. The loop swings 
freely between the 
poles of the per- 
manent magnet NS. 
The heaters w are 
mounted in separate 
small holders so as 
to be interchangeable. 
The heater can be 
adjusted so that the 
thermoj unction is 
from 0-5 to 1 mm. 
above it. Various 
types of heater may 
be used ; for larger 
currents a low- 
resistance straight wire of gold and about 
1 ohm resistance, a finer grid of 10-30 
ohms resistance for • intermediate^ small 
currents, and for the smallest currents 
platinised glass or quartz threads. The 
range of currents measurable is from about 
1 milliampere down to 10 microamperes. For 
the latter measurement, however, the resistance 

of the heater would be some thousands of 

ohms. This value of resistance is not very A 
suitable for most radio - measurements. 

The instrument, being very susceptible to 
temperature changes, is provided with heavy 
copper blocks surrounding the suspended 
system. A very slow drifting of zero usually 
occurs, which necessitates an allowance being 
made or a re-setting of the suspended system or 
scale from time to time during use. As a com- 
plete self-contained instrument it is probably 
the best yet devised from the point of view of 
sensitivity and freedom from inductance or 
capacity. 

(vi.) Electrometer . — Small currents may be 
measured by means of an electrometer shunted 
across a condenser. Since the voltage across 
a condenser varies inversely as the capacity 
for a given frequency, current sensitivity 
would be gained by making the condenser 
small, but, since the electrometer has a by no 
means negligible capacity and one which 
necessarily varies with the reading, it is 
desirable to have considerable external 
capacity. In order to keep the circuit of 
low reactance the condenser should also 
be lairge. A sensitive electrometer can be 
used as a shunt to a moderately high 
resistance (about 1000 ohms) ; by this means 
it would be possible to measure currents 
of 1 milliampere. As a practical case, take 
R = 1000, C=50 fx/jiF (capacity of electro- 
meter), and oj =27^ = 10®. Then 


this is equal to E/R(l-1- 0-001) in the above 
case, i.e. the term containing w is only one- 
thousandth of the main term. The insertion 
of 1000 ohms into a circuit could, of course, 
only be done in certain special cases. 

Using an electrometer in the anode circuit 
of a three- electrode valve, however, measure- 
ments have been made by E. 0. Hulbert and 
G. Breit (6) on the received currents in an 
aerial. 

The arrangement is shown in Fig. 31. The 
small voltage to be measured is applied to the 
grid filament circuit of a valve or amplifier 
set containing a number of valves. A high 
resistance R of the order of 50,000 ohms is in 
series with the anode circuit of the valve. 
When the high-frequency voltage acts on the 
valve there is an alteration in the mean anode 
current due to the curvature of the anode- 
current grid- voltage characteristic of the valve. 
It is the change of potential drop across the 
resistance R due to this change in mean 
anode current which is measured. The electro- 
meter quadrants EE are connected across the 
ends of R ; a potentiometer P and battery B 


I P t 




p T 400 
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Fig. 31. — ^Electrometer Method of measuring Small 
Currents using Ttiree-electrode Valve (Hulbert 
Breit). 

are interposed in one electrometer lead so as 
to compensate the large potential drop along 
R in the quiescent state. The needle is 
charged to a high potential (400 volts), under 
which condition the deflection was found to 
be, for a particular Bolezalek electrometer, 
2500 mm. on a scale at 4 metres distance 
when a voltage of 1 was applied to the 
quadrants. 

K is a key for short - circuiting the 
electrometer quadrants when reading the 
zero. 

Experiments made on a three-stage amplifier 
showed that the electrometer deflection . was 
nearly proportional to V^, V being the applied 
voltage. For this amplifier, applying sine 
wave voltage at A of wave-length 850 metres, , 
the Beflection/'V^ ^as equal to 8000. 

To calibrate such an apparatus, the scheme 
given in Fig. 32 was adopted. This arrange- 
ment would also appear to be suitable for 
other small voltage-measuring devices, and is 
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therefore described under separate heading 
immediately following. 

(wi. a) Galibration of Sensitive Current and 
Voltage Measuring Devices . — The arrangement 
shown in Fig. 32 consists of a special oscillating 

circuit con- 
, T taining in- 

-nr- Ca Ya d^ctance Ij 

and condenser 
with thermo- 



’s galvanometer G- in 
series. Shunting 0^ are 
two condensers O 2 and C 3 
in series, Cg being large 
and Cg small, so that the 
value of I (the primary 
current) may be con- 
veniently measurable 
when the voltage across Cg is of the small 
order being measured. 

If I is the total current in the circuit at 
point G, and Vg is the voltage across C 2 , we 
have 


riG. 32. — Calibrating 
Cixcnit for Small 
Current Measuring 
Devices. 


v,= 


, where — 



^.(dA+CgCg-l-OiOgy 

a voltage of the same character as that 
being investigated is induced into L ; strictly 
speaking, the voltage applied should have the 
same frequency and wave form as the unknown 
voltage, whether undamped, modulated, or 
spark oscillations. 

(vii) Thermo-element . — The original form (7) 
of thermo-element consisted of two crossed 
wires as in Fig. 33; one wire is, say, constantan, 
and the other, iron 
or steel. The high- 
frequency current 
A — ^ — • o passes through, from 
^ A to B, and the 
galvanometer is con- 
1 ^ nected to a, h. The 

KO. 33 .-Cr 088 ed.wire raises 

Thermojunction. the temperature of 

the junction and so 
produces a thermo -electromotive force, giving 
a deflection on the galvanometer. There is 
some uncertainty of resistance at the junction 
where the current has to pass from one wire 
to the other. An improvement consists in 
mounting the wires 
as in Fig. 34. The 
thermojunction is 
quite independent of 
the heater wire, and 

junction. point near the middle 

by the smallest pos- 
sible ball of solder. This arrangement gives 
more stability to the heater and enables 
more choice of the thermo junction elements 
to be employed. By careful adjustment also, 
the device can be calibrated with direct 


TV 

a 6 


current, taking c?are to obtain readings with 
the current in both directions. With the 
crossed Junction t>f Fig. 33 it ia almost essential 
to calibrate with alternating current because 
the direct-current drop of potential at the junc- 
tion causes a large deflection of the galvano- 
meter. For the smaller currents this deflection 
may be ten times the deflecstion due to the true 
thermal voltage generated at the junction. 

The sensitiveness of these directly connected 
thermo-elements may be very greatly increased 
by enclosing them in a high vacuum (0*{)1 to 
0*001 mm. Hg) (P. Lebedew (8), J. A. Fleming 
(9), and JB. Brandea (10)). A very sensitive 
combination is formed by a junction of thin 
platinum wire to the end of which ia fused 
a small ball of tellurium (L. W. Austin (11), 
1911). J- A. Fleming lias used bismuth 
tellurium vacuum ihermoj unctions attached 
to constantan wire (9). 

With a vacuum thermo-element of good 
design, currents of the order 0*6 milUampere 
may b§ measured, using a hc^ater of 10 ohms 
resistance and a reflecting galvanometer. 

With heaters and attached ihermoj unctions 
in air or vacuum, the deflection is almost 
exactly proportional to 1**. The calibration 
is independent of frequency ; it is best carried 
out by means of an electrostatic voltmeter 
at a low frequency, using a high resistance to 
obtain the necessary voltage drop with the 
small currents employed. 

The foregoing devices are semi-standard 
devices, i.e. those in which the absolute 
calibration at radio -f requencies can be obtained 
from calibration either with direct current or 
with low-frequency alternating current whose 
value is accurately known. 

There are a few devices for measuring small 
radio-frequency currents which, while valuable 
for obtaining relative values for the currents, 
are not so suitable for measuring the actual 
values in milliampares. 

(viii.) Bepelled Disc .Di/namomefer.-— This 
instrument, devised by J. A. Fleming in 1887, 
has been successfully 
used in a sensitive 
fqrm for small cur- 
rents at radio -fre- 
quency in 1899 by 
Fessenden and 
G. W. Bierce 
(12), who has 
also developed 
the theory of it. 

The elements 
of the instru- 
ment are 

shown in Fig. 35. C is a coil of a few turns 
wound near the open end of an ebonite tube E. 
The other end of the tube is fixed in a base B 
carrying the terminals connected to the ends 
of the coil. 



Pig. 05.— Eepelled Disc 
Dynamometer. 
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Suspended by a quartz fibre Q is a thin 
silver disc M whose plane makes an angle of 
45° with the plane of the coil. A small mirror 
is attached centrally on the front of the disc. 
When alternating current is sent through the 
coil, currents are induced in the disc having 
such phase relations to the primary current 
as to cause a torque to exist between disc and 
coil. The torque is a maximum when the 
disc is at 45° to the plane of the coil 
If the disc is considered as mathematically 
equivalent to a ring having effective resistance 
R, effective self-inductance L, and effective 
mutual inductance (to the primary) of M, we 
have for the 45° position, and when the 
centres of ring and coil coincide, 


Torque = 


2 JjO}^ 


where is the radius of the ring, rg is the 
radius of the coil. At high frequencies R 
tends to a constant value, whilst con- 
tinually increases ; the deflection, therefore, 
tends to become independent of frequency if 
this is high. 

The deflection, if small, is proportional to 
I^. The effective resistance and inductance 
of the instrument will both change with 
frequency. If only a few turns (say 5) are 
used of a few cm. diameter, both these 
quantities will, however, be small (of the 
order OT ohm and 1 microhenry). 

(ix.) Crystal Rectifier . — A device more sensi- 
tive than any of the foregoing is the crystal 
detector commonly used on wavemeters and 
in receiving sets before the advent of the 
rectifying and amplifying valve. 

A very great deal of research has been 
expended upon the rectifying action at the 
contact between a metal and crystal or between 
one crystal and another (Refs. 13 to 21). 

Properly mounted, certain combinations are 
fairly reliable over considerable periods of 
time. 

The exact nature of the action is still 
somewhat obscure, but from the point of view 
of measuring 
devices crystal 
rectifiers may be 
considered as 
unilateral con- 
ductors ; so that 
when an altemat- 
ing voltage is 
applied to them 
the resulting 
mean direct cur- 
rent is a function 
of the “ average ” effective value of the 
alternating voltage. A typical characteristic 
curve is shown in Fig. 36 for a carborundum 
crystal against a metal. The conductivity 
is of the order 100 times as great for current 



Pig. 36. — Characteristic of 
Carborundum Xlectiller. 
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in one direction as for that in the opposite 
direction for voltages below 10 volts. 

The kind of curve obtained, connecting 
alternating voltage with rectified current, is 
shown in Fig. 37 for carborundum. Similar 
curves may be ob- 
tained for molyb- 
denite against a 
metal. L. Austin 
(15), in experi- 
menting with 
various contacts, 
found silicon steel 
to be very suitable 
for low voltages 
(below 0-2 volt) 
and to give recti- 
fied currents proportional to the square of the 
aj)plied alternating voltage. In a particular 
case with silicon steel contact the law was 
approximately I = 2000E'\ if the resistance in 
series with the rectifier is negligible, where 
I = galvanometer current in micro-amperes, 
E = applied r.m.s. volts (alternating). 

Amongst the methods of using a crystal 
rectifier for measuring purposes, two may be 
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Fig. 37. — Alternating Voltage 
CharacteriHtic of Carborun- 
dum llectiller. 
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Fig. 38. — Separate Aperiodic Detector Circuit. 


mentioned — (a) with a direct current galvano- 
meter, (6) by the shunted telephone method. 

(a) Figs. 38 and 40 show two circuits which 
are valuable. In Fig. 38 the detector and 
galvanometer are in series in an aperiodic 
circuit loosely coupled to an expkring oscil- 
latory circuit. This is one of the best methods 
to use, because the oscillatory circuit is left 
free and its damping is not much affected by 
the crystal circuit. 

The circuit shown 
in Fig. 39 is com- 
monly used on q 
some types of / 
wavemeters, and 
is more sensitive 
than any of the 

other circuits. _ „ ,, , , 

Generally, a very 
serious increase in 

the decrement of the measuring circuit results 
from this method of connection. The galvano- 
meter or telephone is frequently shunted by a 
small fixed condenser of a few thousandths 
of a microfarad to increase the permittance 
for the pulsating radio-frequency currents 
Where it is desired to insert the detector 
in an oscillatory circuit, less disturbance to 
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the circuit results if it is connected as in Fig, 
40, where is a condenser of many times 
the capacity of 0. The sensitivity is, of 
course, not so great as in Fig. 39, but it is 
by no means reduced in the proportion of C 
to 0i because of the great 
improvement in the reson- 
ance over that of Fig. 39. 
If very great trouble is 
taken in sorting the crystals, 
in the case of silicon or car- 
borundum, a contact having 
an effective resistance of 
hundreds of thousands of 
ohms can be found. Such 
contacts can then quite 
satisfactorily be used on 
wavemeters, etc., in the 
circuit shown in Fig. 39. 

(6) Another method ^ commonly used when 
comparing two currents with the aid of a 
crystal rectifier is that known as the shunted 
telephone method,^ when the currents being 
investigated are damped, or undamped 
periodically interrupted trains of oscillations. 
The telephone cannot be used for steady 
maintained oscillations unless some interrupt- 
ing device is inserted in series with it. 

The principle of the method consists in 
reducing the intensity of sound heard in the 
telephone to the limit of audibility for each 
observation of the quantities being compared. 

This may be done by shunting the telephone 
with a variable resistance and adjusting until 
the limiting point has been reached. 

If Zf is the effective impedance of the 
telephone for the frequency and wave form 
corresponding to the sound produced, and R^ 
and R 2 are shunt resistances necessary to 
reduce the telephone current I^ to the value 
giving just inaudible sound, we have 

II __ Bl+ 

It Rj 

R and Z are, of course, added vectorially and 
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Fio. 40.— Series 
Detector Circuit. 


Ii Rg Rj “i- Zt 

Ig Ri R2 + Zt 


A convenient arrangement given in Bureau 
of Standards Circular, No. 74, p. 167, is as 
shown in Fig. 41. It consists in using a fixed 
resistance R in series with the rectifier; the 
telephone is shunted across a part S of this 
resistance. 

Another method of using the telephone 
and crystal rectifier is to alter the coupling 
between the detecting circuit and the circuit 
being observed, until the critical point is 
reached. This can be conveniently carried 


^ B. Roux, Jahr. der D. Tel., 1917-18, xii. 462. 

® B. van der Pol, Jr., Phil. Mag. (6), 1917. 
xxxiv. 1841 ; and a. W. 0. Howe, Phil Mag. (6), 
1918, XXXV. 131. 
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Tia. 41. — Shunted Tele- 
phone Method of 
comparing Currents. 


out by means of a low-range calibrated mutual 
inductance, in which case direct ratios of 
current may be obtained. When the low- 
frequency source is 
available (as in some 
measurements on mag- 
nification of valves), it 
is convenient to arrange 
a circuit carrying a 
quite independent cur- 
rent of the low fre- 
quency and of known 
value. By a' change - over switch it is 
possible to compare directly the sound 
produced by the rectified radio - frequency 
current with the telephonic frequency current 
induced in the telephone, using a calibrated 
mutual inductance. From the known value 
of m and of the primary telephonic current, 
the alternating voltage in the telephone, 
corresponding to the rectified radio-frequency 
current, may be determined. 

The calibration of detectors when used for 
measuring purposes should be made im- 
mediately before and after use. This can 
best be done by the use of a sensitive vacuum 
thermojunction heater in the LiOi circuit of 
Fig. 38, using as large a current as can con- 
veniently be read on the galvanometer in the 
crystal rectifier circuit. From two or three 
such readings the law of the rectifier may be 
obtained and extrapolation downwards made 
use of. 


The most sensitive devices of all for the 
measurement of minute radio - frequency 
currents are three electrode valve arrange- 
ments in the form of “ amplifiers,” but 
specially adapted to the purpose of measure- 
ment, This really consists in measuring the 
“ amplification factor ” of the complete 
assemblage of valve apparatus ; the measure- 
ments must, of course, be made under 
conditions representing those which will 
afterwards be used. The amplification factor 
may be calculated by determining the various 
static and dynamic characteristics of the 
.valves by methods given in Part VI. on 
valves, but it is desirable to carry out com- 
plete measurements by one of the methods 
indicated in the references — in particular, 
the methods given by L. W. Austin (23) on 
‘‘ Current Measurement with the Audion,” 
Jour. Wash. Acad. Sciences, 1916, vi. 81, 
and Proc. I. Radio F., 1916, iv. 251, also 
Electrician, 1917, Ixxviii. 465, and Proc. 
J. Radio E., 1917, v. 239, and by PL 
Abraham and E. Bloch, “ Meas. of Small 
Alternating Currents,” C.R., 1919, clxix. 59. 
See also Ref. (22). 

§ (19) Intebmbdiatb Currents (Measure- 
ment OE) — (10 milliamperes to 3 amperes).-— 
This range of currents lies within a region 
presenting comparatively little difficulty of 
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measurement, more power is availaHe, and the 
element carrying the current can he single 
and is sufficiently small in cross-sectional area 
for its electrical constants to he invanahle 
with frequency. 

(i.) Duddell Thermo-ammeter, — One of the 
most convenient instruments of all for 
general use is the Duddell Thermo-ammeter; 
this is a portable instrument operating on 
exactly the same principle as the Thermo- 
galvanometer, but of course constructed on 
more robust lines. It consists, as shown in 
Fig. 42, of a light D’ Arson val moving coil 

— ' Pkota 

I3 ^ 

Plan of Heater 

Copper . — Heater 

Dho J I 

Fig, 42. — Duddell Thermo-ammeter. 

system similar to that in an ordinary direct- 
current milHammeter, except that the ends 
of the coil terminate in a bismuth and 
antimony alloy thermo junction below in the 
axis. The rods of bismuth and antimony 
are soldered to a small copper disc about 
3 or 4 mm. diameter. 

Immediately below the disc is the heater, 
adjustably mounted ; the normal distance 
separating heater from the disc is about 1 mm. 

Two ranges of the instrument are standard ; 
one range reads full scale for 100 milliamperes, 
and has a heater in the form of a small grid 
of specially high resistance wire, thus Ilfirij- 
(about full size) ; the resistance is about 
1*4 ohms. 

Another range is one having a maximum 
reading of 10 milliamperes with a heater 
resistance of 150 ohms. The heater in 
this case consists of a platinised film on 
mica. 

Intermediate ranges can, of course, also be 
made. An instrument reading full scale for 
1 ampere has also been quite successfully 
constructed. In these instruments the move- 
ment of the pointer is rather sluggish, requiring 
about twenty seconds to reach within 0*1 
division of its final reading when a steady 
current is suddenly switched on. With spark 
or arc generated oscillations this sluggishness 
is an advantage, as it smooths out sudden 
small irregularities. With the valve gener- 
ators, however, such slowness is of no value. 
The instrument is almost free from zero 
creep and has a negligible temperature co- 
efficient and negligible self -inductance (when 
the leads to the terminals are properly 
arranged) except for the case of circuits 



having exceptionally small self-inductance. 
The inductance is of the order 0*25 microhenry 
when the terminals are close together (desir- 
able) and the internal leads are short and 
lightly twisted together. 

(ii.) Vacuum Heaters with Attached Thermo-^ 
junctions. — These when used with portable 
or low - sensitivity galvanometers are very 
convenient, and more flexible than the Duddell 
instrument in that the sensitivity can be 
changed and the range also altered by choice 
of vacuum bulbs with various resistance 
heaters. A heater of 1 ohm resistance will, 
with 100 milliamperes, give a good deflection 
on a pivoted pointer galvanometer. With 
a robust reflecting instrument having good 
stability of zero the same equivalent deflection 
is obtained with 20 milliamperes. 

A range of such vacuum heaters having 
resistances from 1 to 30 ohms is made by the 
Cambridge and Paul Instrument Co. They are 
also made by Messrs. Hans Boas in Germany, 
The thermoj unction in those made by the C. 
and Paul Inst. Co. is specially constructed so 
that calibration may be accurately carried 
out with direct current. The deflections are 
nearly equal for reversed and direct current. 
Fig. 43 shows such a bulb. The two dis- 
advantages attend- 
ing those vacuum 
heaters are: (a) the 
whole galvanometer 
circuit is attached 
directly to the oscil- 
latory circuit, so that 
parasitic currents 
may flow via the 
junction and the 
earth capacity of the 
galvanometer, thus 
giving fictitious de- 
flections ; (6) if the 
heater is burned out 
the whole bulb and 4,3.-Vacuum Bulb 

thermojunotion are Thermojunctiou Heater, 
rendered useless. 

(iii.) Separate Header and ThermtijuncMon--^ 
(a) in Air. — In these the heater consists of a 
short straight or crinkled wire ; above this i^, 
mounted a set of thermoj unctions of iron- 
eureka or other suitable components. The 
“ grid ” of junctions (about 8) is so mounted 
that the ends are nicely in line and spaced 
about* 0*6 to 0*8 mm, apart. The cold 
junctions are about 1 cm. away. The active 
junctions should have the smallest possible 
amount of solder on them, or, better, may be 
fused together. A convenient mounting for 
these is one as made by the Cambridge and 
Paul Instrument Co., so that the height of the 
tips of the junctions above the heater may be 
adjusted. The heaters are carried on separate 
interchangeable frames in such a manner 
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tliat they may be removed and replaced in 
exactly the same position. 

These heaters and thermo junctions are high- 
class standard current-measuring devices for 
currents from 10 milhamps. to 1 ampere when 
used with a good- quality galvanometer. The 
heater, being separate, does not allow earth 
capacity currents via the galvanometer (it 
has negligible capacity to the thermoj unctions). 

A burned-out heater is easily repaired'; such 
combinations are not so sensitive, however, 
as the vacuum directly connected thermo- 
junction heater. In some of these separate 
junction heaters also there is a certain 
amount of negative creeping effect on the 
galvanometer — probably due to the slow 
slight warming of the cold junctions by 
conduction or convection of air inside the 
enclosure. 

(h) By submerging a separate heater and 
thermoj unction unit in oil the current-carrying 
capacity can be considerably increased. By 
suitably disposing the thermoj unctions also, 
the law of the device may be made such that 
the deflection is nearly proportional to the 
current instead of its square; this is, of 
course, a great advantage. 

In some experiments on oil-immersed heaters 
made at the National Physical Laboratory (24) 

the results 
given in lig. 
44 were ob- I 
tained with a 
heater of 0*25 
ohm resist- 
ance. 

Such heaters 
produce a con- 
siderable mag- 
netic field in 
the immediate 
neighbourhood 
of the wire, and can cause errors due to 
hysteresis and eddy currents heating the 
wires of the thermoj unctions if these are 
magnetic. The use of manganin-constantan 
thermojunctions overcomes this trouble, or, 
alternatively, the heater may be doubled on 
itself to form a narrow loop. In this case, 
however, there is some danger of the effective 
resistance of the heater wire changing vdth 
frequency owing to the proximity effect of 
the two parallel wires. 

With such oil-immersed heaters currents 
up to 5 amperes may be conveniently measured, 
using wires whose diameter is sulSficiently 
small to make their change of resistance with 
frequency inappreciable. 

W. Duddell (5) has described a twisted 
strip milliammeter which belongs to the class 
in which expansion of a heated element is 
made use of. The instrument is indicated 
in Fig. 45, in which ABCD is the twisted strip 
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Pig. 44. — Calibration Curve — 
Oil-immersed Heater. 









Fig, 45. — Duddell Twisted 
Strip Tlienuo-ammeter. 


with mirror M and thin mica damping vane 
fixed at the centre. The strip is mounted in 
a frame and kept taut by a spiral spring S. 
Wires W, W of the same material as the strip 
are also stretched 
taut by the cross- 
piece E. Deflection 
due to - change in 
temperature of the 
instrument as a whole 
is thereby eliminated. 

The strip carries the 
current to be meas- 
ured. The period of 
the mirror is very 
short (about 1/10 
sec.) so that the 
mirror will very 
quickly follow tem- 
perature changes in 
the wire due to the 
current. The tem- 
perature changes will, 
of course, not be so 
quick as the current 
changes, but with wires of the thinness 
described (0*001" Pt. Ag.) the steady state 
would be reached very quickly with the 
strips in air. A deflection of 25 cm. 
at 1 metre was obtained on a particular 
instrument having a resistance of 20 ohms 
with a current of 22 milliamperes, corre- 
sponding to an energy consumption of 0*01 
watt. The instrument is not described as 
suitable for radio - frequency currents, but 
there seems no reason to doubt that it would 
quite successfully measure such currents. The 
lightness and portability of such an instrument 
is of great value in many cases ; also the 
comparative ease with which it can be con- 
structed, if the highest accuracy is not 
desired. 

(iv.) Hot-wire Ammeters . — A large range of 
hot-wire ammeters similar in principle to those 
used for commercial frequencies are in common 
use, and as cheap portable instruments are 
fairly satisfactory. 

They range from a sensitive instrument 
giving full scale deflection of 60 milliamperes 
with a resistance of about 8 ohms, up to 
single - wire instruments reading a few 
amperes. 

An ingenious short-circuit contact switch is 
fitted to the delicate instrument of Messrs. 
Hartmann and Braun, to save burning out thc^ 
wire in case the instrument receives too much 
current. It consists of fixed and spring 
platinum contacts arranged so that they can 
be closed by the pointer when it reaches a 
deflection somewhat beyond the full scale 
reading. A small piece of iron is attached 
to the pointer and when it reaches the contacts 
a minute permanent magnet pulls the pointer 
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still further and closes the short - circuit 
contacts with considerable pressure. To reset 
the pointer a small arm can be rotated from 
outside the' instrument. It disengages the 
armature from the magnet and allows the 
pointer to return to zero. 

If accuracy greater than 1 or 2 per cent 
is required from these hot-wire ammeters, 
they should be calibrated immediately after 
the high-frequency reading has been obtained 
by changing over to direct current and adjust- 
ing to the same deflection. The direct current 
is read by a standard instrument or potentio- 
meter. By this means zero creep and deflec- 
tional creep are eliminated from the calibration. 

§ (20) Large Current Measurements. — 
The measurement of currents above 10 amperes 
or so presents difficulties quite peculiar to 
radio frequencies, if any of the methods in- 
volving the heating effects of the actual 
current being measured are used. This is on 
account of the fact that a single element of 
small cross-section cannot be used to carry 
a large current. Resort must be had to some 
form of shunting ; this again introduces 
possibilities of change in distribution of current 
in the various paths due to differences in the 
proportion of inductance to resistance in the 
various branchesj and to circulating currents 
due to differences in mutual inductance 
between the various elements. 

(i.) Current (Transformer . — A method which 
overcomes these difficulties and is, perhaps, 
the most reliable means at present available 
for measuring large currents consists in the 
use of suitable current transformers (25). 
Various types of transformers may be used 
both with and without iron. Two such are 
shown in Figs. 46 and 47. In Fig. 46 is an 



Fig. 46.— Air-core Current Transformer. 


air-core transformer having 200 turns in the 
secondary winding accurately spaced round 
the circumference. With a single wire through 
the centre the ratio is very nearly equal to 
200 : 1. By using two turns symmetrically 
disposed a ratio of 100 : 1 may be obtained. 
In Fig. 47 is shown an iron-cored transformer 
having 100 turns of stranded wire evenly 


wound on a bundle of thin stalloy rings with 
a mean diameter of about 5 cm. 

The secondary may be connected to any 
radio-frequency measuring ammeter for small 



Fig. 47. — ^Iron-core Current .Transformer. 


currents, such as the Duddell thermo -ammeter, 
etc,, mentioned above. 

The advantages of such transformers are : 

The ratio is very exact provided that 
certain factors are kept small (see formulas 
below). 

In the case of the ring transformers no special 
calibration of the transformer is required; 
the ratio is that of the number of turns in 
secondary to those in the primary winding. 

A number of different ranges may be obtained 
using one instrument by using various ratios of 
transformation. 

The ratio is almost entirely independent of 
frequency. 

The formulas for the current transformer are : 

(a) For slightly damped waves, 

1 / f 1 - (Ra- \ 

1^1 14 W r 

whore and Ig are root mean square values of 
primary and secondary currents respectively. 

R 2 and L 2 are effective resiatanee and inductance 
of the secondary circuit, including the measuring 
instrument. 

M is the mutual inductance between primary and 
secondary, 

&=* damping coefficient of the primary current 
waves, 

b^nd, where w«frequency of oscillations, and 

d <®log decrement per complete period. 

For small values of R 2 /L 2 ‘^ ^>^d &/w»=5/27r the 
above equation may bo written 

2L2V 

This equation will bo true to 1 in lOOO if Rss/B 2 ^ 
d/STT are less than 0^05. 

(b) For steady maintained oscillations b’=»0, and 
the equation simplifies to 
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Tu a* olos© approximation therefore 


U M 




ho comwtiou term is smaH at ordinary 

radio froiniouoicH (300 to 3000 motres), but at tho 
wry low froiiuonoies coming into use mote and 
mons this term ominot bo nogleotod unless the tons- 
lortiuu' is made large. 

For an air-core transformer in the form of a 
toroid of 8 or 10 sq. cm. cross-sectional area 
tlio vahu. of U, for 200 turns -will be about 
300 rnujroheniios. The effective value of E 
is rather difiicjult to obtain as it will not be 
quite tho effective value which would be 
obtained if the seoondary circuit were treated 
as a simple indiiotanoe and tested in one of the 
ways for measuring effective resistance of a 
coil at radio frequencies. The error, however, 
would not bfe^ large if it were so treated and 
would be on the high side. The average 
effective value of R in the case of the secondary 
considered above would" be of the order 5 to 10 
ohms, including the heater of the measuring 
circuit. Taking R^^IO, and 

(0 = 600,000 (X%3000), then 

1 _ 1 ^ 

i6, 1-5 in 1000. 

With the iron-oore transformers a compensat- 
ing influence’ comes in, as w becomes smaller 
owing to tho increasing effective permeabiKty 
of the iron giving a larger value to 

In using such transformers it is desirable 
to try the effect of •inserting, say, 10 ohms in 
series with tho ammeter and observing what 
diminution of current results. 

In tho case of the toroidal form of secondary 
it should bo revolved round to see that neigh- 
bouring condiiotors are not influencing the 
readings duo to non- uniformity of wind- 
ing or of variable effective permeability 
of the iron. 

{il) Hot-wire Cage Thermo-electric 
Ammeter (26). — This shunt, as described 
by Fleming, has a number of parallel 
wlrm ill a plane, and depends upon 
syinmctry of parts and of construction 
for its invariability of calibration with 
freciuency. In an improved form it (27) 
(umsists of a “cage” of parallel wires 
between two brass discs ; the number 
of wires may be varied to suit the range of 
current being measured. 

I'ho current carried by each wire may be 
from I to 2 amperes as a maximum, since they 
should not be thicker than about 0-15 mm. 
diameter to preserve the necessary invaria- 
bility of resistance with frequency. Such a 
shunt is shown in Fig. 48. 

A thermo junction of iron - eureka wires 
about 0'05 mm. diameter is attached to one 


of the parallel wires near its middle point. The 
ends of the thermojunction are connected to a 
direct-current galvanometer in the usual way. 

It is thus seen that the instrument really 
measures current in one wire only, and the 



Fio. 48. — Fleming Parallel Wire Shunt. 

ratio of this current to the total current is 
assumed constant. The effect of a neighbour- 
ing conductor carrying the same current as 
the shunt is very serious, as it causes a large 
change in the distribution of current amongst 
the various wires. In an experiment on such 
a shunt the presence of a return conductor, 
first on the side near the wire carrying the 
thermo junction, and then on tho far side, 
caused a change in reading of about 10 per 
cent on each side of the mean value. 

Such effects might be eliminated or reduced 
by screening the wires with a copj)er tube. 
The writer is not aware whether such a method 
has been tried. Alternatively, a series of 
separate thermo junctions could be mounted 
closely above the middle of each wire on a 
light circular frame. All the junctions being 
then connected in series, a better resultant 
effect for the total current would be obtained. 

The shunt is easily made and easily cali- 
brated with reversed direct current. 

(iii.). — ^A commercial ammeter of the parallel 
wire cylindrical cage type (28) is shown in 
Figs. 49 and 50 ; in this case, howeV’er, 



Figs. 49 and 50. — Commercial Heated Strip Ammeters. 

the wires are replaced by thin strips symmetric- 
ally mounted to form parts of the same 
cylinder. The strips are only 3 cm. long, of 
platinum -iridium alloy. They are attached 
at their ends by short clamps and screws to 
two massive copper blocks with straight 
central thick stems coming out on either side 
of the instrument. 

The heating unit is mounted by means of 
iron angle pieces on a marble base. The 
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usual form of magnifying device converts 
the sag of one strip into angular reading of 
the pointer. The short length of the strips 
renders any temperature compensation un- 
necessary ; the choice of the metal and the 
solid heat - conducting copper parts enables 
the high temperature (necessary to obtain 
the deflection) to be obtained. 

The instrument dissipates a considerable 
amount of power (about 60 watts for full scale 
deflection of 80 amperes). It is stated to be 
accurate between 300 and 1500 metres. 

The accuracy of such an instrument will 
increase as the wave-lengths become greater. 

(iv.) Ammeters of 0. Keinath (29). — Two 
types of ammeter suitable for large currents 
have been developed by Q. Keinath at the 
works of Messrs. Siemens and Halske. 

(a) Dynamometer Type , — This instrument is 
' shown in Figs, 5 1 and 52. The moving element 



Fias. 61 and 62. — Keinath Dynamometer Ammeter. 


consists of two coils in series forming a closed 
circuit. One coil has the axis of rotation as a 
diameter in its plane ; this coil experiences 
the torque which turns the system. The 
other coil is mounted so that the axis passes 
through its centre at right angles to its plane. 

The fixed current - carrying coils are in 
series and are similarly mounted with regard 
to the axis of the moving system, i.e, one coil 
on a meridian and the other equatorial. 

The feature of the equatorial fixed and 
moving coils is that a comparatively large 
invariable mutual inductance is provided 
between fixed and moving systems. The 
induced short-circuit current is thus much 
less dependent on the position of the moving 
coil, so that, whereas in the simple dynamo- 
meter case the torque would vanish when the 
coils were at right angles to one another, in 
the compound circuit the torque can be 
operative through a theoretical 180° of angle. 
The scale of current is also much more uniform. 

The torque will be proportional to 
IJa cos e , where - current being 

measured, and Ig is the short-circuit secondary 
current. 6 is the phase angle between primary 
and secondary currents, is the rate of 

change of mutual inductance between the 
two circuits at any deflection <p of the 
moving system. If B 2 small compared 

to Lgw, then, approximately, cos 0 = 1. Thus 


Torque 0 = 1^2 ^ (]y[yXj) . dM.ld<l>, which would give 
approximately a square law calibration if 
dM/dtp were constant. 

An instrument reading up to 5 amperes is 
satisfactory, though rather highly inductive, 
since at wave-lengths of 300 metres the in- 
ductive drop may be of the order of 200 volts. 

Keinath therefore developed shunted hot- 
wire ammeters on the principle of making 
the ratio R/L of the shunt equal to the ratio 
Rj/L^ of the hot wire actually indicating the 
total current. 

(b) Hot-wire Type . — The hot-wire system 
is similar to straight - through hot - wire 
ammeters. The compensation for tempera- 
ture other than that due to current is as 
shown in Fig. 53. The hot wire carrying 



Tig. 53.— Principle of Hot-wire Ammeter. 


the current is shown at A, B is an exactly 
similar wire but carries no current, S is a steel 
spring maintaining tension on B. If the 
general temperature rises, block H simply 
moves as a whole and no change of sag in A 
is produced. When current passes through 
A, sag is, of course, produced and operates the 
pointer. 

On a moderate current instrument the shunt 
is an open spiral ; an inductance consisting 
of a few turns of wire is connected in series 
with the hot wire and adjusted by stretching 
or compressing the turns until R/L=Ri/Li, 
R/Lw is of the order 1/50 for a value of w of 10®. 
Considerable changes in the effective resistance 
of the shunt are therefore, relatively, unimport- 
ant. The change in inductance will already 
have taken place long before a value of w = 10® 
is reached, so that this quantity will be very 
nearly constant. 

A test on an instrument reading to 20 
amperes showed a change in calibration of 
+ 2-5 per cent when X was changed from 2000 
to 300 metres. 

(v.). — Por very large currents (500 amperes) 
the shunt is specially constructed as shown 
in Fig. 54. It consists of a large number of 
thin manganin strips hard • soldered to the 
blocks A, Ai, and to the massive block at E. 
They are separated from one another by mica 
strips between each. The whole electrical 
part is mounted on porcelain. A view of 
such an instrument is given in Fig. 55. 

(vi.) Precautions in using Large Current 
Radio-freguency Ammeters.— -The leads should 
run straight and axial for a considerable 
distance from each end of a straight-through 
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type of parallel wire or strip ammeter, so as 
to avoid non-uniform fields acting on the 
wires or strips. With strip instruments the 

E E ■ 



Fig. 54, — Shunt for Very Large Currents. 

strip should occupy the same position when in 
use as when calibrated. The temperature 
.of a strip is very appreciably altered when 
its plane is turned from horizontal to vertical. 



Fig. 55. — Ammeter with Special Shunt for 
Large Currents. 

To overcome the troubles due to zero shift 
and creeping, it is necessary, if high accuracy 
is desired, to calibrate with direct current 
immediately after use, adjusting the current 
to give the same deflection as the radio 
current. A suitable subsidiary direct- current 
circuit and standard ammeter is, of course, 
necessary for this ; a change-over switch 
can be arranged so that the pointer hardly 
moves from its position on throwing over. 

Alternatively to this method, it is possible 
to work on a time basis, and to calibrate on 
the same time basis; this may be done as 
follows. Allow the radio current to flow for, 
say, half a minute without taking a reading. 
Switch off and after n seconds (say 30) set 
the zero. Switch on for the same number of 
seconds, Le. about n seconds, and observe 
the reading. Switch off and observe the zero 
after the same n seconds. Repeat until a 
cyclic condition is arrived at. The direct- 
current calibration is made in the same way 
with the same value for n. 


In instruments in which the terminals are 
close together, it is desirable to reverse the 
connections to these so as to eliminate disturb- 
ing efleots from the external circuit, and to 
obtain an idea of the magnitude of this 
disturbance. 

A very full discussion of the behaviour of 
high (radio) frequency ammeters is given by 
J. H. Dellinger (30), and a number of very 
valuable conclusions are stated in the work. 

IV. Capacity and Condensers 

§ (21).-“-A condenser is an electrical circuit 
so arranged that capacity is its main property. 
With a properly designed air condenser the 
ideal is very approximately reached, i.e. the 
condenser is a pure capacity. 

Condensers with oil or mica as dielectric 
can, however, he used satisfactorily if suitable 
materials are chosen. The capacities should 
be measured over the range of frequencies for 
which it is desired to use the condensers. 

Practically all the condensers which can 
be continuously varied consist of a system of 
fixed plates or vanes and a system of movable 
plates or vanes which can interleave the fixed 
system to any desired extent. Various other 
methods have been tried, such as winding 
off, from a drum, a flexible conductor and 
strip of insulator ; varying the air gap between 
two cones by screwing one into and out of the 
other; but those systems have not survived, 
and the only type in practical use to-day is 
that having turning or sliding movable plates 
or tubes. There are a number of different 
forms of construction of both fixed and variable 
condensers according to the class of work for 
which they are intended. In general, a final 
design is the result of a compromise between 
various conflicting factors ; the relative im- 
portance of these factors profoundly modifies 
the resulting form in the different cases. 

These points will be made clear in the 
following descriptions of the various types of 
condenser for various measuring purposes. 

Some details have already been touched upon 
in the section on wavemeters.^ 

§ (22) Standard Air Condensers. — These 
are required both in fixed and variable form 
for accurate measurements of every kind at 
radio frequency. 

The qualities desirable in the fixed condenser 
are : 

{a) Invariability of the value of the capacity 
with frequency, time, and temperature. 

(b) Freedom from leakage and dielectric 
losses. 

(c) Freedom from internal inductance and 
series resistance. 

For a variable condenser the following 
additional features are desirable : 

' See also “ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (32). 
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(d) The capacity should be the same for 
the angular setting of the plates, independently 
of the manner of arriving at the setting. 

(e) The accuracy of reading should be as 
high as possible. 

(/) The moving system should not move 
too easily, but should move with perfect 
smoothness ; there should be no suspicion 
of jerldness, even for the smallest movements, 
from any setting. 

To satisfy these conditions great accuracy 
of workmanship is necessary, and careful 
choice and treatment of the materials. 

Condensers of any type may be divided con- 
structionally into three parts — (i.), (ii.) the two 
sets of plates, and (iii.) the insulating material. 

Conditions (a) and (b) can more nearly 
approach the ideal in a fixed than in a variable 
condenser. 

Eor invariability in the fixed condenser the 
plates should be annealed (1) and should be 
clamped together with accurately machined 
washers, or made up with some form of 
comb, with slots, in which the plates are 
securely fixed. The insulation should be not 
too long unless it has the same coefficient of 
expansion as the banks of plates. 

The plates are better with a bright burnished 
finish, with well-rounded edges. In some 
condensers a fairly stout copper wire runs 
along the bank of plates in a groove and is 
soldered to each plate so as to ensure proper 
electrical contact. 

The air gap should be as large as can be 
arranged without rendering the condenser too 
bulky. For fixed and variable condensers of 
not more than 0*001 //-F capacity, the air gap 
between the two sets of plates may be as 
large as 4 or 5 mm. with advantage. With 
condensers of capacity of the order 0*005 to 
0*01 /^F, however, such an air gap would mean 
a very bulky condenser: an air gap of 1*5 
to 2 mm. is more usual in these larger con- 
densers. The plates must be very clean and 
free from dust, otherwise fine threads of fluff, 
etc., will be drawn across from plate to plate 
by the electrostatic field; losses will thereby 
be caused. The insulating material which, 
unfortunately, has to form a link in the 
mechanical location of one set of plates with 
regard to the other is the weakest part in the 
design of condensers. 

In some forms of condenser it is common 
for the fixed bank of plates to be mounted on 
rods screwed into a thick ebonite top. In 
the centre of the top the bush is fixed, form- 
ing the bearing for the moving plates. This 
design is very unsound mechanically, because 
a considerable length of insulating material 
intervenes between the two sets of plates 
and this material is in a state of stress. Such 
condensers will not keep their calibration if 
subjected to any considerable rise of tempera- 


ture. The choice of materials for the insula- 
tion is thus limited for the highest class of 
condenser. 

(i.) Bureau of Standards Pattern . — In the 
standard condensers made at the Bureau of 



Fig. 56. — Standard. Fixed Air Condenser 
(Bureau of Standards). 


Standards (2) the insulation is quartz in the 
form of rods or pillars. A fixed and a variable 
condenser of this type are shown in Figs. 66 



Fig. 57. — Standard Variable Air Condenser 
(Bureau of Standards). 


and 57, The fixed condenser consists of two 
banks of square brass plates arranged as in 
Fig.BB. 



Plates of Bureau' 
of Standards 
Fixed Air 
Condenser 


FIG. 68. — ^Arrangement Of Hates—Standard 
Fixed Condenser. 

One set is in direct connection with the base 
and metal shield. The insulated bank of plates 
is first fixed below on a rigid circular metal 
disc-shaped base, and this in turn is supported 
on three quartz pillars let into sockets on the 
main base. 
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The variable condenser has the moving 
plates ha electrical connection with the main 



Mas. 59 and 60. — Standard Variable Air Condensers (N.P.L.). 


frame and shield, thus obviating the necessity 
of insulating the bearings. The fixed bank of 
plates is held in position in combs which are 
in turn insulated with quartz rods in sockets 
attached to the base. 

(ii.) N,P,L, Pattern. — In the variable air 
condensers in use at the National Physical 


Figs, 61 and 62 show two fixed standard 
air condensers ; the smaller of these, of 0-001 
jjF capacity, has circular aluminium 
plates interleaving one another. 
One set is fixed to a solid brass 

circular base and 

the other (insu- r-^ 24 ^ 

lated) set is sup- 1 

ported on three | ; 

amber rods about L? ! — p 

3 cm. long resting 2J 

in sockets. A brass Fig. GS.-Arrango- 
shield encloses the £arge Fixed Con- 
whole in a dust- denser, 
free manner. The 
condenser shown in Fig. 62 is of 0-01 
fjF capacity and has rectangular 
banks of plates arranged as in Fig. 
’N.P.L.). 03. The insulating washers are of 

quartz. The air gap, however, is 
only 1-5 mm. in this condensijr.^ 

§ (23) Typical Condensers. — Of the many 
types of condensers used for wavemeters, 
decremeters, etc., a few are shown in Fig. 64. 
Condensers a, 6, and c are of the usual type 
with semicircular fixed and moving plates, d 
is the Seibt ^ condenser in which the two sets 
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system, is mechanically balanced so that the 
condenser may be used at an angle. The air 
gap is extremely small in this 
condenser, resulting in a condenser 
of very small bulk for its capacity. 

Owing to the smallness of the 
air gap the calibration curve is 
frequently not a very straight 
line. The voltage limit of these 
condensers is, of course, low also. 

§ (24) Special Condensers. — 

A group of special condensers is 
shown in Fig. 65. Condenser a 
is an interesting type, first sug- 
gested by Bethenod in 1909, 
and described by W. Duddell (4). 

The feature of this condenser is 
the shape of the moving plates. 

This is such that the capacity 
varies as the square of the angular 
movement. The result of this is 
that when used for wavemeters a 
wave-length scale is obtained which 
is approximately uniform. Kolster 
(5) has also described a somewhat 
similar type of condenser with 
specially shaped plates to read 
decrements directly ; this instru- 
ment is described in the section on 
decrement and resistance measure- 
ments. 6 andc are condensers made 
by Lorentz (6) of Berlin. 6 is a mechanically 
balanced condenser, thus relieving the spindle 
of any side strain and enabling the condenser 
to be used tilted from the vertical if desired. 
Condenser c is one in which the spindle is 
horizontal ; it really consists of two condensers, 
one giving a fine adjustment (at the left-hand 


percentage change in current whatever the 
resonant position may be, damping decrement 



The shape of the moving plates for con- 
denser of type a {Fig, 65) to give uniform 
wave-length scale must be such that the 
area common to both sets of plates (shown 
shaded in Fig. 66) must satisfy the equation 
area = 60 ^ where 0 = angle of the moving plates 
from the theoretical position, in which the 
capacity is zero. This zero cannot, of course, 
be realised in practice. 

If the fixed set of plates is semicircular 
with a semicircular opening cut in them 
for the spindle, th e equat ion connecting r 
and 0 will be r = \/ 460 4- : r and 0 are the 

polar co-ordinates of the boundary of the 
moving plate, and f^he radius of opening in 
fixed plates. 

In the direct - reading decremeter type of 
condenser (5) the capacity must satisfy the 
equation fZC/C = 6(Z0, or 0=Co€*^, where 6 is 
percentage change of capacity per division 
and is required to be constant for any setting 
of the condenser if a given angular displace- 
ment from resonance is to cause the same 


Bia 65. — Group of Specif^l Condensers. 

being also constant. The diagram Fig. 67 
shows the shape of vane for such a condenser. 

The polar equa- 
tion for the moving 
plates in this case is 

r= J 2Oo6e0® -f 

where has the 
same meaning as 
in the preceding 
equation. 

Fig. 65 {d) is a 
very small con- 
denser in a brass- 
shielded case^ 

The range of capacity is from 15 to 35 fi/iF, 
and the insulation 
is amber. The ter- 
minals are small, 



Fio. 66. — Sliape of Vanes for 
Uniform Wave-length Scale 
Condenser. 


machined out of the 
solid. Such a con- 
denser is very use- 
ful for determining 
self - capacities of 
coils and for making 
small changes in 
the capacity of 
wavemeters when 
determining decrements 
capacity method. 

Some types of variable 



Condenser. 


by the change of 

condensers have 
2 XT 
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a slipping worm - wheel device for making 
extremely small changes in the capacity when 
using difference tones in connection with 
various measurements. The device is of 
some value for this purpose, but it does not, 
of course, increase the accuracy of reading, 
nor can small changes, which may be made 
by it, be accurately measured. In attaching 
devices of this kind care must be taken that 
they put no mechanical restraint on the 
moving plate system. 

Some air condensers have two sets of fixed 
and moving plates, with a view to utilising 
what would otherwise be waste space (Marconi 
Co. ). The two banks of fixed plates are 
exactly similar and face each other in the 
same container. The two sets of moving 
plates are also mounted facing each other, 
and, of course, insulated from each other. If 
A and B are the two fixed banks of plates 
and 0 and D the two moving banks, then by 
connecting A and C and B and D a condenser 
will be obtained whose maximum value is 
approximately twice the value of that of an 
ordinary variable condenser whilst its minimum 
value is not much larger. 

By connecting B to D and using A and C 
as terminals, a condenser having a range 
approximately one -fourth that of the previous 
case is obtained. 

The satisfactory mounting of two sets of 
insulated moving plates, with every corre- 
sponding pair of plates in the same plane, 
presents difficulties. 

Much information on various types of 
condensers is contained in a series of papers 
by E. Nesper,^ 

§ (25) Condensers with other Diblbo- 
TBIOS than Air, — ^Various oils, ebonite, and 
mica have been used in variable condensers ; 
the objects being, of course, to obtain larger 
capacities in a given space and to enable 
higher voltages to be used on the condensers. 

Of the oils, paraffin is satisfactory if pure 
and thoroughly dried, the dielectric constant 
is about 2 and varies but slightly with fre- 
quency from telephonic frequencies upwards. 
On account of their higher dielectric constant, 
oHve oil and castor oil have been tried. 
E3sq)eriments on castor oil made at the 
National Physical Laboratory have shown 
that whereas the power factor of such a 
condenser is very small at telephonic fre- 
quencies, it is several per cent at radio 
frequencies ; this defect is very serious when 
the condenser is used in connection with 
measurements of effective resistance. 

Thin ebonite discs have also been used, in 
condensers by the Marconi Co., between 
plates of very thin brass, with a view to 

^ E. IsTesper, “ Development of Apparatus in 
"Wireless Telegraphy (Condensers),” Jahrb. der D. Tel., 
1908, ii. 92. 


crowding a great many plates into a small 
space and to greatly increasing the dielectric 
constant of the material between the plates. 
Such condensers certainly achieve this object, 
but they have no other virtue than that of 
large capacity for their bulk. Such condensers 
generally have very large dielectric losses, 
change their capacity considerably with 
frequency, and are uncertain in capacity in 
use, owing to variations in thickness of the 
discs, which usually are free to rotate. Varia- 
tions also occur in the distribution of spacing 
of the plates, all of which are free to move up 
and down. 

Any condenser having some other dielectric 
than air should be calibrated over the actual 
range of frequencies where it will be used. 

§ (26) Elbctbioal Properties oe Con- 
densers AT Radio Pbequencies. (i.) Cal- 
culation of Capacity . — For purposes of design 
of condensers the area of plates necessary may, 
with sufficient accuracy, be calculated from 
the well-known formula 

where A =? total effective area of one set of plates, 

d=i=length of dielectric in cms. between the 
plates, 

K= dielectric constant of the medium between 
plates. 

For very small condensers (below 50 
the edge effects on the plates and the capacities 
of the various internal parts of the iqsulated 
system to the screen will become relatively 
large. In such cases, calculations are usually 
of less value than experiments. The minimum 
capacity of a screened variable condenser 
will be approximately of the order given by 
Orain. = 1*5 \/u X "v^here a = air gap in milli- 

metres, Ciniu. and Cjnax. Bre in units. 

The value will of course vary with other 
conditions than simply a and Omax.? but the 
above is a rough guide which will usually 
give results for Cmin. within about 20 per cent 
of the true value, for a normal design of 
condenser. 

When separate condensers are used in 
parallel their capacities will of course add. 
Only screened condensers should be so 
connected, and the screen-connected terminals 
of each should be common. The condensers 
may then be quite close together and short 
leads used to connect them, so that the in- 
ductance and resistance of these may be very 
small or negligible. Tbe capacity of the 
leads may be calculated from the simple 
parallel-wire formula. It will be of the order 
of 1 to 3 ja/iF in an ordinary case, it is directly 
additive to the capacity of the condensers. 

(ii.) Change of Effective Capacity with 
Frequency . — In the case of high-class air 
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condensers there will be no measurable change 
of true capacity with frequency over the 
whole range from telephonic frequencies 
upwards. The change, if present at all, will 
be less than 1 in 1000. 

^ If a condenser has a leakage resistance R con- 
sidered as a fixed shunt resistance across its 
^ierminals, then, as regards a series circuit, the 
condenser and shunt resistance Cq and R re- 
spectively may be replaced by an equivalent 
effective C and series r having the following 
values Ceff. = Co(l + l/R^Co^o^) andri-l/RCo^w^. 

(iii.) Change, in JEffective Capacity due to 
Internal Inductance. — All condensers have a 
small internal inductance due to leads and to 
the general internal circuit. The main part 
of the inductance is, however, due to the leads, 
and if a stout wire be temporarily used to 
connect the two banks of plates inside, the 
condenser may be measured as a loop at 
telephonic frequencies. 

If I be the effective inductance of the 
condenser — assumed invariable with frequency 
and setting of the condenser — then the 
effective capacity will be given by 
C=Co(1 + ZCo6;2), 

I and Cy being in henries and farads respectively. 

Usually the inductance of a condenser is 
only a few hundredths of a microhenry and 
may therefore be neglected. 

The inductance can also be determined (or 
a maximum limit set to it) by connecting to 
it a standard inductance of small and known 
value. The wavemeter so formed is caused 
to resonate to a loosely coupled source of radio- 
frequency current. 

Resonance may be determined by a series 
heater of small and known inductance or by a 
single loop loosely coupled to wavemeter and 
itself connected to a heater. 

From the known frequency we have 
(L + Z)(C+c)co2 = l, 

where L= Inductance of standard coil, c= Self- 
capacity of the same. The ratio c/C should 
be much smaller than the ratio Z/L, so that 
no great accuracy is required in the knowledge 
of the self-capacity of the coil. 

(iv.) Change of Capacity with Frequency due 
to Dielectric Losses. — In condensers with 
dielectrics other than gas there will be a 
change in capacity with frequency necessitating 
the calibration of the condenser at the radio 
frequencies by one of the methods described 
later (§ (28)). In general the change of capacity 
with frequency cannot be predicted from a 
knowledge of the phase angle or power factor 
of the condenser, although probably for a 
given dielectric there will be a law, more or 
less simple, connecting power factor and 
frequency coefficient of capacity. 

In some cases the change of capacity is 
approximately proportional to 1/x/w. In all 


cases the larger the hysteresis loss per cycle 
in the dielectric the larger will be the change 
of capacity with frequency. 

With good-quality well-dried paraffin oil 
the change in capacity from telephonic to 
radio frequency will be negligibly small 
except for the most refined experiments. 

Such condensers may therefore be used as 
standards. 

Mica condensers also, if properly made with 
thick metal foils, are sufficiently good to serve 
as standards and are very convenient ; the 
bulk occupied is very small, and the voltage 
which may be safely used is quite consider- 
able. The capacity of a high-class mica 
condenser will not change by more than 1 in 
1000 over a range from telephonic to radio 
frequencies. 

(v.) Energy Losses in Condensers (Refs. 7 
to 10). — These are very important in radio 
telegraphy generally, and, from the point of 
view of measurements at radio frequencies — 
apart from direct measurements of the losses 
on various condensers and dielectrics — a 
knowledge of these losses in the standard 
condensers, used for all kinds of resistance 
measurements, is of vital importance. 

The absolute measurement of dielectric loss 
in small condensers at any frequency is no 
easy matter ; when measurements on good air 
condensers at radio frequencies are attempted 
the task becomes almost impossible. 

In any absolute measurements of electrical 
quantities one is usually forced back ulti- 
mately, either (a) upon perfection of con- 
struction of apparatus from the standpoint 
of the end in view as far as that is possible, 
or {b) upon mathematical calculation. 

The condenser is a case which appears to 
fall quite clearly into class {a) from the point 
of view of having no loss, and it may be 
said that a high-class air condenser, constructed 
with every care to avoid the known sources 
of losses, forms the most reliable foundation 
upon which to build Up measurements of 
dielectric hysteresis, On this basis, therefore, 
a standard air condenser should have (i.) 
the insulation of as perfect a kind as can be 
used, (ii.) the insulation should not be in a 
strong electric field within the condenser, 
(iii.) its surface should be as perfect as possible 
to reduce leakage to zero, (iv.) the plates 
should have clean bright surfaces and rounded 
edges ; the air gap should be as large as 
possible and no dust should be present ; 
the air inside the condenser should be dry also. 
The internal connections should be thick so 
as to reduce internal resistance to a negligible 
amount. 

Such a condenser will have so small a power 
factor that it is uncertain whether methods 
at present available can measure it. 

Losses in condensers at radio frequencies 
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and at small voltages are of three kinds : (i.) 
conductor losses located in leads, etc., and 
proportional to P. These may be expressed as 
a simple fixed resistance. Such a loss will give 
the condenser a power factor which increases 
proportionally to the frequency, (ii.) Leakage 
conduction losses across and through the 
dielectric. Such a loss is represented as a more 
or less constant shunt resistance across the 
condenser. Let this effective shunt resistance 
be S, then the series resistance equivalent to 
it will be f = l/SC^w^. Such a shunt will give 
the condenser a power factor which diminishes 
proportionally with the frequency, (iii.) True 
dielectric loss usually spoken of as dielectric 
hysteresis. This loss is a function of frequency 
and possibly also of voltage gradient in the 
dielectric, if this is not small. It cannot be 
said that the laws governing these losses are 
very well known. In many cases of good 
dielectrics, however, the dielectric hysteresis 
losses are roughly equivalent to a constant 
amount of energy being spent in the dielectric 
per cycle. This means that the power factor 
due to them is constant with regard to 
frequency. They may be represented by 
either an equivalent series resistance r or its 
equivalent shunt S ; either r or S will be 
variable with regard to frequency ; for most 
calculations the series resistance equivalent 
is the more useful representation. 

The dielectric hysteresis losses are specially 
important at radio frequencies and are usually 
much the greatest, except at high voltages 
where brush discharges may become serious. 

The whole losses may thus be lumped 
together as an equivalent series resistance s. 
The power factor of the condenser will then be 

Power factor = cos =SCaj, 

5 being in ohms, 0 being in farads. 

If the equivalent total shunt is used, the 
power factor will then be given by cos <^ = 1 /SCco, 
where S= equivalent shunt in ohms. 

The two values of power factor must, of 
course, be equal to one another for any given 
condenser ; for small values the power factor 
is equal to the phase difference of the con- 
denser in radians, i.e. cos (f> = 7r/2 - 0, where <jf> 
is the angle between current and voltage on 
the condenser. 

§ (27) Mbastjriment of Capacity of Air * 
Radio Condensers at Low Preqtjbnoy. — 
In the case of air condensers it is, in general, 
more accurate to measure the capacity at 
telephonic frequencies by any of the methods 
suitable for such values of capacity at these 
frequencies.^ 

The measurements should be made with the 
condenser under the precise conditions of use, 
i.e. regarding connection of screen, leads, etc. ; 
if a vacuum tube or crystal detector forms part 
^ See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (41). 


of a wavemeter and is connected across the 
condenser, the leads to these should bo 
included (the detector being, of course, open- 
circuited). 

A caution is needed here regarding certain 
kinds of leads forming a flexible connection 
to wavemeter coils. These are sometimes in 
cotton braiding, leather, or other materials, 
having properties which vary largely with 
frequency. Such leads should be tested 
separately at radio frequencies by connecting 
them in parallel with a calibrated air condenser 
forming part of a resonant oscillatory circuit. 
The difference between the resonant readings 
of C with the leads first not connected, and 
then connected, will give the true effective 
capacity of the leads at the radio frequency 
chosen. 

Variable air condensers of the usual type 
with semicircular plates will have a calibration 
curve as in Fig. 68. The line should be 



Fig. 68.—Typical Calibration Curve of Variable 
Condenser. 

straight over 160° of the |cale. Very com- 
monly there will be an irregularity in the line 
near the 90° position owing to the front 
advancing edge of the moving plates approach- 
ing the middle rod and washers which usually 
hold the fixed plates. A number of readings 
should therefore be taken fairly closely 
together at this region. 

§ (28) Measurements of Capacity at 
Radio Frequency. ^ — When the unknown 
condenser or capacity is within the normal 
range of standard variable air condensers the 
most accurate method of measurement is one 
of simple substitutiori. For this test a pair 
of leads is connected to the terminals of the 
standard condenser, and their free ends 
brought to a convenient position for attach- 
ment to the unknown condenser. The ends 
are so bent that they may be connected up 
without displacement. 

The standard condenser with a suitable 
inductance and a current - measuring device 

2 For measurement of dielectric constants see 
R. Jaeger, ” Dielectric Constants of Solids,” Ann. d. 
Phys., 1918, liii. 14, 409. 
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forms a simple wavemeter as in Fig. 69. 
The inductance and frequency are so chosen 
that the condenser reading for resonance is 
sufficiently great to 
enable reading Ca to 
be taken. The first 
reading is now made 
with leads in position, 
but with the unknown 
condenser in position 
and disconnected. Let 
this reading be C^. 
The unknown con- 
denser is now con- 
nected up and the 
resonance again found 
by readjustment of 
the standard condenser 
to the smaller reading 
Cg. The value of the 
unknown condenser 
will then be simply 
- Cg. It is con- 
venient to make a 
trial first with the unknown condenser con- 
nected and then to adjust frequency by the 
inductance coil so as to ensure that the 
readings and C 2 both come on the condenser 
scale. 

The method is suitable for all kinds of 
fixed or variable condensers the capacity of 
which lies within thq^ region C„iax. ~ Cliuju. of 
the standard variable condenser. 

A slight correction may be necessary on 
account of the inductance of the leads in the 
case where the unknown condenser is i 


Unknouin 

Candonaer 


*-0 cv-J 


Tig. 69. — Measurement 
of Capacity at Radio 
I’requency. 


circuit. 

For calibration of a large variable condenser 
at radio frequency, such as an oil condenser, 
in which the calibration at telephonic fre- 
quencies could not be assumed valid for 
radio frequency, the most direct and accurate 
method is to proceed by marking off the scale 
in increments, using a calibrated standard air 
condenser of smaller value (11). Calling the 
large condenser B and the known small con- 
denser A the procedure is as follows : Condenser 
A is set to a convenient even value near the 
top of its scale (say Ca^), forming the capacity 
part of a simple resonant circuit with current- 
indicating instrument. The frequency of the 
oscillating source is adjusted until resonance 
occurs. Condenser A is now replaced by B, 
and resonance obtained by adjustment of B, 
leaving the frequency constant. Tliis gives 
an accurate point low down on the scale of B 
(sayCfii). 

The two condensers are now connected in 
parallel in the wavemeter circuit with their 
screen - connected terminals common. Con- 
denser B is set to the calibrated point Cbi, and 
condenser A is set to some low reading Cai 
( say 200 jji/jF). Resonance is then obtained 


by adjustment of the frequency of the source. 
Condenser A is now set at successive even 
values of capacity (300, 400, etc., ^/xF) and 
resonance re-established in each case by 
adjustment of B. The points so obtained 
mark off equal increments of 100 ya/xF from the 
point Cb] downwards to CBmin.- The accuracy 
of setting is of course very high in this region 
of Cb. 

Condenser A is now set to Caiuj and condenser 
B to Cbi > '^he frequency is again adjusted to 
give resonance. Reducing the reading of 
A to Cai again, and obtaining resonance by 
adjustment of B, a new point Cb 2 is obtained 
on B. The interval between Cbi and Cb 2 is 
subdivided by the process outlined above 
and the whole procedure repeated until the 
maximum of B is reached. 

After the completion of a series of readings 
at any one frequency the settings at which 
the series commenced should be again obtained 
so as to check that the frequency has not 
changed. 

The method is not quite rigorous, because the 
whole condenser has not been calibrated at one 
frequency; but changes in capacity, with 
frequency, are not usually large at radio 
frequencies, so that the error introduced from 
this cause will be far smaller than the error 
introduced by calibrating at telephonic fre- 
quency and assuming constancy right up to 
radio frequency. 

Another method of measuring capacity of 
a large condenser applicable also to fixed 
condensers is to make use of two standard 
inductances of known values. The ratio of 
the inductances should be approximately 
equal to the ratio of the capacities of the 
unlmown condenser to the standard variable 
air condenser against which it will be compared. 
Calling Aa and Bb the two inductances, includ- 
ing leads, etc., Aa (the larger) is set up with Ca 
as a standard wavemeter, and Bb similarly 
is set up with the condenser Cb being measured. 
Both are loosely coupled to the same source. 
When both are in resonance to the same 
frequency we have LA(CA + CA)=EB(CB+qB), 
where La = total inductance of Aa + leads, etc. ; 
Lb = total inductance of BbH- leads, etc. Ca is 
the reading of the standard condenser for 
resonance, Ca and cb are the self-capacities 
of La and Lb respectively ; Cb will be of small 
importance. 

From the above expression 

CB=r(OA+«A)-%- 

The inductance of the leads in the B circuit 
is of importance, since Lb will not be very 
large. Likewise the self- capacity of Aa — ie. 
Ca — is of importance, because it is multiplied 
by La/Lb in the equation for Cb. 

The above method can be used in the reverse 
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direction for the measurement of small capa- 
cities by choosing large and Lb small; 
in this case, however, Cb becomes very im- 
portant, as it may form 20 per cent of the 
capacity being measured. The method, how- 
ever, can be used to measure quite small 
changes in capacity, since the constant terms 
of Ca and Cb cancel out. 

We then have 

Obi -Cb=^(C^i -Ca). 

With care it is possible to measure small 
changes in capacity of small total amount to 
an accuracy of 0-03 /a/^F. 

Another method which has been found 
very successful for measurement of very small 
capacities or changes in capacity is as follows. 
An oscillatory circuit possessing large induct- 
-ance and small capacity is set up. There is 
also included a very low range condenser in 
parallel to the main condenser. A current- 
indicating instrument is also included in the 
circuit. Adjustment of the condenser or 
frequency is made so that one is working at the 
steep part of the resonance curve. The curve 
is calibrated for intervals of 1 //,/ 4 F by the help 
of the low-range condenser. Extremely small 
changes in the capacity of any added part may 
then be measured by observing changes in 
resonant current. In a particular case where 
the total capacity was about 100 ^a/xF, a change 
in deflection of about 4 cm. on the scale of 
the (Duddell) milliammeter was obtained for 
a change of 1 /x/xF. By taking the usual 
precautions accuracy to 0-01 /x/xF was obtained. 

Methods making use of change in the beat 
tone produced between two generating circuits 
when changes in C are made in one of them are 
also susceptible of good accuracy. The beat 
tone produced by the interaction of two 
radio-frequency currents of slightly differing 
feequencies constitutes one of the most 
sensitive methods of measuring small changes 
in capacity in one of the oscillatory circuits. 

The outline of an arrangement for making 
such measurements is shown in Fig, 70. A 
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self-generating circuit I is provided having 
a calibrated variable air condenser C^. A 
heterodyne set II is also provided and is 
indicated at II in the diagram. Circuit III 
is an aperiodic circuit containing rectifier D 
and telephone T. 


The capacity under measurement is con- 
nected in parallel across Cj ; it is indicated 
by C^. 

With Cg disconnected, the circuits I and II 
are adjusted to give a beat tone in the tele- 
phone T at any desired radio frequency 
in circuit I. Let the acoustic frequency of 
the beat tone be 

O 2 is now connected to Oj. A change in 
% will be produced and will be indicated by 
an alteration in the frequency of the beat tone. 
If /a is the frequency of the beat tone when 
Ca is connected, we have 

assuming Cg to be small compared to Cj. 
The frequencies and/^ may be measured by 
tumng-forks or any other method of determin- 
ing acoustic frequency. 

The usual precautions regarding earth 
capacities, etc., become of enhanced importance 
in such measurements. 

The radio frequencies in I and II must also 
be in a condition of great steadiness. Repeti- 
tion readings with Ca successively connected 
and disconnected must be made. 

§ (29) MEAStTRBMENT OF EFFECTIVE CAPA- 
CITY OP iNUnOTANOB CoiLS (12 to 18).— 
This is a very common measurement to be 
made on all kinds of inductances. One of the 
most accurate methods of determining this 
quantity makes use of the integral ratio 
between the fundamental and a harmonic of a 
source which is not a pure sine wave. 

(i.) Harmonic Method . — A convenient way 
to carry this out makes use of an amplifying 
set and two sources such as heterodyne gener- 
ators. Instead of the amplifier set an aperiodic 
circuit with telephone and crystal detector 
may be used. 

The circuits are as in Fig. 71, in which L 



Fig-. 71. — Capacity of Inductance Coil— 
Harmonic Method. 


is the coil being tested, C is a standard 
calibrated air condenser, and Hg are the 
heterodyne sets, and I) is the valve amplifier 
set or crystal detector. 

Hi is loosely coupled to LO, and LC is like- 
wise loosely coupled to a coil B of a few turns 
connected to the amplifier. Hg may be a 
considerable distance away. 

Hi and Hg are set going at frequencies 
near one another, and of values so that the 
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resonance for the fundamental on 0 is obtained 
high up on its scale. 

By careful adjustment of B with the LO 
circuit out of tune it is possible to get the 
beat tone (heard in the amplifier or detector 
telephone T) to be inaudible or of very faint 
intensity. 

Besonance is now obtained as judged by 
loudness of the beat tone in the amplifier 
telephone. This can be judged with certainty 
to about 1 /xfiF on the standard condenser at a 
reading of say 1500 yUyaF. The beat tone is 
set (by adjustment of Hg) to a value of about 
600 ^ per sec. Condenser 0 is now adjusted 
to about one’q.uarter of its original reading, 
when a second beat tone will be found having 
exactly twice the frequency of the fundamental 
beat tone. This is the beat tone of the first 
harmonic (frequency 2n) of the two hetero- 
dynes. When a maximum has been obtained 
by adjustment of C the LC circuit is 
now resonating at exactly twice its original 
frequency. 

Let Cl be capacity setting for resonance of the 
fundamental of frequency n, 

Cg be capacity setting for resonance of the 
first harmonic of frequency 27i, 

then L(Ci + c)= 4L(C2 -|-c), 

where c=coil capacity required, 

402 - 0i 

or e = — \ 

If the experiment is repeated, using the third 
harmonic giving resonance at reading O3, then 

For great accuracy it is desirable to make 
observations at two or three harmonics and 
with slightly differing values of the funda- 
mental so as to average any small uncertainties 
and irregularities in the calibration of the 
standard condenser. 

Accuracy to a few tenths of a micromicro- 
farad may be obtained by taking the mean of 
six readings. 

(ii.) Graphical Method of Measurement of 
Effective Capacity of Inductance Coils . — This 
is one of the oldest methods of measuring 
effective capacities of coils, having been used 
by Liosselhorst, Campbell, Howe, Hubbard 
(12), and others. 

The method is as follows : the coil is con- 
nected to a standard calibrated variable 
condenser forming a simple wavemeter. 
Another standard wavemeter is also set up, 
and both are loosely coxipled to the same 
source of radio -frequency oscillations. 

The method consists in plotting the square 
of the wave-length, as determined on the wave- 
meter, against capacity readings of the circuit 


containing the inductance coil being measured. 
The circuits are as in Fig. 72. The resonance 
obtained in circuit H. is that given by a current 
indicator in the condenser circuit as shown. 

The wavemeter should be so proportioned 
that no reading 

is used below | | 

that correspond- [ I 

ing to a capacity ' — 1 1 1 f 

of say 500 ixyiM ^ ^ 

on its con- niTZr known 

denser ; this can, - A ^ r 

of course, he ^ 1 

done by choos- ypJ I ^ ji^ I 

ing suitable in- j 

ductances. The 

uncertainty, due 72 .— Wavemeter Method of 

to Ignorance ox measuring Self-capacity of Coil, 
the exact self- 

capacities of the wavemeter coils, is then 
lessened. 

The wave-lengths observed should he so 
chosen that condenser readings in circuit II. 
containing the unknown coil cover a rang© from, 
say, 50 jx/xF up to 500 /x/xF. If a calibrated 
condenser of low range is available more 

accuracy can be obtained, unless the coil is 

of very small inductance. 

On plotting against On reading, a sloping 
straight line will, in general, result {Fig. 73), 
This hue cuts the 
axis of capacity at a 
point F. OF is then 2 
the self - capacity of l^- 

the coil and its leads, y^ 

When measuring 

single -layer or care- 

fully constructed F *0 Rdg “-*■ 

many - layer coils of ^ ^ , 

fltrflnrlAd wirA fViA FlO. 73.-— Graphical Dctor- 
strancied wire the mination. of Self-capacity 

straightness of the of Coil, 

line is remarkable, 

even when the external capacity is only a 
very few times the coil capacity. With great 
care accuracy to 0*5 fx/xF may be obtained by 
this method. 

If preferred, the analytical treatment of the 
observations may he used to give c by applying 
the method of least squares to the observations. 
The formula given by Whittemore and Breit 
(242) is 

,__ ( 2C0(SXx^)-(SX,^)(2G\X ,^), 

where and Xi are corresponding readings 
and N= total number of readings. This 
formula is based on the assumption that the 
accuracy of Gi is proportional to its value, 
and that the accuracy of \ is proportiohal 
to Xi^. 

(iii.) Oscillation Method . — A third method 
of measuring coil capacity is to excite oscilla- 
tions in it from a source of variable frequency 
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and to deter mine the self -resonant freqtiency 
of the coil by the use of a vacuum tube 
indicating maximum voltage at the cod ends. 
We then ^ have 

^~3-553l, ■ ■ ■ 

where X is the resonance wave-length, L = 
inductance of coil in microhenries. 

Experiments made by Howe (14) using this 
method have given good agreement with the 
plotting method. 

(iv.) Method of A, Meissner (16). — In^this 
method the coil is attached to a calibrated 
variable condenser, and resonance is obtained 
with a steady source of radio - freq[uency 
oscillations. The coil is now completely 
immersed in a large volume of an insulating 
liq^uid of known dielectric constant. 

Besonance is again established by adjust- 
ment of the condenser. If the condenser has 
its capacity reduced by an amount c, then the 
self -capacity of the coil in air will be cjk - 1, 
k being the dielectric constant of the liquid. 

§ (30) Capacities op Antennas, etc. 
(i.) Measurement.^ — The measurements of the 
capacity of antennas do not present any 
special difficulty, since the accuracy required 
cannot be very great owing to the variability 
of capacity with the condition of the earth 
below it. 

The method consists in first determining Xq, 
the fundamental resonant wave-length of the 
antenna, by either {a) direct observation by 
means of a wavemeter on the self-generated 
oscillations, when the antenna is excited by 
sparks or buzzer, etc., or (b) coupling loosely 
to the antenna a source of variable frequency 
and observing when maximum current is 
induced in the antenna. 

If now a coil of known inductance Lj is 
inserted at the base of the antenna, and the 
altered value of wave-length \ determined, 
we have 

T ~T ^0^ 

By inseriion of the value of Lq in the funda- 
mental equation 

Xo= V3-653L„'Co 

the value of C is determined. 

Similarly a condenser of capacity may 
be inserted at the antinode of current of the 
antenna and the changed wave-length X^ 
observed. 

In this case ^ « 

^ ^ Aq ““ A 2 

Oq — Vl 2 ' 

An examination of the various methods of 
measurements on antennas has been made by 
A. Esau (19). 

^ For A 2 = W = 47r"V‘*LC = 3-553LC. 

“ See also H. Behnken (19a). 


(ii.) Calculation of Capacities. — Various for- 
mulas are given for calculating capacities of 
many shapes and dispositions of conductors. 
These may be found collected together in 
Dr. W. H. Eccles’s Handbook of Formulas/ 
Data, and Information, in Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony, and also in J. Dellinger’s 
‘'Radio Instruments and Measurements,” 
Circular 74, Bureau of Standards. 

G. W. 0. Howe (20) has treated the more 
complicated cases of antennas of practically 
all the forms met with in practice. His 
method is a particularly powerful one for 
dealing with such cases. The principle of the 
method is as follows. Assume that the 
charge is uniformly distributed over the whole 
surface of the system by a fictitious insulation 
of unit portions all of which receive the same 
charge. The potential curve for the system 
is obtained, and the average of this potential 
is assumed to be. the same as the actual 
potential taken up by the system when given 
the same total charge. The method is 
considered to be sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes and to be nearly as accurate 
as the experimental methods. 

Other investigators who have developed 
formulas for the calculation of capacities of 
antennas are F. Braun (21) and L. Cohen (22). 

V. Inductance and Inductance Coils 

Inductance is the complementary part to 
capacity in an oscillating circuit, but, of 
course, it exists also in many circuits for quite 
other reasons than that of determining the 
frequency characteristics of a circuit. 

The feature of inductive circuits at radio 
frequencies is the high reactance of the 
circuit, with the consequent high voltage 
between the ends of the inductive part for 
given currents. 

As a consequence of this, coils for use at 
radio frequency usually consist of compara- 
tively few turns and short lengths of wire 
wound with special regard to the conditions 
imposed and the factors arising from the rapid 
rate of alternation of the current. 

As will be seen from the considerations 
which follow, inductance coils usually take a 
special form and design in order to minimise 
effects of distributed capacity and eddy 
currents. This fact involves, in the design 
of the whole coil as a piece of apparatus, 
suitable and sometimes special means of sup- 
porting the conductors or turns. 

It cannot be said that everything is known 
about the design, use, and measurement of 
inductance at radio frequency, but certain 
broad lines indicate these in most cases, 
and in many cases the form to be given to the 
inductance for any particular use is quite 
clear. 
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§ (31) Calculation of Inductance. — A 
great variety of formulas for the calculation 
of every kind of inductance likely to be met 
with in radio measurements have been 
evolved from fundamental principles A These 
formulas are collected in various text- hooks 
and handbooks on radio -telegraphy. The whole 
subject has been dealt with very thoroughly 
in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, 
1911, viii. 1 (1). 

The following books and papers contain 
valuable formulas and abacs especially suited 
to radio-frequency calculations : 

Handbook of Formulas, Data, and Information 
(Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony), W. H. 
Eccles. — Formulas are given for straight, 
round, and rectangular wires, tapes, parallel 
wires, concentric conductors ; rectangles, 
squares, and circles of one turn ; short, inter- 
mediate, and long single-layer solenoids, ring 
solenoid of rectangular section (toroid) ; flat 
coils, circular coils of rectangular section, and 
many-layer long solenoids. A similar variety 
of formulas and tables is given for the calcula- 
tion of mutual inductance. 

Some formulas not included in the ,above 
are to be found in Circular 74, Bur. Stands. (2), 
“Radio Instruments and Measurements,” where 
the following special cases are given, with the 
necessary tables to facilitate reduction of the 
results : Plat spiral of flat strip bent in the 
way easiest to it. Rectangular and square 
coils of rectangular section,^ also single-layer 
prismatic and flat coils (useful for calculation 
of direction-finding coils). 

The case of flat coils (disc coils; has been 
worked out by A. Esau (3), Jahrb. der D. Tel, 
1911, V. 212 ; also, more recently, by J. 
Spielrein (4), Archiv fllr Met, 1915, iii. 187, 
and Jahrb. der D. Tel, 1918, xiii. 490 — tables 
to facilitate the calculations are given. The 
formulas usually give the values of self- 
inductance for zero frequency except where 
specially stated to be otherwise. In the oases of 
stranded wire coils, however, the change of pure 
inductance with frequency is usually negligible. 

§ (32) General Considerations regard- 
ing Inductance.— -The electrical properties 
of inductance coils which are of importance at 
radio frequencies are : 

(а) Geometrical Inductance. 

(б) Distributed Capacity. 

(c) Effective Resistance, 

These quantities are all linked together in 
actual coils, but it cannot be said that the 
theoretical relationships between them are 
established ; this is partly owing to mathe- 
matical difficulties and partly owing to 
uncertainties regarding the distribution of 
the current along the winding of the coil 

^ Sec “ Indtictanco (Mutual and Self), Calculation of 
Coefficients of.” 

» Also calculated by A. Esau (6), 


Certain factors are, however, fairly well 
established, chiefly on the experimental side, 
in regard to each of these three quantities. 
These serve as a guide in designing inductances 
for use in radio circuits (6, 7, 8). The treat- 
ment of inductances which have to carry 
large currents, where insulation and heat 
dissipation become very important, lies outside 
the scope of the present article. 

(i.) Geometrical Inductance. — Commencing 
with (a) the geometrical inductance, this 
quantity is the inductance obtained by cal- 
culation. This, except in a very few cases, 
neglects the effect of non-uniformity of cur- 
rent distribution over the cross-section of the 
wire due to eddy currents, and along the wire 
due to leakage currents and dielectric currents. 
Dielectric hysteresis ia also associated with 
the dielectric capacity currents. 

Fortunately, in most cases where thin or 
stranded wires are used, the pure radio induct- 
ance approximates extremely closely to the 
geometric inductance. In cases of thick solid 
wires the diminution in pure inductance due to 
displacement of the lines of flow of the current 
may amount to several per cent. Large 
changes in inductance may also be produced 
by the presence of circuits or solid metal in 
the field of the coils. 

The effective pure inductance of a coil with 
a neighbouring circuit attached by mutual 
inductance coupling will be 

^ r ^ M2a;2C(l-NCa;2) 

where N, C, and S are the inductance, capacity, 
and resistance of the associated circuit, and 
M is the mutual inductance between it and the 
inductance coil. These quantities are not 
known in the case of solid metal near a coil. 
The effect is best determined experimentally. 

If 0 is 00 as in the pur© eddy current case 
of metal near the coil 

The effect is therefor© always to reduce 
the value of L,^ff., From the above ex- 
pression, including 0, it is seen that Laff, can 
be either greater or smaller than L accord- 
ing as NOw^ is less than or greater than unity. 
When the coil forms part of a valve generating 
set, heterodyne, etc., and the attached circuit 
is, for example, a wavemeter, two frequencies 
are possible, but the valve can only oscillate 
with one frequency at one time. Within 
certain limits either frequency may be 
generated, and by slowly varying 0 through 
the region near that where NOw^al, the 
frequency generated will suddenly “ click ” 
over from on© value to the other at settings 
of G approximately equidistant on each side 
of C = l/Nw^. This click forms a useful 
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method of caHbrating wavemeters and is de- I 
scribed in the section dealing with calibration. 1 
(ii.) Distributed Capacity . — This is one of 
the most important subsidiary properties of 
inductance coils. Though distributed through- 
out the coil between all parts of it, this 
capacity can, for most purposes and types of 
coils, be replaced by an equivalent capacity 
concentrated across the ends of the coil. 
Such theoretical capacity will be invariable 
with frequency even up to frequencies ap- 
proaching the self-resonance of the coil. 

The effect, on the coil, of the distributed 
capacity can be considered in different ways 
according to the manner in which the coil is 
used. 

If the coil is considered as in series in a 
circuit, then its effective inductance in that 
circuit will be given by 

Lo(l-Locco2)-Rc2 

(1 - 

where R, L, and o are the constants of the coil ; 
its effective resistance is 

V - ^ 


also 


,r 2L-Vca;2-R2c “] 


to separate the inductance and capacity 
circuits in coils or to measure any other than 
the ingoing resultant current. 

To make this clear we may assume the coil 
to be replaced by an equivalent circuit made 
up of pure inductance, capacity, and pure 
resistance, as in Fig. 74, in which E is in series 
with L, and c is across the terminals. The 
methods of measuring c all determine it 
as an equivalent capacity directly across the 
terminals. 

As regards the theoretical quantity R, 
however, this is not what is measured by 
any method at present available, because it is 
impossible to separate the capacity current 
from the inductance current. 

The effective resistance as measured by 
any experimental method is that which may 
be represented by Fig. 74a, in which Rj is in 
series in the main circuit. This value is, of 



Tia. 74. Tig. 74a. 


For frequencies far from self-resonance, when 
LqCw^ is small compared to unity, the equations 
reduce to 

Loff.%Lo(l -1- LoCoj^), 

Reff.^R(l "H 2 LqCco^), 
AReff.%2Reflr.Lo^w® ; 

at self -resonance 

= - 3 ^ 2 , and Raff. 

showing that Re^, becomes very great (about 
a million times its value at low frequencies in 
a practical case). For frequencies above the 
self-resonance 

Leff.= approaching zero, 

R 

also approaching zero, 

as w is increased. 

If the inductance coil is considered as 
shunted across a condenser, as in many 
oscillatory circuits, the effective capacity 
may be considered as thrown in parallel 
across the condenser as far as effective induct- 
ance is concerned, i.e. Leff.=Lo and for the 
circuit Ceff. =C-f c, where c = capacity of coil. 

As regards the resistance of the coil, how- 
ever, this will be the same whatever its 
position in the circuit, since it is impossible 


Equivalent Circuit for Inductance Coil . 
with Self-capacity. 

course, the one usually required ; in comparing 
experimental and theoretical results, however, 
it is the quantity E {Fig. 74) which is re- 
quired. This is connected with R^ by the 
expression Rj^ = R(1 2L()Cw^). 

The capacity of the coil will, in general, 
have dielectric hysteresis, which will still 
further increase the effective resistance of the 
coil. 

This will depend almost entirely on the 
nature of the insulation on the wire and on the 
support or frame on which the coil is wound. 

No very accurate estimation can be formed 
of the actual loss involved, but it will be 
probably represented by some quantity rather 
less than the actual power factor of the dielec- 
tric immediately surrounding the wire. If a 
power factor for the coil capacity is assumed, 
then the equivalent shunt resistance “ ^ ” can 
be calculated from the relation cos </> = l/^vcw. 
This shunt being considered as across the 
terminals of the coil will cause an increase in 
effective resistance, given approximately by 
AR=L2a;Y«s. For a coil of 1 millih. with self- 
capacity of 10 (jLfjtF, having a power factor of 
2 per cent, the value of AR becomes 0-2 ohm 
at a frequency corresponding to w = 10®. 
Substituting for s we find 

AR = cos <p. 
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(iii.) Resistance . — Tke resistance of an in- 
ductive coil is dependent on the nature of the 
wire or cable of which it is wound, and the 
disposition of the turns to one another and to 
the whole winding, i.e. it is a function of the 
general magnetic field acting on every part 
of the wire. In addition to these pure eddy- 
current effects there may be circulating 
currents, in the case of stranded wire coils, 
owing to non-similarity of any strand to every 
other strand in regard to resistance, self and 
mutual inductance. There are then the effects 
due to self-capacity, true leakage, and dielectric 
loss. All these effects combine to produce 
increase in the resistance of a coil. A consider- 
able amount of work has been done on the 
experimental side with a view to elucidating 
the various effects and to obtaining empirical 
laws connecting the effective resistance with 
the various factors. 

Theoretical formulas have been evolved by 
various workers in this field, and fair agree- 
ment is obtained between these and tbie 
experimental results in the case of straight 
wires and long solenoids ; more work is 
necessary before the agreement between 
formulae and experimental results on short 
solenoids, flat coils, and overwound coils is 
established. 

The formula for straight round solid wires based 
on Maxwell’s theory and reduced by Kelvin (9) to 
the form involving “ her ” and “ bei ” functions 
becomes 

Rft q ber q bei^ q - heig beri q 
Rq 2’ (ber' g')‘'^-p(bei' ' 

where q = Trd{ \/ 2fm/p), 

diameter of wire in cm., 

/3s= resist! vity-absolute cm. units =>10"® ohm 
(for copper at 16° C. = 1700), 
ns-frequenoy (- per second) ; 

her' and bei' are differential coefficients of ber and 
bei functions. 

f q^ q^ 

ber 1 - ■+■2242628^ 

«« 

bei O' “ 22420a +®tc. 

These functions have been tabulated, and a short 
table {Fig. 75) is given below, l^or higher values 
of q (greater than 20) the simplified formula is 
sufficiently accurate : 



Those formulae are for a simple periodic sine wave 
of current. For damped waves of logarithmic 
decrement 8 a correction term, must be applied to 
the values determined by the previous formulae. 

This (10), for largo values of “ g*,” becomes 

where and 

2t 


For practically all values of 5 likely to be met with 
the expression reduces to 


R 

-JL for straight round solid wires 
^0 for various values of q 


q 

R. 

Ro 

q 

R« 

Ro 

00 

l-OOOo 

4*5 

1*862 

0*5 

I'OOOa 

50 

2-043 

10 

1*005 

5*5 

2*219 

1*5 

1*026 

6*0 

2*394 

20 

1*078 

80 

3*094 

2*5 

1*175 

10*0 

3*799 

3*0 

1*313 

15*0 

5*562 

3-5 

1*493 

20*0 

7*328 

40 

1*678 

50*0 

17*93 


Fia. 75. — Effective Resistance of Bound 
Straight Wires. 


In the case of coils of solid wire a few formulae 
are available. Sommerftld (11) treats the case of a 
long solenoid of wire of rectangular section with 
insulation of negligible thickness. 

His results give, for the ratio (effective) of the 
straight wire to Rg (efl:ective) when coiled up, the 
value R2 /Bi>=« 3‘54 for very high frequencies. This 
ratio is, however, known to be much too large from 
experimental evidence, being, in fact, about twice 
the probable true ratio. 

Cohen (12) and Wien (13) have examined the 
same case as Sommerfeld, and have obtained 
theoretically a formula which may be reduced to 

~-l+4-8NV./ . (Fleming) 

R0 V (T 

where B"=» effective resistance of solenoid at fre"- 
quenoy n, 

and lio* direct current resistance, 

N « turns per cm., 

aJ«sido of square section wire, 

<r= resistivity. 

Nicholson (14) and Lenzs (16) have also contributed 
theoretical discussions on solenoids of solid wire. 

The advantages of stranding the wires used 
for radio -frequency work were first pointed 
out by Dolezalek (16). Since then much 
mathematical and eacperimental work has 
been done on straight and coiled stranded 
wires ; in particular, mathematical formulae 
have been developed by Msller (17) for straight 
and coiled stranded cable. Howe (18) has 
also contributed on the theoretical and 
experimental side for stranded and solid 
straight wires and solenoids. 

On the experimental side much work has 
been done by R. Lindemann (19) on all 
cases — also by Black (20), using calorimetric 
methods, as have also L. W. Austin (21) and 
Fleming (22). 
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feegarding the comparison of solid with 
stranded wire coils each at various frecLuenoies, 
one important fact, which has been established 
both experimentally and later theoretically, 
is indicated in Fig. 76. In this diagram curve 
^ A represents the 

straMeds^y^ change in ratio 

3 ^ of RJRo plotted 

against 

2 — — ^ = frequency). 

^-1 Over a very 

0 1 range the 

^ , law is a straight 

0 7o‘'® liue. Curve B 

Pio. 76. — Comparison of Solid represents the 
and Stranded Wire Coils. case or 

a coil I 
similar with regard to size, pitch of wire, 3 
and direct- current resistance. From this 
it is seen that, although at moderate ||||| 
frequencies the stranded wire coil has |||jl 
the advantage, at high frequencies the 
position is reversed so that the solid ^ 
wire coil is the better. ^ 

One of the great virtues of inductance 
coils wound with stranded wire is in- 
variability of inductance with frequency. 

The linearity of the law connecting 
resistance ratio with (frequency) ^ is 
also of considerable value in decrement 
measurements and other radio-frequency 
resistance measurements. 


Pio. 76. — Comparison of Solid 
and Stranded Wire Coils. 


to about 1 millih. single-layer cylindrical coils 
of stranded wire are suitable. For the 
highest - class inductances the wire may be 
wound in a screw-cut track on ebonite tubing ; 
the pitch of the winding should be rather larger 
than the diameter of the wire. For coils to 
be used at very high frequencies the pitch 
of .winding may be considerably greater than 
the diameter of wire; this will result in an 
appreciable reduction of effective resistance. 
The terminals should be small and mounted 
some distance away from the field of the coil. 
For this reason it is convenient to mount the 
smaller coils on a strip of ebonite, say, 20 cm. 
long with the terminals at the end as in Fig. 77, 





Various forms of stranding are em- Fi&. 77. — Group of Standard Single-layer Coils. 


ployed ; a common type is to multiply 
the strand wires in threes. The total number 
of strands in a cable is then some power of 
three ; thus, a 27-strand cable would have 
three main stranded bundles each consisting 
of three, three wire bundles also twisted 
together. By tliis means every wire occupies 
in turn every part of the cross-section of the 
cable and every wire is exactly similar to every 
other wire. Usually the separation of the 
single wires obtained by using double silk 
covering on each results in a lowering of 
the effective resistance below that which would 
result if the strands were closer. 

For detailed information regarding the 
many measurements which have been made 
on straight, solid, and stranded wires, also 
single-layer solenoids and short coils of both 
solid and stranded cable, the following addi- 
tional original papers should be consulted 
(23-28). The outlines of some of the methods 
employed are described in the section on 
measurements of resistance. 

§ (33) Design of Inductances. — Confining 
the attention to inductances used for measuring 
purposes, these are, of course, essential for 
wavemeters and as standards of comparison 
for measurement on other inductances and 
condensers. 

(i.) Single-lay&r Coils . — For inductances up 


showing a group of such coils. The coil will 
then also be removed a convenient distance 
from the condenser or other parts of any 
circuit in which it is introduced. The effective 
capacity will be increased by about 3 /iyaF by 
the parallel leads to the terminals. 

(ii.) Disc Coils . — For many purposes disc- 
shaped coils are preferable to the cylindrical 
type, because closer coupling can be obtained 
(as sometimes necessary in valve oscillatory 
circuits). They pack more compactly also, 
and can be wound with many turns on special 
machines by a wave-winding principle which 
produces a disc-shaped coil of any desired 
numbey of turns. The coil so wound is self- 
supporting, has spaced windings (if desired), 
and forms quite a permanent unit. The 
effective capacity in of such coils is of 
the order of the mean diarneter in cm. of the 
coil. Formulae are not at present available 
for the inductance of such coils, but it is 
probable that the formula for disc-shaped 
coils of ordinary type and of rectangular 
section will give a sufficient approximation. 
Types of ffisc coils are shown in Fig. 78. 

(iii.) Many -layer Coils . — ^When the induct- 
ance becomes greater than 1 or 2 millihenries 
the single-layer coils become rather large and 
are not so efficient as regards length of wire 
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for a given inductiance as overwound coils. 
One guiding principle for such coils is, that no 
considerable fraction of the total voltage on 
the coil should be possible between any 



I’m. 78. — ^Disc Coils, 



FlO. 79 . — Standard Over- 
wound Coil with Slice 
Winding (N.P.L.). (Photo- 
graph from original.) 


adjacent turns. Coils with long cylindrical 
layers on top of one another are thus excluded. 
The type most satisfactory from the point 
of view of small 
capacity, small de- 
crement, and per- 
manence appears to 
be a cylindrical or 
polygonal coil 
wound in slices. 
Mgs. 79 and 80 
show two such 
types, one made 
at the National 
Physical Labora- 
tory and the other 
at the Bureau of 
Standards, Wash- 
ington. The simi- 
larity of these independently designed coils 
is striking. 

The framework is a built-up, twelve-sided, 
skeleton ebon- 
ite bobbin with 
radial support- 
ing combs. The 
winding is 
carried out by 
filling the first 
slot in the 
combs with the 
requisite num- 
ber of turns 
(say 8 or 10). 
Slot No, 2 is 
Fig. 80, — Standard Overwound now similarly 
Coil with Slice Winding (Bureau wound and so 
of Standards). CBeproduced ... .. 

from book.) until the 

whole length 

along the bobbin has been filled. 

Strictly speaking, it would be better if the 
wires in any one slice were spaced so that 
each wire occupied a square of, say, twice its 
diameter. The gain would, however, not he 
very great, since at the rather long wave- 
lengths at which such coils are required the 



effective resistance is only about 1*5 times R^j 
and very considerable part of this rise is due 
to the simple skin effect and cannot be 
reduced by any means in a given stranded 
wire. 

Such coils are very permanent, the main 
insulation is air, the selfrcapacity is quite 
small (about 9 ju,ju'F in the case of the coil 
shown in Fig. 79) ; the effective resistance 
low, increasing fairly accurately as the 
square of the frequency over the working 
range. Such coils are naturally rather costly 
and bulky. For more compact and cheaper 
coils of large inductance the disc -shaped, 
zigzag - spaced wound coils are quite good, 
and may for many purposes be wound with 
solid wire of, say, 0-4 mm. diameter. 

The self-capacity of such coils having a 
mean diameter of 10 cm. is about 20 jujllF. 

A many-layered cylindrical coil can be 
wound with “ banked ” turns as in Fig. 81, 



Fig. 81. — ^Banked Winding for Overwound Coils. 


which illustrates a three - layered coil. In 
some coils of this type the wires are further 
held in position by shellacking the whole coil. 
This, however, cannot be considered good, 
owing to the large increase in capacity and 
the variableness introduced by the moisture- 
absorbing shellac. 

§ (34) Variable Induct ances. — These have 
been made successfully for use at radio 
frequencies by Lorentz. One such is shown 
in Fig. 82. The 
effective capacity of 
such self - inducto- 
meters does not vary 
greatly with setting, 
but the effective 
resistance is, of 
course, much larger 
at low readings than 
would be the case 
with a suitably de- 
signed fixed induct- 
ance. They are of 
use in carrying out rapid measurements on 
fixed condensers at radio frequencies, since 
the replacement of the condenser with a 
variable air condenser is avoided. 

§ (35) Inductances with Tafhngs. — These 
are sometimes used on ordinary wavemeters 
and heterodyne sets. Unless cheapness is 
the main consideration it cannot be considered 
good practice. Experiments made on such 
coils have shown that the effective capacity 



Fig. 82. — lorentz Variable 
Self-inductance. 
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in very roughly iuTersely proportional to the 
inductance up to the point tapped off, so that 
the correction term LOw® is nearly constant. 
Since this term is governed hy the inductance 
of the whole coil, the correction becomes very 
large at the higher values of cd for which the 
emallest section of the coil is intended. A 
large increase in ©ifeotive resistance also 
results from the attachment of a “ dead ” 
end coil having large mutual inductance to 
the section. 

§ (36) InUXTCTANOEIS foe OENBKATINa OlE- 
OOTTS. — ^For a valve generating circuit in 
oonneetion with measurements, it is generally 
satisfactoi^ to use disc coils and mica or oil con- 
densers. In calorimetrio measurements, how- 
ever, where considerable current is required, 
it is necessary to provide for dissipation of 
heat in the generating circuit. The usual 
type of compact disc coil is not low enough 
m elteotive resistance when, for instance* 10 
amperes is being produced. 

A suitahle type of coil for this purpose 
consists of a disc spiral of copper tape similar 
to lightning conductor. The turns may be 
from 6 to 10 mm. pitch. Such a coil, having 
a self-inductance of several microhenries, is 
shown in J^ig. 83, 
The copper has 
a cross - section of 
16 mm. X 0‘8 mm. 
Such a coil will just 
become warm when 
carrying a current 
of 20 amperes at a 
wave-length of 600 
metres. 

For large wave- 
lengths (3000 metres 
and upwards) it is 
generally necessary 
to have an induct- 
ance of at least 1 millih. This value cannot 
be very readily obtained by the flat strip 
spiral. A suitable coil for this purpose is a 
hank of vulcanised, rubber-braided electric 
light cable of, say, No. 16 S.W.G. wire. The 
spacing of the ■mres is a great advantage 
secured by the thick insulation on such cable, 
and very considerably lessens the effective 
resistance. 

Both the above types of inductance may be 
used also with spark and arc generating outfits. 

§ (37) MBAStlEBMIUNT OF SELF-IKUTTOTANOB 
AT Radio Frbqtjenoies. — The most generally 
useful method of accurately measuring the 
efl<M!tive pur© inductance of a coil is to form 
an oscillatory circuit by means of a standard 
calibrated variable condenser and current- 
measuring device of known or negligible self- 
inductance (a heater with thormoj unctions has 
negligible inductance for all but the smallest 
coils). 



Fia, 88. — Flat Inductance 
Hplral of Copper Tape. 


Source 




n 
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Circult for Measure- 
ment of Effeetivc Pure Bclf- 
inductance of a Coil, 


The circuit and a standard wavemeter are 
each loosely coupled to a radio - frequency 
source the frequency of which can be varied. 
The method is shown in Fig. 84; circuit I 
is the wavemeter and circuit II contains the 
coil being measured. Resonance is obtained 
in the two circuits. 

Wave-length is 
determined from 
readings of the 
condenser in cir- 
cuit I and Og is 
observed in II. 

Several observa- 
tions are taken at 
various values of 

ave-iength. Cg 
is then plotted 
against X^. In general a stmight or nearly 
straight sloping line will result. If this line 
usually outs the axis of C in A{Fig. 85), then AO 
is negative and corresponds to c the self-caiiacity 
of the coil. The slop© of the line measured by 
BN/AN gives \^/c or hem^e L the effect- 

ive self -inductance is equal to PN/3*563AN. 
The coils on the wavemeter should ho so chosen 
that the condenser reading Cj on the wave- 
meter is in the upper part of the scale so as 
to get as great accuracy as possible. 

If the line is quit© 
straight and the value 
of c is small, the coil 
may be presumed to be 
a good one so far as in- 
duotance is oonoemed. 

If very great accuracy 
is desired, the effective 
pur© inductance may 
be obtained from the 
observations by the method of least squares 
in the same way as the determination of the 
self-capacity. The expression for inducteno© 
(29) is 

^■™a-653[a2Cn"*“:i:(WXjU' 









S- 88a AN } 


0 — H 


Pm. 8f>. — Appertaining 
to Fig, 84. 


The apparent inductanoo can, of course, be 
obtained from one observation. It is c<ivial to 
but if separation of i)ure imluct- 
ance and self-capacity is dcsinMl, i.hen the 
least number of observations is two. 

Variations on this method (um, of (‘ouiw’i, 
be made if desired. It is not osscmtial, for 
instance, to use a separate (iondenser foi* the 
unknown coil. The wavetnetcr condcumer may 
be used, adopting the method of substitution. 
In any case, the quantity measurc^d by the 
slope of the line will bo the total olbnUive 
pure inductance of the circuit. (Correction for 
the rest of the circuit containing the (H>il must 
be made. This residual self-induc.taruui can, 
of course, be very easily measured by carrying 
out observations on a standard coil of known 
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inductance. The residual inductance of the 
circuit is then obtained by difference. 

The harmonic method may also be used 
with good accuracy to determine effective 
pure inductance. 

If a source is chosen having harmonics 
(heterodyne for example), then taking readings 
Cl and C2 on the condenser at wave-lengths 
Xi and X2, where Xi=2X2 (first harmonic), then 
we have 

L(Ci + c)=4L(C,+ o)=§^, 

whence 

It is then only necessary to measure Xi on 
the standard wavemeter. As previously men- 
tioned in the capacity section, c is also 
determined from the expression 

4C2-C1 
c 

§ (38) Mutual Induotanob at Radio 
Fruqubnoibs, Measurement of. — Mutual 
inductance between conductors occurs when- 
ever a magnetic flux produced by a variable 
current in one conductor is linked with a 
second conductor. 

Such mutual inductance exists in connection 
with nearly every circuit used at radio fre- 
quencies. This property is dealt with here 
from the point of view of measurement. In 
many cases the mutual inductance between 
two coils can be measured with considerable 
accuracy. If, for example, the mutual coupling 
is large compared with that due to capacity, 
then a measurement at telephonic frequency 
against a calibrated variable low reading 
mutual inductometer will suffice. 

Another method is to measure the self- 
inductance of the two coils in series. Two 
measurements are made. If AB are the ends 
of one coil and CD the ends of the other coil, 
then with A connected to 0 the effective 
self -inductance between B and D is measured. 

A is now connected to D, and the inductance 
with B and C as terminals is measured ; calling 
these two inductances and Lg, we have 

L3.-L2=4M. 

In deducing M by the above method the 
effective pure inductances must be measured, 
with the coils separated, by the sloping straight 
lines obtained by plotting X^ against C readings. 

If the mutual inductance is very small 
comi)arod to the above method is not 
very accurate, because of capacity coupling 
altering the apparent mutual inductance. 
The mutual coefficient can be measured 
approximately by observing the resonant 
current in one circuit produced by a known 
current in the other circuit. If Ij, 1 ^ ,.eg., w, 
and R2 stand for the usual quantities, Rg 


being the effective resistance of the secondary 
circuit, then 

E — 12 res. • R2 ~ IjM^CO, 

rea.R2 

IlW 

This, however, includes any small- capacity 
coupling between the inductances or other 
parts of the two circuits, and gives what may 
be termed the equivalent effective mutual 
inductance. 

Further information regarding methods of measur- 
ing the coupling coefficient and mutual inductance 
of coils and circuits may be obtained from tho 
following papers : 

F- Ludewig, “An Arrangement for the Direct 
Measurement of the Coefficient of Coupling of 
Oscillatory Circuits,” Phys. ZeiL, 1912, xiii. 460 ; 
Jahr, d. D. TeU 1913, vii, 6. 

P. Kooh, “ Measurement of Mutual Inductance,” 
Jahr, d. D. Tel, 1912-13, vi. 113. 

F, Kiebitz, “ Measurement of Coupling Co- 
efficients and Self -inductance,” Verh, Deut. Phys. 
Oes., 1913, XV. 1240 ; Ann. d. Phys., 1913 (4), xl. 161. 

VI. Decrement and Effective Resistance 

§ ( 39 ) Damping Decrement and Effective 
Resistance Measurements. — Measurements 
of decrement and effective resistance are 
amongst the most important of all radio 
measurements ; they are also measurements 
demanding much skill and many precautions 
if accuracy is desired. 

Mathematically, damping decrement, as 
applied to oscillatory circuits, may ho inter- 
preted as a coefficient of the decay of ampli- 
tude of successive oscillations. It is usually 
expressed as the logarithm of the ratio of 
two successive maxima in the same direction 
on the curve connecting current or voltage 
with time. In some books and papers the 
logarithm refers to the half-period and not the 
complete oscillation. Throughout the present 
article logarithmic decrement = 5 =log<,(Ai/A2). 
(See Fig. 86 , in which the curve represents 



Fig. 86. — Dami)ed Oscillation. 


a decaying oscillation.) It is seen, therefore, 
that decrement is a term to be applied to 
a complete oscillatory system. Strictly 
speaking, tho term should be limited to 
such use and not applied to an inductance, 
condenser, or other part of a oirouit as is 
commonly done. In many cases it is, however, 
convenient to work in terms of the equivalent 
decrements of the various parts of a circuit. 
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The electrioai quantity corresponding to 
damping in actual circuits is, of course, 
effective resistance. This quantity can quite 
rightly be split up and associated with the 
various parts of the circuit. In general in 
the present article the word decrement will be 
reserved for use in connection with circuits ; 
in dealing with condensers and inductances 
effective resistance will be spoken of. The 
relations between decrement and effective 
resistance are, of course, quite simple, and 
either quantity can be expressed in terms of 
the other. 

§ (40) Damping Relations in a Simple 
Oscillatory Circuit, — The fundamental 
equation for an oscillatory circuit on which 
no external electromotive force operates is 

assuming the quantities L, R, and C to be 
independent of i and t, the solution for small 
values of R becomes 


sinwi, 

where is the initial current amplitude, i the 
current at any instant, and a the damping 
factor. 

If the oscillations are started by the sudden 
closure of the circuit at the instant when C 
has a voltage Vq, then 


and 


IjjSwCV'o, a: 


■'m 


E 

'■m 


The expression for the current at any instant 
in terms of the constants of the circuit becomes 


V: 


rf 


t 


The ratio of one maximum of current to the 
corresponding one in the next cycle is therefore 

I^e-(R/2L).< 


where 

Thus the ratio is 


27r 


T=~ 


gWi* 

Hence the logarithmic decrement =5 is given 
by 

. R 

0 =7r-ir. 

(oL 

Fully expressed, we have therefore 




, § (41). (i.) Damping and Frequency Factors 
m Coupled ChVctito.— The fundamental equa- 
tions for two coupled circuits are 




r di^ 


+ M|i+R,4 + 



These equations have been investigated by 
a number of workers. For details of the 
analytical methods employed and the assump- 
tions made in order to arrive at a solution, 
the following original papers should be con- 
sulted : VI. (1 to 7). The results for particular 
oases of interest are clearly set out in Dr. 
Eccles’ Handbook of Radio Formulae and Data. 
Using the notation given there, we have 
oscillatory currents of two frequencies and two 
damping coefficients. 

Case (a). Circuits having different free 
frequencies when separated. 

Coupling small <10 per cent and gilg^>l'6. 


B =6i+ 

L {9i-gtr J 

where = + 

F> FiJ B and Bj_ are the two angular 
velocities and damping coefficients respectively 
of the combined circuits. 


fife = 02^ + 622 


P=27r7?, B=^5, 

1 

p m winch 
?! 


and 


M 

, also k--~Yr , • 

02-21- 


Case (6). Circuits having the same free 
frequency when separated. 


Wo = 


1 


VLiOi 

when the coupling is not too small 
From the above 


( 5 . 
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(ii.) Boot Mean Square Currents in the 
Secondary of Coupled Oscillatory Circuits with 
regard to Decrement — When, the oscillations 
are maintained, either as successive trains 
of damped oscillations or as persistent sinoidal 
currents, the following are the most useful 
equations from the point of view of measure- 
ments. 

Case (a). Sine wave impressed electromotive 
force 

r-_. E 

where angular velocity of applied electro- 
motive force, 

1 


For I 2 at resonance this of course reduces 
to Igres. = E/R 2 - For the resonance curve we 
have 

la „ ^ ^ , 

^2 res. \/l 4- (i - ^ 


5 = 2.(l-.gy j 


When Cg is varied this is equivalent to 


^2 res. — C2' 

, "c;" ■; 


“ -2- j 

•»*2res. 


Three typical curves are given in Fig. 87. 



7 ^ 


^=0-8 



IS 



The equations developed by Bjerknes (1) 
for the secondary currents in such circuits 
are ; 

(i.) For the two circuits in resonance 

where N = number of spark trains per second, 
Efl = maximum amplitude of impressed electro- 
motive force. 

(ii.) If the secondary circuit is detuned so 
that its free period is Wg* have, for the 

ratio of Ig at resonance to the value when the 
circuit is detuned, an equation which, when 
arranged to give 5^ -f 8 ^, beco«nes 


5i+ 52 = 27r 




0'6 rin 1-0 1-5 2-0 


FIG. 87.— llesonance Curves for Various Degrees of 
Damping. 

This is the formula for calculating 5 from 
the reactance variation of the secondary 
circuit. 8 is of course always to be taken as 
positive. 

If the resistance R 2 of the secondary circuit 
is varied we have 

s=^L!s, 


where A5 is the equivalent increment of 
decrement due to added resistance Kg'. 

1^= resonance current before adding resistance, 
= resonance current after adding resistance 

R2'- 

Case (b). Coupled circuit in which damped 
trains of waves are generated in the primary. 


If the resonance curve of Ig and \ is plotted, 
it may be shown that the locus of the middle 
points of chords parallel to the axis of Xg is a 
rectangular hyperbola (Fig. 88). It results 
that 

/ “Mj® 

oi+^a-rv J-z — ryi’ 

Aq y J-2 res. J-2 

where a —Xo - Xj, and 6 = Xg - X©* 

If resistance R2' is added in the secondary 
circuit, we have, for the ratio of resonance 
currents before and after adding R2^ the 
expression 

^ +5 +■ ASg) 

I?” 

where = 2T^ ~ ^w^’BizOn. 

If, therefore, 5^ ~t- 82 is first determined by the 
equation above, its , , 

value may be inserted jL - .1 m. 

in equation connect- l\ 

ing lo’^ and Ii^, thus /j \ 

enabling the separate I 2 /-I-l Xla 

values of and Sg to A \ 

be determined. / | I 

Case (c). Impulse 1 1 

Excitation . — In this X^X^X^ ~ 

case the excitation 

IS in the form of Eesonance Curve, 
an electrical impulse 

given to the secondary circuit, which therefore 
oscillates freely. 

Quenched - spark oscillatory systems and 
some buzzer circuits are of this nature. 

The reactance - variation method is not 
available in this case, sine© the frequency is 
determined chiefly by the electrical constants 
of the secondary circuit. 

2 X 
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Ry varying resistance in the secondary, the 

equation for I becomes 

RI2 = (E + AR)Ii2. 

^i-ssiimption that the energy is equal 
to jg therefore the same in the two 

oases, we then have 

R=(AR)piJ^, 

while S = ASpiL-^. 

If AB is variable it can be so adjusted that 
the deflection, on an instrument whose 
readings are proportional to l\ is reduced to 
one-half by insertion of AB. Under these 
conditions B=:AB. 

It is rare, however, that the above conditions 
hold in practice, since the secondary circuit 
IS not free during the whole of the time. 
lJuring the time that the primary circuit is 
closed the case reverts to (6) that of two 
coupled circuits both having damping. 

In all the equations whereby decrements 
are determined from the resonance curve the 
following assumptions are made ; 

ojg is not very different from 
(^1 + ^ 2 )^ is small compared to 

Except where specially stated, the coupling 
must be loose. 

§ (42) Appaeatus for Decrement and 
Besistanoe Measurement.— -In addition to 
a simple wavemeter, the apparatus required 
for decrement measurement is a calibrated 
current indicator, also some standard resist- 
ances of suitable type and (desirably) a small 
accurately calibrated auxiliary condenser in 
screened case. 

(i.) R&sista/YicQ Coils . — Bor measurement of 
effective resistance of coils a few standard 
coils of known effective resistance at various 
frequencies are very valuable for use in sub- 
stitution methods. 

Besistanoes should be of fine wire and short. 
Boxes or pots containing decade resistances 
may also be used, provided the wires are fine 
and short. For the most accurate measure- 
ments, resistance in the circuit may be changed 
without changing inductance or induced 
electromotive force by substituting a length 
of manganin or other high - resistance wire 
for an exactly similar and similarly disposed 
copper wire. Besistance over 100 ohms is 
seldom required in any measurements of 
decrement. Up to this limit wires only 20 or 
30 cm, long can be used. If any single loop 
of wire is not more than 10 ohms resistance 
no error due to capacity of the ends or 
terminals will result ; loops should be in series 
for larger resistances. It might not be safe, 
for instance, to have a resistance of 100 ohms 


I in a single loop. At the Bureau of Standards 
I short wires (6 cm.) up to 40 ohms are used 
mounted in glass tubes. 

The current measurement may be made by 
any of the devices described in the section 
on current measurement (III.) suitable for 
small currents (10 to 100 milliamperes). 

For measurements by calorimetric methods 
much larger currents have to be used (1 to 10 
amperes), and either hot-wire or strip instru- 
ments or current transformers are suitable for 
measuring the current. In using direct-read- 
ing, hot-wire instruments an advantage is 
that they can he immediately switched on to 
direct current and calibrated at the deflection 
used, thus eliminating all zero errors, creep, 
etc. 

A small screened condenser having a range 
and accurately calibrated is very 
useful for making small accurately known 
changes in capacity when applying the re- 
actance variation method of measurement of 
decrement. 

(ii.) Precautions when measuring Decrement 
or Resistance (8). — It is most important when 
varying the measuring circuit to arrange so 
as not to vary the net total induced E.M.P. 
during the observations. For this reason the 
observer should stand in the same position 
throughout or, better, keep far away when 
taking readings. For the same reason the 
resistance to be added should be connected 
in the earthed or screened side of the condenser 
as should also be the current-measuring device. 
If a small auxiliary condenser is used, its 
screen-connected terminal will of course bo 
connected to the similar terminal on the main 
condenser. When any change in resistance 
has been made the resonance may be affected ; 
the observations should be made to test this, 
and the resonance restored if necessary. 

During and after a series of observations a 
check should he kept on the constancy of 
frequency of the source by observing that the 
resonance condition is preserved for a par- 
ticular condition of the measuring circuit 
at the beginning and end of a series of 
observations. 


of primary current. There may be consider- 
able slow drift of current in the sources with 
time. When an observation has been made 
and then a change effected in the circuit for 
purposes of measuring, the circuit should be 
restomd to its original condition to see that 
no drift of frequency or current is occurring. 

Measurements by means of calorimetrio 
methods are difficult and the technique must 
he learned for each special method employed 
VI^9 observations. (8ee also Kef. 

§ (43) Instruments for Direct Measure- 
MENT OF Decrement. — A few decremetera 
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have been devised enabling direct readings of 
decrement to be obtained. 

(i.) Kolster Decremeter (10). — The principle 
of this decremeter consists in constructing a 
variable condenser having such shaped moving 
plates that the absolute change in capacity 
due to a small angular displacement from 
any particular reading shall be proportional 
to the capacity at that reading. A subsidiary 
scale is rotated through gearing from the 
condenser spindle. This scale is a uniform 
one calibrated directly in decrements ; it is 
held friction-tight on its mounting, so that it 
can be set to zero against a fixed index for 
any resonance position of the condenser. If 
now the condenser is turned from resonance 
through such angle that a current-indicating 
instrument reads some pre-chosen fraction of 
the resonance deflection, the decremeter scale 
will now read 5^ or di -1- 8^ directly. 

For semicircular fixed plates with a semi- 
circular opening of radius fg for the spindle 
of the moving plates the equation to the 

moving plates is 

r = V 2Co«e^^ + ^2^. 

Cq is the capacity when ^=0. If this is a 
chosen quantity, and r for either 0 = 0 or 0 = ISO 
is fixed, the condenser is determined from the 
equation C^, = 0€®^, and 

^ — Iso * 

In an actual instrument it is convenient to 
work so that = equation for 

decrement then reduces to 

OiT O2 —-TT ^ • 

This gives for the decremeter scale the law 
A6 = di-6 tm. ™ A log 


For a great many purposes the scale 
represented by this equation would be far 



Pk}. 89. — ^Kolster Decremeter. 


too closed up to give accurate readings of 
-t- 52- 

In the instrument, as indicated in Fig. S9, 
the decrement scale is geared up by means 


of toothed wheels as indicated. The shape of 
the movable plates is also shown. 

(ii.) Marconi Decr&meter (11). — This instru- 
ment is described in Fleming’s Principles of 
Electric 'Warn Telegraphy. Referring to the 
diagram {Fig. 90), AB is the inductance of a 



wavemeter, and is in the form of a uniformly 
wound, long, straight spiral. Any potential 
difference between A and a slider D may be 
picked o£E and applied to a rectifier and tele- 
phone. By finding the positions of I) for 
maximum audibility for various values of 
C and plotting 1/AD against C, a resonance 
curve is obtained from which the decrement 
may be found from the Bjerknes formula. 

For this purpose an extra inductance Lg of 
known value can be thrown into the circuit 
by opening switch T, thereby altering the free 
period of the decremeter by about 4 per cent. 
The procedure is to tap off a fixed number of 
turns (32) on AB and observe the loudness 
of sound produced in the telephone, with 
switch T inserting the inductance Lg in the 
previously tuned circuit. The same loudness 
is then obtained by adjusting D to the smaller 
number n of turns necessary when L 2 is out 
out and the wavemeter is in resonance. 

The exi:)re8sion for -H becomes 

0 - 04 ^ (32/n^' 

A decrement meter has also boon described 
by P. Ludewig.^ 

§ (44) Methods of Measuebmbnt op 
Deorpment and Eppeotive Resistanob.— 
The principal methods of making these 
measurements may be classed under five 
headings as follows : 

(i.) Oalorio methods. 

(ii.) Substitxition method. 

(iii.) Reactance variation method. 

(iv.) Resistance variation method. 

(v.) Delineation of decay curve. 

Of these methods (i.) may be regarded as 
absolute or semi-absolute, but is only applic- 
able, in general, to parts of a circuit and 
not to the whole of an oscillatory circuit. 

(i.) Caloric Method . — A very good example 
of this method is that devised by Fleming 

^ P. Ludewig, “ A Decremeter for Practical Dse 
in Wireless Telegraphy/’ Phys. Zeit., 1911, xii, 76S. 
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(VI, 12) for measurements on effective resist- 
ance of straight wires. Essentially the method 
consists in placing the circuit or appar- 
atus being measured in a vessel and measur- 
ing the heat produced when the known 
high-frequency current traverses it. In the 
actual measurements made by Dr. Fleming a 
null method was used. The wires or helices 
were in duplicate, each in its own tube. The 
tubes were closed, but communicated with one 
another by a narrow- bore tube having coloured 
water and an air- bubble to serve as an index. 
The scheme is shown in Fig. 91. A and B 



are the two main tubes and D the communicat- 
ing tube. The whole thus forms a diJfferential 
air thermometer. The procedure consisted in 
passing the radio-frequency current through 
the wire in one tube, whilst at the same time 
a direct current was passed through a similar 
wire in the other tube. A temperature balance 
is obtained by adjustment of Ib. From the 
known direct-current resistance of Rjj and 
current Ib the energy dissipated is known ; 
this energy is equal to that dissipated by the 
radio-frequency current I a in wire of unknown 
elBPective resistance Ra» so f^bat 

It is desirable to interchange tubes — i.e. place 
Ba in tube B and Rb in A — and repeat the 
measurements with radio-frequency current 
in Rb a-nd direct current in Ra as before. 

The apparatus can of course be modified 
to suit particular cases, i.e. various shapes of 
calorimeter may be used instead of the glass 
tubes. To avoid duplicating the coil, etc., 
being measured, a second set of observations 
may be made on the coil in the same enclosure, 
using direct current and merely using the B 
branch to preserve balance of the zero in the 
two oases. 

Other methods of measuring the temperature 
or rate of temperature rise are to observe 
quickly the direct-current resistance, on a 
Wheatstone bridge, of the circuit under test. 
This is done at intervals and a curve connecting 
direct- current resistance with time obtained. 

A similar set of observations is made 


with direct currents of various values. From 
these the equivalent direct current can be 
determined. The method has been used by 
H. Abraham (13). 

Calorimetric measurements have also been 
made by L. W. Austin ^ (14), who used dif- 
ferential oil calorimeters. The two calori- 
meters were closed vessels as nearly identical 
as possible. Two similar coils were wound, 
and one was placed in each vessel. The high- 
frequency current (measured by ammeter) 
was passed through one coil and direct current 
through the other coil. Therm oj unctions were 
immersed, one in each calorimeter, and they 
were connected in opposition to a sensitive 
galvanometer. The oil was kept slowly 
stirred during -the observations, which con- 
sisted in adjusting the direct current until 
no deflection of the galvanometer was obtained. 
The same conditions then hold as in the 
Fleming differential air thermometer. 

Thermo] unctions at various parts of the 
circuit may also be used, but care in interpret- 
ing the results is necessary, because the heat 
developed with direct current will be differently 
distributed along the coil from that developed 
by the radio-frequency current. 

Thermal measurements on coils have been 
made by T. P. Black (15), who compared spirals 
with straight wires, measuring the relative 
amounts of heat produced when the same 
radio-frequency current traversed both. 

Thermal methods are capable of consider- 
able accuracy and possess the advantage over 
other methods of measuring the localised 
resistance of part of a circuit that no 
assumptions are mad© regarding the rest of 
the circuit. They are, however, slow and 
laborious and require more or less specialised 
apparatus. 

(ii.) Substitution Method for MeasuremeMt of 
Effective Resistance . — As its name implies, this 
method consists in substituting, for the part 
of the circuit being measured, a similar part 
of known value. If, for example, the effective 
resistance of an inductance coil is required, 
resonance is obtained with the coil in circuit 
and the maximum current observed. The 
coil is now removed and a known standard 
coil (with series resistance if necessary) is 
inserted in its place, resonance is again estab- 
lished aud the current made the same as before 
by adjustment of the added resistance. It is 
not always possible or desirable to use continu- 
ously variable resistances in radio circuits, but 
by using two suitable resistances, and inter- 
polating, the resistance difference between the 
two coils may he determined. 

If small changes only in C are made, no 
considerable error due to this cause will arise 

^ Ann. der PhysiTc, 1906. xix. 157, (Jber den 
Widerstand von Spulen nir schnelle electrlsche 
Schwingungen.” 
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in the ease of an air condenser, but if large 
changes in C are made, the change in effective 
resistance of the condenser may vitiate the 
results. The method demands invariability 
of the induced electromotive force, so that 
separate inducing loops should be included in 
the circuit for this purpose. The possibility 
of variation of the effective coupling between 
the circuit and source, when replacing one 
piece of apparatus by another, constitutes 
one of the chief uncertainties of the method. 
When damped oscillations are used a correction 
will be necessary if does not eq^ual C^. 

In the case of measuring the effective resist- 
ance of a condenser, however, the method is 
probably as satisfactory as any other. The 
method simply consists in replacing the con- 
denser under test by a variable standard air 
condenser and resistance ; the added resistance, 
plus the small resistance of the standard 
condenser (if known), gives the effective resist- 
ance of the condenser being measured. The 
results apply equally to damped or undamped 
sources of oscillation. 

The method has been used for condenser loss 
measurements by L. W, Austin (16). 

A substitutioiM method which has been 
found satisfactory for measuring effective 
resistance of the order of 10,000 to 10® ohms, 

such as are re- 
source I I Soune I presented by 
I — — I grid leaks, 
anode resist- 
ances, and crys- 
tal rectifiers, 
consists in sub- 
stituting for 
the high resist- 
ance — con- 
nocted as 
shunt across 
the condenser 
— ■ its equiva- 
lent series re- 
sistance, as in 
Fig. 92. The 
current is made the same in Case B as it was 
in Case A, by adjustment of R. 

We then have 



Prcquencies. 






= c, I + J 


Og'— theoretical capacity in case B. 

In practically every case is large 

compared to unity ; the expressions then 
reduce to 

S=,v 7 ^.r~„ anclC/ = C,. 


The difference between 0^' and C 2 (obs.) gives 
the effective capacity of the shunt resistance S. 

The difficulty due to change in the induced 
electromotive force, when one part of a circuit 


is substituted for another, may be overcome 
by a combination of the substitution method 
and one of the other methods which determine 
the total effective resistance of a circuit. 

For example, in measuring effective resist- 
ance of a condenser, the condenser, shunted by 
a variable air condenser for purposes of tuning, 
forms part of a simple oscillatory circuit. 
The total resistance of this circuit is measured 
either by the resistance or reactance variation 
method. The unknown condenser is then 
removed and measurements of total resistance 
again made on the circuit, using a standard 
air condenser and the same frequency. The 
difference between the two values of total 


resistance so obtained gives the true effective 
resistance of the condenser under test on the 
assumption of perfection in the standard air 
condenser. 

(iii.) Reactance Variation Method for measur- 
ing Effective Resistance . — Tins method really 
measures the sharpness of resonance, which 
may be defined as the ratio wL/R or 1/RCw. 
The method consists in determining at least 
two points on the resonance curve correspond- 
ing to different currents in the circuit varied. 
The equation of the resonance curve is then 
applied to find either 5 or R, the decrement 
or total effective resistance respectively of 
the circuit. If damped oscillations are used 
in the source the value obtained for the decre- 
ment includes that of the source. Either 
inductance or capacity may be varied, hut, in 
general, capacity variation is used. A small 
screened condenser is very satisfactory for the 
purpose, since variations of its capacity will 
not affect the total electromotive force induced 
into the circuit from the source. There is 
an optimum amount of detuning depending 
on the law of deflection of the current instru- 
ment ; but, in general, if the deflection of the 
instrument is reduced from its maximum to 
one-half by change of (J, good accuracy is 
obtained. The iisual method is to observe 
two values C^ and C 2 , one on each side of 
corresponding to the same value Ig of current. 
In this case 


R = 


1 c,-0i / IT" ' 

■ CA' V 


On an instrument whose deflections are 
proportional to it is further convenient 
to make I^^ — 11^08.^* The expression then 
reduces to 

‘ “C^D7‘ 

Since the value of R thus determined is the 
total effective resistance of the whole circuit, 
it is necessary to know the resistance of all 
the parts of the circuit external to the part 
being measured. 

In some cases it is necessary to take account 
of the change, with frequency, in resistance 
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of th© leads. This can always be done by 
calculation from th© size of the wire and the 
frequency. Th© current-indicating instrument 
(heater, etc.) may, in general, be assumed to 
have resistance invariable with frequency. 
For most purposes also the standard air 
condenser can be assumed perfect. There is, 
however, some doubt regarding this ; it 
cannot be said that certainty in the knowledge 
of effective resistance of high-class air con- 
densers is established to a closer degree than 
perhaps 0*1 or 0*2 ohm in a condenser of 
1000 yUftE at radio frequencies of the order 
3 X 10®. Greater certainty is seldom required 
in ordinary radio measurements of effective 
resistance. 

In all these measurements the deduced value 
of I^ will be that of the effective resistance 
referred to the current actually flowing through 
the current-measuring instrument. If there are 
leads connecting the part being measured to 
th© rest of the circuit the effective resistance 
of it win be different according to the position 
of the ammeter. If the ammeter is at the far 
end of the leads their capacity will be thrown 
across the part under measurement and will 
alter its effective resistance. For an induct- 
ance the true effective resistance will be 
RirRi(l --2Lcw^), where Rj is the apparent 
radio - frequency resistance. If the coil is 
connected in any circuit by means of leads,, 
than, of course, the value Ri, as measured at 
th© distant ends of the leads from the coil, is 
th© effective resistance with regard to the 
circuit. 

The method requires great care in taking 
th© observaUons, since one is operating at the 
steep part of the resonance curve where very 
small changes in capacities to earth — the 
observer, etc. — will produce comparatively 
large changes in current. For this reason it is 
more accurate to make the small capacity 
change and then read the current from a 
distance. By trial and error the second value 
of capacity on th© other side of resonance to 
that for the first reading can be set for equal 
current, and then the maximum can be found 
by setting capacity to the mean of Cj. and C^. 

The reactance variation method of measuring 
effective resistance requires very loose coupling 
for its successful use. If the coupling is too 
tight there will be an appreciable change in 
the frequency of the oscillations in the source 
when the circuit under observation is detuned. 
The frequency will change in such a direc- 
tion that the true intervals ( 02 -Cre 8 .) and 
(Oj-M. - will be larger than the observed 
intervals, because the true Crea. point changes 
in a direction opposite to that in which the 
change in capacity is made. 

Testa for invariability of frequency should 
be made by means of a separate and loosely 
coupled wavemeter. 


(iv.) Resistance Variation Method . — This 
method is essentially different from th© 
reactance variation method in that, since 
resonance is maintained for all readings, a 
simplification results in deducing the value of 
effective resistance or decrement. 

The most consistent results are obtained 
by arranging th© circuit so that the added 
resistance and the ammeter are contiguous, 
and in the earthed lead (in the case of 
an aerial) or th© screen-connected terminal 
side of any oscillatory circuit that may be 
under measurement. 

The circuit is thus as shown in Fig. 93, in 
which R is the added known resistance. Th© 
measurement consists in obtaining resonance 
with no added resistance and with two or 
three values of resistance, such as 1, 2, 5, 
etc., ohms ; the resonance 
current is carefully ob- 
served in each case. In 
general, the residual in- 
ductance of the added 
resistance is so small that 
it is unnecessary to re- 
tune when changing B, 
but trial of this should 
be made. 

If added R is plotted 
against 1 /I a straight 
line should be obtained 
cutting the axis of R at 
a reading — for 1/1 = 0. 

R„ is then the required 
effective resistance of the circuit when the 
added resistance = zero. 

If the effective resistance of some particular 
part of the circuit is required a second set of 
observations may be taken with the part 
removed. The difference in total effective 
resistance measured in the two cases gives 
the resistance of the part desired. If this part 
represents the whole or nearly the whole of 
either the capacity or inductance of the circxiit 
this method cannot of course be carried out, 
since resonance cannot be preserved in both 
cases. 

For the greatest accuracy the added resist- 
ance may take the form of a short loop or 
straight high-resistance wire. Comparative 
readings are taken with a precisely similar 
copper wire disposed in the same way in the 
circuit, so that the total induced E.M.F. is 
the same in the two cases. 

If the current-measuring device gives read- 
ings proportional to P, then all calculations 
can be eliminated by adding such resistance 
as to reduce l 2 ^ deflection to one -quarter 
This method, however, requires a 
variable resistance, unless interpolation is 
used between two values of added R, giving 
deflections slightly greater and slightly less 
than one-quarter that due to Imax.- 



Fig. 93. — Resistance 
Variation Method of 
measuring Effective 
llesistance. 
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For general information on practical meas- 
urement of damping the following papers 
may be consulted (VI. 17 to 26). 

(v.) Decrement Measurements by Direct 
Delineation of the Curve of Ourrent—'lhe Braun 
cathode -ray oscillograph has been used to 
measure decrements of circuits, and particu- 
larly of spark - gaps, by photographing the 
actual damped oscillatory current resulting 
from discharging a condenser through a 
spark-gap and inductance (P. Braun (1)). 
The form of the resonance curve has also 
been directly demonstrated by E. Marx 
and F. Bonneitz (2), who obtained photo- 
graphs of resonance curves, using a Poulsen 
arc as source. 

The use of such an apparatus requires 
considerable skill and care in interpreting the 
results. It is one of the few methods at 
present available, however, for giving records 
from which information may be obtained 
regarding circuits whose decrement varies 
with current, such as spark-gaps, arcs, and 
inductances containing iron. For the special 
technique required in the use of cathode-ray 
tubes the original papers should be consulted 
(VI. 1 to 13). 

§ (4^5) Cathode-ray Tube. — A device of 
peculiar value for measurements and investiga- 
tions at radio frequencies is the cathode-ray 
tube. In its general form the tube is as 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 94. A long 
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bulb blown at one end of the tube contains a 
screen S coated with a fluorescent substance. 
At the other narrow part of the bulb are the 
cathode C and anode A respectively; this 
latter usually is of a hollow box or narrow- 
bore tube form, so that only a thin beam of 
electrons emerges. The beam may be kept 
from dispersing by an axial magnetic field 
due to a coil near C. The radio-frequency 
currents or potentials give rise to a magnetic 
or an electric field, as the case may be, in the 
portion of the path of the electrons at B. 
Boflections of the ray are thereby produced, 
causing the luminous spot to deviate and 
form an oscillatory band. If two deflecting 
forces of the same frequency be simul- 
taneously applied at right angles to one 
another a closed curve results on the screen. 
Prom the shape of this and the knowledge of 
the nature of one of the applied forces much 
information can be obtained regarding the 
other unknown force. 


By this means hysteresis loops for magnetic 
materials may be obtained, also the phase 
relations between current and voltage in 
various parts of a circuit. 

In such a tube as described above many 
thousands of volts are required to obtain the 
necessary electrons ; their velocity under these 
conditions is also extremely high. In some 
modern experiments cathode-ray tubes having 
a heated cathode have been used, (12) and 
(13). Such a tube with, at the same time, a 
very high vacuum enables a cathode beam to 
be obtained with a comparatively low voltage 
(400 to 1000). The velocity of the electrons 
is of course much lower. Two properties of 
the tube are thereby affected, (i.) the deflec- 
tions are produced with a much weaker 
magnetic or electric field. Tins in general is 
an advantage, (ii.) The time interval between 
the arrival of the electron at I) and at the 
screen is longer, and causes a phase displace- 
ment of the Lissajous or other figure on the 
screen. The shape of the figure is of course 
unaltered if the two fields act at the same 
region of the tube, but if there is an interval 
of several cm. between the two fields, then 
an alteration in the shape of the figure 
on the screen will result if the velocity is 
changed. 

This may be either an advantage or a 
disadvantage according to the investigation 
being undertaken. Experiments on such 
tubes have been made by E. Lubke and 0. 
Samson (12 and 13), who devised a point- by- 
point method of delineating radio-frequency 

Q ^Rotati ng Ra^/ 
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current or voltage curves. Such a tube is 
shown in Fig. 95. 

Some of the uses to which oathode-ray tubes 
may be put in connection with radio-frequency 
measurements (14) : 

Betermining harmonic ratios between radio- 
frequency currents (Lissajous figures). 

Obtaining hysteresis loops on magnetic 
materials at radio frequency. 

Belineating transient discharges, such as 
with spark-gaps and discontinuous currents 
as in arcs. 

Beterrnination of phase relations between 
currents or current and voltage in a circuit, 
also between these quantities in coupled 
circuits. 

Determination of wave shapes of current 
and voltage. 
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Batio of Electrical Units in the Elbotbo- 

STATIO AND ElEOTROMAGNETIO SySTBMS. 
The ratio of the unit of quantity in the 


electromagnetic system to the unit of 
quantity in the electrostatic system is an 
important constant, usually denoted by “ 

It is equal to the velocity of an electro- 
magnetic wave in free space. See 
Electrical Measurements,” § (6) ; “ Units 
of Electrical Measurement,” § (6). 

Rayleigh Balance, for absolute current 
measurement. See “ Electrical Measure- 
ments,” § (33). 

Rayleigh’s Method, for measuring the 
capacity of a condenser. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (60). 

Reactance : that part of the impedance of an 
alternating current circuit which does not 
contribute to the power dissipated. It is 
measured by Laj-(1/Kw), where L and K 
are the conductance and capacitance, w the 
pulsatanee of the circuit. See “ Inductance, 
The Measurement of,” § (3). 

Reactance Drop of Transformers : press- 
ure drop in transformers due to leakage 
flux. See “ Transformers, Static,” § (16). 
Receiver, Telephone, consideration of, as 
an element of a transmission circuit {i-e. 
as a transformer of electrical power into 
sound). See “ Telephony,” § (19). 
Electromagnetic. See ibid. § (17). 

Vibratory characteristics of. See ibid. 

§ (IS). 

Recording Instruments. See “ Direct Cur- 
rent Indicating Instruments,” § (21) ; 

“ Switchgear,” § (27). 

Refleotion in Telephone Circuits due 
to irregularities in the electrical constants 
of the line. See “ Telephony,” § (36), 
Registering Mechanism for Meters. See 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” § (28). 
Frictional effects in dials of. See ibid. 
§ (29). 

Specification of B.E.S.A. for. See ibid. 
§ (30). 

Regulation of Transformers : pressure 
drop due to load current losses. See 
'' Transformers, Static,” §§ (15), (17). 
Reiohsanstalt Pattern of Standard Low- 
rbsistanob Units. See “ Potentiometer 
System of Electrical Measurements,” § (13). 
Rejector, The : a device for increasing the 
selectivity of aerials, by arranging the 
. various impedances, so that only oscillations 
of a certain definite frequency pass through 
the receiving instruments. See “ Wireless 
Telegraphy Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus,” § (9). 

Relay: Non-polarised, for telegraphy. See 
“ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (5). 
Polarised, for telegraphy. See ibid. § (5). 
Vibrating : a sensitive relay with a vibrating 
tongue employed in telegraph circuits. 
See ibid. § (13). 
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Relay Action: discussion of, in thermionic | 
valves. See “ Thermionic Valves,” § (4). j 
Use of, in thermionic valves, for amplifica- 
tion purposes. See ibid. § (11). 

Relays : resonance instruments as. See 
“ Vibration Galvanometers,” § (46). 

Use of, in telegraphy. See “ Telegraph, 
The Electric,” § (5). 

RBLtroTANOE, between two surfaces, is the 
ratio of the difference of magnetic potential or 
magnetomotive force between the surfaces to 
the magnetic flux. Thus if be the difference 
of potential B, the flux; ReduGtanco = SVB. 

Rbmanenob : the magnetisation which exists 
in a material (expressed in terms of B or I) 
when the magnetising field is reduced from 
some maximum value to zero, the material 
being in a cyclic condition. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 

§ ( 1 ). 

Repeater : a device employed in long-distance 
telegraph circuits for the automatic re- 
transmission of signals, in order to over- 
come attenuation. See “Telegraph, The 
Electric,” § (12). 

In telephony, a device for amplifying the 
currents produced by the voice. See 
“ Telephony,” § (28). 

Circuits, types of. See ibid. § (29). 

Residxtal Charge : the charge in an electrical 
condenser which remains after the main 
charge has been neutralised by a moment- 
ary short circuit. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (9), 

Resistance : 

An expenditure of energy is needed in order 
to transfer electricity through a conductor, 
and the property of the conductor to which 
this is due is called its resistance. It is 
constant for a conductor under constant 
physical conditions, and is measured by 
the ratio of the electromotive force to the 
current produced. 

Unit resistance is that of a conductor 
in which one erg is expended in causing 
the transfer of unit quantity of electricity 
per second through the conductor. 

The practical unit of resistance, the ohm, 
is 10® times this quantity, and is the re- 
sistance of a conductor in which one watt 
is expended by a current of one ampere. 

The quantities electromotive force, 
current, and resistance are connected by 
the equation B=CR. See “ Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” §§ (7), (9) ; 
“ Electric Measurements, Systems of,” 
§ ( 9 ). 

Measurement of very high values by loss 
of cliarge of a condenser. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (73). 

Methods for the Measurement of Electro- 
lytic. Those fall into two classes: (1) 
Methods in which the effects of polarisa- 


tion are avoided — {a) circuit wholly electro- 
lytic and E.M.If. supplied by electro- 
magnetic induction; {b) by the use of 
auxiliary or potential electrodes. (2) 
Methods in which the effects of polarisa- 
tion are reduced to a minimum — (a) 
Horsford’s method, in which the electrolyte 
is contained in a vessel of uniform cross- 
section between parallel electrodes, each 
perpendicular to its length, the vessel 
being connected in series with a battery 
and galvanometer, and a resistance whose 
value is adjusted so that the same cur- 
rent flows through the galvanometer for 
different distances ai)art of the elecitrodes ; 
(b) Kohlrausch’s method, in which, alter- 
nating currents are used. 8cc “ Electro- 
lysis and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (17). 
Resistance, Eefegtive : the ratio of the 
total power dissipated (including iron 
and dielectric losses) to the square of the 
current for any circuit, See “ Inductance, 
The Measurement of,” § (2). 

Measurement of, at radio frequencies. See 
“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” §§ (43) 
et seq. 

(At radio frequencies), references to original 
papers on. See ibid.j end of Section VI. 
Resistance, Eleoteioal: permanence of, in 
the case of various metals and alloys. 
Matthiesen’s investigation. See “ Resist- 
ance, Standards and Measurement of,” 

§ ( 3 ). 

Results of absolute measurements of. See 
“ Electrical Measurements,” § (20). 

Values of, for metals and alloys at very low 
temperatures. See ‘ ‘ Resistance, Standards 
and Measurement of,” § (4) (iii.) ; “ Super- 
conductivity,” § (1). 

Resistance, Internal, op an Ei.eotrio Cell. 

See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (10). 

RESISTANCE, MEASUREMENT OE 
INSULATION 

§ (1) DiRBOT DEPLEaTTON METHODS.™»™For 
high resistances of the order of rnorc^ than one 
megohm, methods such as the nisistaneo 
bridge are unsuitable and the measurement of 
insulation resistance is usually macUn in the 
laboratory or test room by nu^atis of a direct 
deflection method, in wdiich th(^ insulation to 
be tested is connected in mmm with a high- 
resistance galvanomot(U’ and a battcvry, the 
leakage current being determined from tlio 
deflection of the galvanoinc^tor. 

This simple method, however, does not 
allow of discrimination botwenm tlie ac-.tual 
leakage through the dielectric and the leakage 
over the surface which, in certain easels, may 
be considerably greater than that through the 
insulation. Thus, in testing the insulation of 
a length of cable the coil is usually immersed 
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in water, except for short lengths of the ends. 
The resistance between the conductors and the 
water under these conditions would be affected 
by the leakage current over the short length 
of the projecting end, and it is necessary to 
correct for or eliminate the effect of surface 
leakage, and, generally, in the case of all 
insulating materials it is desirable that the 
methods of test should allow of these two 
effects being determined separately. 

(i.) Price's Guard Ming. — W. A. Price’s 
guard ring method for the elimination of 
surface leakage consisted essentially of taking 
a wire from an 
intermediate point 
between the two 
electrodes to that 
pole of the galvano- 
meter which is 
connected directly 
to the battery (see 
Fig. 1), Thus, any 
current flowing 
over the surface of 
the insulation is led 
direct to the other 
pole of the battery 
and does not pass 
through the gal- 
vanometer. Fig. 1 
shows also the con- 
nections for an 
ordinary insulation 
test, the calibration of the galvanometer scale 
being usually made by means of a dry cell 
connected in series with the galvanometer and 




a known high I'esistanco. This method was 
elaborated by A. Campbell, as in Fig. 2. In 
this case the battery of 500 or 1000 volts is 
connected across the ends of a subdivided 
resistance of 100,000 ohms. The measurement 
of pressure is made by means of an electro- 


static voltmeter, reading to 130 volts, 
connected to the switch contacts, which 
permits of connection of the voltmeter to any 
convenient fraction of the total pressure. At 
one end of the resistance box there are sub- 
divisions of 1/lOth to 1/10, 000th of the total 
resistance, any of which can be used for calibra- 
tion of the galvanometer through a known 
resistance. This eliminates the necessity for a 
separate dry cell with the accompanying keys. 

The switch is arranged so that 

(1) The galvanometer may be connected 
through the known resistance for calibrating, 
and 

(2) That the battery, galvanometer, and 
insulation under test may be connected in 
series. 

The arrangement also permits of the polarity 
of the battery being reversed. 

The galvanometer is connected across a 
shunt box of the Ayrton Mather pattern. 

Thus, if, when calibrating, 

^;=the pressure used, 
a=the reducing factor of the shunt box, 
d=the galvanometer deflection, 
y=the value of the known resistance, 

and if, when measuring the insulation, the 
corresponding values and factors are de- 
signated V, S, D, R, 

then 

V xsxjj 


The galvanometer used for the purpose 
should be of high resistance and may be either 
of the moving magnet or moving coil type. 
The moving magnet type can be made of 
higher resistance and more sensitive than the 
moving coil, but when adjusted to be very 
sensitive is somewhat difficult to work with, 
particularly in a laboratory where other work 
is going on. The moving coil galvanometer, 
having a resistance of about 1000 ohms, is 
therefore more generally used for the purpose. 
The order of sensitiveness of a galvanometer 
of this kind is as follows : 


Resistance 
Scale distance 
Deflection for one \ 
microampere ./ 


. 1200 ohms. 
. 1 metre. 

. 3600 mm. 


Thus, with a battery of 600 volts, a deflection 
of 1 millimetre on the scale corresponds to 
a resistance of about one million megohms, 

(ii.) Electrodes and Shape of Samples . — In 
the case of a cable, the coil is put into a tank 
of water for 24 hours maintained at constant 
temperature, and the resistance measured 
between the cable core and water. With other 
samples, such as varnish and hard insulating 
materials, the shape of sample and electrode 
will naturally vary with the type of material. 
Varnishes are usually tested by coating a 
smooth brass plate which can receive the 
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requisite number of coats and be stoved as 
required. The brass plate itself forms the 
lower electrode, and the upper is conveniently 
made by a pool of mercury confined in a ring 
resting on the upper surface of the varnish. 
Various alternative methods have been used, 
mainly with a view to dispensing with the 
use of mercury, generally by means of a semi- 
plastic material such as rubber or blotting- 
paper covered with tin foil, but as a rule the 
pressure required to ensure intimate contact 
over the surface to which it is applied is 
sufficient to compress and distort the sample. 

For hard insulating materials, the tests are 
usually made on sheets, the electrodes are 
usually pressed or pasted on to the sheet, but 
more modern practice tends to the use of 
mercury electrodes. The question has been 
investigated by a Committee of the British 
Electrical and Allied Industries Research 
Association, which has adopted, with slight 
modifications, the form of electrode designed 
by Melsom and Booth. This is shown in Fig. 
3, and consists of a steel cup which is filled 



Fig. 3. 

with mercury and on which the test sample is 
placed. The tube at the side provides for 
maintaining the level of the mercury slightly 
higher than the edge of the cup. The possible 
inclusion of air bubbles between the mercury 
and the sample is easily avoided by tilting the 
sample slightly when placing it in position. 
This electrode is suitable for testing any flat 
piece of insulating material, the upper electrode 
being formed by a pool of mercury in a ring 
resting on the upper surface of the sample. 

For other samples and for extreme con- 
ditions, the electrodes must be specially 
arranged. For tests at high temperatures, 
such as are required for sparking plugs, 
electrodes of metal filings or fusible metal 
have been found satisfactory. For such 
samples as tubes, rods, porcelain insulators, 
etc., it is usually possible to arrange the elec- 
trodes so that a satisfactory test can be made. 

The British Electrical and Allied Industries 
Research Association ^ has drawn up a specifica- 
tion, based on a large number of tests, of the 
most convenient forms of samples for com- 
posite moulded materials, and has specified 
the tests which are desirable. The form of 
sample, complete with electrode, is shown in 
Fig. 4c. The annular groove at the top of the 
sample is used as a guard ring. The dimensions 

^ Technical Publication Report Jilf/1 of the British 
Electrical and Allied Industries Research Association. 


specified are shown in the figure. If, therefore, 
the measure of resistance between the upper 


Gi'Houe /ok \*ry 
Mercury 


Specimen for 
Resistivity and ' 
Surface Resistivity 
Tests 

Moulded or machined 
from sheet 


Dimensions in millimetres 




Fig. 4. 

and lower electrodes is R (megohms), the 
specific resistance (megohm-cm.) is 
RX7I-(7-5)8. 

0-5x4 


■ megohm-cm. 


^7^5 TA 

]Yn 


When the resistivity is calculated on the 
area of the upper 
electrode the result 
will be low, owing 
principally to the 
increased area in con- 
tact with the lower 
electrode. The error 
will be approximately 
15 per cent, and if 
this degree of ac- 
curacy is desired the 
result should he cor- I, '?■ .e 
rected accordingly. 

Sheet Materials. — 

The resistivity of 
sheet material shall 
bo tested when pos- 
sible on a specimen 
of the shape and 
dimensions shown in 
Fig. 4. When it is 
impracticable to ob- 
tain a specimen 20 
mm. thick the over-all 
thickness may be re- 
duced to a minimum 
of 12 mm., the thick- 
ness of the base being 
5 mm. in every case. The other dimensions 
shall be in accordance with Fig. 4. The speci- 
men shall be set up, with suitable electrodes, 
generally in the manner indicated in Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4a. 
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All the surfaces of the specimeE shall be 
machined smooth, but not polished. 

Hf^roury Eods.~TU re- 

sistivity of a rod 
shall be tested by 
boring out the rod 
so as to form a 
deep cut and turn- 
ing the outside 
surface. The 
dimensions shall 
be as shown in 
Fig, 4a. 

The specimen 
shall be set up 
for testing, with 
suitable electrodes 
as in (a), generally 
m the manner indicated in Fig. 4b. 

If length in millimetres, 

inner radius in millimetres, 
ra= outer radius in millimetres, 

R= measured resistance, 
resistivity, 



then 


— ^ttRL 


If the specimen is made accurately 
dimensions shown in Fig. 4a, then 


to the 


/)=r07RL. 

Tubes . — For testing the resistivity of a tube, 
one end shall be plugged, with a good insulator, 
so as to prevent leakage of mercury. The speci- 
men shall be set up and the test carried out in 
a manner similar to that specified for rods. 

OondMiom of Test . — The resistance shall be 
measured, at the end of each minute, over a 
period of ten minutes’ electrification, at a 
potential difference of 500 volts. The re- 
sistivity shall be expressed in megohms for 
a centimetre cube after one, two, and ten 
minutes’ electrification respectively. 

(iii. ) /Surface Mmiativity {Surface Leakage ). — 
The resistance is measured between the annular 
groove and the mercury pool, the mercury 
inside the specimen serving as a guard ring 
to eliminate the effect of the major part of 
the leakage through the material itself (see 
Fig. 5). Thus, if the distance from the groove 



Fig. 5. 


to the edge of the pool is L, the outer 
diameter of the specimen D, and the resistance 
between A and C, r, the surface resistivity 
expressed as the resistance between the 


opposite edges of a square of any dimen- 
sions is 

r X ttD 

""“TT" 

to a close approximation. 

Conditions of Test . — The surface resistance 
shall he measured, after one minute’s electri- 
fication, at a potential difference of 500 volts, 
and the surface resistivity shall be expressed 
in megohms for a centimetre square. 

For temperatures not exceeding 100° 0. 
mercury electrodes shall be used. For higher 
temperatures suitable fusible metal electrodes 
shall be used, if necessary, according to the 
temperature. 

In the case of rods and sheets all the surfaces 
of the specimen shall be machined smooth, but 
not polished. The specimen shall be tested with 
the surfaces as left by the tool, unless special 
circumstances render it necessary for them to 
be finished in a particular manner in service. 

It is suggested in the specification for in- 
sulation resistance and surface leakage that 
the specimens shall be tested in the following 
conditions (a) to (c). 

Except in the case of specimens to he im- 
mersed in oil (see {h) below), each specimen 
shall he given a preliminary treatment, being 
wiped carefully with petroleum spirit, specific 
gravity not exceeding 0*68 at 15° C. 

(а) New condition ; at a temperature from 
15° C. to 20° C. 

(б) New condition; after remaining in a 
desiccator for twenty-four hours. The speci- 
men to be tested whilst in the desiccator at a 
temperature from 15° C. to 20° C. 

(c) New condition ; after remaining in a 
controlled atmosphere, relative humidity 80 
per cent, for twenty -four hours. The specimen 
to be tested whilst in the controlled atmosphere 
at a temperature from 15° C, to 20° 0. 

(d) New condition ; after heating in an oven 
for one hour at grade temperature, preparatory 
to testing in the oven at grade temperature. 

(e) After immersion in distilled water for 
one week at a temperature from 15° C. to 20° 0., 
and afterwards removing surface moisture by 
wiping, preparatory to testing at a tem|)era- 
ture from 15° C. to 20° C. within ten minutes of 
removal from the reagent. 

( / ) After immersion in a solution of salt in 
water of approximately 10 per cent for one week 
at a temperature from 15° C. to 20° C., followed 
by swilling with distilled water, and then remov- 
ing surface moisture by wiping. The test to ho 
made at a temperature from 15° C. to 20° C. 
within ten minutes of removal from the reagent. 
^ (g) After immersion in a sulphuric acid solu- 
tion (specific gravity T25 at 15° C.) for one 
week at a temperature from 15° C. to 20° C. fol- 
lowed by swilling with distilled water, and then 
removing surface moisture by wiping. The 
test to he made at a temperature from 15° C. 
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to 20° G. within ten minutes of removal from 
the reagent. 

(A) After immersion in mineral transformer 
oil (specific gravity approximately 0*86 at 
15° C.) for one week at grade temperature (but 
never higher than 100° C.) preparatory to 
testing in the oil at grade temperature (hut 
never higher than 100° C.). 

{i) After immersion in any other reagent 
which may he required to meet special 
oonditions. 

(iv.) Mffect of Temper atxire . — The change in 
resistance of insulating materials with tempera- 
ture is very large, and it is desirable that in all 
measurements, and especially in those of which 
the results have to be compared, the tempera- 
ture should be maintained constant, or, if this 
is not possible, the actual temperature noted. 
The actual temperature coefficient of various 
insulating materials is difficult to determine, 
since the effect is complicated by the fact 
that when the material is exposed to a high 
temperature several factors may be operating. 
Thus, with a* composite insulating material 
the heating of the sample may result in 
driving off some of the more volatile con- 
stituents with a consequent change in the 
nature of the material, while in the case of 
any material which is capable of absorbing 
moisture, exposure to heat will result in 
the drying out of the moisture, a process 
which may be very protracted, and the 
effects of which are often much larger than 
the change of resistance of the material itself. 
Generally, the insulation of all materials falls 
with increasing temperature. E. H. Rayner ^ 
gives curves showing that with a coil of 
cotton-covered wire the insulation resistance, 
which was at first only 0*6 megohm, when 
subjected to a temperature rising finally to 
130° C., fell rapidly during the first hour and 
after that rose to 200 megohms at the end of 
9 hours. The same coil, tested after 21 hours 
at a moan temperature of 120° G., varied in the 
opposite direction, the resistance increasing, 
largely as a result of a small decrease of tempera- 
ture. Thus, the increase of resistance during 
the first 9 hours is obviously due to drying. 

Dietrich determined the effect of tempera* 
ture on various hard insulating materials, and 
considered that the formula of Koenigsberger 
and Reichenheim,® 

Qt 

whore W is the resistance at any temperature t, 
W(, the resistance at zero temperature, and q 
a constant for the particular material, applied 
to all insulating materials. 

Curtis ^ gives the following table for various 
hard materials : 

1 Proc. LP.B. xxxiv. 657. 

P7m> ii. 187. « Ibid. vii. 570. 

* Bull Bur. Stds. xi. 373. 


Table showing the Decrease of Volume 
Resistivity with Increasing Temperature 


Volume Resistivity at 20° C. 
P 30 = Volume Resistivity at 30° C. 


Sample. 

Pao* 

Pso/pao- 

Sealing wax .... 

1-9X10"*® 

0*9 

Mica (India ruby, slightly 



spotted) 

l-OxlO^’ 

1*0 

Insulate No. 2 . 

8-4 xhV^ 

1*0 

Hemit (a) 

2-lxlOio 


G.E. No. 55 a .... 

1 -3 X 10^® 


Moulded mica .... 

2-0 X 1015 

12 

Mica (brown African clear) 

1 -7 ■;< 1015 

1*2 

Hemit (6) 

5-7 X W 

1*4 

Tcgit 

1*9x1012 

1*4 

Gummon 

3*4x1012 

1*4 

Shellac ....... 

1*2x1015 

1*5 

Ivory . 

l*5xl0« 

1*6 

Vulcabeston 

1*2x1010 

1*6 

Unglazed porcelain . 

2*2x101^ 

1*6 

Yellow stabalito 

4*3x1010 

1*6 

G.E. No. 40 .... 

6*7x101^ 

1*6 

White celluloid .... 

1*4x1010 

1*8 

Murdock No. 200 . 

3*2x1015 

1*8 

Murdook No. 201 . 

6*2x1015 

1*8 

Mica (clear) 

1*1x101’ 

2*0 

Parawax ...... 

2*6x1015 

2*0 

Redmonite No. 183 

14*7x1013 

2*0 

Black eleotrose .... 

6*0x1013 

2*0 

Vulcabeston (a) . 

8*4x10® 

2*3 

Yellow electrose (L) . . 

4*7x1015 

2*3 

Bakelite No. 140 

7*5x10® 

2*4 

Bakelite micarta 

2*7x1010 

2*4 

German glass .... 

2*0x1013 

2*6 

Halowax 

1*3x1013 

2*6 

Yellow electrose (D) 

3*3x1015 

2*6 

Bakelite No. G. 6074 . . 

2*3x1010 

2*6 

Red fibre 

7*8x10® 

2*6 

Bakelite No. L. 558 

1*0x1010 

2*6 

Mica (India ruby, stained) 

2*2x1013 

2*7 

Opal glass 

6*0x1011 

2*8 

Yellow oondonsitc . 

1*7x1010 

2*9 

Black condensito 

4*8x1010 

2*9 

Tetrachlornaphthalcne . 

1*7x1013 

2*9 

Glyptol 

7*4x3015 

3*0 

Dieleotrite 

2*2x1012 

3*0 

Hard fibre 

1*0X1010 

3*2 

Plate glass 

1*0x1013 

3*2 

German glass (special) 

6*0x1013 

3*5 

Bakelite No. 4 . . . 

3*3x10® 

3*6 

Bakelite No. 190 .. . 

4*2x1010 

3*6 

Bakelite No. 150 .. . 

1*9x1012 

3*6 

Paraffined maple 

l*9.xl0io 

3*6 

Paraffined poplar . . 

2*3x1011 

3*6 

Rosin ...... 

1*7x1010 

3*6 

Kavalier glass .... 

2*0x1015 

4*6 

Sulphur 

3*9 X 1010 

4*9 

G.E. No. 65 R 

6*9 X 1015 

6*1 

Bakelite No. 6200 R.G.R. . 

1*2x1011 

6*3 

Khotinsky cement . 

2*1x101^ 

11*0 

Yellow beeswax . . 

4*0xl0i<‘ 

16*0 


The insulation resistance of cables, either 
impregnated paper or vulcanised rubber, has a 
temperature coefficient over a small range of 
temperature near 15° 0., of from 10 per cent to 
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20 per cent for 1° C,, and it is clear that the 
effect of temperature has to be considered 
in any measurement of insulation resistance. 

(v.) Effect of Voltage . — The constancy of the 
relation between voltage and current for 
different values of the testing voltage has been 
the subject of much discussion. In an ab- 
sorbent material, such as cotton, Evershed ^ 
found that a tenfold increase of the voltage 
resulted in a decrease of apparent resistance 
in the ratio of 2-95 to 1. It appears probable 
that this large change is due mainly to the 
presence of moisture. Appleyard,^ working 
with materials such as celluloid and gutta 
percha, and using both tinfoil pressed into 
contact and mercury electrodes, found that 
while with tinfoil the changes were large, with 
mercury electrodes on the same samples they 
were very much smaller. He concludes that 
with tinfoil electrodes the effect of the increased 
voltage is to bring the surfaces into more inti- 
mate contact and so to decrease the apparent 
resistance, and that when mercury electrodes 
are used the dielectric resistance remains sen- 
sibly the same under wide variations of voltage. 
This result is confirmed by Bairsto ® and later 
by Curtis.^ Curtis agrees with Evershed that 
with porous material the changes are large but 
with other materials they are comparatively 
small. He gives a table showing the change 
of volume resistivity with voltage. 


Material. 

Thickness ot 
Specimen. 

Ratio oi Resist- 
ance at 50 volts 
to the Resistance 
at 600 volts. 

Yellow eleotrose . . 

cm. 

1-27 

10 

Hemit ..... 

•73 

1-0 

Tegit 

•78 

1-0 

Gummon .... 

•62 

1-0 

Bed fibre .... 

1-27 

1-0 

Hard fibre .... 

1-23 

1:0 

Bedmonite .... 

•13 

10 

Paraffined maple . . 

2-3 

10 

Paraffined poplar . 

1-8 

10 

Yellow condensite . . 

1-32 

1-0 

Black condensite . 

1-28 

10 

Bakelite No. 140 . . 

•96 

10 

Bakelite No. 141 . 

•99 

10 

Bakelite No. 150 . , 

•97 

1-0 

Bakelite No. 151 . 

•98 

1-0 

Bakelite No. 190 . 

■96 

1-0 

Bakelite No. 192 . . 

•99 

M 

Bakelite No. G. 6074 . 

■95 

P9 

Vuloabeston 

•60 

2«0 

Slate 


M 

Marble — 

Pink Tennessee . . 

2-25 

1*4 

Blue Vermont . . 

23 

20 

Italian .... 

2-2 

2-5 

Opal glass .... 

•17 

•7 


^ Proc. I.E.E. lii. 64. 

“ Proc. Phys. Soc, xiii. 155, and xix. 724. 
^ Ibid. XXV. 301. 

* Eull. Bur. Stds. xl 371, 


The case of absorbent materials is met in 
practice by a specification of the testing 
voltage, usually 500 volts. 

(vi.) Time of Electrification . — In most cases 
there is a considerable difference in the appar- 
ent resistance of insulation materials, depend- 
ing on the time that the voltage has been 
applied to the specimen. This arises from the 
fact that along with the true leakage current 
there is a dielectric displacement current, 
due to the capacity, and also an absorption 
current. The displacement current will be- 
come negligible in a few thousandths of a 
second, but the current depending on absorp- 
tion will affect the values for some time and 
may not become negligible for several hours. 
In the case of a length of rubber-insulated 
cable, where the absorption current will be 
larger than in many materials, Evershed ® 
gives curves {Figs. 6 and 7), which show the 
actual current passing through the galvano- 
meter during test, as compared with the 
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Pia. 6. 

absorption current ; Fig. 6 indicates the first 
portion of the change, and Fig. 7 the same 
extended to a period of 7 hours. At the end 
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of 27 hours the current had fallen to a value 
which was assumed to be the true dielectric 
leakage current, and this value is shown on 
the curves by the horizontal lines. 

It should be noted that in practice it is 
customary to specify that the observation 
should be taken one minute after the full 
voltage has been applied. According to 

® Proc, I.E.E. lii. 66. 
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Evershed’s results, which may be taken as 
typical of the behaviour of a rubber insulated 
cable, the absorption current at the end of 
one minute is about six times as great as 
the true leakage current, and hence the value 
of the insulation resistance so indicated is 
only one-sixth of the real value. 

This effect of the absorption current depends 
largely on the order of resistance of the 
material : if this is low, the absorption 
current, being only a small fraction of the true 
leakage current, may be disregarded, but where 
the resistance is high, the absorption current 
will mask the real leakage current unless the 
test is continued for a long period. 

Curtis ^ states that where the volume 
resistivity is less than about 10^^ ohms, the 
absorption current gives no greater error than 
10 per cent, provided that the resistance is 
measured at the end of one minute. If, 
however, the resistivity is about 10^® ohms, 
the absorption current at the end of one 
minute will probably be equal to the leakage 
current and may be much larger, 

(vii.) Polarisation Mffect . — In some types of 
insulating materials there appears to be a 
polarisation effect due probably to the pre- 
sence of a small amount of acid, either in the 
material or on the surface. This is apart 
from the absorption effect and may affect 
the values very considerably. It is more 
usually on the surface of the material, and in 
this case, owing to the use of a guard ring, an 
E.M.F. over the surface is taken direct across 
the terminals of the galvanometer. Reference 
to Fig. 1 will make this clear. 

The same effect appears in ceramic materials, 
such as porcelain, when exposed to a measure- 
ment at a high temperature, the effect of 
polarisation being at times as much as ten 
times the value of the indication of the leakage 
current. In such cases it is perferable to use 
an alternating current method and to measure 
the resistance by means of an A.C. voltmeter 
and milliammeter, the quotient of effective 
voltage divided by effective current being 
taken as the resistance. This method, however, 
is only suitable where, as in the case of heated 
porcelain, the resistance is comparatively low. 

(viii.) Source of Testing F.M.F , — Owing to 
the influence of capacity on measurements of 
insulation resistance, it is essential that the 
source of E.M.T. should remain constant to a 
high degree. Great attention, therefore, must 
be paid to the battery and its connections 
used for the purpose. 

§ (2) CoNDENSKR METHODS. — For th© meas- 
urement of very high resistance where the 
deflection method is not sufficiently sensi- 
tive, various methods of connecting the resist- 
ance across a condenser are used. The com- 
mon plan is to connect the high resistance 
1 Bull. Bur. SUU, xl. 374. 


in parallel with a well insulated condenser 
and an electrostatic voltmeter (see Fig. 8). 
The condenser is charged from a battery and 
left discharging through the resistance until 
the reading of the voltmeter 
falls to one half of its initial 
value. Then 

_ 1-442T 

where K is the capacity in 
microfarads, T the time in 
seconds, and R the resistance .C 

in megohms. Piq., S. 

For if E be the potential 
difference at any moment, Q the chargo in the 
condenser, and I the current at any time we have 

| = E = RI 



and 


Y --cZE 

'dt "" dt " 



KR 


= 0, 


L. v 

E = Eo6 kR r= when < = T. 


T 1-442T 
^^""Kloge2“ K 

Sometimes the body to be measured, e.g. a 
short length of cable, may itself be used as a 
condenser. This gives maximum sensitiveness 
of test but involves a determination of th© 
capacity of the sample. 

It should, however, be pointed out that 
there are considerable difficulties in the way 
of obtaining reliable results with such methods. 
First, with material of such very high insulat- 
ing properties the absorption current will be 
so very much greater than the actual leakage 
current that any results are valueless unless 
the observations extend over several hours. 
Again, the insulation of the condenser and th© 
voltmeter should bo at least as high and prefer- 
ably higher than the resistance being tested. 
A separate determination of the effect of th© 
leakage through the condenser and the volt» 
meter should be made and applied as a correc- 
tion to the final result. An air condenser is 
best suited for the purpose ; this, however, 
must be of lai'ge dimensions in order to have 
th© necessary capacity. 

§ (S) Portable Ikshlatioh Tistito Sets 
AND Instruments. — Apart from th© tests of 
insulation that can be mad© in th© Laboratory, 
the demand for a portabl© mstrument which 
will enable tests of machines, cables, installa- 
tions, etc., to be carried out quickly with a fair 
degree of accuracy has led to the development 

2 Y 


Hence 

Thus 
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of specially designed instruments of patterns 
most satisfactory for this purpose. 

(i.) The Ohmmeter. — The first instrument 
of this type which enabled the resistance of a 
circuit to be measured by means of a single 
observation was the ohmmeter designed by 
Ayrton and Perry.^ 

This instrument (see Fig. 9) consisted of two 
coils placed usually at 
right angles to each other, 
and both acting on a 
pivoted magnet to which 
was attached the pointer. 
One coil A is connected 
through a resistance R 

Fig. 9. across the battery or other 

source of pressure, and 
the other coil B across the same source 
of supply but in series with the unknown 
resistance X which is to be measured. Then, 
if there is no mechanical control the needle 
will take up a position depending on the ratio 
of the currents through the two coils. The 
instrument was intended for the measurement 
of comparatively low resistances, but in 1889 
Evershed produced an instrument based on 
the same principle but for measurement of 
insulation resistance. In this instrument the 
testing E.M.F. was supplied from a pdrtable 
hand generator and the effects of the earth’s 
field were counteracted by means of a per- 
manent magnet floating under the needle. 

Further types were : 

(1) An astatic system, and 

(2) A moving soft-iron system. 

(ii.) The Megger . — These types were in use 
for a number of years ; they had the limitation, 
however, that in the moving - magnet type 
the needle was liable to be demagnetised, and 
the readings of the soft-iron type to be affected 
by stray fields. The modern form, called the 
Megger, in which the moving-coil system is 
used, was introduced in 1904. In this case 
the two coils, fixed together at right angles to 
each other, work between the poles of a per- 
manent magnet, the same magnet being used 
for the generator. A full diagram of this 
instrument is shown in Fig. 10. 

One of the difficulties in a moving - coil 
system used in this way is to ensure that any 
control exerted by the leading - in wires or 
strips used to carry the current into the coil 
should be negligible. These strips, therefore, 
are very thin and flexible, and are supported 
by small drums to prevent entangling during 
transit. 

To compensate for stray fields an additional 
coil is put in series with the pressure coil and 
wound in the opposite direction. This coil 
rotates outside the magnetic field of the 
instrument and, since it is equally affected 

^ Journal I.E.E. xi. 254. 


but in the reverse direction by any stray fields, 
it thereby provides compensation for this effect. 



The hand generator provided is wound to 
give pressure up to 1000 volts when the handle 
is rotated at a speed of approximately 100 

r.p.m. 

To ensure the .constancy of pressure neces- 
sary for testing circuits which may have a 
considerable capacity, the generator is pro- 



vided with a slipping clutch which maintains 
a constant speed when the handle is turned 
at any speed above that at which the clutch 
operates. 

A further adaptation allows the use of 
the instrument as a resistance bridge, the 


Resistanoe Box 



FIQ. 12. 

generator being the source of pressure, and 
the moving. coil system of the instrument 
the galvanometer (see Figs. 11 and 12). 

The ohmmeter principle is used also by 
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Everslied for the measurement of low resist- 
ance, tlio two moving coils being in this case 
connected one across a standard resistance and 
the other across the resistance to he measured, 
various ratios being provided to enable resist- 
ances from a few microhms to 1 ohm to be 
measured hy direct deflection of the pointer. 
The arrangement is shown more clearly in 
Fie/. 13 . 

The “ Metrohm sets use essentially the 
same principle as the Everslied instrument, 
but separate magnetic fields are provided for 



the ohmmeter and the generator, and a rather 
longer scale is obtained. 

(hi.) The Omega . — The Omega sot, while 
using the ohmmeter principle, embodies a 
modification of the ordinary practice made by 
G. W. Harris. Her© the coils, instead of 
being narrow, arc extended to cover the whole 
width of the air gap for the purpose of getting 
larger working forces and a greater useful 
angle of deflection. With this instrument a 
wide scries of ranges can be obtained by means 
of switches which introduce 
a suitable scries of resistance, 
and/or interchange the func- 
tions of the two coils. These 
ranges vary from a resistance 
of 0*01 ohm to lOO megohms, 
all of the measurements being 
mad© on the same instrument. 
A diagram of the connections 
of the instrument, when used 
on the insulation resistance 
ranges, is shown in fig, 14. 
Here I) and G represent the two moving coils, 
C in this case being the control coil The 



Urn Earth 
flG. 14. 


to provide different ranges. 3j\ir measure- 
ment of low resistance, however, the con- 



Fig. 15. 

already mentioned, 
hy the makers is as 


nections are as in JFig. 16, in which case D is 
the control coil and is shunted by a resistance 
of 10 ohms, the 

resistance H in j (jn 

series with C he- ‘ — — ' 

ing variable for 
different ranges. 

(iv.) CT7ie Okmr, 

— The Ohiner, in- 
vented by Cox: in 
1902, employs the 
electrostatic prin- 
ciple, and is 
therefore distinct 
from the instruments 
The description given 
follows : 

The generator has one of its terminals 
attached directly to one quadrant A of the 
electrostatic ohmmeter and the same terminal 
connected through a resistance R (which is 
wound on porcelain insulators, and contained 
in the case of the instrument) to the other 
quadrant B of the ohrumeter. The other 
terminal of the generator is connected to the 
vane V. In actual praotico, however, four 
sets of quadrants are used, the opposite pairs 
being connected together. The vane V is 
connected to the line to he tested, and the 
quadrant B bo earth. When the insulation 
resistance between the earth and line is infinite 
there is no current flowing through the re- 
sistance H, and the vane V takes up the 
position shown in the diagram (Fig, 16). 
When a current flows from E bo L there is 
a drop of potential due ta the current flowing 
through lb, the quadrants A and B are then 
at different poten- 
tials, and the vane 
V takes up a now 
position, which is 
determined by the 
difference of potou- 
tial and the shape 
of the vane. The 
vane V is shaped 
approximately as shown, so as to he in stable 
equilibrium at all parts of th© scale. 

It will he easily seen that the iudioations 
of th© instrument are independent of the 
voltage of the generator, so that the exact 
speed at which the handle is turned is un- 
important.” 

( V.) Other Portable Instruments — Other port- 
able instruments that are used for measttiirig 
insulation resistance consist essentially of 
a pivoted or suspended sensitive high-resist- 
ance moving-coil inieroammeter, the measure- 
ment being made by means of the instrument 
in series with a testing battery and th© insula- 
tion to b© measured The sets are generally 
supplied with appropriate suitably con- 
trolled shunt boxes, ©to., and can be used also 
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Fig. 16- 
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for a large variety of current, pressure, and 
resistance measurements. 

§ (4) Leakage Indicators. — For an indica- 
tion of the condition of the insulation of the 
main cables in a supply system, an instrument, 
generally called a leakage indicator, is used. 
This, for a D.C. circuit, consists of a moving- 
coil milliammeter, connected across a resist- 
ance, as in Fig. 17. It will be seen that the 

resistance is 
connected across 
the supply 
mains, and with 
both keys 
and Kg closed, 
the moving coil 
is connected 
through a pro- 
tective resist- 
ance to earth. 
Thus, if the in- 
sulation resist- 
ance of the two 
cables to earth is equal, no current will flow 
through the instrument, hut if one is lower than 
the other, the pointer will deflect in one direc- 
tion or the other. To measure the insulation 
of one cable, the circuit controlled by is 
broken, and I, the current indicated by the 
instrument, will be inversely proportional to the 
sum of the resistances B, and L^. Hence 

V 



Li = 


- ra - B, 


and similarly for the other cable 
V 




-B. 



Fig. 18. 


system has the advantage of dispensing with 
the auxiliary resistance boxes required for 
the moving-coil type. - '• 


The instrument works off and is calibrated 
for the normal pressure of the supply, and 
tables are given whereby the value of and 

^ Lg can be directly 

deduced from the 
reading I. It should 
be noted, however, ] 
that since L^ and 
L 2 are not directly 
proportional to V/I 
a small error in 
the calibration of 
the milliammeter 
will affect the evaluation of and Lg to a 
much larger extent. 

The diagram {Fig, 17) applies to a two- 
wire L.C. circuit with both poles insulated. 
The same principle is, however, applied to 
a three -wire circuit with the middle wire 
earthed, or a two-wire circuit with one pole 
earthed. 

For alternating - current circuits, a system 
of electrostatic voltmeters is used (see Fig. 18), 
the two quadrants and Vg being connected 
to the supply and the needle to earth. This 
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For the measurement of electrical resistances 
where the great accuracy ^ necessary in the case 
of fundamental comparisons is not required, 
and where the range of resistance is from 
1 ohm to 100,000 ohms, the arrangement 
known as the Wheatstone Bridge is in universal 
use. Direct deflection methods have been used 
in places where no other apparatus was avail- 
able, but a bridge method is so much easier 
and quicker that a portable bridge is now a 
common piece of apparatus in everyday use. 

For the higher resistances, say up to 10 
megohms, the same method is used, but 
measurements of this kind require : 

(1) High testing pressures. 

(2) Special precautions with regard to the 

insulation of every part of the circuit. 

For such tests, it is usual to build up a 
Wheatstone Bridge out of a number of highly 
insulated coils, using ratio arms of a high 
resistance, say 10,000 ohms, a high-resistance 
galvanometer and a testing pressure of 50 volts 
or upwards. Tests of this kind, however, may 
he regarded as somewhat special in nature, 
and are not covered by the methods and 
apparatus described below. 

A simple direct deflection method is as 
follows : 

A voltmeter of known resistance is con- 
nected across the supply 
pressure with the unknown 
resistance X in series (see 
Fig. 1). Thus if D^ is the 
reading of the voltmeter 
when connected directly 
across the supply, and D 2 
the reading when the resist- 
ance is put into seiies, and 
R the resistance of the voltmeter, the value 
of the resistance X will be 



VoltmBter 

I Qy 

Fig. 1. 


x.k(5^.). 


Conversely the method may be used for the 
measurement of the internal resistance of a 
voltmeter or galvanometer, the value of X 
in this case being known. 

§ (1) Wheatstone Bridge, (i.) Plug 
Pattern . — The earliest arrangement of the net- 
work of the Wl^eatstone Bridge is shown in 
Fig. 2, where P and Q, the ratio arms, can be 
raised in powers of 10 from 10 ohms to 10,000 

^ For measurements of the highest accuracy sen 
“ Electrical Measurement, Systems of,” §§ (9)-(22), 
and “ Resistance, Standards and Measurement of.” 
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ohms, and R can be continuously raised in 
steps of OT or 1 ohm up to 10,000 ohms. 



Fig. 2. 

Two double terminals are provided at the 
points X 1 B 2 and XgGa for connection of the 
two wires required at these points. The coils 


decade of this pattern, and it will be seen 
that the 10 coils are arranged so that the 
inseition of a single plug will put any number 
of coils in series, and that if a plug is put in 
every hole with the exception of that norm- 



ally joining the two bus-bars, the coils are all 
connected in parallel. By this means it was 
intended that with the coils in series the sum 
of the coils in any one decade could be com- 
pared with one coil in the next higher decade, 



are connected to the underside of brass blocks, 
and between the blocks is a conical hole 
which enables them to bo short-circuited by 
means of a ta|)er plug. The blocks are usually 
provided with central holes into w'liich the 
plugs are put wlien not in use. 

The value of the unknown resistance X is 
RQ/P. 

Various modifications have been made from 
time to time with a view to obtaining a higher 
degree of accuracy and convenience in use. | 

(ii.) Arrangemmt of Coils in Arm R. — To 
eliminate the contact resistance of the large 
number of plugs in the ordinary bridge and 
to facilitate reading, Messrs. Elliott Bros, 
introduced a form of bridge (Fig. 3) in which 
the resistances in the arm R were arranged 
around a centre block in dial form. As will 
bo seen from Fig. 3 the arrangement requires 
a larger number of coils than the older form, 
but has tlie advantage that all the coils in 
each decade are of equal value, and can there- 
fore be easily intercompared, and that only 
one plug is required in each dial. A further 
modification was that introduced by Anthony 
with the object of facilitating intercomparison 
between successive decades. Fig. 4 shows one 


and when they were connected in parallel with 
on© of the next lower decade. Other com- 
binations can he obtained by varying the 
number of coils con- 
nected in parallel. 

Leeds and Northrupp 
have introduced 
methods of connect- 
ing the coils so that 
the decade system 
may he obtained 
with the use of only 
four or five coils. 

(This method is also 
claimed byBombe.^) 

In the four-coil 
method by various 
combinations of coils 
of 1, 2, 3, and 3 
ohms respectively 
(or multiples or sub- 
multiples of these) 
any value between 1 and 9 can be obtained 
with the use of a single plug. The scheme 
is shown in Fig. 5, from which it will be 
seen that by an ingenious arrangement of 
1 Imtrumentenhunde, xxviii. 301. 


+ 



Fig. 6. 
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cross connections the insertion of the ping 
between any pair of blocks gives a combina- 
tion of coils whose value 
corresponds to that indicated 
on the block. 

In the five -coil method 
(Fig, 6) any value of resist- 
ance up to 9 may be obtained 
by various combinations of 
coils of values 1, 2, 2, 2, 2 
respectively, A similar ar- 
rangement was described by 
FeussnerA hut in this case 
the order of the plug holes 
was somewhat complex. 

(iii.) Arrangement of Ratio 
Arms P and Q. — The arrange- 
ment of the ratio arms shown in Fig. 2 
is still used largely, but various modifica- 
tions have been made from time to time 
mainly with a view to reducing the number 
of plugs in circuit. The first change was to 
arrange each arm as in Fig. 7, where the 
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desired value of resistance is connected to a 
bus-bar through a single plug. Schone ^ de- 
scribed an arrangement shown in Fig. 8, 
where the ratio coils are connected to (i.) a 
central bus-bar, and (ii.) 
to individual blocks, the 
plugs making connections 
from the central blocks to 
the centre bus-bars. In 
the ordinary way only one 
plug is used for each ratio 
coil ; to obtain an even 
ratio of, say, 100 : 100, 
the plugs would be in- 
serted one from the block 
100 to the bar A, and the 
other from 100 to the 
bar B. The scheme has 
the great advantage that 
the ratio arms can be 
reversed merely by chang- 
ing over the plugs. Any 
uneven ratio can be ob- 
tained in four different 
ways, for example the 
ratio 10 : 1000 can be 
made up by using either 
of the two tens with 
either of the two 1000- ohm coils. Ratios of 
1 : 5 and 1 : 20, etc., are obtained by the use 
of three plugs ; for example, if the two 1000- 

^ InstrumentenJcunde, xviii. 133. 

2 xviii. 134. 
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ohm coils are plugged at the bar A, and a 
single 10-ohm coil to the bar B, the ratio 
is fiO : 1. 

(iv.) Types of Plugs used . — Practice varies 
considerably regarding the diameter and taper 
of the plugs used ; ten plugs each of a different 
make had the following dimensions, L being 
the length of the surface, T^ the lessor, and 
Tg the greater diameter of the plug. 


Type. 

L. 

Tx. 

Ta. 

Tapers*-® 

approx. 

(1) 

cm. 

1*5 

cm. 

0-64 

cm. 

0*74 

1-15 

(2) 

1-0 

0-52 

0*62 

MO 

(3) 

1-25 

0*693 

0*880 

1-7 

(4) 

1-25 

0*59 

0*69 

M2*r> 

(5) 

2*0 

0*825 

0*985 

M2*r> 

(6) 

1-5 

0*695 

0*860 

1-9 

(7) 

1*43 

0*475 

0*54 

M8 

(8) 

1-59 

0*54 

0*665 

1-12*7 

(9) 1 

M 

0-7 

0*9 

1-6 

(10) j 

1-25 

0*637 

0*742 

M2 


Generally the contact will be better with 
the finer taper plug since greater pressure can 
be exerted, but when the taper is too fine, 
say 1-15, the use of undue pressure when 
inserting the plug results either in slight 
loosening of the blocks, or else the plug 
becomes bound and is difficult to remove. On 
the other hand, if the taper is not sufficiently 
fine the plugs become loose with slight vibra- 
tion. In the case of some plug boxes made 
at the National Physical Laboratory, the 
question of the taper was considered, and it 
was decided that a ratio of 1 to 12 was the 
most satisfactory. Some leading makers, 
however, use a considerably 
coarser taper than this with 
satisfactory results, and it is 
clear that the question of 
taper is largely one of pre- 
cision in manufacture. 

The construction of the 
ordinary plug and block is 
shown in Fig. 9. The plug 
is usually of harder brass than 
the block. The insulating 
handle is fixed in some cases 
by being moulded direct on 
to the plug and in others it is 
screwed and further secured by means of a pin 
as shown in Fig. 9. The blocks are usually 
rounded or chamfered on the underside to 
increase the leakage path and also to facilitate 
cleaning. 

Gambrell invented a greatly improved plug 
and socket, which is shown in Fig. 10. Here 
the two halves of the sockets corresponding 
to the blocks in the ordinary pattern, are 
conical on the outer surface and have a 
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cylindrical hole. The plug consists of a metal between the studs and an upper plate, thus 
cylinder conical inside to fit the outer surfaces decreasing the total diameter of the dial 
of the socket, and and equalising the 
has a centre pin pressure on the 
which fits into the contacts, 
hole in the socket. The use of a 
Thus when the plug thin film of high- 
is pressed on to the grade oil is recom- 
socket, the socket is mended to main- 
forced into contact tain good contact 
with the inner pin and between the 
both inside and out- brushes and the 
side surfaces are in studs. 

contact. Besides in- A convenient ar- Fig. 12. 

creasing the area of rangement of dial 

contact the inner pin form resistance bridge is shown in Fig. 13. 
prevents the two Here the coils in arm R are controlled by five 
halves of the socket switch dials and the ratio arms by means of 
being forced together two plugs, and the connections are arranged 
by undue pressure, to permit of easy checking of the coils. The 
Fig. 10. and thus ensures centre terminal A on the ratio arm bus- bar and 

s^bility of contact, the terminals h and etc., are not required 
The plug itself is covered with insulating for the ordinary use of the bridge, but are 
material. available for checking the value of any of the 

§ (2) Wheatstone Bridge, Dial Pattern ratio coils or dials. In checking the resistance 
Bridge with Brush Contacts. 

— As an alternative to the 
method of making contacts by 
means of plugs, the sliding brush 
contact type is now very largely 
used. The usual construction 
is to have brass studs and 
laminated copper brushes. The 
connection from the brush is 
sometimes made by means of a 
flexible connection inside the 
box from the spindle carrying 
the brush to the ajjpropriate 
terminal, but more usually by 
a ring over which the other 
end of the brush moves. An 
example of this construction is 
shown in Fig. 11; the separate 
strips joining the brush are 
kept apart by means of distance 

of the ratio coils connection would be made 
to the terminals A and or q, the value of 
the inside connecting pieces being included in 
the value obtained for any coil in the ratio arm, 
as it would bo included in the normal us© of the 
bridge. The value of all or any one of the 
dials can bo measured from the appropriate 
terminals between and X^. The importance 
of allowing proper means for checking is not 
always realised by the makers of bridges, and 
in some cases the additional terminals are not 
supplied and the battery and galvanometer 
keys, instead of being taken from the points 
shown in Fig. 13, are inserted between the 
points AGg and X^B^ respectively, with the 
result that a determination of the values of 
the individual coils must include the resistance 
of the connecting wire and the tapping key. 


pieces, thus allowing each strip to make 
independent contact on the stud. Various 
other metals are, however, employed at times 
for the brushes and studs. Thus, (i.) studs 
capped with gold 
and silver alloy, 
(ii.) phosphor 
bronze brushes, 
(iii.) silver-tipped 
brushes and con- 
tact surfaces arc 
all used by 
various makers 
with uniformly 
good results for the purpose for which the 
boxes are designed. 

Another pattern is illustrated in Fig. 12. 
This has a double brush which makes contact 




Fig. 18. 
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A further addition to the high-grade Wheat- 
stone Bridge is a slide wire usually connected 
between the ratio arms and arranged so that 
it can be short-circuited when not in use. 
Looking at Fig. 13, if the block A were split 
at the point A and the slide wire connected 
between the two halves, the galvanonaeter 
connection to G 2 would then be taken to a 
sliding contact on the wire. The resistance 
of the slide wire is usually 0*1 ohm, and if 
this is used with the 100-ohm ratio the value 
of the change from the centre to one end 
or the other would be 0*1 per cent. The 
arrangement is useful for the rapid com- 
parison of a number of coils which have 
nearly the same value, the small differences 
between the coils being read off on the 
elide wire without changing the setting of 
the dials. 

§ (3) Contact Resistance of Plugs and 
Bkush Contacts. — The contact resistance of 
both plug and brush contacts will naturally 
depend on the size, fit, pressure, and condition. 
Under the best conditions the resistance of a 
plug contact is of the order of 0-00005 ohm 
and of a brush switch contact 0*0002 ; in 
actual use, however, the resistance of the 
connecting pieces inside the bridge comes in, 
and the box resistance, that is the resistance 
with all plugs in or with all switches, is gener- 
ally of the order of : 

Por plug dial bridge = 0*0003 ohm per dial. 
For switch dial bridge =0*0015 ohm per dial. 

Thus while the contact resistance of the plug | 
type is decidedly less than in the switch 
pattern, the total box resistance is in either 
case low in comparison with the resistance 
used in the R arm, and, except for special 
cases where a correction can be made, may 
be considered to be negligible. The switch 
dial type is much more convenient and rapid 
in use than the plug type. 

§(4) Low Resistance Measurements, (i.) 
Ammeter Method . — For a rough measurement 
of a low resistance the ammeter and voltmeter 
method is sometimes convenient. The resist- 
ance to be measured is connected in series 
with an ammeter and a steady current passed 
through it, the pressure drop across the resist- 
ance being measured by means of a milli- 
voltmeter. Then R = E/I. 

(ii.) Potentiometer Method . — An alternative 
and more accurate method is to compare the 
pressure drop across the unknown resistance 
and that across a known resistance connected 
in series with it by means of a potentiometer, 
or by adaptation of the potentiometer principle 
such as is shown in Fig. 14. In the first 
position, the points ah are connected through 
the galvanometer to the potential terminals 
of the standard R, balance being obtained by 
adjustment of the current by means of the 


regulating resistances, RR. The connections 
are then made to connect cd through the 
galvanometer to X, 
balance now being 
obtained by shunting 
the arm Q — that is if 
X is smaller than R : 
if X is the greater 
then the procedure 
is reversed, balance 
being first obtained 
on the arm Q. Inas- 
much as shunting one 
or the other arm will 
make a slight change 
in the total resistance 
of the circuit it is 
necessary to go to and fro once or twice 
until an exact balance is obtained, in both 
positions. Then X = RQ/P, the value for P 
or Q being the value if and where shunted. 
To eliminate the effect of thermo-E.M.F. 
readings should be made with the direction 
of the currents in both circuits reversed, the 
mean of the two results representing the 
correct value. 

§ (5) Kelvin Double Bridge. — This bridge, 
the theory of which is dealt with in the article 
on “ Resistance, Standards and Measure- 
ment of,” § (8), is generally used for the 
measurement of low resistances, its advan- 
tages being (i.) that a steady current is not 
essential, (ii.) that in the form generally used 
-the results can be obtained by a single direct 
reading and with a minimum of calcula- 
tion. Two forms of the Kelvin bridge are 
in common use for general resistance measure- 
ments, (i.) in which balance is obtained by 
varying the resistance of the arms P, p (see 
Fig. 15), and (ii.) by varying the position 
of the connection from p by means of a 
slide wire which forms part of the resist- 
ance R. The essential feature of the bridge 
in both forms is that, 
referring to Fig. 15, if 
VIQ,—pjg the formula 
for the bridge reduces 
to the simple form 
X = R Q/P, and th e effect 
of the connecting piece 
h is eliminated. The 
bridges here described 
are designed so that 
the above relation is 
maintained automatically during the operation 
of the bridge. 

The first type for the general measurement 
of low resistances was developed at the 
Relchsanstalt. It consists (see Fig. 16) of 
two sets of ratio coils joining the arms P and 
p, and four double dials by rneatis of which 
the equal resistances Q and q are simultaneously 
varied. The standard resistance R and the 
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uixlmown X are connected to the pairs of 
terminals marked R and X. Balance is 
effected first by setting the ratio coils P and 



2? to a suitable (equal) value, and then moving 
the dials until a balance is obtained. In 
order to keep the dials to a convenient size, 
Wolff introduced a special type of double dial 
and brush, which is shown in Fig. 17. The 



short laminated brush is pressed into contact 
with the studs by means of a coach spring, 
and is free to rock slightly so that the press- 
ure may be equal on both contact surfaces. 
Tinsley, using somewhat the same type of 
contact and brush arrangement as Wolff, 
introduced a type of double bridge in which 
the standard resistance R is incorporated in 
the instrument, a series of values being 
obtainable. This bridge is shown in diagram 
in Fig. 18. Since the current is limited by 
the carrying capacity of the internal standard 
resistances, additional terminals are provided 
which allow of the bridge being used with 
auxiliary standards to carry any desired current. 

The second type of double bridge is made 
both by R. W. Paul and Crompton & Co. 
In this case (see Fig. 19) the arms P, p and 
Q, q are combined on one dial to give a number 
of ratios, and the arm R is formed of a re- 
sistance of 0-01 ohm divided into a number 
of sections controlled by a plug or switch, 
and a slide wire of 0*001 ohm along which 
the sliding contact moves. The slide wire is 
necessarily of large section, and therefore the 
effect of wear due to the contact is very 
small. The current which may be used with 
this type of bridge is limited by the size of 
the resistance R to about 50 amperes. 

The order of accuracy which can ordinarily 
bo obtained under reasonable conditions with 


bridges of this kind is 0*02 per cent ; some 
care, however, has to be used with regard to 



the connecting leads from the resistances to 
the bridge, and the link between the standard 
and the unknown resistance. Taking first 
the leads, the resistance of each pair should 
be small, compared with that of the ratio 
arms, and should have approximately the 
same ratio as that of the two resistances being 



Pig. 19. 


compared. Thus when comparing, say, a 
0*01 ohm resistance with a 0*001 ohm resist- 
ance with ratios of 1000/100, if the connect- 
ing loads each had a resistance of 0*1 ohm 
this would cause an error of 0*09 per cent in 
the reading, whereas if the leads were 0*1 
ohm and 6*01 ohm respectively this error 
would bo eliminated. It frequently happens 
in practice that the resistance to be measured 
is necessarily at a considerable distance from 
the apparatus and the connecting leads are 
small ; in such cases the potentiometer method 
is preferable. 
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The magnitude of the connecting link be- 
tween the two resistances will not affect the 
readings if the adjustment of the bridge is 
such that the ratio P/Q=i?/<7 is exact. If, 
however, there is a slight inequality such as 
almost invariably exists in practice, the effect 
of the connecting link may be considerable. 
Thus, taking the equation of balance ^ 

p 

if there is an error of adjustment in the coils 
amounting to 0-02 per cent when nearly 
equal resistances are being compared with a 
connecting link h of five times the resistance 
of either R or X, then the second term on 
the equation does not disappear and the error 
of reading would be 0-05 per cent. 

The bridges described above are designed 

Per centage difference 
from Standard 


Lolu.^ 
99 Coils 9 
0---a^aa^saaaaaaaaa^a--^ 
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= 99 Coils 



measurements of resistance precautions have to 
be taken with regard to thermo-E.M.E. in the 
circuits. When a material such as manganin, 
which has a low thermo-E.M.F. against coj)per, 
is used for the construction of the coils in the 
bridge, this effect can almost be neglected, 
hut in practically all measurements of low 
resistances it is necessary to take readings 
with the current flowing in opposite direc- 
tions. 

In the use of a Wheatstone bridge for 
the measurement of a resistance coil, it is 
the ordinary practice to make the key in the 
battery circuit first, making that in the 
galvanometer circuit a short time afterwards. 
This is to allow the effect of any self-induction 
in the resistance to subside before the measure- 
ment is made. 

Thermo-E.M.F., however, also affects the 
reading, and the question 
of which of the two keys 
should be made first de- 
pends on the exact 
' Si gg Coils G condition of use. 

' With a resistance 

having thermo- 
-99 Coils E.M.F. hut little or 

no self-induction it is 

preferable to make the 

galvanometer key first, 

~0 0 when the effect of thermo- 

E.M.F. will result in a 

displacement of the zero 

- [6 R 0 [ point of the gal vanom cter : 

if the new zero point is 
taken as being coiTect, 

the reading of the bridge 

will be independent of the 
valueof the thermo-E.M.F, 
The effect of self-indue- 


for the measurements of a wide range of 
resistances. Where a higher degree of accuracy 
than, 0*02 per cent is required with resistances 
that are not suited for connection to the 
bridges described in the article referred to 
above,^ it is usual to build up a bridge out of a 
number of standard coils, and to obtain a 
balance by shunting one or the other pair of 
arms. In special cases, such as a manu- 
facturer’s test-room where a large number 
of resistances, all of equal value, are being 
adjusted, it is the practice to employ a 
simple bridge which gives a reading over only 
a short range. This usually consists of the 
arrangement shown in Fig, 20, where the centre 
position of the ratio arms is varied over a 
small portion of the total range of the bridge ; 
the total variation of the dial is ± 1 per cent, 
but this can be modified to suit individual 
requirements. 

§ (6) Effect of Thebmo-E.M.F. — In all 

1 See “ Besistance, Standards and Measurement 

otr § ( 8 ). 


tion when the battery key is made will cause 
only a momentary displacement of the galvano- 
meter spot. If, however, the self-induction 
of the resistance is very high, it is desirable 
to make the battery key first, and if there is 
also an appreciable thermo-E.M.F., to take 
readings with the current flowing in both 
directions. 

Generally, in most resistance coils the self- 
induction is low. 

§ (7) Construction of Coils, — Manganin 
is now almost invariably used for high-grade 
resistance boxes, having superseded materials 
such as platinum-silver and platinoid. Con- 
stantan, or other forms of the 60 : 40 C()|)por- 
nickel alloy, is used considerably, but, on 
account of its high thermo-E.M.F. against 
copper, not usually for the highest grade boxes, 
except, of course, where the coils are of very 
high resistance, when it presents considerable 
advantages, or in cases where the thermo- 
E.M.F. can be compensated. 

Resistance coils up to 10,000 ohms are 
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usually wound on brass tubes, two layers of 
wire being used, as a rule, except for tbe coils 
of higher resistance, when four or six layers are 
required. Various methods are used to render 
the coils reasonably non-inductive, the simplest 
being to loop the wire at the centre and to 
wind it in the form of a double helix, 
bringing the two ends out together. Thus the 
current is flowing in opposite directions through 
the adjacent turns, and any external magnetic 
field is almost entirely neutralised. This 
method is quite satisfactory for low-resistance 
coils, but since the total pressure across the 
insulating covering at the ends of the wire has 
to withstand the total voltage across the coil, 
it is not so suitable for higher resistance coils. 
Eor these the wire is generally wound singly 
over a complete layer ; the direction of winding 
is then reversed and the second layer wound 
over the first but in the opposite direction : a 
procedure which is repeated in subsequent 
layers. This method is an improvement on 
the first, but can be still further improved if 
at the end of the first layer the wire is brought 
back in a straight length, with insulation 
between, to the starting-point, the second layer 
being then wound in the reverse direction to 
the first, the maximum voltage across any 
portion of the insulation being thus reduced to 
one-half of the total. 

The brass tubes are usually covered with a 
double layer of silk ribbon, coated with shellac 
varnish baked to remove all moisture. 

Manganin coils are impregnated after winding 
with shellac varnish to prevent oxidation, and 
subjected to the annealing process, recom- 
mended by the Reichsanstalt, of baking for 
ten hours at a temperature of 140° 0. This 
treatment usually diminishes the resistance of 
the coil by an amount which does not exceed 
2 per cent, and it is usual to allow this margin 
in winding coils. After baking, the resistance 
of the coils increases slightly, often by 0-05 per 
cent in one month. This effect, however, may 
be due to the absorption of moisture by the 
shellac, and, in view of the results obtained by 
Rosa,^ manganin coils intended for use in 
resistance bridges are frequently boiled in 
paraffin wax after the annealing process, to 
prevent the entrance of moisture. 

The ends of manganin coils are invariably 
jointed to copper terminal pieces with silver 
solder — it is impossible to make a satisfac- 
tory permanent joint with soft solder in the 
coils of finer wire, — the joints are bound into 
the coil, leaving only the thicker copper ends 
projecting. 

Coils of constantan (eureka, etc.) do not 
require the same degree of protection from 
oxidation as is necessary in the case of man- 
ganin, but those are generally treated in the 
same way, the varnish serving to bind and 
1 Bull Bur. Standards, iv. 121. 


improve the insulation, and the baking to dry 
the varnish and drive off any moisture. 

The change in resistance due to the baking 
in the case of the copper-nickel alloy is not 
nearly so large as with manganin ; the resistance 
of the coil usually increases with the annealing 
by not more than 0*2 per cent. 

Double silk-covered wire is almost invariably 
used, although wires coated with cellulose 
enamel are now being tried with a fair measure 
of success. 

In most resistance boxes the dimensions of 
the coils are usually designed to dissipate one 
watt per coil The size of tube varies from 
2 in. to 3 in. in length and J in. to f in, in dia- 
meter, the average area being 30 square cm. 
This rating, however, probably represents the 
maximum amount of energy which can be 
dissipated without injury by individual colls. 
"Where a number of coils are placed in one 
box the heating will depend on the size and 
ventilation of the enclosure, and under these 
conditions the rating per coil mentioned 
would certainly be excessive for the great 
majority of the resistance boxes in ordinary 
use. 

§ (8) Methods of Fixing Coils. — Usual 
methods of mounting coils are shown in Fig. 21. 
(A) represents a 

construction suit- A B C 

able where the 
dimensions of the 
coils and studs 
allow of it. The 
brass tube is closed 
at one end with a 
brass washej: sol- 
dered to the tube, Fia, 21, 

the centre of the 

brass washer being threaded and screwed 
direct on to the under side of the stud. 
In (B) the same type of tube end is used, but 
the tube is screwed down to the insulating 
base, and in (0) the coil is fixed by piG^-ns of a 
brass rod which passes up the inside of the 
tube and secures the coil by means of a nut 
and piece of brass strip recessed slightly to 
prevent movement of the coil. 

§ (9) Resistanob Boxbs othbe than 
Bridges. — The details given above for resist- 
ance bridges apply practically to other resistance 
boxes, with the exception of very high resist- 
ance units usually of the order of 1 megohm ; 
for these, special conditions as regards winding 
and insulation have to be met. Taking the 
case of a megohm box subdivided into ten 
sections of 100,000 ohms, the coils will be 
made of constantan, which material is suitable 
for such high resistances, since it is more easily 
drawn to the finer sizes, and can be annealed 
between drawing without undue oxidation ; the 
resultant wire is much more easily handled 
than fine manganin wire. 
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I ht* foils, each of 1 <>(),( )0() ohms, are wound 
in pat torus on, poroolaiu hobbins, and in 

c»thorw on woudini bol)biuH : in both cases the 
la^bbiuH are boil(‘d in paralHn wax before wind- 
ing. Many layers a,ro rcupiinul, and it is usual 
to reverw^ tln^ dirt'clion of the winding every 
four laytu’s b) keep tlu^ se-if- induction low; a 
snppltunentary laytn* of silk or waxed paper 
bfing intcu’poKod at <^aeh reversal. When 
v\ ound, ( ho e.oiLs an^ t‘anduUy boiled ill paraffin 
wnx al. a t tuaperaturo of a[)proximately 140® (1, 
tint il all the moisture and air are driven off. 
'riu'! wa.x is tlum allowed to cool somewhat, so 
that uhen the coil is withdrawn it retains a 
thin layer of wax. 

§ (10) iNKtSLATlKU Ma'I'KIUALS XJSED FOR 
llMHMTAHdE BoXKH,*— For high-grade resistance 
bt)xc‘H the of ebonite is universal. Various 
substitutes, Hueh as a compound of bakelite 
and papc'r, have been natal with a view to 
avoiding tht% tlisadvantagt^s of ebonite, but 
cnviug to alight absorption of moisture, and 
tainHtMpient low insulation resistance, these are 
nt>t satisfactory for coils of high resistance, say 
of the ortk^r t)f 10,()(K) ohms. 

Ebonitt^ has the seriouH dt^fect that prolonged 
exposure to light leads to the formation of acid 
on the surface as a result of the liberation of 
fnm sulphur. The insulation can be restored in 
a large moaHure by periodical treatment with 
a neutralising agent such as soda or ammonia, 
but this is a troublesome if not impossible 
o|«wation with most types of boxes, and various 
meaui have been used to overcome the defect. 
The most common is to fit the box with a 
wooden (Hjver which is kc^pt on when the box 
in n«>t in usc^ ; this prolongs the life of the 
ehijnit-tH considerably, but since the box is 
ordinarily used during the day it does not 
afforti permaiumt protection. A method de- 
vIhchI at the National Phy.sical Laboratory 
which has bocm found to be completely satis- 
factory is the form of construction shown in 
Fill, U), whert^ the surface of the ebonite is 
completely protected from the entrance of 
light by an aluminium shield. This type of 
(H uu4tnud.it »u, however, is not well adapted for 
plug (u»nta(d<s, and in consecpienoe these are 
replaced by switcdi dials. Tlio terminals are 
brought up through the aluminium sheet, the 
gap lKd..wc<ui the huuuhial and the sheet Wng 
filUttl by an (d>orute Imsh—these bushes will 
det,eriorat(^, but can bo readily cleaned or 
rciu^wuul. 

Amluwitt^ or amberoid, a material composed 
of cotnjH’c^HHed fragmontis of amber, possesses 
a V('ry higli iusulatiou roHistance, which is 
appanudJy not affinitecl by the action of light. 
'riuM mat.('ria,l cannot bo obtained in large 
slu'cts, but. is well adapt-ed for use as bushes 
through which b^rminals or leads can be 
paHSc»<l, In some forms of boxes made at the 
National Physical Laboratory, where only a 


small number of special coils are used, the 
external insulation consists of amherite washers, 
the supporting plate being of brass and the 
terminals carried to the inside through amherite 
bushes (see Fig. 22). This form of construction 
is, however, too costly 
where a large number 
of studs or terminals 
have to be brought 
out. 

For high-resistance 
boxes, such as meg- 
ohms, the individual 
terminals are usually 
mounted on ebonite pillars to supplement the 
insulation of the top. At one time it was con- 
sidered that to corrugate the outer surface of 
such pillars was better since it increased the 
length of the leakage path, but later practice 
tends to the use of smooth pillars that do not 
easily collect dust. The form of petticoated 
pillar used on insulating testing keys at the 
National Physical Laboratory and shown in 
JFig. 23 would greatly 
improve the insulation of 
the ebonite pillars used 
for megohm boxes. As 
will be seen from Fig. 22, 
a deep annular cut is 
made which greatly ex- 
tends the length of the 
leakage path. The inner 
surfaces being almost en- 
tirely shielded from light 
and dust, the insulation of these surfaces 
should remain perfect for a very long period. 

S. W. M. 

RESISTANCE, STANDARDS AND 
MEASUREMENT OP 

§ (1) Types of Standard Resistanoe Coils. 
(i.) The British Association Paftem. —-The 
oldest form of standard resistance coil is that 
known as the B.A. pattern, which is illustrated 
in Fig, 1. It consists of a coil of rt^sistance 
wire non-indiictively wound on a metal 
bobbin 3 in. long and f in. diameter. The 
coil is usually of platinum-silver and is con- 
nected to two long bent coi)per rods, al)out 
J in. in diameter, which form the electrodes ; 
the ends of these rods are amalgamated. The 
coil and bobbin are contained in an outer 
case, thus forming a double cylinder, and the 
space between the cylinders is filled with 
paraffin wax ; an ebonite disc is fitted over 
the top. The Board of Trade Ohm, wdiich is 
the legal standard of the British Isles, is a 
coil of this pattern. 

When in use, such a standard is immersed in 
water within about half an inch of the ebonite 
top, and after being maintained at a constant 
temperature for about twelve hours, measure- 


.Amb&roia 
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inents of resistance can be made which are 
reliable within about 0*001 per cent. The 
current employed in the measurements must 

I 



I’lU. 1. — British Association Pattern Resistance Coil. 

be small, or the heating effect must be 
allowed for. 

(ii.) Fleming^ a Pattern. — The chief dis- 
advantage of the B.A. type of coil is the tem- 
perature lag between the outer bath and the 
coil when the former changes in temperature. 
To overcome this, Fleming ^ wound the coil 
in the form of a ring and shaped the container 
so that the water was very near to every part 
of the coil. The general form of the leads 
was unaltered. 

(hi.) R. IF. PauVs Pattern. — In 1892 R. W. 
Paul ^ described a form in which the resistance 
coil, which is of a flat type, is enclosed in a 
hollow disc from the centre of which rises a 
metal tube containing the leads. In later 
years R. W. Paul employed manganin for the 
coil, and it is worthy of note that the con- 
struction ensures that the coil is not affected 
by changes of humidity of the air. Experi- 
ments have shown the temperature lag be- 
tween the bath and the coil to bo very small 



FxG. 2. — Paul’s Pattern Resistance Coil. 


indeed, and no difficulty is experienced in 
making accurate and reliable measurements. 
Paul’s type is shown in Fig. 2. 

(iv.) N alder Bros.’ Pattern. — Messrs. Nalder 
Bros, also introduced a form in which the 
temperature lag is small ; in this case the coil 
is of large diameter and of short length, and 
is contained between two cylinders of metal 
1 Phil Mag., 1889. Phys. Soc. Proc., 1892. 


close together. The thickness of the insulat- 
ing medium being small, the temj^erature lag 
is also small. 

(v.) Beichsanstalt Pattern. — The Reichsan- 
stalt pattern of standard resistance coil is 
shown in Fig. 3. It was first described by 
Peussner® and later by Lindeck,^ Manganin 
is used as the resistance alloy. The manganin 
is covered with two layers of silk and is wound 
on a metal bobbin hh, which is previously 
covered with a thin piece of silk, coated with 
shellac varnish, and heated, in order to secure 
good insulation. After an accurate adjust- 
ment of the resistance the bobbin is secured 
to the ebonite disc d. The resistance of the 
wire must be from 1 to 2 per cent greater 
than the ultimate nominal value of the 
coil to begin with, and after being wound 
in a non - inductive manner on the bobbin 
(when its resistance increases due to coiling). 



Fig. 3. — ^Beichsanstalt Pattern Resistance Coil. 

it is heavily coated with shellac varnish 
and heated in an air bath at a temperature 
of 140° C. for about five hours. At this tem- 
perature the shellac is melted and becomes, 
after cooling, a hard highly insulating mass 
which at the same time protects the wire 
from any chemical action. The exact adjust- 
ment is made by means of a fine wire resistance 
coil, from 100 to 200 ohms in resistance, which 
is placed in parallel with the thicker wire. A 
comparatively great length of this fine wire 
corresponds to a very small change of the 
whole resistance, thus enabling the latter to 
be easily adjusted within a few thousandths of 
1 i)er cent. To the ends of both wires are 
previously soldered, with silver, small copper 
rings, and corresponding rings attached to the 
two coils are screwed together and soldered 
to the stout connecting pieces pp. A wide 
perforated brass case serves to protect the 
wire from mechanical damage. The long thin 
bent rods of the B.A. type are replaced by 
short arms of greater cross - section, and 

^ ZeiUchr. filr Imtnmentenh, 1890. 

* British Association Report, 1892. The Reports 
of the B.A, Committee on Electrical Standards were 
published in a collected form in 1913, and should he 
referred to for much of the information in this article. 
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originally no potential terminals were used ; 
however, in later years such terminals were 
fitted, and the general form of leads now used 
is that shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

(vi.) In 1907 the Reich, sanstalt form of coil 
was modified by Rosa and Babcock.^ They 
found shellac to 
expand when it 
absorbs moisture 
from the air or 
from oil, and a wire 
which is shellacked 
also stretches, its 
resistance being 
consequently in- 
creased. The 
Reichsanstalt type 
was therefore modi- 
fied to prevent this 
action. The form 
recommended by 
Rosa and Babcock 

. , , is shown in Fiq. 4. 

1^10,4. — Jtosa and -Babcock s ... . 

form of Ilosistaiice Coil. The coil is wound in 
the usual manner 
on a brass tube 30 mm. in diameter and 70 mm. 
long, and is contained, within a cylinder 40 ram. 
in diameter and 12-5 cm. high. The coil is 
shellacked, dried, and annealed in the manner 
specified by the Reichsanstalt ; it is sup- 
ported by a small tube, closed at the bottom, 
which serves as a thermometer tube. The 
ebonite top, through which the leads pass, is 
threaded and screws into the outer brass 
cylinder which forms the case. When tlio 
resistance of the coil is finally adjusted, the 
pase is nearly filled with pure oil which has 
been freed from moisture, and the top screwed 
firmly into place. 

To make the joint perfectly tight, shellac is 
usually put into the threads before scrowdng 
up. Shellac is also put into the joints in the 
top whore the leads and thermometer tube 
pass through the ebonite. 

To reduce the effect of humidity with coils 
not hermetically sealed, Lindeck suggested 
the use of a heavy paraffin oil which transmits 
and absorbs less moisture than the paraffin 
commonly used. He suggested also the use 
of a very thin tube on which to wind the 
resistances, slits being cut in the tube so that 
it yields readily to external pressure. 

(vii.) To permit the circulation of the oil 
near the coil, and in order to retain the general 
features and design of the Reichsanstalt type, 
Smith modified the latter in the manner 
shown in Fig. 5. Essentially there arc two 
concentric cylinders (the coil being wound on 
the smaller one) ; annular pieces of ebonite 
and brass secure tlio two cylinders together 
at the top and base respectively. The annular 
ring of brass is fitted last and is soldered in 
^ Bureau of Standards Bull., 1909, v. 413. 


position to the outer and inner tubes. A hole 
about 1 cm. in diameter is drilled in the brass 
ring, and after all shellacked joints are secure 
and dry the coil is inverted and the space 
between the tubes is nearly filled with paraffin 
oil free from water. A brass disc is then 
fitted over the hole and soldered so as to 
seal the coil completely. Potential terminals 
are fitted as shown. 

(viii.) DrysdaU and BurstalVs Patterns . — In 
order to obtain an exact knowledge of the 
temperature, two coils in one case have at 
times been used, one coil, the standard, having 
a low temperature coefficient of resistance, 
and the other, in a position close to the first, 
having a high temperature coefficient and 
serving as a resistance thermometer. Drys- 
dale “ used “ new metal ” (an alloy with a 
small negative temperature coefficient) for the 
standard coil, and platinum for the “ tem- 
perature ” coil. P. W. Burstall ® also used a 



Fia. 5.— Eeiclisaiistiilt tyi)e as mocUfied by National 
■Ifiiysical IjU, boratory . 

platinum coil to moasuro temperatiiro, but 
employed phitiaum -silver for the standard 
resistance. Ab early as 187(> Chrystal sug- 
gested that resistance coils should have 
thermo-electric eou|>Ies assocsiatod with them, 
one junction being buried in the centre of the 
l)araffin surrounding tlio coil, and the otlicr 
outside. Such systems arc, however, of little 
practical imxiortane-e, owing t() resistance alloys 
being jirocurable witli t(im|)crature coefficients 
not greater than a few parts in a million. 

(ix.) The types so far dcscrilied are suitable 
for resistances of O-l olim and u|)wards. The 
best typo is umloulitc^dly one of tlie. modi- 
fications of the lieiehsanstalfc |)atteni, with 
potential terminals, the coil Ixfing hermetically 
sealed. The best resistance alloy to employ 
is manganin. 

Ihir resi.stanees having values less tlian 0*1 
ohm, such as are largely us(^(l for the measure- 
ment of current l>y potentiometer methods, it is 
essential for e.urrent and potential terminals 
to be fitted. 8neh resistance's are built of 
wires, of tubes, of eastingH, and of strips. 

“ Electrician., 1907. “ Phi/s. Soc. Proe, xiv. 
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§ (2) Desirable Properties of Standard 
Resistances. — A standard coil should possess, 
so far as {iracticable, the following properties : 

1. Pernianence. 

2. Small temperature coefficient of resist- 
ance. 

3. Good and constant insulation. 

4. Such a construction as permits of its 
temperature being easily measured. 

5. A robust form of construction. 

6. Freedom from thermo-electric effects. 

7. Non-inductive. 

8. Reasonably large current - carrying 
capacity, 

9. Terniinals of such form that it is easy 
to define between which points the resistance 
is to be measured. 

Of those qualities permanence, temperature 
coefficient, and the thermo-electric effect are 
dependent almost entirely on the resistance 
alloy of which a coil is constructed. All the 
types of coils so far considered may be re- 
garded as robust in construction and possessing 
good and constant insulation ; in all cases, 
too, tlio coils may be wound non-inductively. 
In general, for standards work the current- 
carrying capacity of a coil is dependent on 
the temperature coefficient of the alloy, on 
the resistivity and cross-section of the latter, 
and on the nature of the insulating medium. 
Manganin is the best of the alloys known, and 
it is better for the alloy to be immersed in an 
insulating oil than in a solid insulator. On 
the nature of the insulating medium depends 
also the ease with which the temperature is 
measured, a liquid insulator being preferred. 
In the case of resistances of nominal value 
less than 10 ohms, potential terminals should 
be fitted; the current and potential leads 
are interchangeable in use, i.e. the potential 
loads may be employed to convey the current 
and the usual current leads may be employed 


§ (3) Permanency of Resistance of 
Metals and Alloys. — The first serious study 
of the relative constancy of resistance standards 
was made hy Matthiessen.^ The chief factors 
leading to inconstancy were thought to be 

(а) oxidation of the alloy hy the oxygen of 
the air as well as hy acids produced by the 
oxidation of the oil or grease with which a 
wire is almost always covered when drawn, 

(б) internal mechanical strains produced by 
stretching and bending during the process of 
covering with insulating material and windiug, 
and (c) strains produced hy expansion and 
contraction owing to variations of temperature. 
Annealing was found to he of prime importance, 
and in this connection a special study of 
copper was made ; it was concluded also 
that in the case of hard-drawn silver-copper 
wires annealing hy age increased the con- 
ductivity. 

After the absolute determination hy a 
Committee of the British Association of the 
resistance of a particular coil, a number 
of standard resistance coils were made hy 
Matthiessen and Hockin in 1863 and 1864, 
and these coils have been intercompared hy 
many observers, including Matthiessen and 
Hockin (1865-67), Chrystal and Saunder (1876), 
Fleming (1879-81), Lord Rayleigh (1881), 
Glazebrook and Fitzpatrick (1887-88), Glaze- 
brook (1888-1900), and hy Smith » (1900-20). 
The probable changes which have taken place 
in these coils are discussed by these observers, 
and as Glazebrook, Lord Rayleigh, and Smith 
also made comparisons with mercury standards 
of resistance, there is much data available. 
All of the coils are of the B.A. pattern, and 
as two of them are of platinum very accurate 
measurements of temperature are necessary. 
With regard to the other coils, two are of 
platinum-iridium, one of gold-silver, and four 
of platinum-silver. A summary of the results 
of the measurements in the period 1867-1908 


Maximum 

Difference. 


Coil. 

Material. 

1867. 

1876. 

1879-81. 

1888. 

1908. 

A 

Ft. Ir. 

1-00000 

1-00077 

1-00056 

1-00147 

1-00122 

B . . . 

(■ 

Ft. Ir. 

1-00029 

1-00121 

1-00080 

1-00104 

1-00098 

Au. Ag. 

Ft. 

1-00050 

1-00141 

1-00101 

1-00146 

1-00173 

D . . . 

E . . . 

1-00092 

1-00092 

1-00092 

1-00092 

1-00092 

Ft. 

Ft. Ag. 

Ft. Ag. • 

1-00152 

1-00152 

1-00152 

1-00016 

1-00152 

1-00072 

1-00162 

1-00160 

a 

1-00022 

1-00030 

0-99982 

1-00025 

1-00175 

• • . 

H . . . 

Elat 

Ft. Ag. 

Ft. Ag. 

1-00020 



1-00042 

1-00044 



1-00079 

1-00120 

1-00125 


147 X lO"® ohm 


as their diameter. 

By far the most important desideratum for 
a standard coil is that of permanence, and 
the data available on the constancy of resist- 
ance standards are of considerable importance. 

^ Electrician, 1911. 


that the two platinum coils D and E have 
not changed. 

It is evident from this table that the maxi- 

2 British Association Reports, 1862 and 1863. ^ 

2 British Association Collected Reports on Elearical 
Standards, 
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mum number of coils ■which can have kept 
constant is two, and if the platinum coils 
have not remained constant, then one only of 
the other coils can have done so. However, 
direct comparisons with mercury standards 
of resistance in 1881, 1888, and 1908 leave 
little doubt that it is the two platinum coils 
which have kept constant in resistance. With 
alloys of platinum-iridium, gold-silver, and 
platinum-silver the tendency is for the resist- 
ance to increase with time ; it will be seen 
later that this is in general true for all resist- 
ance alloys. 

No other resistance coils are known which 
have been intercompared over such a long 
period of time, but resistance standards of 
manganin at the National Physical Laboratory, 
at the Bureau of Standards, and at the Physi- 
kalisoh-Technische Reichsanstalt have been 
measured for a large number of years, and 
afford valuable evidence of the relative per- 
manency of manganin alloys. The oldest coils 
of manganin are those of the Physikalisch- 
Technisohe Reichsanstalt ; the values in ohms 
of four of these over a period of twenty-one 
years are given in the following table : 


Date. 

Coll WSa.. 

Coil 149a. 

Coll 15()a. 

Coil ISl. 

1892 

1*012157 


0-99856, 

0*99767. 

1893 

46 

0*998674 

48 

8a 

1894 

Ss 

% 

4(j 

83 

1896 


% 

4i 

% 

1897 

^7 

85 

Sj, 

^6 

1898 

56 

83 

83 

7O3 

1899 

57 

87 

80 

be 

1900 

57 

93 

2i 

lo 

1901 

57 

83 

22 

I3 

1902 

57 

04 

Is 

I3 

1903 

61 

9 o 

13 

I5 

1904 

61 

80 

h 

I7 

1905 

62 

83 

lo 

2 o 

1906 

63 

87 

97 

23 

1907 

6, 

87 

05 

26 

1908 

57 

94 

05 

2e 

1909 

62 

83 

504 

26 

1911 

63 

9o 

497 

81 

1912 

65 

89 

94 

83 

1913 

be 

86 

94 

85 


These four coils have remained remarkably 
Constant, the biggest variation in the resistance 
of any on© of them over twenty-one years 
being 6 parts in 100,000. Eor the first two 
coils the biggest change is 2 parts in 100,000. 

Before tabulating the variations of other 
manganin coils it is necessary to describe the 
changes undergone by many resistances due 
to varying atmospheric humidity. 

(i.) V(x.riation of Shellacked Resistances with 
Humidity . — In 1907 Rosa and Babcock ^ dis- 
covered that in the case of coils embedded in 
a heavy covering of shellac, thoroughly dried 

^ Bureau of Standards Bull, 1907, iv. 121. 


out by baking, the shellac absorbs moisture 
from the surrounding atmosphere and expands, 
stretching the manganin wire and thereby 
increasing its resistance. The amount of 
moisture absorbed depends on the relative 
humidity of the atmosphere, the moisture in 
the shellac gradually coming to equilibrium 
with the moisture outside when any given 
humidity is maintained constant: Submerging 
the coils in oil does not protect the shellac 
from atmospheric humidity, as the oil absorbs 
moisture and transmits it to the coils. Dipping 
the coils in melted paraffin wax seals them 
effectually against moisture, but the coils 
should not then be immersed in paraffin oil 
owing to the solubility of the wax. The coils 
of most Wheatstone bridges, potentiometers, 
and other resistance apparatus are not, how- 
ever, intended to be immersed in any liquid, 
and in such cases they may be dipped in 
melted paraffin wax and so protected from the 
humidity effect. Coils intended as standards 
should be shellacked, immersed in paraffin oil, 
and hermetically sealed. 

The effect of humidity and the protection 
afforded by hermetical sealing is well shown 
by some standard manganin coils of the 
National Physical Laboratory. The values of 
these over a period of fifteen years are given 
in the following table : the coils were hormotio^ 
ally sealed in 1911. 


Date. 


Coil No. 


780. 

738. 

2450. 

2449. 

1903 

0-999977 

9-9989i 

lOO-OOOfl 

IOOO-OSq 

1904 

79 

9O4 

47 

•26s 

1905 

73 

89o 

be 

•61s 

1906 

l-OOOOO. 

884 

130 

•692 

1907 

be 

905 

170 

•83s 

1910 

25 

OOa 

365 

1-067 

Maximum 

ohango 

1 




before 

0 

0 

0'002i% 

0 

0 

0-103i% 

sealing 

(1903-10) 

j 

1911 

0-999997 

9-999 L 

100-0390 

1001-060 

1913 


07 


•O64 

1916 

93 

O3 

4I3 

‘044 

1917 

^2 

be 

474 

•04^ 

1919 

% 

ba 

600 

*02e 

Maximum 

\ 




change 





after 

[o' 000 ,% 

0-0012% 

o-ono% 

0-0043% 

sealing 

(1911-19) 


It is clear that hermetical sealing is highly 
beneficial, and that manganin standards of 
resistance have been made which, while not 
quite constant in resistance, change by not 
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more than a few parts in a million per year. 
On the other hand there are a large number 
of manganin coils which have changed very 
rapidly with time and are practically useless. 
The exact causes of variation are not known. 
Smith ^ classifies the possible causes of change 
under the following heads: (1)' Change in 
structure of the alloy. (2) Surface action. (3) 
Humidity effect. (4) Change in the soldered 
joints connecting the wires of high-resistance 
coils to the current leads. (5) Change at the 
junctions of the potential leads with the re- 
sistance standard. It is probable that the first 
only of these is operative in all standards. 
Causes (2) and (4) would have an inappreciable 
effect on very low resistances, yet some of 
these change considerably with time. Cause (6) 
has no effect on high - resistance coils, but 
such coils often increase in resistance at the 
rate of several parts per 100,000 per year. 

(ii.) Appleyard ^ pointed out the great 
differences which often exist between samples 
of the same nominal quality of an alloy, and 
found that tropical heat and moisture usually 
accelerate failure. The alloys he experimented 
with were German silver and platinoid. 

§ (4) Metals and Alloys eor Staindabd 
Resistances. — Pure metals if carefully an- 
nealed and protected from corrosion probably 
keep constant in resistance. Unfortunately, 
however, for all pure metals the rate of 
variation of resistance with temperature is 
very large, and in general this renders it 
impracticable to construct resistance coils 
with pure metals. Standard resistance coils 
of platinum were, however, made in 1864,® 
and are still in existence. As early as 1862 
Matthiessen ^ showed that the variation of 
"resistance with temperature of all i^ure metals, 
except iron and thallium, was practically the 
same, the increase of resistance for a rise of 
temperature of 1° C. being about 4 parts in 
1000. As a result of a large number of 
experiments on alloys, Matthiessen found that 
when a solid metal is alloyed with another 
(with the exception of lead, tin, cadmium, 
and zinc amongst each other), a lower con- 
ducting power is observed than that corre- 
sponding to the mean of the components of 
the alloy. With most alloys the law found to 
regulate this property is the following ; The 
percentage decrement between 0° and 100° in 
the conducting power of an alloy in a solid 
state stands in the same ratio to the mean 
percentage decrement of the components 
between 0° and 100° as the conducting power 
of the alloy at 100° does to the mean conduct- 
ing power of the components at 100°,” 

If Aq, Bq, Cq be the respective conductivities at 0° C. 
of an alloy A and of its two components B and C, 

^ Brit. Assoc. Report on Electrical Standards, 1908. 

“ Phil Mag., 1898. 

** British Association Reports, 1866, 1908. 

* British Association Report, 1862. 


and Aioo> ^ioo» ^'loo the corresponding quantities at 
100° C., then the law may be expressed in the form 

(A q — Aio o )/Ao Aj ^oq 

i{(^o“^ioo*)/ho+(Oo-" Oiool/Cof i(Bioo+Oioo) 

and as {Aq-Aiqq)IAq and the corresponding expres- 
sions for B and 0 are the temperature coefficients 
of conductivity, the law may be stated in the more 
convenient form : “ The ratio of the temperature 
coefficient of an alloy to the mean temperature 
coefficient of its constituents is equal to the ratio 
of the conductivity of the alloy at the higher tempera- 
ture to the mean conductivity of the constituents 
at the same temperature.” It follows from the 
equation already given that if AiqqI^{\qq-{-Cj^qq) is 
very small, i.e. if the resistivity of the alloy is very 
great compared with the mean resistivities of its 
components, the alloy will have a small temperature 
coefficient of resistance. In order to obtain a suitable 
resistance alloy, it was consequently only necessary 
to experiment with alloys having a high resistivity 
compared with the mean resistivities of the metals 
of which it was composed. In all Matthiessen 
examined over 100 alloys, and of these he found an 
alloy composed of one part by weight of platinum 
to two parts of silver had the smallest temperature 
coefficient of resistance. This alloy has been in 
use since its introduction in 1862 and is kriown 
as platinum-silver. More modem resistance alloys 
containing nickel and manganese have been found 
to possess negative temperature coefficients, and 
this naturally prevents the general application oi 
Matthiessen’ s law. The following results obtained 
by Matthiessen are of considerable interest i 



Conducting 
l*owev at 

0“ C. 

Percentage 
Deorement 
in Conducting 
Power 
between 

0° and 100® 0. 

Pure iron 

16*81 

39*2 

Pure thallium .... 

9*16 

314 

Other pure metals in solid 



state 


29*3 

Gold -1-15% iron .... 

2*76 

27*9 

Proof gold 

72*66 

264 

Standard silver .... 

80*63 

23*2 

Gold with 10% iron . 

2*06 

17*6 

Gold 4- 14*3% silver + 7 4% 



copper ....... 

44*47 

15*6 

Copper-1-36-7% zinc . . 

22-27 

12*4 

Copper +25% zinc . . 

22*08 

11*6 

Silver +6% platinum 

31*64 

11*3 

Silver H- 9 -8% platinum . 

18*04 

7*1 

Copper +9 -7% tin . . . 

12*19 

6*6 

Platinum +334% iridium . 

4*64 

6*9 

Copper +10'3% tin . . . 

10*21 

6*2 

Gold + 1 8 • 1 % silver + 154% 



copper 

10*6 

6*2 

Gold + 16*2% silver -1-26 *6% 



copper 

12*02 

4*8 

German silver .... 

7*80 

■ 4 * 4 : V 

Gold +6% iron . . . . 

2*10 

4*3 

Gold +4-7% iron .... 

2*37 

3*8 ; 

Silver +25% palladium , . 

8*62 

3*4 

Silver +33 4% platinum 

6*70 

3*1 


F. E S. 
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(i.) Manganin and other Alloys of Low 
Temperature Coefficient . — In 1889 Weston 
discovered that many alloys containing 
manganese and copper, and called by him 
manganin, possessed a very small tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistance, in many cases 
not exceeding a few parts in a million per 
degree. Such alloys are now extensively 



h'm. 6 


used, and in recent years several investigations 
have been made with a view to discovering 
the relationship between the composition of 
manganin, its treatment in drawing and 
annealing, and its permanence. Lindeck in 
1892 ^ made some measurements on manganin 
at the Physikalisch-Technische Eeichsanstalt, 
and concluded that it was a most suitable 
alloy for resistance coils. 

^ British Association Ee 2 )ort» 1892. 


Then in 1898 Feussner and Lindeck ^ 
published an account of an investigation into 
the properties of alloys of this kind with 
varying proportions of copper and manganese 
and nickel, shelving (see Fig. 6) that with a 
proportion of copper 86, manganese 12, and 
nickel 2, the temperature coefficient was ex- 
tremely small, and the resistivity was of the 
order of 46 microhms -cm. In Fig. 7 Feussner 
and Lindeck show the curves of temperature 
coefficient for the various alloys- In the case 
of an alloy having the composition specified 
above the resistance increases up to approxi- 
mately 18° C., from there to 55° C. the curve 
is practically flat, and from above that point 
the resistance diminishes. Fig. 8, which is 
also taken from Feussner and Lindeck’s paper, 



is a curve obtained with a standard one-ohm 
coil made from the same alloy. This curve 
may be taken as typical of the behaviour 
of manganin with varying temperature, al- 
though in diflerent samples the change in 
resistance over the same range may be 
greater or less, and the position of the 
maximum point different. The guarantee of 
temperature coefficient, given by the Isabellen 
Hiitte who made the alloy, was 0*()()()04 
per 1° C. 

Later publications of the Reichsanatalt at 
various times gave particulars regarding re- 
sistance coils constructed of manganin ; these 
referred mainly to the permanence, and are 
dealt with in § (3), dealing with the permanence 
of resistance standards. 

In later years the properties of manganin 

» Wissensch. Abk F.T.R. li. 603. 
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have been investigated both in America and Hunter and Bacon ^ worked on much the 
England. In each case the investigators same lines as Bash, making up a number 



Analysis of Material. 

Temperature 

Resistivity in 
Microlim-crns. 

Thermo-E.M.F. 
against Copper: 


Oil. 

Mn. 

NL 

Pc. 

18° to 24° C. 

at 20° C. 

Microvolts 
per 1° C. 

9D 

88-20 

8-84 

1-78 

0-93 

0-33 X 10-s 

55-6xl0-« 

3 

lOD 

88-02 

9-93 

1-74 

0-24 

1-2 xlO“S 

34-2xl0-« 

4 

IID 

87-24 

10-26 

1-77 

0-52 

1-5 xl0“® 

37-4xl0-« 

5 

12D 

83-60 

12-03 

3-41 

1-04 

0-22 X 10-5 

47-8xl0-« 

8 

13D 

84-72 

12-83 

2-08 

0-73 

0-38x10-® 

60-8xl0-« 

4 

14D 

84-07 

[ 12-98 

2-60 

0-82 

0-57 X 10-® 

51-1x10-® 




of alloys and determining their 
temperature coefficient. The 
alloys made and the results 
obtained are shown in the above 
table. 

The actual curves of tempera- 
ture coefficient are given in 
Fig. 9. 

In the case of the alloys lOD 
and IID, the iron present was 
due to original impurities in the 
materials used, but in the other 
samples iron was added to the 
alloy. 


made an analysis of material supplied by the 
Isabellen Hiitte, with the following results ; 



American. 

British. 

F. B. Basil.' 

Liddell.2 

N.P.L. 

Copper . . 

82-62 

81-12 

85-1 

Manganese . 

12-82 

15-02 

10-9 

Nickel 

3-78 

2-29 

3-66 

Iron , . . 

0-72 

0-57 

0-34 


Bash investigated the properties of the 
alloy more particularly with regard to the 
effect of the iron content, and found that by 
varying the amount of iron he could shift the 
point of maximum resistance and, if desired, 
make the temperature coefficient more nega- 
tive. He finally produced an alloy containing : 

Copper 83-0 parts 

Nickel 2*5 „ 

Manganese 14-0 „ 

Pure Iron 1 -6 „ 

Total 101 -0 parts 

This material gave the following coefficients : 

15° C. to 30° C. . . +0-0000030 per C., 

15° C. to 45° C. . . -0-0000038 per 1° C., 

the maximum point of resistance being about 
25° C. The resistivity of the material is not 
specified, but the thermo -E.M.P. is stated as 
5-6 X 10“® volts per 1° C. 

^ Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Metall. Eng., Sept. 1919, 
p. 1717. 

2 Met. and Chem. Eandbooh, 1916, p. 482. 


Hunter and Bacon conclude that : 

(1) The percentage of manganese between 
the limits used affects the resistivity 
of the wire, hut has no effect on the 
temperature coefficient of resistance. 



Temperature 
Pig. 9. 


(2) The presence of iron affects the tempera- 
ture coefficient to a considerable degree. 
Those wires in which the iron content 
was low did not show the temperature 
coefficient reversal which is character- 
istic of a manganin wire. The results 
show that the presence of iron up to 
1 par cent reduces the temperature 
coefficient of the resulting alloy, 

Trans. Am&rican Electro-chemical Soc. xxxvi. 323. 
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They consider that alloy No. 121) is the 
best material. 

Rosa ^ states that variation in the amount 
of the manganese content affects the resistivity 
of the wire, but has no effect on the tempera- 
ture coefficient, and gave the following table : 


It is clear that a small temperature coefficient 
is required, but this can he equally Avell 
effected by a decrease in both the manganese 
and the iron content. The resistivity of the 
N.P.L. sample No. (2) is lower than the 
normal value for manganin, hut very high 


Sample, 

Analvsis of Material. 

Temperature 

Coelftciont 

18" to 24" C. 

Resistivity in 
Microhm-cin. 

Cu. 

Mn. 

Ni. 

Fe. 

1 

88*02 

9-93 

1-74 

0*24 

1-2 xl0-''» 

34-2x10-® 

2 

87-24 

10-26 

1-77 

0*62 

1-5 

57-4x10“® 

3 

88-20 

8-84 

1-78 

0*93 

0-53x10-® 

56-6x10-® 

4 

85-60 

12-03 

3-41 

1*04 

0-22x10-® ^ 

47-8x10“® 

5 

84-72 

12-83 

2-08 

0*73 

0-58x10“® 

50-8x10-® 

5 

84-07 1 

12-98 

2-60 1 

0-82 

0-57x10“® 

5Mxl0“® 


In the investigation at the N.P.L. it was 
assumed that the iron in manganin was present 
as an impurity, and hy the use of specially 
pure materials an alloy was produced of 
similar composition to the German, but with 
a lower iron content. The analysis of the first 
sample made, alloy No. 1, was ; 

Sninple (1). 

Copper 86*29 

Manganese 10*85 

Nickel 8*57 

Iron 0*24 

Subsequently, further alloys were made, 
as follows, in order to investigate the effect 
of varying both the manganese and iron 
content. 



Sainpla, 

<2). 

(8). 

(4). 

Copper 

86-78 

83-20 

84-15 

Manganese 

9-10 

12-77 

10-75 

Nickel . , 

3-56 

3-51 

3-60 

Iron 

0-19 

0-28 

1-30 

Silicon 

0-10 

0-16 



The temperature coefficients of these alloys 
are shown in the accompanying curves {Fig. 
10), where it will he seen that while the alloys 
Nos. (1) and (2) have a temperature coefficient 
less than iO’OOOOl per 1° C., the efiecb of 
increase of manganese content in No. 3 is to 
make the temperature coefficient strongly 
negative. 

The resistivity of these samples was as 
follows : 

(1) . .45 miclirom-cnis. 

foN ofi r (Tlientio-E.M.F. against copper 

’> \ =1'9 microvolts per PC.) 

(3) . . 45 

(4) . . 48 

Thus, the results do not completely bear out 
the views of the American experimenters. 

^ JSl, World, April 24, 1920, Ixxv. 941, 


resistivity is not essential for standard resist- 
ance work. 

Working the Allog . — In the investigation at 
the N.P.L. it was found that it was impossible 
to anneal the wire without affecting the surface. 
Feussner and Lindeck refer to the fact that 
when a manganin wire is annealed, even at 



low temperatures, the manganese suffers a 
selective oxidation, and the results of a 
number of experiments at the N.P.L. with 
wires annealed at vari()U8 temperatures and in 
different atmospheres appear to show that the 
manganese is diffused from the surfaeo, leaving 
on the outside of the wire a tube of material 
with a high copper content, which has a 
large temperature coefficient. Hunter and 
Bacon confirm this and recommend annealing 
in. a current of carbon dioxide. 

The general practice has been to anneal in 
this way, and to remove the outer surface 
either with emery paper or by ])ickling the 
manganin in a solution of B parts nitric 
acid, 1 part sulphuric acid, 20 parts water. 
In manufacture, however, it is desirable to 
draw the material cold, and the effect of 
cold working on the alloys was investigated 
at the N.P.L. It was found that alloy No. (2) 
(9 per cent Mn) was quite ductile and could be 
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drawa without annealing, from a J in. bar to 
the finest wire, without difficulty. Alloy No. 
(1) (11 per cent Mn) was only rather more 
difficult, but with No. (4) (Mn 11 per cent, Ee 
1-3 per cent) the material broke up badly 
in the drawing process. Thus, the 9 per cent 
manganese alloy appears to be most suitable 
for resistance standards, and it is recommended 
for trial for the purpose. 

Observations extending over a period of 
eighteen months, of the secular change of the 
various alloys when made up into coils and 
including some samples of American wire. 


showed that they were all satisfactory as 
regards permanence over this period. 

Jointing . — Manganin cannot be soft - sol- 
dered, and it is usual to make all joints 
with silver solder. 

Before the introduction of manganin, alloys 
such as German silver and platinoid were 
used, and later, alloys of copper and nickel 
generally known as “ patent - nickel ” or 
“ nickelin.” In 1895, Eeussner and Lindeck ^ 
investigated the properties of nickel copper 
alloys, starting with the then existing alloys 
“ nickelin ” and “ patent-nickel,” which latter 
was in use in the German Mint for coinage, 
and experimented with further alloys made up 
especially for the purpose of the investigation. 

1 Wmmsch. Ahh. P.T.ii ii. 503. 


The results are given in Fig. 11, reproduced 
from the original paper, from which it will 
be seen that with an alloy of about nickel 40, 
copper 60, the temperature coefficient is very 
low and the resistivity of the alloy of the 
order of 50 microhm-cms. 

This alloy, which is sold under various trade 
names, such as constantan, eureka, etc., etc., 
is easily worked, can be readily soft-soldered, 
and is satisfactory as regards permanence. 
The large thermo-E.M.E., however, restricts 
its use for resistance standards mainly to 
coils of high value, where the thermo-E.M.E. 


is only a very small proportion of the volts 
required to make measurements with the coil 
or, as in some cases, where special precautions 
are taken to compensate for the thermo- 
E.M.E. 

The permanence of the alloy may be judged 
from the series of observations given on the 
following page of a megohm box built in ten 
units, each of 100,000 ohms, the wire being 
wound on porcelain bobbins and the coils 
boiled in paraffin wax. 

Another material which lias been rfiore 
lately introduced is a copper manganese alloy 
containing a small amount of aluminium. 
The temperature coefficient is small, but no 
very definite information is yet forthcoming 
as to the permanence. The» aUoy has the 
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Values op Megohm Box 


1910. 

Temperature 
15*0“ 0. 


99,988 

100,008 

100,008 

100,008 

100,018 

100,018 

100,008 

100,008 

99,908 

100,008 


l,000,07o 


1)6061111)61 

1911. 

Temperature 
IQ-S" C. 


99,905 
100 , 013 ^ 
100,024 
100,017 
100,01(5 
100, 02i 
100,016 

100.015 

100,01i 

100.016 


1,000,142 


February 

1913. 

Temperature 

16-5* 0. 


99,986 

100,005 

100,015 

100, OOg 

100,01i 

100,015 

100.01 0 

100.010 

100,005 
100, OOg 


1 , 000,074 


November 

1914. 

Temperature 

ir-4‘’C. 


99,986 

100, OOi 

100 , 013 ^ 

100,007 

100,007 

100,013 

100,007 

100,006 

100,003 

100,007 


1,000,048 


February 

1915. 

Temperature 
16-6* C. 


99,986 

100,008 

100,016 

100,008 
100,014 
100,018 
100,013 
100,013 
100, OOg 

100,01 1 


1,000,076 


January 

1918. 

Temperature 

17-0” C. 


99,983 

99,999 

100 , 01 .^ 

100,004 

100.004 
99,998 

100,003 

100,003 

99,99g 

100.005 


1 , 000,019 


January 

1920. 

Temperature 

18-0“ 0 . 


99,99o 

100,OOo 

100,018 

100,013 

•100,006 

100,009 

100,005 

100,003 

99,999 

100,009 


l,000,05o 


Note . — The accuracy of the observations here was only of the order of i0’00005, and therefore practically 
all the differences are within the limits of errors of observations. 


curious characteristic, due probably to its 
aluminium content, that it can be soft-soldered 
once, but the same piece of metal cannot be re- 
soldered. The thermo-E.M.F. of this material 
against copper is stated to be 0-3 microvolts 
for 1'=^ C. 

The approximate composition, resistivity, 
and temperature coefficients of the alloys prin- 
cipally used for the construction of standard 
resistances are given in the following table : 


poorly made or apt to vary in temperature, 
the thermo-electric forces also vary. Such 
effects are extremely inconvenient in measure- 
ments and often reduce the accuracy. Fortu- 
nately they are rarely of large magnitude except 
when making measurements of low resist- 
ances constructed with nickel alloys such as 
constantan. In general, however, a resistance 
alloy should be chosen in order to have a 
small thermo-electric force against the metal 


Alloy. 


Manganin * . . . 

Nickel - copper, as con- f 
stantan, eureka, etc.*)' 

Platinum-silver . . | 

Therlo .... 


Composition (Approximate). 


Copper 

Manganese 

Nickel 

Sometimes iron 
Copper, 67-6% 
Nickel, 41-9% 
Iron, 0*3% 
Manganese, 0-4% 
Silver, 66 * 6 % 
Platinum, 33*4% 
Copper, 86 % 
Manganese, 12 % 

' Aluminium, 2 % 


Besistivity. 
Microhm-ems. 
at 20 ° 0 . 

Approximate 
Temperature, Co- 
efficient over small 
liange near 20“ C. 

1 1 

O-OOOOOj 


to 

1 1 

0-00002 

1 J 

+ 0-00001 


to 

1 1 

- 0-00004 

} { 

+ 0-00027 

} " i 

+O-OOOOO 5 


^ Por further details of manganin, see previous pages, 

t Actual analysis of a sample. This is a fair average, hut the values of either nickel or copper may vary 
slightly with different samples. 


Particulars of other alloys are given in the 
section on Electrical Constants of Metals and 
Alloys. 

■ (ii.) Thermo-electric Properties of Common 
Metals and their Alloys . — When comparing 
resistances, if the galvanometer circuit includes 
junctions at which large thermo-electric 
forces come into action the galvanometer 
system is deflected, and if the junctions are 


employed for making junctions, which is 
usually copper, hut phosphor bronsJe has been 
used to a small extent. 

Drysdale ^ and Warren and Murphy ^ have 
made measurements of the thermo-electric 
properties of many resistance alloys. Drys- 
dale employed copper as the base metal 
for comparison and obtained the following 
results. 

^ Mectriciani, 1907, ® Ibid.^ 1908. 
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Alloy. 

Thenno-eloctric Foi*co 
Microvolts per 1® C. to 
Copper. 

Constantan 

36 to 39 

German silver . 

36 

Nickelin .... 

19 to 37 

Platinoid .... 

24 

Manganin .... 

14 


Warren and Murphy, who used phosphor 
bronze as the base metal, found the following 
values : 


Alloy. 

Themio-eleetric Force 
Microvolts per 1® C. to 
Phosphor Brotize. 

Platinoid .... 

16 

Platinum silver . . 

9 

Manganin .... 

0-2 to L8 

Copper 

1-8 


The marked superiority of manganin is 
evident. Warren and Murphy experimented 
also to determine the magnitude of the error 
which might be produced at a silver-soldered 
junction. For instance, in a tapping from a 
potentiometer coil the junction is usually 
silver-soldered and the physical properties of 
the wires near the junction may be affected. 
To test this, two lengths of manganin were 
silver-soldered together and the junction 
experimented with. The conclusion was that 
the wires had not been affected to an appreci- 
able extent. 

In general it is safe to conclude that resist- 
ance circuits made up of copper or phosphor 
bronze, and manganin, give rise to errors due 
to thermo-electric effects, which are practically 
negligible. 

(iii.) Peltier Effect in Alloys . — The fact that 
the resistivities of all alloys are greater than 
those calculated on the assumption that the 
components conduct proportionally to the 
percentage of each present, led Lord Rayleigh ^ 
to advance a theory to account for such a fact. 
Subsequently Liebenow ^ advanced a theory 
which is practically identical with that put 
forward by Lord Rayleigh. The theory may 
be stated as follows : The flow of electricity 
across a junction of dissimilar metals leads to 
an absorption or emission of heat, a pheno- 
menon which is known as the Peltier effect. 
The temperature gradient thus produced 
increases until the heat lost or gained by 
conduction balances the Peltier effect and 
an electromotive force is produced which tends 
to stop^the current. This back electromotive 
force is proportional to the current and cannot 
be distinguished by means of ordinary experi- 
ments from a resistance, so that an alloy should, 

1 Scientific Papers, iv. 232. 

2 EncyJclopMie der EleMrochemie, x- 


according to such reasoning, possess a spurious 
resistance. Lord Rayleigh’s calculation shows 
that the value of this spurious resistance, R, 
per unit length is given by the expression 

_ 273E2 


where E is the thermo-electric force of a 
couple for 1° difference of temperature between 
the junctions ; K and K.' are the thermal 
conductivities in ergs of the metals, and p and 
p' are the proportions by volume of the two 
metals. Hence p-\-p'~l. The temperature 
is supposed to be near 0° C. 

It is interesting to calculate on this theory 
the best constitution of some high resistance 
alloys. For maximum or minimum resistivity 
dR/dp=0, 


hence 


(l-p)2 ’ 


or 


1 

1-h VIT/K' 


For platinum and silver \/K'IK=OAO, so 
that the ratio of volumes of silver and platinum 
should be 0*7/0*3, and the ratio by weight is 
0-35/0-3 or l-S/l. Matthiessen used the ratio 
2/1 for platinum silver ; he does not appear 
to have experimented with a higher proportion 
of platinum. 

For copper and nickel ^yK7K = 0•85 ap- 
proximately, so that the ratio of volumes of 
copper and nickel should be about 54 to 46 
and by weight the ratio is about the same. 
It is of interest to note that the composition 
of constantan approximates very closely to 
this. 

R. S. Willows® attempted to measure the 
value of the spurious resistance in brass, 
platinoid, platinum silver and platinum - 
iridium. The alloy to be tested formed 
one of the arms of a Wheatstone bridge, 
the adjacent arm being a simple metal 
such as copper or lead. The bridge was 
balanced first for alternating, and then for 
direct current. The pure metal possesses 
no spurious resistance, but it was concluded 
that the apparent resistance of the alloy 
would decrease when the alternating current 
was used. The reasoning is as follows : 
Suppose a current passes through an alloy and 
sets up a back electromotive force ; if the 
current is now reversed quickly, this back 
electromotive force will at first assist the 
current in its passage and more will flow 
in the second direction than in the first, or, 
what comes to the same thing, the resistance 
will appear to be less for the quickly reversed 
current than for the steady direct one. The 
skin effect, arising from the concentration of 
current in the outer layers, can be allowed 


» PAil May., 1906, xii. 
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for. Howovor, no certain differences could be 
d(^t(,Hd*ecl hetwecni the rcvsistances of an alloy to 
dinKit and alternating: current at the tempera- 
turc'^H 20'* 0. and 100^' 0. 

Flenung and Dtnvar ^ found the resistivity of 
a purc^ nu'tal very sniall at low temperatures, 
while that of an alloy is comparatively great. 
As t(uuperaturo is reduced it appears 
poHsihlt^ thendore that the true resistance of 
an a.lh)y may dotwcase and the false resistance 
lHM‘om<‘ relatively groat* Willows therefore 
ln^Mlcv exp('riinents with alloys at the tem- 
|H'raturc‘. tjf lupiul air but in no case could 
any false roHistanco be detected. 

(iv.) I>ry.^dale's (kmipemat&d jSyatem, — Drys- 
dale “ gives resistance-temperature curves for 
a nuttilior of alloys, and also describes a com- 
pensated system in which a wire made of a 
rt'sistance alloy with a negative temperature 
coelHeicmt is plated with a pure metal, the 
thieknoHH of the ])lating being such that the 
kunperaturci tjoefiicient of the combination of 
resiHtanc(% alloy and pure metal is practically 
xero, Th(s tomporafcure coefficient of any 
rtvsiaiautm alloy can in general be represented 
by the expression 

R^ lit {1 + a (T - 1) + /J(T - . 

If R»f is th© resistance of the alloy at tempera- 
ture T and the corresponding resistance 
of th© plating, then if R is the resistanco of the 
O'Ombiaation 

ir.L+ V 

E Ej '^RV 

and 

Hence, for compensation, 
a -a' 

RrR'* Rr'BV 

(tt>mpensation for temperature coefficient by 
plating with a pure metal imposes, therefore, 
tlM‘ (lomlition that the alloy or pure metal 
must hav(^ a negative t<‘,mp{u*aturc coefficient 
at ordinary working temperatures. For ap- 
proximat{'( (umipcnsatioiit the amount of metal 
rmpun^l to b(5 (k^positod can bo easily calculated 
fpoiti Urn (Hj nation 

w/_ cip'A^ 
m a'pA’ 

whcu'c^ />, and A are the temperature co- 
<dli(‘i('nt., n^sistivify, and density respectively 
nf (HU* of the matc'rials and p', and A' the 
eorr<'Hpon<ling (|uantitieH for the other material. 
By suc^h a plat ing ])r()(U'«H, resistance coils of 

* /'////. Mftff., IH03, xxxvl 

’■* JlCltrirkiun, 1907 . 


an alloy plated with nickel have been made 
so as to have temperature coefficients less than 
1 part in 100,000 per 1° C. 

§ (5) Network of Condtjotors for the 
Measurement of Resistance, (i. ) Kirchhoff's 
Laws . — Let there be any network of con- 
ductors, such as that comprising a Wheatstone 
bridge, a Kelvin bridge, or a potentiometer, 
and let P be the resistance of any one of the 
conductors, and G be the resistance of a 
galvanometer comprising another branch of 
the network. Let the current through P be 
iy and assume in the first place that the 
bridge or potentiometer network is a balanced 
system such that no current passes through 
the galvanometer. Let P be changed to P + Bp. 
The currents through the various parts of the 
network are altered by this change and some 
current will in general pass through the 
galvanometer. The distribution of currents 
in such a network and the changes which 
occur when any one branch of the network 
is varied can be obtained by the application 
of Ohm’s law round the several circuits of the 
network, together with the condition that 
there is neither creation nor destruction of 
electricity at the junctions. This statement 
concerning the distribution of currents is a 
modification of two generalisations known 
Kirchhoff’s Laws. These laws are usually 
stated in the following form : 

{a) The algebraic sum of the currents 
which meet at any point is zero. 

(b) In any closed circuit the algebraic sum 
of the products of the current and resistance 
of each part of the circuit is equal to the 
electromotive force in the circuit. 

On applying these two laws there results 
an important rule which enables the sensitive- 
ness of measurement of resistance by means 
of any given network to he compared with 
that of any other network. The rule is : 

(c) In any network of conductors the current 
in one arm due to an electromotive force in 
another arm is equal to the current in the 
latter when an equal electromotive force Is 
placed in the former. 

(ii.) Sensitiveness of a Nehmrk for the 
Measwreyment of Resistance . — When P is 
changed to P -i- the changes in the currents 
in the network are equal to those produced 
by an electromotive force iBp, introduced 
into the branch P, and by rule (c) the current 
through the galvanometer is equal to that in 
P when an electromotive force idp is placed 
in the galvanometer branch. If 57 is the 
current through the galvanometer, then 
iB'p 

where G is the resistance of the galvanometer 
and X is dependent on the other resistances 
of the network. In an extreme case, as with 
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the potentiometer, x can be made very small 
and then approximately 


dy = 


i5p 

PTG* 


Suppose now that is the maximum current 
which P can carry with safety, then 


dp 

^"'PTG* 


This represents an important proposition 
which is given by Schuster ^ in the form : 

“ With a given resistance and galvanometer, 
the ratio of the smallest change of resistance 
which can be detected to the sum of the given 
and galvanometer resistances is equal to the 
ratio of the smallest current which can be 
detected by the galvanometer to the maximum 
current which can be sent through the 
resistances.” 

As an example, if a particular galvanometer 
of 10 ohms resistance can detect 1 x 10~® 
ampere, and if a 1 ohm resistance can safely 
carry 1 ampere, then it is possible to compare 
the resistance with another one approximately 
similar to it within T1 x 10“^ ohm. 

If there is a choice of galvanometers, and 
taking account of the fact that in galvano- 
meters the coils of which are wound in 
similar channels, and contain the same mass 
of wire, the electromagnetic force on the 
needle, and hence the deflection, varies with 
the square root of the resistance, th.% last 
equation shows that the best galvanometer 
resistance is that for which T = Q, i.e. 


dp_26y 

P 


“ Hence with a given type of galvano- 
meter having the most suitable resistance, 
the smallest percentage change of resistance 
which can be measured is given by twice the 
ratio of the smallest current which the galvano- 
meter can detect to the greatest current which 
can be sent with safety through the resistance.” 

The energy W in the galvanometer branch 
is (57)^0, so that 57 may be written ^^WjG. 
When P = G the following relation therefore 
holds : 

dp_2jW 

E " V^VP* 


This has been expressed by Schuster in the 
form : 

“ The highest percentage accuracy with 
which a given resistance can be measured is 
directly proportional to the square root of the 
maximum electric work which can be done on 
it without overheating.” 

It is usually possible in measurements such 
as those of temperature by means of resistance 
thermometers, and that of air velocity by 
^ Phil Mag., 1895, xxxix. 176. 


resistance anemometers, to choose the resist- 
ance of P so as to be suitable for the measure- 
ments. Frequently, however, the choice of 
the galvanometer resistance is very limited. 
It is useful, therefore, to know to what extent 
the percentage possible accuracy is reduced 
owing to the employment of a galvanometer 
which has not the most suitable resistance. 

If in the equation 5p/(P + G) = zyW/G 

is substituted for §7, then 

V Ct 

and if riP is substituted for the actual galvano- 
meter resistance, where P is the best galvano- 
meter resistance, then we have 

\/ n 

If a galvanometer of resistance nV is used, 
it follows therefore that the sensitiveness is 
2Jnl{n+l) times that of the obtainable 
maximum. Moreover, the reduction is the 
same whether the resistance of the galvano^ 
meter is nF or P/n.. If n — 20 or 0-05 the 
sensitiveness is 0*426 times the maximum. 

§ (6) Wheatstone Beidge. — T he Wheat- 
stone network, which is universally used, was 
invented by Christie ^ of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, and the notice of 
electricians was drawn particularly to this 
device by Sir Charles Wheatstone, who, how- 
ever, gave Christie full credit. 

The Wheatstone bridge is a network of six 
conductors and is usually represented as an 
arrangement of 
conductors in tri- 
lateral symmetry 
about the point £> 

{Fig. 12). In this 
system a battery 
is inserted in the 
branch AB and a 
galvanometer in 
the branch CD. 

In practice ad- Iio. 12. — "Wheatstone Bridge, 
justments of one 

or more of the branches are made until the 
current through the galvanometer is zero 
whether the battery in AB is connected or 
not. When this is so 

P_R 

where P, Q, R, and S represent the resistances 
of the conductors AD, AC, BD, and CB respect- 
ively. For when there is no current in G the 
currents in P and R have the same value i, and 
the current j in Q has the same value as that 
in S. Hence by Ohm’s law 
Pi=Q^’, 

and Ri = S^', • 

® Moy. Soc. Phil Trans., 1833. 
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from which there follows the well - known 
relation, 

S' 

Sensitiveness of the Wheatstone Bridge . — Let 
P be changed to P h- dp. The current through 
it will change to i - di and the change in the 
potential difference at the extremities of P is 
idp ~ P52* ; of R it is R5'i. If the galvanometer 
circuit is now completed the current through 
it will be equal to that produced by an E.M.P. 
idp - P5^ in P and an E.M.P. equal to R5i in 
R. If an E.M.P. equal to the latter is placed 
in the galvanometer branch, the current 
through R is PRSt7(P + R)r, where r is equal to 

(P4-Q,)(R + S) , . 

’ P'+Q + R + S 

i.e. the resistance of the “ external galvano- 
meter circuit ” plus that of the galvanometer. 
Similarly the current through P due to an 
E.M.P. P6i in the galvanometer branch is equal 
to RP5i/(P + R)r. Now the current through 
the galvanometer due to an E.M.P. R5i in R 
is equal to the current through the same due to 
an E.M.P, P5i in P. As these must be in 
opposite directions through G, the (inly effect 
it is necessary to consider is the current due to 
an E.M.P. idp in P. The current through G 
due to this E.M.P. is found in’ a similar manner 
and is equal to 

idp 

R+S 

• (P + Q + R+S)' 

This, therefore, is the current through the 
galvanometer when the balance of the bridge 
is disturbed by an alteration in P of dp. The 
current is a maximum when the galvanometer 
resistance G= {(P ■+Q)(R-1-S)/(P + (HR+ S)}, 
i.e. the resistance of the “external gal- 
vanometer circuit,” and this is the most 
suitable galvanometer resistance. In gal- 
vanometers the coils of which are wound in 
similar channels, and contain the same mass of 
wire, the electromagnetic force on the needle, 
and hence the deflection, is proportional to 
x\/'G, where x is the current through G. 
Substituting for G the most suitable galvano- 
meter resistance, an expression for the deflec- 
tion is obtaincKl, which, from the conjugate 
relations between the arms of the bridge, may 
bo reduced to the simiffe form 

iAsjB 

in which A = 5p/P. 

The best conditions for sensitiveness are here 
clearly indicated. The resistance Q should be 


small compared with S and with P, i.e. P, 
the resistance to be measured, should be 
connected to a comiraratively large resistance 
R and a small resistance Q. If i is the 
maximum permissible current through P, R 
must be a resistance of large cooling surface 
and small temperature coefficient ; if R is of 
the same type and dimensions as P, it should he 
of the same nominal value. In the latter case, 
which is very frequent in practice, P = Q = R = S 
and the sensitiveness is proportional to f A VP/4. 

§ (7) Standardising Bridges ow thej 
Wheatstone Type. — Such bridges may be 
divided into three main classes : (a) Slide wire 
bridge, in which the difference between two 
coils is measured in terms of a small length of 
slide wire connected between the ratio coils 
or the coils under comparison, (b) Reichsan- 
stalt bridge, in whicji the ratio of two branches 
is altered by a definite amount and the dif- 
ference of resistance between two coils is 
measured in terms of a galvanometer deflec- 
tion. (c) Shunt bridge, in which coils are 
compared by shunting one or more of the arms 
of the bridge. In addition bridgcjs have been 
devised which are combinations of these, and 
the special bridges designed for use with 
platinum thermometers can be used for the 
comparison of standard resistance coils. 

(i.) The Slide Wire Bridge . — The first bridge 
to employ a slide wire was devised by Fleeming 
Jenldn in 1862 
and •'was used 
to intercompare 
the standard 
coils made for the 
British Associa- 
tion Committee 
on Electrical 
Standards. The 
arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 13. 

The two coils to 
be compared are 
PandlLQandS 

being the ratio arms. Betw(*('n tlu'se latter a 
slide wire is connected and halamio is obtained 
by adjusting the position of tlu^ (contact on this 
wire. The coils P and R arc^ n(‘.\t interchanged 
and the balance restored by altering the 
position of the contact. 

Prom the figure and the application of Ohm’s 
law it follows that 

lH'=z (Q X lr)i\ 
lU'=:{S + {L-?)r}r, 

where r is the resistance per unit length of the 
bridge wire. On reversal of 1^ and R the new 
relation is 

Kf=(Q + rr)'r, 

P^r= jS + (L-r)r}?7. 
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From these four equations it follows that 

The ratio iji' can he sufficiently well estimated 
from the resistance coils and the bridge wire ; 

T is directly 
measured. 

In employing 
this method 
copper blocks 
with mercury 
cups were used 
and excellent 
results were 
obtained. 

(ii.) Carey 
Foster Slide 
Wire Bridge , — 
In 1872 Carey 
Foster ^ modi- 
fied the above method by connecting the slide 
wire between the coils to be compared. 

Fig. 14 shows the connections for comparing 
two coils. 

The condition for the first balance is 

i(P + Zy)= 

i[R + (L^Z)r] = Si', 

and after interchanging P and R in position, 
t(R-hrr) = Qi', 
i[P-l-(L-r)»*] = St', 

from which equations it follows that 
P~R=(r-Cr. 

In words, the difference between the two 
resistances P and 
R is equal to 
the resistance 
of the length of 
the slide wire in- 
cluded between 
the two points of 
contact at which 
balance is ob- 
tained. 

The slide wire 
is calibrated by 
shunting one of 
the coils to be 
compared with a 
known resistance 
and making another determination of the 
difference. 

(iii.) Fleming Form of Carey Foster Bridge . — 
This is shown diagraminatically in Fig. 15. 
The bridge was designed by Fleming in 1886 
for the intercomparison of the coils belonging 

^ Society of Telegraph Engineers Journal, 1872. 


to the British Association, The slide wire is 
of platinum-iridium and is protected from 
direct contact with the hand ; it is 39 in. long, 
has a resistance of about one-twentieth of an 
ohm, and is in the form of a circle. The 
contact piece included in the galvanometer 
circuit is a small prism of platinum-iridium. 
The thick lines represent massive copper blocks 
with mercury cups at their ends and permit 
the interchange of coils in the bridge by moving 
each coil from one pair of mercury cups to a 
neighbouring pair. Thus when the leads of P 
are moved into the cups cc and those of R are 
moved into the cups dd, the coils P and R are 
interchanged in position in the bridge arms. 

This form of bridge gives excellent results, 
but does not meet modern requirements. It is 
not suited for the comparison of resistances 
with potential terminals, nor can it be easily 
adapted for the measurement of very low 
resistances. In practice it is difficult to 
eliminate entirely the thermo-electric effects at 
the slide wire contact, because the galvano- 
meter circuit must in general be made after the 
battery circuit. These defects are common to 
most slide wire bridges. 

(iv.) Nalder’s Form of Slide Wire Bridge . — 
This is an exceedingly compact form of bridge 
and is in considerable use. It is shown dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 16. Massive bars of 
copper connect the coils to the bridge, the 
amalgamated leads of the coils dipping into 
mercury cups formed in the bars. The coils 
to be compared 
are connected to 
the cups cc and dd 
and the ratio coils 
are connected to. 
ee and ff. The 
ratio coils are on 
one bobbin and 
in general are of 
1, 10. 100, or 1000 
ohms. The slide 
wire of the bridge 
is a very short 
platinoid wire, 
and in general the instrument is provided 
with a number of slide wires the resistances of 
which are suitable for various comparisons. 
The interchange of the coils P and R in position 
in the bridge is effected by a commutator 
turning about the centre O. 

(v.) Meichsanstalt Form of Wheatstone Bridge. 
— This is intended for use with manganin coils 
of the Reichsanstalt pattern. One form of 
connections for coils without potential leads is 
shown in Fig. 17. 

The special feature of tlxis bridge is the ratio 
bobbin QS, which contains two coils of equal 
value between which an interpolation resist- 
ance is inserted. The complete ratio bo bbin con- 
sists of four coils in series, and in Fig, 17 these 



Fig. 14.— -Carey Foster Slide 
Wire Bridge. 



Fig. 15. — Fleming Standardis- 
ing Bridge. 



Fig. 16,— Nalder Slide Wire 
Bridge. 
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are shown as having resistances of 99-95, 0-05, 
0-05, and 99-95 ohms respectively; three 
contact studs are connected to the junctions 
of these coils, and 
by moving the con- 
tact arm the ratio 
Q/S can be made 
100-05/99-95, 
100-00/100-00, or 
99-95/100-00. 

In the ordinary 
use of the bridge 
the difference 
P “ R is measured 
in terms of a 
difference of two 
deflections of the 
galvanometer, first 



Coils having Interpolation 
Resistances, (lleichsanstalt 
form.) 


when the ratio contact piece is on the centre 
stud, and again when it is on an end stud. A 
movement from the centre stud to a side stud 
is equivalent to a change of 0-1 per cent in the 
ratio, and the resulting change in the deflection 
enables the difference P - R to be calculated. 
Thus if when Q =8 = 100-00 the deflection due 
to a want of equality of P and R is +20 
divisions, and when Q = 100-05 and 8 = 99*95 
the deflection is - 85 divisions, then a change 
in the ratio of 0-1 per cent produces a deflection 
of 105 divisions, so that P is greater than R by 
20 5< 0*1/105 per cent, which is equal to 19-4 
parts in 100,000. To correct for possible in- 
equality of the ratio coils, an interchange of 
position of Q and S, or P and R is necessary. 
In cases where the difference between P and 
R is: appreciable the greater may be shunted by 
a known resistance to make the effective values 
more nearly equal. 

The Reichsanstalt form of bridge is simple 
and cheap, and can be used for both high and 
low resistances. The bridge itself has massive 
copper blocks with mercury cups to provide 
good contacts, the blocks being adjustable in 
position so as to allow for differences in size 
of coils and to provide for slightly different 
arrangements. The coils are immersed in 
insulating oil maintained at a constant tem- 
perature of 20°-0 C., small centrifugal pumps 
being employed to keep the oil in constant 
circulation. The bath is electrically heated. 
The general arrangement is shown in Fig. 23, 
which shows six coils arranged to form a Kelvin 
double bridge for the measurement of resistances 
with potential terminals. 

(vi.) Wheatstone Shunt Bridge . — ^In recent 
years the use of Carey Foster’s method has 
been abandoned for measurements of the 
highest precision in favour of the method of 
shunting. This latter method necessitates the 
use of a resistance box with high-resistance 
coils the values of which are known with fair 
accuracy. As a general rule, the more nearly 
equal the two coils are which it is desired to 


compare, the less is the necessity for knowing 
the accurate values of the shunt resistances. 
The shunt method possesses the great advan- 
tage over the slide wire method inasmuch as 
resistances of many thousands of ohms are 
dealt with instead of the resistance of a few 
millimetres of slide wire. Moreover, the gal- 
vanometer circuit is kept closed and thermo- 
electric forces produce therefore the minimum 
disturbances. This method has been in use 
for many years at the National Physical 
Laboratory, not only for the comparison of 
coils with current leads, but also for the com- 
parison of resistances with i)otential terminals. 

Fig. 18 is a diagrammatic representation 
of the bridge, the selector switch K enabling 



Pig. 18. — Shunt Bridge as used at National Physical 
Laboratory. 

any one of the four coils P, Q, R, S to be 
shunted by a resistance r which can be adjusted 
to have any value up to one megohm. 

Which of the coils will require shunting 
depends on the relative values of the coils, but 
in no case is it necessary to shunt more than 
one coil. However, if it is assumed at first 
that each of the coils P, Q, R, and S is shunted, 
the respective shunts being W, and 
W', then when no current flows througli the 
galvanometer 

_? _[Q/{1+(Q/W)}].[R/{1 +(R/W'0}] 

1+PIW"~' S/{l +(8/W0} ’ 

or calling P^, Qj, R^, and the effective 
values of the shunted resistances, 

In practice the ratio of P to R for good 
standard coils does not differ from unity hy 
more than 2 or 3 parts in 10,000, and the 
values Pj, Q], Rj, Sj do not in general differ 
from P, Q, R, and S respectively by more 
than 5 parts in 10,000. The calculation of a 
shunted value is usually very simple, for with 
standard coils of nominal values 10” ohms, 
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where is a whole number, the reciprocals of 
the shunt resistances W, W', etc., enable the 
changes in the effective values of the arms 
to be rapidly calculated. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus is 
very similar to that shown in Fig. 25, which 
shows six coils arranged as a Kelvin bridge.^ 
The coils are of manganin and are connected 
together by massive copper blocks which can 
be moved along ebonite slides rigidly con- 
, nected to a copper tank which contains 
paraffin oil in which the coils are immersed. 
The temperature of the oil is maintained 
constant at 20®-00 C. An electrical heating 
coil distributed over and about 1 cm, above 
the bottom of the bath is used and a toluene 
temperature regulator is employed. Stirring 
of the oil is effected by blowing dry air through 
a large number of fine holes in a lead pipe 
coiled at the bottom of the bath. This 
method of stirring is remarkably effective, the 
temperature throughout the bath not differing 
from 20® *00 0, by more than 0°-01. The 
galvanometer circuit is closed permanently, 
the condition for balance being that there is 
no change of deflection on reversal of the 
current through the bridge. 

(a) Comparison of Standard Coils of Unit 
Value without Potential Leads. — In Fig. 18, 
let T be a coil of known value and R a coil 
the value of which is desired. S and Q may 
be coils of 1 or of 10 ohms resistance ; in 
general the former resistance is preferable. 
Balance is obtained by shunting Q or S ; then 



where Q' and S' represent the effective values 
of Q and S, 

P and R are now interchanged in position 
and the balance restored by adjustment of 
the shunting resistance, or, if necessary, by 
shunting the other coil ; then 


Combining this with the previous equation, 
the result is 

1^2_Q'S" 

R2”Q"S^- 

When Q and S are unit coils and the resistance 
of each is very near its nominal value, 
sufficient accuracy is obtained by rewriting 
the equation in the form 

P-R = i(Q'-Q" + S"-S'). 

One-half of the difference between the shunted 
values is equal, therefore, to the difference 
between the two coils. 

For example, let P = 1'000100 ohms, and for the 
first balance let Q (of nominal value 1 ohm) be 

‘ See § (8). 


shunted by 8520 ohms. After the interchango of 
position of P and E let the balance be restored by 
shunting S by 9460 ohms. If Q = 1 -OOOSOO ohms and 
S== 1-000 100 ohms, the value of R within 1 part in, 
a million is 0-999988 ohm. By the approximate 
equation given above 

P~E=|(Q'+S'0 

s=|(l - ^ + 1 - 

0-000112 ohm. 

Hence R== 1-000100- 0-000112 = 0-999988 ohm. 

If the coils differ appreciably from their 
nominal values the simple equation involving 
reciprocals only is not permissible for work 
of the very highest precision, but in general 
the errors are very small. 

This method is simple and very accurate, 
but it is necessary to point out that the 
amalgamated ends of a coil must bo at least 
about 1 sq. cm. in area, and the positions in 
the contact blocks must be reproducible if 
differences within one or two millionths of 
an ohm are to be repeated in the measure- 
ments. 

(6) Measurement of Unit Coils with Potential 
Terminals. — Most modern standard coils are 
fitted with potential terminals, and in general 
the difference between the resistance measured 
between the ends of the current leads and that 
between the potential terminals does not 
exceed 0-00006 ohm. The type of leads is 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

The practice at the National Physical 
Laboratory is to compare such coils with a 
standard by a substi- 
tution method. The 
bridge is arranged as 
shown in Fig. 19, 

P being a 1 ohm 
standard with poten- 
tial terminals. A 
balance is obtained, 
first with P in posi- 
tion in the bridge, 
resistance coil, the value of which is required, 
is substituted for P. In each case, however, 
two measurements are necessary. In general 

Q is a coil of nominal value 10 ohms. 

B „ „ „ 10 „ 

s „ „ „ 100 „ 

Let the resistance of the standard between 

the potential terminals jq, 1^^© Fj 
between the ends of its current leads be 

P-t-Li-hLg. Let the connections be those 
shown by the completed lines in Fig. 19. 

Then, assuming that R is not shunted, 

P + L, + L, = ^1? or P= 9^® - (L, + L,), (A) 

where Q' and 8' are the shunted values of Q 
and S respectively. 



and again, when the 
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The battery lead connected to the junction 
Q\ L2 is now disconnected and joined to the 
potential terminal con- 
nected to the junction 
P . Lg, and the galvano- 
meter lead joined to 
R . Li is transferred 
to P . Lj. In practice 
such changes may be 
made by a switch K, 
such as is shown in 
Fig. 19a. The new 
connections are indi- 
cated by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 19. After balancing we have 

or since and R/S'' are both eq[ual to 0*1 
very nearly, and the term . Lg/S" is in 
general less than one hundred-millionth of an 
ohm, we have, as a sufficiently accurate 
equation, 

P=^+0-l(Li + L,). . . (C) 

Combining this with the equation 
P=^-(Li + La). 

an expression for the resistance of the leads 
is obtained. This is 

M(Li + L,)=g^-|^^)R. . (D) 

The value of L^-l-Lg thus obtained includes 
all contact resistances and connecting pieces 
associated with the current leads, and is the 
value required for insertion in equation (C). 
In general the value of -l- Lg is about 0*00004 
ohm, and the correction for the leads in 
equation (C) is one-tenth of this. 

When a second coil is substituted for P 
similar expressions for the balancing conditions 
are obtained. If Pg is the resistance between 
the potential terminals of this second coil, and 
P2-I-Z1-I-Z2 the resistance between the ends of 
its current leads, then, as before, 

Pa=^r^+0-lft + Z2), 

and Mft + y=(§r-|^'’)R. 

Hence 

P - P, = E + 0 ^[(Li + L,) - {I, + l,)l 

For example, when P is in place in the bridge, let Q 
be shunted first by 127,000 ohms, and after the change 
over of galvanometer and battery leads let the shunt 
on Q be changed to 80,000 ohms. Tlien the current 
leads of P aro given by the expression 

1 ‘ 1 ( L 2 ) = ^^ [ 1 - 1’ ^ f g g- g- - ( 1 - )]• 

As QR/S is very nearly unity, L^-f-Lg =0-000042 


When Pg is substituted for P, let the corresponding 
shunts on Q be 322,000 ohms and 121,000 ohma 
Then similarly (Z^-f-Zg) =0-000047 ohm, and 

■P - P2 = ^ [ 1 -g-^Vo TT - ( 1 ~ TIJ T 0 Ti nr)! 

- O-OOOOOOg ohm= - O-OOOO43 ohm. 

In the particular example quoted P was a manganin 
coil of 0-99999o international ohm at 20” -0 C., and 
hence Pa was equal to 1 -OOOOSg international ohm at 

20” -0 CS 

This shunt method of comparing resistances 
with potential terminals is in practice both 
rapid and accurate. With care the differ- 
ences between unit coils of manganin can be 
measured and the measurements repeated 
within one ten-millionth of an ohm. It will 
bo observed that while Q, R, and S should 
be coils having resistances quite close to their 
nominal values of 10, 10, and 100 ohms 
respectively, the actual values are not needed. 
The galvanometer circuit is permanently 
closed to diminish any trouble due to thermo- 
electric effects, the condition for balance 
being no change of deflection of the galvano- 
meter when the battery connections to the 
bridge are reversed. Standard coils rarely 
possess much inductance, so that the inductive 
kick of the galvanometer when the battery 
circuit is made is very small 

Other methods of comparing unit coils with 
potential terminals are by moans of the Kelvin 
double bridge and by the i)otentiometer. 

(c) Gom'parison of Nominally FJqual Coils 
greater than 1 Ohm . — Standard coils of nominal 
value 10, 100, 1000, 10,000 ohms, etc., are 
readily compared by means of the shunt 
bridge, the general arrangement of the bridge 
being similar to that used for the comparison 
of coils of unit value. With increasing resist- 
ance in the bridge a high-resistance galvano- 
meter should be employed, and since it is 
usual to employ a battery of 10 or 20 volts, 
electrostatic effects on the galvanometer should 
be guarded against. 

(d) Comparison of Coils of Unequal Values, 
the Ratios of Resistaiice being approximately 
equal to 10’‘ where n is any whole number.— 
Such operations are usually termed “ build- 
up ” processes. 

The first simple and accurate device for 
such a purpose was designed l)y Lord Rayleigh 
and is described in the 1883 Report of the 
British Association. There are three coils 
each of nominal value 3 ohms, and one coil 
of 1 ohm. Let the true values of the coils 
he 3 -Ha, *^ + [ 3 , 3-H7, and 1+S, where a, [ 3 , 7, 
and 5 are very small quantities. The resist- 
ance of the first three coils in series is 
9-1- a-hjy +7, and in parallel (if very small 
terms are neglected) it is 

1 -1- 1 (a -H7). 

If, therefore, the three coils are placed 
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first in parallel and compared with a 1-ohm 
standard coil, and afterwards placed in series, 
together with the 1-ohm coil referred to above, 
and then compared with a 10-ohm standard, 
the relative values of the 1- and 10-ohm 
standards can be obtained. 

Lord Rayleigh wound the three 3-ohm coils 
on one bobbin, and devised an arrangement 
of mercury cups enabling the changes from 
series to parallel to be quickly made. 

This principle has been used at the National 
Physical Laboratory for building up 100-ohm 
coils from 10-ohm resistances, and also 1000- 
ohm coils from 100-ohm resistances. For 
convenience ten 100-ohm coils are used, and 
these are arranged as shown in Fig. 20. The 
coils are of manganin 
and are immersed in 
paraffin oil. Mercury 
cups in heavy copper 
blocks terminate the 
coils, and by using 
short leads (which are 
allowed for) to connect 
to the bridge, the 
^ values of the ten coils 
in terms of a 100-ohm 
B standard are obtained. 

If the ten coils are 
placed in series by the insertion of leads at A 
and B (the connecting links 0 and D being 
omitted) a resistance of 1000 ohms (nominal) 
results, and this can be compared with a 
standard coil of 1000 ohms. 

If the thick short amalgamated copper 
stirrups C and D are inserted, the resistance 
between A and E is 100 ohms nominal, and 
this is compared with a 100-ohm standard 
coil. As the relative values of the coils have 
been found to keep very constant, it is in 
general sufficient to compare the 3 three 
hundreds in parallel with a 100-ohm coil, and 
the 10 hundreds with a 1000-ohm coil. This 
method has proved to be accurate within less 
than 1 part in a million. 

(e) Drysdale ^ has also used this principle 
in devising a combination of five coils of 
relative values 1, 3, 3, 3, and 1 ohm. These 
are wound on bobbins and contained within 
a single cylinder of the size used with 
standard coils of the Reichsanstalt type. The 
leads have heavy copper lugs with current 
and potential terminals and sliding mercury 
contacts. Between the lugs {Fig. 21) are 
four circular copper blocks, and these blocks 
and the ends of the lugs are faced off together 
so as to be exactly flat and level. The 
upper surfaces of these blocks are amalga- 
mated, and two heavy copper bars with 
amalgamated lower surfaces make the neces- 
sary connections with the minimum contact 
resistance. 

^ Electrician, 1917. 



With these coils combinations of nominal 
value 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, . . . up to 11 ohms can 
be obtained. 

(/) Rosa has designed a form of bridge 
for comparing the sum of five coils of one 
denomination with two coils in parallel of 



the next higher denomination. However, it 
does not appear to possess any advantages 
over the paralleling of three coils as already 
described. 

§ (8) Kelvin (or Thomson) Double 
Bridge. — The Kelvin double bridge, which 
was first described by Sir William Thomson ® 
(later Lord Kelvin) in 1862, is a network 
of eight conductors and is diagrammatically 
represented in Fig. 22. It is essentially a 
bridge for the measurement of low resistances. 
In Fig. 22 P and R are two low resistances 
with potential 

terminals, Q and ^ q 

S are ratio resist- 

ances of a higher 

value (e.g. 1 to 10 

ohms), and a and / 

are auxiliary P ^ 

ratio coils. G is 

the galvanometer y — ^ 

and B the battery, r j g 

the letters in all T 

oases representing sg.-Kclvta Double 

the values of the liriclgo, 

resistances in ad- 
dition to designating thorn. The branch d is 
a link connecting P and R, and in general 
includes one current lead of R and one of P. 
d is of low resistance. 

When the battery is connected and there is no 
current through the galvanometer, let i be the 
current through R and V the current through S. 
The current through a and is ^d/(a“l-/3 + d), 
and through d it is i{a + j0)/(a + d). Then by 

Ohm’s law 

ct "h fS + d 




and hence 


p^QR , 

S 

® Bureau of Standards Bull, 1909, v. 428, 
“ Bhil. Mag., 1802, xxiv. 
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When Q/S = a//3 the equation reduces to the 
simple form 

p „ ^ if' 

S * 

Sensitiveness of the Kelvin Double Bridge .^ — ^When 
P is changed to P + dp the current through the 
galvanometer is 

idp 

G +(aj3)/(a +/3) +[(P + Q)(R +S)/(? -f Q +R 4-8)] 

_RJ-S 

P -}■ Q 4" it 4" S 


from which it follows that the best galvanometer 
resistance is 

a /3 ( P + Q) ( R4-S) 
ct4‘/3"^P4'Q4"R4'S 

As the deflection of the galvanometer is proportional 
to n/G and to the current, the expression for the 
deflection is 

iSp Jq. 


G +(tt/3)/(a +/3) +[(P + Q)(RH-S)/(P +Q+B. +S)J 

E+S 

■ P + Q+R+S’ 

and if for G, the best galvanometer resistance is 
substituted, an expression is obtained which, from 
the conjugate relationship of the arms of the bridge, 
may be written in the simple form 

iA s/p 


2/>/(Q+S)(P+Q+a)/PS’ 


in which A“5p/P. 

If a=0 this expression for sensitivity is identical 
with that for the Wheatstone bridge. It is clear 
that for good sensitivity a should be kept as small 
as possible. 

It has already been shown that the condition for 
balance is 



In practice it is very desirable that the correction 
term shall be negligibly small, and it is clear that the 
correction vanishes when the main and auxiliary 
ratios are equal. Reeves ^ first showed how the 
ratios could be adjusted to equality and the bridge 
balanced at the same time. His method consists 
in adjusting the ratio coils Q and S until the bridge 
is balanced and then removing the link d (thus making 
a simple Wheatstone bridge), and adjusting the 
ratio (P +a)/(R-l-/3) until equal to Q/S. The link d is 
then restored and a balance again established by 
adjustment of Q or S, after which d is removed and 
(P“l-<x)/(R+/3) again adjusted. Thus, by successive 
approximations, the three ratios P/R, Q/S, and a/p 
are made more and more nearly equal until there is 
no change in the balance when d is removed. Q/S 
is then equal to a//3 within the limits of the errors of 
measurement. 

This method is in use in the national standard- 
ising laboratories of England, the United States, 
and of Germany. It does not follow, however, 
because Q/S is equal to a/jd within the limits of 
error of measurement, that ( Q/S - a//3)[^dl/(a 4-^ 4-d)] 
is negligibly small. It is so only if the value of 

* Smith, British Association Report, 1906. 

2 Phys. Son. Proc., 1896, xiv. 


j8d/(a4-/34-flf) does not exceed the value of P. If its 
value be NP and the probable error of an observation 
is 1 X 10~”, the error of the final result is not loss than 
N X 10“”. It follows, therefore, that the ciirroiit leads 
of standard resistances intended for measurement 
by means of the Kelvin double bridge should have 
a resistance not greater than that of the standard 
itself. This, however, is very difficult when P is 
0-00001 ohm or loss, and it is known that in many 
low-resistance standards the resistance of the current 
leads plus the connectors is greater than that of the 
standard. In cases where it is undesirable to remove 
d, Wenner and Wiebel ^ have devised two procedures 
which do not involve removing the link. One of 
these is described after a description of the bridges 
and connections actually employed. 

§ (9) Kelvin Bridges of High Precision 
FOR THE Comparison of Low Resistances. 
(i.)' Beichsanstalt Form of Kelvin Bridge . — The 



Fig. 23. — ^Reichsanstalt Type of Kelvin Double 
Xiridgo. 


type is shown in Fig. 23 and the connections 
are indicated in F'ig. 24. 



The bridge may be used to give P in terms 
of Q, R, and S by reading galvanomrcter 
** Bureau of Standards Bull., 1914, xi. 66. 
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deflections only, or it may be used with. Q or 
S shunted, and from the value of the effective 
resistances of Q and S together with the 
deflections given by the galvanometer the 
value of P in terms of Q, R, and S can be 
obtained. Two ratio bobbins are employed 
each of which contains two main coils, Q . S 
and a . j8 respectively, in addition to interpola- 
tion resistances. The resistances in any one 
ratio bobbin are in general 99-95, 0-05, 0-05, 
and 99-95 ohms. By preliminary adjustments 
the ratio a/Q is made equal to /3/S and the 
interpolation resistances are also made equal ; 
in practice this is conveniently done by 
shunting one of the coils. The resistances Q 
and S must in practice include the leads 
and which connect them to the potential 
points of P and R respectively, and the coils 
a and /3 are in series with X 2 and y^. d includes 
the resistances of the current leads and y^. 
The complete expression for P is therefore 

p_(Q + a;i)R 
~ S+yi 


/Q -p a -f- x^ 

/ d{l 3 + 2 /ss) \ 

\S+ 2 /i /5+2/2J 

\a+^ "\-d + X2+ 2/2/ 


However, since and X 2 , and and 2/2 are in 
practice nearly equal, and also very small compared 
with Q, S, a, and /3, the actual effect of x^, ajg, etc., is 
practically negligible. Thus if Q, S, a, and /3 are 
equal and each of nominal value 100 ohms, and Xi, x^, 
etc., are each of nominal value 0-0001 ohm but differ 
by amounts equal to 0-00005 ohm, then 

S -1-2/1 /^-f- 2/2 

cannot be greater than 0-000001- Hence, unless d 
is greater than P the effect of the leads iCi, a; 2 » 
is in general negligible. However, such high values 
for Q, S, a, and /3 reduce the sensitiveness of the 
bridge. 

By the deflection method the value of P in 
terms of (Q + %)R/(S-+- 2 / 1 ) can be obtained by 
moving both of the ratio contact arms from 
the centre studs to similar ends of the inter- 
polation resistances and observing the galvano- 
meter deflection before and after such change. 
The change of deflection represents a change 
in the ratio of 1 part in 1000. When the ratio 
(Q + J/(S -h 2 / 1 ) = (a -H X2)I(I3 + y^) is exactly 
unity, the galvanometer deflection is a measure 
of the difference P - R. By removal of the link 
d the ratio (Q + iCi)/(S + 2/i) can be made equal 
to {'P+ a + X 2 )l(R + within the limits of 
measurement, by adjustment of Q and a, or 
S and /3. 

(ii.) National Physical Laboratory Type of 
Kelvin Double Bridge . — The arrangement of 
coils in the hath, together with the leads to 
the shunting resistances, etc., are shown in 
Fig. 25. Fig. 25a is a diagram of connections. 
Ratio bobbins with interpolation resistances 
are not employed; instead, the ratios Q/S 


and a//3 are varied by equal amounts by 
shunting, the value of the correction term 
being thus made independent of the shunts. 



Leads marked L are used to connect to shunting 
resistance. T is a toluene thermostat in series with 
a heating coil in the bath. 


The most convenient way of effecting this is 
to have dial resistances for shunting, the 
switches being mechanically connected. .Either 
Q and a or S and j3 may be shunted, but 
not both. 

The comparison of two coils may readily be 
effected by substitution, but it is a little more 



difficult to evaluate a coil in terms of three 
coils Q, R, and S, each of which is of a higher 
denomination. It is, however, essential for 
standards work that this shall be done. In 
general, whatever be the value of P (the 
resistance of lowest denomination), Q is chosen 
to be of 1 ohm resistance and S of 10 ohms. 

3 A 


VOL. II 
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Similarly a and are of 1 ohm and 10 ohms 
respectively. If, then, the value of P is 0-1 
ohm, R is 1 ohm. In such a case the values 
of Q and R between potential terminals are 
known by direct comparison with 1 ohm 
standards and S has been determined by a 
build-up process. As shown in Fig. 25a, S 
has in series with it one current lead of R 
and one of its own current leads the summed 
resistance of which is 2 / 1 , and also one current 
lead of Q and the second current lead belonging 
to it, the combined resistance of which is y^. 
Usually 2 / 1 + 2/4 exceed 0-0001 ohm. 

In series with Q there is one of its own current 
leads and one belonging to P ; the combined 
resistance of these leads is called 
Now the final balance must ensure that 

P_ a + a;2 _ Q+a?! 

R'“/3+^2’"S-h2/i-Hj4 

Reeves’s method of obtaining a balance whether 
or not d is in position is often employed ; at 
other times the procedure is as follows : 

(a) To make 

a -\-X2_ Q -fa;! 

+ 2 / 2 ” §+ 2 / 1 + 2 / 4 * 


The potential leads to 
so very similar that as a 
they may be regarded as 



The general arrangement 
in Fig. 26. 

The bridge is balanced 
or jS by shunting. Then 


low resistances are 
first approximation 
equal in resistance. 
Thus in general 
2/2 =2/5 a-nd 
withi 

10 microhms. 
To ensure the 
above relation- 
ship, /3 is con- 
nected in series 
with 2/5 instead 
of 2/2 and a with 
instead of x ^ ; 
d is removed 
and the battery 
leads connected 
to 2/3 and £^ 3 . 
is then that showm 

by adjustment of a 


g +£^5 __ Q +£r i 


If £r 5 =£i ;2 and 2/2 = 2/5 within 10 microhms the 
ratio {a^+x^)l{(3 + y^) is equal to (a + rraVljS + t/g) 
within 11 i^arts in one million. If £^5 and x^ 
differ by 0-0001 ohm, which difference is in 
general greater than the resistance of either, 
and 2/2 and 2/5 also differ in resistance by an 
equal amount, then if d is 0-0001 ohm the 
correction term 

\S+)/i+2/i § + yJ ' \aV^ + d+xf+yJ 


cannot have a greater value than ±0-0011 
microhm. This may be regarded as a maximum 
value and may be neglected except when P 
is less than 0-001 ohm. 

(6) To ensure that 

P_ Q±£ri 
R‘~S+yi±2/4' 

The connections are restored to give the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 25a, d being in 
position. Balance is obtained by shunting 
Q and a or S and /3 simultaneously so as not 
to alter the equality of ratios already obtained. 
When balance results 

S' + 2 / 1 + 2/4 

4 . / g'+aja X / dj^'+t/z) \ 

. \S' ± Vi+Vi /3' + 2 / 2 / yci' + fi'-^d-\-Xz ± 2 / 2 U 

where Q', S', etc., represent the shunted 
values. The correction term being negligibly 
small, then 

R S' ± 2 / 1 + 2/4 

d is usually removed as a check to see if 
Q'+£ri __ P -|- g' ± £^2 
S' ± 2 / 1 + 2/4 R±iS'± 2/2 

If adjustment is necessary, which is very rare, 
d is restored in position and the bridge again 
balanced. 

(c) To evaluate £^ 1 , 2 / 1 , ^^'Wd 2 / 4 . 

After procedure ( 6 ) the current lead to the 
junction R . 2/1 is connected to the potential 
terminal of S. The change in the balancing 
condition enables to be calculated in the 
manner already described with the Wheat- 
stone bridge. Similarly £Ci is obtained by 
moving the current lead to the potential 
terminal p^, and 2/4 is obtained by moving the 
galvanometer lead to pg. 

The process described is the most elaborate 
that is conducted with the Kelvin double 
bridge. The low - resistance standard is not 
compared with another one nominally equal 
to it, but is compared with a combination of 
standard resistances, each of which is at least 
10 times greater than the one the value of 
which is desired. For measurements other 
than those of the highest precision it is often 
possible to ignore the values of x^ and 1/2 and 
to use for the values of y^ and 2/4 those resulting 
when R, Q, and S were originally evaluated. 

(iii.) Wenner and WeibeTs Method of 
Balancing the Kelvin Rrwif/c.— Wenner and 
Weibel ^ suggested a method for balancing 
the Kelvin double bridge and eliminating 
corrections which does not involve disturbing 
the connector d. The method requires the 
use of a variable double ratio set (Q. S and 
g . /3 respectively) so adjusted that for any 

^ Bureau of Standards Bull, 1914, xi. 65. 
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setting of the dial switches of the shunt 
resistances the lack of equality of the two 
ratios Q,/S and a//9 is so small that no 
appreciable error is introduced on this account. 

Two switches S^ and S2 {Fig, 27) are req[uired. 



and special adjustable low resistances ^ are 
included in the connectors and 

The procedure for the first method is as 
follows: (a) With Sj and Sg open, the bridge 
is balanced. 

This makes P/R = Q/S approximately. 

(6) With Si closed the bridge is balanced by 
an adjustment of the variable low resistance 
forming a part of This makes yia=Xjfi 
very closely. 

(c) The switch Si is opened and Sg is closed, 
and the balance restored by adjusting the 
variable low resistance forming part of 
This makes = X 2 ^ very closely. 

(d) With the switches Si and 83 both open, 
the bridge is balanced by an adjustment of 
the dial switches of the double ratio set. This 
makes P = QR/S with great accuracy. 

^ If the fourth adjustment requires a con- 
.siderable change in the setting of the shunts, 
the second, third, and fourth adjustments are 
repeated. The adjustable low resistances are 
in the form of a mercury slide ; each consists 
of an ebonite tube about 12 cm. long and 
3 mm. internal diameter. The terminals are 
at the upper and lower ends of the tube and 
an amalgamated copper plunger serves to 
displace the mercury and so vary the resistance. 

§ (10) Drysd ale’s Universal Stand arb- 
rsiNG Bridge. 2— This bridge serves for the 
interpolation and defloctional method of the 
Reichsanstalt, or for the shunting method. 
Its chief feature, however, is the adaptation 
of the Carey Poster slide wire method to the 
Kelvin double bridge. The connections are 
shown in Fig. 28. The bridge proper consists 
of eight copper bars arranged in the form of 
a cross, connection between the inner ends 
of these bars being made by an eight-pole 
mercury commutator. Two pairs of ratio coils 
Q . S and a . /3 are employed, which span 


^ Jaeger and Piesselhorst, IFw. Abhandl. P.T 
Reichsanstalt, 1004, iv. 

* Electrician, 1917. 


across the front and back contacts respectively. 
The two resistances P and R to be compared 
are connected in series by their current 



terminals, while their potential terminals 
make contact with the side bars of the bridge. 
By turning the commutator half round, the 
connections between the potential terminals 
of the coils under comparison and the ratio 
coils are interchanged. 

The most convenient and accurate method 
of test is to employ ratio coils with interpola- 
tion resistances as in the Reichsanstalt bridge, 
but instead of working by , deflections, to 
connect a slide wire across each pair of inter- 
polation resistances. These slide wires can be 
adjusted to give the difference between the 
resistances directly in millionths of their 
value, by taking the difference between the 
scale readings with the commutator in the 
two positions. If A is the difference between 
the bridge readings in millionths (which by 
construction should be the same for both 
wires) and I, V and m, m' are the small 
resistances at the front and back potential 
contacts, then 

+ — 

where X is the parallel resistance of the back 
connection shunted by the ratios a and 

When the differences between the resistances 
of the potential contacts are negligible com- 
pared with a and Q 


P~R_ 
P ■' " 


A. 
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i (11) Extension op Double Bridge 
INOIPLE. — Smith ^ has extended the prin- 
le of the double bridge to the battery arm 
shown in Fig. 29, the shunt coils a and 6 
^ing current-carrying capacities at least as 



3at as those of P and Q respectively. The 
ndition for balance is 

QR 
“ S 

T i®D3 ^ I ^ L 2 _ g -f I 

a \ S / 

6L2 /R a-t-LA 
■^^^-hfo+LH-L^VS "T~ J* 

practice it is possible to make negligibly 
lall the second and third terms on the right- 
ncl side of this equation, and then 

p_ 

1© bridge is of particular value for the 
Basurement of resistances of small current- 
rrying capacity and with potential leads of 
nsiderable resistance, e.g. mercury standards 
resistance and platinum thermometers, 

§ (12) Differential Galvanometer 
ETHOD. — The ideal differential galvanometer 
IS two distinct windings (preferably of 
dnnod wire) of equal resistance and pro- 
loing equal and coincident fields when equal 
Botromotive forces are applied to the ends 
the coils. In practice it is not possible to 
alise these ideal conditions, and the residual 
agnetio effect arising when equal and opposite 
electromotive forces 
are applied to the 
coils is often compen- 
sated by the effect 
produced hy a small 
external coil. 

The common method 
of using the differential 
galvanometer for the 
comparison of resist- 
ances is shown in Fig, 
). P and R are the resistances to be 
)mpared, and G and g are the resistances 
: the galvanometer circuits. The difference 

» Phil. Mag., 1912, xxiv. 567. 



:g. 30.— -Ditferential Gal- 
vanometer Method. 


between the currents through the galvano- 
meter coils is zero when P/R = G/<7, but in 
general there will be a deflection owing to 
want of symmetry of the galvanometer coils. 
To compensate for this it is usual to make a 
preliminary adjustment. The galvanometer 
coils are connected in series and opposed 
magnetically when the maximum working 
current is sent through them, the external 
compensating coil being adjusted in position 
so as to ensure no deflection of the galvano- 
meter. Such a procedure is not, however, 
entirely satisfactory for precision work, as it 
necessitates an adjustment of the compensating 
coil if the nominal values of P and R are 
altered. Moreover, when P and R are inter- 
changed, the effective values of G and g are also 
changed, because these latter include the 
potential leads of the resistances, together 
with the contact resistances introduced. If 
G and g are comparatively large the error is 
reduced, but so also is the sensitiveness. Eor 
example, let P = R = 0*1 ohm, and suppose the 
resistance of the leads of P to he 0*0001 ohm 
and those of R to be 0*0002 ohm. Then, if 
G = 1 ohm, and no correction 
is applied for the inequality 
of the leads, the error of 
measurement is 0*01 per cent. 

If G = 100 ohms, the error is 
0*0001 per cent, but the sensi- 
tiveness is reduced to one -fifth 
of its former value. Such 
errors are eliminated if the 
Kohlrausch ^ method of over- 
lapping shunts is used. A diagram of connec- 
tions is given in Fig. 31. Let P = R. Then, 
unless there is symmetry of the galvanometer 
coils and equality of resistance of their circuits, 
there will be a deflection. If, however, G and 
g are in effect exchanged in position by inter- 
changing the battery arm and X, except that 
for X a resistance practically identical with it is 
substituted, then the deflection will be of the 
sanae magnitude and of the same sign as 
before. In the Kohlrausch method P is made 
equal to R by shunting 
the greater, the equality . 
being determined by the 
equality in magnitude 
and sign of the deflection 
before and after inter- 
changing G and g, in 
the manner indicated. 

The exchange is effected 

by a six - pole switch Ra. 3U.-Kohlrausch 
shown m Fig. 31a. In Method, 

this method the resist- 
ances of the galvanometer circuits are con- 
stant, and it is apparent that this method of 
using the differential galvanometer is the only 

2 Wied, ALnn., 1883, xx. 76; also Jaeger, Zeitschr. 
Instrumentenk., 1904. 



Fig. 31. 
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one 80 far suggested that can be used for 
precision measurements. 

§ (13) The Potentiometer, — A general 
arrangement for the comparison of resistances 
of unequal values is shown in Fig, 32. Let 



Wheatstone bridge it must be remembered 
that the currents in the potentiometer circuits 
are continuous and the heating effects more 
marked than in bridge measurements. Also 
the galvanometer circuit must be made after 
the current circuits are completed, and reversals 
are therefore necessary to eliminate thermo- 
electric effects in the galvanometer circuit. 
On the other hand, the resistances of current 
and potential leads are of little importance 
when measurements are made by means of the 
potentiometer. 

§ (14) Comparison op Methods for the 
Measurement oe Resistance. — A strict 
comparison of the four main methods for 
measuring standard resistances is not possible. 
If in all cases the galvanometer has the most 
suitable resistance, and if the resistances to be 
compared, together with all ratio coils, are of 
unit value, then the relative sensitivities are 
as follows : 


the resistances of the two circuits be 
and Q + rg. If is the current through P 
and the balance is disturbed by changing P 
to P + the current through the galvano- 
meter is 

Q + (Pri)/(P+ri) + (Q>-j)/(Q+r,) ' F+7{ 

If, as is usual, and rg are great compared 
with P and Q, sufficient accuracy is obtained 
by writing the above as 

h^P 

G+P + Q‘ 

In such a case the best resistance for the 
galvanometer is P + Q, and since the deflection 
of the galvanometer is p)roportional to 
the expression for the sensitivity is 

iiA sJP 

2N/r+(Q/p)’ 

where A = 5p/P. 

If Q is small compared with P this becomes 
^\A\/p/2, and the best resistance for the 
galvanometer is P. In practice Pi^ is first 
made equal to Qig by adjustment of i^ or 
or by shunting one of the coils, and afterwards 
R% is made equal to by shunting R or S. 
Unless P and R are nominally equal the 
galvanometer resistance cannot be the most 
suitable for both observations, and the 
sensitiveness of one of the measurements 
must bo less than that of the Other. If P = R 
and Q = S, the latter resistances being small 
compared with P and R, the sensitiveness is 
twice that of the Wheatstone bridge with 
equal resistances in the four arms. In practice, 
if P and R are nearly equal, only one resist- 
ance, say Q„ is necessary in the second circuit, 
balance being obtained by shunting P or R. 
When comparing this method with the 


Wheatstone bridge . 
Kelvin double bridge 
Differential galvanometer 
Potentiometer . 


. 0*7 

. 0*6 
. 1*0 
, 1-0 


The sensitiveness is not, therefore, an 
important factor when a choice has to he 
made. 

Standard coils of unit value and upwards, 
whether or not they possess potential terminals, 
are usually measured by the Wheatstone bridge. 
The method is simple, the measurements are 
rapid, and t^e probable error is small. When 
standard coils of nominal values 10,000 ohms 
and upwards are compared, it is often necessary 
to employ a battery having an electromotive 
force of about 20 volts, and as a result a small 
deflection of the galvanometer, due to an 
electrostatic effect, is sometimes obtained. 
However, with properly insulated circuits this 
is not a source of error. Standard resistances 
of nominal value less than 1 ohm are usually 
measured by the Kelvin double bridge, and 
conditionally that the resistance of the leads 
is not great compared with the resistance of 
the standard, the method is accurate and 
convenient. While the inductance of the 
standard itself is usually low’,’ the ballast 
resistance in the battery circuit often possesses 
sufficient self-inductance to be a source of 
error unless the current is kept on for twenty 
seconds or more before reading the galvano- 
meter. The maintenance of the current for 
such a period is not only desirable, but for 
all accurate measurements it is necessary in 
order that the resistances may acquire a 
steady state of temperature. In general, 
when it is suspected that the rise of tempera- 
ture of the standard coils, due to the heating 
effect of the current, is sufficiently great to 
affect the resistances by an appreciable 
amount, the * heating effect of the current 
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should be determined by making resistance 
comparisons with two or three different values 
of the current. As the heating effect is 
proportional to the square of the current, the 
resistance for a negligibly small current can 
b© calculated. 

The differential galvanometer is not em- 
ployed to a great extent, and the method is 
not so accurate or so convenient as the other 
methods. This is largely due to the fact that 
when a balance is obtained there is usually 
a small deflection of the galvanometer, the 
condition for balance being no change in the 
deflection on reversal of the connections. 
The deflection is not produced by thermo- 
©leotric ©fleets in the galvanometer circuit, 
but is due to want of symmetry in the 
resistances, etc., and is produced on making 
the battery circuit. The differential galvano- 
meter has been used chiefly for the measure- 
ment of the resistance of platinum thermo- 
meters, 

Th© potentiometer method is most con- 
venient for the comparison of resistances 
with current and potential leads of relatively 
high resistance. The principal inconvenience 
of the method is that of maintaining steady 
currents, but when suitable provision is made 
for this the results obtained are very accurate. 
It is the method most used for the comparison 
of low resistances such as shunts capable of 
transmitting very large currents. 


Rbsistanob Alloys : 

Matthiesen’s results for the conductivity and 
temperature coefficient of various alloys. 
See “ Eesistance, Standards and Measure- 
ment of,” § (4). 

Properties of a ooi^per-manganese-aluminium 
alloy recently introduced. See ibid. § (4). 
Properties of alloys first used, e.g. German 
silver and platinoid. See ibid, § (4). 
Tabulated values of the constants of various 
types, See ibid, § (4). 

Thermo-electric properties of. See ibid. 

§ (4) (ii.)* 

Rbsistanob Box Coxsteuotion, insulating 
materials used in. See “ Resistance, Practical 
Measurement of Electrical,” § (10). 

RBStsTANOis Boxes, construction of high- 
resistance units for. See “ Resistance, 
Practical Measurement of Electrical,” § (9). 

Rbsistaxob Coils, materials used in the con- 
struction of. See “ Resistance, Practical 
Measurement of Electrical,” § (7). 
Variation of, with humidity, due to the 
absorption of moisture by the shellac 
covering. See ** Resistance, Standards 
and Measurement of,” § (3). 


Resistance Boss, in Static Transformers : 
power loss due to the resistance of the 
windings. See “ Transformers, Static,” § (4). 
Resistance Losses in Ammeters and Volt- 
meters. See “ Direct Current Indicating 
Instruments,” § (7). 

Resistance Measurement, expressions for 
the sensitiveness of any network for. See 
“ Resistance, Standards and Measurement 
of,” § (5) (ii.). 

Comparison of the various methods. See 
ibid, § (14). 

Resistance Standards, Drysdale’s system 
for the temperature compensation of. See 
“ Resistance, Standards and Measurement 
of,” § (4) (iii.). 

Use of various metals and alloys for. See 

ibid. § (4). 

Resistances, for alternating current work. 
Patterns suitable for inductance and capa- 
city measurement. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (38) et seq. 

Resistivity of Insulating Materials, effect 
of voltage on. See “ Resistance, Measure- 
ment of Insulation,” § (1) (v.). 

Table showing effect of temperature on. 
See ibid. § (1) (iv.). 

Use of, in wireless telegraphy. See “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy,” § (9). 

Resonance (Electrical) : cases of condenser 
with series and parallel inductance. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (11). 
Two kinds of, in damped systems. See 
“ Vibration Galvanometers,” § (23). 
Resonance Galvanometer. See “ Vibra- 
tion Galvanometers,” § (1). 

Resonance Instruments, advantages of, 
selectiveness. See “ Vibration Galvano- 
meters,” §§ (3), (33). 

Mathematical theory of. See ibid. § (20). 
Resonator, Electric : a circuit tuned to 
have the same natural frequency as a given 
radiator. Relation between energy and 
wave-length. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
§ ( 10 ). 

Revolving Disc Eluxmeter. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (15). 

Rheostats, use of, for regulating generator 
voltage. See “ Switchgear,” § (20). 
Rheostats of Constant Inductance. See 
“ Inductance, The Measurement of,” §§ (49), 
(50). 

Richter Apparatus, for the measurement 
of power losses in large iron sheets. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (58). 

Ring Specimens, magnetic measurements on. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 
perties of Materials,” § (21). 
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Robinson Dieection-finder : a receiving 
apparatus for determining the direction 
from which signals come. See “ Wireless 
Telegraphy Transmitting and Receiving 
Apparatus,” § (11). 

Rochelle Salt, preparation of crystals of, 
for obtaining piezo-electrio effects. See 
“ Piezo-electricity,” § (4). 

Rods and Strips : forms suitable for magnetic 
testing. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 
Properties of Materials,” § (18). 

Rogbr’s Undbroround Aerial : a receiving 
aerial which uses the shielding effect of 


the earth as a protection against atmo- 
spherics. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apparatus,” 

§ ( 10 ). 

Rosa and Dorsey, determinations of “ v ” by. 
See § (5). 

Rubber, Unvdlcanised, chemical stability 
of, for use as a dielectric. See “ Cables, 
Insulated Electric,” § (2). 

Properties of, for use as a dielectric. See 
ibid. § (2). 

Rubens Vibration Galvanometer. See 
“ Vibration Galvanometers,” § (12). 


S 

Salt, Effect of, on Electrolytic^ Cor- 
rosion OF Iron in Concrete. See “ Stray 
Current Electrolysis,” § (17). 

Scales for Ammeters and Voltmeters. 
See “ Direct Current Indicating Instru- 
ments,” § (10). 

SOEERINO AND ScHMIDT’S BiFILAR GALVANO- 
METER. See “ Vibration Galvanometers, 

§ (9). 

Search Coils : coils for the measurement of 
magnetic flux. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (7)- 
Use of, for the measurement of magnetising 
force (H). See ibid. § (11). 

Selectivity : in wireless telegraphy, the 
property of a receiving circuit in virtue of 
which only the waves which it is desired to 
receive are detected. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy Transmitting and Receiving Appar- 
atus,” § (9). 

Self-corrosion : the electrolytic corrosion 
of underground structures due to ^causes 
other than stray currents. See “ Stray 
Current Electrolysis,” § (5). 

Self-inductance. Coefficient of, for any I 
circuit, is the flux of magnetic force through 
the circuit due to unit current flowing 
in it. See “ Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (1). 

If the current i varies an E._M.F. is set 
up in the circuit equal to - L(di/c2i), where 
L is the self -inductance. It is^ measured 
practically in henries. See “Units of 
Electrical Measurement,” §§ (18), (29) ; 
“ Inductance, Measurement of,” § (1). 
Determination of, in terms of capacity. See 
“ Inductance, The Measurement of, 

§§ (106)-(114). 

Determination of, in terms of resistance. 

See M. §§ (97)-(102). ^ 

High-frequency values of, determmation ot. 

See ibid. § (121). ^ 

The measurement and comparison of. bee 
ibid. §§ (87)-(123). 


Residual, the very small inductances of 
resistance coils. The measurement of. 
See ibid. § (120). 

Standards of. See ibid. §§ (65)-(75). 
Sensitiveness, Galvanometer, general dis- 
cussion of. See “ Galvanometers,” § (11). . 

Series, Electro -chemical : the name given 
to the series of the chemical elements when 
they are so arranged that each element 
is electro -positive to all those that follow 
it and electro-negative to those above it. 
See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (2). 

Series Dynamo : a generator the field circuit 
of which is connected in series with the 
armature circuit. See “ Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” § (11). 

Series Inductance Method, for balancing 
the phase difference of two condensers. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (53). 
Series Motor: an electromotor the field 
circuit of which is connected in series with 
the armature circuit. See “ Dynamo 
Electric Machinery,” § (11)- 
Series Running Arcs, control of. See “ Arc 
Lamps,” § (10). 

“ Set-up Scales” for Ammeters and Volt- 
meters. See “Direct Current Indicating 
Instruments,” § (12). 

Shellacked Paper Condensers. See “ Capa- 
city and its Measurement,” § (29). 

Shielded Galvanometers : galvanometers 
with soft iron screens for protection from 
magnetic disturbances. See “ Galvano- 
meters,” § (6). 

Shunt Dynamo ; a generator the field chcuit 
of which is connected in parallel with the 
armature circuit. See “ Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” § (11)- 

Shunt Motor : an electromotor the field 
circuit of which is connected in parallel 
with the armature circuit. See Dynamo 
Electric Machinery,” § (11). 
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Shttitt Motoh-metee. Bee “ Watt-hour and 
other Meters for Direct Current. I. 
t Ampere Hour Meters,” § (18). 

Shtotid Ammeters, use 'of, for currents of 
radio frequencies. See “ Radio-freq^uency 
Measurements,” § (20). 

Shtints : 

Eor ammeters and milli voltmeters. See 
“ Direct Current Indicating Instruments,” 
§ ( 20 ). 

Oalvanometer : resistances connected across 
the terminals of a galvanometer either to 
damp the motion of the moving system 
or to reduce the sensitivity. See ‘‘ Gal- 
vanometers,” § (11). 

Galvanometer, with constant damping. See 
“ "Vibration Galvanometers,” § (48). 

Low Resistance. Measurement of the self- 
inductance of. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” §§ {116)-(119). 
Mon-iriductive : low resistances of negligible 
self-inductance used in alternating current 
testing. See ibid. §§ (46)-(48). 

SHxrisrTS eoe Large Meters and Heavy Citr- 
EENTS. See “ Watt-hour and other Meters 
for Direct Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” 
§(38). 

Siemens and Halske System oe Tele- 
graphy; a high-speed system of tele- 
graphy, employing the 5-unit code,” in 
which the receiving instrument prints the 
message in roman type on a paper slip. See 
Telegraphs, Type Printing,” § (4) (iiL). 
Siemens Dynamometer : a nuil instrument 
for the measurement of alternating currents. 
See “Alternating Current Instruments,” § (5). 
Siemens - SoHuoKERT Meter. See “Watt- 
hour and other Meters for Direct Current. 
II. Watt-hour Meters,” § (10). 

Signalling on Long-distance Telephone 
Lines, Method op. See “Telephonv” 

§ (Sa). ^ 

Silsbee’s^ Experiments, on the magnetic 
properties of iron at radio frequencies. See 
“Magnetic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (66). 

Silver: Electroplating. See “Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (11). 

, Refining of. See ibid. § (16). 

Silver Voltameter : an instrument for the 
measurement of current by the electro- 
deposition of silver. 

Complete specification (Eosa & Smith, 1910). 

See “ Electrical Measurements,” § (41). 
Silver deposits in vacuo and under pressure. 
See § (40) (i.). 

Specification by London Conference, 1908. 
See ibid. § (40). 

Temperature coefficient of.. See ibid, § (40) 
(^)* 

Simplex C.B. System : a system of telegraphy 
emplojdng a central battery, in which only 
one message is transmitted at a time. See 


f “Telegraphy, Central Battery System of,” 

§( 1 ). 

Sine Galvanometer, use of, for absolute 
measurement of current. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (26). 

Single Needle System : a system of tele- 
graphy employing a galvanometer as 
receiver. See “Telegraph, The Electric,” 

§( 4 ). 

Slide Wire Bridge : the earliest form of 
bridge for comparing the values of resist- 
ance standards. See “ Resistance, Standards 
and Measurement of,” § (7) (i,). 

Slopemetbr : an arrangement for measuring 
the slopes of the characteristic curves of a 
thermionic valve. See “ Thermionic Valve, 
its IJse in Radio Measurements,” § (1). 

Smith’s Magnetometer : a very sensitive 
instrument for recording small changes in 
magnetic held- strength. See ‘‘Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Materials,” 
§ (2) (V.). 

Sodium, Preparation oe. See Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (36), 

Spark, Electric : the sudden discharge of 
electricity across an air gap accompanied 
by the production of light and heat. 
Energy of, in relation to the operation, of 
electric ignition devices. See “ Magneto, 
The High-tension,” § (10). 

Spark Discharge, application of, to electric 
ignition in petrol motors. See “ Magneto, 
The High-tension,” § (2). 

Spark Methods, use of, for the production 
of electric waves for wireless telegraphy. 
See “Wireless Telegraphy,” § (15). 

Spark Bhotograpi-iy, use of, for the deter- 
mination of frequency in radio-telegraphic 
work. See “ Radio -frequency Measure- 
ments,” § (4). 

Spark Transmission, apparatus used for. 
See “ Wireless Telegraphy Transmitting 
and Receiving Apparatus,” § (2). 

Sparks, reciprocal action of simulbaneoua 
electrical. See “Photoelectricity,” § (1). 

Specipio Inductive Capacity: the ratio of 
the inductive capacity of a medium to that 
of air — vacuum. See “Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (6) ; “ Units of Electrical 
Measurement,” § (3). 

Spectrophotometry, Photoelectric. See 
“ Photoelectricity,” § (8). 

Spheres, formulas for the electrical capacity 
of. See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ (7). 

Square Law Condensers : specially designed 
variable air condensers, used in wavemeters 
to obtain a uniform scale of wave-length. 

In a circuit of constant induction tuned 
to a given frequency the capacity varies 
as the square of the wave-length — Whence 
the term. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (32). 
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Stand ABD Cells: classified list of various 
types of. See “ Electrical Measurements, 
Systems of,” § (44). 

Conditions to be compiled with, by. See 
ibid. § (44). 

Effect of interactions between mercury and 
the sulphates of cadmium and mercury, 
on the electromotive force of. See 
ibid. § (46) (xv.). 

Effect of short-circuiting. See ibid. § (45) 
(xix.). 

Electromotive force of, and the International 
Volt. See ibid. § (43). 

Influence of the size of the crystals of 
mercurous sulphate on the electromotive 
force of. See ibid. § (45) (xvi.). 

Standard Condensers : air condensers as 
primary and secondary standards. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (32). 
For radio work. See “ Radio - frequency 
Measurements,” § (21). 

Standard Magnetic Field op High Value. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and Pro^ 
perties of Materials,” § (3). 

Standard Resistance Coils, British Associa- 
tion pattern of. See “ Resistance, 
Standards and Measurement of,” § (1). 
Comparison of I ohm coils without potential 
leads. See ibid. § (7). 

Comparison of 1 ohm coils with potential 
terminals. See ibid. § (7). 

Comparison of nominally equal coils greater 
than 1 ohm. See ibid. § (7). 

Comparison of unequal coils whose resist- 
ances are approximately in the ratio 1 : 10”, 
where n is an integer. See ibid. § (71. 
Desirable properties of. See ibid. § (2). 
Drysdale and Burstall’s patterns. See 
§ (1) (viii.). 

Fleming’s pattern. See ibid. § (1). 

History of the Reichsanstalt’s oldest 
standards, with values from 1892 to 1913. 
See ibid. § (3). 

Nalder Bros.’ pattern. See ibid. § (1). 

R. W. Paul’s pattern. See ibid. § (1). 
Beichsanstalt pattern. See ibid. § (1). 

Rosa and Babcock’s modification of Reich- 
sanstalt pattern. See ibid. § (1) (vi.). 

F. E. Smith’s modification of Reichsanstalt 
pattern. See ibid. § (1) (vii.). 

Standard Resistances, various forms of 
air- and water-cooled. See “ Potentiometer 
System of Electrical Measurements,” § (7). 

Standard Search Coils, use of, for measuring 
magnetic fields. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (9). 

Standard Solenoid : a long, uniformly wound 
coil of wire, used for obtaining an approxi- 
mately uniform magnetic field of calculable 
strength. See “ Magnetic Measurements 
and Properties of Materials,” § (2). 


Standardising Bridges : arrangements of 
conductors for comparing the values of 
standards of electrical resistance. See 
“ Resistance, Standards and Measurement 
of ” § (7). 

Nalder’s Slide V7ire. See ibid. § (7) (iv.). 
Smith’s extension of the double bridge 
principle in. See ibid. § (11). 

Standards, Elbotrioal : use of concrete 
standards of reference to represent ideal 
units- See “ Electrical Measurements,” § (7). 
Starting Apparatus for Electrical 
Machines. See “Switchgear,” § (10). 
Stationary Waves (Electric), measurements 
on, for wave-length determinations- See 
“ Radio -frequency Measurements,” § (3). 
Steinmetz Coefficient : a magnetic constant 
for any sample of iron or* steel, which is a 
measure of the hysteresis loss occurring 
in it. The hysteresis loss is approximately 
proportional to B”, where n is about 1*6 and 
is known as the Steinmetz coefficient. See 
“ Magnetic Measurements and Properties 
of Materials,” § (1). 

Stblges System : a low-speed system of 
telegraphy in which the receiving instru- 
ment prints the message in roman type on a 
paper slip. See “Telegraphs, Type Print- 
ing,” § (1). 

Stokes’ Law of Phosphorescence. See 
“ Photoelectricity,” § (6). 

STRAY CURRENT ELECTROLYSIS 
I. Introduction 

§ (1) Definition of Electrolysis. — ^When an 
electric current passes from a metallic con- 
ductor to an electrolytic conductor, or vice 
versa, chemical changes are always produced 
at the surface of contact between the two 
classes of conductors. The process by which 
these chemical changes occur is called electro- 
lysis. Electrolysis in this broad sense of the 
term is the basis of numerous useful industrial 
processes. In some cases, however, as when 
stray electric currents from electric railways 
or other power sources traverse underground 
metallic structures, such as pipe and cable 
systems, and are then discharged into the 
earth, the electrolytic action taking place at 
the surface of contact, where the current 
leaves the metal, results in more or less serious 
injury to the affected structures, and the 
mitigation of trouble from this cause is in 
many , cases one of the serious problems con- 
nected with the distribution of electricity. 
This phenomenon is known as stray current 
electrolysis. In the present article only this 
destructive aspect of electrolysis is dealt 
with. The discussion which follows deals 
with the damage caused to underground pipe 
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and cable systems and to other earthed 
metallic structures due to the stray currents 
which have their origin chiefly in the earth 
return of electric railways. The subject is 
treated under three main heads, namely, (1) 
The Physical Laws governing Electrolytic 
Corrosion, (2) Electrolysis Testing, which deals 
with the making of electrolysis surveys for 
determining the danger to which such under- 
ground structures may be subjected, and 
(3) Electrolysis Mitigation, under which are 
discussed the methods best adapted in general 
and in individual cases for preventing or 
mitigating troubles from this source. These 
troubles arise as a rule from leakage voltages 
much greater than any which can occur in 
England, where the maximum potential drop 
on any uninsulated conductor is carefully 
limited. 

II. General Considerations regarding 
Electrolysis 

§ (2) Elbctrolytio Corrosion Proper. — 
Electrolytic corrosion of underground struc- 
tures occurs in general wherever current flows 
from the metallic structure into the earth. The 
most common cause of these stray currents 
in practice is primarily the potential drop in 
the railway return circuit, as a result of which 
those portions of the track more remote from 
the power-house will be at a potential above 
the earth, whereas those portions of the track 
near the power-house will in general be at a 
potential below that of the earth. In conse- 
quence of this, current tends to flow from the 
tracks to the earth in the more outlying 
districts, and from the earth to the tracks in the 
region near the power-house. These currents, 
after getting into the earth, tend to flow, as a 
rule, in the general direction of the power-house 
and tend to accumulate on the underground 
pipe and cable systems buried in the earth ; 
in the region near the power - house they 
leave these structures by way of the earth 
and return to the railway negative return, 
and it is in this region that electrolytic corrosion 
most frequently takes place. Very often, also, 
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there may be an interchange of current 
between adjacent pipe systems that are at 
slightly different potential, and there may 
also be eases of current shunting around the 
high-resistance joints in the pipe network, 
thus giving rise to localised corrosion in 


widely distributed areas throughout the piping 
system. This general trend and distribution of 
stray currents in the earth is shown in typical 
form in Fig. 1. 

§ (3) Positive and Negative Areas.— The 
region in which the currents are flowing from 
the pipes into the earth is called the positive 
ov^anode area, and the outlying region where 
the currents are flowing from the earth into 
the pipes is called the 7iegative or cathode area. 
This definition of positive and negative areas 
is very general, however, and it is not safe 
to assume that trouble is confined exclusively 
to the so-called positive area. Places may 
occasionally be found where, owing to high 
resistance in the joints, currents will he forced 
to leak off the pipes and flow through the 
earth around the joints, thus making a small 
positive area on one side of the joint and a 
small negative area on the other side of the 
joint. Such local positive areas may be found 
in what is generally known as the neutral 
and negative regions, and where these occur 
corrosion of the pipes may take place although 
the pipe systems in general are found to be 
negative to the railway tracks. Experience 
indicates, however, that such cases are of 
relatively slight importance. 

Further, two pipe systems occupying the 
same territory may both be decidedly negative 
to the railway return, but one more strongly 
negative than the other. In this case the two 
pipe systems will be at different potentials 
and one will discharge current into the other 
and thus give rise to corrosion on the pipe 
system at the higher potential, although 
readings might show that it is at all points 
negative to the railway return. In determining 
whether or not a pipe or cable is undergoing 
electrolytic corrosion, it is necessary to deter- 
mine not only whether any portion of it is 
positive to the railway system, but also 
whether it is positive to any surrounding 
structure, preferably to the earth immediately 
adjoining the pipe. 

§ (4) Pitting. — It is not possible to determine 
the amount of damage to the pi|)e structure 



by determining the amount of corrosion which 
takes place. The reason for this is that the 
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corrosion is in practically all cases very 
uneq^ually distributed over the surface of the 
iron, there being a marked tendency for the 
current to he discharged locally, producing 
the phenomenon commonly known as pitting. 
In this manner a small hole may be eaten 
entirely through the pipe, thereby destroying 
its usefulness, while the average corrosion over 
the surface of the pipe ma}'' be relatively small. 
Fig. 2 shows an example of a pipe that has been 
corroded by stray currents, and which exhibits 
the characteristic pitting that has been almost 
universally encountered. 

§ (5) Self-corrosion. — Self-corrosion is very 
generally regarded as being due primarily to 
the presence of local galvanic currents at the 
surface of the corroded metal, due either to 
physical differences between adjacent points 
on the surface of the metal or to foreign 
conducting substances in the soil. For ex- 
ample, if a piece of carbon in the form of coke 
be embedded in the soil in contact with the 
pipe surface at one point, there will be a 
difference of potential between the coke and 
the pipe and a current will flow from the pipe 
through the moist soil to the coke and return 
to the pipe through the contact point between 
the two. The action here is exactly analogous 
to the action in a primary battery in which 
a piece of zinc and a piece of carbon are 
immersed in the electrolyte and connected 
together through an external circuit. A 
current flows through the electrolyte from 
the zinc to the carbon, thereby corroding the 
zinc. The electromotive force given by iron 
or steel when embedded in ordinary soils in 
contact with coke is usually about 0-6 volt, 
and this is sufficient to give rise to very rapid 
corrosion and pitting of the iron surface. 
Action of this kind is frequently met with 
where pipes are embedded in soils containing 
cinders in which particles of coke may be 
found. This phenomenon is frequently en- 
countered and must be taken into account 
in electrolysis investigations. 

§ (6) Self-oorrosion similar to Electro- 
lysis. — ^Unfortunately, self-corrosion generally 
manifests itself in a manner very similar to 
that caused by stray currents. Because of 
this similarity in appearance it is not possible 
in general to determine by inspection of a 
corroded pipe whether or not the corrosion 
was caused by stray currents or by local 
galvanic action. Owing to this fact it not 
infrequently happens that cases of pipe cor- 
rosion are charged to the railway companies 
when the damage was actually due to local 
causes arising from the nature of the soil or 
of the pipe, or both. 

§ (7) Determination of Cause of Cor- 
rosion. — The only sure way of determining 
whether or not stray currents are causing 
corrosion in any particular case is by making 


proper electrical tests to determine whether or 
not the pipes are actually discharging current 
into the earth. In a case where serious corro- 
sion has been caused by stray currents and 
the cause of these stray currents later removed, 
the only certain way of determining whether 
or not the previous corrosion was caused by 
stray currents or by local influences is by 
making actual corrosion tests in the soil under 
the same average conditions of moisture and 
u^ing the same kind of iron as was previously 
found corroded. In the absence of a test of 
this kind it is not possible to fix with certainty 
the cause of the damage. 

§ (8) Troubles from Stray Currents 
OTHER THAN CORROSION. — While it is true that 
by far the greater portion of damage caused 
by stray currents takes the form of corrosion 
of underground pipes and cables, there are 
certain otlier dangers' resulting from these 
stray currents that deserve consideration. 
Among these may be mentioned overheating 
of pipes in buildings due to the flow of ex- 
cessively heavy currents therein. Another 
danger from the presence of stray currents 
on pipes is that due to the possibility of 
explosion of gases. Wherever any considerable 
amount of stray current is found on a gas 
pipe, it is necessary to bond around any 
contemplated break in the continuity of the 
pipe, otherwise the arc which would occur 
between the pipe sections when disconnected 
would he likely to ignite escaping gas with 
possibly serious consequences. These dangers 
have, however, been greatly overestimated in 
the past and they can in most cases be avoided 
entirely with reasonable care. 

III. Physical Laws governing Elboteo- 
LYTio Corrosion 

§ (9) Coefficient of Corrosion. — The 
anode is the terminal through which a current 
of positive electricity passes into the electro- 
lyte, and the cathode is the terminal through 
which the current is led out of the electrolyte. 
When an electric current is discharged from the 
anode into the electrolyte there is, in general, 
corrosion of the anode surface. In some oases 
this corrosion is the sole reaction involved at 
the anode, while in other cases there is a 
certain amount of the electrolyte decomposed 
by the passing of the current. If the corrosion 
of the anode is the sole reaction involved, then 
according to Faraday’s law, 96,600 coulombs 
are required to corrode one gram equivalent 
of the metal. If a portion of the anodic 
reaction is involved in breaking up the electro- 
lyte, then a lesser amount of metal is corroded 
from the anode for a given quantity of elec- 
tricity. In any case, the ratio of the actual 
anodic corrosion to the theoretical corrosion, 
according to Faraday’s law, is called the 
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“ coejfficient of corrosion,” The coefficient of 
corrosion of iron in soil is very greatly afiEected 
by a number of physical conditions, such as 
current density, moisture content of the soil, 
etc. The subject has been investigated by 
Hayden, Haldene Gee, and Ganz, who have 
reported coefficients of corrosion both below 
and above unity. More recently ^ this subject 
has been very fully investigated by McCollum 
and Logan at the Bureau of Standards, U.S.A., 
as a result of which the laws of electrolytic 
corrosion in soils have been q^uite definitely 
established. 

§ (lO) Effect of Current Density. — The 
relation between current density and coefficient 
of corrosion for a certain range of current 
density is shown in Table 1. The curve of 

Table 1 


These results apply to soils saturated with 
moisture. From these it will be seen that, 
in general, the higher the current density the 
lower the coefficient of corrosion. At a current 
density of 4*8 milliamperes per square centi- 
metre the coefficient of corrosion is less than *3, 
rising steadily to approximate unity at around 
•b milliampere per square centimetre, while for 
still lower current densities the coefficient of 
corrosion exceeds unity. This is due, no doubt, 
to the increase in self-corrosion caused by gal- 
vanic action induced by the oxidation products 
resulting from the electrolytic corrosion. 

§ (11) Effect of Moisture Content on the 
CoEFFioiENT OF CORROSION. — The effect of 
moisture content on the coefficient of corrosion 
of iron in soil is very striking indeed. This is 
shown by the curve of Fig. 4. From this it 


Relation between Current Density and 
Effioibnoy of Corrosion 


(Partial analysis, per cent of moisture-free sample 



Cb NO 3 CO 3 

SO^ \ 


0-002 0*002, 0-003 

0-0047 

No. 

Density, Milliamperes 
per Square Centimetre. 

Coefficient of 
Corrosion. 

1 

2-0 

67-6 

2 

1-8 

37-4 

3 

1-7 

69-2 

4 

l‘(5 

43-2 

6 

1-5 

84-3 

6 

1-3 

75-8 

7 

1-2 

72-8 

8 

11 

83-8 

9 

1-0 

89-2 

10 

0-8 

75-0 

11 

0-7 

88-3 

12 

0-6 

791 

13 

0‘5 

75*2 

14 

0-4 

102-1 

15 

0-3 

142-2 

16 

0-2 

96-2 

17 

01 

148-4 

18 

0-06 

142-9 



Current Density- Milliamperes per sq.cm- 

FlQ. 3. 

Fig. 3 also shows this relationship for a con- 
siderably wider range of current densities. 

^ Bureau of Standards Technological Papers, Nos. 
18, 25, 26, 28, 32, etc. 



will be seen that so long as the moisture 
content does not exceed about 15 per cent 
by weight of the dry earth the coefficient 
of corrosion is not over ‘01. It increases 
slightly with increasing moisture content until 
about 20 per cent of moisture is present, when 
it rises very abruptly with the moisture content, 
becoming practically unity when the moisture 
content is about 40 per cent. 

§ (12) Effect of Low Voltages. — It has 
often been erroneously stated that iron will 
not corrode so long as the voltage impressed 
on the electrodes is less than that required for 
the dissociation of water. There is no valid 
theoretical reason supporting this view, and it 
has been experimentally shown by McCollum 
and Logan that the coefficient of corrosion is 
substantially independent of the voltage, even 
down to voltages of the order of -1 volt. 

§ (13) Effect of Chemicals. — It has long 
been known that certain chemicals added to an 
electrolyte, like strong alkali, for example, tend 
greatly to inhibit electrolytic corrosion in iron. 
It has been found that similar action takes 
place in soils, but the inhibition is in general 
much less complete than in water solution. 
In addition to the reduction of the total 
amount of corrosion it has been shown by 
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McCollum and Logan that the character of the 
corrosion is also affected in a marked degree 
by chemical composition of the soil. For 
example,^ the addition of a nitrate to the soil 
resulted in very uniform corrosion, leaving the 
corroded anode smooth, and while shomng the 
fibrous structure there will be no pronounced 
pits. The anodes in earth containing sulphates 
were also quite smooth, and carbonates resulted 
in a nearly uniform surface of the anode, while 
chlorides produced the most pronounced pits 
of all. This has an important bearing on the 
damage to buried pipes in practice. The actual 
damage is a function of the depth of the pits 
rather than of the total amount of corrosion. 

§ (14) MiscBLLANEOtrs Efjtects. — The effect 
of other factors, such as temperature of the soil, 
depth of burial of the pipes, oxygen content 
of the soil, and different kinds of iron, have 
also been carefully investigated by McCollum 
and Logan. It has been found that the 
temperature of the soil has no direct effect on 
the coefficient of corrosion, but does greatly 
affect the total amount of electrolysis, due to 
its great influence on the resistivity of the 
earth, as will be explained later. Depth of 
burial was also found to exert very little 
influence. The oxygen content of the soil 
has no material effect on the coefficient of 
corrosion, but does affect in a marked degree 
the composition of the end products of the 
corrosion. If the corrosion takes place slowly, 
so that there is an ample supply of oxygen to 
oxidise the primary products of corrosion, the 
final product will be red oxide of iron. On 
the other hand, if the corrosion takes place 
very rapidly and the supply of oxygen is 
restricted, the tendency is to form the black 
or magnetic oxide. This has some importance 
in practice, because it affords some indication 
as to whether the corrosion is due to stray 
currents or self-corrosion by the soil. In 
general, where the end products of corrosion 
are largely black oxide, it may be presumed 
that the corrosion took place very rapidly, and 
this increases the probability that it was in a 
large part due to stray currents. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of iron have been tested and 
found to possess substantially the same co- 
efficient of corrosion when other conditions 
are kept similar. 

Tests made on electrolytic corrosion in soils, 
from a large number of widely separated 
localities, indicate that in general the coeffi- 
cients of corrosion that may be expected in 
practice under average conditions varies be- 
tween -6 and 1. 

§ (15) Earth Resistahcb. — Since the amount 
of stray current that leaks into the earth from 
a railway system depends in a large measure on 
the resistivity of the earth, it follows that this 
factor is an important one in determining the 
amount of corrosion that will take place under 


given electric conditions in the railway negative 
return. This factor has been investigated by 
McCollum and Logan, as regards moisture con- 
tent and temperature, both of which factors 
affect the resistivity of the earth to a very 
marked degree. The effect of the moisture 
content is shown in Table 2, from which it 


Table 2 

Relation between the Amount of Moisture 
IN THE Soil and its Specific Resistance 


Per Cent Moisture 
(in Terms of 

Dry Earth). 

Specific Resistance 
(Ohms per 
Centimetre Cube). 

5*0 

2,340,000 

11-1 

237,400 

16-7 

13,800 

22-2 

6,835 

33-3 

5,400 

44-5 

4,725 

65-6 

4,870 

66-7 

0,197 

77*8 

5,045 


is seen that in a given earth the resistivity 
with 5 per cent moisture was 2,340,000 ohms 
per centimetre cube, and when the moisture 
content was increased to 33-3 per cent the 
resistivity dropped to 5400 ohms, or in the 
ratio of over 400 to 1. Further increase of 
moisture beyond this point produced little 
effect on the resistivity. 

The effect of temperature on earth resistivity 
is shown in Table 3, and in Fig. 5, which is 

Table 3 

Effect of Temperature on Resistance 
OF Soil 


(Soil l!To. 32 ; moisture, 18-6 per cent ; specific 
resistance at 20*^, 6260 ohms/cm.®) 


Temperature. 

Resistance. 

"C. 

Ohms. 

18 >0 

224 

13-0 

286 

8-5 

398 

15 

458 

10 

462 

00 

542 

- 2-0 ' 

940 

- 30 

1,185 

- 6*6 

4,340 

-12-0 

21,700 

-13-0 

24,600 

-16-0 

36,200 

-18-0 

45,000 

~]9-0 

48,900 


a plot of the data of Table 3. From these 
it will he seen that the resistivity inGreases 
very shghtly with falling temperature between 
20® and about 0® Centigrade. With further 
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reduction of temperature, however, the re- 
sistivity rises enormously, and at - 19° Centi- 



Tempemture- Degrees C. 

FlU. 6. 

grade becomes nearly one hundred times 
greater than at 0° Centigrade. This has an 


volume of about 2*2 times the volume of the 
original iron, and there results a swelling 
action which in time may become sufficient to 
split even very large masses of concrete. The 
character of the results of this action is 
shown in Fig. 6, which shows a block of 
concrete with an embedded iron electrode 
which has been exposed for some time to 
the flow of current from the iron into the 
concrete. 

It is very important from the practical 
standpoint to bear in mind, however, that the 
disastrous results shown in Fig. 6 occur only 
under special conditions which are not likely 
to be frequently encountered in actual practice. 
Extensive investigations have shown that in 
the case of ordinary concrete this rapid corro- 
sion of the embedded iron, with the resultant 
cracking of the concrete, is likely to take place 
only when the potential gradient impressed on 
the specimen is quite liigh — much higher in 
fact than would generally be encountered from 
stray railway currents. If the voltage on 
specimens of ordinary size, such as might be 
used in buildings, is kept as low as *2 or *3 
volt or less, long-time experiments have shown 
that practically no damage to the concrete 
results. It is therefore only under very ex- 
treme conditions that serious trouble of this 
kind is likely to be met in practice. However, 
it may occur ; as, for example, when an electric 
light wire becomes grounded on a metallic 
conduit embedded in concrete. The voltage 
here would generally be high enough to cause 


important practical bearing, especially 
on electrolysis testing, and shows that 
tests made in very cold weather are 
almost certain to yield misleading 
conclusions. 

§ (16) Elbotbolytio Cobrosion or 
Iron in Conoretb. — Luring the last 
few years it has been observed that 
when an electric current flows through 
reinforced concrete, certain effects 
are produced which may result in the 
destruction of the concrete structure. 
The first of these to be ob8er^fed is 
known as the anode effect, first 
described by A. A. Knudson, which 
occurs under certain circumstances 
when current passes from the rein- 
forcing material out into the concrete. 



The action here is essentially the same 


Tig. 6. 


as when current is discharged from a 

pipe into the earth, namely, the surface of corrosion of the conduit and any reinforcing 
the iron is corroded ; but the effects in this material that might be electrically connected 
case are even more serious than in the corrosion therewith, which would result in ultimate 
of pipes, because of the secondary actions splitting and more or less complete local de- 
which take place. struction of the concrete structure ; this is 

As soon as iron is carried into solution by therefore a danger which under certain con- 
the electric current, it comes in contact with ditions should be guarded against. For this 
oxygen in the concrete, and there is formed a reason it may be well not to embed metal 
precipitate of iron oxide. This occupies a conduit in concrete structures where the char- 
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acter of the building is such that this is not 
necessary; nor should the conduit be electrically 
connected to the reinforcing material. 

§ (17) Effect of Salt on Electeolytic 
Corrosion of Iron in Concrete. — It is im- 
portant to call attention to the fact that while, 
as above stated, in ordinary normal concrete, 
with only low voltages acting on concrete 
structures of the sizes usually encountered In 
practice, serious? corrosion or cracking of the 
concrete will not occur, such corrosion and 
cracking will develop rapidly if any appreciable 
amount of salt is added to the concrete either 
during or after construction. It has been con- 
clusively shown by years of experience that 
ordinary concrete affords a good protection 


gradual softening of the concrete at the surface 
of the reinforcing material, due to the gradual 
concentration of alkali at the cathode. This 
softening begins at the surface of the iron, and 
very slowly progresses outward into the ’con- 
crete, usually requiring many weeks or months 
to progress a distance of one or two millimetres. 
The practical importance of this phenomenon 
lies in the fact that the softening of the concrete 
at the surface of the reinforcing material, 
although usually confined to a thin layer, is 
nevertheless sufficient practically to destroy 
the bond between the iron and the concrete, 
and in this way a structure may be weakened 
or destroyed. 

The cathode effect has been found to occur 



Tie. 7. 


for iron against natural corrosion, and recent 
investigations have shown that under ordinary 
circumstances it also affords some degree of 
protection against electrolytic corrosion. The 
addition of a small quantity of salt, however, 
has been found to destroy completely the 
protective effect against electrolytic corrosion. 
For this reason it is very important that no 
salt he used in the erection of reinforced 
concrete structures wherever there is any likeli- 
hood of stray currents from any source getting 
into the reinforcing material. 

§ (18) Cathode Effect. — Another effect of 
electric currents on reinforced concrete has 
more recently been discovered. This is the 
cathode effect, and it occurs only where the 
current flows from the concrete toward the 
reinforcing material. In this case there is no 
corrosion of the iron at all, but there is a 


not only on relatively high voltages, as in the 
case of the anode effect above described, but 
also on relatively low voltages, the rate at 
which it progresses being roughly proportional 
to the voltage applied in any particular case. 
Examples of trouble of this kind are shown in 
Fig. 7, which shows very definite regions of 
softened concrete surrounding the embedded 
iron. Because of the fact that this softening of 
the concrete near the cathode develops under 
a much lower voltage than is generally re- 
quired to produce the anode effect previously 
described, the cathode effect is likely to prove 
of greater practical importance than the crack- 
ing of the concrete at the anode which had 
previously been observed. 

In regard to the actual dangers to which 
reinforced concrete structures in practice are 
subjected as the results of these phenomena. 
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it should be emphasised that while cases of 
actual damage of this sort have been en- 
countered in practice in a few instances, .they 
are comparatively rare, and only in exceptional 
cases have conditions been such as to produce 
any appreciable amount of damage in actual 
building structures. There have been numer- 
ous cases in which reinforced buildings or 
bridges have been damaged, in which the 
damage was attributed to stray currents, but 
in most cases it has been found that the 
trouble was not in any way due to the presence 
of electric currents, except in certain instances 
where salt was present in the concrete in 
considerable quantity. This emphasises the 
importance of omitting salt in the construction 
of reinforced concrete buildings wherever there 
is any likelihood of stray currents getting into 
the structure. 

§ (19) Alternating Ourrent Electrolysis. 
— It has long been known that alternating 
current of ordinary commercial frequency pro- 
duces only relatively small electrolysis effects. 
The actual amount of corrosion for a given 
number of ampere-hours is generally less than 
1 per cent of the amount that would occur 
with a corresponding current strength in the 
case of direct current. If the length of the 
period is increased, however, the amount of 
corrosion increases according to a fairly definite 
law, but even where the period of the reversal 
is as long as several minutes or more, the total 
corrosion is still only a few per cent of what 
it would be if the current flowed continuously 
in one direction. Reversals of current of such 
long periods occur throughout a large portion 
of what is commonly called the neutral zone 
of a railway system, so that this fact is of 
great importance in determining the danger 
from electrolysis. If the current reverses every 
few minutes there is a redeposition of dissolved 
metal which, although it may be of little 
value mechanically, is nevertheless in the 
metallic state, and is again corroded when the 
metal becomes positive. Because of this 
partial reversibility of electrolysis, the actual 
amount of corrosion which takes place is 
more nearly proportional to the algebraic 
average of the current flow than it is to the 
arithmetical average during the time the pipe 
is anode. If the period of reversal is very 
long, however, such as a day or longer, the 
corrosion is likely to be considerable, although 
much less than ff the current were continuous 
in one direction. This law holds for both iron 
and lead, the metals most commonly subjected 
to electrolytic corrosion in practice. 

IV. Electrolysis Testing 

The object of electrolysis testing is chiefly 
to determine the extent to which underground 
pipe and cable systems are being injured by 


electrolysis, to ascertain the location of the 
danger areas, and to determine what remedial 
measures are necessary for overcoming the 
trouble. In many cases, however, the sole 
object of the survey may be simply to deter- 
mine whether an existing law is being complied 
with, in which case the procedure is much 
simpler, measurements being taken only of 
those electrical quantities that are fixed by 
the law. 

In making a general test of electrolysis 
conditions, the following classes of measure- 
ments are usually made : 

(а) Voltage surveys throughout the entire 
affected regions ; 

(б) Current measurements made chiefly on 
the subsurface structures ; and 

(c) Measurement of leakage current from 
pipes. 

(d) Miscellaneous tests, of which there are a 
great number, depending upon local conditions 
and the scope and character of the survey. 

§ (20) Voltage Surveys. — Voltage surveys 
comprise three different classes of measure- 
ments : 

(i.) Overall potential measurements, or 
measurements of the maximum potential drop 
between the point of lowest potential in any 
feeding area and the more remote portions of 
the track in the same area ; 

(ii.) Potential gradient measurements or 
measurements of potential drop on definite 
relatively short intervals of the railway nega- 
tive return, the unit of length usually being 
taken at 1000 feet ; and 

(iii.) Measurements of potential differences 
between rails, pipes, and other subsurface 
conductors. 

The overall potential measurements and the 
potential gradient measurements are of value 
chiefly in giving information as to the condi- 
tion of the railway negative return, both 
with regard to bonding and the use of supple- 
mentary return feeders. The potential differ- 
ence measurements between pipes and rails 
are of value chiefly in locating areas in which 
trouble on the subsurface structures may he 
in progress. Neither the potential difference 
measurements, nor the voltage drops along the 
tracks, can be regarded in any sense as a 
quantitative measurement of the extent of the 
damage, since the actual amount of leakage 
current that may get on the pipe is determined 
not only by the voltage drops in the negative 
return and between the affected structures, 
but also by the resistance of the path followed 
by the leakage current. This resistance may 
vary between extremely wide limits under 
ordinary practical conditions, so that voltage 
measurements may be regarded in general as 
having only a qualitative significance. 

§ (21) Current Measurements. — Current 
measurements on buried pipes and cables 
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form a much more accurate criterion, of the 
total extent of corrosion in progress, provided 
it is known that all this current leaks directly 
from the affected structures to the earth. 
Where, however, a portion of this current is 
taken off through metal conductors, then the 
current measurements lose a great deal of 
their significance as a quantitative measure 
of the corrosion. Current measurements are 
made on pipes and cables usually by the 
potential drop method, namely, measuring' 
actual drop of potential on the pipe or cable, 
usually including a few feet between contact 
points, and not including a pipe joint, and 
then calculating the current from this potential 
drop and the estimated resistance of the pipe 
or cable. As a rule the measurement obtained 
in this way can be depended upon to an 
accuracy of 10 per cent, which is sufficient for 
most cases of electrolysis testing. In special 
cases, however, as where measurements are 
being taken for use in court procedure, where 
it is desirable to eliminate all uncertainty as 
to the accuracy of the measurement, the pipe 
may be calibrated by sending a known current 
through the test portion and measuring the 
change in voltage drop due to this known 
current. A variety of methods have been 
developed for making this calibration, but it 
would involve too much detail to discuss them 
here. 

§ (22) Lhakagb Current Measurements. — 
A still more accurate criterion of corrosion is the 
leakage of current from pipes into the earth. 
If it were feasible under practical conditions 
to measure the density of leakage current at 
any point in the pipe or cable, this would give 
the most accurate criterion of the hazard at 
that point, but unfortunately such measure- 
ments are extremely difficult to make under 
practical conditions. 

(а) Differential Current Measurements. — One 
method of measuring leakage current from a 
pipe is to make measurements of actual flow 
of current at two different points on the pipe 
a short distance apart. The difference between 
these currents is of course the total amount 
of current that leaks from the pipe in the inter- 
vening space. This method can be made to 
give fairly satisfactory results where the total 
leakage between the points of measurement is 
a considerable fraction of the actual current 
on the pipe. If this is not the case, however, 
the true leakage is likely to be completely 
obscured by the relatively small errors in 
making measurements at either point. 

(б) Use of the Haber Earth Ammeter . — 
Attempts have been made from time to time 
to measure the current density in the earth 
leaking from an affected pipe by the use of 
what is known as the Haber earth ammeter. 
This instrument has a current collector de- 
signed to be buried in the earth in such a 


manner as to disturb as little as possible the 
distribution of current thereon, and is designed 
to offer a measure of the actual current flowing 
through the section covered by the collector. 

(c) Potential - resistance Measurements. — A 
third method of measuring leakage current 
recently developed consists in the measure- 
ment of the potential drop between two 
points in the earth very close to the affected 
structure and at right angles thereto, and the 
resistivity of the earth in the region between 
the two points in the earth. It will readily 
be seen that these two measurements permit 
the calculation of the current density in the 
earth leaking from, the affected structure. The 
resistivity of the earth at any point can be 
measured most conveniently by placing four 
small terminals in contact with the earth on 
a straight line, each pair of terminals being 
spaced a few inches apart. By using two of 
these terminals for leading current into the 
earth, and the other two for potential ter- 
minals, the resistivity of the earth can be 
readily calculated. This measurement is prob- 
ably the most useful single measurement that 
can be made where it is desired to determine 
the extent of danger locally at any point of a 
pipe network. 

§ (23) Miscellaneous Measurements. — In 
many oases special problems arise calling for 
a number of miscellaneous tests to provide 
special information. Among these may be 
mentioned the location and testing of high- 
resistance joints in pipes, track testing, 
measurement of earth resistance, measure- 
ment of leakage resistance between tracks and 
. earth, determination of the cause of corrosion 
and of the source of stray currents. These 
tests require special apparatus and special 
methods of procedure, a description of which 
cannot be given within the space here available, 
and reference must be made to the bibliography 
given at the end of this article. 

§ (24) Selection oe Instruments eor Elec- 
trolysis Testing. — In general, in making 
electrolysis surveys, both indicating and 
recording instruments are required, the former 
being useful for taking short-time readings 
of a preliminary nature, which often assist 
materially in laying out the detailed plans 
for a more comprehensive survey. They may 
also be used for permanent test data where 
the load is rather steady, so that a short- 
time reading can be taken as typical of average 
conditions. Wherever it is practicable to use 
recording instruments, however, it is desirable 
to do so since in this way readings can be 
taken over a much greater length of time 
without unduly increasing the cost of the 
work, and a permanent record obtained in 
which the personal element is eliminated. On 
account of the variable character of the values 
to be measured, and the rough character of 
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the work, high accuracy in the readings of 
the measuring instruments is less important 
than ruggedness. All instruments should he 
designed to have sufficient ruggedness to yield 
moderate accuracy under the severe handling 
which such instruments inevitably receive in 
field service. 

§ (2S) Need for Superviston of Electro- 
lysis Surveys. — It is not possible to over- 
emphasise the importance of having eloctroly.sis 
surveys carried out under the direct suxiervision 
of a competent engineer thoroughly familiar 
with the planning of electrolysis surveys, the 
methods of making the tests, and the inter- 
pretation of the results. The very great 
value of the properties exposed to possible 
danger from electrolysis is such as to make 
this question one of great importance. The 
subject is a very complicated one, and not 
only are the possibilities of error in measure- 
ment and interpretation of results very great, 
but unless these results are studied and 
interpreted by one thoroughly familiar with 
the subject the conclusions may be misleading 
and a large measure of the value of the 
investigation may be lost. The tendency 
among progressive utility companies is to 
consider the electrolysis problem as one of 
their important engineering problems, and one 
which should not be dealt with by the more 
or less empirical and unscientific methods that 
have too often been followed in the past. 

V. Prevention of Electrolysis I)AMAaB 

A great many methods have been tried for 
mitigating electrolysis troubles. Broadly 
speaking, these methods may be divided into 
two classes — those applicable to j)ipe systems 
and those applicable to railway lines. Only 
the most important of these will be considered 
here. 

§ (26) Methods applicable to Pipes. — Of 
the methods of electrolysis mitigation appli- 
cable to pipes only four have found any con- 
siderable application. These are: (X) surface 
insulation of pipes, (2) resistance joints in pipes, 
(3) pipe drainage, and (4) favourable location 
of pi|)0S with respect to railway tracks. 

(i.) jSurface himlation . — Many attempts have 
been made, especially in the early days of 
electrolysis troubles, to reduce the damage by 
the use of insulating paints. Such methods, 
however, have almost invariably failed. Ex- 
planation of the failure lies in the fact that 
none of the paints available are absolutely 
impervious to moisturo, and when they are 
I.)r<>uglit into the iiresenoo of water a .slight 
trace of moisture ultimately permeates the 
coating. When tins occurs at any point, the 
coating becornas slightly conducting, and if 
an t^lcHitroinotivc force is applied, a trace of 
current flows ; this gives rise to slight elec- 


trolysis, which is accompanied by the forma- 
tion of more or less gas beneath the coating. 
As the gas increases in volume the coating is 
ruptured, after which the current flow is 
greatly increased at the point of breakdown ; 
and in case the pipes are positive to earth, 
rapid electrolysis of the exjiosed portion 
follows. Pipes wrapi^ed with cloth or papier 
impregnated with insulating comjoounds have 
given somewhat better results, but if suffi- 
ciently heavy coatings are used to give long 
life, the cost becomes considerable. Pro- 
tection of pipes by laying them in conduit 
filled with pitch would appear to be effective 
for a much greater length of time, and in 
special cases this method would be useful, 
but the expense would he high if used on a 
large scale, and at best it appears very 
questionable whether or not the protection 
secured under average conditions would bo 
worth the cost. In special cases, however, 
involving very important pipies, this method 
may prove very desirable. 

(ii.) Resistance J omts in Pipes . — The method 
of protecting pipe systems against electrolysis 
by breaking up the electrical continuity of 
the pipes by means of insulating or high- 
resistance joints has been quite widely used 
during the last few years, and where such 
joints have been used with sufficient frequency 
the method has proved very effective. In 
numerous cases, however, where the joints 
have been used only very infrequently, they 
have not only failed to protect the pipe, but 
have actually aggravated the trouble. If the 
joints are used only infrequently, the current 
will accumulate on the pipes between the 
joints, and since it is compelled to leak around 
the high-resistance joints to the earth, rapid 
deterioration on the positive side of the joint 
may develop. Cement joints have proved 
very satisfactory when used in sufficient 
number, especially in case of gas mains. 

(iii.) Pipe Drainage . — A system of electrolysis 
mitigation that has been widely used, e8|)eciaUy 
in America, is what is known as the pipe 
drainage system. In its essential features 
this system involves connecting conductors 
at suitable x>tnnt8 of the x)ipe system where 
the latter tends to become positive to the 
earth, to take off the current from the })ipe 
through these conductors instead of jier- 
raitting it to discharge directly into the earth. 
The conductors may take the form of bonds 
connected directly between the pipes and 
tracks wherever the pipes are found positive 
to the tracks or the conductors may take the 
form of special feeders running directly from 
the negative bus out to various points on the 
pipe system. 

It will readily be seen that since damage 
takes place at the j)oint8 where the current 
is discharged from a metallic conductor into 
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an electrolyte, if all of the current could be 
taken off the pipe through metallic paths 
without introducing new elements of danger 
into the system to which the cable is attached 
or to any other system, the pipe drainage 
method would prove very effective in reliev- 
ing electrolysis troubles. Such a condition, 
however, is somewhat difficult to realise in 
practice unless suitable measures are taken 
to keep the voltage drops in the railway 
negative return down to relatively low values. 
The more important of such measures are 
discussed briefly later. 

Wherever a pipe drainage system is used, it 
should always be- through the medium of 
insulated negative feeders runnmg directly 
from the bus bars to various drainage points 
in the pipe system, and the resistance of these 
cables should be so proportioned that the drop 
of potential should be about the same on all 
of them, as in this way the current collected 
in the pipe can be so subdivided as to eliminate 
in a large degree some of the most serious 
difficulties that have heretofore been en- 
countered where pipe drainage has been 
applied by other means. 

§ (27) Eavottrable Location of Pipes with 
RESPECT TO Railway Tracks. — The location 
of pipe lines with respect to railway tracks 
has a very important bearing on the danger 
of electrolysis. In general it may be said that 
the farther the pipes are from the tracks the 
less current they will pick up, and hence the 
total damage can in this way be greatly 
reduced. A more important matter, however, 
is the distribution of the discharge, it being 
desirable, as far as practical, to distribute the 
discharge over as large an area as possible. 
If the pipe in the positive area be brought 
near to the tracks at one point, as by cross- 
ing immediately under it, the tendency is to 
concentrate the discharge at that x)oint and 
thereby cause rapid destruction locally. The 
location of the pipe is therefore more important 
within the positive area than outside this zone, 
although in both these it is important. 

In laying new pipes or replacing old ones, 
therefore, the pipes should be placed as far 
as practicable from the rails, and the crossing 
of service pipes under the tracks should be 
avoided if circumstances permit. The practice 
of putting mains immediately under the tracks 
tends greatly to increase damage by electro- 
lysis, and should be avoided wherever possible. 

§ (28) Methods oir Electrolysis Mitiga- 
tion aitlioable to Railway Systems. — 
None of the systems of electrolysis protec- 
tion mentioned above have to do with the 
nature or conditions of the street railway return 
circuits. Many engineers regard it as more 
logical to attack the problem by beginning at 
the source of the evil and preventing, to a 
large extent at least, the leakage of the cur- 


rents from the railway return conductors into 
the earth. 

A great many possible methods are available 
for this purpose, only a few of which need be 
discussed here. Double-trolley systems, while 
very effective in reducing electrolysis troubles, 
are prohibitively expensive, besides being 
objectionable from the operating standpoint. 
The most practicable means that can be 
applied to railway systems for reducing elec- 
trolysis troubles consists, broadly, in reducing 
potential drops in the uninsulated portion of 
the negative return to as low values as economic 
conditions will warrant. 

The various possible methods of reducing 
track gradients to a satisfactory value all have 
for their primary object the taking of the 
current direct from the track through the 
agency of negative feeders, and they are 
therefore classed as “ track-drainage systems.” 
Numerous methods are available for accom- 
plishing this, the chief of which are (i.) the 
proper construction and maintenance of track 
to secure full benefit of the conductivity of 
the rails, (ii.) the use of insulated return 
feeders, (iii.) the use of three-wire systems, and 
(iv.) the use of a large number of power-supply 
stations. 

(i.) Construction and Maintenance of Way. 
— Proper maintenance of the track in order 
to secure a high conductance is everywhere 
recognised as a necessary condition in electric 
railway operation, but it does not always 
receive the attention that its importance 
justifies. Within recent years, however, more 
attention is being paid to this matter than 
formerly, and the standard of track con- 
ductance is being gradually improved. All 
joints should be well bonded. Cross bonding 
between the rails should be installed at intervals 
of a few hundred feet, and all special work 
should be shunted by heavy cables capable 
of carrying all of the current passing over the 
track at that jioint. 

A properly constructed and drained road- 
bed is a very effective aid in reducing the 
leakage of stray currents from the rails. The 
conductance of the leakage path is mainly 
dependent on the amount of moisture which 
is contained in the material forming the 
roadbed, and on the intimacy of the contact 
between the rails and the roadbed, and any 
construction which tends to reduce the average 
moisture content therein will reduce in corre- 
sponding degree the magnitude of the leakage 
currents. 

(ii.) Insulated Negative-feeder Systems . — The 
use of insulated negative feeders for the pur- 
pose of securing low potential drops in the 
negative return independently of the drops in 
the feeders themselves as a means of reducing 
electrolysis troubles, was first proposed and 
fully described by Isaiah H. I’amham in 
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G(!x,ssier\<i Magazine, in August 1895. In this 
paper the fundamental principle of the in- 
sulated return-feeder system without boosters 
was clearly set forth, and more recently 
the same system has been described ^ in some- 
what greater detail by A, P. Trotter in 
England, and still more recently by George I. 
Rhodes in a paper before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 1907. 
Little use was made of this system until 
within the last few years, but since that time 
a large number of installations embodying 
the insulated negative feeder principle have 
been installed throughout the world, and this 
system is now quite widely used. 

(iii.) Frindple of the Insulated Negative-Jeeder 
System,— Ixi the insulated negative -feeder 
system, instead of tying the tracks directly 
to the negative bus bar and depending on the 
track and such copper as may be in parallel 
therewith to return the current to the power- 
house, the connection at the power-house is 
either removed or given a suitable resistance, 
and insulated feeders are run from the negative 
bus to various points in the tracks, as shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 8. By this means 



Negative 

Bus 

PIG. 8. 


several important results may be achieved. 
In the first place, current being taken off 
the rails at numerous points, high -current 
densities and consequently high -potential 
gradients in the rails can be avoided to any 
desired degree. In the second place, by so 
designing the system that the drop of potential 
on all of the feeders is the same, the current 
flow in the tracks is so subdivided that the 
direction of the flow will be frequently reversed, 
thus preventing the accumulation of large 
potential differences between points on the 
tracks which are some distance apart. 

Further, it will be evident that in this case 
the actual drop of potential in the different 
feeders is of little importance, so far as elec- 
trolysis protection is concerned, so long as it 
is nearly the same in all. We can thus impose 
any desired potential restrictions on the track 
and still be free to design the feeders to give 
maximum economy, which we cannot do when 
the feeders are connected In parallel with the 
tracks, as has been the common practice in 
the past. 

(iv.) Insulated Negative Feeders with Eesist- 
ance Taps. — A modification of the insulated 

^ Journal 1898, xxvii. 457. 


negative-feeder system, as above described, will 
generally he found desirable. In this modifica- 
tion, instead of running several independent 
feeders in one direction from the power-house, 
a single large feeder is run along the line and 
connected to the track at suitable points by 
means of resistance taps. This system is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 9. It has the 
advantage of simplicity of line construction, 
cheaper first cost and maintenance (where the 
total feeder area is not great), due to running 
one large feeder instead of several small ones, 



Bus 
Fig. 9. 

and it also has the advantage of bringing back 
a much larger load on a single feeder, which 
results in a less variable current, and this makes 
possible a more economical use of the negative 
copper. 

(v.) Three - wire Systems. — Numerous at- 
tempts have been made at various times to 
reduce electrolysis troubles through the adop- 
tion of the three-wire system of distributing 
power to cars. The earlier attempts at this 
method failed because of operating difficulties, 
but within recent years a number of very 
successful three-wire installations have been 
put into operation in various parts of the 
world, particularly in America. When proper 
attention is given to the sectionalisation of 
the feeding areas, this method can be made 
quite effective in minimising electrolysis 
troubles, especially where chief reliance is 
being placed on the reduction of potential drops 
in the negative return. Owing, however, to 
the constant shifting of the positive and 
negative areas with changes of load, it is very 
difficult to apply pipe drainage as an auxiliary 
means of protection with the three- wire system, 
although this has been done with some success 
in a few cases. 

(vi.) Automatic Substations. — The possibility 
of reducing feeding distances by the use of a 
large number of feeding stations has until re- 
cently been seriously limited by economic con- 
siderations, due in large part to the excessive 
labour costs of operating a large number of sub- 
stations. Luring the last few years, however, 
there have been developed several types of 
completely automatic substation equipment, 
and a considerable number of very successful 
installations of this kind are now in operation 
in America. Owing to the great reduction in 
labour costs with such equipment a much 
larger number of feeding stations can be used 
before the economic limit is reached, and in 
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fact economic conditions alone generally would 
dictate a considerably larger number of feeding 
stations than when manually operated sub- 
stations are used. In consequence of this the 
use of automatic substations in sufficient num- 
ber to bring about the most satisfactory 
economic and operating conditions will in 
general reduce the feeding distances to such an 
extent that electrolysis troubles will be largely 
taken care of as a by-product of such installa- 
tions. This appears at the present time to be 
one of the most promising developments 
bearing upon the problem of electrolysis 
mitigation. 

§ (29) PREVATLma Praotiok m Electro- 
lysis Mitioation. — It cannot be said that 
there is at the present time any universal stan- 
dard of practice in regard to the application of 
the electrolysis mitigative measures discussed 
above. In some countries the application of 
pipe drainage in any form is prohibited by 
law, chief reliance being placed on maintain- 
ing sufficiently low values of voltage drop in 
the railway return circuit ’ to make any other 
measures unnecessary. This has been the 
case in Great Britain for many years, where 
the maximum potential drop in the negative 
return of the railway system is limited by 
law to seven volts. Experience seems to 
show that the results of this practice have in 
general been quite satisfactory, although many 
engineers contend that it involves unnecessary 
expense. In other places relatively little 
attention is given to the maintenance of the 
negative return, except such as may be neces- 
sary to maintain satisfactory car service, and 
the pipe drainage method is depended upon 
as the sole protection for the underground 
utilities. For many' years this was perhaps 
the most common practice in America, but 
the hax)hazard and unscientific methods of 
drainage often followed brought this method 
into disrepute in many quarters. This ques- 
tion has been the subject of a great deal of 
systematic study during the last few years, 
especially in America, where -extensive re- 
searches have been carried on over a period 
of years by representatives of all the utility 
interests concerned and the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. The prevailing practice in America, 
and in some other countries at the present 
time, indicates that there is a decided trend 
toward the use of a combination of the 
methods applicable to the track network and 
to underground pipe systems, whereby such 
mitigative measures are applied to the railway 
return system as will reduce the potential 
drop therein to as low values as are econo- 
mically practicable ; and then, if further 
mitigative measures are found to be desirable, 
the residual trouble is largely eliminated by 
the application of a limited amount of pipe 
drainage. A considerable number of such 


systems are now in operation, and they are 
held by many engineers to offer the most 
effective solution of the electrolysis problem 
when viewed both from the engineering and 
the economic standpoint. 
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Stray Losses, in Static Transformers : 
power losses due to stray leakage fields. 
See “ Transformers, Static,” § (4). 

Stresses in Current Tbanspormirs. ^See 
“ Switchgear,” § (32). 

Electrical Conductors, See ihid. § (30). 
Isolating Switches. See ibid. § (31). 

Oil Switches. See ibid. § (34). 

Botential Transformers. See ibid. § (33). 
Switchgear, Means for Reduction of. See 
ibid. '§ (35). 

Transformers. See “Transformers, Static,” 
§ (19). 

String Galvanometer. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” § (7). 

Subdivision of Generating Capaoity in 
Electric Rower Stations. See “ Switch- 
gear,” § (86). 
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Substances, Threu Classes of, arranged by 
P. Curie according to the variation of 
magnetic susceptibility with temperature. 
See “ Magnetism, Modern Theories of,” § (1). 

Sub-station Circuits : in telephony, the 
circuit connecting the elements of the sub- 
scribers’ apparatus. See “ Telephony,” 

§ ( 21 ). 

Sub-stations ; subsidiary stations for the 
transformation of electrical power gener- 
ated in a main station. See “ Switch- 
gear ” § (43). 

Switchgear for. See ibid, § (44). 

SuMPNEE Eleoteou Y'Namometer : a detecting 
instrument for alternating current measure- 
ments. See “ Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (27). 

Sun, General Maqnetio Field of the, 
studied by the Zeeman effect on the lines 
of the solar spectrum from various parts 
of the sun’s surface. See “ Magnetism, 
Theories of Terrestrial and Solar,” § (3). 

Sunspots, Magnetic Fields op. See “ Mag- 
netism, Theories of Terrestrial and Solar,” 
§( 4 ). 

SUPER-CONDUCTIVITY 

§ (1) Experimental Details. — Super-con- 
ductivity is the name given by Professor 
Kammerlingh Onnes of the University of 
Leiden to the peculiar type of electrical 
conduction which is exhibited by certain 
metals at the extremely low temperatures 
obtainable by the use of liquid helium. This 
range of temperature is from 1*6° to 6° absolute 
and has so far only been obtained at the 
Cryogenic Laboratory, Leiden. On account 
of the extreme difficulty of obtaining these 
low temperatures, all of the experimental 
work on this subject has been done at the 
Cryogenic Laboratory. 

At ordinary temperatures most pure metals 
show an approximately linear relationship 
between resistivity and temperature, the 
temperature coefficient being in almost all 
cases slightly greater than 1/273. At very 
low temperatures the resistance of most 
metals decreases less rapidly than the tempera- 
ture and tends to approach a constant small 
value. Very small amounts of impurity 
greatly increase this residual resistivity, the 
amount of increase being roughly independent 
of the temperature. When investigating this 
effect in mercury, which was chosen because 
of the ease with which it can he obtained in 
a pure state, Kammerlingh Onnes found 
that instead of a continuous decrease of 
resistance with decrease in temperature there 
was a sudden disappearance of resistance at a 
temperature of 4"2° K, Within a temperature 


range of less than 0*02° the resistivity dropped 
from a perfectly definite value (about 0-0005 
of its value at O*^ C.) to a value less than he 
could detect with a sensitive giilvanometer 
(certainly less than lO"** times its value at 
0° C.). 

It was later found that other metals exhibit 
this property, tin at 3-8° K. and lead at about 
6° K. It was noted further that amalgamated 
tin- foil showed super-conductivity at 4-29° K., 
which is higher than the critical temperature 
of either pure mercury or pure tin. On the 
other hand Ft, Cu, Fe, Au, and Ag show no 
indication of super-conductivity at the lowest 
temperatures yet attained. It is interesting 
to note that the metals which show super- 
conductivity also are the ones which were 
found by Matthiessen in 1860 to yield alloys 
the resistivity of which was an additive 
function of the resistivity of the constituents. 
Metals of the second group, on the other 
hand, are those which, when mixed with a 
metal of either the same or the former class, 
yield an alloy of much greater resistivity 
than would be computed from that of the 
constituents. 

While the disappearance of resistance when 
measured with small current densities occurs 
at a very definite temperature, it was found 
that when very large current densities were 
used the critical temperature was considerably 
lowered. In other words, for each current 
density there is a certain critical temperature, 
and for each temperature a certain threshold 
current below which the resistance vanishes. 
In some oases current densities as high as 
900 amperes per square millimetre could he 
used without producing appreciable resist- 
ance. 

The most natural explanation of such a 
phenomenon is that the heavy current produces 
enough heating to raise the temperature of the 
metal above that of the bath. This is also 
indicated by the f act that a wire when wound 
into a compact coil, and with correspondingly 
reduced possibility of heat dissipation, showed 
a threshold current only about one-tenth as 
great as when the wire was stretched out 
straight. On the other hand, a straight wire 
in an evacuated vessel showed practically 
the same threshold current as when actually 
in contact with the liquid helium. Kammer- 
lingh Onnes has shown, however, by measuring 
the rate of flow of heat through the walla of 
the capillary, that any uniformly distributed 
resistance would not account for the observed 
effects. That is, the heat generated by a 
heavy current could he dissipated through 
the wall with a temperature difference between 
metal and bath much less than the difference 
between the critical temperature for the heavy 
current and for a very small current. He 
i also showed that the %at was not conducted 
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along the wire from parts of the circuit at 
higher temperature. This was proved by the 
very ingenious device of using three wires 
in series with the middle one of smaller cross- 
section than the ends. A current can then 
be passed of such magnitude that it is greater 
than the threshold value for the central part 
(which therefore shows resistance), while it is 
less than the threshold value for the end 
sections (which therefore remain super- 
conducting). This shows that if the appear- 
ance of resistance in the central part is due 
to its being at a higher temperature than the 
bath, then this difference of temperature 
cannot be due to heat conducted along the 
wire from the ends. 

Some time after making the experiments 
.mentioned above, Onnes investigated the effect 
of a magnetic field on the resistance of super- 
conductors. He found that the substances 
(tin and lead) remained super-conducting until 
a certain critical field strength was reached, 
and then suddenly showed a considerable 
resistance, which increased gradually with 
further increase in the field strength. At 
lower temperatures the threshold value of 
the magnetic field was greater. 

It has been suggested that the critical 
magnetic field and the threshold current are * 
directly connected by the relationship that the 
threshold value of current is that at which 
the magnetic field, due to tlie current itself, 
is equal to the critical magnetic field. This 
relationship seems to be confirmed by all of 
the rather meagre exi)erimental data which 
is at present available on the point, and would 
indicate that the existence of a threshold 
magnetic field is the fundamental phenomenon 
to which the existence of a threshold current 
is merely a logical consequence. 

Beginning in April 1914, Onnes performed 
a number of interesting and ingenious induc- 
tion experiments involving super-conductors. 
These may be regarded either as interesting 
confirmations of Maxwell’s electromagnetic 
theory under extreme conditions, or as a 
new method for measuring extremely low 
resistances. 

The essential elements in the experiment 
were a super-conducting coil of lead wire 
closed on itself, and a magnetic field produced 
by a fairly powerful electromagnet. If we de- 
note by r and L the resistance and inductance 
of the coil of n turns, i the current in the coil 
at any time and </> the magnetic flux linking 
the coil from the field, we have as the general 
equation 

Y d/% . /I \ 

• • • (1) 

In order to perform the integrations let us 
assume that f is not a function of i either 
below or above the threshold value of i but 


has a discontinuity at that value. Also let 
us confine ourselves to cases where d^jdt is 
either a constant or is zero. Then 
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where it is the threshold current. 

In most practical cases the time constant 
L/r of a circuit is so small that the exponential 
terms become negligible after a very short 
time. In the case of these super-conducting 
circuits, however, r is so small that L/r is to 
be measured in days rather than in seconds, 
so that a current dying out in accordance with 
equation (5) is practically constant over a 
considerable tiihe. 

The particular experiments illustrating these 
relations are ; 

(a) The coil of wire is cooled below the 
critical temperature while in the magnetic 
field. The magnetic field is then removed and 
currents are found to bo induced in the coil 
proportional to the strength of the field until 
the latter is sufficient to prcxluce a current 
6(pial to the threshold value. Further increase 
in the initial magnotio field produces no 
corresponding increase in the induced current, 

{b) If the coil is first cooled to the super- 
conducting state and a magnetic field then 
applied and removed, the currents induced 
by the application of the field are neutralised 
by its removal and no resultant current is 
found at the end of the experiment. If, how- 
ever, the value of the magnetic field is so great 
that the current induced by its application 
exceeds the threshold value, then the inverse 
ourrent induced by the removal of the field is 
greater than that existing Avhile the field was 
applied, and conseq uently the specimen is found 
to contain a residual current in the reverse 
direction at the end of the experiment. 

The currant measurement in these eases was 
made by suspending a compass needle near the 
coil and placing a geometrically similar coil in 
a symmetrical position on the other side of 
the" needle. Sufficient ourrent was then scat 
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through this second coil to neutralise tho 
effect of the first coil at the needle, and this 
current measured. 

The rate of decay of these induced currents 
was found to be less than could be detected 
by the apparatus used and was certainly less 
than 1 per cent per hour. This value would 
correspond to a value L/r of four days, or to 
a value of the resistance less than 0-2 x 10"’-® 
times the resistance of the same coil at 0° C. 

These permanent induced currents may be 
looked upon as analogous to those assumed in 
Ampere’s theory of magnetism, and the more • 
recent suggestions of Weber and Lange vin on 
diamagnetism. 

Since the results of the direct experiment as 
outlined above might have been due to some 
peculiar magnetic behaviour of the materials 
of the coil at these extreme temperatures, a 
number of check experiments were performed. 
In the first of these the axis of the coil was ' 
placed perpendicular to tlie^ direction of the 
magnetic field and the magnetic effect at the 
compass needle was found to he less than 
10 per cent as great as in the original experi- 
ment. The experiment was then repeated as 
originally hut with the coil open-circuited, and 
again only about 10 per cent of the original 
effect was observed. Tho next step was to 
connect a ballistic galvanometer in parallel 
with a short length of the lead wire and 
arrange a small knife to cut the wire between 
the galvanometer contacts. Current was then 
induced in the coil and measured by the 
compass. The wire was then out and a ballistic 
throw obtained equivalent to 90 per cent of 
the electro -kinetic momentum of the observed 
current. The compass still showed the presence 
of a magnetic field equivalent to the remaining 
10 per cent. At first this outstanding 10 per 
cent was attributed to a possible short-circuited 
turn in the winding, but Onues now believes it 
is due to eddy currents induced in the thickness 
of the wire itself. 

Later Onnes found that it was feasible to 
construct a super-conducting key using two 
lead blocks, one of which had three small 
conical points on its surface. By pressing 
these together under the liquid helium a 
contact of negligible resistance could be made 
or broken at will. With such an arrangement 
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a large number of interesting experiments are 
possible. 

As typical of these, consider the circuits 
shown in Fig. 1. With keys Kg and K^ open, 


current from the battery flows through the 
super-conducting coil.C and is measured by 
both the ammeter A and the compass needle 
N. Ki is then closed and no change occurs, 
since there had previously been no difference 
of potential across K^. Kg is then opened and 
the ammeter of course reads zero, but the 
compass needle is unaffected because the 
current in the coil still continues to flow, now 
through Kj. Next Kg is closed and Kj then 
opened. The galvanometer then responds to 
the current which had been started, perhaps 
some hours before, the battery ; and the 
compass needle indicates the stopiung of the 
current in the coil. 

The experiments outlined above cover 
practically all the measurements which have 
thus far been made on the electrical behaviour 
of super-conductors. Onnes has, however, 
also carried out some determinations of the 
specific heat and thermal conductivity of 
mercury just above and just below the critical 
temperature. Although he observed a con- 
siderable decrease in the former and increase 
in the latter, the changes are only by a factor 
of 2 to 4, and are of the order to be expected 
for most substances at very low temperaturC/S. 
There therefore seems to be no correlation 
between these changes and the factor of 10"^ 
by which the electrical conductivity is 
increased. 

§ (2) Theory. — Coming now to the theo- 
retical side of the subject, it is found that the 
classical theory of conduction^ by free electrons 
is hardly able to account for tho phenomenon. 
According to this theory tho electrical con- 
ductivity is given by 



where p is a constant, n is the number of 
free electrons in unit volume, X is the mean 
free path of an electron, and T the absolute 
temperature. To account for the great 
increase in y it is necessary to assume either 
a number of electrons very larg(^ c(>inj)arcd to 
the number of atoms or a mean free path 
larger than the dimensions of tiie aT>{)aratus. 

(i.) Onnes . — Onnes has siiggestcul a modifica- 
tion of this theory which, e.om tuned with the 
quantum theory, yields a inucdi niorci ]>< > 8811)10 
explanation. In tlie classical theory it is usually 
assumed that Xccl/^^T, sim^o thereby the con- 
ductivity becomes ccl/T, which is in agreement 
with the experimental fa(‘ls at reasonably 
high temperatures. Also at tlu^se tempe^ratures 
the internal energy of a 8ubstan(‘,c is pro- 
portional to T. Onnes suggests that the 
assumption bo changed so that 

Xo::---A and therefore -yee 

vEt ' v'T'Et 

' See “ Electrons,” § (27). 
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Now at low temperatures, measurements of 
specific keat have shown that is no longer 
proportional to T but quite closely follows the 
equation deduced by the quantum theory 


Et==3R 




where R is the gas constant, /3 = hjlc = 4-86-1 0"^^, 
and V is the natural period of vibration of the 
atoms. vSubstituting this equation in the 
expression for 7 we find that the result is a 
relation between 7 and T which is nearly a 
straight line at moderate temperatures but at 
loAv temperatures becomes concave upward. 
It was in fact deduced by Oimes to explain 
his results on gold and similar metals, and it 
was in an attempt to verify this formula that 
he discovered the super-conductivity of mer- 
cury. To “ explain ” super-conductivity on 
this basis it is necessary merely to make the 
additional hypothesis that at the critical tem- 
perature there is a sudden increase in v such 
as would be ohused by a “ freezing up ’’ of the 
slower modes of vibration. Owing to the 
exponential relations only a moderate change 
in V is necessary to account •for an enormous 
change in conductivity. It is difficult to see, 
however, why the specific heat should not be 
similarly affected. 

(ii.) Lindemann. — Lindemann^ has advanced 
a theory based upon the existence of a definite 
space lattice of atoms in each crystal of metal 
such as those studied by Bragg in various salts. 
Lindemann further assumes that the electrons 
also form a similar but independent space 
lattice, and that an electric current results from 
the relative motion of these two interpenetrat- 
ing lattices. Above a certain critical tempera- 
ture the heat motion of the atoms will cause 
them to interfere with the free motion of the 
electron lattice and the metal will show 
resistance. Below this temperature the 
amplitude of the vibration is so small that 
the atoms no longer obstruct the motion of 
the electrons and super- conductivity results. 
This hypothesis is rather speculative and does 
not suggest lines for further experimental 
investigation. 

(iii.) J. J. Thomson . — Perhaps the most de- 
tailed theory of metallic conduction which 
accounts for super-conductivity is that pro- 
posed by J. J. Thomson,^ which is a modifica- 
tion of a theory which he developed back in 
188f). He postulates the existence in the 
metal of a large number of electric doublets 
of moment M (probably each atom is such a 
doublet). When an electric field X is applied, 
these doublets experience a moment XM 
tending to orient them in line with the field. 
Thomson assumes that the forces tending 
to oppose this orientation are proportional to 


1 Lindomann, FhU. Mag., 1915, xxix. 127. 

® J. J. Thomson, Thil. Mag., 1915, xxx. 192. 


the kinetic energy W of heat motion 
of the atom. Consequently the electrical 
polarisation, or moment per unit volume, 
I, will be some function of (XM)/W and 
may bo written 

where N is the number of doublets per c.c. 
Little is known of the function f{x), but when 
there is no directing field and we know 
/(0)=0; also for very large values of X 
all the doublets are lined up and f(co)~l. 
Therefore the curve connecting I with x 
must be of the general shape sliowa in 
Tig. 2. 

Now the field X is made up of the external 
field Xfl and the field at the doublet in question 



due to the adjacent doublets, which wa may 
write as H, so that 

X = H+.Xo, 

or substituting x^XM/W and solving for I, 


k ’ 


which is the equation of th© straight lines in 
Tig. 2. The actual value of I for any given 
Xq and W is found at the interseotion of 
the proper straight line with th© curve, as 

at A. 

The further assumption is now madt^ tluit 
under the infhlorK^o of tlu^ larger eloctrie forces 
which exist when the doublets are cdosc 
together a cort.ain number p of clothronH are 
passed along by cmeh atom piM' stHumd. Wluui 
I is zero as many pass in one diroetioii as 
another and tluuo is no <5urrent, but wluui 
the medium is polarised there is a resultant 
current density given by 


% s=s tflip 

where e is the charge on an electron and d 
the mean spacing centre to centre of the atoms* 
The conductivity is therefore 
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Now near tlie origin the curve I=NM/(ar) 
is hearly the straight line 

I = KM.'r/'{0), 

and the intersection of this with a straight line 
such as AB is given by 

NMT(0)Xo 

and the resistivity ia therefore 

~e^dSWf' W' 

Also except at low temperatures W=RT, so 
that p has the form 

p = a(T+6), 

and the resistance is seen to vary linearly with 
the temperature as required by experiment. 

At low temperatures, however, W becomes 
very small and the slope of the straight lines 
CD eventually becomes less than that of the 
curve at the oiigin. In this case we see that 
Xq may be reduced to zero and a current will 
still flow in the conductor. In other words, the 
material will be super-conducting. The tem- 
perature at which this will occur is that 
corresponding to 

W = NM2/rf(0). 

To explain the absence of super-conductivity 
in some metals he assumes that the restoring 
force is proportional to W+D instead of W, 
where D is a constant independent of tem- 
perature. This force I) would be large in the 
case of mixed crystals, and Thomson nses it 
to account for many well-known relations 
among the resistivities and temperature co- 
eflicients of alloys. 

This theory seems to account qualitatively 
for a great many phenomena ; and is suffi- 
ciently flexible in the number of unknown 
constants and functions to be able to fit a 
good deal of data quantitatively. f. b. s. 
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SuEFAOB Resistivity, method of measuring 
specified. See “ Measurement of Insulation 
Resistance,” § (1) (iii.). 

Susceptibility, Magnetic (/c) : the ratio of 
the intensity of magnetisation to the magnet- 
ising force producing it, for any material. 
See “ Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 
perties of Materials,” § (1). 

Suspensions, Galvanometer. See “ Gal- 
vanometers,” § (9). 


SWITCHGEAR 

§ (1) Function and Location of Switchgear. 
— The power generated by the electrical plant 
of a central station has to be collected and 
distributed to the various points at which it 
is required. This function is carried out by a 
so-called “ switchboard,” which is a device 
consisting of two or more main conductors 
called busbars, on which is collected the pow'er, 
and the distributing apparatus proper, i.e. 
switches, circuit breakers, fuses, etc., which 
control the various circuits including those of 
the generating plant. 

The regulation of the generators is usually 
also effected at this point, and the necessary 
regulating apparatus either fixed direct on to 
the switchboard or placed in a convenient 
position in its vicinity, the regulating handles 
being mounted on or near the board. 

In the earlier days, when voltages were low 
and powers small, these switchboards — as their 
name indicates — consisted of panels usually 
made of slate or marble, the busbars being 
mounted on the back, and the control 
apparatus on the front. As the voltages and 
the powers collected increased it became 
more necessary to guard the operator against 
accidental contact with the current-carrying 
parts as well as to protect him against flashes 
produced by the operation of the various 
control apparatus. In order to effect this, 
the switching apparatus was placed at the 
back of the hoards, thus removing it from the 
immediate proximity of the operator. With 
further increase of power collected, the 
apparatus became more unwieldy, and the 
danger af short circuits between the apparatus 
and the busbars and other conductors in- 
creased, and since with the increase of plant 
generally continuity of supply became more 
and more important, further precautions 
had to be taken to reduce to a minimum 
the chances of breakdown or failure of 
supply. 

This led to the introduction of the so-called 
“ cellular construction,” which in its present 
form consists of chambers constructed of 
concrete or other non-inflammable material, 
in which the various pieces of apparatus are 
mounted, separate chambers or tunnels being 
employed for the busbars and connections. 
In order further to increase the factor of 
safety, this stone structure may be placed 
remote from the operator. In this case a 
separate control board is provided from which 
the operator manipulates the various pieces 
of "apparatus required for switching and 
regulating purposes. 

The control board is sometimes placed on 
the same level and in front of the stone 
structure, with a passage-way between the 
two for facilitating inspection of the wiring 
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on the back of the control panels, as well as 
inspection of the apparatus in the cells. 
In other arrangements the control panels, 
which may take the form of a control desk, 
may be i^laced on a gallery, with the stone- 
work structure containing busbars and appar- 
atus below the latter, or the stonework 
structure may bo placed in an adjacent 
chamber, thereby reducing the possibility 
of troubles arising on the machines com- 
municating themselves to the switchboard. 

All these arrangements have in view one 
main feature, namely, that the operator of 


transmitting instructions from the attendant 
to the engine-room staff. 

§ (2) Isolating Switches. — Isolating 
switches are switches which are used for discon- 
necting a circuit or a piece of apparatus under 
no-load conditions, that is, when no current is 
flowing in a particular circuit. They are used 
for isolating individual pieces of apparatus for 
inspection purposes or repairs, or for dividing up 
the system into sections. They may be coupled 
to form two- or three-pole units (Fig. 2), and 
may be operated by means of a common 
operating handle. On higher voltages, how- 



Tig. 1. — Buenos Ayres Western Railway — Control Iloom. 


the switchboard should be able to overlook 
the engine-room while manipulating the 
switches on the board. When a power 
station is small this has certain advantages, 
as it tends to reduce the number of attend- 
ants and facilitates communication between 
these. 

In ^power stations of later constructions, 
where 50,000 kilowatts or more are collected 
together, the dimensions of the engine-room 
become considerable, and communication by 
word of mouth increasingly difficult. Acci- 
dents to large machines may be alarming in 
their proportions and effect, and in order 
that the attendant should not be distracted 
by these, it is becoming more usual to place 
the control board, or control desk as the case 
may be, as well as the switching apparatus 
in an annexe to tho power-house, or even in a 
building entirely separate from the engine-room 
{Fig. 1). Telegraph and telephone apparatus 
and remote controlled instruments are 
employed for communication between the 
two buildings and for indicating to the 
switchboard attendant the electrical position 
of tho plant at a givcm moment, as well as for 


ever, it is usual to arrange them as single-pole 
units, to provide each isolating switch with 
an eye, and to operate them by means of an 
insulated pole with a hook or other suitable 
devices fixed at the end. Where large powers 



Tig. 2,— 3300- volt Triple-pole Isolating Switch. 


are connected to the syatam and heavy rushes 
of current may momentarily pass through 
isolating switches, these may have to be 
provided with looking devices to prevent them 
opening on such a current rush. 
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Fia. 3. — 550-volt 
Porcelain Handle 
Fuse. 


§ (3) Fuses. — Fuses are metal links inserted 
in a conductor for the purpose of interrupting 
the circuit in the event of 
the current rising beyond a 
certain predetermined value 
{Fig. 3). They are usually 
made of metal which has 
a low melting-point, such 
as lead or tin or some alloy, 
though fuses made from 
copper strands or silver 
wire are likewise often em- 
ployed. 

The “ fusing-point ” is, 
in the majority of fuses, 
unreliable, especially if the 
fuse has been in circuit for 
some time. This is particu- 
larly the case with lead 
fuses, which, through repeated heating, very 
soon hecome covered with a non-conductive 
oxide which in time, as it thickens, materially 
reduces the conductive cross-sectional area, 
thereby increasing the resistance and the 
watts absorbed, and consequently brings the 
temperature corresponding to normal load 
nearer the fusing value. 

Draughts having a cooling effect may 
also materially affect the accuracy of an 
“ open type ” fuse, i.e. a fuse in which 
the strip or wires are exposed to the 
atmosphere. 

It is claimed for the “ cartridge type ” fuse, 
particularly the one using silver strands, that 
it is more dependable with regard to its 
f using -point. 

Fuses have their use on smaller, particularly 
subsidiary, circuits. On 
larger circuits the amount 
of metal which would he 
melted on an overload 
would he considerable, and 
if the power behind these 
is also large this melting 
would be very rapid, i.e. 
vaporisation would take 
place almost at once caus- 
ing pressure rises in the 
container, prolongation of 
the arc, and consequent 
damage. 

§ (4) Switches. — Switches 
are mechanical devices suit- 
able for breaking a circuit- 
carrying load when put into 
operation. 

For direct-current circuits 
and on low-voltage alter- 
nating-current systems these 
consist of movable blades 
bridging two contacts {Fig. 4). For larger 
currents the blade may take the form of 
brushes. Handles are supplied for operating 



Fia. 4. — 550-volt 
Quick -break Knife 
Switch. 


these, and where a larger breaking capacity 
is required, the blades are fitted with a 
quick-break device consisting of a follower 
blade actuated by a spring which is brought 
into tension by the act of opening the switch 
and produces a “ snap ” action of the 
follower blade. 

Instead of, or in addition to, the quick- 
acting follower blade, carbon tips for the 
interruption of the ffnal circuit may be 
provided. 

For higher voltage alternating current the 
•switch may he immersed in oil, and the make 
and break take place in this medium. When 
fitted with automatic opening features the 
switch is termed a “ circuit breaker.” 

§ (5) Circuit Breakers. — These are divided 
into two main groups : air-break circuit 
breakers, usually termed “ circuit breakers,” 
and oil-immersed circuit breakers, usually 
termed “ automatic oil switches.” 

Each group is further constructed in two 
types, viz. the “ fixed handle ” pattern and 
the “ loose handle ” pattern. 

In the fixed-handle type the circuit breaker 
or oil switch can he held in the closed position 
by the action of the operator, that is, the 
automatic features are inoperative whilst the 
breaker is being closed and until the handle 
has been released. 

Such being the case, ordinary knife switches 
have to be arranged in series with this type 
of automatic circuit breaker, where there is a 
risk of closing the circuit on a fault condition, 

, as, for instance, in parallelling generators. 
When knife switches are employed the breaker 
is closed first and after that the knife switch, 
therebjsipermitting the breaker to open at once 
if a fault condition in the circuit demands 
this. 

A free-handle circuit breaker, as the name 
implies, is arranged with a loose handle in 
such a manner that it can automatically 
open up again by means of its automatic 
features the moment it is closed and irrespect- 
ive of the action of the operator. 

An air-break circuit breaker {Fig. 5), em- 
ployed on direct-current circuits and low- 
voltage alternating-current systems, consists 
of a circuit -closing mechanism operating a 
brush or brushes, provided with auxiliary 
circuit-breaking devices for taking the final 
break- 

in air -break circuit breakers the various 
automatic features may be embodied in the 
oircmt-|)reaking apparatus itself, or else relays 
may be employed for carrying out the func- 
tions of the different features. 

To increase the breaking effect of a circuit 
breaker it may be fitted with a magnetic 
blow-out device, that is, a magnetic field is 
arranged across the breaking portion in such 
a manner as to cause the arc to lengthen and 
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to move in a predetermined direction, thus 
causing a rapid interruption of the arc formed 
at breaking. This has its usage mainly where 



FlO. 5. — 650-volt, 3000-amp., Single-pole 
Circuit Breaker. 

the circuit breaker is mounted in a confined 
space and there is danger of the fumes causing 
short circuits to earth or between p6les. It 
is particularly suitable in tramway cars or 
similar conditions , where the space avail- 
able for mounting the circuit breaker is 
confined. 

On the other hand, the very rapid interrup- 
tion of the circuit may, particularly if the 
interruption takes place in a main circuit or 
near the source of supply, cause an undue 
potential rise at the terminals of the breaker, 
due to the stored magnetic energy in the 
circuit ; and as this potential rise may obtain 
very considerable dimensions, damage may 
result to the apparatus and machinery con- 
nected to the circuit. 

The danger of such potential rises is, how- 
ever, less when the circuit protected forms one 
of a number of subsidiary parallel feeders, if 
the other feeders can serve to form a dis- 
charge path for the potential increase in 
question. 

§ (6) OiL-iMMEiRSiD Circuit Breakers. — The 
most suitable apparatus for breaking alternat- 
ing - current circuits is the automatically 
operated oil switch, which, in view of the fact 
that it may be used in connection with power 
stations of largely varying kilowatt capacity, 
is usually manufactured in a number of 
different sizes, irrespective of voltage and 
carrying capacity, but suitable for dealing 
with emergency conditions arising out of the 
powers collected behind them. 

The mechanical form of such breakers may 
differ to some extent, but the main principle 
is the interruption under oil of the arc 


formed by breaking circuit, the oil being 
utilised for cooling and quenching the arc in 
question. 

The form in which such quenching may 
take place varies in different designs, but in 
the majority of cases it depends on moving 
the oil by different means into the arc produced 
on interrupting circuit. 

For stations of smaller kw. capacity and 
usually also for lower voltages the three 
poles in a three-phase system may be arranged 
in a common oil tank ; on larger systems 
each pole is preferably arranged in a separate 
tank. Likewise, in the smaller switches 
two breaks are usually provided for each 
phase, but in switches for larger kw. four 
or even six breaks may be arranged per 
phase. 

In this country and the United States the 
breaks for each phase are arranged in series, but 
in continental practice they are sometimes 
arranged in parallel, the idea in the latter case 
being to divide the current and to break part 
in each of the parallel paths. It may here 
be noted that in one form of balanced 
protection the nature of the protection 
necessitates interruption of the arc in parallel 
circuits. 

In the simplest form of oil switch {Fig, 6) 
bushes are arranged in the top plate or “ base ” 



Fig. 6. — 6600-volt Triple-pole Oil Switch. 


of the oil switch, which project into a tank 
suspended below and carry the necessary 
stationary contact-making portions. A cross 
arm or connecting piece, operated by a rod, 
is moved up and down, thereby making and 
breaking the connection between the stationary 
contacts. 

The tank with a wooden lining is suspended 
from the base and contains the necessary oil. 

In the majofity of switches a so-called 
“ air cushion ” is arranged above the oil level, 
that is, a space is left above the oil which will 
act as a cushion in the event of pressures being 
set up in the tank. 

The arc under oil disintegrates the quenching 
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medium and produces hydro - carbon, gases, 
which when mixed with air produce a highly 
explosive mixture, which if fired may cause 
an explosion. 

Various forms of arrangements have been 
adopted to prevent, if possible, such explosions, 
or alternatively to prevent them doing damage 
to the switch itself and the adjacent apparatus. 
In one form which is mainty applicable to 
switches of light construction, and where the 
mass of oil and the tank are within reasonable 
limits, the air cushion is avoided altogether, 
and the apparatus arranged in such a manner 
as to exclude pockets where explosive gases 
can collect. The tank is suspended from 
springs which allow a certain vertical move- 
ment in order to relieve the pressures 
which may be suddenly produced in the oil 
tank through causes other than explosion of 
gases. 

Where, however, the inertia of the tank is 
excessive, and would not allow of a rapid 
vertical movement, the tank and switch may 
be constructed to withstand the full force of 
the explosion taking place in the oil switch, 
a vent pipe being fitted to the latter and 
terminating outside the switch-house for 
carrying away gases and relieving an ex- 
plosion if it occurs. 

In the majority of switches the break is 
effected by drawing out the arc under oil, and 
depending on the latter effectively cooling 
the arc and extinguishing the same : occa- 
sionally devices are added, the object of 
which is to produce a flow of cool oil 
into the path of the arc and to facilitate 
quenching. 

In another form of oil switch the fact that 
two currents flowing in opposite directions 
have a repelling effect on each other is utilised 
to produce a horizontal displacement of the 
arc, and to disperse the latter into the oil 
instead of forcing oil into the arc as in the 
previous instance. 

§ (7) Operation of Switches. — For oiierat- 
ing large oil switches, or oil switches which 
are arranged remote from the control board, 
and where a system of linkwork or wire rope 
becomes too oumhersome, compressed air has 
occasionally been resorted to in the past, hut 
is now almost entirely superseded by an 
electric device which may take any of the 
following forms {Fig. 7) : 

(а) A motor vdnds up a spring, which, when 
it is required to operate the switch, is released 
to rapidly carry out the closing function ; 
another spring wound up in a similar manner 
carries out the opening function. 

(б) A solenoid employed for the closing 
function and a spring assisting gravity to ca,use 
the opening of the circuit breaker. 

(c) A motor which only carries out part of a 
revolution, and directly effects the closing of 


the circuit breaker, gravity or springs, or both, 
being again employed for the opening function. 



JFia. 7. — ^Motor-operated 12CK3-ainp., 15, 000-volt, Hg 
Oil Switch in stone cellwork. Switch open. 

§ (8) Protection of the System against 
InternaIj Faults. — Since all the power gener- 
ated is brought together on the switchboard, 
that is, to one point, failure at this particular 
point may put the whole system out of com- 
mission, no matter how many reserve genera- 
tors and reserve feeders there may be in the 
distribution system. It becomes clear, there- 
fore, that every endeavour should be made 
and all possible precautions taken to ensure 
the satisfactory operation of the individual 
pieces which go towards the making up of a 
switchboard. 

It is particularly important so to arrange 
the busbars that troubles in any part of the 
system cannot communicate themselves to 
these. Faults arising on the generating side 
or the distributing side must be cut off with 
the greatest despatch, and with the smallest 
amount of dislocation. The switchboard must 
further be arranged to localise these faults 
as much as possible, and to ensure that a 
fault occurring on any portion of the system 
may be effectively dealt with. 

In the early days when only one generator 
was employed the protection against faults 
arising from defects in the system was a 
comparatively simple matter, but when several 
generators were connected to common busbars 
and the collected power increased, protective 
devices had to be introduced which under more 
severe overload conditions would effectively 
cut out a faulty generator, particularly a 
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generator whioli, instead of giving power, was 
taking power from the system, or a faulty 
feeder circuit. 

For this purpose, the switches used in such 
switchboards are provided with devices 
which, under predetermined load conditions, 
automatically open out and disconnect the 
particular generator or feeder from the system 
in question. The simplest way of obtaining 
this end is by means of fuses, that is, links 
in the circuit which will melt if the current 
flowing through increases beyond a predeter- 
mined value, thus cutting off the circuit in 
question. This method of interruption has 
obviously certain limitations, which were 
soon found out when the power collected 
increased. 

The different circuits connected to the bus- 
bars are designed and constructed for normally 
carrying a certain predetermined power, but 
in the event of a fault arising on, for instance, 
an outgoing feeder, and such a fault obtaining 
the dimensions of a “ dead short circuit ” — 
that is, the two or more conductors of opposite 
polarity becoming accidentally joined together 
without interposition of a resistance — the whole 
power connected to the busbars flows into the 
fault. A fuse installed to protect the circuit 
in question would in this case be called upon 
to interrupt a load many times in excess of 
its normal load capacity. This effect is 
further enhanced by the energy stored in the 
revolving parts of the machines, resulting in 
a generator giving from twenty to thirty times 
its normal current in the first instant of the 
short circuit.^ Apparatus had therefore to be 
constructed which would effectively interrupt 
under emergency conditions powers far in 
excess of its normal carrying capacity, and, 
in order that the circuit which was protected 
by such apparatus might be reconnected with 
the shortest possible delay, protective devices 
had to be constructed of a type which do not 
destroy themselves as fuses do, but which, after 
carrying out their function of opening circuits, 
would be ready for reclosing on the shortest 
possible notice. To attain this object, the 
switches arranged in the circuits for discon- 
necting the latter are provided with automatic 
features which, under predetermined overload 
conditions, will cause the interruption of the 
circuit. A switch provided with such features 
is called a circuit breaker. The automatic 
features may be of different forms : 

(i.) Maximum or Overload Devices — that is, 
devices or relays which will cause the switch or 
circuit breaker to open circuit if the current 
flowing exceeds a certain predetermined 
value. An adjusting device is usually pro- 
vided by means of which the overload can 
be varied. 

^ Miles Walker, Proceedings Inst. Elec. Eng. xlv. 
295 . 


(ii.) Meverse Current Devices. — These are 
relays or devices which will cause the breaker 
to operate in the event of the current flowing 
through the same in the reverse direction. 
They are largely used for disconnecting 
generators or other pieces of apparatus when- 
ever these, instead of carrying out their proper 
function of supplying power to the system, 
take power from it. 

In the case of continuous current circuits, 
where the potential and current are always 
“ in phase,” such a device is comparatively 
simple, but when dealing with alternating 
current, where the phase displacement is a, 
variable, it is usual to make the relay react 
on a reversal of power in order to comply with 
the more usual fault conditions. It may be 
here noted that if the excitation of an alter- 
nator is cut off, the current will be at 90° to the 
pressure, thus a different type of protection has 
to be introduced to deal with this particular 
fault condition. 

(iii.) Low-volt Devices. — Automatic circuit 
breakers are often equipped with a device 
which will cause them to operate on the 
potential falling below a certain predeter- 
mined value ; they are set to operate at about 
65 per cent of normal potential. These de- 
vices may, however, be arranged to cut off 
only in the event of the potential falling to 
a lower value, about 25 per cent of normal, in 
which case they are termed no- volt features. 
Such low-volt or no-volt devices are largely 
used on circuits supplying power to motors, 
as it is essential that, should the voltage fall 
to a value which will cause the motor to pull 
up or stop, the motor should not again auto- 
matically and suddenly restart on the supply 
being restored, as this would entail danger 
to the motor itself and the men operating the 
machinery. 

(iv.) Minimum Delays. — These are set to 
operate when the current falls to a predeter- 
mined value below normal, and have a few 
special applications, such as in connection 
with battery charging, etc. 

The foregoing devices, which form the 
simplest means of protecting individual cir- 
cuits, may be used singly or in combination 
with each other! Thus a circuit breaker 
fitted with overload and reverse protection is 
often placed in the generator circuit, particu- 
larly on smaller power switchboards, where 
both the number of units as well as the size of 
the individual unit is small. On switchboards 
for larger powers, the overload features %re 
usually omitted, the idea being that the 
generators must “ hang on ” and supply power 
under momentary heavy overload conditions. 
The danger of shutting down a power station 
through overload protection on the generators 
may be considerable, particularly if the 
generators are of different sizes and different 
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characteristics ; the whole of a certain over- 
load coming on to the station may be moment- 
arily thrown on to a particular generator, due 
to the greater responsiveness of the latter, 
and cause the overload circuit breaker to 
disconnect the same, with the result that the 
overload and the load of the generator in 
question will be taken up by another prime 
mover, which in its turn would be out out 
by the sudden rush, and so on. The overload 
in question may be purely of a temporary 
nature, well within the guaranteed momentary 
overload capacities of the various units taken 
as a whole ; thus it is best to dispense with 
overload protection. 

There are a number of other circuit pro- 
tecting devices, the functions of which depend 
on the conditions of the circuit. 

(v.) Time JAmit Devices. — For delaying the 
action of any one of the above features for a 
predetermined time interval, so-called Time 
limit Devices may be employed. These may be 
arranged for causing a definite period of time 
to elapse before the apparatus they control 
functions, and independently of the value by 
which the “ setting ’’ is exceeded (in case of 
an overload feature the magnitude of the over- 
load) ; in this case they are termed constant 
time limits. Alternatively they may be con- 
structed to give a delaying action which is 
inversely proportional to the amount by which 
the setting is exceeded ; they are then called 
inverse time limits. On an overload device, 
for example, the latter form of time limit 
would cause a shorter time interval to elapse 
on a heavy overload, and a longer interval on a 
smaller overload. 

(vi.) Balanced Protection. — Some systems are 
based on the principle that the input into any 
one circuit must be equal to the output at the 
other end. On a circuit which has either a 
leak to earth or between poles, this condition 
would not be fulfilled, and relays are arranged 
to cause the circuit breaker to cut ofi the 
faulty circuit whenever this condition occurs, 
and -to do so preferably when the fault in 
the circuit is of a small value, that is, before 
it has had time to develop into a magnitude 
which would place a strain on the system 
or the apparatus controlling this individual 
portion. 

Other systems are based on the fact that the 
algebraic sum of the magnetic effects of the 
three phases is zero in a healthy circuit. If 
leakage takes place between any two con- 
ductors or to earth, this condition is not ful- 
filled, and the relays responding in a similar 
manner to the previous case again disconnect 
the faulty circuit. 

These methods of protection are coming, 
more and more into vogue, particularly on a 
wddely distributed network where substations 
are interlinked with power stations and with 


each other, forming one or more ring mains. 
The power in this case would flow in one direc- 
tion or the other. Momentary heavy over- 
loads have to be sustained, and in order to 
inconvenience the distribution as little as 
possible the faulty cable and the faulty portion 
only should be disconnected. 

If overload protection only were used in 
such instances the rush from the generating 
plant to the fault might pass through a number 
of substations, and cause the disconnection 
of these, thus throwing out of commission 
healthy substations and feeders. 

The tripping of switches is sometimes 
graduated by means of time limit devices 
set to operate with a greater time lag as their 
position approaches the centre of the distribu- 
tion, that is, the switches in the powmr house 
or near to it are set to trip after a longer 
interval of timCj and the switches farther 
away after a short interval. This cannot 
readily be obtained with the inverse type of 
time limit when the generated powers are 
considerable, as, in consequence of the large 
powers available, the short circuit value may 
be of such a magnitude as to cause the time 
element to disappear and all the switches to 
open at the same instant. 

The introduction of the constant time limit 
for this purpose achieves the required result, 
but at the same time prolongs the overload 
on the system unduly, and may cause very 
serious strains on generating plant and net- 
work. 

§ (9) Insulators. — The insulators used in 
connection with switchgear and transmission 
lines may be divided into four principal 
classes ; 

(i.) Pillar ’type insulators, which are used for 
supporting conductors or parts which are under 
pressure. 

(ii.) Pin insulators, which carry out a similar 
function to (i.), but are used in the open, 
and consequently are exposed to rain, snow, 
dirt, etc. 

(iii.) String insulators, which are used for 
suspending current-carrying conductors from 
ceilings or other suitable supports. 

(iv.) Bushings. — Insulators which are em- 
ployed for carrying conductors through a wall 
or a base which has a different potential to 
that of the conductor. 

(i.) Supporting Insulators. — These are 
usually of cylindrical form. It was the 
practice in the early days of electrical engineer- 
ing to arrange ribs on supporting insulators, 
that is, to provide these with a corrugated 
surface, the contention being that the creepage 
surface was increased and better insulation 
obtained by this means. The lodgment of 
dirt on the ribs and the weakness of these led, 
however, to the reintroduction of insulators 
with a plain surface for the lower voltages. 
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or where cleaning became an expensive item. 
Where very high voltages are employed, and 
the over-all dimensions are considerable, 
ribs or corrugations may still find a useful 
application. 

In addition to the nature of the surface, 
the shape of the insulator is of considerable 
importance. The insulation efficiency, a term 
introduced to denote the ratio of the voltage 
at which the insulator actually flashes over 
to the voltage which would bridge the same 
distance in air, is materially affected through 
the shape. This is largely due to the capacity 
efieots of the different parts of the insulator, 
which cause unequal potential stresses over 
the surface and thereby affect the break-down 
pressure. Shields arranged at the top of the 
insulator and connected to the conductor 
may, if suitably arranged, be utilised to 
affect advantageously the potential distribu- 
tion in question, and may improve the effici- 
ency of an otherwise inefiicient insulator. 

(ii.) Pin-ty^e Insulators. — These being ex- 
posed to rain, dust, snow, etc., are usually 
provided with petticoats, which ensure a dry 
and comparatively clean surface on the under- 
side, thereby improving the insulation pro- 
perties under the cited adverse conditions. 
The efficiency of these is effected in a similar 
manner to that of the supporting insulators by 
the shape and form of the component parts, 
and the material employed in the construc- 
tion. The number of petticoats arranged 
on an insulator depends on the line voltage, 
method of construction, and atmospheric 
conditions. 

(iii.) String Insulators . — String insulators 
find their application in overhead transmis- 
sion lines, particularly for pressures above 
66,000 volts. They are usually built up 
from units to form a chain, the number of 
units depending on the voltage of the system. 
Thus, for instance, on a 110, 000- volt line, 
six or eight units might be employed, and 
three or four on a 66,000-volt line. It has 
also to be borne in mind that the efficiency 
of these, particularly when metal is used for 
connecting two units to each other, is materially 
affected by the capacities of the component 
parts, and that it is important carefully to 
select the shape. 

(iv.) Bushings. — Since bushings are used 
for carrying a live conductor through a 
base, which is usually at earth potential^ the 
capacity effects are very pronounced, and 
consequently the distribution of the potential 
stress across the insulator varies considerably 
with the distance of the insulating element 
from the live conductor. Such being the 
case, bushings, if no further precaution were 
taken, would, for the higher voltages, assume 
very large diameters, as the potential stress 
per unit of length must be kept within the 


dielectric properties of the material used in 
the construction. For voltages up to 33,000, 
solid porcelain bushings give satisfactory 
results, but for higher voltages the bushings 
may take the form of concentric cylinders 
made from paper or porcelain, and filled 
with oil, or some other insulating material 
of high dielectric strength. 

In another form a series of condensers is 
arranged round the conductor, and these 
form the bushings. By suitably choosing the 
capacities of the various condensers, even 
potential stress can be obtained, and the 
insulating material used to its full advantage. 
A common form of building up such condenser 
insulators consists in arranging alternate layers 
of paper and tinfoil. These layers of tinfoil 
are longest in the inside of the bushing, and 
become shorter as they approach the outside 
diameter of the bushing in question. The 
paper is then usually stepped off in a similar 
manner, thereby giving the whole a taper 
form. 

Where a condenser insulator is exposed to 
damp a' further insulating sheath may be 
placed over the whole, and the space filled 
with an insulating compound. 

If the insulator has in addition to be 
guarded against rain and snow, porcelain 
rain-shields may be arranged on the outside 
of the tube. 

§ (10) Starting!- Apparatus, (i.) Direct- 
current Starters , — ^When starting up a direct- 
current motor the voltage must be applied 
gradually in order to avoid heavy current 
rushes, and for this purpose starters are 
employed, which, consisting of a resistance, a 
number of contacts, and a moving arm, are 
arranged to cut out the interposed resistance 
in steps until the motor has obtained its final 
speed, when the resistance is cut out altogether. 
It is usual to provide such starters with no- 
voltage releases in order to ensure that if the 
motor is cut off for any cause the starter 
arm flies back into the off position, thus 
avoiding the possibility of closing the circuit 
on the motor without the interposition of 
the starting resistance. Overload releases are 
usually also embodied in the direct-current 
starter. 

Where shunt -wound motors are employed 
the connections have to be further arranged 
to ensure that the field obtains the full voltage 
when starting up, and irrespective of the 
voltage applied to the armature. Also, if the 
starter arm for any reason should fly back, 
the arrangement must be such that the field 
finds a discharge path, in order to avoid 
excessive pressure rises in the same. It is 
usual to arrange the starting contacts for 
motor stai-ter up to 50 or 60 h.p. in a circle 
or part of a circle, but for larger starters this 
construction becomes too unwieldy, and multi- 
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awitch starters are often employed. These 
oonaist of a number of knife-switches, which 
oarry out the function of cutting out the 
starting resistances step by step. Interlocking 
deTices may be introduced, which will ensure 
the proper sequence of operation, and will 
interlock the step switches with the main 
cirouit, which is usually employed for over- 
load and no-voltage protection, as well as 
with the shunt regulator, in order to ensure 
that the motor when starting up has no addi- 
tional resistance in the field circuit. 

(ii) AlUrnaiing - current Starters, (a) In- 
dmUon - motor Starters, — For an induction 
motor the main circuit breaker with overload 
and no- voltage protection connects the stator 
windings to the source of supply. A step-by- 
step switch, connected to the slip rings, 
gradually reduces the amount of resistance in 
cirouit with these until the motor obtains its 
proper speed, when the slip rings are short- 
circuited by means of a special device on the 
rotor. No-voltage and overload devices are 
not usually arranged on induction motor 
starters, but are generally embodied with the 
main circuit breaker. 

(6) Star-delta Starters. — Where squirrel- 
cage motors have to he started up a switch is 
employed, which first places the stator wind- 
ings in star, and by the next movement 
connects these in delta, thus applying the 
voltage to the motor in two steps. In this 
case also the starting switch may be provided 
with the necessary overload and no-voltage 
protection, though the practice is more common 
to arrange a separate cirouit breaker for that 
purpose and place the protective features on 
the same. 

(c) -These consist of a small | 

transformer with tappings, and a three-pole 
switch, which connects the motor terminals 
to successive tappings, thereby applying the 
voltage to the motor in steps. The overload 
and nc)-v()ltage protection, as in the previous 
case, is xncfcrably also arranged on a separate 
circuit-breaking device. 

§ (U) Liquid Stabters. — These are used 
both for alternating- and direct-current motors, 
they disponso with the metallic starting resist- 
antic, and use a column of water in place of 
tlio latter. A moving blade or blades are 
arranged to dip gradually into the water and 
thus reduce the resistance in circuit. Metallic 
short-circuiting contacts are usually fitted 
at the end of the travel; these come into 
operation when the blades are fully immersed. 
Overload and no -voltage releases are not sup- 
plied as part of the liquid starter. 

§ (12) Controllers. — Controllers serve the 
same purpose as starters, but take a different 
mechanical form on account of the heavier 
duty required of them ; whereas a starter is 
only employed to start up a motor a limited 


number of times per day, the function of the 
controller is repeatedly and at short intervals 
to start and stop a motor. It may also be, and 
very largely is, used for speed - regulating 
purposes. Such being the case, the contact- 
making portions have to be more robust, 
the resistance has to be more ample, and the 
moving parts more substantial. In the con- 
trollers the contact - making portions are 
usually arranged on a drum. A number of 
stationary fingers come into contact with 
them as the drum is revolved round its axis. 
Overload and no - voltage releases are not 
embodied in controllers. 

§ (13) Contactor Starters. — When the 
duty imposed on the starter is particularly 
heavy, or in cases where automatic starting 
and stopping from a distance has to be carried 
out, the starters may take the form of a series 
of contactors, arranged to cut out consecutive 
resistance steps. • 

§ (14) AcotTMULATOBS. — Accumulators^ are 
storage cells which are employed for storing 
electrical power, and are used on direct-current 
systems. They are divided into two main 
classes : (a) lead cells, consisting of posi- 
tive and negative lead plates immersed in 
sulphuric acid, and arranged in an insulating 
container; and (6) nickel and iron cells in 
connection with which an alkali is used to 
form the path between the plates of opposite 
polarity. 

The advantage claimed for the nickel cells 
is that they weigh less and will stand both 
heavy discharging and heavy charging, also 
that the gases given off from these are less 
injurious than gases given ofi from accumu- 
lators employing a sulphuric acid solution. 
The internal resistance, however, of the lead 
cells is smaller than that of the nickel cells, 
and consequently better regulation under 
varying loads is obtained from the former. 
The voltage of a lead cell, when fully charged, 
is 2-4 volts ; it may, however, only be dis- 
charged down to 1-8 volts per cell, or 1-65 for 
some makes of lead cells. Further, discharge 
causes damage to the plates used in the 
construction of the cell. In the nickel-iron 
cell, on the other hand, the discharge 
may be carried on until the cell is entirely 
exhausted. 

Accumulators built up into batteries find 
their application in power stations, where 
peak loads of comparatively' short duration 
have to he dealt with, and where surplus 
power is available at other times. The 
generators, when running light, charge the 
battery, which if arranged “ to float ” on the 
line automatically supplies current in parallel 
with the generators in the event of a heavy 
demand being placed on the station. 

In smaller installations, particularly those 
^ See “ Batteries, Secondary.” 
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employed for country house lighting, the 
battery often supplies the whole of the demand; 
the generator, being used solely to charge the 
accumulators, is not usually called upon to 
furnish power to the system. 

Since the voltage of a given number of cells 
is higher when they are fully charged than 
when discharged, devices have to be intro- 
duced which will regulate the voltage supplied 
by a battery to the system. Such regulation 
may be automatic, or the devices may be 
controlled by hand. To effect such regulation 
battery switches or, alternatively, boosters 
may be installed. 

§ (15) Battery Switch. — The battery 
switch consists of a number of contacts which 



Tic. 8. 

V, voltmeter ; A, ammeter ; P, fuse ; S, switch ; 
CO, automatic cut-out ; DS, battery switch discharge 
side ; CS, battery switch charge side. 

are connected to the regulating cells usually 
arranged at one end of the battery. By 
moving a contact-making device along these 
terminals the number of regulating cells in 


had to be done on the respective alternator 
fields by means of regulators which, as a dis- 
tinction from the regulators used on the field 
of the exciters, are termed ‘‘ series regulators,” 
the others being named for convenience 

shunt regulators,” 

With the increase in the size of units these 
series regulators obtained large dimensions, 
and the power absorbed in them represented a 
considerable loss. It also became more 
dijOhcult and costly to carry the heavy currents 
to the switchboard at which the regulation 
took place. The failure of any link in the 
common source of excitation spelt failure to 
the whole power supply. Duplication of the 
exciter generators did not very largely increase 
the factor of safety in view of the fact that 
the excitation switchboard and its apparatus 
could not be dui)lioated without introducing 
complications which in themselves might be 
the cause of further break-down. 

Where several circuits are connected to a 
common supply {Fig, 9) it is customary and 
necessary to protect each individual circuit 
against carrying excessive overloads, which 
may cause trouble at the source. This 
arrangement, however, has its disadvantages, 
where the excitation of alternators is concerned, 
as, if the excitation is suddenly cut off without 
first disconnecting the alternator from the 
busbars, the current flowing back from the 
other sources of supply may destroy it. On 
the other hand, if the faulty excitation circuit 
is not out off from the source of excitation, 
the generator or generators supplying current 
to the alternator fields may burn out, and all 
the alternators be left without excitation, in 
which case again, other power stations feeding 
the same system would “ pump ” into the 
generating plant in question and cause a 
considerable amount of damage. Such con- 
sideration led to the introduction of separate 
exciters {Fig. 10) for the various alternators, 
these exciters being often mounted on an 


series with the battery can he 
varied {Fig. 8). A small motor 
controlled by a voltage relay 
may be employed for causing 
the required automatic move- 
ment of the bridging piece. 

§ (16) Excitation of Alter- 
nators. — The proper excitation 
of alternators running in parallel 
is a most important point in a 
power station.^ 



In the early days one or more 


Fia 9. 


direct-current generators or ex- 


citers, driven by separate prime movers, extension of the alternator shaft. They either 
were installed for supplying the excitation supply the excitation for their particular 
current from common busbars to the various alternator only, or else they may he so di- 
alternators in the power house, In this mensioned that under emergency conditions 
arrangement the regulation of the alternators they can supply the necessary excitation for a 
^ See “ Dynamo Electric Machiaery,” § (12), further alternator as well Such an arrange- 
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moiit also lends itself readily for a further 
protection of the alternator against faults 
oceurriug in its windings. 

Should an alternator break down through 



an internal fault, the automatic circuit breaker 
plac^od Ix^twc^on it and the busbars, if equipped 
with HuitahU^ protective (Uwices, will cut it 
off from the Hystern, but the alternator will 
(jontiiiue to revolve for a considerable time 
b(dore it cronies to rest ; this is particularly 
the caso on high-speed i.urbmea. The excita- 
tion being “ on ” all the time will cause a 
heavy (ujrront to eireuJate in the alternator, 
whi(*.h would cause a fa\ilt, the early mtermp- 
t.ion of which might have saved the machine 
from serious damage, to develop and be the 
nu‘.ans of the total destruction of the alter- 
nator in question. 

Dtwi(‘,eR have boon constructed which come 
into operation the moment the alternator is 
cut olT from the busbars on the occurrence of 
an internal fault. Such devices automatically 
revewso the shunt c.inuiit of the c^xeiter, thereby 
(^atming it (piicdily to (h^stroy its own field. As 
a (^{)nH(H(ii<^iu',o, tlic held of the alternator dies 
down more rapidly than woxdd be the case 
if the usual (ield-brc^akirig switch and dis- 
charge^ resiBtanec wcirc employed. A reversal 
{)f pola-rity of the exedter and the building 
tip of th(^ (exciter voltage in the opposite 
diiHH'.tiou <iamu)t occur, as the shunt is 
now reversed with respect to the exciter 
hu’ininals. 

With Huitjibly designed exciters, and where 
the rang(^ of required regulation on the alter- 
nator is limited, the whoks of the regulation 
can be done on the field of the exciter, 
thereby dispeitsing with expensive and bulky 
Htu’it^H n^gulators and the losses they entail. 

§ ( 17 ) Eahtiiing. — In order to fix the 
[xiicntial of a circuit with respect to the 
ground, (earthing of one or other part of the 
system is resorted to. In the case of two- 
wire, dinx'.t - current systems, particularly on 
traction circuits, it is usual to earth the 
negative pole. In three-wire direct-current 


distribution the mid-wire is more commonly 
earthed. The application of this means of 
fixing the potential, when applied to a three- 
wire, direct-current supply, also ensures greater 
safety against shock to the consumer for a 
given voltage, as the shocks that can be 
obtained through accidental contact with one 
or other live conductor are produced by a 
pressure which is half the voltage impressed 
across the “ outers,” or positive and negative 
conductors. 

In a three-phase system it is more common 
to earth the neutral point, and this may be 
carried out through a resistance. The object 
of inserting a resistance is to reduce the short- 
circuit current to a predetermined value, in 
the event of one of the lines coming in contact 
with earth. The resistance is then dimensioned 
to pass a current which would be slightly 
higher than the setting at which the feeder 
switches in the system are arranged to 
operate. 

In order to avoid earth currents and inter- 
ference with telephones, water mains, etc., it 
is only permissible to earth the system at one 
point. Opinions as to the advisability or 
otherwise of earthing a system differ, and are 
largely governed by local conditions. 

In a three-phase distribution the stress on 
the insulation, when earthing is resorted to, is 
reduced, the maximum stress on the insula- 
tion, except for surges, being only the star 
voltage. 

In single-phase or two -phase systems, where 
concentric cables are employed and one point 
is earthed, cables of a cheaper construction 
may be used. The concentric cables in such 
a case are usually constructed with full insula- 
tion for the high-tension or “ inner ” conductor, 
which is placed in the centre, and the low- 
tension or “ outer ” arranged to surround it ; 
and since the latter is connected to earth at 
one point its insulation to earth need only be 
dimensioned to suit the voltage drop occurring 
in the outer conductor. 

In an unearthed system the supply can be 
maintained, though one phase may have direct 
contact with earth, until it has been possible 
to remedy the defect. This of course is not 
the case in an earthed system. The Home 
Office Regulations for Mines prescribe earthing 
of the neutral point, largely to ensure that in 
the event of a fault occurring on the feeder 
it will be instantaneously cut off by the over- 
load devices which control it. 

When a system is earthed on one pole the 
switches must be arranged to ensure that the 
circuit is always broken first on the insulated, 
i.e. non-earthed, conductor. Fuses, or auto- 
matic circuit breakers, which may cause single - 
pole interruption on the earthed conductor, 
must be avoided, and the circuit - closing 
devices arranged to close this first. A reversal 
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of the operation of opening or closing would 
impress the high voltage on the lightly in- 
sulated conductor, and cause its break-down. 
It is therefore usual to avoid placing switches 
and automatic circuit-opening devices in the 
earthed conductors, and to connect these 
solidly to the system. Eor cable testing or 
similar purposes isolating switches may be 
arranged in such return circuits, but inter- 
locked with the other apparatus in order to 
avoid their improper use. 

In another form of earthed protection the 
system is normally insulated from ground, 
but an earthing device, consisting of two metal 
discs sex>arated from each other by a thin 
layer of insulating material, is inserted be- 
tween ground and the point which it is in- 
tended shall assume earth potential in the 
event of a x)ressure higher than normal being 
impressed on the system. By this means the 
system is normally insulated from earth, but 
on the occurrence of a surge, or in the event 
of the conductor coming into accidental 
electrical contact with a higher voltage supply, 
the interposed insulation breaks down, a direct 
contact with earth is established, and the 
strains produced by the superimposed higher 
voltage removed. 

Where more than one generator is con- 
nected to the common busbars in a three- 
phase system only one neutral should be 
earthed at a time, in order to prevent cir- 
culating currents of higher frequency passing 
between the alternators. 

Various devices have been constructed to 
ensure that only one generator neutral is 
connected to earth, the arrangement being 
such that if the particular generator is dis- 
connected another neutral point is auto- 
matically connected to ground and the earth- 
ing of the system re-established. 

§ (18) Protection against Atmospheric 
Disturbances and Surges caused by Switch- 
ing. — In addition to protecting the generating 
plant and circuits against faults which may 
arise duo to inherent properties of the generat- 
ing plant or feeder circuits, it is customary 
on systems where power is transmitted to a 
considerable distance, and also on higher 
voltages, to protect against — ' 

(a) Atmospheric influences, and 

(b) Surges arising out of switching opera- 
tions. 

The atmospheric influences may be two- 
fold. 

(i.) The system may be struck directly by 
lightning, in which case none of the known 
protective devices are capable of dealing with 
the trouble ; or 

(ii.) These influences may be of a secondary 
nature. They may be inductive effects pro- 
ducing high-frequency oscillations in the con- 
ductors, or causing a single wave to progress 


along a conductor. These can be more or less 
dealt with by means of so-called lightning 
arresters, which usually consist of a horn gap 
in series with a non-inductive resistance con- 
nected between the conductor and earth. 
The horn gap, when bridged by a potential in 
excess of the line voltage, allows the higher 
pressure to take its path to earth over the 
resistance and the charge to flow away. The 
function of the resistance is to limit the flow 
of current while the discharge is taking place, 
the horn gaj) again interrujiting the current 
flowing from the system when normal potential 
has been restored. 

In the early days these resistances were 
made in the form of carbon or grajihite sticks, 
and were later replaced by wire resistances 
immersed in oil or by columns of water. 
Another form is the “ Brazil ” carbon ^lowder 
resistance, arranged in moulded concrete 
troughs. 

In place of an ohmic resistance as described 
above, aluminium cells are often used, particu- 
larly in the United States (Pig. 11), These 



Pig, 11. — CroBs-sectioual view of Aluminium 
Lightning Arrester Cell 


consist of cones made of aluminium and placed 
inside one another to form a column, the apace 
between adjacent cones being filled with a 
conductive acid. The aluminium oxidizes on 
the surface under the potential stress, and 
forms a non-conductivo film. The oxide film 
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is Ibroken down by a pressure exceeding the 
normal working voltage, and allows the 
current to pass to earth. The current on its 
passage re-forms the oxide film, thereby pre- 
venting a further flow of current. The oxide 
film, however, deteriorates and has to be 
re-formed by a daily charging process, which 
is done by bringing the horns together and 
passing a current through the arrester for a 
short time. 

A newer type of arrester, which it is claimed 
obviates this inconvenience, is the lead oxide 
arrester {Fig. 12), also produced in the United 



Arrester for Arrester for 

Indoor Service, Outdoor Service, 

Three-phase Three-phase 15,200/25,000 

6000/7500 Volts. Volts. 

Fm. 12. —Oxide Film Lightning Arrester. 


States, in which the elements are built up in a 
similar manner but without thfe interposition 
of an acid. This arrester does not require 
recharging. 

Other forms of arresters, such as the Mos- 
cieki, depend on the interposition of con- 
densers between the line and earth, the 
condenser acting as a valve, and allowing 
currents of higher frequency to pass while 
keeping back those of lower or normal operating 
frequency. 

Protection of the line is also obtained by 
arranging a path of high resistance between 
the line and earth, which is always in circuit, 
and allows the wave to flow away. It may 
take the form of a jet of W'ater. This form 
of discharge arrester permitting a constant 
flow to earth, however, has the disadvantage 
of causing a permanent loss of energy. 

In order to prevent the wave or waves 
entering the station and apparatus, choking 
coils are usually placed at the end of the trans- 
mission line or cable. The choking coil con- 
sists of a few turns of copper, and presents an 
inductive resistance to high-frequency oscilla- 
tions and prevents these entering the building, 
while allowing low-frequency waves to pass 
freely into the line. 

§ (19) Voltage REGULATioiir. — In a distribut- 
ing network, particularly when dealing with 


lighting circuits, the regulation of the press- 
ure plays a very important rdle. A slight 
variation in the sup>ply pressure has a 
detrimental effect on the life of incandescent 
lamps, and at the same time causes a con- 
siderable variation in the illuminating power 
of these. 

It will therefore he seen that the pressure 
in the power station must be kept as nearly 
constant as possible, and means must he 
provided for maintaining the pressure on 
fluctuation of load. 

§ (20) Rheostats. — The regulation of the 
generators is effected by means of regulators 
or rheostats placed in the excitation circuits. 
These consist of metallic resistances connected 
to multi-way switches in such a manner that 
sections or steps of the resistance can be 
cut in or out as may he required {Fig. 13). The 



Fig. 13. — Shunt Regulator. 


control of these regulators is effected by hand 
either direct or by means of a system of rods 
and chains in the event of the rheostats being 
placed in an inaccessible position. For larger 
regulators, and regulators placed at a greater 
distance, motor operation may be resorted to, 
in which case a small motor is fitted on the 
regulator, which, by means of a worm drive, 
causes the contact-making portion or brush 
to move along the contacts. 

Such a motor may also be automatically 
actuated by means of a relay, which, responding 
to voltage fluctuations, will cause the motor 
to revolve in one or other direction and 
compensate for the rise or fall in the pressure 
of the system. 

Such means of regulation are, however, of 
necessity slow, and the load fluctuations 
cannot be quickly dealt with in this manner, 
particularly where a number of machines are 
connected in parallel. Coupling the various 
regulators by means of a common spindle 
which can be actuated from one point has 
been resorted to, and often serves a useful 
purpose, but where very rapid and fine 
regulation is required, such as is now largely 
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demanded in power stations of larger size, 
more quick - acting and sensitive automatic 
regulators have to he resorted to. 

§ (21) Automatic Regulators. — These 
regulators control the field of the exciter. 



Fig. 14.— Type TA, Form AA, Tirrill Regulator. 


In the “Tirrill Regulator” (Fig, 14) the 
operation is as follows : 

On receiving an impulse from the line 
voltage, or if adjusted for constant current 



Fig. 15. — Elementary Diagram of Type TA Regulator, 
connected to Three-phase Alternator, showing (in 
clotted lines) Compensating Coil and Current Trans- 
former. 

from the current flowing through the circuit, 
a couple of contacts momentarily short-circuit a 
resistance placed in series with the field winding 
of the exciter [Fig. 15). This moihentary 
cutting out of the resistance suddenly increases 
the excitation and restores the falling pressure, 
but would, if prolonged, raise the voltage 


beyond the desired value. Having restored 
the pressure, the contacts part and reinsert the 
resistance in the exciter circuit, causing the 
excitation voltage again to fall. This resist- 
ance is again short-circuited the instant the 
busbar pressure tends to fall below the 
desired value. Thus the play goes on, the 
contacts closing and opening at varying 
intervals to produce the required regulation 
of the pressure. 

The curves shown in Fig. 16, taken of the 
busbar voltage controlled by regulators de- 
scribed above, show pressure fluctuations which 
only vary per cent above or below normal. 

In the ** Brown Boverie ” automatic regu- 
lator, the regulation is obtained by a segment 
which, operated by a solenoid, quickly short- 



Fio. 16. — Voltage Records in connection with the 
Ijighting and I*ower System of Ayr Corporation. 

circuits one or more regulating steps. In its 
action and effect it is similar to the motor- 
operated regulator, but, due to its construction 
and the facility with which it can rapidly span 
a number of steps, it is quicker and more 
effective. 

Such regulators may be applied to control 
groups of machines, or they may be installed 
to control the separate units. In smaller 
power stations, and particularly where the 
size of unit varies considerably, a regulator 
of this nature may be installed on the largest 
unit and the others left without automatic 
regulation, allowing them to “ trail ” on the 
former ; that is, the larger unit is called upon 
to keep the smaller ones in step, 

§ (22) Boosters. — It is, however, not always 
sufficient to maintain constant voltage at the 
generating end. Load fluctuations on the 
outgoing transmission lines themselves some- 
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times have to be provided for in order to 
assure constant pressure at the far end. 

For this purpose “ boosters ” are employed, 
which, on load fluctuations taking place in a 
particular transmission line or lines they are 
connected to, will raise or reduce the pressure 
corresponding to the amount of loss occurring, 
thus maintaining constant pressure at the 
supply or remote end. 

Such a booster may be hand-operated or it 
may be automatic, that is it may be constructed 
automatically to follow load variations and 
compensate for these. 

In direct-current systems it is usual to 
employ a motor generator set for this purpose, ■ 
to energise the motor through the necessary 
starting apparatus from the busbars, and 
to connect the armature of the generating 
end of the set in “ series ” with the line that 
requires boosting in such a manner that the 
pressure generated in this armature will add 
to or subtract from the existing busbar voltage 
as may be required. . » 

In traction circuits particularly, so-called 
“ negative ” boosters are often employed, 
ie. boosters placed at the generating station 
end between the earthed point and the return 
rail or a particular feeder pertaining to the 
latter. 

It will be readily seen that when such a 
booster gives a negative pressure, that is, 
produces a potential at this particular point 
of the return path below earth potential, 
not only will the potential difference at that 
point of the return rail he increased, hut 
currents, which would otherwise return to 
the power station via the earth, gas or 
water mains, etc., vdll be “ sucked ” through 
the feeder in question and damage to the 
mains and pipes through electrolysis will be 
reduced. 

In alternating- current systems the static 
type booster is used with advantage. This 
consists of the elements of a power trans- 
former, the primary winding of which is fed 
from the main busbars and the secondary 
winding connected in series with the feeder 
or outgoing line. Suitable step switches are 
then arranged on either the primary or 
secondary side by means of which the number 
of turns in circuit can be varied, with a 
consequent variation of the additional im- 
pressed potential. By reversing the connec- 
tions of either winding a negative boost can 
be obtained. 

In another form the secondary winding is 
placed on the circumference of an armature, 
and the busbar potential is utilised for 
energising the “field magnets.” By rotating 
the armature slightly in this field the number 
of turns exposed to the influence of the latter 
is varied, and with it the voltage produced in 
them. 


§ ( 23 ) Paeallelin-g and Synciironising. — 
Where the power station consists of more 
than one unit, these have to be connected or 
paralleled on to the busbars. In the case of 
continuous-current generators, tliis is a com- 
paratively simple matter, the only requirement 
after ensuring correct polarity being to excite 
the “ incoming ” machine, that is, the machine 
which is to he connected to the busbars, to 
bring it up to the required voltage, i.e. a 
pressure equal to that of the busbars, and 
to close the main switch. The excitation 
of the “ incoming ” generator must be so 
arranged that the act of paralleling does 
not suddenly cause an alteration to the 
excitation of the machines, as this might 
result in a sudden transfer of load from one 
set to the other. 

The following example will make this 
clear : 

Where compound - wound machines are 
connected in parallel, equalising bars are run 
between the generator terminals which arc 
connected to the compound winding, the object 
of which is to ensure a more equal distribution 
of load and to prevent one generator taking 
more than its fair share. 

Suppose now that the incoming generator 
is brought up to the required potential by 
means of the regulator in the shunt winding, 
the compound winding not having previously 
been connected into circuit and paralleled, 
there will on paralleling be a sudden diversion 
of current from the compounding turns of 
the running generator or generators which will 
cause a strengthening of the field of the 
incoming machine, and a weakening of the 
excitation of the others, which will in its 
turn cause a sudden transfer of load from 
the running generators on to the incoming 
machine. 

It follows, therefore, that when paralleling 
compound-wound generators the series wind- 
ing must first be connected in parallel with 
the series windings of the running plant, 
whereupon the excitation of the incoming 
machine wdll he further regulated on the 
shunt, and the machine switched in when the 
voltages are equal. By this means the 
incoming machine when connected up will 
not participate in the load production. A 
further regulation of the shtmt circuit will 
cause the incofliing generator to take up its 
load gradually. 

The equipment required for paralleling is : 

(a) Two voltmeters, one connected across 
the incoming machine, and the other across 
the running machine Or the busbars; or 
alternatively, 

(b) A differential voltmeter connected across 
the terminals of the switch used for parallel- 
ing purposes. This differential voltmeter will 
read zero when the potential difference on 
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both sides of the latter is the same, i.e. the 
two machines have the same pressure. 

iVoi?e.~When connecting a new generator to the 
busbars, it is always necessary to ensure that the 
polarity is correct, that is, the terminal of the in- 
coming machines must have the same sign as the 
busbar it is intended to connect it to. Since the 
remnant magnetism ensures constant polarity, it 
follows that it is only necessary to verify the 
polarity when starting a new machine, or in the 
event of the machine being tripped out on a fault 
in the system which may have caused reversal of 
polarity. 

Where alternating-current generators have 
to be connected in parallel, the operation 
called synchronising is rather more complicated 
and, after ensuring that the phase rotation 
of the alternators to be synchronised is the 
same in both cases, it consists in 

(i.) Running up the alternator to the correct 
speed or frequency. 

(ii.) Exciting the alternator to the correct 
voltage. 

(hi.) Synchronising the periods of the running 
and incoming alternators. 

In smaller stations where the control 
platform overlooks the engine-room, the 
running up of the alternator is done by 
signals from the switchboard attendant to 
the engine-room staff, and a synchroscope 
provided which indicates the proper time of 
closing the main switch, that is, when both 
machines are in synchronism. The speed 
regulation of the alternator in a power station 
where the switchboard is remote from the 
engine-room may, for greater convenience, 
he effected by a motor on the governor of the 
prime mover controlled by the switchgear 
attendant on the operating platform. 

§ (24) Synchroscope. — In the early days of 
electrical engineering three lamps were em- 
ployed, one of which was connected between 
phase A of the busbars and phase A of the 
incoming alternator, and the other two con- 
nected crosswise between B of one system and 
0 of the other, and 0 of the one and B of the 
other {Fig. 17). When arranging these three 



lamps in a circle they give the appearance of a 
wave of light revolving round the circle, which 
slows up as the machines approach synchronism 
and becomes stationary at the point where 


the wave -forms of the machines are in 
synchronism. 

Later devices consist in a dial with a 
pointer {Fig. 18), the pointer usually arranged 
to point vertically 
when the machines are 
in synchronism, and to 
move to right or left 
depending on whether 
the incoming machine 
is leading or lagging. 

Sometimes a frequency 
indicator is added 
{Fig. 19) to the syn- E’ig. 18.— Synchroscope, 
chronising equipment 

for more readily ascertaining the speed of 
the incoming set. The addition of a volt- 
meter for the incoming machine and one 



Fig. 19.— Synchroscope— Diagram of Connections. 

S, synchroscope ; U, resistance ; L, synchronising 
lamps; P, synchronising plug; Aj and As, gener- 
ators; "Vi, voltmeter for busbars or running gener- 
ator ; Va, voltmeter for generator to be synchronised ; 
OSi and OSa, oil switches ; F, fuses. 

for the busbars, and the necessary plugs for 
connecting the synchroscope and voltmeter 
to the machine it is intended to connect the 
busbars to, completes the synchronising 
equipment. 

§ (25) Metering. — Eor commercial as well 
as technical reasons, it is necessary to know 
what powers the individual sources of supply 
are transmitting to the collecting or busbar 
system. Similarly, the power transmitted by 
the different outgoing feeders also has to be 
known. This can be done by either metering 
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the power separately of each individual 
source and on each individual outgoing 
feeder, or it can be done collectively by 
arranging instruments ^ in the busbars between 
incoming and outgoing circuits. The indi- 
vidual arrangement, though rather more 
expensive, has obvious advantages, particu- 
larly where more than one set of busbars is 
employed, or where generators and feeders 
are arranged alternatively, and in addition' 
it enables a record to be kept of each source 
and each feeder separately. It also ensures 
more accurate readings, as the instruments 
would, in this case, be reading at more nearly 
their own full load, that is, the point of their 
greatest accuracy, than would be the case if 
the meters were installed between busbar 
sections where the load variations are of 
necessity greater, A further disadvantage 
of the total output instruments is that when 
the station has at any time to be extended, 
these must be replaced by instruments reading 
larger values, thus causing a temporary shut- 
down of the power supply. 

The apparatus used on switchboards or in 
connection with these for purposes of recording 
the power generated and supplied to or from 
a busbar system is divided into three principal 
classes : 

(i.) Indicating instruments, that is, instru- 
ments such as ampere meters, voltmeters, 
power factor indicators, and wattmeters, 
which are intended to show momentary 
values of current, potential, power factor, 
and load. 

(ii.) Recording, or graphic, instruments in 
th© form of recording or chart drawing ampere 
meters, voltmeters, and wattmeters record the 
instantaneous values on a moving chart, thus 
providing a permanent record of the load 
fluctuations. 

(hi) Integrating meters or watt-hour meters ; 
these, as their name indicates, integrate the 
power flowing in the circuit, and show at any 
moment th© total supplied or consumed up 
to that point. 

§ (26) Ampere Meters and 'Voltmeters. — 
In their simplest form ampere meters or 
ammetei;s and voltmeters consist of a pointer 
moving across a calibrated scale against 
gravity. In one type of instrument this 
pointer is connected to a piece of soft iron 
suspended in a coil and drawn into the latter 
by the current flowing in it, thereby indicating 
in th© case of the ampere meter the amount 
of current flowing through the circuit, or, 
in tlie case of th© voltmeter, the potential 
difference existing between the two poles. 
This type of instrument can be used in 

^ For a description of the various forms of meters 
in use see articles “ Alternate Current Instruments," 
“ Direct Current Indicating Instruments and 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct Current. 
I. Ampere Hour Meters, H. Watt-hour Meters.” 


both alternating and continuous - current 
systems. 

A more accurate instrument than the above 
is the so-called “ moving coil ” instrument, 
in which the effect of gravity is replaced by a 
spring, and the piece of soft iron by a coil 
without an iron core, energised by the circuit 
and, when used on a D.C. circuit, moving 
between the poles of a permanent magnet, 
thus dispensing with hysteresis losses and the 
consequent instrumental errors. 

Since the current for operating an ammeter 
in this case must, of necessity, be of a small 
value, it is obtained by inserting in the circuit 
a resistance or “ shunt,” which is practically 
unaffected by temperature variations. Th© 
potential difference across this shunt being 
proportional to the current flowing through 
the latter will cause a deflection of the 
pointer corresponding to th© magnitude of the 
current. 

Where the current to be measured is , 
alternating, the “ field ” must have the same 
frequency as the currents to be measured, 
and the permanent magnet is replaced by a 
laminated electromagnet energised from the 
current to be measured. 

The transformation ^ of the current in alter- 
nating current circaits to a value more suitable 
for the instrument is obtained by means of the 
“ current transformer ” {Figs. 20 and 21), which 



Fig-. 20. — Multi-turn Current Transformer. 


consists of a closed iron circuit with two coils ; 
the primary, composed of a few turns only, is 
connected in the circuit it is intended to 
measure, and the secondary — which usually 
has a greater number of turns (depending 
on the transformation ratio) — is connected 
to the instrument or instruments which require 
energising from this circuit. 

It is usual to choose the transformation 
ratio 80 that the secondary current corre- 
sponding to full-load is five amps. 

It may here be noted that, in addition to 
the much smaller watt consumption, the 
current transformer has the very important 
advantage over the direct-current shunt that 

® See “ Transformers, Instrument.’* 
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the pressure of the system, is not communi- 
cated to the instrument, but only the pressure 
of a secondary circuit which rarely exceeds 



I’lGv 21. — Current Transformer for Single Turn 
I^rimary. 

ten volts, and then only attains this value 
if a number of instruments and relays are 
worked off the same current transformer. 

For reducing the pressure which is applied 
direct to alternating - current voltmeters. 



Fig. 22.--'Potential Transformer, 6600 Volts Primary 

Three-phase ; 110 Volts Secondary, with Fuses. 

potential transformers (Fig. 22) are utilised. 
These are, in reality, power transformers of a 
small output, constructed to give a constant 
potential ratio, or, as nearly as possible, con- 
stant ratio between the limits of load. 

§(27) Recoeding Instruments. — These con- 
sist essentially of a clockwork, a drum, and the 
elements of an ampere meter, a voltmeter or 
wattmeter, the pointer being provided with 
a pen and a container for ink. As the roll 
of paper controlled hy the clockwork moves 
past this pen, it leaves a mark on the former 
corresponding to its position. 

§ (28) Watt-houe Meters. — The later forms 
of watt-hour meter consist of a disc or armature 
which revolves under the influence of a poten- 
tial and a current coil, or several current and 
potential coils in the case of a polyphase 
system. The rotation of the disc sets a train 


of wheels in motion, whiqh, in their turn, 
actuate the counting mechanism, thereby 
registering the number of revolutions of the 
disc or armature, and since the revolutions 
of the latter are proportionate to the power 
flowing through the apparatus, they add 
up or integrate the power flowing in the 
circuit. 

For measuring and recording the output 
of a continuous-current generator, an ammeter, 
a watt-hour meter, and, if only one generator 
is used, a voltmeter are usually considered 
sufficient. If there are several generators 
in parallel, it is not necessary to supply a 
separate voltmeter for each. 

For single-phase alternating-current gener- 
ators the equipment would be the same. In 
two-phase systems the instruments have to 
be, duplicated. In three-phase systems, if 
the load is balanced, one indicating instrument 
only of each kind need be supplied per circuit. 

For the excitation circuits, separate instru- 
ments may he installed to indicate the 
momentary excitation values. In alternating- 
current systems, power - factor meters or 
indicating wattmeters are often installed in 
the generator circuits in order to facili- 
tate regulation and assist the distribution 
of load ' between the machines running in 
parallel. 

The ammeters of alternating - current 
machines running in parallel may, at a given 
moment, show the same current flowing 
through them, but since the power factors 
of the two machines may be diflerent, it 
follows that the output of the two alternators 
may be quite different in spite of the fact 
that the ammeters read the same value ; a 
power-factor meter or wattmeter, however, 
will show which alternator requires regula- 
tion to make it take its proper share of the 
load. 

§ (29) Strains and Stresses. — In the 
early days of electrical engineering the main 
difficulty encountered was the production 
of plant which would generate the necessary 
power for the requirements of those days. 
The collection and distribution of such 
powers, on account of the comparatively small 
size of the generators and the small number 
of machines connected in parallel, was an 
easy matter, but when the size of the individual 
unit increased and the number of units con- 
nected in parallel became larger, the stresses 
on the connecting system — that is, on the 
busbars and on the switches connected to 
them— also became of greater magnitude. 
Attention may again be directed to the fact 
that whereas the generator, in the event of 
trouble in the collecting system, has only 
to deal with its own overloads, this is not 
necessarily the case with a switch. The switch 
connected to an outgoing feeder may, for 
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instance, if it is provided with automatic release 
features, have to interrupt the whole power 
of the generator plant or plants at the back 
of it, together with any synchronous machinery 
in sub-stations which may at the time be con- 
nected to the system in question, and may 
feed back into tlie fault. Also, the fault 
current which has to be interrupted might, 
in the event of a dead short-circuit, be the 
maximum short-circuit value of the generating 
|)lant. 

The initial value of the short-circuit current 
of a generator may be anything up to twenty 
or thirty times the normal current, depending 
upon the characteristic of the machines ; as the 
force between conductors carrying this current 
increases with the square of the current, it 
will be seen that immense stresses may in 
the case of a short circuit be placed upon the 
switchgear, busbars, connections, etc., when 
the plant reaches considerable magnitude. 

§ (30) Stresses in Conductors. — Dealing 
with the question of stresses set up between 
the different oonduotors, or conductors and 
structural work, these, as already intimated, 
may be very considerable. 

Let us take, for example, a two-wire power 
station of 100,000 kw*., 10,000 volts pressure. 
We should then have a normal current of 
10,000 amperes on the busbars. In the 
event of a “ dead short ” ocourring on a feeder, 
the generator's would supply the whole powder 
into the fault, and, since the momentary 
value may be twenty times the normal current, 
we should — on the assumption that there 
was no resistance in the circuit, i.e. that the 
fault oocurred close up to the power station — 
have about 200,000 amperes flowing into the 
fault via the busbars, connection, etc. 

The mutual repulsive force between two 
parallel oonduotors carrying current in opposite 
directions is given by the expression 2^L/a 
dynes, the current being in c.g.s. units. Thus 
we have 

l^L 2 






in which F is the force exerted by the con- 
ductors on each other in kgm., I the current 
in amperes, a the distance in cm. between 
the conductors, L the length in cm. of the 
ooiiduotor under consideration, and g the 
acceleration due to gravity in cm, /sec.®. 

Assuming now the conductors to he 1 metre, 
or 100 cm.., in length, and the distance between 
the conductors to be 20 cm., we obtain for a 
possible maximum current of 200,000 amperes 


F: 


200,000® X 100x2 
20x981x10® 


single-phase distribution. As the voltage is 
greater the distance between the conductors 
will also be greater, which we will assume to 
be 40 cm. We ^qw have 5000 amps, on the 
busbars at full load, which, on the assumption 
that the momentary maximum value is again 
twenty times as great, i.e. 100,000 amps., give 
a pull 

p_100,000®x 100x2 
" 40 x~981 X 10® ■ 

=510 kg. per metre of conductor. 

When applying the above formula to a 
three-phase system in which the busbars are 
all in one plane 
(Fig. 23), we have A B 

to consider the A X i 

following, two LD.,, 

alternatives : 

(u4 ) short circuit 
takes place between 
two phases. The 
current in the two 
limbs is displaced 
120° and we con- 
sequently have two 
components which 
act on. each other, 
having a value of 
j X cos 30° = -soej. 

Since the two 
vectors tend to 

stretch to 180° on a heavy short circuit, the com- 
ponents we have considered will approach the vector 
values, and only a small error will be introduced 
if the calculation is carried out on the basis of the 
vector values. 

Applying this to a 100,000-kw. three-phase power 
station at 20,000 volts, we obtain for the normal 
full-load current 



100,000,000 
Vs X 20,000 ‘ 


*2900 amperes (approx. ), 


=4080 kg. per metre of conductor. 

Take another example, viz. a generating 
station of 100,000 kw. but 20,000 volts 


which, multiplied by 20, as in the previous case, 
gives 58,000 amperes for the instantaneous maximum 
value to be entered into the formula, and wo obtain 
for a busbar spacing of 40 cm. 

_ 58,000® X 100x2 , 

~ 40 x 981 X 10° ° ’‘g- 

(J5) A short circuit takes place between the three 
phases. In this case, and in view of the fact that 
the vectors do not alter their relative positions, we 
have between two connections a fault corresponding 
to the components J cos 30°. At right angles to this 
we have two components J sin 30°, which are at 180° 
to the third vector, that is, the repulsive effect 
between conductors will be composed of the repulsive 
effect between two adjacent conductors A and B, 

2L(I cos 30)® 


981a X 10^ 

and the repulsive effect between the third conductor 
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C and the sum of the components of A and B which 
are at right angles to the components causing the 
strain between A and B. The distance being l*6a, 
wo obtain 

2L(I cos 30)2 2L(2I2 sin 30) 

981axi0“ “^l-5x981axl0® 

2U2(1-5 cos 2 30+2 sin 30) 
l-5x 981a X 105“ 

4-25LI2 

■“1-5X 981a X 105* 


Thus for L= 100 cm., 
a= 40 cm., 
1=58,000 amperes, 

we obtain 


F= 


4*25x100x58,0002 
1.5 x~40x 981x105' 


=243 kg. per metro. 


The stresses set up between current-carrying 
portions and the structural work may be 
ascertained in a similar manner after due 
allowance has been made .for the nature of 
the material used in the structure. 

A comparison of the results calculated in 
the first two examples shows a very interesting 
feature. They prove that such stresses can 
obtain very considerable values, and that the 
spacing and, in a similar manner, the height 
of the insulators have to be determined not 
only from the point of view of the voltage 
employed in the system, but also with reference 
to the kw. collected on the busbars .and the 
maximum short-circuit values which may be 
obtained. In these cases the repulsion between 
the conductors is proportional to the square of 
the current, and inversely proportional to the 
distance between the conductors, and since 
the distance between the conductors is again 
approximately proportional to the voltage, 
we find that for a given supply of power 
the stresses are, roughly speaking, proportional 
to the square of the kilowatts and inversely 
proportional to the cube of the voltage. 

§ (31) Stresses in Isolating Switches. — 
The isolating switches likewise will be exposed 
to considerable strains on the current rush, 
and they will tend to open if not locked in 
position. 

It is a well-known fact that a conductor 
which forms an angle tends to straighten out 
on a current rush, i.e. it tends to take up 
such a position that it embraces the maximum 
number of lines. 

The isolating switch blade with its contacts 
forms a right-angle turn in the circuit, and 
this turn tends to stretch out to 180° on a 
heavy rush of current. If the switch is back- 
connected this tendency is greater. 

In a particular case which came to the 
writer’s knowledge, approximately 40,000 kw. 
was connected to the busbars, the voltage 


being 10,000 volts, three-phase, and on a 
heavy short-circuit occurring, the isolating 
switches opened out with consequent damage 
to themselves and the surrounding structure. 

Various forms of locking devices have been 
introduced for effectively holding such switches 
in the closed position against the action of 
such currents. 

§ (32) Stresses in Current Transformers, 
— Current transformers which are used for 
energising the meters, instruments, and relays 
must be capable of giving a certain output. 
This output being for a given iron section 
proportional to the number of primary 
ampere turns, it follows that the number of 
primary turns for a given output is inversely 
proportional to the current for which the 
transformer is designed ; in other words, for 
a smaller current there must be more turns 
than for a larger current if the same output 
is to be obtained. The number of primary 
turns is also governed by the voltage of the 
system, since for higher pressures the insulation 
becomes more bulky, and with it the length 
of the iron circuit and the losses in the latter 
are increased, necessitating additional primary 
ampere turns. 

The rush of current occurring on a short 
circuit may pass through such a current 
transformer and, irrespectively of whether the 
transformer was designed for a normal current 
of 6 amps, or 1000 amps., it will be called 
upon to withstand the stresses set up by a 
current which may be many thousand times 
greater than the current it was designed for. 
Since the turns in the current transformer are 
in parallel and the currents flow in the same 
direction, and since such turns must of 
necessity be closely packed, it follows that the 
crushing strain on the insulation will obtain 
large values. The individual coils will also 
tend to open out and take up a straight 
position. Both these strains are set up in 
addition to the momentary heating due to 
overload on a conductor designed only to 
carry a very small fraction of the maximum 
possible current ; this in itself will weaken 
the insulation and facilitate the breakdown 
through the mechanical strains referred to 
above. Trom this it will be seen how severely , 
current transformers may be stressed when 
connected to a large power station, and ho\y 
important it is to choose these very carefully, 
and to arrange them in such a manner in the 
switching scheme that, on failure, they will 
be immediately disconnected from the busbars 
by a power switch. 

The safest and mechanically strongest form 
of current transformer, and consequently the 
most suitable where large current rushes have 
to be expected, is the one in which the primary 
winding consists of a single straight conductor, 
i.e, the so-called single turn or “ straight- 
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through. ” current transformer. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the output of such a trans- 
former for currents below 300 amj>s, is not 
always sufficient to energise without loss of 
accuracy the whole range of measuring and 
integrating instruments and protective relays 
often called for on individual circuits. 

The difficulty of current measurement would 
at the moment appear to be the limiting feature, 
from the switchgear point of view, in fixing the 
maximum voltage permissible on the collecting 
system of a power station, if metering is to be 
provided for. 

§ (33) Stresses m Potential Trans- 
foemlBES.— T he potential transformers in the 
power station lire another feature which may, 
in view of the great number of fine turns 
confined in a small space, cause serious trouble 
through a breakdown. The transformer and 
its connections are in the same position with 
regard to the short - circuit values as, for 
instanoe, an outgoing feeder, since a dead 
short - circuit in. > the transformer may also 
attain values eq.ual to the total output of the 
station. 

In smaller switchgear installations it is 
usual, in order to facilitate synchronising, to 
connect the potential transformer which 
energises the synchroscope on behalf of the 
running plant direct to the busbars, and to 
rely on fuses to out of£ the transformer in ease 
of a breakdown of the latter. Where, how- 
ever, large powers are available and fuses 
cannot be relied on, it is essential, where 
security is aimed at, to connect the trans- 
formers in such a manner that they can be 
disoonnected from the busbars hy an auto- 
matic switch, capable of dealing with the 
maadmum rush that may occur. 

The installation of a separate switch for 
the sole purpose of protecting the system from 
a fault which may occur in a potential trans- 
former, would obviously, apart from the 
expense involved, not be fully satisfactory, 
in view of the fact that the normal current 
and overload currents which may occur on 
such a transformer will be too small to 
give sufficient impulse for tripping a large 
switch ; consequently, should a small fault 
occur, the currents would not disconnect the 
transformer. 

It is therefore becoming the practice to 
avoid connecting potential transformers direct 
to the busbars, and to arrange these on the 
“ ofi ” side of an oil switch, ie. on the side 
remote from the busbars, in such a manner that 
should a serious fault develop, the oil switch 
protecting the generator or feeder will dis- 
connect it from the busbars. The potential 
transformer has nevertheless to be further 
protected against small overloads as well as 
against placing an excessive load on the 
generator or feeder, and this, as in the case of 


smaller stations, is usually accomplished by 
means of a fuse. As, however, such a fuse, in 
the event of the potential transformer being 
connected to a generator, will have to interrupt 
the short - circuit current of that particular 
generator, the stress on the fuse may bo 
considerable, and rise beyond the capabilities 
of the fuse ; thus further protection must be 
provided. 

The load on the potential transformer may 
be considered constant, i.e. a fixed number of 
instruments is permanently connected in the 
circuit ; it is therefore feasible to insert a 
resistance in series with the primary of such 
a transformer which will limit the current 
passing into the same to a predetermined value. 

A resistance which would absorb, for instance, 

5 per cent of the impressed voltage would 
reduce the current flowing on a dead short- 
circuit to 20 times the normal current. Such 
a resistance would at the same time represent 
an inconsiderable loss when compared with 
the total output of the power station. The 
small extra load put on the transformer when 
synchronising machines would only tempo- 
rarily afiect the accuracy of the measuring 
instruments, and can therefore be ignored. 

In view of the fact that the potential 
transformer for higher voltages usually 
contains oil, it is imperative that the trans- 
former be so placed in the system that fumes 
and smoke in the event of a fire cannot reach 
the conductors, insulators, and in particular 
the busbars. 

§ (34) Stresses in Oil Switches. — The 
switches used for interrupting the supply of 
power in power stations utilising alternating 
current are, with few exceptions, of the oil- 
break pattern, the exceptions being switches 
employed in connection with small supplies 
at low distributing pressure. 

These oil switches, if provided with auto- 
matic features, have to interrupt the available 
power under emergency conditions ; it there- 
fore follows that for a given voltage the oil 
switches will vary in size and larger switches 
will have to be employed where the power 
behind is considerable. The normal current- 
carrying capacity of the switches may be the 
same in both instances, but the Work demanded 
of them under emergency conditions may be 
very different and will depend on the kilo- 
watts connected “ behind ” the switch in 
question. 

In addition to the stresses set up between 
adjacent conductors, we have the stresses set 
up by the gases produced by the action of 
the arc on the oil. These gases, when mixed 
with air, are of a highly explosive nature 
and can produce considerable pressures when 
fired. 

Tests which were carried out on an oil 
switch with an open-ended, straight- vent pipe 
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of 6 in. diameter and 5 feet long showe'd a 
pressure rise of 80 lbs. to the sq[uare inch in 
the oil tank. 

If the oil switch does not interrupt the 
current satisfactorily and quickly, so that a 
large amount of such gases is produced, 
these, when fired, may cause very serious 
results to both the switch proper and adjacent 
apparatus if no provision is made for their 
protection. Moreover, a bad contact may, 
through minute sparking, disintegrate the oil 
and produce gases which, if proper precautions 
have not been taken, would accumulate in the 
oil switch and even in the switch chamber; 
these, if accidentally ignited by, for instance, 
a relay operating, may cause a most serious 
explosion. 

Where the power on the busbars is consider- 
able, the amount of oil required for interrupt- 
ing the arc under emergency conditions is 
likewise considerable. It therefore follows 
that, similarly to the potential transformer, 
the oil switch must be so placed that, should 
it catch fire or explode, even if this is a remote 
possibility, the burning oil cannot cause 
damage to other apparatus, or gases or smoke 
from it reach the conductors, particularly the 
busbars. 

This being the case it is imperative to 
arrange the oil switches for large power 
stations in separate self-contained chambers 
which have no communication with the main 
building, Le. chambers which are only access- 
ible from the outside of the building, avoiding 
all passageways where smoke can enter and 
accumulate. It is further necessary, in view 
of the large amount of oil which may he freed 
by an explosion and catch fire in the chamber, 
to arrange drain pipes which will carry away 
the oil to a sump as quickly as possible, thereby 
reducing the fire and the consequent damage 
to a minimurn. Furthermore, the leads con- 
necting the oil switch to the' busbars must 
be so arranged that they are not exposed 
to the above - mentioned fumes. This can 
readily he obtained by constructing the oil 
switch in such a manner that its top plates 
(usually termed the base, because of the fact 
that the structure is suspended from this) 
forms the roof of the oil-switch chamber. 
This base being made of non-inflammable 
material and of sufficient strength will confine 
all smoke to the oil-switch chamber proper, 
and prevent gases reaching the conductors. 

It also follows that the component parts of 
the switch must he substantially constructed, 
and that ample and straight-vent pipes he 
arranged which will help to relieve the pressure, 
and will also carry away gases which may he 
produced under running conditions by, for 
example, a bad contact, i.e. contact which, 
due to bad alignment, may be sparking 
slightly. 


§ (35) MBjIZTS Foil EEDtrCING THE STRESSES. 
— ^The generating plant has in the last few 
years been developed very rapidly, and units 
of 30,000 and 40,000 kw. capacity are no 
longer unusual. Also running plant exceeding 
300,000 kw. in power is in some instances 
collected in one power station. The develop- 
ment of switchgear, however, has not kept 
pace mth the extraordinary progress in 
generators. 

The problem before the switchgear engineer 
now is either to introduce means which will 
reduce these stresses on the switchgear in the 
event of serious trouble occurring on the line 
or connections, or, alternatively, to make 
both the connections and apparatus capable 
of withstanding the shocks and to produce 
switches which will, independently of such 
means, deal with the short - circuit values 
which may obtain under any conditions. 

The various means now in use for reducing 
such stresses on the switchgear are : 

(1) Subdivision of tbe main station into 
sections. 

(2) Introduction of current-limiting devices. 

(3) Introduction of some form of protective 
device which will cut out a faulty circuit 
when the fault begins to develop, and before 
it has attained a dangerous magnitude. 

§ (36) Subdivision" op the Main Station 
INTO Sections. — A simple form of busbar is 
shown in Mg. 24. The method first adopted 
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Pig. 24. — Simplest Form of Busbars. 


for dividing a main station into sections was 
by means of duplicate busbars (Fig. 25). This, 
of course, is only equivalent to halving the 
power station. Besides reducing the stress 
upon the switchgear, it has the further 



Fig. 25.— -Power Station with Duplicate Busbars. 


advantage that the two sections may be run 
at different pressures, thus providing means 
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of boostiBg certain feeders and ensuring a 
certain limited amount of regulation at the 
feeder ends. 

As the total power to be collected increased, 
however, the duplication of busbars soon 
proved itself inadequate, and it was necessary 
to , resort to further sectionalising of the 
station. This sectionalising was obtained by 
dividing tlie busbars and connecting one or 
more generating units and a certain number 
of feeders to each section (Fig> 26). This 



Pig. 26, — Power Station with Soctionalised Busbars. 

arrangement, in a sense, divides up the 
station into a number of subsidiary stations, 
but obviously also introduces a number of 
disadvantages. It is not always possible to 
run the various generators at their best 
efficiency : generators on certain sections 
will b© underloaded, and others will be over- 
loaded, Nor is it possible, without introducing 
further complications, to transfer a generator 
from one section of the bus system to another 
section. 

Furthermore, in a complicated network 
system, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
ensure that sections, which are divided from 
each other in the power station, are not 
inadvertently connected together through the 
network, particularly if they are out of 
synchronism with each other. This is a 
notable danger in sub-stations, as in order to 
anaur© an uninterrupted supply to these it 
is usual to run two or more feeders, and in 
order to obtain the full advantage of this 
duplication of feeders it is again common 
practice to connect them to different sections 
in the busbar system. 

It will also be obvious that should a heavy 
load or short circuit occur on a feeder of one 
section, another section could feed considerable 
power through such a station into the faulty 
feeder, if the resistance offered by the two 
feeders in series is not sufficient to prevent 
this. 

Further, sectionalising is obtained by means 
of so-called “jumper” bars [Mg, 27). This 
method merely consists in arranging the 
switchgear in such a manner that a particular 
generator can he connected either directly 


to the common busbar or bars or, altematively» 
straight through to a particular feeder. Provi- 



FxG. 27, — ^Power Station with ‘'Jumper” Connections. 

sion is also generally made to allow this feeder 
to he connected, when necessary, directly to 
the main busbars. 

The difficulty of transferring the generators 
from one section of the busbars to another 
can be overcome by the introduction of still 
further complications, namely, ti*ansfer bars. 
As will be seen from Fig. 28, this method 
consists purely in the introduction of one or 
more, normally, idle continuous busbars. 
Any one of these bars can, at any moment, 
be connected to one or more of the generators 



Pig. 28. — Sectionalised Power Station with 
Transfer Bar. 


and at the same time to a xoarticular section 
of the station which may need assistance at a 
critical moment. But it will at once be 
obvious that even this is very ineffective, 
unless we have a large number of transfer bars 
running the whole length of the switcliboard, 
as each bar can only be employed to render 
assistance to one section of the station at a 
time. 

In order to get greater flexibility, in any of 
the busbar methods of connection hitherto 
described, such busbars are often carried out 
on the ring main principle, that is, the two ends 
are joined together through another set of bars. 
It is usual in such arrangements to place 
isolating links in different parts of these 
busbars in order to facilitate cleaning as well 
as sectionalising the bars or cutting out faulty 
sections. In place of isolating links, circuit 
breakers are often employed, to enable the 
interruption to be made while transfer of load 
is taking place between section. It is then 
' also usual to arrange feeders and generators 
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in such a way that each portion can be 
considered a self-contained unit or section 
of the station, the generator and feeder loads 
on a particular section being balanced as nearly 
as possible. 

It was previously intimated that section- 
alising of the busbars had considerable 
disadvantages from the point of view of 
efficient running of the power plant, and means 
were sought for interconnecting sections, but 
in such a manner that the various sections 
would not feed any considerable amount of 
load into a fault occurring on a feeder con- 
nected to another section. 

It should here be noted that where large 
piDwers are concerned, and where the distribut- 
ing system is of a certain magnitude, higher 
pressures have of necessity to be employed, as 
otherwise the connections and feeders would 
involve an excessive outlay in copper, and 
because the difficulties of interrupting large 
powers increase more rapidly with an increase 
of current than with an increase of pressure. 
This of necessity leads, in view of the present 
state of the art, to the employment of alternat- 
ing-current plant. Consequently, in discussing 
lay-outs and arrangements of large power 
stations, we need only consider alternating- 
current systems, and when dealing with 
alternating current we have a ready means, 
in the choking coil or reactance, for prevent- 
ing large amounts of power from flowing from 
one section into another. Such a reactance 
usually takes the form of a coil wound on an 
insulating base with or without an iron core, 
and is connected between two sections of 
busbars. 

On reference to Fig. 29 it will be seen that, 
should a heavy overload occur on a particular 



Tig. 29. — grower Station with Choking Coils 
in Busbars. 

section, the generators connected to that 
portion of the busbars will feed into the fault, 
but the adjacent sections will only feed power 
into it to an extent depending on the reactance 
interposed between the sections. A choking 
coil of this nature is, however, a device that in- 
troduces a certain element of danger. It is a 
bulky piece of apparatus, and has to be suitably 
insulated for the pressure on which it is used, 
and since this pressure is usually high, a 
large amount of insulating material must be 


used. At the same time the mechanical 
stresses in such a reactance are very consider- 
able ; on a heavy current passing through 
it the turns will tend to straighten out 
and superimposed coils will try to come 
together. 

There are, of course, quite a number of 
other ways of sectionalising power stations, 
but on analysing the various diagrams used, 
it will be found that they all reduce them- 
selves in principle to one or other of the 
schematic forms instanced above. 

Though these arrangements may, in certain 
cases, meet the full requirements of the power 
station as regards distribution and section- 
alisation of the load, it must, nevertheless, 
be borne in mind that if the arrangement is 
complicated the chances of making mistakes 
in switching, and the difficulties in following 
out connections and dealing with a plant 
under emergency conditions, are increased. 
That is, unless the operator has a very clear 
diagram in front of him and can rapidly 
visualise the alternative paths produced by 
such a switching scheme, he is not in -a 
position quickly and safely to alter his 
method of distribution or cut out faulty 
sections without interfering with the healthy 
ones. 

Furthermore, all connections and busbars, 
circuit breakers, isolating switches, etc., are a 
potential danger. They must be supported 
by insulators which are exposed to consider- 
able stresses under emergency conditions. In 
complicated arrangements it is also a very 
difficult matter to avoid the crossing of 
conductors and the consequent greater possi- 
bilities of short circuit between these. It 
cannot bo sufficiently emphasised that these 
connections must he as simple and as straight- 
forward as possible. The operator must, at 
one glance, be able to see the run of his 
connections. The number of insulators, the 
number of apparatus, and the number and 
lengths of such connections must be reduced 
to a minimum, and the operations to he carried 
out must he as simple as possible. Any 
complications in the method of connection, 
any hesitation in carrying out a switching 
operation, may have disastrous results. 

§ (37) IlTTRODtrOTIOK OF CURRENT-LIMITING 
Devices. — ^It has been proposed, and in a 
large number of cases the proposal has been 
carried into practice, to introduce additional 
choking coils into the generator and feeder 
circuits, which would (1) limit the power 
flowing from the generators to the busbars, 
or (2) limit the power flowing into a faulty 
feeder, or (3) a combination of both. Such 
limiting reactances, particularly in the feeders, 
can be made eifectively to reduce the fault 
current. On the other hand, they introduce 
considerable permanent losses, which are 
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very noticeable on overhead transmission 
lines. In addition to this, they bring into 
use, as already stated above, a piece of 
apparatus which is in itself fragile, costly, and 
bulky. 

When the generator voltage lias to be 
raised to a higher value by means of a trans- 
former, this is often used in place of the 
generator reactance, and is connected between 
the busbar switch and the generator, thus 
obtaining the same result as with the generator 
reactance, but without increasing the losses 
in the system. It is usual in such oases to 
treat the generator and transformer as one 
unit and not to mterpoae automatic switches 
between the two. This method has further 
advantages. It permits of the generator 
being wound for the most economical voltage 
irrespective of the busbar potential. It 
ensures that, since the generators are usually 
run at full load, the transformer likewise runs 
at full load, thus avoiding largo transformer 
units being mxi only partially loaded, that is 
inefficiently. On the other hand, the flexi- 
bility is somewhat reduced in that it is not 
readily possible to connect a generator to 
another transformer in the event of one or the 
other having broken down. Break-dowiiKS on 
tranaformera, however, are now no longer 
vary common, and transformers can as a rule 
be oonsidered mechanically safe in comparison 
with generators. If, on the other hand, a 
generator is out of commission, and the 
total output of generators and transformers 
is equal, the services of the undamaged 
transformer will not be required. 

In the foregoing we have dealt with means 
which will raduo© the amount of the fault I 
current should a fault occur, and we will 
now deaorib© a method which aims at prevent- 
ing the development of a fault before it 
reaches dangerous dimensions. 

§ (38) I^EOTBOTIVE DbVIOBS WHICH WILIi OUT 
OUT A GIKOUIT when THE FAULT BEGINS TO 
DEVELOP. — Balanced protective devices (§ (8) 
(iv.)) for cutting out faulty circuits before a 
fault has had time to develop are applicable 
both to overhead and underground trana- 
mission lines. It is obvious from the nature 
of the devices, however, that their main 
application is on underground feeders. The 
cable invariably breaks down more or less 
gradually and a fault develops more slowly 
than would be the case on an overhead line. 
But with the overhead lino the proposition is 
rather different, as in this case we are usually 
dealing with the breaking of a conductor and 
possibly a sudden and intense short circuit. 
Some of these devices have proved them- 
selves eminently successful and have enabled 
stations to be run with considerable safety 
although the switches employed would under 
other conditions not have been considered 


safe for the magnitude of the installation in 
question. 

It should, however, he noted that even 
such devices may under certain conditions he 
the cause of producing worse stresses on the 
switchgear than would he the case if they 
were not employed. For instance, if the fault 
which is gradually developing should suddenly 
show a considerable increase and develop 
into a “ dead-short ’’ at the moment when 
the switch, which has previously received its 
impulse, begins to open the circuit the total 
power may be interrupted at the peak of the 
short-circuit curve, thus placing immense 
strains on the automatic circuit breaker in 
question. 

When a generator is short circuited, the 
characteristic curve shows a peak on the 
first half cycle, which usually dies down to 
the normal short-circuit value of the generator 
within the first 10 or 15 cycles or sometimes 
less. The switch receiving its impulse on the 
occurrence of the overload cycle requires time 
for its operation, and usually opens when the 
short circuit is decreasing in magnitude, and 
consequently interrupts the fault under more 
favourable conditions. Thus the stress on the 
automatic switch may be greater in the instance 
previously described than would be the case if 
the switch was provided with overload protec- 
tion only. It should be noted that the possibility 
described above is very remote, but neverthe- 
less, in a power station where a very large 
factor of safety is demanded, and where the 
switchgear arrangements are such that a 
hreak-down in a particular automatic switch 
may cause damage to the machinery in other 
parts of the system, such possibilities, even if 
remote, must be taken seriously into con- 
sideration, and arrangements made that even 
these remote possibilities are effectively dealt 
with. 

Overload relays with definite time-limiting 
settings, that is, time-limit devices which 
cause the automatic switch to open when a 
certain overload is reached, but only after a 
predetermined time has expired, and irre- 
spective of the magnitude of the current 
flowing into the fault, are occasionally 
employed to safeguard the circuit breaker 
from functioning at or near a peak value 
on the short circuit. 8uch an arrangement, 
though, it reduces the load on the automatic 
switches under emergency conditions, can 
nevertheless not be oonsidered a satisfactory 
solution from the point of view of the system 
as a whole, as it unduly prolongs the overload 
strain on the system. 

§ (39) General Arrangement of Switch- 
HOU.SB. — From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the general arrangement of the apparatus 
in the power house is a very important factor, 
1 and quite as important as the choice of the 
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individual pieces of apparatus which go 
towards making up a switchboard. With the 
increase in the size of power stations it has 
become increasingly difficult to obtain a satis- 
factory arrangement of the switching apparatus 
and connections in the engine-room, and, 
further, in view of the fact that the switching 
portion requires only a light structure, and 
also because it is always desirable to place the 
operator controlling the switchgear in such a 
position that his attention is not distracted 
by accidents to the machinery, it becomes 
more and more the practice to erect a 
separate switch-house, sometimes at a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards from the 
engine-room. Indications of trouble on the 
running plant are transmitted to the operator 
through instruments, and his commands to 
the engine-room are conveyed by means 
of telephone, or preferably telegraph, ap- 
paratus, such as are used on board ship for 
transmitting orders from the bridge to the 
engine-room. 

In the most modern power station the 
control-room is again set apart from the 
switch-room proper, and effectively divided 
off from the latter. This is particularly 
necessary where the oil switches cannot he 
absolutely relied upon to carry out their 
function. An explosion or the burning of 
an oil switch rapidly fills the building 
with smoke, and prevents the attendant 
from taking proper measures to confine the 
fire. 

An accident of this nature in a power-house 
in the Rhineland, a year or two before the 
war, developed so rapidly that within two 
minutes access could not be obtained to the 
switch-room, which was placed on the fourth 
floor of the building and communicated 
through shafts and staircases with the 
chambers containing the switching apparatus. 
The result was that the attendants left their 
positions in a hurry and the running machinery 
had to look after itself. It was half an hour 
before they could enter the power-house and 
attend to their duties of shutting down the 
machinery. 

In another case, in a certain station in 
South Africa constructed on the continental 
basis with oil switches and connections 
arranged in a common chamber, an oil switch 
controlling a feeder failed to open the circuit 
satisfactorily and blew to pieces, the oil catch- 
ing fire. This was extinguished and the plant 
got under way again after a comparatively 
short interval of time. After a few hours, 
however, the smoke of the oil or soot, which 
was in suspension in the air, settled on the 
busbars and connections carried above these 
oil switches, causing the insulators to lose 
their insulating properties, with the result that 
the connections flashed over to earth. In the 


end the station in question had to be shut 
down and the staff employed for two whole 
days in cleaning insulators and connections 
before the station could be got under way 
again. 

It may here he mentioned that these oil 
switches up to a certain point had proved 
quite satisfactory and capable of dealing with 
the emergency conditions arising in the 
station, hut began to fail when the plant was 
extended beyond a certain limit. 

Numerous other examples of a similar 
nature could be cited, but these two will 
suffice to illustrate the importance of so 
arranging busbars and connections that gases 
and fumes cannot reach these. 

We will now see how the apparatus and 
connections have to be arranged in order to 
avoid disasters of this nature. The generators 
in a power-house, where the switching is done 
at, say, 20,000 or 30,000 volts, would be 
connected by cables to the switch-house. 
Since the cables are directly connected to the 
oil switch, it follows that the oil switch is 
most conveniently placed on the ground floor 
or suspended from the ceiling of the same. 
The connections from the oil switch running 
through isolating switches have to he con- 
nected to the busbars. We therefore obtain 
an isolating switch chamber on the first floor, 
and busbars either under the ceiling or prefer- 
ably on a floor by themselves above this 
chamber. If, in order to obtain a short 
building, the switches are arranged in two 
rows, we obtain passageways between these, 
the lower one being conveniently utilised for 
the cable dividing boxes, and the so-called 
small wiring which connects the apparatus 
contained in the switch cells to the control 
switchboard. These “ small wiring ” connec- 
tions, being preferably carried out as lead- 
covered armoured multi-core cables with a 
separate cable for each, oil-switch cell, can he 
supported from the ceiling of the passageway 
in question. The passageway on the first 
floor can he utilised for the solenoids, motors, 
or other devices which are employed for 
closing the oil switches, thus effectively 
dividing off the control gear from the high- 
tension chambers and facilitating inspection 
and repair of the latter. 

The control-room would he placed at the 
end of the building on the first floor, the 
chamber below the same on the ground floor 
being utilised for bringing the small wiring 
up to the control panels, for accommodating 
the battery required for operating the oil 
switches (in a separate ventilated compart- 
ment), as well as the motor-generator set for 
charging the latter. 

On analysing this arrangement we find 
that the apparatus which may cause fire and 
smoke is arranged in chambers which are 




Feeder Switch. Generator Switch. View looking in direction of A. 

Fia. 30. — Buenos Ayres Western Railway Switch-house. 

are arranged in chambers, as in Fig. 31, which power station which was designed to deal with 
may communicate with passageways. 100,000 kw. on the busbars at 20,000 volts. 

The busbars again are divided off from the three-phase, and to deal with any emergency 
oil switches through two doors and arranged which might arise from the collection of this 



FlO. 31.— -Buenos Ayres Western Railway. Oil Switch and Isolating Switch. Operating Mechanisms. 


in chambers to which access cannot normally large amount of power and without relying 
be obtained, the insulators being of sufficient on the balanced protective devices, reactances, 
height, and the mesh in the doors of these etc., or on the fact that because of the two 
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sets of busbars possibly only one half the 
power of the station may be concentrated on 
the fault. 

The switches proper, it is claimed, are capable 
of dealing with power concentration in excess 
of the above values, and are suitable for 
interrupting 1,000,000 k.v,a. 

It will also be noted that the spacing of 
conductors and the height of the insulators 
are greater than a consideration of the power 
only would require, but that these dimensions 
were chosen with a view to keeping the strains 
set up under emergency conditions within safe 
limits. 

§ (40) Distribution of Power. — The 
generated power which is collected on the 
busbar system in the power-house is, except 
for a few local feeders in the power station 
itself, distributed in bulk to other distributing 
centres. 

^ The transmission of power to these sub- 
sidiary distributing centres or sub-stations 
may be carried out by means of overhead 
transmission lines or underground cables, the 
choice depending upon voltage, distance of 
transmission, nature of the country the lines 
or feeders traverse, and other local considera- 
tions. 

At the present moment power transmission 
by cable is not usually resorted to for voltages 
above 33,000 volts, though cables for 66,000 
volts have in some instances been employed 
with success. For overhead transmission 
lines pressures of 110,000 volts are now in 
common use in America, in the* Colonies, and 
in some parts of the Continent, and little 
trouble is experienced with these when con- 
structed on up-to-date lines. 

In some parts of North America higher 
voltages are being employed, and 200, 000- volt 
transmission lines are now in course of 
construction. 

The question as to whether lines carrying 
current at extra high pressure should or 
should not be protected by lightning arresters 
forms the subject of much controversy. 

The contention of those advocating the 
abolition of the lightning arrester for very 
high voltages is largely based on the assump- 
tion that the over-pressure caused by lightning 
or switching operations has a definite limited 
value, and that this value, when added to the 
high voltage already existing on the lines, 
comes within the factor of safety allowed for 
the material used in their construction, and 
consequently “spills” from this cause need 
not be feared. A badly constructed lightning 
arrester, or one not suitably attuned to the 
tine may, in itself, be the cause of such 
“ spills.” 

When lightning protection is employed, 
this is usually installed at the entrance of the 
incoming and outgoing lines of the sub-station. 


Extensive observations carried out by the 
Edison Commonwealth Company have shown 
that on a low - tension network immunity 
against break-down through surges is increased 
by multiplying the number of lightning 
arresters installed, particularly in cases where 
a great number of transformers are placed in a 
small area. The contention is that the light- 
ning arrester takes time to operate, also that 
it can only carry off a certain amount of 
energy at a time. 

Transformers and motors, etc., can for a 
short time withstand considerable potential 
stresses, but if these are unduly prolonged 
they break down. If now the lightning ar- 
resters are not jirovided in sufficient numbers 
these stresses will be prolonged beyond the 
capacity of the apparatus in question to 
withstand them, and cause a break-down in 
the latter. 

The power received in bulk in a sub-station 
is reduced to a suitable pressure by means 
of power transformers. Such sub-stations may 
in very large power schemes again form centres 
from which the power is transmitted in bulk, 
but at a lowered potential to other sub- 
stations, which in their turn again reduce the 
voltage for further transmission in different 
directions. 

The power may, for instance, be generated 
in the power-house at 6600 volts three-phase. 
By means of transformers the voltage may be 
raised to 110,0j00 volts for transmission to a 
suitable supply centre in the neighbourhood 
of a town or an industrial centre requiring 
large amounts of energy. At the terminus 
of the line or lines transformers would bo 
installed for reducing the pressure and dis- 
tributing the current at, say, 11,000 volts to 
the outlying villages, where further sub- 
stations may be provided for reducing the 
pressure to perhaps 550 volts for local distribu- 
tion. As this pressure, however, is still too 
high for direct application to the ordinary 
house service, transformer kiosks may be 
arranged in the streets to reduce the pressure 
to 220 or 110 volts. Short lengths of feeders 
would then, carry the power from these kiosks 
to consumer’s premises in the immediate 
vicinity. 

High-pressure feeders may also feed large 
consumers, who, obtaining the power in bulk 
at a high pressure, reduce the potential to a 
value suitable for direct application to the 
apparatus, machines, lamps, etc., it is intended 
to feed; or, in other words, the sub-station may 
be the consttmer’s property and oontrolled by 
him, as distinct from sub- stations oontrolled 
by the supply company and arranged to feed 
a number of smaller consumers. 

Where the power is received as alternating 
current, and direct-current supply is required, 
rotary converters or motor generators, with 
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or -without the interposition of transformers 
between these and the line, have to be adopted. 

There are other means, such as rectifiers, 
which transform alternating current into 
direct current ; but these so far are only used 
where small amounts of power have to he 
dealt with, and find their most common, 
application in garages for charging batteries 
used for car lighting, etc. 

§ (41) SwiTGi-nNO- Operatioijts. — When 

connecting a circuit which contains consider- 
able capacity, or self-induction, to a source of 
supply, a large rush of current may take 
place. In the first case a large current may 
be derived from the source for charging the 
circuit in question. In the second case, the 
self-induction will have different effects de- 
pending on whether iron is present or not. 
If there is no iron present, the self-induction 
will keep down the current rush, which will 
gradually rise to its full value. 

If, however, iron is present [e.g. a trans- 
former is being switched on to the line) there 
may be a heavy current rush if the remanent 
magnetism is of such a direction with respect 
to the voltage curve that the current, on 
switching on, tends to increase the saturation 
of the iron ; the additional ampere turns 
required to produce the necessary flux to 
balance the applied E.M.F. may be very large, 
as with higher saturation the permeability 
becomes very low. Many a transformer break- 
down may be traced to such a current rush ; 
coils have been known to move, with serious 
results to the apparatus, in consequence of 
switching operations. Also, and this is parti- 
cularly noticeable on the higher voltages, the 
impressed potential may concentrate on the 
end turns of the motor or the transformer, as 
the case may be ; and since the insulation of 
this apparatus for normal working conditions 
need only be proportioned for an even dis- 
tribution of the potential stress across the 
windings, it follows that the end turns are 
in danger of breaking down, and precautions 
have to be adopted to safeguard these. 

Such precautions may either consist (a) in 
strengthening the insulation of the end turns 
in question, in order to make them capable 
of resisting the extra pressure, or (6) intro- 
ducing means which will avoid these potential 
or current stresses, as the case may be. 

Various devices are employed for. applying 
the voltage gradually to the apparatus. In 
the early days water resistances were some- 
times used in which the length of the water 
column, and with that the resistance inserted, 
was gradually reduced, until it was finally 
short circuited. Modern practice, however, 
has shown that such step-by-step charging is 
not essential, and that on© step usually 
sullicos to attain the desired object. The 
operation being so far simplified, it is now 


usual to introduce an inductive or non- 
inductive resistance, which for the moment 
is placed in circuit before final contact is 
made. It is also common practice to combine 
these with the main circuit breaker, and to 
fit an anxiliary tip on to the main contact, 
which is connected to the latter through a 
resistance. The cross-bar or contact-making 
portion in its movement first makes contact 
•with this auxiliary tip, thus placing the 
resistance in series for a short moment, and 
it then completes the circuit. 

"Where very long transmission lines are 
employed a separate generator may he in- 
stalled for carrying out the charging process, 
which then consists in connecting the unexcited 
generator to the transmission lines or cable, 
and gradually bringing it up to voltage, after 
which it is synchronised with the system. 

Where overhead transmission lines are 
employed a further danger arises from the 
humidity of the atmosphere. A line which 
is under pressure keeps up its insulation 
within limits, even in damp or foggy weather, 
particularly on the higher voltages. Any 
damp that lodges on the surface of the insulator 
will form a path which, when the line is under 
pressure, allows a minute leakage current to 
flow, and this quickly vaporises the damp 
and throws off particles of dirt as well. 

When, however, a line has for some time 
been out of commission, and exposed to a 
damp atmosphere or fog, the amount of dirt 
and wet lodging on the surface of the insulators 
may be considerable, and sufficient to produce 
a path to earth, which allows a current of 
dangerous dimensions to flow over the in- 
sulator and destroy the latter. Care has 
therefore to be exercised when switching on 
transmission lines, and this operation should 
preferably be done at a time of day when the 
insulation is at its best. In a particular 
transmission line it was found that whenever 
the line was switched on in the morning 
hreak-downs were frequent, but if it was done 
before sunset practically total immunity 
against such accidents was obtained. 

§ (42) Feeder Protection. — Where large 
amounts of power have to be carried by a 
transmission line or cable to an outlying 
district, and that particular sub-station is not 
interconnected with other sub -stations — that 
is, ring connections are avoided — the most 
common method of protecting the line is by 
means of overload protection on the out- 
going feeder, and sometimes overload protec- 
tion at the sub-station end. When, however, 
more than one transmission line connects the 
sub-station with the power station a fault 
on one of the lines would cause the automatic 
switches on the various feeders to operate, 
particularly if the fault occurred close to the 
sub-station, thus disconnecting the healthy 
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feeders as -well as the faulty one. It is 
therefore usual to equip all incoming feeders 
at the suhr station end with reverse - power 
relays, and to provide the feeder switches at 
the power-station end with time-limit relays. 
If a short circuit or ground occurs on a feeder 
thus equipped, the reverse, protection at the 
sub-station end will cause the switch con- 
trolling the faulty feeder to operate, due to 
the reversal of power, whereupon the over- 
load device on the circuit breaker at the other 
end will cut off the feeder from the power 
station. It has, however, to bo borne in mind 
that the power factor alters under heavy over- 
load conditions, also that reverse power relays 
require pressure for their proper functioning. 

If the fault should occur very close to the 
sub-station the line pressure will disappear, 
and the reverse power relay will not operate, 
thereby causing the overload circuit breakers 
on the feeders connecting the source of supply 
with the sub-station in 
question to open at the 
power end, thus completely 
isolating the former. 

Where continuity of 
supply is a very important 
factor, and particularly 
where sub-stations are con 
nected through ring-con- 
nections in which the powder 
may under normal working 
conditions flow in one or 
other direction, overload 
and reverse power protection are no more 
suitable, and some form of balanced protection 
has to be resorted to. 

§ (43) SuB-STATio'NS. — Sub-stations may be 
divided into two main classes — outdoor sub- 
stations and indoor sub-stations. 

In outdoor substatio7is, as the name implies, 
the transformers and the apx)aratuB con- 
trolling the incoming power and outgoing 
supply, together with the lightning arresters, 
are arranged in the open, and only the rotat- 
ing machinery, if any, placed in a building 
{Fig, 32). 

In America and in the Colonies it is 
common practice, particularly in country 
districts and smaller cities, where small 
amounts of power have to he dealt with, to 
mount the transformers on poles, to connect 
them to the E.H.T. transmission line through 
isolating switches and fuses, and to arrange 
the distribution of the low -tension supply 
from the secondary aide of the transformers 
by means of switch fuses. 

In indoor sub-stations^ lai’gely employed where 
climatic or other considerations do not admit of 
the apparatus being orecjtod in the open, the 
transformers and distributing apparatus are 
arranged inside a building, thus protecting 
them against the weather. 


In addition to dividing sub-stations which 
transform power into outdoor and indoor types, 
they can also be conveniently divided into 
static transformer sub-stations — Le. stations 
transforming the pressure by means of static 
transformers — and rotary sub-stations, which 
transform alternating current to direct current 
by means of rotating machinery. 

(i.) Static Transformer Suh -stations. — In 
these the equipment is of a comparatively 
simple nature. Automatic circuit breakers 
are supplied for the incoming lines and connect 
these to the busbars. The busbars may bo 
either sectionalised or arranged in duplicate, 
or there may be a combination of the two 
alternatives. 

A power transformer or transformers may 
be placed either in the transmission line and 


form a unit with the latter — that is, the 
transmission lino may be connected direct to 
the power transformer — or, alternatively, the 
power transforinor may be placed between 
the incoming oil switch and the busbars, in 
which case, howeveu', a further switch has to 
bo intorpoBcd between those, if more than 
one transformer is connected in parallel. In 
other cases, tlie transformers may be arranged 
on the sub-station side of the busbars, and 
either food the outgoing circuit direct, or on 
to low.-tension busbars, from which the dis- 
tribution then takes place through suitable 
switchgear. 

(ii.) Rotary Sub-stations , — In these, trans- 
forming alternating current to direct current, 
the switching arrangements are more com- 
plicated. In the first place, the busbars have 
to ho supplied with the power received under 
high pressure. The i)()wer taken from these 
busbars may, l)y means of static transformers, 
have to bo rtxlucod to a pressure suitable 
for the machines which arc to be driven. 
These rotating transformers, which require 
more care and attention than the static 
transformers used in the case previously 
mentioned, take the form of (a) motor genera- 
tors, or (6) rotary convertors. 

Where motor generators are employed and 
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a battery is available at the sab-station, the set 
is usually run up by means of the generator, 
which for the time being carries out the 
functions of a motor, and receives its energy 
from the battery through a suitable starting 
switch. The alternating- current end, having 
been brought up to speed, is synchronised with 
the incoming supply, and takes over the func- 
tion of driving the generator, which then sup- 
plies direct current to the low-tension busbars, 
from which the distribution takes place through 
the feeders equipped with the necessary direct- 
current, circuit- do sing device. 

When starting up rotary converters the 
method previously described may be employed. 
In addition to this, particularly where batteries 
are not available, and synchronising has to 
be avoided, the following two alternative 
methods are largely in use ; 

(a) Tap Starting , — The transformer is pro- 
vided with one or more tappings, and the rotary 

started up from the alter- 
nating - current side, by 
connecting it successively 
to the different tappings, 
and running it up as an 
induction motor, the field 
being disconnected at the 
time, and the brushes in 
the larger sets lifted off 
the commutator. It is 
also necessary to split up 
the field into sections, in 
view of the fact that the 
potential rise on the field 
circuit may be considerable 
at the moment of starting 
up ; this is usually done 
by a so-called field-splitting 
switch {Fig. 33). When 
the rotary has attained full 
speed on the tapping, the 
field circuit is connected to 
the terminals of the rotary, but arrangements 
have to be provided to ensure that the polarity 
is correct. If it is found (by means of a suit- 
able voltmeter) that this is not the case and 
the machine has “ come up ” incorrectly, the 
field is momentarily reversed by means of a 
double-throw field -breaking switch in order to 
cause it to slip a pole. This operation may 
have to be carried out several times in succes- 
sion before the object aimed at has been 
attained. After correct polarity has been 
established, the rotary is connected to the 
full voltage terminals of the transformer and 
paralleled with the direct-current busbars in 
the usual manner, whereupon the field circuit is 
adjusted so that the rotary takes its fair share 
of the load. 

(b) Pony Motor Starting . — This method of 
starting up a rotary converter consists in 
connecting the stator winding of a small 
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squirrel- cage motor, the rotor of which is 
mounted on an extension of the converter 
shaft in series with the main armature through 
the slip - rings. When the main switch is 
closed, the current passing through the stator 
winding of the auxiliary motor will start it 
up and bring the set up to speed and into 
synchronism with the supply, whereupon the 
direct-current field of the rotary converter is 
completed. The stator windings of the pony 
motor are then short circuited by means of 
switches, in order to avoid losses in these 
while running. 

Correct polarity is obtained" in the same 
way as when tap starting is employed. The 
remaining operations are the same as in the 
previous case. 

(iii.) Precautions against Flash Over . — When 
a sub-station is connected to a large source of 
power, further precautions have to be adopted 
to prevent damage to the rotary transformers. 
A sudden very heavy overload or a short 
circuit across an outgoing feeder places a 
strain on the rotary converter, which may 
cause the latter to “ flash over,” with conse- 
quent severe damage to itself. 

The ordinary circuit-breaking devices are 
not quick enough in action to prevent such 
an occurrence, and circuit breakers have had 
to be constructed which will open the circuit 
at a very much greater rate, and reduce the 
amount of current by inserting a suitable 
resistance. The time in which such a circuit 
breaker should operate must be less than the 
time taken for a commutator bar to move 
from one pole to another. This, in a fifty- 
cycle rotary converter, would be equal to *01 
of a second. Devices are on the market 
which will, in the time specified, insert a 
resistance in the rotary circuit, thereby limit- 
ing the current flowing from the same into 
the system. Under normal working conditions 
the resistance which is placed in series with 
the converter is short circuited by the switch 
in question, but on the occurrence of a rush 
of current the high-speed breaker opens, and 
the current is forced to take its path over the 
resistance. One or more devices of this nature 
may be installed in series with each other on 
the same converter in order effectively to 
deal with overloads of different magnitude. 
Such devices, with or without resistance, can 
also conveniently be used on the outgoing 
feeders. In rotary sub-stations supplying 
traction load the danger of heavy and un- 
expected overloads, short circuits, etc., is 
considerably enhanced by the fact that the 
negative pole is usually solidly connected to 
earth. The high-speed circuit breakers in 
these cases are arranged on the negative 
poles of the rotaries, but those on the out- 
going feeders are arranged oa the positive 
pole. 
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(iv.) Autoynatic Sub-stations , — Where the 
power requirements in a particular area 
fluctuate between considerable limits, as, 
for instance, in the case of a railway line with 
infrequent train service, a sub -station running 
all day on a low-load factor becomes an ex* 
pensive matter. Automatic sub-stations have, 
therefore, been developed, the function of 
which is to come into operation only when 
the energy demand requires this. 

In the early days these automatic stations 
took the form of what might more correctly 
be termed distant controlled stations — that is, 
the operation of connecting them to the high 
voltage supply, the operation of running up 
the rotary converters and paralleling with the 
direct- current busbars, was carried out from 
a distance, preferably from a large sub-station. 
Latterly the automatic devices in the sub- 
stations have been largely improved, and sub- 
stations are now in use in which the whole 
process of starting up the rotaries and parallel- 
ing them with the system is carried out auto- 
matically, and is governed by the demand on 
the direct-current system. When this demand 
falls the rotary converter is again automatically 
disconnected after a suitable time interval, 
which will allow of minor load fluctuations, 
as, for instance, the stopping and restarting 
of a train at a station in the immediate 
vicinity of the automatic sub-station. A 
number of sub-stations are therefore arranged 
at suitable intervals on a long-distance railway 
line, and when a train or trains run along this, 
the stations just in advance and just behind 
the load automatically come into operation, 
but as soon as the train has left the radius of 
supply of one of these, the latter is cut off 
and the next sub -station comes into ojjera- 
tion in its stead. By this means the amount 
of attendance is considerably reduced, and 
cheaper buildings may be put up for the 
machinery. The losses in the transmission 
line are also, in view of the fact that the power 
is transmitted on the high-voltage side, less 
than would be the case with the longer low- 
voltage direct-current feeders. 

§ (44) SwiTCHGEAE IN SUB-STATIONS. — It haS 
been previously intimated, in connection with 
the lay out of power station, that the choice 
of apparatus, the design, arrangement, etc., 
are largely governed by the power behind 
them. Tills also applies to sub-stations or 
subsidiary distributing centres. The stresses 
produced on the circuit- opening apparatus, 
connections, etc., under fault conditions will, 
however, be less severe, on account of the 
resistance of the line, and the reactance of 
the transformers, which are connected between 
it and tlio source of power. 

It follows that the automatic switches, 
connections, etc., are exposed to a less heavy 
duty, as the distance from the power station 


increases as well as the number of transformers 
interposed in series between these and the 
source of supply, so that at the far end the 
smallest type fuses may give satisfactory 
protection even in a scheme where large powers 
ai‘e concentrated at the source. 

Where sub-stations are linked together by 
ring-mains account has to be taken of these 
and due allowance made for power being 
supplied to the fault from the generating 
plant via other sub -stations, as well as through 
the feeder or feeders forming a direct connec- 
tion between the source of the power and the 
suh-station under consideration. 

If non-automatic switches are employed, i.e. 
switches which do not automatically interrupt 
on fault conditions, the rupturing stress placed 
on the circuit- opening devices may. be, com- 
paratively speaking, light, as the switches 
only have to interrupt the sustained short- 
circuit value of the generator or generators, 
or as much as the interposed feeders, trans- 
formers, etc., will allow to flow into the fault ; 
hut when these switches are fitted with auto- 
matic interrupting devices they may have to 
interrupt a much larger current. 

The momentary short-circuit current of the 
generator, as has been shown, may obtain an 
instantaneous value of twenty to thirty times 
normal, which, however, quickly reduces to 
the sustained short - circuit value of the 
generator, i.e. the current which would he 
produced if the generator terminals were 
short-circuited and the generator run up fully 
excited. The magnitude of the momentary 
and the sustained short-circuit values and the 
time in which the latter is reached vary with 
the design of the alternator. It is fairly 
common practice, where only rough figures are 
required, to assume the momentary or peak 
value of a turbo -alternator as fifteen times 
normal and the sustained value as 2-5 times 
normal, and to assume that this latter value 
is reached in five or six cycles. In older slow- 
speed generators, driven by reciprocating sets, 
the corresponding values would be about ten 
for the peak current, three to five times normal 
for the sustained value, and the 'time interval 
twelve cycles. 

The circuit breaker requires time to come 
into operation from the moment it receives 
its impulse until it finally interrupts the 
circuit, and this time interval depends on 
the method of moving the parts, weight and 
acceleration of these, number of breaks in 
series, methods of extinguishing the arc, etc. 
Also the time taken by the relays which trans- 
mit the impulse, and cause the auxiliary 
current source which carries out the open- 
ing operation to be closed, very materially 
affects the total time taken to interrupt the 
circuit. 

The. addition of time-limit devices further 
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affects the time of opening circuit, particularly 
if these devices are of the constant time-limit 
pattern. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
automatic circuit breaker may be called upon 
to interrupt at any point between the maxi- 
mum and the sustained short-circuit values, 
but it has to be borne in mind that even if 
the delay caused by the time limits and the 
time element of relays normally ensures 
interruption of the circuit at or near the 
sustained short-circuit value of the plant, it 
is nevertheless possible that under certain 
conditions — for instance, when the fault 
develops gradually and at a rate that it 
reaches its peak value at the moment when I 
the contacts begin to part— the interruption 
of the circuit may place an exceptionally 
heavy strain on the circuit breaker 

A further very severe condition arises when 
a circuit breaker is closed on a feeder which 
has previously been short - circuited. The 
direction of movement of the contact-making 
parts has in that case to be suddenly reversed 
at the moment of making circuit, and since 
the reversal of the movement takes time, 
and the current will be at its peak, the stress 
is considerable. 

Let us take, as an example, the case of a 
sub-station fed from a 100,000 kw. power 
station by a 5000 kw. feeder, which supplies 
a 6000 kw. transformer. If we assume the 
reactance of the line to be 3 per cent and the 
reactance of the transformer 6 cent, we 
obtain a total reactance of 9 per cent, i.t, the 


feeder switch on the “ off ” side of the power 
transformer will be called upon to deal with 
a current, the value of which corresponds to 


6000 X 100 

9 


= 45,000 k.v.a. 


It will he noted that this value is well 
within the capabilities of the assumed generat- 
ing plant, and could be supplied by it for a 
considerable time. Had we assumed a source 
of supply which could not maintain 45,000 
k.v.a. the stress on the switches would he 
smaller, i.e. the figure in q[uestion could he 
reduced to the values the generating plant 
could supply. On the other hand, if the 
feeders and transformers were duplicated, the 
short circuit k.v.a. would he twice the above 
figure, or 90 per cent of the full-load output 
of the generating plant in question. 

K. A. R. B. 


SwiTOHi^jTG Operatioii^s, Treoatttions in 
OARRY iNa OUT. See “ Switchgear,” § (41). 

Syncheonising of Altebnators. See 
“ Switchgear,” § (23). 

Synchroscope : instrument for indicating 
the attainment of the correct conditions 
for the paralleling of alternators. See 
“ Switchgear,” § (24) ; “ Alternating 

Current Instruments,” § (48). 

Weston : a combination of a dynamometer 
synchroscope with a synchronising lamp. 
See “Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§ (50). 


T 


Tangent G-alvanometer, use of, for absolute 1 
measurement of current. See “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (25), ' 

TELEGRAPH, THE ELECTRIC 

§ (1) Historical. — The electric telegraph (tele- 
graph from TT/Xe, “ distant,” and ypdtpcOf “ to 
write ”) may be defined as a combination of 
apparatus by means of which intelligence may 
be communicated to a distance by the agency 
of an electric current flowing along an insulated 
wire. 

The earliest known attempts at the trans- 
mission of electricity to a distance were made 
by Grey in 1727 and Dufay in 1733 with a 
view to ascertaining the maximum, distance 
to which electrical manifestations could he 
observed in an insulated wire. The discovery 
of the Leyden jar in 1746 gave an impetus 
to such experiments, and in 1747 Dr. Watson 
in England succeeded in discharging a Leyden 
jar through nearly two miles of iron wire 
supported by wooden poles. Eranklin in 


1748 conducted similar experiments in America, 
but, like Ms predecessors, he does not appear 
to have entertained the idea of transmitting 
signals for practical purposes. There is no 
doubt, however, that the results obtained by 
these investigators subsequently suggested 
the possibility of controlling one or other of 
the phenomena of electricity for the purpose 
of telegraphy. 

Charles Morrison in a letter to the editor of 
the Scots Magazine^ in 1753, was the first to 
publish the idea of an electric telegraph. 
The letter described in detail a system of 
electrically selecting at a distance any desired 
character. A separate insulated wire was to 
be used for each character, and for the opera- 
tion of the system the particular wires allocated 
to the letters forming the word to be signalled 
were to be charged electrically hy means of a 
frictional machine. At the receiving station 
pieces of paper inscribed with the various 
characters were to be placed in proximity 
to the ends of the corresponding wires. 
Morrison suggested that the pieces of paper 
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under the charged wires would be attracted 
and thereby indicate to the receiving operator 
the word transmitted. The letter contained 
other ingenious suggestions, relating to the 
insulation of the wires and reading signals by 
sound of bells. As a tribute to Morrison’s 
foresight it should be mentioned that these 
suggestions, in modified forms, were years 
afterwards brought into practical use. 

The first attempt at a practical electric 
telegraph was made by Lesage at Geneva in 
1774, and was almost identical with that 
suggested by Morrison. The letters signalled 
were indicated at the receiving end, however, 
by the divergences of pith-ball electroscopes, 
one of which was connected to each line wire. 
Lomond experimented with a similar system 
in Prance in 1787 and introduced the import- 
ant feature of using one line wire only, by 
adopting a preconcerted code of signals in 
which a certain number of successive diver- 
gences of a pith-ball electroscope were fixed 
upon for each character. 

Reusser (1794), Cavallo (1795), and Lon 
Silva (1798) each suggested systems in which 
the signals were to be identified at the receiving 
end by means of electric spark discharges 
across parts of a broken conductor. 

All of the foregoing systems were useless 
from a commercial point of view, owing to 
the inherent difficulties in using the high 
potential frictional electricity for such a 
purpose. In spite of this, however, Mr. 
Ronalds of Hammersmith recurred to its use 
in a telegraph system invented by him in 
1816. His method was similar to that of 
Lomond’s, but by using in conjunction with 
a pith-ball electroscope, rotating discs moving 
isoohronously at each end, for exposing the 
characters successively, signalling could be 
effected much more rapidly. 

A great step forward in the history of the 
electric telegraph was the discovery of the 
Voltaic battery in 1800 by Volta. It was not 
apphed to telegraphy until 1807, when Sommer- 
ing of Munich invented a system based upon 
the principle of the decomposition of water 
by the voltaic current. Thirty-five line wires 
were required, and at the receiving station 
each wire terminated in a gold pin arranged 
in a glass trough containing water. Two 
wires were used for each character, one for 
the outgoing and the other for the return 
path of the current. Each pin represented 
a certain character, and, when the system 
was being operated, the particular pin from 
which hydrogen gas was being evolved in- 
dicated the letter signalled. Schweigger of 
Halle suggested a number of improvements 
to Sommering’s system, one in particular 
being a method of attracting the attention 
of the operator at the distant station by 
firing, by means of the current, a pistol 


charged with a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

In 1820, Oersted of Copenhagen made the 
important discovery that a magnetised needle 
could be deflected by a current of electricity. 
This led to Schweigger’s invention of the 
Multiplier, which consisted essentially of a 
magnetic needle suspended within a vertical 
coil of wire, and forms the basis of a large 
number of modern telegraph instruments. 

Immediately following the publication of 
Oersted’s discovery. Ampere investigated the 
laws of electromagnetism, and as a result 
proposed to employ magnetic needles and coils 
for the reception of signals. He made the 
vital mistake, from a practical point of view, 
of using a separate line wire for each character, 
otherwise his system might have been brought 
into extensive use. 

Baron Schilling in 1832 exhibited a tele- 
graph system similar in principle to that pro- 
posed by Ampere, but requiring fewer line 
wires. The latter desideratum was attained 
by using a signalling code based upon the 
separate deflections of a magnetic needle to 
the right and left efiected by reversing the 
direction of the current through a coil en- 
compassing the needle. 

Gauss and Weber in 1833 adopted a code 
similar to that of Schilling, but employed 
the movements of a suspended bar magnet 
as signals. A mirror was attached to the 
suspension wire, and the indications were 
observed through a telescope placed about 
12 feet away. They also utilised Faraday’s 
discovery (1831) of electromagnetic induction 
for the production of the signalling currents. 
Steinheil of Munich brought the Gauss and 
Weber system to a high state of perfection, 
and incidentally discovered during his experi- 
ments that the earth could be used instead 
of a return wire. He used two magnetic 
needles for the reception of signals, one of 
which responded to positive currents and the 
other to negative currents, and invented a 
convenient telegraphic code in which the letters 
of the alphabet were represented by combina- 
tions of the movements of the two needles. 
Steinheil constructed a variety of receiving 
instruments, arranging for the messages to be 
received in the following ways : (a) in a code 
of dots on a paper slip moved at a uniform 
rate by clockwork ; (6) acoustically, by caus- 
ing the needles to strike bells ; (c) visually, 
by observing the motions of the needles by eye. 
A groat deal of credit is due to Steinheil for 
the successful development of the electric 
telegraph ; his many inventions have had a 
groat influence ujjon the labours of subse- 
quent inventors. 

The invention of the electromagnet in 1826 
by Mr. Sturgeon ^ of London ranks as a very 
^ See Fleming, Fifti/ Tears of Electricity. 
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important step in the history of the electric 
telegraph, yet it was not utilised for the pur- 
pose until many years after the p>ublication 
of its invention. At the present day it forms 
the essential part of the receiving apparatus 
of nearly all telegraph systems. 

The partnership of Wheatstone and Cooke 
began in 1835 and resulted in the invention 
of the first practical electric telegraph. This 
was a five-needle telegraph req^ulring six 
line wires and using a very ingenious method 
of indicating the letters signalled. It was 
arranged that for each signal two of the five 
needles should converge and point out the 
letter corresponding, on a dial. A great 
novelty that was introduced was the employ- 
ment of an electromagnet at the receiving 
station to work an alarm. The system was 
tried on the London and Birmingham and Great 
Western Railway lines, hut was abandoned 
ultimately after an extensive trial owing to 
the prohibitive cost of the provision and 
maintenance of six line wires. This system 
was succeeded by a double-needle telegraph 
which required two line wires only, and this 
in turn gave way later to the single-needle 
system which is still in use on some of the less 
important circuits in this country. 

The various electric telegraph systems that 
had been tried up to the time of the Wheat- 
stone and Cooke partnership were of more 
scientific interest than practical utility. The 
successful demonstrations with the systems 
designed by these inventors settled conclusively 
any doubt that had been entertained of the 
practicability of utilising the electric telegraph 
for commercial purposes, and from thence 
onward the progress of the art was very rapid. 

Professor Morse of America exhibited his 
practical telegraph in 1837 and was the first to 
make use of an electromagnet for the reception 
of signals. In his original instrument the 
electromagnet worked a movable armature 
carrying a pencil which traced, in a pre- 
arranged code, signals on a moving paper 
band. In 1844 Morse effected a number of 
improvements and for the first time used the 
now familiar “ dot and dash ” code, arranging 
for the signals to be embossed on the paper 
hand instead of traced in pencil. At the 
present day the system founded by Morse 
forms the backbone of all telegraphic organisa- 
tions. 

Edward Davy in 1838 published a method 
of recording signals chemically on a band of 
prepared paper. Bain patented a similar 
system in 1846, using a paper band saturated 
with a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium 
and ammonium nitrate ; the passage of a 
current through a steel style pressing on the 
paper decomposed the solution, depositing 
Prussian blue and recording the signals by 
long or short blue marks according to the 


duration of the current. A system known as 
the Telepost, based upon the above principle, 
survives at the present day. 

Wheatstone invented his first alphabetical 
dial instrument in 1840. In this the signals 
at the receiving station were given by a pointer 
pivoted at the centre of a dial around the peri- 
phery of which were arranged the various 
characters. The transmitting apparatus was 
designed to send out a certain number of 
current impulses for each character, and the 
passage of these impulses through an electro- 
magnet at the receiving station caused the 
pointer to be moved step by step round the 
dial to the required character. 

The foregoing is a brief survey of the history 
of the electric telegraph up to the time when 
its commercial utility was firmly established. 
Space will not permit of the enumeration of the 
large number of subsequent improvements. 
An outstanding invention was that of the 
Wheatstone automatic system in 1858 ; it is 
still extensively used, in a modified form, and 
will be described later. The possibility of 
economising in the use of telegraph lines by 
increasing their message- carrying capacity led 
to the invention of Duplex telegraphy (see 
article “ Telegraphy, Duplex ”) by Gintl in 1853. 
Quadruplex telegraphy (see article “ Tele- 
graphy, Quadruplex”) was independently in- 
vented by Heaviside in 1873 and Edison in 
1874. Multiplex telegraphy (see article “ Tele- 
graphy, Multiplex”) was suggested in 1852 
by Farmer, and was afterwards considerably 
developed by Meyer (1873), Baudot (1881), 
and Delany (1884). 

The latest developments in telegraphy have 
been in the direction of high - speed type- 
printing systems. The most important of 
these are described in the article “ Telegraphs, 
Type Printing.” 

§ (2) Peesent-day Telegeaph Systems. — 
All electric telegraph systems consist essentially 
of four parts : 

(i.) A Battery or Dynam,o for generating 
electricity at one end. In this country 
batteries are exclusively used, generally made 
up of a form of Leclanch6 cell at small offices 
and secondary cells at large offices. 

(ii.) The Transmitting Apparatus by means 
of which the battery is applied to the line for 
sending the signalling currents. 

(iii.) The Line along which the signalling 
currents may flow and which may consist 
of open wire supported on insulators attached 
to wooden poles, or of underground cable, 
with either an earth or a metallic return. 

(iv.) The Receiving Apparatus, which is 
actuated by the incoming signalling currents 
and which gives a particular kind of signal, 
transient or permanent, audible or visual, 
according to the construction of the apparatus 
adopted. 
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In modem telegraph systems, the separate 
letters of which a word is composed are tranS' 
mitted according to a prearranged code of 
signals. There are two principal codes in use 
in practice, known respectively as the Morse 
code and the Five-unit code. The latter is 
used exclusively for Type-printing systems (see 
article “ Telegraphs, Type Printing ”), while 
the former is used as a necessary adjunct to 
all systems. 

The Morse code is made up of two elementary 
signals which are distinguished from each 
other by their duration. One signal called a 
“ dot ” is taken as the unit ; the other signal, 
which is called a “ dash,” is three times as 
long. Each letter of the alphabet is indicated 
by a particular combination of “ dots ” and 
“ dashes ” as shown in Fig. 1, which represents 



Fig. 1. 


the International Morse Code. The spaces 
between the elements forming a letter are 
each equal in length to one dot, while the space 
between the letters of a word is equal to three 
dots, and that between two words is equal to 
five dots. 

The Morse code as used in America differs 
in many respects from the International code, 
the spacing intervals between the elements 
forming certain letters being of different 
lengths ; and more than four elements are 
used to form some of the letters. 

Modern telegraph systems may be broadly 
classified as follows : 

(a) Systems using the Morse Code. 

(h) Type-printing Systems (see article “Tele- 
graphs, Type Printing ”). 

(c) Writing Systems (see article “Tele- 
graphs, Writing”). 


The most important developments of the 
first class will be treated in this article, the 
other two classes being dealt with in separate 
articles as indicated. 

§ (3) Systems using the Mokse Code. — 
In the simplest Morse telegraph system the 
battery is connected to the line for a period of 
time represented by a dot or dash by means 
of a Morse key. This, which is sometimes 
known as a single current key, is shown in Fig. 
2, and consists of a brass lever A, pivoted near 



Fig. 2. 


its centre at B. The up and down movement 
of the lever is limited by the contact stops 
0 and T>. In the position of rest, the adjust- 
able spring E bolds the lever in contact with 
the back stop D to which the receiving 
apparatus is connected. One pole of the 
signalling battery is connected to the front 
stop C, and the line is joined to the lever A. 
The knob F is grasped by the fingers and, when 
depressed, causes the lever A to make contact 
with the stop C 
and the battery 
is thereby con- 
nected to the 
line. 

For receiving 
the signals a 
Morse Sounder, 
shown in eleva- 
tion and plan 
in Fig. 3, is 
used. It con- 
sists essentially 
of an electro- 
magnet AA 
wound with two 
bobbins joined 
in series, the 
ends of the 
windings being 
connected to the terminals T, T. The brass 
bell-crank lever K is pivoted between two 
screws E, E and is held normally, against the 
adjustable stop screw C, by a spring S. The 
tension of this spring can be regulated by the 
screw F. B is a soft iron armature fixed to 
the lever K transversely so as to lie just above 
the cores of the electromagnet. When a current 
passes through the coils, the cores of the electro- 
magnet become magnetised, the armature is 
sharply attracted and the lever K pulled down. 
The latter, when its stop screw D strikes the 
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bridge piece G, gives a very distinct sound. 
When the current ceases, the spring S causes 
the lever to rise, drawing the armature away 
from the electromagnet. The impact of the 
lever against the upper stop 0 gives rise to 
another sharp sound. The time interval be> 
tween these sounds depends upon the duration 
of the current flowing in the electromagnet; 
a short interval representing a “ dot,” and a 
long interval a “ dash.” With this instru- 
ment, therefore, the incoming signals are read 
by sound; considerable practice is required 
by operators, however, before they be- 
come efficient in distinguishing between the 
signals. 

The manner in which the Morse key and 
sounder are joined up in a circuit is shown 
in JFig, 4, which represents a complete direct 
sounder circuit between two telegraph stations. 
In any telegraph circuit one terminal station 
(usually the more important station) is 
termed the “ up ” station and the other the 
“down” station. The line leading from 



an “ up ” to a “ down ” station is called the 
“ down ” line, whilst the line leading from 
a “ down ” to an “ up ” station is called the 
“ up ” line. Intermediate offices on a circuit 
are “ down ” stations with respect to the “ up ” 
station and “ up ” stations with respect to the 
“ down ” station. An “ up ” station always 
connects the positive pole of the battery to line 
when signalling. In Fig. 4 the key at the up 
station is shown depressed, and the path taken 
by the current is indicated by the arrows. A 
galvanometer is introduced into the circuit at 
each station in order that the sending operator 
may be able to see that his signals are passing 
to the line. The type used is known as a 
single current galvanometer and is represented 
in Fig. 5. The coils are wound upon two 
bobbins and encompass a pivoted needle which 
is magnetised inductively by permanent 
magnets. The construction of the latest 
type of instrument is due to Spagnoletti, who 
made the needle of soft iron and in two parts 
as shown, separated magnetically from each 
other by a thin layer of spelter. The axle 
on which they are mounted is also in two parts, 
the front part being an extension of the lower 
half of the needle, and the back part an 


extension of the upper half. Two permanent 
magnets of horseshoe form are used, mounted 
as shown with their like poles adjacent. A 
non-magnetic pointer is fixed at the end of the 
axle carrying the needle, and moves over a dial. 
Two terminals project horizontally at the back 
of the instrument, and the pointer is deflected 
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to the right or left according to the direction 
of the current passing through the coils. 

Instead of using a sounder, which gives 
transient signals only, the Morse ink-writer 
may be used, which gives a permanent record 
of the incoming signals in ink on a paper slip, 
so that they may be interpreted at leisure. 
The principle of the Morse inker is shown in 
Fig. 6. It consists of an electromagnet E, 
with an armature A. The latter, when 
attracted by the electromagnet, brings a small 
disc which revolves in an ink trough, into 
contact with a paper band moved forward at 
a uniform rate by clockwork. Long and short 



ink marks, corresponding to dashes and dots, 
are in this way made upon the paper according 
to the duration of the contact of the ink wheel. 
The instrument is connected in a circuit in 
exactly the same way as the sounder. 

The type of circuit described is called 
“ open ” or “ intermittent,” because a current 
flows in it only during the time that a signalling 
key is depressed. There is another method 
of direct working, known as the “ closed 
circuit” or “continuous current” system, 
which is extensively used in America. In this 
the connections are so arranged that a current 
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flows throiagli the circuit normally. Signalling 
is effected by breaking and making the circuit 
again by means of a key. It is claimed as 
advantages for this method of working that 
any disconnection, in the line is at once evident 
to all stations and that a battery is not required 
at every station. On the other hand, the 
batteries are more quickly exhausted than 
with the “ open ” circuit method, and the 
long continuance of the current in one direction 
tends to increase the effect of residual magnet- 
ism in the cores of the receiving electromagnets. 

§ (4) The Single -needle System.— In this 
system a code of signals based upon the Morse 
code is used ; the dots and dashes, however, 
do not differ in length, but are distinguished 
from each other by the direction of the 
deflection of a magnetic needle, a deflection 
to the left representing a dot, and a deflection 
to the right a dash. 

Tor the reception of signals a galvanometer 
similar to the single-current galvanometer is 
used. The reversals of current required when 
signalling are effected by means of a commu- 
tator which consists of two tapper keys. 
Each key is of wood and has a metallic 
extension at the back end which moves 
between two contacts. Fixed to each wooden 
key in front of the bearing is a contact screw 
which makes connection with the negative 
pole of the battery when the key is depressed. 
The commutator has six terminals, and the 
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Fig. 7. 

Internal connections made by the keys in 
various positions are given in Fig. 7. 

The connections of a circuit are shown in 
Fig. 8, in which the left-hand tapper at the 
up station is assumed to be depressed. This 
corresponds to sending a dot, and the direction 
and path of the current is shown by the 
arrows. If the right-hand tapper at the up 
station is depressed, as is required for sending 
a dash, the positive pole is put to earth and 
the negative polo of the battery to line, thus 
the direction of the current is reversed. 

The galvanometer coils are each wound to a 
resistance of 200 ohms, and a current of 15 to 
20 milliamperes is required for satisfactory 
working. 

The needle of the galvanometer is sometimes 
transformed from visual to sound reading hy 
arranging for the needle to strike pieces of 
tin shaped to give out two differing sounds 


according to the direction of deflection. A 
specially constructed dial, known as Neale’s 
acoustic dial, is sometimes used where a louder 
sound is required. 

The single - needle system has long since 
been relegated to unimportant circuits and is 
being rapidly replaced by the Morse sounder. 
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§ (5) Relays. — In the case of long lines of 
high resistance and low insulation it would 
be impossible to get enough current through 
the line to cause the sounder at the distant 
station to give out audible signals unless an 
inconveniently large battery power was used. 
The latter is not desirable for practical reasons, 
and it therefore becomes necessary to introduce 
a sensitive form of receiving apparatus, which 
by making and breaking an electric contact 
will work the sounder from a small local 
battery. Such a piece of receiving apparatus 
is termed a relay^ and consists of a specially 
designed electromagnet having a very light 
and finely set armature, which, although 
unable to give audible signals, is capable of 
moving sufficiently to make and break a 
circuit. 

The relays used in telegraphy may be 
divided into two classes : 

(i.) Polarised Relays^ in which the direction 
of movement of the armature is dejiendent 
upon the direction of the current through the 
electromagnet. 

(ii.) N on - 'polarised Belaya ^ in which the 
direction of movement of the armature is 
independent of the direction of the current 
through the electromagnet. 

The fundamental differences between the 
two types will be understood from the following 
descriptions of the standard instruments used 
by the British Post Office. 

(i.) Polarised Relay , — This type of relay is 
shown in Fig. 9. It consists of two electro- 
magnets A and B, each wound with two 
separate coils of equal resistance and having 
the same number of turns. The ends of the 
coils are led as shown to four external terminals 
lettered U, (^, D, Two soft-iron arma- 

tures, ns and n'a\ are fixed to the vertical 
spindle L, and are magnetised inductively 
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"by means of the powerful permanent magnet 
P, To the upper end of the spindle is fixed 
a German silver 
tongue T, tipped 
with platinum, 
and capable of mov- 
ing between two 
contact screws S and 
M. The latter are 
insulated from each 
other and are 
mounted in such a 
manner that they 
can be moved to- 
gether, for adjust- 
ment purposes, by 
means of a regulating 
screw (not shown) . 
These contact screws 
are also separately 
adjustable, so that 
the play of the 
tongue may be varied 
to suit requirements. 

A current flowing through a coil from U to D (or 
(jl) produces polarity, as shown in the 

electromagnets. The soft-iron armatures are 
therefore caused to move in such a direction 
as to bring the tongue T to the contact screw M 
(marking contact). If the current is reversed 
the polarity of the electromagnets is reversed 
and the soft -iron armatures move in the 
opposite direction so as to bring the tongue 
T to the spacing contact screw S. The 
relay coils may be joined in series or in parallel 
by suitably connecting the terminals by means 
of brass straps. Each coil is wound to a 
resistance of 100 ohms. This type of relay i 
will respond to a current of one-half milli- 
ampere, but a working current of 15 to 20 
milliamperes is usually adopted. 

(ii.) N on-polarised Belay. — This form, al- 
though somewhat similar in appearance to 
the polarised relay, differs from it in a number 
of important details. It has no permanent 
magnet and each soft-iron armature is made 
in two parts brazed together by spelter in 
order to prevent the electromagnet cores 
forming with them a closed magnetic circuit. 
The movement of the tongue is controlled 
by an adjustable spiral spring, and is normally 
held against one of the contacts. The pole- 
pieces (PP) of the cores and the armatures 
are shaped and arranged as shown in Big. 10. 
The passage of a current of a certain strength 
through the coils in either direction causes 
the armatures to be attracted to the pole-pieces, 
and the tongue is moved to the opposite 
contact against the tension of the spring. 

The connections of a single -current circuit 
in which relays are used is shown in lig, 11. 
The key at the up station is represented 


depressed and the path of the current is 
indicated by the arrows. At the down 
station the current passes throiigh the relay 
in the direction (I^ to D, so that the tongue 
will move to the marking contact, closing the 
local circuit and operating the sounder. If 
polarised relays are used the relay tongues 



must he given a fairly strong spacing bias, 
so that they will return smartly to the spacing 
contact and thus break the local circuit when 
the current ceases. 

The resistance of the sounder coils used 
in the local circuit is 21 ohms shunted by 
420 ohms, making a joint resistance of 20 ohms. 
The function of the shunt coil is to provide a 
path for the currents induced in the sounder 
coils when the local circuit is broken, and thus 



Earth Earth 

FlU. 11. 

prevent spatking at the relay contacts, which 
would in time corrode them and cause imper- 
fect signals. With universal batteries (see 
article “ Telegraphy, Universal Battery Sys- 
tem”) the sounder coils are wound to a resist- 
ance of lOOO ohms shunted by 9000 ohms, 
thus giving a joint resistance of 900 ohms. 

§ (6) The Botjble-plate Sotodee. — This 
instrument is used where the sound emitted 
by single-needle instruments with sounding 
pieces cannot be heard distinctly above the 
noise of a large instrument-room. The louder 
sound is attained by using two electromagnets, 
the armatures of which are each fitted with a 
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brass knob. These knobs strike on a brass 
and steel plate respectively giving out different 
tones, one representing a “ dot ” and the other 
a “ dash ” of the Morse code. The two 
sounders are controlled by a polarised relay, 
whose tongue is fitted with two adjustable 
spiral springs so as to keep it central between 
the contact stops, without touching either, 
when no current passes through the relay. A 
current flowing from U to D through the relay 
causes the tongue to move to the marking 
contact and to actuate the dash sounder by 
means of a local battery. A current in the 
reverse direction through the relay operates 
the dot sounder. The same type of com- 
mutator as used with the single-needle instru- 
ments is employed for signalling, but is con- 
nected in a slightly different manner as shown 
in Fig, 12, in which the up station is shown 



Pig. 12. 

sending a “ dot,” i.e. with the left-hand key 
depressed. 

I (7) Double-current Working. — In the 
single-current Morse system already described 
it was pointed out that the tongue of the relay 
is given a bias in order to ensure that the 
local circuit will be broken when the signalling 
current ceases. On long lines, this bias, 
combined with the retarding effects of the 
electrostatic capacity, causes a great reduction 
in the speed of working, and in order to signal 
at a fair rate of speed it is necessary to employ 
the double- current system of working. This 
system arranges for a reverse current to be 
sent to line during the intervals between the 
“ marking ” currents ; the use of this reverse 
or “ spacing ” current not only tends to wipe 
out quickly the lingering effects of the previous 
marking current, but also allows the relay 
tongue to 1)6 set neutral, which is its most 
sensitive adjustment. These advantages en- 
able a greater length of circuit to be worked 
at a given speed with a double current set 
than with single current apparatus under the 
same conditions. The system is described 


more fully in the article Telegraphy, Double 
Current System.” 

§ (8) Multiple Telegraphy. — The average 
speed of an operator on a key-worked circuit 
rarely exceeds thirty words per minute, which 
is equivalent to about 60 average messages per 
hour. The number of messages that can be 
sent between tAVo stations in a given time 
is therefore limited, unless additional circuits 
can be provided. This latter is not an 
economical proposition, and as an alternative, 
telegraph inventors have devised methods of 
multiple telegraphy by means of which the 
message - carrying capacity of key - worked 
circuits may be increased. The various 
systems that are used in practice to achieve 
this object are as follows : 

(i.) Duplex working which provides for the 
simultaneous transmission of two messages, 
one from each end of a single wire (see article 
“ Telegraphy, Duplex ”). 

(ii.) Diplex working, which provides for the 
simultaneous transmission of two messages in 
the same direction over a single wire (see 
article “ Telegraphy, Quadruplex ”). 

(iii.) Quadruplex working, which provides 
for the simultaneous transmission of four 
messages, two from each end of a single wire 
(see article “ Telegraphy, Quadruplex ”). 

(iv.) Multiplex working, in which the use of 
the line is given exclusively to a number of 
operators in succession for short recurring 
periods of time (see article “Telegraphy, 
Multiplex ”). With methods (i.) and (ii.) a 
total of about 120 average messages could he 
transmitted in one hour between two terminal 
stations connected by a single line. With 
method (iii.) a total of about 240 messages 
could be dealt with in one hour, whilst with 
method (iv.) a total of 120 to 800 messages 
per hour according to the number of operators 
employed and channels available. 

§ (9) The Wheatstone Automatio System. 
— As already pointed out, the average speed of 
an operator on a key-worked circuit is about 
30 words per minute. To work at a speed 
much in excess of this entails a great strain 
on the ojmrator ; he becomes tired, mistakes 
are made, and time is therefore lost in making 
corrections. It was early recognised that a 
mechanical method of transmission would he 
necessary if the traffic-carrying capacity of a 
circuit was to he increased by increasing the 
speed of signalling. 

An effective method of doing this was 
devised by Wheatstone in his automatic 
system, in which the Morse key was replaced 
by a machine capable of sending Morse signals 
at a maximum speed of 600 words per minute, 
the signals at the receiving end being recorded 
in ink on a paper ribbon. The dot and dashes 
forming the letters composing the words of 
the message to he transmitted were represented 

3 » 
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by holcB punched in a paper slip which in By working two perforators from one set of 
passing tlirough the transmitter determined three keys, as is the usual practice, eight slips 
the «igiials sent out by it. may be perforated simultaneously by one 

A Wheatstone automatic set consists of operator, 
three special instruments, namely: The latest development for the pn^paration 

(l) a perforator by means of which holes of the slips consists in using key boa, rd p('r- 
are punched in a paper slip to represent Morse forators. With these inatrumentH''an oiierator 
signals, merely depresses the keys of a keyboard 

^ (m) A transmitter which sends out the which is similar to that of a typewriter, 

signals to line in aocordance with the holes The operation of a single key seh^id-s, t-lirongh 

punched in the paper a combined mechanical and elee.tricad arrangiN 

ment, the appropriate set of puuclics and fori'cs 
(iii.) A receiver which them through the slip. It will hi^ readily 

^ ^ j records the incoming understood that the use of siudi instruments 

p/atM dot and dash signals increases enormously the speed of jin^iiaring 

in the Morse code on the slips and reduces the labour of operation 

@ ® © ribbon. to a minimum. The Qell and Kk‘ins(!hmidt 

In addition to the perforators are the most extensively uHt‘d 

Fia. 13. above, key-worked types for Wheatstone purposes. 

Morse apparatus is re- Figr, 14 shows a portion of a slip perforated 
quired for speaking purposes, so that corrections to represent the word “Telegraphy.” 
and acknowledgments may be interchanged. The arrangement of the electrical mech- 
The plan of the per- 
forator is shown in Figr. 

13. It contains five 
steel punches, which are 

operated by purely 

mechanical means to T E L E G R A P H "y 



punch the groups of 

holes corresponding to 

the signals to he transmitted in a slip of 

oiled paper. A, B, and 0 represent the heads 

of three plungers which the operator strikes 

with mbbor-tipped mallets. When plunger 

A is struck, perforations representing a dot, 

viz, ^ are punched in the slip. The operation 

of B causes the centre or feed-hole only to be 
punched, viz. o, which is equivalent to a 


space. The depression of 0 punches in 
the slip and represents a dash. The centre 


holes servo as a means for propelling the 
pa])or by star-wheels through the perforator 


and transmitter. When the perforated slip 
is passing through the transmitter, the holes 


above the centre line determine the commence- 


ment of the marking currents and those below 
dotormino their termination. 


Where the amount of perforating is consider- 
able, compressed air is sometimes used for 
actuating the plungers in order to reduce the 
labour required to punch a number of slips. 
The arrangement adopted consists of three 
small cylinders, one for each plunger, contain- 
ing pistons controlled by valves which are 
worked by three pianoforte keys. The 
depression of a key opens one of the valves 
and admits air to the corresponding cylinder, 
thereby driving down the piston which 
strikes the perforator plunger placed immedi- 
ately underneath. In this manner as many 
as four slips may be perforated simultaneously. 


Fio. 14. 

anism of the transmitter is shown in Figf, 16. 
The perforated slip is drawn through the 
instrument by means of the star-wheel W, 
which gears with the centre row of holes 
and is driven by the transmitter mechanism. 
DU is a compound lever consisting of two 
parts, I) and U, insulated from each other 



Ifne Baiitry 

Fia. 16. 


and connected respectively to line and c'arlh 
at an up station. 1110 four <'onta<d< Hcrc-ws, 
1, 2, 3, and 4, between which tlu' eompeumd 
lever moves, are connected to th(‘ lim^ baltcuy 
as shown. Their adjustments arc* such that 
when D is in contact with .3, U is in contact 
with 2, and when 1) moves ovea* to 4, U 
moves to 1, so that alternating marking and 
spacing currents are sent to Iin<^ wlum iho 
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lever oscillates. The steel roller J, fitted at 
the end of a flat spring, exerts pressure against 
the upper end of the compound lever and thus 
ensures its quick action. R is a rocking lever, 
pivoted at its centre and actuated by the 
mechanism of the instrument. Pixed to this 
lever are two projecting pins, P and The 
bell - crank levers L and L', which control 
the movements of the compound lever through 
the rods H and H', are normally held against 
the pins P and P' by the spiral springs X. 
and Y. To the ends of the bell-crank levers 
are attached the vertical rods S and M, placed 
one on each side of the star-wheel. When 
the transmitter is running without slip the 
rocking lever R oscillates ; the rods S and M 
are free to move up and down, and as a 
consequence the bell -crank le'vers L and 1/ 
follow the up and down movements of the 
pins P and P'. The motion is communicated 
to the compound lever by the rods H and H', 
and reversals of current are sent to line. The 
insertion of imperforated slip in the transmitter 
presses down the rods S and M, which then hold 
the levers L and U in such positions that they 
are not actuated by the pins P and P'. The 
compound lever DU, as a consequence, does 
not move, resulting in a permanent current 
being sent to line. If a prepared slip is passed 
through the transmitter, the perforations 
determine the upward movements of the rods 
S and M. When M passes through a hole in 
the slip, above the centre line, the lever L' 
is free to rise and the rod H' moves the top 
of the compound lever to the right so that a 
marking current is sent to line via contact 3. 
The duration of this marking current depends 
upon the position of the succeeding perforation 
below the centre line ; if it is directly opposite, 
as for a dot, then on the reverse movement 
of the rocking lever R, M will be withdrawn 
and after one oscillation of R, S will be free 
to rise and L will cause the rod H to push 
the lever DU to the opposite contacts so that 
the marking current will be terminated and a 
spacing current sent to lino. If, however, 
the succeeding hole below the centre line is 
not opposite, as for a dash, the marking 
current is kept on until S is free to rise, 
which in this case occurs after three oscil- 
lations of R, a length of time equivalent 
to that of three dots. This is the standard 
length of a dash, so that the instrument 
automatically sends accurate Morse signals to 
the line. 

The power required to drive the transmitter 
mechanism is often provided by the gradual 
descent of a heavy weight acting through 
a train of wheels. Sometimes clockwork is 
used, but the latest practice is to employ a 
small electric mf)tor. 

The instrument is provided with a lever for 
varying the speed and with a stop and start 


switch. Fig. 16 shows diagrammatioally the 
internal connections of a Wheatstone trans- 
mitter. The switches Ij, I 3 are actuated 
simultaneously by the stop and start switch. 
In the start position shown the switches 



Fig. 16 .* 


Ij, I 2 , I 3 are on contacts g, f, e respectively ; 
when the switch is put to the stop position 
the switches Ij, I 3 , I 3 leave contacts g, /, e 
and move over to contacts Z, k, h respectively. 
The skeleton connections for each position 
are also gi ven in Fig. 16. 

The Wheatstone receiver is similar in 
principle to the polarised relay and is rei)re- 
sented in Fig. 17. The two electromagnets 



have cores of carefully annealed soft iron and 
are wound with two separate coils each of re- 
sistance 100 ohms. The terminals U (1^ D 
may be joined as desired by brass straps so 
that the coils may be connected in series or 
parallel The armatures ns and n^Si are 
polarised by the permanent magnet M. The 
lower armature is fitted with contact points 
and moves between contact screws S and M, 
to which a local sounder may be joined for 
key working. To the upper part of the 
armature spindle L is fixed an arm A carrying 
the marking disc w, which is geared to the 
clockwork of the receiver and takes up ink 
from the ])oriphory of the inking disc W, 
which rovolvoa in an ink trough. The passage 
of a current from U to D tlirough the coils 
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causes the armature to be moved towards the 
left ; the disc m is thus brought into contact 
with the moving paper slip and a dot or dash 
registered according to the duration of the 
current in the cods. The slip is drawn 
through the receiver past the inldng disc by 
two friction rollers, one of which is driven 
by the meolianism of the instrument. The 
motive power for the latter may be a coiled 
clock-spring, a descending weight, or a small 
electric motor, having its speed regulated by 
a fly-governor situ- 
ated in the receiving 
instrument. P is 
an adjusting screw 
which, acting 
through a system 
of levers, is able to 
move the electro- 
magnets bodily and 
thus vary their positions with respect to the 
armatures. By this means the instrument 
may be given a spacing or marking bias or 
set neutral as desired. 

The instrument is provided with two levers, 
one for stopping and starting the mechanism 
and the other for controlling the speed. Eor 
diagrammatic purposes the internal connec- 
tions of a receiver are represented as in Fig. 18. 

The speed at which the Wheatstone system 
may be worked is limited, apart from line 
considerations, by the rate at which the re- 


above its permanent value by that required 
to charge the condenser and reduced by the 
self-induction of the coils. These two effects 
tend to balance each other and the current 
reaches its permanent value more rapidly. 
Immediately the line current ceases the self- 
induction of the coils sets up an E.M.P. 
tending to prolong the current in the direction 
of the arrow a ; the discharge from the con- 
denser, however, is in the opposite direction, 


Wheataione 



as indicated by the arrow b. By suitably 
adjusting the capacity, K, of the condenser 
and the resistance, R, of the shunt it is possible 
to make these effects neutralise one another 
and the break is made more sudden. The 
general rule adopted is to make KR^ =L where 
L is the coefficient of self-induction of the 
receiver coils. 

The connections of a Wheatstone automatic 
simplex circuit are shown in Fig. 20, in which 
the arrows show the path of a spacing current 
from the up station. In order to receive on 
the Wheatstone receiver at the down station 
it is necessary for the switch of the double- 


M ®®c> 


C j)ivi 


Fig. 18. 


Up Station 

Reading Condenser 



Fig. 20. 


ceiver will record. This rate is limited because 
the self-induction of the coils of the electro- 
magnets prevents the rapid magnetisation and 
demagnetisation of the cores. It is necessary 
to neutralise the efiects of self-induction where 
a greater speed than 300 words per minute 
is required. This is done in practice by 
introducing a condenser shunted hy a resistance 
into the circuit at the receiving end, as shown 
in Fig. 19. When the current is first made 
and the battery E.M.F. applied the resulting 
current in the electromagnet is increased 


current key to be in the “ receive ” position. 
For speaking purposes sounders are connected 
in the local circuits of the receivers, but for 
simplicity are not shown in the figure. 

Wheatstone simplex circuits are used 
extensively for the transmission of press 
telegrams to all parts of Great Britain, and 
are known as “ news ” circuits. As a rule 
one transmitting office serves a number of 
offices on one wire. The terminal and inter- 
mediate receiving stations require a Wheat- 
stone receiver only, but Morse apparatus is 
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fitted for giving acknowledgments to the trans- 
mitting office. 

Either the bridge or differential method may 
be nsed for duplexing the Wheatstone system, 
but on long-cable circuits the former is invari- 
ably used, experiments having proved that 
under equivalent conditions the bridge method 
gives a greater speed than the differential. 

During the last few years a form of Gulstad 
vibrating relay has been designed by the 
British jpost Office, which has enabled the 
Wheatstone system to be worked differential 
duplex at a greater speed than bridge duplex. 
This form of relay will be described later. 

§ (10) The London Intercommunication 
SwiTOHiNa System. — It is evident that to 
supply each circuit at a large telegraph office 
with a separate battery 
would require a large num- 
ber of cells, the prime cost 
and maintenance of which 
would be very high. The 
number of cells may be 
considerably reduced by 
working a number of cir- 
cuits in parallel from one 
battery of comparatively 
low resistance. This 
method of working is 
known as the Universal 
Battery System and is 
described more fully in 
article ** Telegraphy, Uni- 
versal Battery System.” 

At small offices this system 
cannot be applied advan- 
tageously ; at such offices, 
however, the introduction of 
the Central Battery System 
(see article “ Telegraphy, 

Central Battery System”) 
has allowed batteries to be 


ing to the positions of three operators. To the 
“ home ” panel is brought a certain number of 
lines sufficient to afford a convenient load for 
three operators. These lines terminate on 
switch-springs (sometimes called “ jacks ”), 
and are associated with calling lamps. In the 
“ multiple ” panel are the switch-springs of 
all the lines connected to the intercommunica- 
tion switch, and each operator has easy access 
to the switch-spring of any circuit. 

Fig. 21 shows the connections of a local office 
to the switchboard. A polarised sounder (see 
article “Telegraphy, Central Battery System”) 
wound to a resistance of 4500 ohms is used at 
the local office, and normally a current of 6 
milliamperes flows from the 36-volt battery 
B at the central office to the line via the line 

Polarised 
Sounder 4500 



dispensed with on those circuits converted to 
central battery working, resulting in a con- 
siderable saving in annual charges. 

Most of the telegraph offices in the London 
Metropolitan area are connected to the Central 
Telegraph Office on the Central Battery System. 
To expedite the transmission of messages 
from one such office to another, and avoid 
the delays due to the internal circulation of 
messages at the central office, the whole of 
the local circuits are connected to an inter- 
communication switch by moans of which the 
local offices ma.y be connected together to 
signal their messages direct to one another. 

The ])i-inciplG of the intercommunication 
switch is similar to that of the multiple tele- 
phone switchboard.^ It consists of a number 
of sections each containing what are termed 
“home” and “multiple” panels, and sub- 
divided vertically into three ])arta correspond- 
^ ^eo “ Toh'plioiiy/' § (4), etc. 


relay. This current is insufficient to operate 
the latter. An electromagnetic key indicator 
is provided at the local office for attracting 
the attention of the operator at the switch- 
board. It consists of a key attached to the 
armature b of an electromagnet M, and to 
a disc d which is divided into alternate 
black and white sectors. Above this disc is 
mounted a black i)lato cut with sj)aces to 
show normally the black sectors of the key 
disc. When the key is de])re8Hed it makes 
contact with a stoi> completing a circuit 
through the electromagnet M, and rotating 
the disc so that the white segments show 
through the spaces of the plate above. The 
current flowing through M keeps the urmaturo 
attracted until tlie circuit is broken. When the 
armature returns to its normal popition the disc 
rotates and the black segments are exposed. 

A local office re(iuiring connection with 
another office depresses his eleotromagnetio; 
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key indicator and by so doing short circuits 
the polarised sounder and the 800-ohm resist- 
ance coil, thus reducing the resistance of the 
line circuit and increasing the current suffici- 
ently to actuate the line relay. This relay 
closes a local circuit at the central office and 
causes the calling lamp to glow. The operator 
on observing this inserts one peg, P say, of a 
pair into the “ home ” jack corresponding to 
the calling lamp ; the tip of the peg is thereby 
connected to the line and its shank connects 
the lower sj^ring and socket of the jack. • The 
latter connection completes a circuit from 
battery B through the cut-out relay, operating 
it and thus bringing about the disconnection 
of the line relay circuit. The calling lamp thus 
ceases to glow and a circuit through the en- 
gaged indicators is completed, corresponding 
to the particular circuit, on all the multiple 
panels. During this operation the line is auto- 
matically momentarily disconnected and the 
armature of the electromagnetic key indicator 
at the calling office is released, allo\\dng the disc 
to show all black. This indicates to the calling 
office that the switch operator is ready to 
receive the necessary instructions for a con- 
nection. A speaking key and sounder, not 
shown in the figure, is provided to allow the 
operator to speak and ascertain the require- 
ments of the calling office. Each office is 
denoted by a particular number, and having 
obtained the number of the office required, 
the operator, if the line desired is disengaged, 
puts the other peg Q of the pair into the re- 
quired jack on the multiple panel. The calling 
office is then in a position to call the other 
office by means of his Morse key. 

When thus connected the normal current 
flowing to each local office from the 36-volt 
battery is insufficient to actuate the translating 
and clearing relays. The depression of the 
Morse key at one of the offices reduces the 
resistance of its hne circuit by short-circuiting 
the polarised sounder, thus increasing the line 
current to the value required for operating the 
corresponding translating relay. The opera- 
tion of this relay repeats the signals to the 
other station from the 40-volt battery 
When the offices have finished either may clear 
the line by depressing the electromagnetic 
key indicator. This action increases the 
current sufficiently to operate the clearing 
relay, which closes a local circuit, causing 
the clearing lamp to glow, thereby attracting 
the attention of the operator, who immediately 
removes the pegs, thus momentarily discon- 
necting the line and releasing the electro- 
magnetic key indicators at the local offices. 
The offices are thus warned that the connection 
has been severed. 

§ (11) Concentrators. — In large telegraph 
offices where there are many minor circuits 
carrying little traffic during the day it is 


the practice in Great Britain to connect the 
circuits to what is termed a “ Concentrator.” 
The object of so doing is to save space and 
operating charges by distributing the traffic 
of all the circuits connected to it among a 
relatively small number of operators and 
apparatus sets. Thus one operator is able 
to deal with messages from several offices in 
succession without leaving his instrument, 
the necessary circuit changes being made by 
a switching clerk at the concentrator. 

Fig, 22 shows the connections of a circuit 
to a concentrator: each concentrated line is 
passed through a separate switch spring and 
lamp indicator. When an out office key is 


Indicator 



depressed, current flows from the 40 - volt 
battery at the head office through the lamp 
indicator coil and line. The indicator attracts 
its armature, thereby closing a circuit through 
the lamp and causing it to glow. On observ- 
ing the latter, the switching clerk inserts a 
disengaged peg, which is connected through 
a flexible cord to a set of apparatus, into the 
corresponding jack. This ox>eration causes 
the outer springs of the jack to break from 
the inner springs a and 6, thus disconnecting 
the circuit through the lamp indicator coil, 
which therefore allows its armature to fly back 
and extinguish the lamp. The tip of the peg 
connects a head office set of apparatus with 
the spring of the jack joined to the line and 
enables signals to be exchanged. The shank 
of tixe peg connects an electromagnetic key 
indicator to the spring joined to the coil of 
the lamp indicator. When the head office 
operator wishes to give the clearing signal 
to the switching clerk, he actuates the electro- 
magnetic key indicator. This completes a 
circuit through the lamp indicator coils and 
the lamp glows. The switching clerk on 
obser\dng this removes the peg from the jack, 
which by breaking the circuit through the 
electromagnetic key indicator restores the 
latter to normal, thus changing the appearance 
of its disc and warning the operator that his 
set has been disconnected. 
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§ (12) Repeaters. — To enable a bigli-speed 
telegraph system to be worked satisfactorily 
on a long circuit it is often necessary to 
introduce at an intermediate point a set of 
apparatus known as a Repeater. A repeater 
consists essentially of a sensitive polarised 
relay capable of being actuated by small 
currents at a high rate of working. The 
tongue of this relay retransmits signals of the 
same direction and duration, but of increased 
strength to those received by the repeater, to 
the distant terminal station. The introduc- 
tion of a repeater practically divides a line 
into two independent circuits, and as the 
speed of a circuit is inversely proportional to 
the sqiiare of its length, a repeater at the 
centre of a circuit increases its speed nearly 
fourfold (see article “Telegraphy, Repeaters”). 

§ (13) Vibrating Relays. — The use on high- 
speed circuits of a modified form of polarised 
relay, kno\m as the Oulstad relay, has in a 
number of cases allowed the withdrawal of 
repeaters. The construction and electrical 
connections of the Gulstad relay are such as 
to render it considerably more sensitive than 
the Post Office Standard relay, and as a result 
it is capable on difficult circuits of giving a 
higher working speed. The principle of the 
instrument is illustrated in Fig. 23. It is of 



the polarised type and in addition to the “ line ” 
coils has two extra windings, known respec- 
tively as the “accelerating” and “opposing” 
coils, on the same cores. These windings are 
joined to external resistances and condensers 
as shown. The play and bias of the tongue 
may be varied by adjustable contacts, and 
in addition the width of the air-gap between 
the electromagnets and the armatures may 
be easily decreased* or increased, A current 
through any of the coils from right to left tends 
to move the relay tongue t to the marking con- 
tact, resulting in a momentary rush of current 
through the accelerating coils to charge the 
condenser K. The direction of this current 
is such as to tend to hold the tongue to 


marking” and thus to ensure a good contapt. 
At the same instant, however, a current flows 
through the opposing coil and resistance R^ in 
a direction which tends to move the tongue to 
spacing. As soon as the latter current exceeds 
the rapidly diminishing current that is charg- 
ing the condenser, the relay tongue will 
commence to move towards the spacing con- 
tact. Immediately it- leaves the marking 
contact the condenser K discharges in a 
spacing direction through both coils, thus 
hastening the motion of the tongue and reduc- 
ing its time of transit from one contact to the 
other. A similar sequence of events take 
place when the tongue reaches the spacing 
contact. The relay tongue therefore vibrates 
between the contacts under the action of the 
currents derived from the local battery. The 
rate of vibration may be varied by altering 
the values of the resistances Rj and Rg and 
the capacity in K, It is usual to adjust these 
resistances so that the tongue vibrates at 
approximately the same speed as it would 
under the influence of reversals from the 
distant station’s transmitting apparatus. In 
these circumstances the line currents merely 
control the movements of the tongue when 
actual signalling is taking place. For instance, 
if a marking current is passing through the 
line coils, it overpowers the effect of the current 
passing through the opposing coil, thus retain- 
ing the tongue on the marking contact. When 
the marking current in the line coils falls below 
the value of the local current in the opposing 
coil, the latter causes the relay tongue to move 
towards the spacing stop. It is this action 
of the local current in causing the relay tongue 
to start moving towards the opposite contact 
before the line current has fallen to zero, 
that enables the Gulstad relay to give a greater 
working speed on a difficult line than the 
Post Office Standard relay. Briefly it may 
be stated that when dots, that is, reversals, 
are passing through the line coils the relay 
tongue vibrates in unison with the transmitting 
apparatus ; and when dashes or spaces are 
passing the vibration is controlled. 

The coils of the Gulstad relay are so joined 
that it is only possible to use the instrument 
with simplex or bridge duplex circuits. A 
modified form of the instrument has been 
devised by the British Post Office for use on 
differential duplex circuits by the addition 
of another winding to the Post Office Standard 
relay so as to allow it to bo connected in the 
usual way on differential sets and thereby 
increasing the rate of working. 

§ (14) Line Oonstrtjotion.— For the main- 
tenance of uninterrupted telegraphic com- 
munication between two stations it is highly 
essential that the line should be well constructed 
and p>roperly insulated throughout its length. 
There are two classes of line construction, 
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vi7i. overhead aad underground. For overhead 
work bare wire is used, attached to insulators 
supported by poles, which are generally erected 
along the sides of roads, railways, and canals. 
In large towns overhead wires are often 
necessarily carried over house-tops ; in such 
cases the wires are supported by iron standards 
fixed on the roofs. Underground lines, or 
cables as they are termed, consist of line wires 
surrounded by an insulating covering through- 
out their entire length, and, as a rule, are 
protected by being laid in earthenware ducts 
or iron pipes. Overhead lines are less costly 
to construct than underground and possess 
the great advantages of being easy of inspection 
and repair. On the other hand, they are 
affected by climatic conditions and storms, 
so that the traffic over them is more liable 
to interruption than is the case with under- 
ground lines. 

The poles for supporting overhead line 
wires may be of iron or wood. The latter is 
extensively used in this country and is much 
cheaper than iron, but in some tropical 
countries where timber is subject to insect 
depredations it becomes essential to use iron 
poles exclusively. The timber used for tele- 
graph poles is generally Scandinavian red fir, 
which is treated by a preservative process to 
prevent decay. The most satisfactory method 
of treating timber is known as the Bxiping 
process, which consists in forcing creosote 
into the pores of the timber under hydraulic 
pressure, the quantity injected being about 
6 lbs. per cubic foot. Care must be taken to use 
only perfectly dry and well-seasoned timber. 

'The point of attachment of the line wire 
to the pole must be carefully insulated. This 
is done by binding the wire to an insulator 
fixed to a wooden cross-arm w'hioh is bolted 
to the pole. For efficiency the material of the 
insulator should possess a very high specific 
resistance and mechanical strength, but should 
h© non -porous and non -hygroscopic so as 
to minimise any tendency to absorb or con- 
dense moisture from the air. In Great 
Britain insulators of glazed porcelain and of 
earthenware are exclusively used. The latter 
is the cheaper, but its insulating properties 
are not so good as porcelain so that its use 
is restricted to minor lines. Glass possesses 
a very high insulation resistance and a smooth 
hard surface, but as it is very brittle and 
hygroscopic it is not so suitable for countries 
that have a damp climate ; it is extensively 
used in countries possessing a comparatively 
dry atmosphere, such as the United States 
of America. Insulators are very carefully 
designed so that they may be mechanically 
and electrically efficient. The standard type, 
known as the Cordeaux Insulator, is shovm in 
half elevation and section in Fig. 24. It is 
of the double - shed pattern, a form which 


gives a large surface area over which the 
current leaking from the line must travel 
before it can reach the earth througli the 
fixing holt. The outer 
surface B is kept clean 
from dust or dirt by 
rain, while the inner 
surface A is kept dry 
during wet weather so 
that the electrical 
efficiency is high in all 
circumstances. The 
insulator is screwed 
on to the steel spindle 
S, a rubber washer W 
being inserted as shown 
to allow any unequal 
expansion of the spindle and insulator to 
occur without fracturing the latter. Special 
shaped insulators are on terminal poles used 
for leading in wires from poles to buildings, 
and where sharp turns occur along a rout e. 

It is necessary to fix an earth wire to a 
telegraph pole in order to provide a direct 
path to earth for currents leaking over the 
insulators. In the absence of an earth wire, 
a current leaking over one insulator may 
pass to earth along other wires on the i)ale 
and so interfere with their working. The 
earth wire is carried a few inches above the 
pole roof so that it may serve as a lightning 
conductor ; it is secured to the pole by 
staples and is fixed between the bolt-head 
and washer which secures each arm to the pole. 
A good contact with the earth is made by 
coiling the earth wire into a flat spiral at the 
base of the pole. Each arm is earth-wired 
by taking one turn of the wire round the 
arm between the insulators and connecting 
with the main earth wire under the washer 
of the arm bolt. Galvanised iron wire is 
generally used, but where acid fumes are 
present copper wire is substituted. 

For use as an overhead conductor a wire 
should possess tensile strength, durability, 
and electrical conductivity to a high degree. 
The most suitable material is hard drawn 
copper wire, but owing to its high cost its 
use is restricted to high-speed circuits and 
districts where chemical impurities in the air 
would cause serious deterioration in iron wi re. 
The copper wire generally used for the lino 
conductor has a weight of 150 lbs. per mile 
and a resistance of 5-9 ohms per mile. The 
majority of overhead tcilegraph circuits are 
of galvanised iron, of which there are two 
gauges in extensive use, viz. 400 lbs. and 200 
lbs. per mile, having resistances of 13-32 a ml 
26-64 ohms per mile respectively. 

It is very import/ant that a telegraph line 
should be stable and able to withstand any 
fluctuating forces to which it may be subjected, 

I and to this end it is necessary that the i)ole8 
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aliould be firmly erected. They are usually 
inserted in the ground to a depth of about 
one-fifth of their length, and the latter may 
\rary from 16 to 80 feet according to the 
number of wires required on the route. To 
keep the poles in a vertioal position, and to 
counteract the effect of forces acting upon 
them due to curves along the route or to wind 
pressure in exposed regions, stays and struts 
are used. A stay consists of stranded gal- 
vanised iron wires firmly anchored in the 
ground and attached to the pole at that 
point at which the resultant of the forces 
upon it (due to tension of the line wires) may 
be supposed to act. Double stays, one on each 
side of the pole, are often required. It is 
usual on important lines to fix stays on each 
side of the pole and along the direction of the 
route in order to limit the extent of damage 
in the event of a breakdown in any one span. 
Wooden struts serve the same purpose as 
stays and are fitted where it is impossible to 
use stays. Along routes carrying a large 
number of wires H poles and A poles are 
often used ; each being built up of two poles 
which are braced together by iron rods, 
forming a structure somewhat similar in 
appearance to the letters by which they are 
knowi. 

The stress to which a line wire is subjected 
depends upon the distance between the poles, 
the sag or dip of the wire, and its gauge. 
Temperature variations affect the stress, ' an 
increase of temperature increasing the sag 
and decreasing the stress. It is of very great 
importance to secure that the stress on a 
wire does not nearly approach its breaking 
stress, hence it is usual, in order to provide 
a suitable margin against contingencies such 
as wind pressure and snow accumulation on the 
wires, to regulate the tension so that at low 
winter temperature the stress shall not exceed 
one-quarter of the breaking stress of the 
wires. 

For the jointing of aerial telegraph con- 
ductors practically only two kinds of joints are 
used. The most effective is that known as the 
Britannia joint, see Fig, 25. In this the ends of 
A 



i oeciiuu 

^ ‘ Fig. 25. at A- A 

the wires to be jointed are laid side by side and 
a binding wire is whi{)])ed round the two until 
the right-hand portion is finished, then the left 
hand is dealt with in the same way and the 
joint finally soldered. If the conductors are 
of large section the intorstieos between them 
and the binding wire are filled up with small 
lengths of wire. Line wires of small gauge 
are often jointed by twisting their ends 


together for a distance of about IJ inches and 
closely wrapping them round the other wire 
for a few turns, finally soldering. All joints 
are given a coating of black varnish to prevent 
electrolytic action between the line wire and 
solder. 

For underground telegraph circuits lead- 
covered paper - insulated cables are now 
invariably used. In this type of cable the 
conductors consist of annealed copper wire 
covered with a loose wrapping of paper, 
which, with the enclosed air, forms the insulat- 
ing medium. There are many types of cable 
employed, designed to meet various require- 
ments. In twin cables the conductors are 
each covered with two layers of paper, applied 
in strips wound spirally round the wire and 
bound with thread. The conductors are 
arranged in pairs, the two wires constituting 
a pair being uniformly twisted together so as 
to minimise inductive disturbances between 
adjacent circuits. In multiple twin cables the 
above principle of twisting or “ twinning ” 
is extended, two pairs being twisted together 
to form a core of four wires ; two 4-wir0 
cores are twisted together to form a core of 
eight wires, and two 8-wire cores twinned 
to form a 16- wire core. A definite colour 
scheme of paper wrappings is adopted to 
allow the wires of any particular pair to b© 
readily identified. The interstices between 
the 8-wire cores are filled by insulated single 
wires or by pairs, and the whole is covered 
with two wrappings of paper and finally by a 
seamless sheathing of lead. 

A special type of cable known as 
“ screened ” is employed where it is desired 
to use single wires with earth returns for 
telegraph circuits. Each conductor is covered 
with three wrai)pmg8 of paper, one longitudin- 
ally applied and the others spirally. A helical 
winding of copper tape is lapped over the paper 
so as to completely cover it. All the screening 
tapes are connected together and to the lead 
sheathing which is earthed. Each conductor 
is therefore entirely surrounded by a con- 
tinuous conducting shield which eliminates 
the major portion of the inductive disturbances 
between it and other circuits. 

In some cases “ composite ” cables are used 
which are designed to accommodate both 
telephone and telegraph circuits. For tele- 
phonic purposes a large number of twisted 
pairs are provided, around which are placed 
a number of “ screened ” conductors for use 
as telegraph circuits. 

Underground cables are laid either in cast- 
iron pipes or in ducts of suitable diameter 
made of earthenware or stoneware. The 
pipes or ducts are laid at a depth of from 
14 inches under footways to 2 feet under 
roadways, and are generally arranged in 
sections of about 175 yards in length, openings 
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covered by joint boxes being left between 
the sections to facilitate the operations of 
drawing in and jointing the cables. No 
special foundation is required for iron pipes, 
but ducts require a firm support, and in some 
cases concrete is used for the purpose. 

It is necessary with pipe lines to preserve 
their metallic continuity at joint boxes in order 
to prevent damage to the cable sheathing due 
to stray currents from other systems setting 
up electrolytic action. This is effected by 
fastening lead strip to the ends of the pipes 
and nailing it round the sides of the joint box, 
a method which is known as “ bonding.” 

Each cable length i^ some yards longer than 
the pipe sections to allow for wastage in 
jointing. Exceptional care and cleanliness 
are necessary in the jointing of cables. Before 
the cable ends are opened out for jointing a 
lead sleeve is slipped over one of them, and 
when the joints have been made and soldered, 
the paper insulation is wTapped round each. 
The joints are then warmed by a charcoal 
brazier to eliminate all traces of moisture, 
and an outer layer of insulating paper is 
wrapped round the completed joint. Finally 
the lead sleeve is pulled over the joint and 
secured to the cable sheath at each end by a 
wiped plumber’s joint. 

As already mentioned, the earth is used for 
the return path for single -wire circuits between 
two telegraph stations. The earth is regarded 
as having no resistance, and its use instead of a 
second wire saves battery power and minimises 
the liability to stoppages due to faults. To 
secure a good earth connection at telegraph 
stations, earth plates of galvanised iron feet 
square are buried in the ground in a moist 
situation. A stranded copper wire is soldered 
to the plate, and to this the earth connections 
from all the circuits are led. At large offices 
several earth plates connected together are 
used, but at small offices earth plates are 
often dispensed with, the earth connection 
being made by means of clips screwed on to 
iron water mains. For efficiency an “ earth ” 
should have a resistance of less than 10 ohms, 
otherwise mutual interference between the 
circuits connected to it will ensue and satis- 
factory working rendered impossible. It is 
essential that the plates at all stations on a 
circuit should be of the same material, other- 
wise electrolytic action will take place and 
create a potential difference between them, 
causing what is termed “earth” currents 
to flow in the Hne wire. Earth currents are 
also caused by differences of earth potential 
due to causes not generally known, although 
they frequently accompany magnetic storms. 
They are often of such magnitude as to make 
working impracticable ; in these circumstances 
communication may be maintained by dis- 
carding the earth return and converting the 


system into a metallic circuit. Althoxxgh this 
method completely overcomes the disturbances 
arising from earth currents, it can only be 
adopted at the expense of some other circuit, 
and cannot be readily introduced wdiere the 
universal battery system is in use. In such 
a case working may he maintained by inter- 
posing a condenser in the circuit which allows 
the rapid signalling impulses to pass along the 
line, but prevents the comparatively steady 
earth currents from flowing. 

Steps must he taken to secure the immunity 
of telegraph plant from damage due to light- 
ning. Open lines are chiefly subjected to the 
injurious effects of lightning, underground 
circuits being immune unless they are con- 
nected to overhead sections. To prevent the 
poles from being struck, the earth wire, as 
already explained, is carried above the pole 
roof to serve as a lightning conductor. The 
apparatus is protected from damage when 
the high-tension oscillatory currents due to a 
lightning discharge pass along the line, by 
the use of lightning protectors, which consist 
essentially of two plates of carbon separated 
by a small air gap, connected as a shunt to 
earth across the apparatus. The inductance 
of the coils of the apparatus offers a very great 
impedance to the passage of high-frequency 
lightning discharges, as comxxared with the 
resistance of the narrow air gap, so that the 
lightning discharges go direct to earth through 
the gap instead of damaging the instruments. 

In localities where electric lighting and 
power circuits exist in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of telegraph circuits it is necessary 
to safeguard the general public and telegraph 
plant from injury. The contact of bare 
overhead wires with a high-voltage power wire 
might have very serious consequences and 
involve loss of life and dama-ge to xxroperty. 
To reduce such occurrences to a minimum, 
telegraph circuits are usually erected above 
power circuits, and “ guard wires ” efficiently 
earthed are provided between them, to 
prevent a broken telegraph lino from falling 
directly on to the power wires. All telegraph 
circuits within the area affected by power 
circuits are fitted with “ fuses ” and “ heat 
coils” to prevent damage to apparatus and 
risk of fire in the event of a contact occurring. 
The fuses consist of fine phosphor bronze wire 
enclosed within a glass tube and are fitted on 
the line side of the apparatus, A current 
exceeding one ampere would blow the fuse, 
thus disconnecting the circuit and preventing 
continued contact with the power wire. As 
telegraph instruments would b© damaged by 
currents much smaller than one ampere, and 
it is not practicable to design fuses that will 
work with currents of much less than this 
amount, heat coils are provided in the line 
circuit, which are designed to disconnect the 
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apparatus from the line when a current of 
about one-quarter of an ampere flows through 
it for thirty seconds. The heat generated by 
this current flowing through the lieat coil is 
sufficient to melt a soldered connection and 
thus to disconnect the instrument. 

There are three classes of faults to which 
every telegraph circuit is more or less 
liable, viz. : 

(i.) Disconnections which cause a total 
cessation of current. Intermittent disconnec- 
tions may he caused by loose joints, dirty 
contacts, etc. 

(ii.) Earths, which have the effect of 
increasing the outgoing current and decreasing 
or entirely stopping the received current. 
Full earth is the result of the line wire coming 
into contact witli a good conductor connected 
directly to earth, such as a stay. Defective 
insulators may cause “ partial earths,” and 
branches of trees, etc., by blowing against 
the line wire, “ intermittent earths.” 

(iii.) Contacts, which have the effect of 
causing currents flowing along one wire to 
pass into another. “ Metallic ” contact is 
caused by one wire becoming connected to 
another wire by a good conductor. Partial ” 
contacts are caused when wires are bridged by 
imperfect conductors. “ Intermittent ” con- 
tacts are produced by wires touching each 
other at intervals, often caused hy the faulty 
regulation of the wires in the spans between 
the poles. 

Underground wires are not so liable to the 
above faults as overhead, and when faults 
do occur they are chiefly due to imperfect 
manufacture and carelessness in the jointing 
and laying of the cables. 

At telegraph offices into which a consider- 
able number of lino wires are led, test-boxes 
are fitted to facilitate the operation of testing 
for faults. A test-box provides a ready means 
of disconnecting and earthing wires, or of 
looping two wires, and in addition contains 
a galvanometer and battery for proving the 
continuity of circuits, for ascertaining the 
distance of a fault outside the office by 
systematic localisation, or for proving the 
apparatus in the office itself. In one form of 
test-box each line wire is joined to a metallic 
socket, known as a test-hole, and the wire 
from the corresponding instrument to another 
test-hole immediately below. A metallic 
U -link is inserted into the test - holes to 
connect the instrument to the line. Pegs 
and cords are also ])rovided so that the 
lines and instruments may be crossed with 
one another. 

For maintenance purposes periodical tests 
are made of telegrjiph wires to ascertain their 
conductor and insulation resistances. Such 
tests are valuable in indicating the presence 
of inciiJient faults, so that steps may be taken 


to prevent them from developing and causing 
a breakdown. To carry out the tests an 
instrument known as a Bridge Megger ” is 
now employed by the British Post Office. It 
combines the functions of the Wheatstone 
Bridge and Megger, the latter being a direct- 
reading ohmmeter. To measure the conductor 
resistance of a line wire, its distant end is 
earthed, whilst at the testing-office it is joined 
to the testing instrument to form the unknown 
resistance arm of a Wheatstone Bridge network. 
For the insulation test the distant end of the 
wire is disconnected, while the home end 
is connected to the “ Megger,” which, when 
operated, indicates, by means of a pointer 
moving over a graduated scale, the total 
insulation resistance of the line in megohms. 

The insulation resistance of open lines 
depends upon the condition of the insulators 
and the state of the weather ; it may vary 
from 400 megohms per mile in dry weather 
to 200,000 ohms per mile or less in wet 
weather. When the insulation resistance of 
an open line falls below the latter value it is 
generally assumed to indicate the presence of 
specific faults which need attention. Under- 
ground wires under normal conditions possess 
high insulation resistances usually of the 
order of 5000 megohms per mile ; should the 
value fall below 500 megohms per mile, the 
cable is in need of attention. g, 
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TELEGRAPHS, TYPE-PRINTING 

Evbb since the establishment of the first 
practical telegraph in 1837 numerous inven- 
tors have striven to produce systems of tele- 
graphy in which the messages could he auto- 
matically recorded in Roman characters. In 
this article no attempt will be made to trace 
the historical development of type-printing 
telegraphy, and only the most imj>ortant 
systems that have been developed and are in 
use at the present day will be described. 

Type -printing telegraph systems may be 
divided into four classes, viz. ; 

(1) Step-by-step systems. 
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(2) Systems in which a single - current magnet is non-polarised and its armature 

impulse is transmitted for each character. remains attracted until the alternations cease ; 

(3) Systems using the Morse code. when this occurs the printing rnechanism is 

(4) Systems using the five-unit code. released, the paper brought into contact witli 

§ (1) Stbljes System. — Apart from Stock the periphery of an inked type-wheel, and the 

tickers, the principal step-hy-step system in required letter which has been previously 
use is the Steljes, which is a development of brought step by step to the correct position 

the Wheatstone A B C non-recording instrn- is printed. The restoration of the printing 

ment. As a rule, step-by-step systems employ mechanism, which takes immediately 

alternating current for signalling purposes, after the printing operation, steps the paper 
each character being represented by a certain slip forward a distance of one letter space, so 
number of alternations. The Steljes system that it will be in the correct position for the 
consists of the original Wheatstone ABO printing of the next letter, 
transmitting apparatus, known as the com- A great advantage of the Steljes system is 
munioator, and a special form of instrument that no technical skill in sending and receiving 
invented by Steljes for recording incoming messages is involved on the part of the 
signals in Roman type on a paper tape. operators. Its speed of working is compara- 

The communicator which furnishes the tively slow, however, being limited by the 
alternating current required for signalling number of alternations that have to be sent 
purposes, consists of a magneto - electric and the rate of manipulation of the communi- 
maohine worked by turning a handle, so that cator, which at the best will probably not 
batteries are not required. A dial is fixed exceed twenty words per minute, 
above this generator, and its circumference § (2) Hughes System. — The chief repre- 
is divided into thirty equal spaces, upon which sentative of the second class of type-printing 
are inscribed the letters of the alphabet and telegraphs is the Hughes system, which was 

other characters. Arranged around, the dial invented as far back as 1854 and is still 

and opposite the spaces are thirty keys, each extensively used, especially on continental 
key representing a certain , character. The circuits. Only one current impulse is required 
signalling of a particular word is effected by turn- to secure the record of each character ; but 
ing the handle of the generator and depressing the spacing interval of time between charJ- 
the keys in the order in which the letters acters varies and depends upon the preceding 
occur. The armature spindle of the generator signal. The ap])aratuB is almost entirely 
is geared to a pointer which is capable of mechanical in its action, the only electrical 

moving step by step round the dial ; the operation being the release of the armature 

gearing is such that fifteen complete revolu- of an electromagnet. The characters are 
tions of the armature will cause the pointer printed in Roman type by bringing a pape*^r 

to make one complete revolution of the dial, tape into contact with the x)erix)hery of an inked 

The depression of a key arrests, at that part of type-wheel, and the latter, unlike those of the 
the dial, the motion of the pointer and at the step-by-step systems, revolves continuously, 
same instant disconnects the generator from Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically the trans- 
the line ; the pointer is released immediately mitting arrangements. Signalling is effected 
a second key is operated. 

When signalling a word 
the pointer is always 
started from the space 
marked zero, so that a 
number of current alter- 
nations is sent out for 
each letter signalled. 

The Steljes recorder 
contains two electro- 
magnets connected in 
series with the line. The 
armature of one of the 
electromagnets is polar- 
ised and therefore re- 
sponds to the incoming 
current alternations; by 
so doing it acts upon an 
escapement wheel and moves a type-wheel by means of a keyboard, consisting of 2B keys 
round step by step until the letter signalled arranged in two rows like those of a piano. 
IS oj^posite the paper slip upon which the Each key is lettered to correspond with the 
record is to be made. The other electro- characters on the type-wheel To send a 
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particular character it is necessary to depress 
the corresponding key, and by so doing a 
pin P is raised in the path of a rotating arm 
called the chariot. The pins corresponding 
to the different keys are arranged round the 
circumference of a plate over which the chariot 
passes during its revolutions. When the 
chariot encounters a raised pin, the chariot 
lever causes a sleeve V on the vertical spindle 
to move downwards, and this sleeve by acting 
upon the end of the pivoted lever XX moves 
it in such a direction as to connect the sig- 
nalling battery B to the line. The spindle 
carrying the chariot gears with the type- 
wheel axle, which is driven by an electric 
motor. The type-wheel is placed, in such a 
position on its spindle, that when the chariot 
passes over a raised pin the corresponding 
character on it has been brought into the 
correct position above the paper tape, so that 
a “ home ” record of the outgoing signal may 
be printed. The printing mechanism is re- 
leased when the lever LL is operated by the 
upward movement of the armature A of the 
electromagnet. For printing the “ home ” 
record the armature is moved mechanically 
by the rod D, which rests on the lever XX. 

The sending and receiving instruments are 
exactly similar, but for successful working it 
is essential that the type-wheels at the two 
stations should run at practically identical 
speeds and keep in phase. The speed of 
each instrument is regulated and kept con- 
stant by a centrifugal governor, and any small 
deviation from phase is corrected by every 
current sent. 

Incoming signals pass via lever LL, stud K, 
spring S, through the electromagnet to earth. 
The Hughes electromagnet consists of a coil 
of wire wound upon soft-iron cores attached 
to the poles of a powerful permanent horse- 
shoe magnet M. A is a soft-iron armature 
which is normally attracted to the cores 
against the force of an antagonistic flat spring 
F. The direction of the current from the line 
through the coils is such as to oppose the 
magnetism of the cores sufficiently to allow 
the spring to overcome the attraction of the 
electromagnet and to pull the armature away. 
The upward movement of the armature de- 
I)re8ses the light-hand end of the lever LL and 
by so doing causes the cam P to make one 
revolution by coupling its axle with a shaft 
geared to the type- wheel axle. The cam P 
carries with it the stud K, which as a result 
breaks contact with the spring S and discon- 
nects the electromagnet until the contact is 
roraade, when K resumes its normal position. 
This occurs after the cam P has replaced the 
armature A on the cores of the electromagnet 
through tlie medium of the lever LL. As 
the path through the electromagnet is dis- 
connected immediately after its armature has 


been operated, an alternative path is necessary 
in order to facilitate the discharge of the line. 
This is provided by arranging for the armature 
to earth the line through a resistance equal 
to that of the coils directly it comes into 
contact with, the lever LL. The axle of the 
cam P carries a number of other cams, by 
means of which the position of the type-wheel 
is corrected, the paper raised against the type- 
wheel for printing the latter, and finally 
stepped forward so as to he in position for the 
printing of the next character. 

The maximum working speed of the type- 
wheel is about 150 revolutions per minute, but 
as a rule the speed does not exceed 120 
revolutions per minute. At this speed the 
average output is about 30 words per minute ; 
it is owing to this low output that the Hughes 
is now being replaced by multiplex systems. 

§ (3) MoxiSE Code System. — The only 
printing telegraph system using the Morse 
code, in extensive use at the present day, 
is that invented by Creed. It is used 
in conjunction with Wheatstone automatic 
apixaratus, hut arranges for the received 
signals to he produced in the form of ordinary 
perforations on Wheatstone slip, instead of 
dots and dashes on a paper tape (see article 
“ Telegraph, The Electric,” for Wheatstone 
Automatic System). The received perforated 
slip is afterwards passed through a Creed 
printer which mechanically translates the 
signals and prints in Roman type on a paper 
slip. By such means the loss of time incurred 
in writing up or typing the received Morse 
signals at terminal stations is greatly reduced, 
wliilst at retransmitting stations the labour 
of receiving the signals and then preparing 
a new Wheatstone slip for retransmission 
purposes is entirely saved. From the fore- 
going it will bo gathered that the Creed appa- 
ratus itself is used at the receiving end only 
and consists of two distinct items, viz,, a per- 
forator and a printer. Both instruments are 
worked by pneumatic power, the pressure used 
being about 30 lbs. per square inch. At the 
transmitting station an ordinary Wheatstone 
transmitter is used. 

The incoming signals at the receiving station 
actuate a Post Office standard relay which 
repeats the signals to another relay within the 
Creed receiving perforator- This Creed relay 
is similar to the Post Oflice standard relay, 
but instead of a tongue its spindle carries a 
light arm A (see Fig. 2) which operates a small 
air valve V. This valve controls the suflply 
of air to the piston Pj, ami causes it to move in 
accordance with the line signals. The piston 
Pj is mechanically connected to the piston- 
valve Pa, which admits compressed air to oue 
side or other of the piston P, according to its 
position. The connections are such that when 
a marking current passes through the relay 
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Oon&oiing Wheels 
PlO. 2. 


coils the large piston P is driven, to the right. 
The rods connected to this piston transmit 
the movement by means of the hell-crank 
' ^ , levers X and Y 

Creed Relay i a 

n fl — [ — « cause a. 

striking rod 
to thrust the end 
of a correcting 
rod Lj between 
the teeth of cor- 
recting -wheel Wj, 
and also force 
the punch 
^stoja thro n gh the 
paper tape T. 
The movement 
of the piston P 
continuing, no-\v 
causes the pro- 
jection H on the 
rod N to come 
into contact with 
Si, forcing it from 
Ljl and Mj, thus 
allowing the 
latter to with- 
draw to their 
normal positions -under the action of retracting 
springs. When the line current is reversed 
the arm A moves in the opposite direction 
and causes the piston P to move to the left. 
This causes striking rod 82 to act upon the 
right-hand correcting rod Lg and punch Mj, 
and, as before, the projection H brings about 
their restoration to normal. The feed and 
correcting wheels are driven through a friction 
clutch hy an electric motor. The object of 
inserting the end of a correcting rod between 
the teeth of the corresponding correcting 
wheel is to adjust the position of and moment- 
arily hold the feed - -wheel stationary, and 
therefore the paper tape, so that the paper 
may be perforated in the correct position. 
The right-hand punch is the spacing punch, 
and is actuated after the left-hand punch, 
which is the marking punch. Owing to the 
motion of the tape between successive punch- 
ing operations, the spacing punch and the 
corresponding correcting wheel are given a 
“ lead,” so that the spacing perforation 
may, in the case of a dot, appear opposite 
the same centre hole as the marking per- 
foration. 

The machine will work at 200 words per 
minnte, hut for reliable working a speed of 
about 150 words per minute is regarded as the 
maximum. 


The function of the Creed perforator, there- 
fore, is to reproduce at the receiving station 
a facsimile of the transmitting tap© at the 
sending station. In order that the received 
signals may he translated and printed in 
Roman type, the tapefrom the Creed perforator 


is passed into the Creed printer- In this the 
tape is drawn upward, letter by letter, by 
means of a star-wheel to pass in front of ten 
pairs of selecting needles. One needle of 
each pair is mechanically connected to a 
thin perforated plate which can take up one 
of two positions by longitudinal displacement, 
the latter arising when the corresponding 
selecting needle pa.sses through a hole in the 
tape. The various positions that it is possible 
for the ten plates to take i.ip provide a nimibar 
of different coinhinations, and for each com- 
bination one particular passage is formed 
through the plates from a compressed air 
chamber B to a small cylinder C (see JS'ig. 
for the principle of the Creed printer). Iilach 
character that has to be printed is provided. 



rio. 3. 


with a separate cylinder, -whose piston is 
attached through a system of levers bo the 
corresponding type-bar. The admission of 
compressed air -to the cylinder C drives the 
piston outwards, causing the type- bar 1 *’ to 
descend and print the character on the slip S. 

Owing to the varying length of letters when 
represented by Wheatstone perforations in a 
paper tape, a variable vertical paper feed is 
necessary. The length of the feed is deter- 
mined by the first blank space in tiro tape. 
The star-wheel for feeding the paper is aetuatcKl 
by a rack the vertical motion of which is 
normally limited by a group of ten space -1 avers. 
Any one of these levers is pressed out of the 
path of the rack, when either on© of the corre- 
sponding pair of selecting needles pass th i’ougk 
a hole in the tape, but where no holes occur 
in the tape, as for example between two 
letters, the space-lever at this point remain.^ 
in its normal position and stops th© downward 
movement of the rack. The subsequent 
upward movement of th© rack to its normal 
position causes the paper to be fed forward 
a distance which will depend upon the length 
of tape occupied by the letter. 

An electric motor is used to drive the main 
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shaft of the Creed printer, whicL carries a, 
number of cams to perform certain functions. 
One cam gives the np-and-down movement to 
the paper-lifting rach, and another controls 
the admission of compressed air to the chamber 
B. Other cams actuate mechanism for mov- 
ing the paper slip on which the message is 
printed, and for feeding the typewriter ribbon. 
The machine is capable of printing satisf actoriljr 
at a speed of 125 words per minute. 

The Creed system is largely used for com- 
mercial work on long-distance circuits and is 
very suitable for heavy newspaper trafbc, 

§ (4) The Five-unit Code. — Most modern 
printing telegraph systems are based upon the 
use of a live-unit code for signalling purposes. 
The characters to be signalled are represented 
in this code by permutations of positive and 
negative current impulses. All characters are 
of equal length, the number of impulses for 
each being five, so that they all occupy the 
same time in transmission. Thirty-one per- 
mutations of positive and negative impulses 
are available for representing characters in a 
five-unit code. These suffice to provide for 
all the letters of the alphabet, but not the 
figures and secondary characters such, as 
punctuation signs, etc., that are 
required. To accommodate all 
characters it is necessary to use 
“ letter and “ figure ” shift 
signals so that one particular 
combination may represent two 
distinct characters. The average 
word in the five-unit code is 
shorter than its equivalent in 
the Morse code in the ratio of 
about 5 to 8; hence a circuit 
whose maximum speed might be 
160 words per minute with the 
former, W'ould allow a Morse 
speed of only lOO words per 
minute. 

(i.) Baudot. — The most im- 
portant printing telegraph system using the 
five-unit code at the present day is that 
invented by Baudot in 1874. The Baudot 
system is remarkable for the ingenuity 
displayed in its mechanism, although for 
a number of important details the in- 
debtedness to the Hughes apparatus is very 
apparent. The arrangement of the Baudot 
five- unit code is given in Fig 4, and its 
ado|)tion made it possible to use the multiplex 
principle with complete success (see article 
“.Tfdegraphy, Multiplex ”). The elementary 
principle of the Baudot system is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 5. At the sending 
station A, the five tapper keys comprising 
the keyboard of one operator are connected to 
five segments of a distributor. The latter 
is merely a segmented ring traversed by a 
brush which connects the segments succes- 


sively to line. The five keys are manipulated 
by the fingers, sending out negative current 
impulses when depressed, and positive when 
in their normal positions. At the receiving 
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station B, five successive segments of a dis- 
tributor similar to that at A, are connected 
to a set of five electromagnets- The electro- 
magnets form part of a Baudot receiver and 
when actuated they operate its translating 


mechanism. A polarised relay must be in- 
serted in the line ut the receiving station B, 
because if the line were joined directly to 
the continuous ring of the distributor it would 
be impossible to operate the non-polarised 
electromagnets of the receiving instrument 
selectively by means of the negative and 
positive current impulses. By using a 
polarised relay j oined up as shown, the electro- 
magnets are worked only when a negative 
current passes from the line through the relay. 
In order that the signals may be transmitted 
and correctly received, two conditions must 
be complied with : (1) The sending operator 
must * operate his keyboard Just before the 
distributor brush reaches the segments allo- 
cated to his keys, and the latter {i.e. those 
keys depressed) must not be allowed to rise 
until after the brush lias passed over the last 
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of the segments ; (2) the brash arms at the 
two stations must revolve uniformly and keep 
in phase, so that when the sending brush is 
on segment 1 at A, the receiving brash is on 
segment 1 at B, and so on for successive 
segments, due allowance being made for line re- 
tardation (see article “ Telegraphy, Multiplex”). 
This phase relationship must be maintained 
revolution after revolution. 

The first of the above conditions is satisfied 
by providing a warning signal to the sending 
operator indicating to him the correct moment 
to depress his keys. This signal is known as 
the “ cadence ” and is given by a tap of the 
armature of an electromagnet forming part of 
the sending instrument and actuated by a cur- 
rent from the distributor. When any of the 
keys are depressed a mechanical locking device 
holds them down until they are released auto- 
matically by the next “ cadence ” signal so as to 
be in readiness for the next signalling operation. 

To comply with the second condition it is 
necessary first of all to ensure a uniform speed of 
rotation of the distributor brushes by methods 
which will be described later. The manner in 
which the phase relationship between the two 
stations is maintained is as follows. 

At station A, Fig, 5, two additional seg- 
ments are provided on the sending ring for the 
transmission of a correcting signal, consisting 
of a negative impulse followed by a positive 
impulse. For their reception at station B, one 
large segment C, equal in size to two receiving 
segments, is provided. The station sending 
the correcting signal is called the “ correcting ” 
station, and the other the “ corrected ” 
station. The brush arm at the former is 
arranged to run at 180 revolutions per minute, 
which is equivalent to a speed of 30 words per 
minute ; that at the corrected station is set 
to run at a slightly faster rate, usually about 
182 revolutions per minute. The tongue of 
the polarised relay E at station B moves to 
the marking stop only when the brash at 
station A is on the segment marked — , so that 
the correcting electromagnet connected to 
segment C is operated only when the brush 
arms at the two stations are 'simultaneously 
on segments — and C respectively. The brush 
arms are in phase when they are on segments 
4- and C respectively, in which case no 
correction occurs because the relay tongue 
is then on the spacing contact which is dis- 
connected. The receiving brush arm, however, 
gains on the sending brush arm, and after a 
time is on segment C while the latter is on 
segment -- ; when this occurs the brashes 
are slightly out of phase, but not sufficiently 
so to cause indifferent working. A current, 
therefore, passes through the coils of the 
correcting electromagnet, attracting its arma- 
ture which is arranged to uncouple, moment- 
arily, the brush arm of the receiving distributor 


from the driving mechanism. The lag of the 
brush thus caused is sufficient to restore its 
phase relationship with regard to the brush 
arm at the sending station. 

A set of Baudot apparatus consists of three 
principal items — viz. the Keyboard, the Dis- 
tributor, and the Receiver. 

The keyboard (see Fig, 6) has five tapper 
Ifeys similar to those of a piano. To each 
key is fixed a vertical flat spring V joined to 



one of the segments of the sending ring. In 
its normal position the spring makes contact 
with the busbar connected to the positive 
pole of the line battery, and wlion the key is 
depressed it makes contact with the negative 
busbar : in that position the key is held 
down by means of the hook H. M is the 
cadence electromagnet which, on the passage 
of a current through it, causes its armature 
A to strike the stop P and warn the operator. 
At the same time the other end of the armature 
causes the pivoted lever L to trip the hook H 
and release the key, which is restored to its 
normal position by the spiral spring S. 

The distributor contains the contact rings, 
rotating brush arms, and driving mechanism. 
In the actual instrument a distributor plate 
has six contact rings traversed by three pairs 
of brushes set at an angle of 120° with respect 
to each other. The various pairs of brushes 
and contact rings are insulated from each 
other. Fig. 7 shows a portion of a i)lato. 



MeoeMng Segm^nta 
' R!ng I 


A )\' '^Sending Segments Rings 
1 Cadence Segments Ring 3 

* ' Ring 4 tReaeluIngJ 

Ring 5 C Sending) 

Ring 6 {Cadence) 


Fia. 7. 


Ring 1 is the segmented receiving ring con- 
nected by one pair of brashes with the con- 
tinuous ring 4, which is connected to the tongue 
of the receiving relay. Another |)air of 
brushes connect rings 2 and 6, which are used 
for sending. The third pair of brushes connect 
rings 3 and 6, known as the ‘‘cadence and 
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brake ” rings. The actual receiving segments 
on ring 1 are only one -half the length of the 
sending segments, the object of this being to 
allow only the crest of an incoming current 
wave, representing a signal, to he received 
on an electromagnet of a receiver. This ar- 
rangement to a large extent prevents disturb- 
ances from slightly inaccurate speeds causing 
false signals. Usually two similar distributor 
plates are used, one on the back of the dis- 
tributor for reception and the other on the 
front for sending. The whole of the receiving 
and sending plates are mounted so that they 
may be rotated independently of each other ; 
this allows the plates to be “ orientated ” — 
that is, rotated clockwise or anticlockwise, in 
order to compensate for line retardation and 
also to move the receiving segments into the 
best position for reception of signals. 

There are two methods in use for driving 
the spindle which carries the brush-holders. 
In the first and older method the necessary 
energy required is provided by a falling weight. 
Theoretically this should give a constant 
speed to the brushes, but it is necessary 
in practice to provide a 
centrifugal governor to pre- 
vent fluctuations due to 
variations in the frictional 
resistances in the driving 
mechanism, otherwise satis- 
factory multiplex working 
would be impracticable. 
The second method, which is 
superseding the weight drive, 
consists in using a vibrating 
reed and phonic wheel, 
the skeleton connections of 
which are shown in Fig. 8. 

AB is the reed, which 
consists of a steel rod rigidly 
fixed at one end B. When 
the reed touches contact 1, 
the circuit through the electromagnet M is 
completed, causing the reed to be attracted. | 
ITie attraction of the reed disconnects the 
circuit at 1, the current ceases to flow, and the 
electromagnet being no longer magnetised, the 
reed flies back. In this way the reed is main- 
tained in a state of vibration, the rate of which 
depends upon the dimensions of the reed, the 
mass and the position of the weight W. The 
])h()nie wheel P consists of a toothed iron wheel 
wliich has an internal concentric cavity filled 
w^ith mercury and iron wire. This method 
of construction is adopted to minimise speed 
fiiudiuations. The wheel when started by hand 
at the ])rop 0 r s])eed is kejit in rotation by the 
magnetic attractions of the electromagnets 
X and Y, which are alternately energised by 
tlie vibrating reed through contacts 2 and 3. 
The phonic wheel is epioyclically geared to 
the spindle carrying the brush-holciers. The 


armature of the correcting magnet when 
attracted interposes a stop pin in the path 
of one of the gear-wheels and momentarily 
uncouples the phonic wheel from the driving 
spindle of the brush - holders, allowing the 
latter to slip and restore phase relationship 
with regard to those at the distant station. 
The speed of the phonic wheel is independent 
of current fluctuations in the magnets X and Y, 
and depends only on the rate of vibration of the 
reed, which is constant for a definite position 
of the weight and adjustment of the contacts. 

The modern Baudot receiver is belt driven 
from a small electric motor. It is necessary 
to control the speed of the I'eceiver in order 
to secure a definite phase relationship with 
respect to the distributor receiving brush, 
otherwise the received signals will not he 
properly translated by the receiver mechanism. 
To arrange for this the receiver is run somewhat 
faster than the distributor brush spindle, but 
is prevented from getting out of phase by a 
friction brake. This friction brake is operated 
by an electromagnet which is energised by 
a current flowing from a particular segment 
on the cadence ring of the distributor. The 
circuit through this electromagnet is in- 
complete until the passage of the brush over 
the cadence segment coincides with a contact 
closed by a cam on the receiver axle. The 
receiver at first gains on the distributor, but 
in a very short time reaches a stage where it 
can gain no further owing to the brake coming 
into action ; it will therefore run at approxi- 
mately the same speed as the distributor and 
keep in phase with it. To prevent speed 
fluctuations that would be caused by the 
variations in the frictional resistances when 
the receiver is printing or running free, a 
centrifugal friction governor is fixed to the 
fastest running axle. The principal axle of 
the receiver carries the type-wheel, situated 
in front and outside the frame, and the com- 
I biner wheel inside. The object of the latter 



is to translate the five current impulses into a 
movement of the paper tape against the type- 
wheel. Eor this two discs S and M (see Fig. 9) 
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are used. On the rims are cut, in definite 
positions, a series of notches; those in the 
front disc correspond to marking units of the 




Baudot code and tlioso in the back disc to 
spacing units. When no signals are being 
received the ends of livci selectors T {Figs. 
9 and 10), -which correspond to tlie five re- 
ceiving electromagnets E, rest on the rim of 
the spacing disc. Wlien an electromagnet is 
operated an extension A of its annaturo at;ts 
upon the end of the lever L (ono for (^ach 
electromagnet) and i)rosHes it against the 
edge of the disc B. llie end 
of lever L is subsequently en- 
gaged by the cam K which 
moves it to the riglit, tlms 
causing it to act on the axle 
of the selector T and force it 
from the spacing to tlie inark- 
ing disc. The selectors T and 
the levers L are restored to 
their normal positions by means 
of cams. When a charactei' is 
being received, the five electro- 
magnets, according to AvhetJier 
they are operated or not, cause 
the ends of their eorreH))on(ling 
selectors to ride on the rims of 
the spacing or marking discs 
respectively. At a partieuhir 
part of th(3 revolution of the 
discs, there is for eiich eharact.er 
a (!omJ)iiifiti(>n of notedu^s ou 
the two rims into whieli the ends of all 
the selectors may fall. Fir/. 10 shows all 
selectors on front disc, for example when 


translating the letter “ P.” Tht^ mu'venness of 
the succeeding portions of tin* riins immedi- 
ately jerks the ends out again and gives the 
t(3p heads of the selectors a movement towards 
the left. This movement is communicated 
to the lever 0, whieh, by lifting the rod P, 
releases the printing imadianism, bringing the 
paper slip into c'ont.acd, wit.h the type-wheel 
and printing tlu3 (I(‘siiv(l character. The 
j)rinting mechanism is restorcul to its normal 
position by means of a cam rolltu’. 

The type- wheel is of steel and the characters 
on its rim are inked by contact with a felt 
pad on the rim of an inking wheel The 
characters are ari-anged so that letters and 
fiugi'es, etc., occur alternately. When it is 
desired to print figm-(3s or other secondary 
characters, a specia,! signal, known as the 
figure shift, must he transmitted o\ev the lino ; 
this signal (uiiises the type-whet^l to be angu- 
larly disfdaced on its axh*! so as to bring tlie 
ligiires into the positions jn’evioiisly occupied 
by the letters, d'lie type-wlieel is l>rougIit l)ack 
to its norma, 1 positiou I>y a, h‘tt,<‘i*-sluft) signal 
The Baudot system ’ may l)e workml eithiu’ 
8 imi)l 0 x Of duplex, 'rin^' fornuu* is (dutdly 
adopted on the (Vjutimmt and giv(‘s one (Jr 
more clninuels in (uieh direetion on one wire. 
Busy lines are often workcHl (j uadrupl' simplex, 
giving four cliannels any of whieh may be used 
in either direetion as rcMpiirtul In Great 
Britain the simph^x: Baudot is confined to 
Continental eirenits, while duplex Ibuidot is 
used on inland tlrmiits, usually quadruple 
duplex, which givers a total of 8 channels, 4 in 
each direction. In sonu^ (‘asc-s wliere the line 
conditions allow, (]uintu{)le duplex and even 
sextuple duplex aiB ustul 
Tlie principlo of the Baudot (In])lex, devised 
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by ('ill. A. a BiKith, is shown in F/g. 11, which 
represents diagrammatieally t Iu‘. eonma-t ions 
at ono station. The outgoing current from 
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the keyboards passes to ring 2, through the 
brushes to ring 5, and thence to the split of 
tlie line rehiy, where it divides equally between 
the line and eoin])ensation coils of the relay 
and consequently does not affect the receiving 
apparatus, whicli is connected to the local 
circuit of the relay. Tlie incoining niarldng 
cuiTents move the tongue of the line relay 
to marking, thus conipleting the local circuit 
from the 40-volt battery to ring 4, tlirough 
the brushes to ring 1, and thence through the 
electromagnets of tlie receivers or the correct- 
ing electromagnet of tlie distributor according 
to the position of the receiving brush arm. 

A great advantage possessed by the Baudot 
system, and which is common to all multiplex 
systems, is its 
flexibility in regard 
to providing direct 
communication be- 
tween a number of 
offices on one line. 
B"or instance, if 
there are three 
stations A, B, and 
C (see Fig. 12 {a)) 
on one. line, eacli 
fitted with a quad- 
mple duplex set, it is possible to provide the 
following channels : 

4 channek, 2 in each direction between A and B 
,, 2 „ „ „ A and C 

‘t 2 ,, „ „ B and 0 

By introducing a sim|)le switebing arrange- 
ment at tlie intermediate station B it is 
poasilile to vary tlie disposition of the channels 
according to traffic retpiirements. Thus the 
cliannels could be arranged tlius : 

8 eliannclH, 4 in each direction between A and G 



or 

,, „ A and 0 

. , „ A and B 

>, B and G 

or any other ciimbinations required. 

It is also poBsilile to arrange iiitercommiirii- 
cations betw'een towns on a. forked circuit. 
Thus if A, C, and D are the terminal stations 
and B the intermediate station at which the 
wires are forked (see Fig. 12 (6)) tlie disposition 
of the channels c.ould l;)e ari-anged as follows : 



4 cliannelH, 2 in each direction between A and li 
2 „ 1 „ „ A and G 

2 „ I ,, „ „ A and I) 

2 „ 1 „ „ „ B and G 

2 „ 1 „ „ „ and D 


l^ach channel of the Baudot is worked at a 
speed of IK) words jxn* minute, which is equi- 
valent to (){) nu'ssagc’^s of average length ])er 
hour. With a, quadruple duplex installation 
this gives a trafficacarrying capacity of 240 
messages per hour in eacli direction. 


(ii.) The Murray Automatic . — Although the 
excellent results obtained by Baudot proved 
the practicability of worldng a five-unit 
system on the multiple principle, a number 
of inventors sought to solve the problem of 
increasing the traffic • carrying capacity of 
printing telegraphs by designing high-speed 
systems in wliich t\vo channels only, in 
opposite directions, were provided by means 
of a duplex balance. Each channel on such 
systems wars arranged to work at a speed 
of something over 100 words per minute, 
and It was therefoi'e necessary to abandon 
the direct - sending manual keyboards sucli 
as Baudot eiiqilo^md on his I’elatively low- 
sx:>eed cliannels, and adopt automatic trans- 
mission arranged somewhat similarly to that 
of tlie Wheatstone system. The systems in 
’Which a high rate of sending is aclo|)ted on 
each of two channels, one in each direction, 
are designated “ automatic ” systems in order 
to distinguish them from the “ miiltijilox ” 
systems such as tlie Baudot. 

One of the earliest liigh-Bpeed automa-tic 
printing telegraplis, using a five-unit code, 
was that invented liy Murray as far back as 
1901. In the M'urray Automatic System the 
message %vas prcpaied for transmission liy 
means of a perforator worked by an ordina/xy 
typewriter keyboard. The depression of a. key. 
punched holes in a paper tape to represont 
the corresponding letter in Murray’s adaiita- 
tion of the five-unit code, and each letter 
occupied a length of one half-incli. on the tajie. 
The use of the live-unit code rendered tlio 
mechanism of the M'urray perforator niueli 
less complex compared with instrunumts used 
for perforating Wheatstone slip, cliielly 
because the latter ty])e required comj)licated 
differential jiaper-feed meclianism. l^’or the 
transmission of signals fiho pre])ared tape was 
passed through an automatic tra-rismittei’, 
similar in principle to the WbeatHtonc, but 
the Murray instrument, liowever, was drivivn 
by a phonic wheel motor in order to lunqi t he 
speed perfectly steady. At the rec.i'iving (md 
the signals worked a polarised relay in the 
local circuit of which wuis connected an 
electix) magnetic piu’fonitor, <s)nsiHting esstudi- 
ally of a punching and a sjiating nmgiK't 
operated through e.oniaels elostul aliiM'iiaiely 
by a vibrating retxl. iquxMl of flic latter 

was gc^vertied by n. I'clay so that it !v(q)t in 
unison with tlie reed of the jilionic wheel at 
the tnmsinittiug station. 'The fiiuet<ion of 
the eleetromagnetie p<'rforut:or was to produce 
a facsimile of the fransmittiiig The 

received ^icrforati'd Hli[) Wiis fed through the 
Murray xirinter, step hy step, the hmgih of a 
eliaracter on the tape, viz. one lialf-ine.}), 
and passed in front of live pins which were 
mecbamcally eunnectcMl witrh live, hTt.cu’- 
selecting combs. latter eondslcd of 
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metal plates each, containing notches along 
one edge and capable of being displaced 
longitudinally. Tor each possible combination 
of positions of the five combs, a particular set 
of notches on them came into alignment. A 
comb was displaced whenever its corresponding 
pin came opposite to and passed through a 
hole in the tape in front of it. Each group 
of perforations in the tape, representing a 
character, therefore set up its own distinctive 
alignment of notches. Resting against the 
five combs were a number of pivoted levers, 
each mechanically connected with a particular 
key lever of a typewriter. For each alignment 
of notches one of the levers was free to fall 
into grooves thus formed, and in this position 
was acted upon by a motor-driven cam in 
such a manner as to cause the type lever 


working speed of this instrument was about 
, 150 words per minute. 

(iii.) Siemens - HalsJce . — A high-speed auto- 
matic system in use at tho present day, chieliy 
in Germany, and giving excellent results, is 
one developed by Siemens and Halske. These 
inventors ado|3ted the 5-unit code and devised 
a keyboard perforator which perforated a paper 
tape transversely to its length instead of longi- 
tudnally as in the Murray instrument, tliereby 
effecting a great saving in the length of tape 
req^uired for a message. The perforator is 
entirely electromagnetic in its action and has 
five distinct punching magnets, one or more 
of which are selected for operation according 
to the key struck. Distributor plates traversed 
by rotating brush-arms driven by shunt-wound 
electric motors are used on both the sending 


Transmitting 

Station 



Beceiuing Station Tongues of 



connected to it to strike the paper and record 
the corresponding character. The printer typed 
the message in column form necessitating the 
use of special signals for causing the return of 
the paper carriage, and for turning it through 
a distance of one line space. An excellent 
feature of the system was an arrangement by 
means of which the keyboard operator at 
the sending end could correct known errors 
in perforating so that they would not appear 
on the printed message at the receiving end. 
To achieve this, the letter - shift key was 
arranged to perforate five holes in the tape, 
and this particular combination, apart from 
oi)eratmg tlie letter-shift mechanism, had no 
otfect upon the printer at the distant end. 
If an operator knowingly struck a wrong key, 
tho error could be rectified by operating a 
back-s pricing lever, which stepped back the 
tape until the mispimched letter was over 
the punches. The letter-shift key could be 
then operated and the error obliterated by 
tho five holes punched in the tape. The 


and receiving instruments, whilst unison 
between the two is maintained by the actual 
working signals. The speed of tlio two 
motors is adjusted by rheostats connected in 
series with the field magnets. On the motor 
spindle of the sending instrument a heavy 
flywheel is fixed, to prevent speed fluctuations. 
The sending distributor plate has five segments 
(see Fig. 13) which are connected respectively 
to five contact levers, operated selectively by 
the passage of the perforated tape through 
the transmitter, and playing between two 
contact bars which are connected to |)ositivo 
and negative supply mains. According t(:> 
whether a lever is on the positive or negative 
contact-bar, when the brush-arm is passing 
over the segment connected to it, a condenser 
K is charged or discharged through a polarised 
transmitting relay R. This relay transmits 
the signals to the distant station, where they 
are received by another polaiised relay 
which in turn, by means of condenser impulses, 
works a distributing relay D, and two rogu- 
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lating relays (not shown in figure). The 
distributing relay controls the position of the 
tongues of the five polarised translating relays, 
the coils of which are connected respectively 
to five segments on the receiving ring of the 
distributor. The two regulating relays act 
together to control a small-speed correction 
motor which rotates alternately in either 
direction to cut out or insert resistance, as 
required, into the circuit of the driving motor, 
thus ensuring the uniform rotation and definite 
phase relationship of its brush - arm with 
regard to that of the sending distributor. 
The translating arrangement consists of five 
distributor rings, each divided, as shown in 
Fig, 13, into a number of segments which are 
alternately connected to the contacts of one 
particular translating relay. The tongues of 
these relays are connected with one another 
and with a printing magnet M in such a manner 
that during the revolution of the brush-arm 
there is one particular position where the 
various brushes traversing the rings complete 
an electrical circuit through the five relay 
tongues and printing magnet. At the instant 
this occurs a continuously revolving type- 
wheel W has brought the required letter into 
its correct position for printing, and the dis- 
charge of the condenser through the above- 
mentioned circuit causes the armature of the 
printing magnet to strike a paper tape against 
the inked type- wheel to secure a record of the 
signal in Roman type. Two groups of <five 
translating relays are required, one set for the 
actual translation of signals, while the other is 
receiving the impulses of an incoming letter 
signal. A rotary switch is provided for 
changing the two groups over alternately at 
each revolution. The type - wheel has two 
rows of characters, one of letters and the 
other of figures, etc. The change from one 
to the otlier is effected by shifting the type- 
wheel axially hy means of an electromagnet 
which is operated by a relay controlled by a 
particular signal, depending upon whether 
letters or figures are required. The receiver 
is also arranged so that in addition to translat- 
ing and printing messages on a tape, the 
incoming signals may, if required, simul- 
taneously operate a keyboard perforator and 
reproduce a replica of the transmitting tape. 
This arrangement saves considerable time 
and labour when automatic retransmission is 
recpiired over circuits equipped with similar 
apparatus. The instrument prints 'well at a 
speed of 166 words per minute, which is equi- 
valent to a traffic-carrying capacity of about 
320 average messages hour simplex or 
640 duplex. 

§ (6) Multiplex Automaticj Teansmission 
Systems. — The 'groat success and develop- 
ment of the Baudot system after its duplexing 
by A, C. Booth in iOOG, and its suitability 


for the convenient handling of traffic, had 
a great influence upon the labours of tele- 
graph inventors. The result was a consider- 
able development of multiplex tj^pe-piinting 
systems based upon the principle of the 
duplex Baudot. 

The multiplex systems possess a number of 
advantages over the automatic systems for 
ordinary commercial work, especially over 
short lines. The use of a number of trans- 
mitting channels, for instance, greatly facili- 
tates the handling of traffic and minimises the 
delay on messages necessitated by inquiries 
and corrections. Also, owing to the high 
speed at which the instruments comprising 
an automatic system work, serious stoppages 
and delays are much more frequent than with 
multiplex systems where the speed at which 
each instrument works is comparatively low ; 
for these reasons the cost of maintenance of 
a multiplex system is lower and less spare 
plant is required. Multiplex systems are 
also more economical in regard to labour and 
office equipment. 

-(i.) Murray . — The Murray multiplex system 
uses phonic wheel-driven distributors and the 
Baudot method of correction. The essential 
differences between it and the Baudot system 
consists in the use of keyboard perforators 
and automatic transmitters in place of the 
Baudot direct- sending keyboards, and in the 
use of column printers instead of slip printers. 
The speed is also increased to 40 words per 
minute on each channel, the higher speed being 
possible owing to the adoption of automatic 
transmission. Tfiie perforator is designed for 
the 6-unit code and perforates the tape 
crosswise similarly to the Siemens instrument. 
The x)rincipl 0 of the perforator is indicated in 
Fig. 14. When a key is depressed, one or 
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more of the O-slotted combs move to the 
right. A projection N on one of the combs 
actuates lover I) and closes a circuit through 
the punching magnet. Those of the other 
five combs selected act on bell-crank levers 0, 
and cause rods L to be removed from between 
the corresponding punches and the hammer 
of the armature of the punching magnet, so 
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that when the latter is operated the remaining 
punches are forced through the tape. The back 
stroke of the armature acts on a feed wheel, 
causing the tape to be fed through the instru- 
ment. The signals are sent out to line hy means 
of a transmitter, which is operated hy the tape 
prepared hy the perforator. The principle of 
the Murray transmitter is shown in Fig. 15. 



Fia. 15. 

It contains five pivoted contact levers A (one 
only shown), each connected to its correspond- 
ing segment on the sending ring of the 
distributor and capable of moving between 
the contact bars M and S which are respect- 
ively connected to the negative and positive 
terminals of the line battery. Each lever A 
has its movements controlled by a pivoted 
rod L which carries at its upper end a pin P. 
R is a roller which is moved up and down, 
in contact with the rods L, by means of the 
armature of an electromagnet operated from 
a segment on the cadence ring of the dis- 
tributor, As B moves up and down it 
encounters the projections on the faces of 
the rods L, giving the latter a to-and-fro 
movement which is communicated to the 
pins P, and also to the contact levers A, 
causing them to make alternately positive 
and negative contacts. Springs S and Sj 
control the movements of A and L as R moves 
up and down. The tape is fed through the 
transmitter step by step in front of the pins P 
by means of a star wheel which is on the 
same axle as a ratchet-wheel actuated by 
the same electromagnet that works roller B. 
When a group of perforations come into 
position in front of the pins P, those of the 
latter that come opposite holes in the tape can 
move forward into them, and their correspond- 
ing levers A are placed on the marking contact 
bar M. The pins that do not come opposite 
holes cannot move, and the levers A controlled 
l)y them remain on the spacing contact bar S. 
Immediately after the setting of the levers 
A, the impulses are sent to line by the pass- 
age of the brushes over the corresponding 


distributor segments ; the cadence electro- 
magnet tlien operates, moving the roller R 
upwards, thus withdrawing the pins that 
have entered holes in the tape and allowing 
the latter to be fed forward a distance of 
ftjth of an inch. The perforated tape is 
fed direct into the transmitter from the per- 
forator, and is not torn off in lengths of live 
messages as is generally the case in auto- 
matic high-speed systems in which a number 
of perforators feed one transmitter. To pre- 
vent mutilation of the taj3e in the event of 
the transmitter overtaking the perforator 
during working, the loop of the tape is passed 
over an automatic control lever fitted to the 
transmitter so that when the loop straightens 
out the lever is pulled down to prevent the 
armature of the cadence electromagnet from 
working and feeding the paper through the 
transmitter. When the perforator is worked 
again the tension on the tape is eased, the 
lever rises and allows the transmitter to con- 
tinue working. 

, The Murray multiplex printer is similar 
in some respects to the one used with his 
automatic system, but difiers from it in the 
important detail that the five selecting combs 
are operated hy electromagnets instead of by 
perforations in a tape. Incoming signals are 
received on a polarised relay which repeats 
them via tlie continuous and segmented 
receiving rings of the distributor to the five 
eleatromagnets as in the case of the Baudot. 
The printer is belt driven hy means of a small 
electric motor and runs faster than the dis- 
tributor brush- arms. Immediately after the 
combs have been positioned, an electromagnet 
is operated from a segment on the cadence 
ring of the distributor. The armature, of this 
electromagnet allows a spindle carrying a 
number of earns to make a single revolution. 
One of these, known as the printing cam, 
brings about the printing of the selected 
letter, another restores the selected combs to 
their original positions, while a third operates 
at the correct instant the letter - spacing 
mechanism of the typewriter carriage. The 
“ basket ” shift similar to that in use on some 
modern typewriters is utilised when it is 
required to print figures instead of letters, 

I the mechanism required to effect the change 
being operated by the “ figure ” and letter- 
shift signals sent from the distant station. 
A number of special signals are used to bring 
about certain operations in the printer. The 
“ line ” signal runs the typewriter carriage 
back at the end of a line and turns the platen 
through a distance equal to the space between 
two lines. The “ page ” signal sets a train 
of wheels in motion, at the end of a message, 
and rotates the platen with the paper so as to 
bring the latter into position for printing the 
next message. The “ column ’’ signal allows 
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)he message to be turned up to a new line at 
my point in order that the arrangement of 
ihort lines such as occur in addresses may 
oe correctly spaced and aligned for printing. 
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The Murray adaptation of the 5 - unit code 
for multiplex page printing is shown in Fig. 16. 

(ii.) W 6Ster^ Bl&ctTic. — The Western Electric 
nniltiplex system, though similar to ^ the 
Murray in principle, differs from it in a 
number of important details. The keyboard 
perforators and the transmitter are practically 
the same as those used by Murray, but the 
printer is constructed on different lines, being 
almost entirely electiical in its action. An 
important difference between the two systems 
is that in the Western Electric multiplex no 
special correcting signals are rec[uired for the 
maintenance of unison, between the distribu- 
tors, as the correction is effected by the actual 
working signals. To arrange for this, two 
extra rings are required on the distributors, 
and the brush - holders have four pairs of 
brushes instead of three as in the Murray and 
Baxidot systems. 

The distributors are driven by phonic 
wheel motors controlled by electrically vibrated 
tuning-forks. The manner in which correction 
is brought about is sliown in Fig. 17, which 
represents the connections of the various 
relays required for the purpose at the corrected 
station. The brush-holder at the correcting 
station is arranged to run at a speed of 240 
revolutions per minute, giving 40 words per 
minute per channel. At the corrected station 
the motor is set to run at a slightly lower 
speed, so that the two distributors are always 
tending to get out of phase. Before, however, 
the phase difference between them reaches 
a degree which woidd render satisfactory 
working impossible, correction takes place. 
This is brought about by causing a rubber- 
tipped buffer to strike one of the tines of the 
fork at the corrected station, a proceeding 
which increases its rate of vibration, and 
therefore the speed of the motor it controls, 


thus preventing the tendency towards loss of 
phase. A correcting impulse is generated only 
when the tongue of the line relay moves from 
the spacing to the marking contact. Now, 
although the tongue of the leak relay moves 
in accord with that of the line relay there is 
necessarily a time lag between them. It 
follows that when the line relay tongue touches 
the marking contact an instantaneous current 
will pass from the M of the line relay to S of 
the leak relay and via its tongue to the 
continuous correcting ring, thence throiigh 
the brushes and one coil of the' correcting 
relay, moving its tongue to S or M according 
to whether the brush is on a “ B ” or an “ A ” 
segment of the segmented correcting ling. 
If it is on the former the motor at the corrected 
station is running too slow ; the correction 
impulse at this instant passes through the 
D to U coil of the correcting relay and moves 
its tongue to S. This brings about the 



operation of the buffer magnet, which holds 
the buffer against the fork and increases its 
rate of vibration and consequently the speed 
of the motor. A locking coil joined from 
8 to D maintains the tongue of the correcting 
relay against the spacing stop, so that the 
speed of the motor continues to increase 
until a correcting impulse arrives over an 
“ A ” segment. This impulse by passing 
through the @ to @ coil of the correcting 
relay causes "its tongue to move over to 
contact M, and thereby breaks the circuit of 
the buffer magnet, which withdraws its buffer 
from the tine of the fork and allows the latter 
to vibrate at its normal speed. 
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On all systems in which, correction is 
brought about by the working signals, special 
arrangements have to be made for bringing 
the brushes into phas^ before working can 
commence. It is generally arranged for the 
correcting station to send out „ .. 
a special correcting signal from 
definite segments of its sending 
Mg. By means of a switch 
at the corrected station it is 
rendered impossible for this 
signal to produce correction 
there until the two distributors 
are in phase for correct work- 
ing, In passing it may be 
remarked that systems, such 
as the Baudot, in which special 
correction currents are used, come into phase 
automatically. 

automatic control switch used with the 
Western Electric system is distinct from the 
transmitter, hut is controlled hy the tape in 
a similar manner to the Murray control lever. 
In addition, the auto-control switch is fitted 
with a means of enabling the sending operator 
to send automatically to the distant station 
any number of bell signals up to five. 

A. E. s. 

TELEGRAPHS, WRITING 

Writing or autographic telegraphs, which 
reproduce automatically at one end of a line 
an exact copy of words written or sketches 
made on a sheet of paper at the other end, 
have been considerably used in America. The 
practical application of such 
systems in Great Britain, how- 
ever, has not been extensive, 
owing chiefly to their low rate 
of working. They possess an 
advantage over other systems 
of telegraphy in that no skilled 
labour is required for signalling, 
the original copy being pre- 
pared by the sender of the 
message and the received copy 
being in condition for immediate 
delivery as it comes from the 
instrument. 

The earlier forms were based 
on a writing telegraph invented by Bakewell 
in 1850, which used synchronously rotatine; 
cylinders, one at each end of the line. At the 
sending station the message for transmission 
was plainly written on a sheet of tin-foil with 
a pen dipped in non-conducting ink or varnish, 
and was laid round the cylinder. When 
tho latter was set in motion it was traversed, 
after the manner of a phonograph record, bv 
a metallic stylus, w^hich was connected, as 
shown in Fig, 1, to the line and also to one 
pole of the sending battery, the tin-foil being 



connected through the cylinder to the other 
pole of the battery. At the receiving station 
an earth-connected rotating cylinder carried 
a sheet of chemically prepared paper, which was 
traversed hy a metallic stylus connected to 

Reoeiaing Station 


Line 



Fig. 1. 


Earth 



the line. When the sending stylus touched the 
tin, the battery was short circuited so that 
no appreciable current flowed along tho line 
and no mark was made on the paper hy the 
receiving stylus ; but when the sending stylus 
crossed the insulating ink on the tin-foil, the 
current from the battery passed to line and 
through the receiving stylus to earth, pro- 
ducing a mark on the prepared paper tliere 
hy electrolytic effect. 

A widely used and successful instrument 
for the automatic transmission of writing is 
the telewriter, sometimes known as the 
telautograph, which requires two line wires 
and is based on entirely different principles to 
the Bakewell type. Referring to Fig. 2, it 
will be seen that the pencil of the transmitter 
is connected to two rods A and B, which 
communicate the motions made by it, when 

Line 7 


Earth 


Line 2 



V Earth 


Fig. 2. 


writing on a paper roll passing over a platen, 
to two levers C and D. As these levers move 
they vary the amount of resistance in the 
rheostats R and B/ respectively, so that, the 
resistances of the lines being constant, the 
currents along them will vary according to 
the motion of the pencil. At the receiving 
station each line is connected to a pivoted coil 
w-hich is capable of rotating between the pole- 
pieces of a permanent magnet. These coils 
take up positions depending upon the .strength 
ot the currents passing through them, and 
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are controlled by s])iral springs so adjusted 
that the turning movements of the rods 
E and P connected to the cAils correspond 
exactly with the movements of the transmit- 
ting rods C and I). The recording pen is 
connected to the rods E and F by a linkwork 
precisely similar to the rods A and B, so that 
it will re|)rodnce the motion of the transmit- 
ting pencil and record the message on a paper 
band passing over a platen. The movements 
of the transmitting pencil and receiving pen 
are limited in extent, so that arrangements are 
made for feeding the paper hands over the 
available writing space. This is done by 
operating a finger lever at the transmitting 
end, which mechanically shifts the transmit- 
ting paper and simxiltaneously works an 
electrical device for automatically feeding 
the receiving paper. The motion of the 
transmitting pencil is not confined to the 
plane of the paper because in the ordinary 
course of writing the pencil is moved both on 
and off the paper. It is necessary therefore 
to provide means for lifting the i*eceiving pen 
off and lowering it to the paper as required. 
Accordingly, it is arranged that when the 
transmitting platen is depressed by the 
pressure of the pencil, a contact is closed 
completing a circuit and allowing a super- 
imposed alternating current to be sent over 
the lines. This current causes a pen-lifting 
magnet at the receiving instrument to attract 
its armature, thus causing the receiving pen 
to rest upon the paper. When the transmit- 
ting pen is raised the contact made by the 
platen is opened, the alternating current 
ceases, and the pen -lifting armature on retract- 
ing removes the pen from the paper. 

The telewriter may be attached to an ordin- 
ary telephone wire without in any way inter- 
fering with the telephone service. The 
arrangements are such that the mere lifting 
of the telephone receiver connects the tele- 
phone for use, and hanging it up again allows 
the telewriter to be used. a n s 


TELEGBAPHY, CENTRAL BATTERY 
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The Central Battery System of Telegraphy 
is one in which the transmission of signals 
between all stations on one telegraph circuit 
is effected by using a single battery located 
at one of them. The station containing 
the battery is termed the Head Office, in 
order to distinguish it from the others, which 
are known as Out-Stations. 

The great advantage of the system is the 
saving of battery maintenanco at all except 
the head office; but another and almost 
equally imjxn'tant advantage is the simplifica- 
tion of the apparatus employed, which 


eliminates to a large extent the liability 
to faults due to ineoi'rect adjustments by the 
operating staff and lessons tiie amount of 
technical knowledge and exj)erience required 
at the out-stations. 

The closed circuit s^^stem (see article on tlie 
“Telegraph, The Electric”) is based on the 
above principle, and is still extensively used in 
America. It was abandoned, in this country, 
many years ago, partly owing to the difficulty 
and high cost of maintaining in good condition 
the x>nmary batteries for supplying the fairly 
heavy continuous current required, and partly 
because of the difficulty cxjieriencod in main- 
taining the lines at the required insulation 
resistance. The application of secondary 
cells to telegraphic inirposes and the great 
advantages accruing from their use, coupled 
with a generally higlier standard of insulation 
of the lines, have led to a revival in the use of 
central battery systems, and the developments 
during the last fifteen years have been fairly 
extensive. 

It is proposed in this article to deal with 
the principal systems in use in this country 
at the present day. 

§ (1) Simplex C.B. Systems.— On simplex* 
circuits a particular type of instrument known 
as the “ Polarised Sounder is used for th© 
reception of signals. The most extensively 
used pattern of polarised sounder is that 
designed by Mr. C. C. Vyle. It is similar in 
appearance and in general construction to 
the ordinary pony sounder (see article “ Tele- 
graph, The Eleotrio ”), but differs from it, 
essentially, in having a permanent magnet 
which polarises the cores of the ©leotromagnets 
and th© armature. By this arrangement the 
up - and - down movements of th© armature 
depend upon the direction of the current 
passing through the coils of the electromagnet, 
thus allowing the sounder to be connected 
directly in the line circuit and worked on 
the double - current method. The principle 
of the instrument will be understood by 
referring to Fig. 1. A and B are soft-iron 
cores wound as shown with two separate coils, 
the ends of which are led to four external 
terminals marked U, Mm, I), and (IE respect- 
ively. By moans of these terminals th© coils 
may be joined in series or parallel, or connected 
up differentially as may b© required. The 
cores A and B and the soft-iron armature are 
magnetised inductively by tlio permanent 
horseshoe magnet NS, This is placed in the 
base of the instrument with its poles immedi- 
ately below the cores. The up-and-down 
movement of the lover (not shown) fixed to 
the armature is limited by stops, and con- 
trolled by a spiral spring T, exactly as in the 
case of the ordinary sounder. The tension of 
this spring, however, is adjusted to counter- 
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balance the attraction of the cores on the 
armature, dxie to the induced magaetisna, 
thus allowing the lever fixed to the armature 



to remain, against the upper or lower stop 
according to where it is placed by hand. 
If a current is passed through the coils in the 
direction of the arrow, that is, from U to D 
*or @ to (^, the magnetism in both cores is 
strengthened, making the attractive force 
of the cores upon the armature greater than 
the tension of the spring. The armature is 
therefore attracted and causes the lever to 
■which it is fixed to strike the lower stop. A 
current in the opposite direction weakens the 
magnetism in the cores, and the tension of the 
spring then exceeds the magnetic attraction. 
The armature, in this case, is therefore pulled 
smartly away from the cores and the lever 
strikes the upper stop. ■ The coils are wound 
to various resistances to suit particular req^nire- 
ments- The Yyle sounder may he adjusted 
to work with a current of 0*5 milliampere, 
hut the working current is usually about 10 
milliamperes. It is therefore much more 
sensitive than the ordinary 900-ohm sounder 
used with the universal battery systena, 
which requires a working current of about 
25 milliamperes. 

The connections of a central battery 
simplex circuit serving three stations is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is generally known as an 
“ Omnibus Circuit.” The 80- volt central 
battery B is joined to line through a non- 
inductive feed resistance of 1000 ohms. 
S represents the head ofdce polarised sounder, 
and Si, Ba, those at the out-station«. Each 
is wound to a resistance of 2000 ohms. C, 
Cl, and Ca are condensers each of 4 microfarads 
capacity, and h, and are single-current 
Morse keys. One side of each condenser is 
joined to earth, while the other side is joined 
through the respective sounders direct to 
the line. The head office set is connected in 
a slightly different manner, the sounder being 


joined to the hack stop of the key instead of 
to the lever, as is the case at the out-stations. 
This prevents the head office sounder from 
being actuated, by the operation of the head 
office key, thus lessening the noise in a busy 
office where there may be a number of such 
sets. The galvanometer is inserted in the 
line at the head ofiice to indicate the outgoing 
current and to serve as a guide to the working 
condition of the line in respect to insulation. 
Assuming that the line is perfectly insulated 
and that all keys are at rest, then the ordinates 
of the ' rectangle ahed, represent the poten- 
tials at points along the line, viz. 80 volts 
since the distant end of the line is disconnected. 
The difierence of potential between the plates 
of each condenser will be therefore 80 volts. 
If the key Station II. is depressed it 

connects the line directly to earth, altering 
the curve of potential along the line to that 
represented by the figure ahlmd. The 
potential difference between the plates of 
condenser 0 is therefore reduced from bg to 
bit that between the plates of is reduced 



from cf to cm, and that between the plates of 
Cg from de to zero. The condensers C and 
Cl consequently partially discharge and Og 
completely discharges through their respective 
sounders, in the direction IT to I). Th© 
armatures of all the sounders are therefor© 
attracted to their cores and remain so untp 
the key is released. When this occurs the 
line is restored to its original electrical condi- 
tion, and current flows through the sound eys 
from I) to IJ into the condensers to recharge 
them to the full potential of 80 volts. The 
spacing currents passing through the sounders 
allow their levers to return to their upper 
stops. In this manner all the sounders are 
caused to emit signals when a key at any of 
the out-stations is actuated. The lOOO-ohm 
feed resistance at the head office is necessaiy 
fox two reasons. Firstly, it prevents the 
short-circuiting of the battery when the head 
office key is depressed, as well as when an 
earth fault occurs on the lin© near the head 
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office. Secondly, it ermires tlie partial dis- the local sounder. The reduction in the re- 
charge of the head office condenser through sistance of the line circuit brought about by 
its sounder when an out - station key is the depression of the out-station key practi- 
depressed. cally doubles the line current. This increased 

The limiting distance over which it is current, however, passes through one coil only 
possible to work such a 
circuit is dependent chiefly 
upon the insulation resist- 
ance of the line. Low 
insulation conditions cause 
a loss of voltage along the 
line, thus reducing the 
charging and discharging 
currents that operate the 
sounders, and consequently 
lessening the efficiency of 
the circuit. Owing to the 
fact that most of such 
circuits in this country are 
worked on overhead wires, 
the insulation resistance of Fia. 3, 

which are considerably re- 
duced, more especially in wet weather, the of the polarised sounder, and its effect is the 
maximum distance over which it is found same as the normal current flowing through 
practicable to work rarely exceeds fifty miles. both coils, the sounder is therefore not 
Other central battery simplex circuits actuated. If the head office key is depressed 
are given in the descriptions of the inter- the resistances AB and AD are shunted by 
communication switch and the concentrator the relay and galvanometer coils, thus increas- 
dealt with in the article on “ Telegraph, ing the line current sufficiently to actuate the 
The Electric.” polarised sounder at the out -station. The 

§ (2) Centeal Batteey Duplex Systems, movement of the key at the head office does 
— ^There are a number of methods by which not upset the equality of the resistances 
central battery duplex working may be between A and B, and between A and D, 
effected. The two principal methods in use hence the potential of D remains higher than 
in this country are described below : that of B and the polarised relay remains at 

§ (3) Hay’s O.B. Duplex System. — ^The spacing. To sum up, only the depression of 
connections of this system are shown diagram- the out - station key is capable of reversing 
matically in Tij/* With both keys at rest the the potential difference between B and D, 
resistance from B to earth is 1250 ohms, and while the line current can only be increased 
from D through the line and distant apparatus sufficiently to operate the out-station sounder 
to earth, 1850 ohms. The point D will ^y ^ depression of the head office key. 
therefore be at a higher potential than B. § and Smart’s C.B. Dotmx 

causing a current to flow through the head gygxEM. — Fig. 4 indicates the principle of this 
office polarised relay from D to (m, that is, in system. A non-polarised relay with its coils 



a spacing direction. A current 
also flows through the line to 
the distant station, but the 
various resistances are such that 
it is of insufficient strength to 
attract the armature of the 
polarised sounder against the 
tension put on the spring. When 
the key at the out-station is 
depressed, one coil of the polarised 
sounder and the 500-ohm resist- 
ance is short - circuited, thus 
reducing the resistance from D 
to earth to 850 ohms. As this 
is less than the resistance from 



B to earth, B will now be 

at a higher potential than D, and current joined up differentially is used at the head office 
will flow through the head office relay in a and a polarised relay at the out-station. The 
marking direction, viz. from to D, actuating resistance in the compensation circuit at the 
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head office is adjusted so that the current 
through it is less than that through the line 
circuit, the difference in strength between 
the two being sufficient to produce a deflection 
of about 45 divisions to the right on the 
galvanometer. The key at the out-station is 
now kept permanently depressed and the 
rheostat X adjusted until the galvanometer 
needle at the head office is vertical, thus 
indicating that the circuit is balanced as 
regards resistance. The capacity balance is 
now obtained at the head office in exactly the 
same way as for an ordinary duplex circuit. 
When these preliminary adjustments have 
been made and the keys at both stations 
normal, the resistance of the line circuit is 
less than that of the compensation circuit, 
owing to the short-circuiting of the rheostat 
X by the out - station key. The current 
through the line coil of the non -polarised relay 
therefore exceeds that through the compensa- 
tion coil, and the preponderance is sufficient 
to hold the relay tongue, against the tension 
of a spring, to the spacing contact stop. 
The operation of the head office key does 
not affect this condition, but by reversing 
the line ouiTent operates the distant polarised 
relay. The depression of the out-station key 
balances the circuit by introducing the 
rheostat X into the line. This causes the 
outgoing current at the head office to divide 
equally between the line and compensation 
coils of the non-polarised relay, and there is 
consequently no force of magnetic attraction 
between its cores and armature. The spring 
controlling the latter therefore pulls the 
relay tongue to the marking contact and 
thereby actuates the sounder in the local 
circuit. 

When both keys are depressed simultane- 
ously, the balancing of the circuit enables the 
non-polarised relay to close its local circuit, 
while the reversal of current over the line 
works the polarised relay at the out-station. 

A. B. S. 
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the receiving end, depending directly upon the 
capacity and resistance of the circuit, and also 
upon the sensitiveness of the receiving instru- 
ment. If the battery is applied for a very 
short period, as in the case of signalling a 
dot, the received current over lines of high 
capacity may not reach a value sufficient to 
actuate the instrument, because the major 
portion of the current may be used up in 
charging the line. When the sending key 
is raised, the charge on the line flows to 
earth at each end, and, as the direction of 
discharge at the receiving end is in the same 
direction as the signalling current (see 


Discharge DIsobarge 

Current Current 



Fig. 1), the result is to cause a prolongation 
of the signal. 

The above effects are inappreciable on short 
aerial lines which have small capacity, but 
on long telegraph lines and especially under- 
ground cables possessing considerable capacity, 
distortion of received signals may be caused. 
In such circumstances comj)aratively slow 
sending must he resorted to, if single-current 
working is used, in order to allow time for 
the line to completely discharge between suc- 
cessive signals. If the rate of sending is too 
fast, a fresh signalling current may reach the 
receiving end before the discharge current 
resulting from the previous signal has ceased, 
thus causing the received signals to run to- 
gether and become unintelligible. 

It is to overcome these difficulties and allow 
a higher speed of working to be attained that 
double-current working is adopted. In this 
system it is arranged for a spacing current 
to flow along the line, equal in strength but 
opposite in direction to the marking current, 
immediately the latter ceases. This reverse 
current (see Fig. 2) flows in the opposite 


A TELEGRAPH circuit may he regarded as a 
condenser in which the wire forms one con- 
ductor, the earth (or in the case of a loop 
circuit, the return wire) the other, and the 
intervening air or other insulating material, 
the dielectric. It is owing to the fact that a 
telegraph circuit possesses electrostatic capa- 
city as well as resistance, that the application 
of a battery at one end, as in single- current 
working, does not result in an immediate rise 
of the current at the receiving end to its full 
working strength. A certain interval of time 
elapses between the first application of a 
signal at the sending end and its arrival at 


^Discharge Spacing Current 

I Current £ 


Discharge. 
Current } 


Marking Current 


V 

I Earth 


Fia. 2. 


direction to the discharge current at the 
receiving end, and therefore nullifies the pro- 
longation effect upon the received signals. It 
also hastens the discharge of the line and the 
recharging when the marking current is again 
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applied, so that signals may be transmitted the key lever is at rest, levers L and L' are 
much more rapidly than in single -current in contact with springs ct and d respectively, 
working, without causing distortion at the thus connecting Z through the key to D and 
receiving end. 0 to U. The depression of the knob of the 

There are a number of other advantages key causes L and L'^ to break from springs 
derived from using the double- current system a and d and make contact with b and c, Z is 
of working. The continual reversing of the then connected to U and C to D, so that in 
current, for instance, tends to prevent the 
development of residual magnetism in the 
cores of the relays, and, owing to the fact that 
the latter are controlled by steady currents 
both when “ marking and “ spacing,” they 
are less liable to be affected by disturbing 
currents from the line. Again, in single- 
current working the relay tongue is given a 
decided bias in order to ensure its restoration 
to the spacing contact at the termination of 
a signal. This bias is not necessary when 
working double current because the spacing 
current brings the tongue to spacing when the 
marking current ceases. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible to adjust the relay to the neutral condition 
— i.e. for the tongue of the relay to remain on Double Current Key 

either contact without a holding current, Fia. iJ. 

which renders it much more sensitive and 

thus enables a higher speed of transmission to this manner the current flowing to line may 
be attained with a smaller working current, he reversed in direction by operating the 
Another advantage is that a relay set neutral key. On moving the switch S over to the 
does not require adjusting to suit variations “ receive ” position, the switch levers S' 
of current because the spacing current is and S" leave studs 2 and 4 and make contact 
affected by the variations to the same extent with studs 1 and 3, thus disconnecting the 
as the marking current. In single-current key levers L and L' and joining terminal 
working, however, the bias of the relay must R to D. 

be altered if the current varies very much, The receiving apparatus is connected ex- 
in order that the controlling forces in the ternally to terminal R, hence the former may 
spacing and marking directions may be kept be joined at will, in place of the battery, to 
equal. the line by means of the switch vS. 

The direction of transmission is not anto- The connections of a Double Current Sounder 
matioally reversible in the double - current simplex circuit are shown in Fig, 4. The key 
system, but is controlled by 
switches, which form part of 
the signalling keys at each end 
and are operated by hand. 

This type of key is known as 
a Double Current Key and is 
represented in Fig. 3. It has 
five terminals, of which Z and 
0 are connected to the signalling 
battery. Terminals U and D 
are joined respectively to line 
and earth or vice versa, accord- 
ing to whether the key is at a 
down or up station. The key 
itself consists of two levers L, 

L', insulated from each other by 
ebonite and pivoted at PP^ These levers are at the up station is shown with its switch in 
furnished with contact points which play the “ send ” position, and its lever depressed, 
between the contact springs a, b, c, and ti, while that at the down station has its switch 
S' and S" are switch levers, insulated from in the “ receive ” position. Under these condi- 
each other, but connected mechanically and tions a current flo,ws from the positive pole of 
controlled by the switch S. ’VVhen S is in the battery at the up station, through the line 
the “send” position the switch levers are in and the receiving apparatus at the down station 
the positions shown on studs 2 and 4, and if to earth, and thence back to the negative 



Pig. 4. 
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I u “.narking” direction, thus closing the mstrument is also very sensitive, 

.>onl circuit and actuating the sounder. The "s®d in practice in the 


-rrows show the path of the current. 


application of the foregoing principles to 


-v UJ.A.V? VM,XXt51JLU* ^1x1 1 ^ ^ 

The Double Cxirrent Duplex arrangement is ^ + + 1 , x 

bBciibed in the article on “Telegraphy, The coimections of the apparatus at the two 
duplex’’ o r stations for a duplex circuit are shown 

* * A Til S Jll j.r-_nr__ r. 


A. E. s. diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 

A and B are relays, one at each station, and 
TELEaRAPHY, DUPLEX R and R' are resistances, each equal to the 

)OTMX telegraphy provides for the simnl- resistance plus that of^ the distant 

lanoous transmission of signals from both When the up station key K is 

auk of a single wire, without mutual inter- current divides equally into 

ermoe. Such a system, is almost equiva- passing 

ent to two separate circuits between two through the @ to coil to line, and the other 
jtatii)ns, but is clearly more economical as passing through the U to D coil and tke 
regards first cost and maintenance. There resistance R back to the battery E. Tlie 
iro several methods hy which duplex tele- relay A will therefore be unaffected by the 
jjraphy may be effected, the principal being outgoing signal, and the local sounder will 
Jie differential, the bridge, and the central not be operated. The current flowung along 

XT, J 1 ■ -n X J T traverses the (iJ) to (d) coil of the 

The first two methods only will be dealt , , ... , 

OTth in this article, as the latter is described ® 

n the artiole on “ Telegraphy, Central Battery 

System of.” from U to D), and therefore the tongue 


System of.” 

§ (I) Differential Duplex. — T he difieren 


of B is moved to the marking contact and the 


tial duplex system is the one in most general “P.f , registered on the local sounder. 

I p 8 n , use, and th? prin- f?'“rl“ly, if the down station key K' is de- 

°-JL. j cipies upon which pj®®.®®'^’ ':®*®y ® 

If — based will be ^ marks. When both stations 

\ understood by re- keys simultaneously no current 

\\B. lI f erring to Fig. 1. will pass through the to coil of each 

' p- ,MT. > P is an electro- relay because the E.M.P. applied to the line 

i ' magnet wound with by battery E is equal and opposite to that 

g two separate wind- applied by the battery E'- The current 

X— ings, each having through the U to D coil of each relay re^ 

Pig, 1. the same resistance mains unaffected, and both relays are there- 

and number of fore operated and signals simultaneously 
turns, but one wound in the opposite direc- produced. 

tion to the other. By Joining the windings The circuits containing the resistances R 


turns, but one wound in the opposite direc- 
tion to the other. By joining the windings 


externally as shown, the current from the and R' are called compensation circuits ; 
battery B will divide equally between them 1 r and / are resistances equal respectively 
if the resistance R is equal to 

tb© resistance L. As, however, . ^ 

the two coils are wound in opposite 

dir€>!ction8, the magnetism set up t r I 

by on© will be neutralised by that ] | )T TaKi^ 

set up by the other, so that the ' t ® T 

resultant effect upon the core of JL s'-4r:f^ [ 

the electromagnet will be na aiid (r^ 

its armature will not be attracted. ^ A -B Station ^ | 

If the circuit containing L is dis- ] ^0 »-'Q 

connected or increased in resistance n || ^ | 

tbo excess of current through the "■* 
winding connected to R will pro- 

duce magnetism in the core and the 2 . 

armature will be attracted. The 


Post Office Standard relay (see artiole “Tele- to the internal resistances of the batteries 
graph, The Electric ”) is in effect a differenti- E and E', The object of introducing them is 
ally wound electromagnet, currents of equal to ensure the same conditions as regards the 
strongth flowing simultaneously through, one resistance of the line circuit, whether the 
coil from U to D and through the other from distant key is at rest or depressed. 
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The full and dotted arrows in I'ig, 2 show 
the complete paths of the line and compensa- 
tion cxirrents respectively when the up station 
key K is depressed.. 

§ (2) Combination Duplex. — The system 
outlined is kno'wn as the o'pposition method, 
because the batteries oppose each other in 
the line when both keys are depressed. The 
standard practice in Great Britain is to 
arrange the batteries to act in conjunction in 
the line when both keys are depressed, so that 
the line current in such a case is double the 
current in each of the compensation circuits. 
This system is known as the combination 
method. 

A differential galvanometer is introduced at 
each end of a duplex circuit for the purpose 
of facilitating the adjustment of the com- 
pensation circuit (this will be referred to in 
detail later). The differential galvanometer 
is similar in construction to the single-current 
galvanometer (see article “Telegraph, The 
Electric ”), but has four terminals at the back 



instead of two, and is differentially wound with 
two wires of exactly the same length and 
resistance. Its needle will deflect to the 
right or left according to 
the direction of the current 
through either of the wires. 

The conventional method 
of representing this galvano- 
meter is shown in Fig. 3, 
in which it is connected 
differentially. 

On all important circuits 
the double-current differential 
duplex is invariably used. 

This is similar in principle 
to the single-current system, 
but differs from it in that 
the conditions are modified 
by the use of a spacing 
current when either key is 
at rest. To enable both 
stations to work simultaneously the following 
conditions must be satisfied : 

(i.) With both keys at rest, the tongues of 
both relays should he on their spacing contacts. 

(ii.) With only one key depressed, the 


tongue of the relay at the distant station should 
be on its marking contact, w'hile the relay 
tongue at the home station should be on its 
spacing contact. 

(iii.) With both keys depressed, the tongues of 
both relays should be on their marking contacts. 

Fig. 4 shows the theoretical connections of 
a double - current differential duplex circuit 
which fulfils the above conditions. The 
switches of the double-current keys must b© 
kept in the “ send ” position while working 
duplex. 

With both keys at rest the batteries help 
each other in the line, and therefore the line 
current is double the compensation current at 
either end. The preponderance of the line 
current which flows from to through 
both relays moves their tongues to spacing. 

With only one key depressed, for example, at 
the up station, the positive pole of the up 
station battery is put to line, and at the 
down station the positive pole of the battery 
there is also to line, hence the batteries are 
in opposition and no current flows along the 
line. At the up station the compensation 
current flows from D to XJ through the relay 
and moves its tongue to the spacing contact. 
At the down station the compensation current 
flows from U to D through the relay and moves 
its tongue to the marking contact, thereby 
actuating the local sounder. 

With both keys depressed the conditions 
are the same as for both keys at rest, 
except that the batteries at each end are 
reversed, and therefore also the directions 
of the line and compensation currents at 
each end. The preponderance of the line 
current which flows from (1^ to (l^ through 
each relay causes them both to “ mark.” 


Erom the foregoing it will b© readily under- 
stood that in order to ensure that the relay 
at the sending station shall not bo affected by 
outgoing signals it is necessary to adjust 
the compensation circuit so that the current 
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condenser coil (see Fig. 5). For long under- 
ground circuits and short submarine cables 
a “ triple ” condenser and three timing coils 
are required. 

The resistance and capacity in the com- 
pensation circuit must be adjustable because 
of the variable 
nature of the 
resistance and 
capacity of lines, 
due to leakage 
and weather 
changes. These 
changes are 
particularly felt 
on long aerial 
lines, and the 
compensation 

circuit must be frequently readjusted to pre- 
serve the balance. On underground wires the 
balance when once obtained rarely requires 
altering. 

§ (3) PEinaB Duplex. — This system of 
duplex working is based upon the principle 
of the Wheatstone bridge, and is represented 
diagrammatically in Fig. 6. 

Referring to the up station, AC and AE are 
fixed resistances equal in value, known as 
the bridge arms, and the receiving apparatus 
is connected between them as shown. ,R is the 
compensation circuit, and, as in the case of 
the difierential duplex, contains a condenser 
in series with a resistance shunted across a 


Pig. 5. 



passing through it is exactly equal to the 
current passing to line. The process of 
adjusting the compensation circuit to effect 
this is termed “ balancing.” 

Now a telegraph line possesses electrostatic 
capacity, which causes a momentary rush of 
current into the line when the key is depressed. 
Similarly, when the key is raised, there is a 
momentary rush of current in the opposite 
direction due to the discharge of the line. On 
short aerial lines these effects are inappreciable, 
but on long lines the mere adjustment of 
resistance in the compensation circuit is in- 
capable of counteracting the disturbances on 
the relay due to the momentary rushes of 
current, and it becomes necessary to include 
a condenser therein. Moreover, the act of 
charging and discharging the line circuit can- 
not be effected so quickly as in the case of a 
condenser, owing to the distributed capacity 
and resistance of the former ; the times of 
charge and discharge of the condenser in the 
compensation circuit must therefore be delayed 
by introducing a suitable resistance, known as 
a retardation coil,” in series with it. 

Hence in the process of balancing a duplex 
circuit two adjustments must be made, viz. : 
(1) the resistance balance; (2) the capacity 
balance. It is usual in some cases, when 
balancing, to request the distant station to 
replace his battery by an equivalent resistance, 
a process which is conveniently done by means 
of a two-way s^vitcb. In other cases the 
balance is obtained against 
the incoming spacing cur- 
rent from the distant 
station. The first step is 
to balance the line resist- 
ance before dealing with 
the capacity balance. 

Sufficient resistance is 
placed in the rheostat of 
the compensation circuit 
until the needle of the 
home galvanometer gives 
the same steady deflection 
to both positions of the 
signalling key. There will 
he movements of the needle 
of the galvanometer at 
the instant the key is raised or depressed, 
but this is a “ capacity ” effect and is not 
due to imperfect resistance balance. The 
capacity balance is more difficult to obtain, 
as it involves the adjustment of the re- 
tardation coil as well as the condenser, A 
general rule is that the capacity in the com- 
pensation circuit should be approximately 

equal to one-third of that of the line. On 
long aerial lines it is often necessary to con- 
struct the compensation condenser in two 

portions between which is inserted an 
additional timing resistance, known, as a 


rheostat in order to imitate the disti’ibuted 
capacity and resistance of the line. con- 

nections at both ends are identical. 

When the up station key K is depressed the 
current from the battery X divides into two 
equal parts, part going via resistance AE, 
compensation circuit, back to the negative 
pole of the battery X, and the other part 
going via AC, and the line to D, where it splits, 
part going via LB to earth, there uniting with 
the part going via DF to earth, and back 
through the earth to battery X. The part 
flowing through DF actuates the receiving 
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apparatus at the down station. At the up 
station the eqxi&\ resistances AG and AE 
are traversed by equal currents, so that the 
points C and E are at the same potential and 
no current will flow through CE. The up 
station apparatus is therefore unaflected by 
outgoing signals. 

Similarly, when the down station key only 
is depressed, the receiving apparatus at the 
up station responds, but that at the sending 
station is unaflected. 

When the keys at both stations are depressed 
simultaneously both batteries are applied to 
the line and no current will flow along it 
between C and B. The current from the 
up station battery X now divides unequally 
at A, part going via ACE, thus actuating 
the receiving apparatus, and part going along 
AE to E, where the two parts unite and flow 
back through the compensation circuit to 
the battery. The operation of the down 
station receiving apparatus may be explained 
in a similar manner. 

Eor maximum speed working on long 
cable circuits the bridge system is invariably 
used because under equivalent conditions a 
greater speed is attainable than with differ- 
ential duplex. The bridge resistances are 
shunted by what is knowm as the “ signalling 
condensers,” which are usually approxi- 
mately equal in capacity to that of the line. 
These condensers increase the rate of charge 
and discharge of the line by effectively short- 
circuiting the bridge arms at the commence- 
ment of a signal, thereby allowing a smaller 
battery power to be used to attain a required 
speed than would otherwise be the case. 

A. B. S. 


TELEGRAPHY, MULTIPLEX 

Thb Multiplex System of Telegraphy is one 
in which a number of messages may he sent 
simultaneously over a single line, either in 
the same direction or in opposite directions, 
BO that its full working capacity may be 
utilised. The duplex and quadruplex systems 
of telegraphy allow of this being done to the 
extent of two and four messages respectively, 
by employing duplex balances and currents 
of varying strength (see articles “ Telegraphy, 
Duplex,” and “Telegraphy, Quadruplex”); 
the term “ multiplex,” however, is reserved 
to denote systems that are based upon the 
entirely different principle of allowing several 
telegraph ojierators to have exclusive use of 
the lino, periodically, for short intervals of 
time. The idea of such a system originated 
with Parmer, of Boston, U.S.A., in 1852, and 
was subsequently considerably developed and 
rendered practicable by Meyer in 1873, Baudot 
in 1881, and Belany in 1884. 

The underlying principle of multiplex tele- 


graphy is indicated in Fig, 1. At the terminal 
stations X and Y are segmented metallic rings 
which are traversed, respectively, by the 
rotating contact arms A and B. The latter 
are connected electrically with the line, and, 
assuming that they are running at exactly 


Station X Station Y 



the same speed and that they start together 
from the beginning of corresponding segments, 
it follows that during the time arm A is in 
contact with segment lA, arm B is in contact 
with segment IB, and similarly for the other 
segments. Thus segments lA and IB, 2A 
and 2B, etc,, are successively electrically 
interconnected once per revolution. If a 
Morse key and battery is joined to segment 
lA and a relay to segment IB, as shown in 
Fig. 1, then if the time of transit of the signal 
along the line is assumed to be negligible, 
the relay may be actuated by means of 
signals sent by the key during the time the 
segments lA and IB are electrically connected 
by the passage of the contact arms over them, 
By joining up the other segments to similar 
sets of apparatus it would be possible to work 
four channels independently. The combina- 
tion of the rotating arm and segmented ring 
is known as a distributor, and the actual 
contact of the arm with the segmented ring 
is made by means of a wire brush, 

It is evident that in such an arrangement 
as described the correct reception of Morse 
signals on a relay connected to a particular 
segment will depend upon the instant at 
which the corresponding key is depressed 
during the revolution of the arms. If the 
key is depressed before or after the contact 
arm has. traversed the segment to which it is 
conneoted, the signals may be missed altogether 
or mutilated. The, actual missing of signals 
may bo prevented by increasing the speed of 
rotation of the arms and by subdividing each 
segment into a number of smaller segments, 
electrically connected, but rearranged eqxil- 
distantly around the ling, as shown in Fig, 2, 
This does not, however, overcome the trouble 
due to mutilated signals, which has been a 
groat drawback to all Morse multiplex 
systems. In the Belany system, which was 
first tried in England in 1885, the trouble due 
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to the above cause was greatly minimised by 
employing for the reception of signals a relay 
with coils possessing high resistance and 


Station X Station Y 



inductance, shunted by a condenser of high 
capacity, in order to render it very sluggish 
in its action. A mutilated signal such as a 
dash passing through the relay coils consisted 
of a number of rapidly succeeding impulses, 
but owing to the sluggishness of the relay 
it was restored more or less into a continuous 
signal on a local sounder. 

The multiplex systems, prior to the Delany, 
failed chiefly because of the difficulties en- 
countered in keeping the arms rotating at a 
uniform speed and in step with one another. 
Delany overcame this difficulty by driving 
the arms by phonic-wheel motors worked by 
intermittent currents sent out by electrically 
vibrated reeds, a method now used on all 
modem multiplex systems (see article “ Tele- 
graphs, Type-printing ”). The arms at the 
two stations were kept in step by means 
of correcting currents sent out from special 
segments set apart on the rings at each station. 
These correcting currents were automatically 
transmitted over the line to whichever station 
was running slow, and, by operating a “ correct- 
ing relay,” brought about the short-circuiting 
of the electromagnet for driving the reed. 
This had the effect of increasing the rate of 
vibration of the reed and therefore the speed 
of the phonic wheel driven by the latter. In 
this way the contact arms were prevented 
from getting out of step. 

The Delany system was not entirely 
satisfactory, but nevertheless it gave some 
good results and was not abandoned in 
England until about twenty years after its 
introduction. It ■was eventually abandoned 
because of the high line-speed required, which 
was only attainable on a few aerial line 
circuits which had very short underground 
sections. 

The adoption of a 5-unit code for signalling 
purposes enabled the multiplex principle to 
be utilised wfith complete success. In the 6- 
unit code all the letters are of the same 
length and are represented by permutations 
of five current impulses ; the time occupied 


in transmitting eacli letter is therefore the 
same. If the continuous quadrants of Fig. 1 
are each divided into five segments insulated 
from one another it will be possible to send 
one character in the 5-unit code per quadrant 
per revolution. For setting up the permuta- 
tions of current impulses the operator may 
be provided with five tapper keys (see Fig. 3) 
worked by the fingers. By warning the 
operator when to make a ])ermutation, wliioh 
should be just before the contact arm reaches 
the first of the segments allocated to the 
keys, and by preventing the keys depvroBsed 
from rising until the contact arm has traversed 
the last of the five segments, the signal will 
be sent out iininutila-ted. At the receiving 
end the selective operation of five electro - 
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magnets records the signal for a particular 
channel. The preceding is what is actually 
done in the Baudot multiplex system, which is 
described in the article on “ Telegraphs, Type- 
printing ” ; double current working is adopted, 
however, in practice. 

So far, the time of transit of a current 
impulse from one station to the other 1ms been 
assumed negligible. On all but very short 
lines the capacity and resistance are such as 
to cause an appreciable time to elapse betwaxm 
the sending of a signal and its reception at 
the distant station. This time interval may 
be of such duration that if the contact arms 
A and B in Fig. 3 arc on segments lA and IB 
respectively when a current impulse is sent 
from the former, then by the time the impulse 
has reached the receiving station the arm B 
may have left segment IB and be passing over 
segment 2B or even 3B. The result is that 
the impulses are received on the wrong 
segments and signals are rendered un- 
intelligible. To overcome this difficulty the 
receiving segments are rotated or, as it is 
generally termed, “ orientated ” in a clockwise 
direction a number of segments equivalent tc 
the retardation. 

Fig. 4- shows diagram matically the effect 
of retardation on a double simplex circuit, 
over which two channels are being worked, 
one in each direction. Thus keyboard A 
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works to receiver B arid keyboard B to receiver 
A. If the retardation is equivalent to one 
segment then for the correct reception at B 
Station X Station V 



the relative positions of the segments must ho 
as shown, that is, those at B are one segment 
in advance of those at A, so that when the 
contact arm at A is on lA that at B is on 
12B. The keyboard B is shown joined to 
segments 6B to lOB, but as these are one 
segment in advance of the corresponding 
segments 6 A to 10 A at A, then owing to a 
further retardation of one segment in a 
signal passing from B to A a signal sent out 
from 6B will be received on 8A^ hence receiver 
A must be joined to segments 8 A to 12 A. 

It will be noticed, therefore, that two extra 
segments are required on the distributor rings 
on account of the retardation. If the retarda- 
tion is equal to more than one segment 
additional idle segments will he required, 
and these can only be provided by dividing 
the ring into smaller segments. The effect 
of decreasing the size of the segments is to 
raise the actual speed of transmission of 
signals, but it does not alter the number of 
words sent per minute, which depends solely 
upon the rate of rotation of tho contact arms. 
The number of channels that can be worked 
over a circuit is limited by its capacity and 
resistance, because the larger the number of 
channels the smaller the segments and the 
greater the speed of transmission of tho signals. 

Multiplex systems may be duplexed by 
either the differential or the bridge method (see 
article ‘‘ Telegraphy, Duplex ”), but the former 
is the method adopted in practice. The 
principle of the duplex multiplex is shown in 
Fig. 5. Two metallic segmented rings with 
corresponding rotating arms are required at 
each end, one for receiviug and the other for 
sending. The arm traversing the sending 
ring is connected to the split of a polarised 
relay R ; on© ca)il of tho latter is joined to the 
line and the other to the compensation circuit. 
The arm of the receiving ring is connected 
to the tongue of the relay. Assuming the 
coinpensation circuit to bo the exact equiva- 
lent of the line as regards capacity and 
resistance, the outgoing currents from the 
sending ring will divide equally between tho 
line and compensation coils of the relay 


and the latter will not be operated. Incoming 
currents from the lino traverse the relay in a 
marking direction, causing its tongue to 
complete the local circuit and work the 
receiving apparatus connected with ^ the 
segments of the receiving ring. To distin- 
guish multiplex working from other systems 
of simultaneous transmission the following 
notation is adopted : 

Simplex . — Two channels in the same 
direction or two channels one in each direction 
is termed “ double ’’ simplex. 

Four channels, the directions of which may 
he varied to suit traffic requirements, is termed 



“ quadruple ” simplex. Similarly six channels 
is termed “ sextuple ’’ simplex. 

’Wit'haDu'i^ex Balance.— Fom channels, two 
in each direction, is termed “ double ’’ duplex. 
Eight channels, four in each direction, is termed 
“ quadruple ” duplex, and so on. 

There axe other systems of multiplex work- 
ing based upon the simultaneous trans- 
mission of alternating curremts of dilTercnt 
frequencies. In the Mercadicr system, which 
is typical, each operator at the sending station 
transmits, in the Morse code, groups of long 
and short aeries of curuait alternations of 
definite frequency. At Die receiving end the 
currents of difTerent fr<H[ucncica actuate 
tuned diaphragms ol: D^Uqiliono rceoivors, so 
that the actual reception of signals is by sound, 

A. 1. S. 

TELEGRABFIY, QUADRUBLEX 

QuADiiiin-EX telegra])hy jirovidcH for the 
simultaneous transmission over one wire of 
four messages, iwo in eatli direction, ,1b© 
principle of the syst^cmi is based upon the 
fact that electric (uirrents may differ from 
each other in stnmgtb and also in, diri’ction. 

Two signalling kiys and two ree.eiving relays 
are necessarily required at c'aeh bu’rninal 
station. One 'key, c, allied the A key, reverses 
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tlie direotioa of the current in. the line, and 
operates a polarised relay at the distant 
station. The other key, called the E key, 
increases the strength of the current flowing 
in the line, when it is depressed, and actuates 
a non-polarised relay at tlie distant station. 
This second relay is biased against the smaller 
current from the A key, but responds to the 
larger current sent hy the B key, whaterer its 
direction. 

The application of the above principle to 
<iuadruplex working is indicated in Mg. 1, 
which shows the skeleton connections of a 
circuit. Eor simplicity the connections of 
the local circuits of the relays have been 
omitted. A local battery and sounder is 
connected in the usual manner to each 
polarised relay, but a special method of 


joining up the local circuit of the non-polarised 
relay is adopted for reasons which will be ex- 
plained later. The apparatus is duplexed on 
the difierantial principle (see article Tele- 
graphy, Duplex”), so that the arrangement may 
be worked in both directions simultaneously. 
Assuming that the compensation circuits E 
and W are properly adjusted, the outgoing 
■ current at a station divides differentially 
through both relays and therefore has no 
effect upon them. The incoming current 
operates the relays selectively according to 
the key depressed at the distant station. 

There is a number of possible combinations 
of positions of the four keys ; the following 
represent the principal combinations and the 
actions brought about by them : 

(i.) All Keys at rest — At each station the 
battery E is of sufficient voltage to supply 
a current of about 15 milliamperes through, 
both the line and compensation circuits. 
With all keys at rest, the batteries E are 
connected in series as regards the line circuit 
hut act independently in the compensation 
circuits. At the up station the line current 
of 30 milliamperes passes through the D to XJ 
coils of both relays and the compensation 


current of 15 milliamperes passes through the 
to (Q coils. The direction of the effective 
current of 15 milliamperes is from D to IJ 
through both x'elays, but as the non-polarised 
relay is biased against a current of this 
strength both relays will “ space.” In a 
similar mamfer it may be shown that both 
relays at the down station will also “ apace.” 

(ii.) Both A Keys depre.stsed, B Keys at rest, 
— The currents are of the same strengtlus as 
in ease (i. ), but are reversed in direction. The 
effective currents of 15 milliamperes therefore 
flow through the U to 1) coils of l)f)th relays 
at the up station and through the (1.^ to (1^ 
coils at the down station. The tongue of each 
polarised relay will consocpiently move to the 
marking contact and actuate the sounder. 

The non-polarised relays will 
not be affected because the 
current is of insufficient strength, 
(iii.) All .Keys depressed. — The 
conditions, as regards direction 
of currents, are the same as in 
case (ii.). The depression of the 
B keys, however, results in the 
apjdication of the combined 
batteries E and E' at each 
station to the line. Each com- 
bined battery is capable of pro- 
ducing a current of about 45 
milliamjxeres in both line and 
compensation circuits, the volt- 
age of E' being twice that of 
E. The effeotivo current in 
this case therefore becomes 46 
milliamperes, and as it flows through the 
relays in the directions indicated in case (ii) 
and is of sufficient strength to overcome the 
tension of the springs on the tongues of the 
non-polarised relays, all I'elays will mark and 
register signals. 

(iv.) A Key only depressed at tlie. Up Station 
and B Key only depressed ift the Down Station,— 
In this case the current in the line due to 
both down batteries E and K' is 4-6 rnilli- 
amperes and the opposing current from the 
up battery E is 15 milliamperes, so that the 
net current in the line is BO milliamperes. At 
the up station the lino current passes through 
the relay coils from 1) to IT, and the cu)iupen- 
sation current of 15 milliam port's j)asses 
through the relays from to (1^. The c'.oni- 
bined effect is equivalent to a current of 45 
milliamperes through one coil, from 1) to XJ 
of each relay. The p)(>laTisecl rtlay conse- 
quently spaces and the non-])()lariH(Ml relay 
marks. At the down station the line (mrrent 
is 30 milliamperes and flows from ([1^ to (X^ 
through both relays ; the compensation current 
is increased by the depression of the down. 
B key to 45 milliamperes and flows from XJ 


Up Statroa 


Down Station 
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to I) through both rekys. The combined 
effect is e(|uivalent to a current of 15 milli- 
ampercs through one coil from U to D of each 
relay. This is of insufficient strength to 
operate the non-polarised relay, but its direc- 
tion is sneh as to cause the polarised relay to 
mark.” 

^ The actions resulting from other combina- 
tions may be traced out In a similar way. 

As already mentioned, sotmders and batteries 
are connected in the local circuits of the 
polarised relays in the ordinary way i with 
bho non-polarised relays a different method 
has had to l)e adopted in order to eliminate 
the effects of what is known as the “ B ” 
kick. This term is applied to the break in 
the continuity of signals received on the non- 


Co) u 



Tid. 2. 


polarised relays, duo to the momentary de- 
magnetisation of their cores when the current 
in the line is reversed. The method of con- 
necting the a])])aratus in the local circuits 
of the non-polarised relays in order to over- 
come this defect is shown in Fig. 2. When 
the local circuit is closed the condenser K is 
charged by the local battery B. If, during 


at the distant station. The effect is to cause 
the relay tongues at the sending station to 
“ kick ” and produce false signals. This 
difficulty is overcome in practice by inserting 
a suitable inductance coil in the compensation 
circuit or by connecting to the line at the 
sending station a condenser, as a leak to earth. 
Inductive disturbances may also be satis- 
factorily nullified by artificially increasing the 
line resistance by the insertion of suitable 
resistance coils at each end of the line. 

The quadruplex system that has been 
described in the foregoing is known as the 
Increment System, because the current is 
increased when the B key is depressed. There 
is another method of quadruplex working 
known as the Decrement System, in which 
the whole battery is applied to line when the, 
B key is at rest and part of it cut out when 
the B key is depressed. The apparatus used 
and the main connections are practically the 
same as for the increment system. It pos- 
sesses a great advantage in that the “ B ” 
kick effects are not felt, so that the local 
sounders may be joined up in the ordinary 
manner to the non-polarised relays and the 
condensers and resistance coils used in the 
increment system are not necessary. 

In practice it sometimes happens that the 
j bulk of the traffic over a circuit is in one 
direction only, so that three channels of a 
quadruplex are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments, two in one direction for the disposal 
of the traffic and one in the opposite direction 
for giving acknowledgments. It is usual in 
such circumstances to modify the. connections 
and the apparatus by dispensing with the non- 


tho time the local sounder is 
registering a signal, the A key at 
the (Usiant station is depressed. Earth 
th(^ eiii-rcmb tlvrougb the non- J 
polarised relay R is reversed and 
its cores are momentarily demag- 
netised. Wlum this oeciiTs the relay 
tongue is pulkwl by its controlling 
s})ririg awa-y from the contact and the 
local circuit is momentarily broken. 
At this instant the condenser K dis- 
c, barges through the sounder coils and 
the adjustable resistance X, prolong- 
ing th(‘. tnagmffisation of the sounder 
Cores for a tim<^ sufficient to bridge 
th(^ momentary disconnection, thus 


Sending Office 


Polgrls&^ ^ela ^ 


Receding Office 



})rev(urting a break in the continuity 


of the signal. Th(^ resistance coil of 50 ohms polarised relay at the sending station and the 
is instuted in the local circuit to prevent B key at the receiving station. This arrange- 
datnage to the relay contacts, which might ment, whioli is know'n as diplex worJeing, is 
otlKuavise rf'sult from the powerful discharge shown in Fig. 3. 

of curnmt* from the condenser. Other systems of quadruplex working are 

On short linos of low n^sistance and capacity comprised as follows : 
but of high insulation, difficulty is often Eorked Q.tr/iBRUPLBX.-— Up station fitted 
(‘xp(uicii(‘(Ml in workdng (juadruplex owing to with quadruplex set works to an inter- 
the iiKluctive discharges from the apparatus mediate station, which rexoeats the signals 
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on the A and B sides respeetWely to two 
separate down stations provided with duplex 
apparatus. 

Split Qua-DRUPLEX. — Q uadrnplex sets at 
up and down, stations work duplex to each 
other on the A side. The B side works duplex 
from each, terminal station to an intermediate 
repeating station. 

Qfaoruplex a Sire Relayed Euplex, — 
Full quadruplex set at one station works B 
side duplex to an intermediate repeating 
station. The A side signals repeated to 
another station equipped with duplex appar- 
atus. 

Qttadrxjplex a Side Relayed Simplex 
Oentbal Battery. — Full quadrnplex set at 
one station. A side relayed at the repeat- 
ing station to a central battery omnibus 
(see article “ Telegraphs, Central Battery 
System of”) or other simplex G.B. circuit. 

The A side of a quadrnplex circuit is often 
worked at a high speed by substituting a 
Wheatstone automatic transmitter for the 
A side key and a Wheatstone receiver for 
the polarised relay at each end, the B side 
being worked at the ordinary key speed 
(see article “Telegraph, The Electric,” for 
Wheatstone Automatic System). s. 


TELEGRAPHY, EBP.EATERS 

Owixo to the considerable cost of construct- 
ing long telegraph lines it is desirable, for 
economic reasons, to work them at the highest 
speed possible. The maximum speed of a 
circuit is limited, however, by its resistance 
and capacity, and although, with a particular 
type of receiving instrument, the retarding 
effects due to these causes may he overcome 
to a certain extent by increasing the hattery 
power, there is a limit to the latter beyond 
which it is not safe to go for practical 
reasons. When such is the case a “repeater ” 
is used to increase the working speed of the 
circuit. 

A repeater, as its name implies, is simply 
an arrangement of apparatus introduced into 
a long circuit at an intermediate point, for 
retransmitting to the receiving station signals 
of greater current strength than those received 
by the repeater from the sending station. The 
station containing the repeating apparatus is 
generally known as the “ repeater office.” 

The apparatus constituting the repeater will 
be described later ; it will suffice at this stage 
to mention that it is carefully constructed 
and adj usted in order that it may he capable 
of working at a high speed with small current. 
The following considerations will serve to 
indicate the theory underlying the application 
of repeaters for increasing the speeds of 
circuits : 


If K and R are the total capacity and the 
total resistance respectively of a tedegraph 
circuit, then its maxinuim sx^oed of working 
is equal, to A/KR, where A is a constant de- 
Xiending upon the tyxie of receiving instrument 
used. The sxieed of a circuit of one-half the 
length will he four times as great, because the 
total capacity and the total resistance, in such 
a case, are both half of what they wore for 
the whole circuit. If therefor© a repeater is 
introduced at the centre of a circuit, it will 
work at four times the speed of the whole 
circuit and automatically retransmit signals 
at this increased speed along the other half 
of the circuit to the receiving station. It is 
not always practicable to insert the rcxieater 
exactly at the electrical centre of the circuit 
so that the maximum sj^oeds xiossible over the 
two sections will differ ; the maximum work- 
ing speed of the whole circuit w'ill then be 
equal to that of its slowest section. 

The general arrangement of a fast-speed, 
double- current simplex repeater is shown ip 
Mg, 1 . 

R and S are ordinary standard polarised 
relays (see article “ Telegrajih, The Electrio ”). 
They are known as “ transmitting relays,*’ 
because, when either is ox)eratod by signals 
from a terminal station, its tongue transmits 
similar signals, but of increased strength, froxp 
the repeater hattery to the receiving station. 
For fast-speed working it is essential that the 
pivots and bearings of these relays should bo 
properly burnished, so that frictional resist- 
ances to the motion of their tongues may bo 
minimised, and also that the play of theii: 
tongues between the contacts should be as 
small as possible. The relays P and Q, which 
are called “ automatic switch relays,” are 
similar in construction to the standard polarised 
relay, but the tongue of each is fitted with 
adjustable springs which hold it midway 
between the contacts and clear of both. T 
and V are “ automatic switches,” each con- 
sisting of an electromagnet which has two 
armatures that play between contact stops, 
These armatures are held normally against 
their outer stops by means of B}:)iral springs, 
but when a current passes through the cxiils 
in either direction the armatures arc attracted 
to their inner stops. Each automatic switesh 
corresponds to one of the terminal stations, 
and its function is to respond automatically 
to the movements of the key switch of that 
particular station. If the key switch at a 
station is put to the “send” position the 
armatures of the corresponding automatio 
switch are attracted ; if it is put to the “ re- 
ceive ” position, the armatures are |)\illed by 
springs to the outer stops. In the first case 
the result is to connect the section of the line 
leading to the distant station to the repeater 
battery, while in the second case the line to 
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the distant station is joined to the repeating 
instruments but disconnected from the repeater 
battery. 

The action of the repeater will be best 
understood by following the operation of 
signalling from the down to the up station. 
Suppose the down station key switch is put 
to send,” a current will flow over the line 
from the down to the repeater station and 
will pass through the down-side galvanometer, 
the right-hand armature of the automatic 
switch V, relays R and P to earth, as shown by 
the continuous arrows. The tongues of relays 
R and P are therefore placed on their spacing 
contacts. The operation of relay P com- 
pletes the circuit of a local battery B through 
the automatic switch T, and the latter is 


are shunted by a resistance Z of the same 
value as the coils themselves. This makes 
the automatic switch sluggish in its action by 
Tiroviding an easy path for the self - induceci 
currents in the cculs when the momentary 
breaks occur in the local circuit, and conse- 
quently preventing the demagnetisation ox 


the cores. , £ 

The dotted arrows show the path ot a re- 
peated spacing current to the up station from 
the repeater battery X. The armatures of 
the automatic switch T are shown in the 
attracted position dotted ; the repeated cur- 
rent splits at the inner contacts, part going 
to the up station and part through a f 
coil and Wheatstone receiver (see articdc leie- 
graph, The Electric ” ). The object of the latter 



energised, thereby attracting its armatures to 
the inner stops. This connects the tongue of 
the transmitting relay R, ma the 
armature of the automatic switch i to the 
line leading to the up station, and a spacing 
current is sent to the latter because the tongue 
of relay R is on the spacing contact. It tne 
down station key is depressed the line current 
is reversed in direction and the 
both relays R and P are attracted to their 
marking-stops, and a marking current is sent 

to the up station. r ^ 

During the operation of signalling from the 
down station the tongues of the relays x 
and R vibrato in unison with the signals 
passing tliroiigh. The circuit through the 
automatic switch T is tlu^refore being c m 
tinually l)roken and closed again, and in 
order to prevent the armatures froin 
breaking contact during the passap o 
the tongue of relay R from one stop to the 
other the coils of the automatic switch 


circuit is to onaldo the repeater clerk to check 
the working of the rc^poator. 

When tlie down station has finished sending, 
the key switch there is put to “ 
and the lino current is tbcrohy (>». dhc 
armatures of the automalit? switch I. are tlien 
pulled bac^k by the 8])ring8 and the apparaUiH 

is ready for the up station to send. In addition 

to the apparatus shown two Hingle-currimt 
keys with switches (sec article Jeli^graphy, 
Universal Battery System”) are provided to, 
enable the nqieater (ilork to coinmumcato witu, 
the terminal staiious whenever neoessaiy. 

For (lujilex eir<*.uitH a repeater arranged ror 
‘‘dmdox” working is required. Owing to 
the fact that in duplex working the. key switeh 
is kept permanently to send, it is possi ) e 
in the duplex repeater to dispense wnth the 
automatic switches and the neutral relays, 
enabling the connections of the apparatus to 
be simplified. The skeleton conneotions of a 
duplex repeater are shown in 2. A ana 
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B are standard polarised relays set neutral. 
R and R' are compensation circuits for. tlie 
np and down lines respectively. Witli tlie 



keys at both terminal stations at rest, the 
tongues of, both relays rest on their respective 
spacing contacts. The current from the 
tongue of relay A passes to the split of relay 
B and divides equally between the compensation 
coil U to B and tbe line coil to (^. The 
current through the line coil is supplemented 
by a current of equal strength from the up 
station, so that for relay B we have the current 
through the line coil from to double that 
through the compensation coil from U to D, 
thereto re the relay ‘ * spaces. ’ ’ Similar remarks 
apply to the current passing from the tongue 
of relay E to the down station. When both 
terminal keys are depressed the currents are 
everywhere reversed in direction, with the 
result that the tongues of relays A and P 
both move to “ marking ” and transmit mark- 
ing currents to the terminal stations. Briefly, 
relay A responds to the key at the down station 
and retxamsmits the signals to the up station ; 
and relay B responds to the key at the up 
station and retransmits to the do>yn. 

A Wheatstone receiver in “ leak ” and a 
switch are provided so that the repeater clerk 
may check the signals passing through the 
repeating apparatus to the terminal stations. 
Sounders and signalling keys are also provided 
to enable communications to take place with 
the terminal stations whenever necessary. 

Special forms of repeaters have been arranged 
to meet various requirements ; the “ forked 
news repeater,” for instance, enables an up 
station to transmit signals to two down 
' stations on separate lines “ forked ” at the 
repeater station, and arranges for any of the 
three stations to signal correctly to both the 
others. u. s. 


TELEGRAPHY, UNIVERSAL BATTERY 
SYSTEM 

To provide a separate battery for each cir- 
cuit at a large telegraph office would be a very 
costly procedure owing to the number of cells 


required for the purpose. Moreover, the space 
occupied by the batteries would necessarily 
be considerable and the cost of maintenance 
very high. In order to effect economies in. 
these respects, it is now the practice to arrange 
for a number of circuits to be worked from 
one battery. This particular method of 
working telegraph circuits constitutes what is 
known as the Universal Battery System. 

The principle of the method and the factors 
governing its successful application will be 
understood by referring to JN(j. 1, where B 
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denotes the universal battery of E.M.IL, E 
volts and internal resistance R ohms, con- 
nected as shown to a number of circuits the 
resistances of which, including the receiving 
instruments, are X, T, Z, etc., ohms. 

If the key in circuit X only is depressed, 
the current flowing in that circuit will be 
equal to 


R-fX* 


(1) 


When a number of keys are depressed 
simultaneously, the total current flowing from 
the battery will be equal to 

E 

where J denotes the joint resistaiieo of all the 
circuits that are closed by the depression of 
the corresponding keys. The tnirrcnt flowing 
through circuit X will in this case l)o equal to 

xTit/jay. 

On comparing (1) and (2) it will be evident 
that the current in the circuit X will vary in 
amount according to the number of circuits 
that are worked Biinultaneously from the 
hattery. If, howevoi,', R is very small com- 
pared with X (and therefore small also com- 
pared with J), both (1) and (2) reduce to E/X, 
so that in this circuinatance it will not matter 
whether one circuit alone is W{)rke<l or whether 
several circuits are operated simultaneously, 
the current in circuit X will be the same in 
both cases. 

It follows that for the successful working 
of the universal battery system it is essential 
that the internal resistance of the battery 
should be as low as possible compared with 
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tko resistances of the circuits connected to it, 
otherwise the current in any particular circuit 
will vary according to the number of other 
circuits that are being worked at the same 
time. Those variations may, under certain 
circumstances, depending upon the relation 
between the various resistances and also upon 
the nature of the receiving instruments, be 
of such magnitudes as to render satisfactory 
working impossible. If primary cells are used 
to form the universal battery the latter will 
have an appreciable internal resistance, and 
it becomes necessary in. practice to restrict the 
number of circuits to he worked by it to five 
or six. Even with this restriction the varia- 
tions in the currents may be too great, and 
in order to keep them within certain limits, 
so that good working may be possible, it is 
further stipulated that the total internal re- 
sistance of the battery must not exceed one- 
half of the joint resistance of all the circuits 
connected to it, and that the resistance of 
the circuits must not differ by more than 
25 per cent between the Irigbest and low^est. 
Circuits of low resistance connected to such 
a battery must therefore have equalising 
resistanoe coils added, so as to bring the 
total resistance of the circuits up to the 
minimum value. The position for these coils 
is in the battery leads so as to be out of 
circuit for received signals, otherwise they 
would entail an increase in voltage at the 
out station. 

The internal resistance of secondary cells 
is praotioally negligible, thus enabling a large 
number of circuits to bo worked from one 
secondary battery. The latter, however, must 
be of sufficient size to sui^|)ly the maximum 
current reciuired and be able to maintain a 
suftioient output so as to a void the necessity 
of fretpient charging. 

As already pointed out, where piimary cells 
are used for universal battery working, the 
circuits are all brought up to approximately 
the same resistance so that the same E.M.F. 
may be used for all the circuits. With 
secondary colls a different method is adopted, 
and the various circuits are not brought up to 
the same resistance, but each is supplied with 
a voltage suitable to its particular resistance. 
This is effected by arranging the circuits in 
groups, each consisting of circuits having 
approximately the same resistance. In prac- 
tice only four groups have been found necessary, 
worked from voltages of 24, 40, 80, and 120 
respectively, ol)tainod by tapping the battery 
at suitable points. On the universal battery 
system a single battery can only be used for 
single-current working because one pole of 
the battery is permanently earthed. Eor 
doublo-currcnt working it is necessary to employ 
two 8e})arate batteries which have opposite 
poles earthed. 


It is usual to divide a universal battery 
installation into a main and a local battery. 
The former is used for supplying the voltages 
of 120, 80, and 40 required on long circuits. 
The local battery is of 24 volts and is employed 
for local sounder circuits and lines of low 
resistance. There is generally a great number 
of these minor circuits so that the current 
output of the local battery must be high ; 
for this reason it is made up of larger cells 
than those of the main battery and kept 
separate from it. 

A different type of signalling key, known as a 
“ Single Current Key with Switch,” is employed 
at the terminal stations on double - current 
circuits worked from universal batteries. It 
consists of a single current key with a two- 
way smtch mounted together on one base. 
Fig, 2 is a diagrammatic representation of the 



key and shows the internal and external con- 
nections for an up-station. By means of the 
two-way switch S the battery or receiving 
apparatus may be connected to the line as 
required. When S is on stud 2, the battery 
is disconnected from the line and the latter 
joined through to the receiving apparatus. 
By moving S over to stud 1, the receiving 
apparatus is disconnected and the signal- 
ling key joined to the line so that positive 
or negative currents may be sent out as 
desired. 

With a secondary cell installation, the 
sounders used are wound to a resistanoe of 
900 ohms instead of 20 ohms as for the ordin- 
ary sounder (see article on “Telegraph, The 
Electric ”). In construction the two sounders 
are identical, but the higher resistance is 
adopted in the former so that the resistance 
of the battery and leads may be negligible 
in comparison and not cause unsatisfactory 
working. 

It is necessary to insert fuses in the leads 
from a secondary cell installation, owing to 
the excessive currents that may result should 
contacts or earth faults occur. To prevent 
any of the fuses from blowing should a fault 
develop such as a short-circuit in a signalling 
key, metal-cased resistances, or, where the 
voltage exceeds 80, lamp resistances are inserted 
in the battery leads to the key, in order to 
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feeep tke resultmg current from exceeding a The problem of telephony involves com- 
certam value. The arrangement of the cells mercial, traffic, and plant considerations. 
_ . . _ , ^ ^ „ From, the view-point of Applied Science, we 

Battery Room Instrument Room interested mainly in the physical means 

To other hst>‘uments employed by the telephone system. In what 

2 oTml. \ 5 Amp.^j 2 o'‘ ^ foUow, therefore, we will confine our 

— X — attention almost entirely 

MainNeantw^ '-'^^ ^ ffes/st anoes to the plant equipment 

Battery ^ 200 ^ I -u x--- ■ - or apparatus. 

^x 1 s.c.Key |0 To In order that a tele- 

Locai ^ ^20 Cells uiithSm't^^ phone system may meet 

Battery X ^ I ^ Satisfactorily the demands 

I imposed upon it, it should 

^ToL/ “Ce?/s , + 24 " include facilities such that 

pos.^Bati^ ^ I vAA/ time on request of 

minPoMiuX^^ a subscriber the latter 

Battery + +so" enabled, without 

1 ^x delay or other incon- 

- j- 20 Cells venience, to converse freely with any other 

I subscriber, whatever the distance involved, 

piU. 3 , and the charges for the service should be as 

low as is consistent with the giving of a high 
and the connections of a set of apparatus on grade of service. The most important 
a universal battery installation are shown in economic and physical problems underlying 

Fig. 3. j 3 . s. the building of the plant may be grouped 

under ( 1 ) the lay-out of the telephone system 
Telephone, use of, as detecting instrument as a whole, ( 2 ) the means employed for inter- 
in alternating current bridge measure- connecting subscribers, and (3) problems 
ments. See “ Inductance, The Measure- involved in the electrical transmission of 
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ment of,” §§ (3l)-(35). speech. 

Humming : an arrangement of a telephone (ii.) Lay-out of System . — The fundamental 
receiver and a microphone which gives a principle underlying the lay-out of the tele- 
sustained musical note. Use of, as a phone system is that each subscriber must be 
source of audio-frequency current. See able to reach every other one. For economy 
ibid. § (18). this requires grouping in some way, and the 

Telephone Oiroeits, simultaneous use of, most economical way is naturally to group 
for telegraphy and telephony. See “ Tele- together the subscribers in small geographical 


phony,” § (30). localities. Moreover, the subscribers in a 

By Composite Sets : a method involving small local area will in general wish to talk 
the separation of the low-frequency tele- more frequently to one another than to those 
graph currents from the high-frequency at a remote distance, The subscribers’ lines 
telephone currents. See ibid. § (32). in a given locality are brought together at a 

Simplex Method : a method involving the common point called a local central office, 
use of “ phantom ” repeating coils. See The length of the average subscriber’s loop- — 
ibid. § (31). i.e. the distance between the subscriber’s set 

and the local central office—ia usually under 
qipr -ppprATyTY one mile. If the locality is a Binall one (less 

than 10,000 subscribers) there is usually only 
(1) Description of a Commercial Tele- a single local central office, and the district 
HONE System, (i.) General . — The telephone is known as a single-office district. If the 
! the quickest means of direct communication city or area served is a large one, several local 
etween persons separated from one another, central offices will he required. Eaeli of these 
•f the three available systems for distant is located as near as possible to the 8ul)acril)ers 
)mmunication — the mail, the telegraph, and served by it. Such a district is called a 
16 telephone— the last is the only one in multi-office district. The various central 
Inch the originator of the communication offices in such a district are interconnected 
enabled to speak directly to the desired by junction lines or junctions, as is shown on 
Bi'son and to receive an immediate answer, the diagram below. Fig. 1. 

) is the fastest and most complete inter- Engineers provide facilities in a given dis- 
rmmiinication service required by the needs trict according to a fimdamental |)lan study, 
: businesa and social life. Correspondingly, in the course of which an estimate is made 
is usually somewhat more expensive than of the probable growth of the district during 
numunication by mall or telegraph. the next twenty years or more. Such studies 
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§ ( 1 ) Description of a Commercial Tele- 
phone System, (i.) The telephone 

is the quickest means of direct communication 
between persons separated from one another. 
Of the three available systems for distant 
communication — the mail, the telegraph, and 
the telephone — the last is the only one in 
which the originator of the communication 
is enabled to speak directly to the desired 
person and to receive an immediate answer. 
It is the fastest and most complete inter- 
communication service required by the needs 
of businesa and social life. Correspondingly, 
it is usually somewhat more expensive than 
communication by mall or telegraph. 
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are made to enable the plant to be expanded 
in the most economical manner to meet the 
needs of the district. 

Each local central office is also connected 
to a trunk exchange by means of trunk 
junctions. These trunk exchanges may be 



located anywhere from a few miles up to 
several hundred miles apart, and they are 
connected by a network of long-distance or 
trunk lines. 

The subdivisions outlined above have 
simply resulted from the meeting in the most 
natural and economical way of the service 
requirements. The costs of the service in 
any local office district are usually lumped 
together and a uniform charge made for all 
the local calls. On the other hand, a graduated 
charge is usually made for long-distance calls, 
the amount depending upon the distance 
covered. 

§ (2) Outside Plant, — The lines connecting 
telephone exchanges with various subscribers’ 
stations may be a combination of, or entirely 
one of the following alternatives : 

(i.) Open wire. 

(ii.) Aerial cable. 

(iii.) Underground cable. 

Pole linos are employed for supporting either 
open wires or aerial cable. In the case of 
open wires, poles are equipped with brackets 
or arms. The size of arm varies from two- 
way to ten-way, depending upon the antici- 
pated number of wires which may be carried. 
When poles are used for aerial cables, a 
suspension wire is attached to the poles by 
means of a clamp and a holt which passes 
through the pole. 

Conduits are required for the mechanical 
protection of underground cables, unless an 
armoured cable is used, which may be laid 
direct in the ground. The general i)ractio 0 
adopted is to lay down a system of ducts 
which will be Buffieient for several years ahead, 
and to draw in cables from time to time as 
required. Cast iron, vitrified clay, concrete, 
wood, or fibre ducts may bo used, depending 
upon local conditions. Access to the duct 
for feeding in the cables and making the 
necessary joints is provided by manholes, 
surface boxes, or jointing pits. The distance 
ajJart of these points varies with the circum- 




stances, hut woukl probably average 150 
yards, 

(i.) Open Wire. — Bronze, copper, and 
iron are used. A copper-clad steel is also 
being used in some countries, on the ground 
that this combines the advantages of tensile 
strength with high conductivity. The British 
practice is to use 40-lb. bronze for short lines 
for subscribers’ circuits. Copper wire in larger 
sizes (100 lbs, and upwards) is used for junction 
and trunk lines, where better transmission is 
essential. The necessity for having heavy 
conductors for open-wire circuits, however, 
has been modified since the advent of loading 
coils and repeaters. The present tendency is 
to run these long-distance lines in cable of 
small gauge conductor. 

Iron wire is not used in Great Britain as 
an overhead conductor, as the life would be 
so short on account of the climatic conditions. 
In some countries iron wire has a life of eight 
years and over, and if transmission require- 
ments can be met, it is sometimes economical 
to use iron for open- wire circuits. 

Open wires are carried on insulators of a 
suitable material. In Great Britain a high- 
grade porcelain is used. In America there is 
an objection to porcelain, as insects build 
their nests between the sheds of the insulator, 
and this lowers the insulation resistance of 
the insulator very considerably. A glass in- 
sulator is used practically universally in that 
country. 

The connection from a pole line to a sub- 
scriber’s premises may be either by means of 
open wires terminated on suitable brackets 
at the house, or by covered wires run direct 
from the pole, 

(ii.) Aerial Gables . — Where the number 
of lines required is excessive for pole lines, 
and not sufficient to justify the large initial 
expenditure required for placing thorn under- 
ground, aerial cables are adopted. A tele- 
phone cable now generally consists of paper- 
insulated copper csonductors twisted together 
in pairs and stranded in layers, to make up 
the total number of pairs forming the cable. 
The cylindrical core thus obtained is covered 
by wrappings of paper or tape and then lead- 
covered. An alloy of lead and tin, or lead 
and antimony, is used in the case of aerial 
cables in order to give th© sheath the required 
strength. The thickness of the lead sheath 
depends upon th© diameter of th© eable, but 
varies from iV bo } in. Cables which are 
designed for phantom ^ working are made up 
of units of two pairs to form a quad. These 
cables are known as “ quadded,” “ multiple 
twin,” or “ duplex ” type, and are used for 
long-distance trunk service. 

An aerial cable is attached to the suspender 
wire by means of metal, leather, or marline 
1 See § (27). 
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suspenders. If proper precautions are taken 
during the installation of the cable, consider- 
able economy is effected in adopting an aerial 
cable instead of open wires, and, furthermore, 
there is much less likelihood of breakdown in 
the service. At the distribution or opening- 
out points it is very important that an efficient 
type of cable terminal shall be used. .This 
should be air-tight in order to prevent damp- 
ness entering the dry-core cable and thus to 
maintain the high insulation resistance of the 
cable. 

(iii.) Underground Cables , — In the majority 
of large towns it is the usual practice to 
have an underground system; all the plant 
is out of sight, and the cables can be in- 
stalled when required at a minimum expense. 
The external diameter of the largest cable 
manufactured is under 3 in. ; such a cable 
would contain 1200 prs. of 6|-lb., 900 prs. 
of 10-lb., 450 prs. of 20-lb., or 150 prs. of 
40-lb. conductors. A combination of wires 
of different sizes to meet transmission require- 
ments is frequently made to form what is 
known as a composite cable. 

In the more congested sections of a city 
where a large number of lines is required in 
the same building, a “ house cable ” system 
is adopted. One or more feeder cables is led 
into the basement and smaller cables are 
taken to the several floors. Branch cables 
are run to suitable points for distribution, 
from whence internal wiring is taken to the 
subscribers’ instruments. Another method of 
distribution which is very much used in 
America is known as “ block wiring.” Dis- 
tribution cables are taken along the walls of 
a building, either internally or externally, 
and terminated on cable terminals at central 
points. Covered leads are run through 
bridle rings to the subscribers’ premises. 
This is a flexible system, and after the initial 
installation has been completed additional 
connections are quickly made. 

Where armoured cables are required for any 
special local reason, the lead sheath of the 
cable is protected by means of one or two 
layers of steel tape or wire. The cable can 
then be laid direct in the trench made in the 
ground with a reasonable degree of security. 
The same type of cable, but with heavier wire 
armouring, is used for short water cross- 
ings, such as navigable rivers, canals, etc. 
The paper-insulated cable is employed where 
a relatively large number of circuits is re- 
quired. A rubber-insulated cable would only 
be economical if the number of circuits re- 
quired in a submarine cable is very small. 
Long submarine cables are provided with 
loading coils ^ if the depth of water is not 
excessive. The alternative is to load con- 
tinuously by means of 8i)ecially annealed iron 
\ See § (24). 


wire or tape, which is wrapped round the 
conductor before insulating. 

§ (3) The Central Office. — The central 
office is designed for the area in which it is em- 
ployed. In areas having a small number of tele- 
phone subscribers a local battery central office 
is employed ; in areas having a large number, 
usually from about 1000 upwards, a central 
battery system would be used. If the area 
is a single-office area only one type of switch- 
board section to terminate subscribers’ lines 
is necessary. This is termed an “ A ” switch- 
hoard, and the operators are known as A ” 
operators. If the area is a multi-office area, 
then two types of switchboard sections are 
necessary, the “ A ” switchboard above referred 
to, and in addition a “ B ” switchboard for ter- 
minating the junction lines from the other ex- 
change or exchanges in the area. The operators 
who attend to this switchboard are known as 
“ B ” operators. 

(i.) The Operations to be performed in a 
Telephone Exchange are : To place a con- 
ducting link between the terminal of a calling 
party’s line and the terminal of any party 
wanted. 

To signal the wanted party and to return 
the apparatus to normal condition after the 
conversation. This switching, as it is termed, 
is performed by the operators in manual 
systems, and by machines under the control 
of subscribers in automatic systems. 

In performing switching the operator 
observes the signal of the calling party, 
connects her telephone with the calling line, 
tests the wanted line to determine whether 
it is in use or not, and, if free, rings the boll 
at the wanted station, observes the call for 
disconnection, and removes the connecting 
means. 

(ii. ) Classes of Galls, — If the wanted 
party is connected to the same exchange as 
the calling party, the call is known as a 
“ local call.” If the wanted party is con- 
nected to another exchange in the same area, 
the call is termed a “junction call.” If the 
wanted party is connected to another excdiange 
in a distant area, which has to he re iched 
over trunk lines, the call is known as a “ trunk 
call.” 

§ (4) Telephone Exchanoe Arrange- 
ments. — ^At the central exchange the lines from 
the subscribers’ stations are brought into the 
building and led through protective devices 
to the switchboard. 

Eig. 2 shows a schematic diagrani of a 
typical local battery or magneto switchboard. 

Eig. 3 shows a schematic diagram of a 
typical common battery switchboard, 

A photograph (^f a portion of a toleiphone 
office, showing a number of switchboard 
sections, is given in Eig, 4. These are “ A ” 
sections in which the answering jacks of sub- 
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soribers’ lines are located. A photograph of 
another portion of the office^ showing a junction 
board with B ” sec- 
tions, is given in Mg. 5. 

It will be noted that 
the operator’s switch- 
board resembles in 
general outline an 
upright piano. The 
subscribers’ lines are 
terminated in small 
sockets called jacks, 
which are mounted in 
the vertical part of 
the switchboard. The 
connecting links or 
“ cords ’’ are mounted 
on the horizontal key- 
shelf of the switchboard. 

Each subscriber’s line 
has associated with it 
an answering jack, 
which is used solely for 
the purpose of answer- 
ing the calls made by that subscriber, and one 
or more multiple jacks which are for the pur- 
pose of connecting other subscribers to his line 
when he is called. Each “ A ” operator has a 
certain number — on the average about 125 
subscribers’ lines— assigned to her position to 
answer. Hence in a local exchange the answer- 


lower portion of the vertical section. J ust over 
. each jack there is a tiny electric lamp, or other 


visible signal, which lights, and thus signals 
the operator whenever the subscriber wants 
to make a call 

In addition to an answering jack there are 
several multiple jacks connected to each 
subscriber’s line. These multiple jacks are 
arranged at definitely spaced distances along 
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ing jacks are distributed in groups along the 
Bwit.ch board. This makes it possible to dis- 
tribnU". the work of answering calls in flexible 
fashion, acuiording to the abilities of varipus 
operators and the character of the subscribers’ 
demands, and thus to give as good service as 
possible to the public. At each position the 
answering jacjks assigned are mounted in the 


the switchboard, so that one jack for each 
subscriber in the local exchange is within 
reach of each operator. This arrangement 
enables the operator to connect the answering 
jack of any subscriber assigned to her to any 
other subscriber in the exchange directly, 
and without moving from her chair. The 
jacks in one of the multiple groups are on 
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tlit^ upper part of tlie vortical sections of the 
t>oar<,l» {iiui .they are all arranged in order 
a(i<H)r(ruig to the siibscrihers’ telephone 
numbers. 

The “ A ” operator baa seventeen links or 
(jords mountocl upon the key -shelf in front of 
her. Kueh “ B ” operator has from twenty- 
Hcvcn to thirty-six incoming junctions to 
utieud to ; ’ tluise are mounted upon her 
ktjyhoaixl, a.iul she also has the subscribers’ 
multij)ic within her reach, 

'rhe ‘‘A” operator’s cord circuit consists 
of a dexiblo (deetrical conductor, terminated 
at each end in a plug-like electrical conductor, 
whkdi is made to fit into the jack of the sub- 
He3‘ib<u’’H line and to form the link or electrical 
coiiiuH'tion, The plug at one end of the cord 
is UHtnl for answering calls, and is called the 
“ iiUHVvering plug,” The plug at the opposite 
ciul of the cord is known as the “ calling 
idug.” At the centre of this flexible cord a 
iwo-vtuy switching dcwioe, termed a key, is 
placed, which, when operated in one direction, 
cajiuuH'ts th(^ of)erator’H tolophone to the line 
st» that hIu', may speak to the suhscriber and 
ascertain his rcapiii’tatuuits, and, when operated 
in the revt^rso dircaition, connects ringing 
current to the lino to ring the wanted suh- 
soriber’s boll ; also either one or two small 
eiecstrit3al signals are fitted in each cord circuit 
to enable the operator to supervise the call. 
These are known as suporvisory signals, and 
if there are two, one is called the answering 
supervisory, the other the calling supervisory 
signal 

The “ B ” operator’s cord circuit is slightly 
different from that of the “ A ” operator’s 
circuit in that it forms a connecting link or 
junction between two exchanges in an area. 
On«3 end (d this link is terminated in the 
switchboard at exchange “ A ” in a small 
Hockei-like jack, similar to the answering and 
multi plci jacks, but described as an outgoing 
junction jack ; the other end is terminated 
in a coni and plug on the “B” operator’s 
position at exchange “ B.” Each cord, in 
ad<lition to the plug, is fitted with a ringing 
key and a Hupiu’visory signal 

Having doscribed in a general way the 
ex(diang<‘ arrangtnncnts, wo shall now describe 
in gtxiaku’ detail th<3 switching operations in 
mamiid Hystemm of the local battery and 
cumirnon battery typos, and in the most 
modern ty])e of machine switching or auto- 
niu-tic^ t,id(^plionc system. 

(i.) Local BulUmj The B.O, 

])()vvtu‘ which it is nixu^ssary to supply to the 
HtibHerib(‘r\M trariHinittor may be supplied 
eifluM’ from a local sourcc—such as dry colls 
at (xud) t(d(*phon(^ sub-station, or it may be 
HuppluHl «jv(‘r th(3 Hubsiifiber’s lino from the 
cjcnfral o(liia% "I’he first typo of system is 
called a local battery system or exchange, 


and the second type a common battery system 
or exchange Local battery exchanges are 
used mostly in very small localities or in 
localities where the subscribers are situated a 
relatively long distance from the central office. 

In local battery exchanges the suhscriber 
usually signals the operator at the central 
office by turning the crank of a magneto or 
generator. Turning this crank, in the first 
place, closes a spring contact which connects 
the generator across the line terminals of the 
subscriber’s set ; and, secondly, generates from 
50 to 100 volts at a frequency of from 10 to 
20 cycles. Across the subscriber’s line at the 
central office there is mounted in front of the 
operator a relay or drop, the armature or 
shutter of which normally presents a dull 
black surface to the view of the operator. 
When the magneto is turned, however, the 
current generated operates the drop and the 
shutter releases, exposing a bright surface to 
the view of the operator. The operator then 
takes a cord, consisting of a flexible conductor 
and terminated at the two ends in plugs, 
and puts one of the plugs into the jack 
associated with the subscriber’s line or drop. 
This action of the operator restores the 
shutter to its normal position and connects 
the operator’s telephone circuit to the sub- 
scriber’s line. 

The subscriber, in the meantime, has re- 
moved the receiver from the switch-hook — 
which process operates spring contacts and 
connects (1) the battery or source of primary 
energy with the subscriber’s transmitter, and 
(2) the sub-station circuit with the line. The 
operator then ascertains with whom the calling 
subscriber wishes to talk. If the called party 
is located in the same exchange as the calling 
party, the operator plugs the other end of the 
cord directly into the jack associated with the 
drop of the called subscriber. On the other 
hand, if the calling subscriber wishes to talk 
to a suhscriber in another exchange, the 
operator plugs the other end of her cord into 
a trunk leading to the exchange of the called 
subscriber, and the distant operator, called a 
B operator, completes the connection. 

(ii.) Gornmon Battery Exchanges . — In larger 
communities, where common battery ex- 
changes are practically always used, the 
direct current power for the transmitter is fed 
from storage batteries at the central office 
out over the subscriber’s line. The diagram 
(Fig. 6) shows the conditions which maintain at 
the subscriber’s station and at the central 
exchange when the telophono is not in use. At 
the subscriber’s station the bell and con- 
denser arc in series across the line. The 
transmitter has one terminal connected to the 
line and the other to a switch-hook which, when 
the telephone receiver is removed from it, 
operates under a spring control to close the 
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circuits of the transmitter, receiver, and in- the sleeve or socket contact of the jack with 
duction coil, and thus to place the sub-station the tip of her plug. If the lin© is busy, she will 
apparatus in the talking condition. get a click in her receiver ; if the line is free, 

At the exchange the diagram shows the silence. She then inserts the plug to its full 
answering jack, the cut-off relay, the line extent and presses her ringing -key, which 

rings the bell of the wanted subscriber. When 
Called Subaoriber the Calling plug is inserted in the jack of the 
wanted line, the calling supervisory lamp 
glows. When the called party answers, the 
calling supervisory relay operates and the 
lamp is shunted and ceases to glow. Luring 
a conversation both the supervisory signals 
are out, but at the termination, when either 
subscriber restores his telephone to the hook, 
the corresponding supervisory lamp will light. 
When both supervisory lamps are glowing the 
operator knows that the conversation is com- 
jffoted, and she then removes the plugs from 
the jacks and restores the apparatus to normal, 
I’lG. 0 . Jp'ig, 6 shows the connections of two sub- 

scribers in the same exchange using a repeat- 
relay, the line lamp, and the battery. The ing coil cord circuit. If the call is for a sub- 
answering jack is a small socket device with scriber in another exchange, then the circuits 
spring connections, the relays are both electro- 1 used are shown in Fig. 7. 



magnetic devices which, when 
a current passes round the 
magnet coils, are energised to 
attract their armatures and to 
open contacts in the case of the 
cut-off relay, and to close a 
contact in the case of the line 
relay. The line lamp is switched 
on and off by the operating and 
releasing of the line relay. It 
will be noted that when the 
receiver at the sub -station is on 
the switch-hook the apparatus 
at the exchange is inoperative, 
but when the telephone is re- 
moved and the switch-hook 
contacts are made, there is a 
complete |)ath for direct current 


Operator 



from the exchange battery to 


Pig. 7. 


flow. This passes through the 

coil of the lin© relay, causing it to operate and 

to light the line lamp, which indicates to the 

operator that the subscriber is calling the 

exchange. 

The operator, noting this lamp to he lighted, 
picks up the answering plug of an idle cord 
and inserts the plug into the answering jack 
associated with the lamp ; this causes the cut- 
off relay to operate and so disconnects the line 
relay from the circuit, and puts out the lamp. 

§ (5) “ A ” oa Local Connkctions. — The 
operator then operates her listening-key and 
connects her telephone with that of the calling 
subscriber and obtains from him the number 
he requires. If the call is for another sub- 
scriber in the same exchange, she then takes the 
calling plug at the other end of the cord which 
she is using, and before inserting this into 
the wanted subscriber’s multiple jack, touches 


§ (6) A-B C 0 NNF 4 CTIOKS. — If th© called 
subscriber is in a different exchange from the 
calling subscriber, th© A operator who answers 
the calling subscriber first obtains the required 
exchange and number of the called subscriber. 
She then operates a key which connects her 
set to an order wire running to the desired 
exchange. At the other end of this order 
wire or call wire is a B operator, to whom 
the A operator gives first her exchange 
designation and then the number of the de- 
sired subscriber. The B operator then assigns 
an idle inter- office junction to th© A operator 
(who connects the other end of her cord to 
this junction) and then makes a busy test by 
touching the tip of the plug associated with 
the inter-office junction to th© socket or 
sleeve of the jack associated with the desired 
subscriber’s line. Since such a board is a 
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multiple board — i.e, the same subscribers’ lines 
are multiplied in front of different operators — 
the circuit is so arranged that the B operator 
will get a click when she touches the sleeve 
of the jack with her plug if the desired sub- 
scriber is busy. In such a case she inserts the 
plug into the “ busy back ” jack, which opera- 
tion puts a distinctive tone on the line and thus 
gives the calling subscriber the information 
that the line is busy. If, on the other hand, 
the operator does not get a click when she 
touches the tip of her plug to the sleeve 
of the jack, she inserts the plug into the 
jack, and ringing takes place — usually auto- 
matically. 

When either subscriber hangs up his receiver 
or operates his switch - hook in any other 
manner the corresponding supervisory relay in 
the A cord circuit releases and relights a light 
in front of the A operator. If this light is a 1 
flashing light — indicating a desire on the sub- 
scriber’s part to talk with the operator — ^the 
latter pushes her listening-key, which puts her 
set across the line, and asks the subscriber 
what is wanted. If, on the other hand, the 
light is a permanent one — ^indicating that the 
subscriber has finished talking — ^the A operator 
pulls down the cord, which operates a relay 
and lights a light in front of the B operator, 
giving the latter the signal to pull down 
the corresponding cord at her end of the 
circuit. 

§ (7) MACumB Switching Systems. — The 
problem of connecting two subscribers together 
telephonically is essentially the same whether 
human operators or machines are employed. 
Several types of machine switching or auto- 
matic exchange systems have been devised, 
but in each of them the principle is to move 
the terminal of the calling line to that of the 
called line, which is fixed. In the system 
described, the calling lines are connected to 
contacts which are moved vertically and the 
called lines are connected to fixed horizontal 
terminals, 

Eeferenoe to the diagram {Fig. 9) will show 
that the number of switching frames which 
may enter into the completion of a call is 
five : 

1. The line-finder frame. 

2. The district frame. 

3. The office frame. 

4. The incoming frame. 

5. The final frame. 

The lines entering the exchange are ter- 
minated upon horizontal rows of terminals 
on the line - finder frames ; these terminals 
correspond to the answering jacks in a manual 
exchange. Each line-finder terminal has 60 
contact points. In front of the line-finder 
terminals, line-finder elevators are arranged, 
GO in all, so that any one of the 60 line finders 


may make contact with the calling line. The 
line finder corresponds to the answering ping 
in a manual exchange. 

The other end of the conducting link in the 
machine switching system terminates in a 
district selector, which is a moving brush 
contact. There are 5 such contacts on each 
district selector, and there are 60 selectors, 
having access to 500 outgoing junctions, 
which are arranged in five horizontal banks 
of 100 lines each. Each outgoing junction 
is multipled 60 times, so that any one of 
the 60 district selectors may make contact 
with it. 

The other switches are similar to the district 
selector frame in the arrangement of their 
moving and fixed terminals. The calling line 
is extended successively from the line-finder 
frame through the district, office, inct)ming, 
and final frames, where it is connected with 
the called line. 

§ (8) General .Desoription. — In fud meoh- 
anioal or automatic systems the central ofiioe 
machinery is under the guidance of calling 
devices or dials located at the subscribers’ 
station. A subscriber, instead of giving a 
desired number verbally to an operator, so 
manipulates a calling device or dial as to 
cause the switches at the central office to 
build up the connection he wants. 

A common form of subscriber’s calling 
device is a dial arranged with the ten digits, 
1 to 0, placed beneath ten finger-holes. This 
dial is operated by inserting the forefinger in 
the proper hole and rotating the dial against 
the tension of a spring until the finger comes 
in contact with a metal stop. The subscriber 
then releases the dial, which rotates back to 
normal. As it returns to its normal position 
it sends to the central office a series of electrical 
impulses corresponding in number to the 
number of units in the digit appearing in the 
finger-hole chosen. The dial is rotated to the 
stop and released as many times as there are 
digits in the called subscriber’s number. Figs. 
8 (a) and 8 (b) show a full mechanical or full 
automatic subscriber’s station. 

Eor example, when a subscriber calls a four- 
digit number, as 9653, the first movement of 
the dial by the calling subscriber will send 
nine impulses to the central office eorrespond- 
ing to the thousands digit, the next movement 
will send six impulses oorresponding to the 
hundreds, the next five impulses corresponding 
to the tens, and the last three corresponding 
to the units digit. 

The method of building tip a eonn{‘ction by 
mechanical means in a full meclianicnl or full auto- 
matic central ofliioe varies Honu'what in tlics Hynttunn 
produced by differont rnanufactimu's. In giuieral, 
a system of junctions is used \vh(‘reby th(‘ (‘ailing lino 
is extended link by link until it n^af'hes tlu' L'miinais 
I of the called lino. Two methods of controlling tito 
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central office switches have been used rather exten- 
sively. One has come to be known as the ** direct 



(«) (&) 

3?ia. 8. — Full Mechanical Subscriber’s Desk-stand. 

impulse control,” the other as the “ reverse impulse 
control.” When the direct impulse control is used, 
the central olfice switches are operated directly by 
electrical impulses, the duration, character, and speed of 
which are determined solely by the calling device at 
the subscriber’s station. When the reverse impulse 
control is used, the impulses created at the subscriber’s 
station are first received and stored in a device 
located at the central office, known as a “sender,” 

“ register,” or a “ recorder,” and this device then 
controls the central office switches in their movements 
to ward the terminals of the trunk group or line wanted. 

In general, the “ sender ” starts the switches toward 
the desired line, permits them to go to the desired 
point, and then stops them by removing their driving 
power. This is usually accomplished by having the 
switches eqiiipi)ed with commutators which will 
transmit bacjk to the sender the number of impulses 
which it (the sender) has been set to receive by the 
original manipulation of the calling device at the 
8ubsoril>6r’s station. 

(i.) Operation of a Typical Full Mechan- 
ical or Full Automatic — Each sul)- 

scrihar’s station is provided with a calling 
device or a dial which permits the calling 
subscriber to pull, in succession, the office ^ 
code letters and numerical digits in the numbar 
of the subscriber ho wishes to call. 

A call originating at a station for another 
station connected to the same office or to any 
other office in the city, unless it happens to 
b© outside the no -extra-charge zone, is com- 
pleted hy means of the mechanical selectors 
directly to the line wanted without the aid 
of an operator. The ringing of the called 
station is done automatically, and an atitlible 
ringing tone is given to the calling subscriber 
while the ringing is in progress. A busy 
tone is sent back to the calling subscriber in 
case the called line is busy. In case the calling 
station is a coin box or a nu^asured service 
station, the central office equipment may be 

1 Wlicn full mechanical systems are installed in 
lar^c', cities luiving a niimbor of oliiees the subscriber’s 
dials «ir(^ usually arranged with hitters as well as 
numerals. 


arranged to automatically collect the coin or 
operate the message register if the call is 
completed, or to return the coin or not 
operate the message register if the call is 
not completed. 

The figure below shows schematically 
the principal central office members in a 
typical system through which such a call 
passes. The subscriber’s line terminates 
in the central office on a main distribut- 
ing frame, and is cabled to an inter- 
mediate distributing frame in the same 
manner as in the manual offices. From 
the intermediate distributing frame the 
subscriber’s line is connected to the 
multiple contacts representing that line 
on the line-finder banks which corre- 
sponds to the answering jack in a manual 
office. The line and cut-off relays are 
mounted on racks located near the line-finder 
frames, so that no cable need be carried 
directly from the intermediate distributing 
frame to the relay rack. 

Since the progress of a call through a full 
meohanical system is somewhat parallel to 

Full Meohantoa! Offhe ’M" 



Manual Off I ob'^0” ,.?v Catt 

Trunk 1 nmatof j 

^ Poalt!on'*'l 
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llhirttnitlug tlic progr(‘SB of a <5all through a full 
mechanical ollic.c from one mechanical subscriber to 
am)tlicr in the same otllcc^. 

Also a call from a full mechanical Bubsoriber In 
one office to a manual subscriber in another offlee. 

that of a call made through a manual 
system, it may make the function of the 
apparatus more clear if we consider the 
similarity. 

(ii.) Analogy hetwem Manual and Full Mmhan- 
iml Bysteim,--— 


Manual 

When a subHcribcr in a 
manual system nunevt's 
his receiver io make a 
call, ho eauses the lino 
relay at the central ollioo 
to pull up and light/ a 
lamp asHooiated witli an 
answering jack. An 
operator takes up tiie 


Full MnoHANiOAL 
Tu a full mechanical 
system the subsoriber 
nmioves his reeciver and 
(^auH(‘H his line relay to 
pull up, and in place of 
lighting a line lamp it 
put/H battery on a row of 
contacts corresponding to 
luw lino on tho line-finder 
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answering plug of a cord banks and also sets in 
pair, plugs in, and answera. motion an elevator, called 
a “line finder,” which 
goes upwards in search 
of the contacts on which 
his line relay has placed 
battery. When the line 
finder reaches his contacts 
it is caused to stop by 
having its driving power 
removed. 

Thus, there is a marked similarity between the 
answering jack and the contacta on the line-finder 
bank between the' line finder and the answering cord, 
and between the operator finding and plugging into 
an answering jack, and the line finder finding and 
attaching itself to the contacts on the bank. 

The operator, after The “ line finder ” has 
plugging in, throws a associated with it a 
listening-key which puts “ sender selector ” which 
her in a position to receive proceeds to find and at- 
the subscriber’s order, and tach an idle “sender” 
^le notifies him that she during the period that 
is ready by saying, it is finding the calling 
“ number, please,” subscriber’s line, and this 

“ sender ” notifies the 
calling subscriber that it 
is ready to receive his 
order by giving him a 
distinctive buzz called a 
“ dial tone.” 

The calling subscriber The calling subscriber 
gives his order verbally dials his order to the 
to the operator; . “ sender ” by pulling the 

letters and numerical 
digits of the number 
desired in succession. 

Assuming that the call The “ sender,” upon 
is for another subscriber receiving the office code 
ill the same office, and letters from the sub- 
that there is no sub- soriber’s dial, recognises 

seriber’s multiple before their significance and 

the “ A ” operator, the causes the “ district 
operator knows from the selector ” (elevator) 
office name that has been which is definitely tied 
given that the call is for to the line finder previ- 
a subscriber in her own ously used to start up 
office, and she gives the and select an idle path 
number of the desired or junction leading to an 
subscriber to the “B” “ incoming selector ” (ele- 
operator in her own office vator) in the same office, 
over the call wire, gets 
a junction assigned, and 
extends the calling line 
to the “ B ” operator by 
plugging the calling cord 
of the pair she has previ- 
ously used in answering 
into the outgoing junc- 
tion leading to the “ B ” 
position. 

The analogy between the “ calling cord ” of the 
manual system and the “district selector” of the' 


full mechanical system, as well aa the likeness of the 
manual outgoing junction multiple jacks which termi- 
nate in plug-ended incoming junctions at the “ B ” 
operator’s position to the outgoing junction multiple 
contaote of the district selector banks which terminate 
in incoming selectors on the incoming frame, will no 
doubt be evident. 

The “ B ” operator The “ sender ” causes 
locates the desired sub- the incoming selector to 
scriber’s number in the locate the group of junc- 
multiple before her by tions leading to the par- 
first locating the hundred, ticular 500 lines in which 
then the strip, then the the desired number is 
particular line. She then located, causes a non- busy 
tests the line to see if it is junction to be selected, 
busy. If it is not busy she and then causes the “ final 
inserts the incoming j unc- selector ’ ’ (elevator) on the 
tion plug into that mill- end of that junction to 
tiple jack and the ringing locate the luiiulred, then 
is started automatically, the ten, and finally the 
If the line had boon busy particular unit lin© 
she would have plugged desired. The “final 
the junction plug into a selector ” teats tlie line 
busy back jack. to see if it is busy, and 

if it is not, establishes the 
connection. Ringing is 
started automatically. If 
the lino had been busy 
the selector would not 
have established the con- 
nection but would have 
given a busy signal to 
the calling subscriber. 

The analogy between the subscribe, r’s multiple on 
a manual “ B ” board and the combination of the 
incoming and final frame>s, while not perfect, is still 
rather striking. 

Considering the two systems broadly, it will be 
evident that the line finder, district^ and office 
selector apparatus corresponds closely to the manual 
“ A ” board, and that tlie incoming and final selector 
apparatus performs the same function as the “ B ” 
hoard in the manual system. 

If, on the full mechanical system, the call had 
been for a subscriber who was connected to 
another full mechanical office (see the preced- 
ing figure) the “sender” would, upon receiving 
from the calling subscriber’s dial code letters 
which designate the ofiico want(‘.d, have so con- 
trolled the “ district selector ” as to cause it 
to select a jiinction in the group of junctions 
leading to that office, and if th<^ number of 
offices was too large to l)o acconunodatiKl on the 
district frame, as in New York (hty, tlio out- 
going junction paths or jimctior>H leading from 
the “ district selector multiple ” would have 
terminated in an office selector which would 
have been so controlled by the “ sender ” a,s 
to pick out a junction leading to the parlicmlar 
office desired. At that office the path or 
junction selected would terrninat(>! on an “ in- 
coming selector” leading to the group of 500 
lines, then cause the “final selector” on the 
end of that junction to locate the hundred, then 
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the ten, and finally the unit line wanted. 
Ringing would be started automatically. 

(iii.) JFtill Mechanical to Manual , — If the 
call had been to a subscriber connected with 
a manual office, the “ sender ” would have 
so guided the district and office selectors as 
to have caused them to select a path or junc- 
tion leading to the manual office desired, where 
the junction would have been terminated in 
a single-ended cord before an operator at a 
“ call indicator ” position. A lamp would have 
been lighted on the plug-ended incoming junc- 
tion, and the operator, upon pressing a key 
called a “ display key,” associated with that 
junction, would have allowed the distant 
“ sender ” to cause the numerals of the line 
desired to be displayed before her on a “ call- 
indicator,” whereupon she would take up the 
plug-ended junction, test the line and, if not 
busy, insert it in the multiple jack of the line 
desired. Ringing would be started auto- 
matically. 

(iv.) Manual to Full Mechanical. — If a 
call is originated by a subscriber connected to 
a manual switchboard for a subscriber* con- 
nected to a full mechanical office, it may be 
handled in any of three ways, depending on 
what equipment is installed. 

The figure below illustrates the scheme of 
using “ cordless B ” operators at the full 
mechanical office. This plan contemplates 
that the call will come in to the manual 
switchboard in the regular way and be handled 


Full Meohanioal Office 



FIO. 10. — Gall from a Manual Subscriber to a Tull 
Mechanical Subscriber in another Office. 


by the “ A ” operator exactly the same as a 
call to a manual office. At the incoming end 
the “cordless B” operator, after receiving 
the number of the desired party over the call 
wire, will set up that number on a set of keys 
before her. A “ sender ” is provided to receive 
and register this number and then so control 
the incoming and final selectors as to cause 
the desired line to be found and rung. This 
plan has the advantage that no changes are 
necessary at the manual offices. 

When full mechanical offioes have been in- 
stalled to serve a section of a city and all 
remaining districts of that city are still manual. 


with a prospect of remaining on that basis for 
only a short time, it frequently happens that 
it is more economical to instal “ cordless B ” 
operators’ positions at the full mechanical 
offices than to make either temporary or 
fairly permanent changes at the manual offices. 

The figure below shows the “ key -indicator ” 
plan which permits the “ A ” operator at any 
manual office to complete a call very speedily 
within any full mechanical office without the 


Manual Office I Full Mechanical Office 



aid of any other operator. The method of 
operation is, briefly, that after any operator 
has answered a call and has received the 
desired number from the calling subscriber, 
she depresses a key corresponding to the office 
desired and a junction to that office is auto- 
matically selected for her. The number of 
the junction which she is to use is displayed 
before her on a lamp indicator and she x>lugs 
into the junction jack which corresponds to the 
number displayed, having previously depressed 
the digits of the desired subscriber’s number 
on a ten- button “numerical key” with which 
she is provided. A “ sender,” which has been 
attached automatically, registers the digits of 
the number and then proceeds so to guide the 
incoming and final selectors in the distant full 
mechanical office as to connect to and ring 
the desired subscriber’s line. 

This plan is the better one, particularly when 
it is x>roposed to retain the manual equipment 
for a number of years in offices which originate 
a large volume of traffic, which has to be com- 
ideted in full mechanical offices. The economy 
through the use of this plan is made by the 
elimination of the “ cordless B ” operators 
and their equipment at the full mechanical 
offices and by the saving in operating expense 
which can be made due to the speed with 
which calls can be handled with, this arrange- 
ment. 

In the next figure is shown an outline of the 
fdan of equipping all “ A ” positions at manual 
offices with dials, whereby they can complete 
calls within any full mechanical office without 
the aid of any operator. The plan, in general, 
is to provide each “A” operator with an 
ordinary ten -point dial which she can attach 
to any cord by means of a key. She tests the 
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outgoing junction jacks by means of an audible 
busy test and selects a non -busy junction to 
the full mechanical office to which she desires 
to connect. She then plugs in and pulls the 
digits of the desired number, one after the 
other, on the dial. These digits are received 
and registered by a “ sender ” at the full 
mechanical office, which then acts to control 


Ful/ Meohartical Office 



Fig. 12. — ^Manual Switchboard equipped with Dials. 


the incoming and final selectors so as to connect 
to and ring the desired line. 

The advantage of this scheme is that it 
eliminates the B operator, is low in the first 
cost and does not involve much apparatus, 
but it has the disadvantage, from a traffic 
standpoint, that where the number of calls to 
be handled is large it slows down the “A” 
operators and sometimes makes more “ A ” 
positions necessary. 

In making a decision as to which of the 
plans is most suitable for a given project, the 
conditions, such as the length of time manual 
equipment will remain in service, and the 
amount of traffic from the manual offices to 
the full mechanical offices, must be carefully 
considered, along with the advantages and 
disadvantages of all schemes. 

§ (9) Measures oe Telephonic Efpicien- 
oiBS. Differences between Telephonic Trans- 
mission and Power Transmission. — In order 
to get a clear conception as to the reason for 
expressing telephonic efficiencies in a different 
way from that employed in power work, it 
is necessary to consider the difference between 
the problems of the telephone engineer and 
those of the power engiifeer. The power 
engineer generally deals (1) with currents 
and voltages of relatively large magnitudes 
(100 to 200,000 volts), (2) a single low-fre- 
quency current — in the neighbourhood of 15 
to 60 cycles, (3) a line that is electrically short, 
and (4) a condition where transmission of 
power is required in one direction only. The 
object of the power engineer is, in general, 
to obtain a large ratio for the power at the 
receiving point in a transmission system, as 
compared with the power given out at the 
generator. In a power system it is economical 
to achieve this object, but in a telephone 


system this condition cannot be realised 
without unwarranted expense. 

The object of the telephone transmission 
engineer is to transmit the speech currents 
as far as possible and to preserve the clear- 
ness of intelligibility of speech. In telephone 
work we have to deal with extremely small 
voltages and currents and we have to cover 
a very high and wide frequency range. 

The range of frequencies which is audible 
to the human ear varies to quite an extent 
with different individuals, but may be taken 
roughly as from 16 to 15,000 cycles,^ or 
approximately a ratio of 1000-1, The more 
important telephonic frequencies, however, lie 
in the range of 250 to 2500 cycles, or a ratio 
of 10-1. While it is possible to carry on a 
conversation over a telephone circuit which 
is not efficient even for the small range of 
frequencies mentioned above, such a circuit 
will not in general be satisfactory from an 
articulation standpoint — that is, while sufficient 
volume of sound may be transmitted over 
such a circuit, it will be difficult to understand 
the eonversation- 

With regard to the electrical power efficiency 
of telephonic circuits, it may be stated that a 
fairly efficient transmitter will, when vigor- 
ously agitated, generate at its terminals from 
2 to 3 volts. This voltage is stepped up by 
the induction coil or transformer at the sub- 
scriber’s station, so that a maximum voltage 
of from 6 to 8 volts may be impressed across 
.the line terminals of the set. This corresponds 
to a maximum A.C. current of approximately 
10 milliamperes, or possibly watt enter- 
ing the outgoing line. At the end of a long- 
distance line this current may be reduced 
to as low as I’ff milliampera. This reduction 
in current is, of course, in marked contrast 
with that existing in power circuits. In 
other words, instead of getting efficiencies of 
about 70 to 80 per cent™- as is customary 
in power work on an extremely long line 
— the receiver in a telephone circuit often 
receives only T^,inir fb© original power 
given out by the transmitter. 

§ (10) System Eexoebence Standard, — Due 
to the radical differences which exist between 
the problems and requirements of power and 
telephone transmission, the same terms used 
for each field have grown to have different 
meanings. In telephone work, volume effici- 
ency is usually expressed as a “ loss below ” 
or as a ‘‘gain above” some standard condi- 
tion, and as a result the terms “ efficiency ” 
and “loss,” or “gain,” have essentially the 
same meaning. This loss or gain has ordi- 
narily been expressed in miles of “ standard 
cable ” {If ) — due to the fact that the number 
of miles or distance to which a person can 

^ Notes of much higher frequency are in some 
cases audible. See “ Sound, VoL IV. 
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talk with satisfactory volume is, when other 
things are equal, the logical measure of the 
efficiency of any telei)hone system. 

It is customary to measure the volume 
transmission efficiency of any telephone 
system by comparing it with the volume 
obtained over the System Beference Standard, 
This standard is shown below : 



This System Reference Standard is seen to 
consist essentially of two common battery 
subscribers’ circuits directly connected to each 
other by repeating coil cord circuits and a 
variable length of trunk of standard cable. ^ 
The System Reference Standard is therefore 
electrically similar to a system in which two 
common battery subscribers on zero loops are 
talking to each other over a nondoaded cable 
trunk. The circuit is simplified as much as 
possible by the omission of all apparatus 
such as ringers, supervisory relays, etc., 
which is not necessary from a transmission 
standpoint. The transmitters and receivers 
used in the System Reference Standard are 
required to meet certain volume and quality 
requirements, and together with the repeating 
coils and induction coils must have certain 
definite electrical constants at telephonic 
frequencies. 

The comparison of the volume efficiency of 
any given system with that of the System 
Reference Standard is made by adjusting the 
amount of standard cable in the System 
Reference Standard until the two observed 
volumes are equal. The number of miles of 
standard cable which have to be inserted in 
the System Reference Standard in order to 
make the volume of sound equal to that 
obtained over the system tinder test is said 
to be the transmission equivalent of the 
system in question. 

The limiting transmission equivalent which 
it is feasible to impose on a commercial 
telephone system depends upon a good many 
factors. For local service an equivalent of 
eighteen to twenty miles is usually regarded as 
reasonable. On the other hand, for trunk or 
long-distance service, the equivalent may he 
permitted to go as high as thirty miles. This 

i standard cablti Is (uible with uniformly distributed 
(constants of ,R-88 olims ri^Histaiu’e per loop mile and 
()^:.054 < 10-® farads mutual capacitance per mile. 
'Ph(^ IcakaRc (1 and th('. iuductauco L are ordinarily 
taken as zcro—idthouKh it is tlui practice of some 
countries to assume an inductance of -001 henry 
l}er loop milo. 


latter figure is usually regarded as being ap- 
proximately the upper limit of commercial 
transmission. 

The transmission equivalents of typical 
trunks may vary from ten to twelve miles — 
the remaining eighteen miles or so being allowed 
for terminal losses at the two ends of the 
circuit. 

Although the standard mile, or mile of 
standard cable, is used for the measurement 
of telephonic volume efficiency almost uni- 
versally, the logarithmic attenuation of a 
uniform line is sometimes taken as a measure 
of efficiency or loss. Unit attenuation is 
equivalent to the loss in that part of a uniform 
line of infinite length in which the current has 
decreased to 1/eth of its initial value. The 
relation between miles of standard cable (Ig) 
and attenuation units (A) is as follows : 

where R is 88 ohms, and 0 = *054x10“^ 
farads, and / is the frequency under considera- 
tion. Also w=2'r/. 

§(11) ARTiCTJLATiojsr Tists. — The ability of 
a telephone system to transmit the meaning 
of the connected and organised speech sounds 
of conversation is called the intelligibility of 
the system. Intelligibility is measured, then, 
by the percentage of the total ideas which are 
successfully conveyed. It varies with the 
volume efficiency, frequency distortion, room 
and line noises, etc. Since it is very difficult 
to measure directly the intelligibility of a 
telephone system, it is customary to obtain 
a kind of intelligibility measure by means of 
“ articulation tests.”. The articulation of a 
telephone system is the capability of the 
system for transmitting fundamental speech 
sounds. In making articulation tests, detached 
speech sounds are scientifically arranged and 
pronounced at the sending end of the apparatus 
under test. The articulation is indicated by 
the percentage of the total sounds spoken, 
which are correctly received, 

§ (12) Transmittbes. Fimctio-m of the 
Transmitter, -—In ordinary conversation sound- 
waves are conveyed through the medium of 
the air from the lips of the person speaking 
to the ears of the one listening. In telephony 
the speech sound-waves enter the telephone 
system through the transmitter, are conveyed 
over as great a distance as desired through 
the medium of circuits, which are the electric 
channels of communication, and are fi.nally 
transformed into acoustical form by the 
receiver. The transmitter is, a machine or 
instrument which produces electric waves in 
the circuit corresponding to the sound-waves 
falling upon it. The receiver is a machine 
I or instrument which produces sound-waves in 
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tlid air at tke listener’s ear corresponding to 
tlid electric waves delivered to it by the circuit. 
The system fulfils its purpose if the sound- 
waves reproduced at the receiving end are 
sufficiently good copies of those impressed 
upon the transmitter to be easily and clearly 
understood by one listening. The primary 
interest from a physical standpoint lies in the 
q^uality and volume of the sound from the 
receiver. The problem of the telephonist is 
to obtain sufficient received volume without 
undue distortion of the original wave -shape. 

Each part of the telephone system, in 
general, will produce its own form of dis- 
tortion, and perfect transmission may be 
approached by endeavouring either to make 
the algebraic sum of the component distor- 
tions zero, or — what is the more logical 
method — ^to make that of each part zero. 
It is practically necessary that the transmitter 
shall be capable of giving out a relatively 
large amount of electrical energy when spoken 
into with a moderate tone, and that the 
electric waves shall he faithful copies of the 
sound - waves. In addition, the instrument 
should be small, durable, and of low cost. 

§ (13) Types of Tea-N-smitter.— Transmitters 
may be either vibratory electrical generators 
converting the mechanical energy of the sound- 
waves impressed upon them into electrical 
energy, with an efficiency somewhat less than 
100 per cent, or they may be amplifying valves 
oontrolled by sound - waves in such a way 
that they admit to the circuit, from a battery, 
an amount of electric current which is pro- 
portional at each instant to the pressure of 
the sound-wave playing upon them. Instru- 
ments of the former type may be magnetic, 
electrostatic, eleotrocapillary, or thermal in 
their action. Instruments of the latter type 
are more important practically, and in general 
their operation depends upon variation of 
resistance. 

The original magnetic telephone of Alex- 
ander Oraham Bell consists essentially of a 
diaphragm connected to a movable armature, 
and a permanent magnet surrounded hy a 
spool or wire. Its action is practically 
reversible, so that it operates either as trans- 
mitter or receiver. When sounds fall upon 
the diaphragm and set it in motion the air- 
gap between the armature and the pole-face 
of the magnet varies in tune with the sound- 
wave, and under the magnetomotive force 
of the magnet corresponding variations in 
the fllux of the magnetic path take place. 
These flux variations are accompanied by 
the generation of corresponding electromotive 
forces in the turns of wire comprising the 
spool, the net result being that electric waves 
which are copies of the sound - waves are 
produced The reverse action, as a receiver, 
is discussed in § (17). Instruments of the 


magnetic type can be designed to give very 
good c[uality. In general, even if they could 
be designed to approach 100 per cent in 
efficiency, however, transmitters of the mag- 
netic type would not deliver sufficient energy 
to make them adaptable to the requirements 
of commercial telephone systems. 

The capacity transmitter depends for its 
operation upon the small changes in the 
capacity of the instrument, which changes 
follow very closely the pressure variations in 
the sound - waves. On account of the high 
internal impedance, and because of the high 
voltage required for efficient operation, this 
instrument is not adapted for commercial use, 
although it is of considerable importance in 
experimental telephone work, because it can 
be so designed as to have a response over a 
wide frequency range ; in other words, because 
under these circumstances it is an instrument 
of exceptionally good quality.^ 

Other instruments, such as the thermal 
transmitter — which requires extremely large 
currents for efficient operation — and the 
capillary transmitter — which is unstable and 
unsatisfactory mechanically — are also appreci- 
ably below commercial requirements in respect 
to volume efficiency. 

§ (14) Oakbon Button Tba.nsmittie.— 
The telephone transmitter universally used 
in practice is of the type which modulates 
the current from a battery, producing in 
the circuit electric waves which are greatly 
amplified copies of the sound-waves impressed 
upon its diaj)hragm. A familiar example of 
this type is shown in the attached Fig, 14. 
Very large numbers of instruments like the 
one shown are in use in Groat Britain, the 
United States, and other countries. The 
current-varying element is a granular button 
or cell, containing two carbon discs or elec- 
trodes, between the polished surfaces of which 
a mass of granular carljon is held. One of 
these electrodes is fixed and the other rigidly 
attached to the centre of the diaphragm so as 
to move with it. The outer edge of the 
movable disc is flexibly joined to the edge 
of the button cup by means of a mioa washer 
or annulus. A thin, circular, aluminium plats 
serves as the diaphragm which receives the 
sound-waves. Sound-waves are directed upon 
the centre of the diaphragm by the horn- 
shaped mouthpiece- The motion of the light 
diaphragm in response to st>und-waves serves 
to agitate the carbon button. The terminals 
of the transmitter are eonnccte^d to the two 
electrodes, and the resistance from the one 
to the other, principally made up of the 

^ See K. C- Wente. “ The Condeiwor Transmitter 
as a TJnlforinly Sensitive Instrument for the Absolute 
Measurement of Sound Intensity/' PhuB, Mv., July 
1917, X. 1; also I. B. Crandall, “'The Air-damped 
"Vibratory Systein-Theoretieal Calibration of the 
Condenser Transmitter,’' Phps. Rbik, June 191 8, xi. 6. 
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resistance between the various granules, and 
between the granules and the electrode 
surfaces, is made to vary very nearly in pro- 


portion to the pressure of the sound-waves on 
the diaphragm. In this way, when direct 
current is supplied to the transmitter, from 
a battery, this variable resistance effectively 
generates variable electromotive forces which 
correspond closely to the original sound-waves. 
In the type of instrument shown the dia- 
phragm is supported flexibly and the sound- 
chainber in front of the diaphragm effectively 
sealed by covering the edges of the diaphragm 
with a rubber ring. The diaphragm is further 
hel4 against its seat and its mode of vibration 
sorpewhat controlled by two damping springs, 
the one pressing against its rubber- covered 
periphery and the other resting on its vibratory 
area. The button cup is rigidly supported 
from tlie transmitter bridge by clamping the 
stem of the button to the bridge centre. 

The otHciency of the transmitter depends 
upon the amount of direct current supplied 
to it, and this, in the ordinary common battery 
system, varies with the distance of the sub- 
scriberis station from the central office, or as 
it is usually termed, with the length of the 
subseriberis loop. With the subscriber’s 
station very close to the central office, the 
current may bo as high as about *22 ampere, 
while with the subscriber at a remote distance 
it may be as small as *05 ampere. The 
resistance of the transmitter depends some- 
what upon design and circuit conditions, but 
a common figure is approximately 50 ohms. 
The instantaneous speech voltage generated 
by the transmitter may vary from several 
volts for loud vowel sounds to a minute 
fraction of a volt for certain weak, high- 
pitched consonants. As previously stated, the 
maximum value of the electrical speech energy 
delivered to the line is approximately T watt, 
when the transmitter is on a short loop. 


§ (15) Eistoetion. — In general there are 
two types of distortion in such a trans- 
mitter : first, that due to the mechanical 
resonance phenomena within 
the instrument and the failure 
of the dynamical properties 
of the effective values of 
mass, resistance, and elasticity 
(particularly of the granular 
carbon), to remain constant 
for different amplitudes and 
frequencies ; and, secondly, that 
which is due to the electrical 
characteristics of the granular 
carbon. 

(i.) Mechanical Distortion , — 
To illustrate the method in 
which the first type of distor- 
tion arises it will be necessary 
to limit the discussion to the 
simplest case, in which the 
aluminium diaphragm is con- 
sidered as being acted upon 
at its centre by a force P sin which we may 
write symbolically as where e is the base 
of the Napierian system of logarithms. If the 
effective values of the mass, resistance, and 
elasticity of the moving system he represented 
by m, r, and s respectively, the displacement 
“ X ” of the point of application of the force 
can be shown to be given by the equation 

1 ^ (terms expressing the 

transient motion).^ • 

Let us assume for the instant that a sine 
wave displacement of the front electrode 
produces a sine wave modulation of the resist- 
ance of the granular carbon. It is evident 
that the response for the value of w equal to 
fJsjm is very large as compared to the corre- 
sponding response for other values of w. This 
phenomenon, therefore, gives rise to a reson- 
ance type of distortion. By properly selecting 
the magnitude of the ratio s/m it is theoretically 
possible to obtain a comparatively uniform 
region of response over wide •ranges of fre- 
quency. This may be accomplished, for ex 
ample, by using stretched diaphragms of small 
effective mass. ’ The form of the response curve 
may be also modified by changing the factor 
‘‘ r,” but this of course decreases the amount of 
useful energy for producing the modulation. 
The value of “ r ” may be modified by such 
obvious methods as clamping the edges of 
the diaphragm in a rubber seat or by placing 
a rubber-covered damping spring against the 
centre of the diaphragm. Such methods also 
change s and m, though usually in a lesser 
degree, and have been commonly employed in 
practical commercial designs. 

^ See article Simple Harmonic Motion,” Vol. I. 
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It should be noted here that one of the 
theoretically simplest methods of controlling 
both s and r is by air damping. For example, 
if an auxiliary plate is mounted directly 
behind the transmitter diaphragm, so that the 
two are parallel and separated by only a 
few mils, the air contained between the two 
changes both the effective s and r of the 
system. At very low freq^uencies the air has 
time to escape and through viscous dissipation 
the value of r is increased, whereas at higher 
frequencies the air does not have time to 
escape, and increases the effective stiffness of 
the system. 

Any one of these methods of securing a 
wide range of uniform response also decreases 
the average displacement “ aj ” within this 
range, and therefore decreases the modulating 
effect. Furthermore, any of the known 
methods of securing a wide uniform response, 
such as those above mentioned, have not thus 
far been so modified that they can he com- 
mercially applied. 

In all oases it is of course necessary to 
choose the factors r and m in such a way that 
the necessary damping of the free oscillations 
of the diaphragm is secured. It should be 
noted in this connection that the effects of 
resonance distortion are also produced by the 
other parts of the instrument, such as the mica 
discs, the face plate, etc. 

Furthermore, experiments have shown that 
the effective mass and stiffness of the granular 
oarhoE chamber are not constant for all 
amplitudes and for all frequencies, and this 
gives rise to another factor of distortion. 
In general it has been found that a transmitter 
having a single resonant frequency of about 
1500 cycles is the heat practical solution of 
the problem. 

(ii.) Electrical Distortion, — In addition to 
the above type of mechanical distortion there 
are electrical distortions in the modula- 
tion; ie. even though the front electrode 
should respond uniformly over the entire 
commercial range of both amplitude and 
frequency ther§ would still remain an electrical 
distortion in the modulation. This may take 
several forms, some of the more important of 
which are listed below. Due to the expan- 
sions of the different parts of the carbon 
chamber or any other part of the transmitter, 
on account of the heating of the granular mass 
by the direct current through it, the resistance 
of the instrument undergoes a comparatively 
slow change. In many cases the change may 
be cyclic, and in most oases it produces a 
m’arked change in the magnitude of the 
modulated resistance. This phenomena is 
known technically as “ breathing.” At times 
the resistance of the transmitter becomes 
very unstable when current is passing through 
it, and duo to the rapid fluctuation in the 


conductivity of the granular mass a frying or 
burning noise is heard, particularly in the 
local receiver of the telephone set. These 
phenomena must produce a certain amount 
of distortion in the modulated resistance, 
This rapid fluctuation of resistance, as con- 
trasted with the slow - breathing action, has 
been technically called “ burning.” 

Due. to the fact that the resistance versus 
pressure, and resistance versus displacement, 
curves for two carbon granules in microphonic 
contact are not straight lines, there is a certain 
amount of distortion depending upon the range 
of either the amplitude or pressure over which 
the contacts are worked under actual service 
conditions. It is of course true that in the 
commercial transmitters employing a granular 
mass the single-contact effect maybe somewhat 
masked, but the statistical effect in most of 
these instruments appears to be quite similar. 

The modulated resistance is also a function 
of the voltage across the instrument. For 
example, if the circuit conditions are such 
that the maximum voltage that can be 
obtained across the granular carbon chamber 
is ill the approximate range of 0 to 3 volts, 
the instantaneous resistance of the instrument 
under forcing corresponding to that of loud 
talking may approach infinity, whereas, if the 
voltage is higher, it appears to be impossible 
to obtain resistances of more than a few 
hundred ohms — for the maximum agitation 
that a transmitter will undergo under service 
conditions. 

In order to show that the electrical output 
of the transmitter is influenced by the circuit 
it will be sufficient to consider the effect of a 
sine wave of resistance in a pure-resistance 
circuit, which is the most simple case. Assume 
that the equation for the instantaneous resist- 
ance (R) of the transmitter is 

R = R(, “h R^ sin wl 

Then if the instantaneous value of the 
variable output current be denoted by i, the 
mean resistance of the transmitter by R^, 
the periodic variation of the resistance by Ej 
cos wty the mean transmitter current by Iq, 
the effective A.C. impedance looking away from 
the transmitter by R^, and the mean voltage 
across the instrument by Vq, it can be shown 
that 

^ Yq H" IqR^ ' cos c»}t 

~ Rq -i- Ra, H- R 3 ^ cos cot 

and the variable part of this will be approxi- 
mately a sine wave output only when Rj is 
negligible in comparison with Rq + Rj^. Then 

. LR, cos at ' . , , 

^ — , approximately. 

It may therefore be said that the resistance 
modulation suffers both resonance distortion 
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and distortion, due to the changes in the 
effective values of r, s, and w, and to voltage 
and temperature effects, and that, even though 
the resistance modulation is an exact copy of 
the sound-waves, the electrical wave generated 
within the circuit may be considerably distorted. 

The complete problem considered in detail 
becomes very complex, and a large amount 
of experimental and theoretical work remains 
to be done upon such problems as (1) the 
analysis of speech characteristics in order to 
determine the character of the complex wave 
forms to be transmitted, (2) the study of the 
different types of distortion, and (3) the 
development of practical methods of improving 
the transmitter. 

The volume efficiency of a transmitter is 
ordinarily compared in practice with that of 
a transmitter standard, 
and is expi eased in 
terms of miles of stand- 
ard cable, as explained 
under § (10). In giving 
the volume efficiency of 
such a transmitter it is 
necessary not only to 
give the amount of L.G. 
flowing through the 
transmitter, but also 
the circuit conditions — 
especially if the two 
transmitters under com- 
parison have materially 
different resistances. 

§ (10) Tiik Teans- 

MITTB3K OO^JSIDBBBB AS 
AN ElKMENT of a 
Transmission Circuii'. — ^What has previously 
been said deals with the physical problems 
involved in the design of a transmitter. 
In making circuit calculations it is custom- 
ary to think of the transmitter as an 
A.G. generator. In other words, from the 
standpoint of the external circuit a trans- 
mitter may bo treated as a source of electro- 
motive force acting through an impedance. 
For a given degree of agitation, the electro- 
motive force generated varies with the direct 
current, and the internal impedance is also a 
furuition of the current supplied by the battery. 
In tlu‘. ('.aH(^ of the granular carbon transmitter 
this impt^daiuio is a i)ure resistance, and is 
a-pproximately HO per cent of its resistance, ‘as 
immsured witli the ordinary I).C. instruments. 

Within certain limits the effective alternat- 
ing voltage generated by the transmitter may 
Ix^ (!on.sid(U’(ul to vary with the B.G. passing 
through it. A curve showing this variation 
is termed a current-supply loss curve. The 
curve used for a typical common battery trans- 
mitter is given very closely by the relation 

= 23-2 logio ( ■ 864= + , 


where is the so - called efficiency of the 
transmitter, expressed in miles of standard 
cable, and I is the direct current through 
the transmitter. The efficiency is arbitrarily 
referred to the condition where I = *278, 
which is approximately the current which 
flows through the transmitter in the System 
Reference Standard. 

§ (17) Receivers. General . — The ordinary 
form of magnetic receiver is a vibratory 
electric motor receiving electrical speech 
energy from • the circuit and giving out 
mechanical (acoustical) energy, which corre- 
sponds in wave form, into the air enclosed 
by the ear - piece of the instrument and 
the auditory canal of the listener. The 
reverse operation of the instrument, as a 
transmitter, is discussed under § (13). 


receiver most commonly used in this country. 
In its principal features and dimensions it is 
similar also to the receiver in general use in 
America. It has a long U-shaped permanent 
magnet, the poles of which are extended by 
mild steel pole-pieces about which the tele- 
phone windings are placed. The end-faces of 
these pole - pieces are separated from the 
central portion of the diaphragm by narrow 
air-gaps, the actual separation being about 
10 mils. The diaphragm is of ferrotype iron, 
12 mils thick and a little over 2 in. in 
diameter. Under the influence of the per- 
manent magnet a steady flux is maintained 
in the magnetic circuit, lines of force passing 
through the magnet and pole - pieces, and 
across from one pole-face to the other via 
two air-gaps and the central portion of the 
diaphragm, and it is therefore constantly 
deflected a small amount. Speech currents 
received in the windings superpose small 
variations of magnetomotive force, and of 
flux, in the system and give rise to vibratory 
forces which cause the diaphragm to emit 
the sound-waves which reproduce speech. It 



The attached Fig. 15 shows the type of 
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is necessary tliat a large, steady flux "be sup- 
plied, as otherwise speech waves of a given 
freq^uency would produce vibrations of double 
frequency and the resulting sounds would be 
practically unintelligible. The windings of 
the receiver shown have a D.C. resistance of 
about 70 ohms and an A.C. impedance at 
800 cycles of about 250 ohms, with a jDositive 
(inductive) phase angle of about 44 degrees. 
The resonant frequency of the diaphragm is 
about 900 cycles. The speech energy delivered 
to the receiver on a long telephone connec- 
tion is on the average about 10 microwatts, 
although under quiet conditions the minimum 
audible energy is less than one -billionth of 
this small value (10-^^ watts). 

Receivers may be classified according to 
the manner of supplying the steady flux, 
into permanent magnet or electromagnet 
types. The instrument described above is 
an example of the former. The electromagnet 
receiver is similar in action to the permanent 
magnet instrument, except that it derives its 
steady flux from direct current flowing 
through its windings simultaneously with the 
alternating current. Electromagnet receivers 
are used to some extent commercially, and 
with proper amounts of direct current flowing 
usually have an efiflciency substantially equal 
to that of the permanent magnet type. Since 
in any given receiver there is an optimum value 
of flux there is in the electromagnet receiver 
an optimum value of direct current. If a 
direct current of greater or less than this 
best value flows through the receiver its ' 
efficiency will be decreased. 

Receivers may also be classified according 
to the design and shape of case. The example 
described above is of the long or hand type — 
the type most commonly used at subscribers’ 
stations. A second type, called the head type, 
uses a small circular magnet, and is mounted 
in a flat cylindrical case. It is often used in 
sets, such as operator’s seta, where the receiver 
is kept at the ear for extended periods. Under 
such conditions the receiver is usually held by 
a head-band. 

Other types of receiver than the magnetic 
are possible, though they have not been found 
to be practically desirable. The electrostatic 
receiver is one in which the potential variations 
of incoming speech waves are used to vary 
the electrostatic attraction on a diaphragm 
or membrane forming one of the charged 
surfaces of a parallel-plate condenser. The 
thermal receiver is one in which the heating of 
a resistance element undergoes minute varia- 
tions due to the passage of the speech current. 
The air enveloping the resistance element 
expands and contracts with , the variation of 
the heat, and thus sound-waves are produced. 
The reproduction is of good quality but 
feeble. 


A further discussion of the magnetic receiver 
will now be given. It is to be noted that any 
receiver to be commercially satisfactory should 
be small and light in weight, rugged in design, 
and low in cost. It should convert as much 
of the incoming electrical energy into sound 
energy as is possible without an undue amount 
of distortion. The last requirement is eqtiiva- 
lent to saying that the receiver should give a 
fairly uniform response over the range of 
frequency used in speech. If the natural or 
resonant frequency falls in this range, as is 
found practically desirable, the diaphragm 
vibrations should be well damped when the 
receiver is held to the ear. 

§ (18) V1BBA.TORY Characteristics of 
A Receiver, (i.) Im.j)edance. — The usual 
and most satisfactory means of determining 
the vibratory characteristies of a receiver is 
from its impedance analysis. For most 
purposes it is sufficiently correct to assume 
that the receiver is a system having hut one 
degree of freedom ; that is, that the diaphragm 
can be replaced by an equivalent mass 
concentrated at its centre, constrained by an 
elastic restoring force sx, and by a dissipative 
force Tx, where x is the displacement of the 
mass from its position of rest, and x its velocity, 
X being the acceleration. If this mass be 
acted upon by an external force of F sin wt, 
written symbolically the differential 

equation of motion ^ is 

mx -f Tx -t- sx = 

which gives the familiar solution for 

jg — ■ — ^ ^ m 

- {s ju})) z 

or in absolute magnitude 

. __ 

('ww~ (s/w))^ 

The above equation shows that the locus 
of F /2 as w is varied from 0 to 00 is a circle 
with its principal diameter horizontal. 

Assuming that the force on the receiver 
diaphragm is proportional to the square of 
the magnetic flux in the air-gap between the 
pole - pieces and the diaphragm, we have 
where is the flux in the gap and / 
is. the instantaneous value of the force and k 
is a constant of proportionality. If wo de- 
note by ^0 the steady value of flux produced 
by the permanent magnet, and by the 
instantaneous value of the current through 
the coils, we obtain 

f==h(<p^ + pm)^:=k<Po^ + 2k<PoP^i+ kpmH\ 

in which N is the number of turns on the coil 
or coils, and p is the permeance of the magnetic 

I ^ See “ Simple Harmonic Motion,” Vol. I. 
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circuit. If i varies sinusoidally with the time, 
this last eqLuation becomes 

f~h(pQ^i-2k(pQp'Ni{Bin wQ+- /r^®]SrH’®(sin® (at) 

= 2k(pQp'Ni sin (at -i- ( 1 ~ cos 


The first term of this equation is a steady 
pull on the diaphragm, the second is the useful 
force corresponding to the current, and the 
third term is made up of a steady pull and a 
double frequency term. In normal operation 
the flux p'Ni is small in comparison with </>o, 
so that the double frequency efiect is negligible. 

With an alternating current, the flux pNi will lag 
behind the current i by an angle fS, on account of 
hysteresis and eddy currents in the iron. The 
velocity of the diaphragm when a current of the 
form i sin tot is supplied to the coils, is therefore 

. 2k(pQp]i\i sin (at Ai sin cat 

X — s=s , 

z z 


where A, the force per unit current, is the “force 
factor.” The principal diameter of the velocity 
circle is therefore inclined at an angle of to the 
reference axis of the current. 

When the diaphragm vibrates, a voltage of 
l:i^x{d<pldx) is generated in the coil, and substitut- 
ing in the last equation we obtain 


«NA- 


d<p i sin (at 
'dx % * 


where Em is the voltage produced by the motion 
of the diaphragm. This flux, however, and hence the 
voltage, lags behind the velocity by an angle 
on account of the iron losses. It can be shown that 
for all known commercial types of receivers and 
within the requirements of practical analysis the 
voltage per unit velocity is equal to the force per 
unit cnirrent with the sign reversed, or N(d^/da:) == - A. 
Therefore we have 




frequency — the natural frequency being that 
frequency at which the velocity of the diaphragm is 
a maximum, for an impressed force of a given 
magnitude. The whole series of measurements is 
made with the same current through the receiver. 
In making measurements of the damped impedance, 
care must be taken not to change the clamping of 
the diaphragm or the separation between it and the 
pole-pieces. The diaphragm can be damped satis- 
factorily by carefully adjusting the point of a screw 
until it is heard to touch the vibrating diaphragm. 
However, after a little experience, a curve for the 
damped impedance can be drawn without measure- 
ments, from a visual inspection of the curve showing 
the free impedance. 

An impedance analysis of a common typo of 
receiver is given in the accompanying Mg, 16. 



If wo deli no the motional impedance Zm m the ratio 
of tlie impressed voltage, overcoming the motional 
voltage of tlia diapliragm, to the current we obtain ^ 



The motional impedance can bo obtained by cal- 
csulating the complex difference between the total 
impedance when the diaphragm is allowed to vibrate, 
and that when the diaphragm is held stationary in 
its position of rest. The former is known as the 
free impedance and the latter the damped imped- 
ance. Tlu^ effecitive resistances and inductances for 
these impedances can b(3 readily measured by means 
of an alternating current bridge. 

(ii.) Jmpedxmce Analj/d(^. —To obtain an imped- 
ance analysis, the free and damped impedances are 
measured, at suitable frequency intervals, over a 
range extending w<j11 to each side, of the natural 

* The symbols ] </) and are used to denote 
positive (lagging) ahtl negative (leading) phase angles 
respectively. 


Tia. 16. 

To obtain the impedance circle, the motional 
resistance and I'eactance for each value of frequency 
are laid off horizontally and vertically, reBpeotively, 
from a common origin, each point being marked with 
its proper frequency. The locus of these points 
should be a circle passing through the origin with its 
principal diameter depressed below the horizontal 
axis by an angle of 2j61. This angle is an indica- 
tion of the iron losses, and varies roughly between 10 
and 00°, The natural frequency /{)»(l/257r \/a/m) of 
the diaphragm is given at the remote end of 
the principul diameter. The damping constant 
A'=^{rj2m) - (aQ^I2(a tan a) (where a is the phase 
angles of z) is the logarithmic decrement per second 
of the free oscillations of the diaphragm, and ’may 
be obtained from the expression tt (/a-’-/x)> where 
and /a lie at the ends of the diameter ])erpendicular 
to the principal diameter- TIk^ ratio of tlio maximum 
motional impedance to the free resistance at resonance 
gives a measure of the apparent efiicienoy of the 
receiver at resonance, and is an important quantity 
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in comparing two receivers. The force factor A is 
another important constant, and its value at reson- 
ance can be obtained from the expression 

the units being dynes per absampere, being taken 
at the natural frequency. 

The coefficients r, s, and m of the diaphragm, cannot 
be obtained from the impedance analysis without 
an independent determination of the value of one 
of them. All of these quantities are difficult to 
measure ; however, the effective mass can be deter- 
mined with some degree of accuracy by adding a 
known mass to the centre of the diaphragm and 
noting the change in the quantities /q and A. Near 
resonance, the effective mass of a clamped metal 
diaphragm is approximately 25 per cent of the mass 
of the part inside the clamping ring. As soon as 
r, s, or m has been determined, the other two can 
easily be derived. 

While the foregoing theory is incomplete, it will 
serve as an approximate statement of the phenomena 
of the telephone receiver. 

§ (19) The Reoeivee considbbed as an 
Element oe a Transmission Cirotiit. — An 
ideal receiver is one which converts all of 
the electrical power it receives in the form of 
alternating current of audible frequency, into 
sound power, this conversion being independent 
of the magnitude of the electrical input. In an 
actual receiver, however, the efficiency conver- 
sion is rather low, only a few per cent being 
converted into actual sound - power. The 
problem of transmission circuit design is in 
general to get the maximum amount of 
electrical power into the receiver, thereby 
obtaining maximum volume of sound output. 
Although at telephonic freq[uencies the im- 
pedance of the instrument, when held to the 
ear, differs somewhat from its damped 
impedance, the latter can be used without 
serious error for circuit calculations. The 
phase angle of commercial receivers varies 
from +40 to +75 degrees — a large phase 
angle usually, but not necessarily, connoting 
an efficient design. This relatively high- 
phase angle makes it difficult to get the 
maximum amount of power into a receiver 
except at one frequency. 

It is always assumed in telephone circuit 
problems that a receiver can be wound to any 
desired impedance without affecting the phase 
angle. Such a result can be accomplished 
approximately by choosing the proper size 
of wire to keep the coil the same size and 
shape. This is equivalent to the assumption 
that we can change the characteristics of the 
receiver in the same manner as by associating 
with it an ideal transformer of any desired 
ratio. 

The impedance, at normal telephonic 
frequencies, of a magnetic receiver may be 
from three to ten times its direct current 
resistance. Since the proper winding for a 


receiver is that which makes the effective 
A.C. ampere turns a maximum, and since 
an ideal coil would have a negligible 13. C. 
resistance, the fairly common practice of 
specifying a receiver by its D.C. resistance 
has no logical justilication. Practically its 
effect is seen in the custom, which ordinarily 
is entirely inexcusable, of winding receivers 
with nickel silver or other high-resistance wire 
where a high resistance is specified. In such 
cases, where the desired impedance cannot be 
obtained by winding the receiver with copper 
wire, it would be better to waive the resistance 
requirement and use a receiver of lower 
resistance. The absolute magnitude of the 
damped impedance, at 800 cycles, is a much 
more valuable constant and should be specified 
wherever possible. 

§ (20) Teansformers. (i.) General Charac- 
teristics of Transformers . — If we are given 
certain telephone instruments and a line or 
circuit having known A.C. constants, a 
problem which is frequently of interest is to 
determine how we can best associate these 
elements with a transformer so as to give the 
highest possible transmission efficiency. Conse- 
quently, a problem of great interest in tele- 
phone transmission work is to consider the 
general characteristics of transformers and 
how actual transformers compare with ideal 
transformers in efficiency. 

Since a transformer may be defined as any 
structure with two or more windings between 
which there exists mutual impedance,” it is 
important first to define what is meant by 
mutual impedance. As it is ordinarily used 
in telephone work, the mutual impedance 
between one pair of terminals and a second 
pair of terminals is the vector ratio — with 
sign reversed — of the electromotive force 
produced between either pair of terminals on 
open circuit to the current flowing between 
the other pair of terminals. 

With the above definition of mutual impedance 
(M) it can he shown that the impedance of two 
windings connected in series aiding {i.e. so that the 
flux which is produced by the current in one winding 
is aided or increased by the current flowing in the 
other winding) is 

where and Zg are the self -impedances of the two 
windings. If the direction of either the or Zg 
winding is reversed we have what is commonly 
called a series opposing connection {i.e. flux produced 
by the current in one winding is opposed or decreased 
by the current flowing in the other winding). The 
effect of changing the direction of any transformer 
winding is to change the sign of any mutual imped- 
ance associated with that winding. In other words, 
if we reverse the direction of one of the windings, or 
if we have a series opposing connection instead of a 
series aiding connection, the impedance is 

■^s . 0. ~ "t" Zg — 2M. 
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An ideal transformer is one which neither stores 
nor dissipates energy. Consequently, in an ideal 
transformer there is perfect flux linkage between 
the windings, and the mutual impedance M is equal 
to the square root of the product of the self-imped- 
ances of the windings, or 

M == V 


winding. This may be seen by reference to the two 
oases shown below, in which 



Zj>, = Z = 

Zj z 


(ii.) Transmission Losses in Actual Trans- 
formers . — If a two - winding transformer is 


Hence it is evident that the series aiding impedance 
of an ideal transformer is 

Zs.A. =Zi +Z2+2 + sjz^f. 

or if the two windings are equal, 



Ideal Transformer _ l,deal Transformer 


Zg_^_-4Zi=4Z2==4M. 


Fia 18. 


Similarly, the aeries opposing impedance of an ideal 
transformer is 

2a,o.=Zl+Za-2^/^2=('v'zi- ^/z,)^ 

which in the case of a 1 : 1 transformer {i.e. Zi=2,^) 
becomes zero. 


connected between two impedances, as shown 
below (Fig. 19), and an E.M.P. E is assumed 



Consider the case of two windings (Fig. 17) which 
are in parallel aiding or in parallel opposing connec- 
tions. The direction of winding in the parallel aiding 
connection is analogous to the series aiding connec- 
tion, i.e. it is such that the flux which is produced 
by the current in one winding is aided or increased by 



Tig. 17. 


the current flowing in the other winding. In such a 
circuit the impedance of the two windings in parallel 

r-A-“'Zi+Zj'-2M' 

Consequently, as previously explained, the impedance 
of the two windings in parallel opposing connection 
is obtained by reversing the sign of M, or is 

If, as before, we assume an ideal transformer, i.e. 

parallel opposing impedance is zero, 
no matter what may be the relative magnitudes of 
Zj and Zg. On the other hand, if the parallel 

aiding impedance, in the case of an ideal transformer, 
is equal to the mutual impedance between the two 
windings, or 

Zp \'^Zj_Z2«=M. 

In any ideal transformer (Fig. 18) the currents flow- 
ing through the windings are always in versely pro- 
portional to the i\umber of turns on the windings. 
Similarly, the voltages across the windings are directly 
proportional to the number of turns in the windings. 
It can also be shown that- the impedance looking 
into an ideal transformer is equal to the impedance 
of the load multiplied by the ratio of the self -imped- 
ance of the “ input ” winding to that of the “ load ” 


Fig. 19. 

to bo acting through one impedance, the 
current flowing in the other impedance is 
-ME 

i""(Zi+Z3)(Z2-i-z,)-M;^‘ 

In the case of an ideal transformer which 
has the best possible ratio for its windings, 
i.e. one in which Z.JZ^ = ZJZ^, the received 
current is 

I E 

2 sJZ^Z^ cos <Pq) 

The ratio (K) of the received current with the 
actual transformer to that of the current 
received with the ideal transformer gives a 
means (see § (31)) of determining how many 
miles of standard cable any actual trans- 
former is less efficient than the ideal trans- 
former. 

In the foregoing equation, and in the 
diagram above, and <p^ are the phase angles 
of the transmitter and receiver impedances, 
respectively. 

§ (21) StTn-STATiON CiKOUiTS.—The circuit 
used in connecting the subscriber’s transmitter, 
receiver, ringer, etc., together is called the 
Sub-station Circuit. If by any method the 
circuit of a sub-station set is changed so 
that (1) when transmitting, the receiving 
element is effectively removed from, th© 
circuit and (2) when receiving, the transmitting 
element is removed from the circuit, th© 
transmission efficiency of the circuit can b© 
materially improved. A sub-station circuit 
that is capable of such a change is called 
a Variable Sub-station Circuit in contra- 
distinction to th© Invariable Sub - station 
Circuit, in which the circuit is identically 
the same electrically, whether transmitting or 
receiving. 
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(i.) Ideal VariabU Sub-station Circuits . — ^An 
ideal variable circuit is one in which, when 
receiving, all the power it is possible to draw 
from the line is absorbed in the receiver. 
Similarly, when transmitting, all the external 
power that can be generated by the transmitter 
is sent out on the line. If the transmitter be 
regarded as a source of constant electromotive 
force E, the current entering the line from an 
ideal variable sub- station circuit is 

I 

* Sx/EsR; 

Similarly, on receiving, with an electromotive 
force e acting in the line the current in the 
receiver of an ideal variable sub-station circuit 
is 

T = _ 

* 2^/RA’ I 

in which E3, R4, and Rg are the effective 
resistances respectively of the transmitter, 
receiver, and line. The side tone current — 
or current in the receiver when transmitting — 
is evidently zero in such an ideal variable 
circuit. 

(ii.) Ideal Invariable Circuits . — An ideal 
invariable sub-station circuit is on^ which has 
the maximum possible over-all efficiency and 
which is electrically the same in both the 
transmitting and receiving condition. In an 
ideal invariable sub station circuit the current 
entering the line when transmitting {i.e. with 
an electromotive force E acting in the trans- 
mitter) is 

I = ® 

® 2^11^ 

Similarly, with an electromotive force e acting 
in the line, the current in the receiver when 
receiving is 

I 

‘ 2v''2EiR5 

The product of these equations, which is 

- Ee 

gives a means for determining the combined 
transmitting and receiving or over-all efficiency 
of any actual invariable sub-station circuit, as 
compared with that of the ideal invariable 
circuit. 

Assuming an electromotive force E acting 
in the transmitter, the side tone current in the 
receiver of an ideal invariable side tone sub- 
station circuit is 

(iii.) Efficiencies of an Actual Sub-station Circuit in 
Terms of the Ideal Invariable Circuit. — The trans- 
mitting, receiving, or side ton© efficiency of any 


given sub-station circuit can be compared with that 
of the ideal invariable sub-station circuit by oompntiug 
the ratio of the currents flowing in the actual circuit 
with the corresponding currents in the ideal circuit. 
The ratio K of these currents may then be expressed 
in miles {Ig) of standard cable by means of tlie 
relation ; 

2-3026 , 1 596 , 1 

N/88;®aP^ 

When the frequency /=796(w= 5000) this becomes 

Zj«21-12 lOgi0 jj:. 

These relations are those which exist between 
the ratio K of the current at a given point 
in an infinitely long length of standard cable 
(having the constants R = 88, C = -054 xlO"®) 
and the current at another point, miles 
nearer the source of the electromotive force. 

The over - all efficiency of well - designed 
commercial common battery subscribers’ 
circuits is — at the most important telephonic 
frequencies (800 to 1000 cycles) — only from 
two to three miles below that of the ideal 
invariable circuit. Hence no changes in 
induction coil design, capacity of the 
condenser, etc., can improve the over - all 
efficiency of such common battery subscribers’ 
sets by more than approximately three miles. 
Any greater improvement in the over -all 
efficiency of such subscribers’ sets must there- 
fore come from improvements either in the 
transmitter or in the receiver. 

(iv.) Side Tone Circuits — Parallel v. Series 
Types. — Practically’ all sub -station circuits 
that are in commercial use are side tone 
circuits, i.e. circuits of the type in which there 
is a relatively large amount of power dissipated 
in the receiver when an electromotive force 
is generated in the transmitter. Side ton© 
circuits are of two types, the Series Type and 
the Parallel Type — depending upon whether 
the three elements, the line, transmitter, 
and receiver, are effectively in series or in 
parallel with each other. A complete list of 
all series and parallel types of side tone 
sub-station circuits which do not use more 
than two induction coils, and which employ 
only two terminal elements (line, transmitter, 
and receiver) has been given in a paper by 
Messrs. G. A. Campbell and R. M. Poster.^ 

Invariable circuits of both the scries and parallel 
types of circuits have theoretically the same trans- 
mitting, receiving, over-all, and side tone officiencies- — 
as indicated by the formulae under 6 . 12. Buei to 
■ the fact, however, that a carbon button transmitter 
has, in general, a higher effective resistance when 
agitated than, when in a quiet condition, the series 
type of circuits has some practical advantages over 

^ Entitled “ Haximunk Output Networks for 
Telephone Sub-station and Repeater Circuits, ” read 
before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
on February 19, 1920. 
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the parallel type for most commercial uses. In ideal 
circuits of both types when transmitting, the power 
dissipated in the receiver — which is a measure of the 
side tone volume — is one-half of that dissipated in 
the line. A distinguishing characteristic between 
the two types of circuits is that in the ideal series 
type of circuit the impedance looking away from the 
transmitter for receiver) terminals is three times that 
of the transmitter (or receiver), while in the parallel 
type of circuit the impedance is one-third of the 
transmitter (or receiver) impedance. 

(v.) Anti-side, Tone Sub -station Circuits , — ^An 
anti-side tone sub-station circuit is one in 
which, in the ideal case, no power is dissipated 
in the receiver when there is an. electromotive 
force in the transmitter. All efficient invari- 
able anti-side tone sub-station circuits require 
four elements (L, R, T, and N), or one more 
element than is required in efficient invariable 
side tone sub -station circuits. The necessity 
for this extra element, which is the balancing 
network N, may be seen by considering the 
anti -side tone sub-station circuit as a develop- 
ment of the Wheatstone bridge circuit. 



* ® 3 4 

Fig. 20. 


In the four figures shown above, Fig. 1 is a typical 
Wheatstone bridge circuit, in which if A/B=0/D 
no power from the battery E will be dissipated in 
the galvanometer G. If, as is shown in Fig. 2, the 
battery E is replaced by a source of A.C. electro- 
motive force such as the transmitter T, the galvano- 
meter G by the receiver R, the resistance D by the 
lino impedance h, and the resistance C by the balanc- 
ing impedance N, it is evident that there will be no 
power dissipated in the receiver, provided 
In such a circuit, however, less than one-half of the 
total power given out by the transmitter is dissipated 
in L (if A»>^B»«Ns*!lj only one-quarter of the total 
power given out by the transmitter would bo dissi- 
pated in L). Therefore, in order to increase the 
efficiency of such a circuit the resistances A and B 
are replaced by two windings on an induction coil 
or transformer as is shown by and N;p in Fig. 3. 
If the induction coil is ideal— in which case the self- 
impechinces of the windings and Njj are pure 
reactances — all the power from the transmitter will 
be dissipated equally in N and L. In an actual trans- 
former or induction coil there is only a slight loss in 
windings suoli as and Njj. 

Using a separate winding for the transmitter, as 
is shown in Fig. 4, does not change the “ Wheatstone 
bridge action ” of the circuit, but does allow the 
impedance of the transmitter to he effectively stepped 
up or down in any desired ratio l)y a proper choice of 
Nj. This is a de8iral)le feature in that it enables a 
transmitter of any resistance to be used efficiently. 
If the line impedance L is nearly pure resistance over 


the telephonic range of frequencies, N will also he a 
pure resistance, in which case it can he incorporated 
in the winding by making the latter of a fine 
gauge of wire, or winding it with wire of some high- 
resistance material. 

When receiving, in an ideally designed anti-side 
tone circuit no power is dissipated in the balancing 
network ISf — half of the total incoming power being 
dissipated in the receiver and half in the transmitter 
— which is identically the same condition as exists 
in an ideal invariable side tone sub -station circuit. 
The transmitting efficiency of the ideal side tone and 
anti-side tone sub-station circuits is also identical. 
In the former, due to the fact that the transmitter is 
working into either 3 times or ^ of its own impedance, 
only I of the maximum power is given out hy the 
transmitter, f of this power being dissipated in the 
line. In other words, only f x f of the total power 
which it is possible for the transmitter to give out 
is dissipated in the line. In the ideal anti-side 
tone circuit, the transmitter works into its owi*. 
impedance and hence delivers the maximum possible 
power of which it is capable — half of this power being 
dissipated in the balancing network and the other 
half in the line. 

Therefore, the ideal side tone and anti-side tone 
circuits each have the same transmitting and 
receiving efficiencies, hut the latter has no side tone. 
In the actual case, the anti-side tone circuit is, 
when other things are equal, slightly less efficient 
than the side tone circuit, due to the fact that 
the two conjugacy conditions — of no current in 
the receiver when transmitting and no current in 
the balancing network when receiving — cannot be 
made to hold rigorously for all the different line 
conditions, frequencies, etc., encountered in com- 
mercial practice.^ 

§ ( 22 ) Transmission over Long Lines. 
General Theory of A.O. Transmission . — ^Wben 
an altetnating voltage is applied at one end 
of a telephone line, a part of the power 
entering the line is dissipated as heat in the 
line, a part of it is stored in the inductance 
and cax>acity of the circuit, and a part is 
transmitted to the apparatus at the distant 
end. 

In power lines the frequency is so low that 
the ratio of the actual lengths of circuit used 
to the wave-lengths is small, that is to say, 
power lines are electrically short. In such 
lines, a large part of the power impressed on 
the line can be delivered at the receiving end. 
Therefore, the power input to the line at a 
given voltage depends largely upon the power 
taken by the receiver. That is to say, the 
effective circuit impedance can be increased 
by increasing the impedance of the terminal 
apparatus. This is common practice in pow^r 
transmission systems, the impedance of the 
terminal apparatus as measured from the line 
being greatly increased by the use of high- 
ratio transformers. 

1 A (mmplete list of all the anti-side tone sub- 
station circuits, as well as side tone circuits, is given 
in the paper by Campbell and Poster referred to in 
note above. 
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In the ordinary telephone line, however, 
transmitting currents at high frequency, the 
actual length is long compared with the wave- 
length, that is, the lines are electrically long. 
Most of the power impressed on the line is 
dissipated in the line and it is possible to 
transmit but a small fraction of it to the 
receiving end. Under these conditions it is 
evident that the power input to the line at 
a given voltage is very nearly independent of 
the power taken by the receiving apparatus ; 
that is, the effective line impedance is affected 
but very slightly by the impedance of the 
terminal apparatus and is practically fixed by 
the constants of the line itself. 

In a uniform line long enough so that for 
points under consideration terminal reflections 
may be ignored, the voltage and current may 
be obtained by multiplying the voltage and 
current at the sending end by a single ex- 
ponential factor. The exponent is composed 
of two factors, one the length of the circuit, 
and a second which is characteristic of the 
type of line. The second factor is complex 
and is called the Propagation Constant. 

P=a-|-y6. 

The propagation constant (P) per unit length 
of a uniform line or per section of a line of 
periodic recurrent structure is the natural 
logarithm of the vector ratio of the steady 
state currents at two points separated by a 
unit length in a uniform line of infinite length 
or at two successive corresponding points 
in a line of recurrent structure of infinite 
length. The ratio is determined by dividing 
the value of the current at the point nearer 
the transmitting end by the value of the 
current at the point more remote. The real 
part of the propagation constant {a) is called 
the Attentuation Constant and imaginary part 
(6) is called the Wave-length Constant. 

The attenuation constant indicates the rate 
of dissipation or damping which the current 
(and voltage) undergoes as energy is propagated 
along the line. 

The wave-length constant indicates the rate 
of change of phase, in radians, which the cur- 
rent (and voltage) undergoes as energy is 
propagated along the line. When 6Z=27r, I 
is the wave-length for the particular line and 
frequency involved. 

The characteristic impedance {Z^) of a line 
is the ratio of the applied electromotive force 
to the resulting steady state current in a line 
of infinite length and uniform structure, or of 
periodically recurring structure. The Charac- 
teristic Impedance and the Propagation Con- 
stant are the fundamental constants of a given 
type of the telephone circuit. 

If a uniform transmission line has distributed 
constants of R ohms resistance per unit length, L 
henrys inductance per unit length, G mhos leakanee 


per unit length, and C farads capacity per xmit 
length, the characteristic impedance is 

R +jc«;L 
G -\-j ceC * 

and the propagation constant of the line is 
P == a =sj{l\ -1- jcoL)(G + jwC). 

This last equation can also be written : 

P=a+J& 

=\/ i V(P +L V)(G2 + CV) 

+J\/ i v/(15+LVKG2+^) _ 

in which the first term “a” is the attenuation con- 
stant and the second term “ 6 ” is the wave-length 
constant. 1 

It follows from these equations that the 
impedance of a telephone line can be increased 
by increasing the inductance L, and that the 
attenuation constant is decreased by increasing 
the inductance L. Adding inductance to a 
line is called loading the line, and such a line 
or circuit is called a Loaded Circuit. 

It may be noted that the addition of in- 
ductance not only increases the impedance 
but also raises the power factor in the circuit, 
thereby permitting a still further reduction of 
current for a given amount of power. The 
improved transmission efficiency which may be 
attributed to this second effect is quite appreci- 
able in the case of cable circuits. 

The power factor of a circuit is the cosine 
of the angle between the current and voltage 
in the line, that is, the cosine of the angle 
of the characteristic impedance. This angle 
varies in different types of standard non-loaded 
circuits from -5° to -45°, the latter value 
holding very closely for small gauge non-loaded 
cable circuits. This angle hecom^ practically 
zero wffien either open wire or cable oirouits 
are loaded, and the power factor in such 
circuits therefore becomes |)ractically xinity. 

The increase of voltage resulting from the 
increased impedance — when inductance is 
added to the circuit — increases the leakage 
losses, and these set a limit to the possible 
improvement in transmission efficiency by 
loading. If the inductance could he increased 
without increasing the resistance the most 
efficient transmission would he obtained when 
the inductance had been increased to such a 
value that the leakage losses were equal to 
the resistance losses. The maximum possible 
improvement is in practice obtained with a 
smaller value of inductance, however, because 
of the resistance of the inductance coils, and 

^ The derivation of the characteristic! iinpedancje 
and the propagation constant in terms of the constants 
of the line can he found in many standard articles on 
telephone transmission, for example, in Heaviside’s 
Electromag7ietic Theory, i. section 221, and Fleming’s 
propagation oj Electric Currents, pp. 66-72. 
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the amount of inductance wliicli it is economi- 
cal to insert in the line is still less because 
of the cost of the loading coils. 

The decrease in power of the waye as it is 
propagated along the circuit consists in general 
of a decrease both in the voltage and in the 
current. As in a long telephone line the ratio 
between voltage and current is the same at 
different points of the line, the rate of decrease 
of the voltage and current must also be the 
same. Therefore the rate of decrease of the 
power, which is the product of the voltage 
and current, is twice that of either. It is 
customary for convenience to measure the 
losses in a circuit in terms of the fractional 
decrease of current per unit length, and this 
fractional decrease is called the attenuation of 
the circuit. For practical telephone work it 
is customary to use, not the attenuation con- 
stant itself, but the ratio of the attenuation 
per mile of the type of circuit under con- 
sideration to that of Standard Cable. This 
ratio is known as the Transmission Equivalent 
of the type of circuit and expresses the length 
of Standard Cable equivalent as regards trans- 
mission loss, to one mile of the given type of 
circuit. 

The equation for the characteristic imped- 
ance shows that the impedance of a line is not 
in general independent of the frequency, l^or 
example, in a well-insulated, non-loaded cable 
circuit the leakanoe and inductance are both 
so small that they may be neglected, and the 
characteristic impedance can be written : 



In this case the line impedance decreases with 
incjnuisiug frcHpiency. Thert^fore, since the 
resistaiu^e rcunains practically constant, for a 
given amount of pow(u* transmitted, the power 
loss in the line for higher frequenchss is greater 
than the loss for lower fnHpuuicios. As currents 
of a wide range of froqueiK^y are necessary for 
the transmission of intelligible speech, this un- 
(H{ual attenuation of the dilTerent frequencies 
distorts the speech. If this distortion is great 
enough the sj)occh becomes unintelligible be- 
cause of th(^ ex(!essive attenuation of the 
harmonies of higher frequencies. When such 
a circuit is loaded, however, the inductance 
term is largo compared with the resistance 
term, and the line impedance becomes almost 
exactly : 

z„= 

That is, the line impedance is practically 
independent of the frequency. Hence, were 
the resistance and leakance constant, the 
attenuation on such a circuit would be prac- 
tically the same foi- all frequencies, and the 
circuit would be distortionless. Transmission 
over actual loaded circuits is not entirely 


without distortion, however, for several 
reasons. The effective resistance of the load- 
ing coils increases wdth the frequency and the 
losses for the higher frequencies are increased. 
The lack of absolute regularity in practical 
loaded lines also prevents the complete elimi- 
nation of distortion in the line by loading. 

The loading of cable circuits results in a 
marked improvement in distortion as well as 
in transmission efficiency. 

Open - wire non - loaded circuits are very 
different in characteristics from non-loaded 
cable, and they have only a small amount of 
distortion. The loading of open- wire circuits 
improves their efficiency, but the distortion is 
increased. In the higher freqxiencies of the 
telephone range important distortion and 
transient effects are caused on the ordinary 
types of loaded lines, due to the fact that 
lumped, rather than uniformly distributed 
loading is used. 

§ ( 23 ) Teansmission Equivalents oe Typi- 
cal Open-wire and Cable Circuits. — “For 
the sake of reference, we give below the 
Transmission Equivalents of some of the 
types of open-wire and cable circuits com- 
monly used : 

Cable CmouiTs 


Approximate "rRANSMissiON Equivalents 
(Copper Conductors) 


Weight 
per Mile. 

Type. 

Non- 

Phimtomed 

Sldea of 

Phaiitoina.'*^ 

(pounds.) 

CircuitH. 

PhantoniR, 


10 

Nou-Loadod 

Lf)! 

L61 

L42 


Light 

•90 

•90 

■72 


Medium 

•69 

•70 

•67 


Heavy 

•51 

•52 

•44 

20 

N.L. 

Ml 

Ml 

•91 


L. 

•46 

•46 

•38 


M. 

•36 

•3(5 

•30 


H. 

•27 

.•28 

■23 

40 

N.L. 

■74 

■74 

•65 


L. 

•24 

•24 

•19 


M. 

■19 

•19 

■16 


H. 

•If) 

•16 

•13 

70 

N.L. 

■65 

•56 

•47 


X.. 

•15 

•16 

•12 


M. 

•12 

•13 

•10 


H. 

■094 

•11 

•086 

100 

N.L. 

•44 

-44 

•37 


i L. * 

•10 

•11 

•086 


M. ! 

■086 

•094 

•076 


H. 

•076 

•083 

•069 

150 

N.L. 

I -33 

•as 

•28 


L. 

•067 

•071 

•060 


m:. 

•060 

•0(5(5 

■065 


11. 

•()r>(» 

•0(53 

.053 


* 8e« i (37) for uu explanation of tho ioriu " Phuntoni olmnlt." 
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The above table assumes that a higher grade 
of loading coils is used on the larger-gauge 
circuits than is employed on the 10-, 20-, and 
40-pound circuits. 

The table also assumes that the damping 
constant, G/2C, is (at 800 cycles) equal to 7 
for the larger-gauge circuits and is equal to 12 
for the smaller -gauge circuits. 

The A.C. capacity of the side circuits in the 
above table is assumed to be -0665 mf. per 
mile and that of the phantom circuits to be 
•106 mf. per mile. Paper cable is now manu- 
factured which has an A.C. side circuit capacity 
of approximately *062 mf. per mile and a 
phantom circuit capacity of approximately 
•100 mf. per mile. 

Light loading is now seldom used since the 
transmission gain resulting from such a type 
of loading rarely justifies its cost. Similarly 
large-gauge loaded circuits can very seldom be 
justified from an economic standpoint. 20- 
pound and 40-pound loaded circuits, with or 
without repeaters, are the most commonly 
used types of trunk cable circuits. On re- 
peatered cable lines up to about 250 miles 
in length, medium or heavy loading is 
commonly used. Lines from 250 to 500 
miles in length are medium-heavy loaded 
and those over 500 miles are extra light 
loaded. Both the latter types of loading 
lead to higher velocities of transmission than 
are characteristic of the other types of load- 
ing mentioned in the above table. This is 
found to be more and more desirable as the 
length and efficiency of long repeatered lines 
is increased. 

The approximate particulars of loading for 
cable circuits are given in the following table : 

Loaded Cieouits 


Open- wire circuits are assumed to be loaded 
by placing open-wire-type loading coils at such 
intervals that the capacity of the side circuit 
between coils is approximately -0655 micro- 
farads. With types of open -wire construction 
in common use this gives a spacing of about 
8 miles. The side circuit coils add an in- 
ductance of *25 lienry to the side circuit 
and the phantom coils -16 henry to the 
phantom. 

The transmission equivalents of some of the 


more commonly used types of open-wire copper 
circuits are given below : 

Open -Wire Lines 


Approximate Transmission Equivalents 
(Copper Conductors) 


Weight 
per Mile, 
(pounds). 

Type. 

Non- 

Phantom ed 
Gircuits. 

Sides of 
Phantoms. 

Phantoms. 

100 

Non-Loaded 

•109 

•109 

•094 


Loaded 

•048 

•060 

■041 

160 

N.L. 

•080 

•080 

•066 


L. 

•036 

•037 

•031 

200 

N.L. 

•062 

•062 

•061 


L. 

•030 

•031 

•026 

300 

N.L. 

•046 

•046 

•042 

400 

N.L. 

•036 

•030 

•029 

600 

N.L. 

•029 

•029 

•023 

600 

N.L. 

•026 

•026 

•019 


§ ( 24 ) Lumped Loading. — In order to ob- 
tain the benefits of increased line inductance 
by means of loading coils distributed along the 
circuit, it is necessary to have the coils uni- 
formly distributed at distances that do not 
exceed certain maximum amounts. The 
spacing of loading coils ordinarily varies from 
1-14 miles on heavily loaded cable circuits to 
approximately 8 miles on open-wire circuits, 
and the inductance of each coil may be as 
low a§ *025 henry or as high as *25 henry, 
depending upon the constants of 
the circuit. 

The efiect of loading a line in 
such a way is approximately the 
same as though inductance were 
uniformly distributed along the 
circuit. The conditions for this 
equivalence are fully developed 
in a paper by M. I. Pupin in 
the Proceedings of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 
for May 19, 1900, and in a 
paper by G. A. Campbell in the 
Philosophical Magazine for March 
1903, and are briefly summarised in the 
following : 

If I is the length, in miles, of a loading section, 
i.e. the distance between adjacent loading coils, 
and Zc is the impedance of a loading coil, the 
propagation constant of the loaded line is 

■n/ ^ 1 1 r T rn ^0 ainh ZPl 

P'==4_ coslr^ J’ 

where P is the propagation constant per mile of the 
circuit without the loading coils and is the char- 
acteristic impedance of the non -loaded line. 


Type of Loading. 

Spacing 

of 

Coilfl. 

(miles.) 

Inductance of 
Coils. 

Characteristic 
Impedance of Circuit. 

Side 

Circuit. 

Phantom 

Circuit. 

Side 

Circuit. 

Phantom 

Circuit. 

Light . . 

2-20 

•135 

•083 

1000 

600 

Medium . 

1-66 

■175 

■107 

1300 

800 

Heavy . 

M4 

■250 

•155 

1800 

1150 

Medium-heavy . 

M4 

•175 

•107 

1500 

1000 

Extra light . 

1-14 

•044 

•025 

800 

500 
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The impedance of a line that is loaded ■with coils 
evidently varies, depending upon the portion of the 
loading section that is entered. At mid-section, Le. 
half-way between loading coils, the characteristic 
impedance is 


/2Z„+Z(,ootU(JP/2) ^ , ZP' 

» V 2z;+Z“tenhirP/2) = 2 -2 ■ 


The characteristic impedance at mid-load or mid- 
coil (i.e. when the lino commences with a loading 
coil of half the normal inductance) is : 

\/(2o + Y ■tank (zo 'I* y ooth 

_ sinh ZP' 
siniiilP' 

§ (25) Loading Coitus. — “ Loading coils ” 
consist of coils -wound on a core in the shape 
of an annular ring. Cores are usually made 
up of a very large number of turns of fine 
iron wire, or of fine iron dust mixed with a 
binder and pressed into ring-shaped form. 
Coils which are used to load the side circuits of 
a phantom circuit have two balanced windings, 
one of which is placed in series with each wire of 
the circuit. These windings are connected in 
such a way that currents flowing down one 
line wire and back over the other will tend to 
build up flux in the core of the coil. Coils 
which are used for phantom loading have four 
balanced windings, one of which is put in 
each of the four wires of the phantom circuit. 
These windings are so connected that currents 
flowing in the side circuits will not build up 
any flux in the core of the coil. On the other 
hand, currents flowing through phantom circuit 
will aid each other in building up flux in the 
cor© of the phantom coil. Consequently, the 
side circuit coil loads or oifers inductance to 
the side circuit and simply adds a small I).0. 
resistance to the phantom circuit. Similarly, 
the phantom circuit coil adds inductance to 
the phantom circuit but ofl’ers only B.C. 
resistance to the side circuits. Other things 
being equal, a loading coil which, has at tele- 
phonic frequencies a higher time constant 
than another loading coil is the more eflicient 
of the two. 

Loading coils are encased in iron cases and 
are mounted in manholes — if the circuit which 
is loaded is a cable circuit—or are mounted at 
the cross-arms of poles if the circuit which is 
loaded is an open-wire lino. 

§ (26) Continuous Loading. — Continuous 
loading or the introduction of uniformly dis- 
tributed inductance in a telephone circuit has 
been confined largely to submarine cables. 
This is due to the fact that while continuously 
loaded circuits give theoretically a more uni- 
form frequency-attenuation characteristic, they 
do not, in general for a givcm cost, give as low 
an attenuation constant over the telephonic 


range of frequencies as do circuits which are 
loaded with coils. 

The method usually employed for continu- 
ously loading a circuit is that commonly known 
as the Krarup method, and consists in winding 
wire or tape of iron or other magnetic material 
around the conductor to be loaded. The 
objections to continuous loading by such 
methods are (1) its excessive cost, (2) the 
relatively small amount of loading (ordinarily 
less than *02 henry per mile) that can be 
introduced into the circuit, (3) the relatively 
largo increase in effective resistance accom- 
panying such loading, (4) the difliculty of 
predicting the constants and hence the effi- 
ciency of such a circuit, — small diflerenees in 
mechanical treatment or pressure between the 
tape and the conductor making a large differ- 
ence in the A.G. constants of the circuit. This 
last objection is particularly serious on re- 
peatered circuits where a definite and smooth 
impedance - frequency characteristic is neces- 
sary. 

Continuous loading is frequently used on 
submarine cables for the reason that in deep 
water the difliculty of making water-tight 
joints at the loading x)ointB makes coil loading 
undesirable. Moreover, repairs on a deep-sea 
cable with lumped loading introduce irregu- 
larities which are practically unavoidable and 
which may bo large, so that for such cables 
continuous loading is preferred for uniformity 
also. 

tyhen a circuit is loaded its inductive re- 
actance (wL) is usually large as compared with 
its resistance (R) and the BUBcei>tano© (wG) is 
large as c(nn])ared with the leakanoe (G). 
Under these conditions the formula for the 
attenuation constant as given in § (23) re- 
duces to 




When Ij/II==C/G the attenuation constant is 
a minimum — assuming L to be the variable— 
the propagation constant then being ; 

T ^ a 4” := 'f Jw ^^LC. 

Such a edrouit is said to be distortionless since 
the attenuation constant is independent of the 
frequency. 

The velocity of the wav(^ propagation is in 
general V — w/6 which in the above e.as© of a 
distortionless lino hextomos V I / V .L( j. 

§(27) Phantom (hncuiTS.— Ordinarily only 
one telephone oirtniit is obtainable over each pair 
of wires. If, liowevtn*, four wires run between 
two points, three telcq)hone circuits may be 
obtained over thcsci wires. Two of these 
telephone circuits are called “ Side Girouits ” 
and the other one a “ Phantom Gircuit.” 

The operation of such a circuit (/^kV/. 21) is as 
follows ; Current flows from one wire (0) of the 
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phantom circuit to the midpoint (P^) of the 
balanced winding of the Phantom Bepeating 
Coil No. 1. If this point P^ is at the electrical 



centre of the Line Winding of the repeating coil 
and if the line wires B and S are identically 
alike — ie. have the same impedances — the cur- 
rent will split equally between the two wires 
B and S. At the distant end of the circuit, if Pg 
is at the electrical centre of phantom repeat- 
ing coil No. 2, the currents will pass in equal 
amounts through the windings L and M and 
out on the phantom wire G. The return of the 
phantom current from wire H to wire D is by 
an identical process. 

The phantom current will evidently not 
produce any interference with the side circuit, 
provided the former passes equally through 
the balanced windings L and M, etc., as under 
this condition no flux is produced in the core 
of the repeating coil and hence no electro- 
motive force from current flowing in the 
phantom circuit is induced in the side circuit. 
Any unbalance in impedance between the line 
wires R and S or T and U, or any unbalance 
in the balanced windings of the phantom re- 
peating coils will unbalance the phantom 
circuit and tend to produce cross-talk between 
the phantom and the side circuits. 

The “ phantoming of a phantom circuit ” or 
a “ double phantom ” — which is evidently 
possible theoretically — is usually found un- 
desirable on account of the difficulties in 
properly balancing all of the eight wires. 

A cable which is designed for phantom working 
is called a “ quadded cable.” The two wires of the 
side circuits are first twisted together into pairs — 
one pair being given one length of twist and the 
other pair a different length of twist. These pairs, 
in groups of two, are then twisted into quads, with 
a still different length of twist. Such processes 


s/c/0 Clrou/t iorm/nated hara 



Ph antom carr/ed through 
Ba ih Phantom and Sid^e C /roults earned t hr. 
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to socuro symmetry are necessary— especially with 
lojided cables where the tendency to cross-talk is 
greater than with non-loaded cables. 


It is sometimes desirable to take one or both 
of the side circuits out at an intermediate point. 
The circuit in Fig- 22 shows one side circuit 
taken out at an intermediate point and the other 
side circuit carried through. 

The method of loading a phantom circuit is shown 
schematically below : 
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As explained under § (25), ,the side-circuit loading 
coils add inductance only to the side circuit and the 
phantom coils only “ load ” the phantom circuit. 
The D.G. resistance of the phantom coils, however, 
enters into the side circuit, and hence the efficiency 
of a side circuit is not quite as high as that of a 
similar circuit which is not phantomed. 

§ (28) Repeaters. — A telephone repeater is 
a device for amplifying voice currents. In its 
usual form it consists essentially of a repeater 
element for amplifying the voice currents and 
a repeater circuit which automatically enables 
this amplification to he accomplished in both 
directions over a telephone circuit. 

Its use enables telephone communication to 
be carried on over distances for which the 
costs of efficient line conductors would other- 
wise be prohibitive, and also permits of more 
economical circuits for more moderate distances. 

(i. ) Description of Elements, — All forms of 
repeater elements wliich have so far been 
adapted to commercial requirement^ are of 
the unilateral mutual impedance type. In this 
type a current flowing in the input circuit 
induces a potential in the output circuit, but 
a current flowing in the output circuit induces 
no potential in the input cirouit. 

(ii.) Bequirements for an Ideal Repeater 
Element. — 1. The ratio of output to input 
power must be independent of both frequency 
and magnitude. 

2. The input and output impedances must 
also he independent of the magnitude or fre- 
quency of the impressed power. 

3. The element must give a large amplifica- 
tion. It is ordinarily desirable to have a 
power amplification for speech, frequency 
currents of 100 times or more, although for 
certain uses elements giving smaller amplifica- 
tions might be employed. 

4. The local sources of energy must not 
involve potentials unsafe for use in the 
telephone plant. 

5. The element must he insensitive to 
external electrical disturbances and should 
not produce external fields which will cause 
cross-talk with adjacent circuits. 
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6. Tho element should be of long life and 
so constant and reliable in service as not to 
demand exceptional maintenance service. 

7. In size, first cost, cost of power and of 
maintenance, the element must conform to 
the economic conditions of an established 
plant. 

(iii.) The Mechanical Jtepeater Element — 
The first repeater element to go into commer- 
cial services was the mechanical type, consisting 
essentially of a telephone receiver efficiently 
coupled to a sensitive microphone supplied 
with direct current in the usual manner. 
The weak incoming currents thus are able to 
control a much larger local source of energy 
and the clement sends out the received 
currents with renewed strength. 

The chief bar t<) its more extensive use is 
its failure (due to initial friction and fixed 
losses) to re8|)ond to inputs below a critical 
magnitude. The tendency of microphone 
buttons to ‘‘ breathe ” due to heating and 
packing and the distortion inherent in carbon 
buttons make even the be^st-designed of such 
devices difficult to maintain when several are 
operated in tandem. 

(iv.) facuun Tube Type of Element — The 
thermionic ^ vacuum repeater element, or 

audion,” as it is called, consists of an 
evacuated vessel containing three electrodes, 
from one of which, the filament, a thermionic 
emission of electrons is obtainable. The fila- 
ment is heated by the passage of a current 
as shown in Fig. 24. 
The other two elec- 
trodes are a plate and 
a grid. If a battery 
is connected to the 
filament and plate, 
as shown, so as to 
make tho latter posi- 
tive with respect to the former, then a current 
will flow in th(^ cinmit so formed. The electrons 
cunitiod at tho filament are drawn across tho 
intc‘rv('ning vacuum hy the electric field which 
th(^ batt<,n'y B in the plate circuit establishes. 
If an electromotive force is now applied 
hc'tween the grid and the filament as by the 
sourtu^ marked V in the figure, the field between 
])latt^ and filanuuit is altered and the current 
in lh(^ j>lat(', (“.ireaut is correspondingly altered. 
If the grid is made positive with respect to 
th(^ filament more electrons are urged across 
f/h(5 Hpa<;e betwium grid and filament. While 
Honu^ of th(‘Ho fficictrons strike the grid, and thus 
reisult in a curnmt in that circuit, by far the 
groahu’ mimber (U)ntimio through the mashes 
of tho grid to the plate. The result is an 
iner<iaH(‘d (iurront in the plate circuit. Con- 
versely, if tlie grid is made negative there 
results a decrease in the plat© current. In 
this case, however, no current flows in the 
^ See article “Thermionic Valves/* 
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grid circuit because electron^, can be drawn 
to an electrode only if it is positive with 
respect to the source of the electrons. 

The characteristic relation betw^een the grid 
voltage V and the plate current Ib is that 
shown below in Fig. 25, a. 

If the plate voltage is altered the form 
of the curve is not altered, but the magnitude 
of the current is changed as illustrated in 
Fig. 25, B, which shows a family of such char- 
acteristics. It is evident from this figure that 
the number of negative volts which must 



be applied to the grid in order to reduce the 
plate current to zero is always the same 
fraction of the volts applied in the plat© 
circuit. Hence it appears that the current 
in the plat© circuit may be altered either hy 
altering the voltage there applied or by a 
much smaller alteration of the voltage applied 
to the grid circuit. The device thus gives a 
voltage amplification. 

As long as the grid is kept negative no 
current can flow in that cii’euit, and any 
alterations in its voltage are unaccompanied 
by any current variation and hence are entirely 
wattless. Such variations are accompanied 
by current variations in tho plat© circuit 
and result in an energy expenditure in that 
circuit. The telephone effieionoy is thus seen 
to be practically infinite, since an energy out- 
put may he obtained by a wattless variation of 
the input voltage. The practical limitations 
to a complete realisation of this ideal efficiency 
lie in tho design of voltage transformers and 
tho possession by tho tube of a finite leakage 
conductance and capacity reactance. A dis- 
cussion of tho action of the vacuum tube 
element is given in a paper entitled “ Theory 
of tho Thermionic Amplifier,” by H. J. van 
dor Bijl in tho Physical Review of September 
1918.2 

Tor us© in am})lifying telephone currents 
the voltage source V is replaced by an input 
transformer whose primary is connected to 
the source of speech. The galvanometer is 
replaced by the primary of an output trans- 
former whoso secondary is connected to a 
line or the receiving device. 

§ (29) Dbscrii»tion ofRepbatbe CmotriTS. 
(i.) One-way Repeater Circuit — If one tele- 
phone line is connected to the input of a 

* See also T?ie Thermionic Vacuum Tube, H. J. van 
der Bijl, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1920. 
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repeater elemeat of the unilateral mutual im- 
pedance type and another line to its output, 
we have a repeater circuit capable of trans- 
mitting and amplifying speech in one direction 
only, or a one-way repeater circuit. 

(ii.) The “ ” Bepeater Circuit. — Un- 

less two pairs of wires (or two channels) 
are run to every subscriber, it is necessary 
that repeating systems give amplification in 
both directions. All commercially operative 
forms of such circuits depend on the 
Wheatstone bridge arrangement, which is also 
shared in principle by duplex telegraph and 
invariable anti-side tone sub-station circuits. 
The simplest of these circuits is the two-way 
— one element or “21” repeater circuit, 
illustrated below : 


repeater circuits is often necessary. This is 
called a two-way — two element or a “ 22 ” 
repeater circuit. 

The path of energy travelling from west to 
east may readily be traced by the solid arrows 
and reversely by the dotted arrow's, Fig. 27. 
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Fig. 26. 

In this figure the receiver and transmitter 
correspond to the input and output of any type 
of repeater element. This circuit has many 
interesting properties, of which the one most 
fundamental to two-way repeating is that if 
the lines west and east are of equal impedance 
(both as to angle . and magnitude) the output 
from T produces no input into R. 

It follows directly that energy coming in 
on either line will in 


Singing is prevented by balancing the lines in 
each half of the circuit with specially designed 
balancing networks. With very high grade 
lines these balances can be maintained so as 
to permit of an energy amplification of 100 
times. This corresponds to 21 miles of stand- 
ard cable at 800 cycles. It requires that, at 
all frequencies of efficient amplification, the line 
impedances do not depart from those of their 
networks by more than approximately 10 per 
cent. Actual amplifications must be appreci- 
ably less than that which will actually produce 
singing, or a decided impairment of telephonic 
quality will result from a transient circulating 
current. 

A typical “22” repeater circuit using vacuum 
tube repeater elements is shown below {Fig. 28) : 


Output Transformer 


part go into R, 
which, by control- 
ling T, sends out 
amplified energy to 
both lines, giving us 
the desired function 
of two-way amplifi- 
cation. If the two 
lines are not equal 
in impedance, that 
is, if the repeater is 
unbalanced, the out- 
going energy does 
produce a potential 
across R, and if the 
amplification is great 
enough a circulating 
current is set up and 
the repeater is said to “ sing.” The amount 
of amplification which any “ 21 ” type re- 
peater can introduce between two lines is a 
function .simply of the vector ratio of the 
lino impedances of the two circuits. It is 
therefore not possible to compensate for 
singing by any arbitrary modifications of the 
repeater circuit itself. 

(iii.) The “.^2” Repeater Circuit. — For 
more general use a combination of two “ 21 ” 



Fig. 28. 

A comparison of the “ 21 ” and ” 22 ” type 
repeaters will establish the following points : 

1. The “ 21 ” type repeater requires only half the 
power and less than half the apparatus and space 
needed by the “ 22 ” type repeater. 

2. The 22 ” type repeater may be so equipped 
as to balancing networks that it will operate satis- 
factorily between any types of lines. 

The “21” type repeater requires additional 
apparatus in order to permit it to be used between 
lines of dissimilar character. 
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3. The “ 21 ” type repeater is not suited for 
tandem operation, as it feeds part of the amplified 
energy back on the incoming line. Two adjacent 
repeaters would therefore produce “ echo ’’ effects. 

4. The “ 21 ” type repeater is largely limited to 
cases where a single repeater is needed near the 
centre of a uniform trunk circuit of medium 
length. 

5. With lines of a given degree of uniformity, 
approximately 3 or 4 miles more amplification may 
bo obtained with a “ 22 ” circuit than can be 
secured with a 21 ” circuit. 

(iv.) four-wire Repeater Circuits. — Imagine 
the dotted lines in the schematic diagram 
of the “ 22 ” type of repeater (Fig. 27) to 
be telephone lines hundreds of miles in length. 
If the repieater elements make up the loss in 
this line and a little more, it is evident that 
amplification may still be introduced between 
the lines east and west. Such a system is 
called a four-wire repeater circuit. For cross- 
talk reasons it is not desirable to produce all 
of the amplification with the two terminal 
amplifiers, but to insert a number of one-way 
repeaters at intervals in each of the two pairs 
of the four-wire circuit. 

Such a system may contain hundreds of 
miles of small -gauge cable with one-way 
repeaters introducing energy amplifications 
of roughly 1000 times (30 miles) at uniformly 
spaced intervals. Although circuits of this 
type use twice as many wires as other 
systems, they use smaller wires, and for long- 
distance cable operation there is a certain 
distance above which they are economically 
advantageous. 

(v.) Application of Repeaters. — The suc- 
cessful application of repeaters to the tele- 
phone plant has completely revolutionised 
the methods of long-distance telephony. It 
is in most oases more economical to use 
repeaters than to load the heavier gauges of 
open - wire line. Furthermore, connections 
which formerly required open-wire conductors 
of the largest gauge may now often best be 
handled over smaller conductors of loaded 
cable. The present outlook forecasts great 
networks of loaded small-gauge cables equipped 
with repeaters. The use of heavy - gauge 
conductors in cables is largely a thing of the 
past. 

On the other hand, the repeater is not a 
device which can be thrown in indiscriminately 
on any circuit and bo expected to function 
properly. Circuits of uniform character are 
required, as is shown by a consideration of 
the requirements imposed by the balance 
conditions. Loading coils must possess mag- 
netic stability as well as high inductance and 
low resistance, and they must be quite 
uniformly spaced in the circuit. In general 
repeatered telephone circuits call for a higher 
grade of plant maintenance and for special 
testing methods and equipment. 


§ (30) Simultaneous Use oe Circuits eor 
Telephone and Telegraph Service. — The 
simultaneous operation of both telephone and 
telegraph services over the same conductors 
is generally accomplished by one of two well- 
known methods. The simpler of these is 
known as “ simplexing.” Fundamentally this 
scheme involves the complete balance of the 
telegraph circuit with respect to the telephone 
circuit and vice versa. Telegraph currents may 
then pass through the line wires in parallel 
by way of the telegraph branch without 
interfering with the voice currents which 
have their source in the telej)hone branches 
and which pass through the line wires in series. 
The return circuit for the telegraph may 
obviously be either the earth or another 
simjilexed circuit. Differences of potential in 
the telegraph circuit thus have no tendency 
to produce currents in the telephone circuit 
and vice versa, and the frequency bands 
used in the telephone and telegraph circuits 
may overlap if desirable. The second of the 
customary methods of obtaining simultaneous 
telephone and telegraph operation is known as 
“ compositing.” This method involves no 
mutual balance of the telephone and tele- 
graph circuits, but necessitates the use in the 
two systems of frequency bands which do 
not overlap. It involves fundamentally the 
arrangement of the several branches of the 
resulting circuit in such a way that the 
telephone branch or branches will select, and 
so far as possible, will admit to or from the 
line only those frequencies necessary to 
telephone conversation of good quality, while 
the telegraph branch or branches will in a 
corresponding manner select and admit to or 
from the line only those frequencies necessary 
to satisfactory telegraph operation. 

§ (31) Simplex Sets. — A simplex set consists 
essentially of a phantom repeating coil — 
the line portion of the telegraph circuit or 
channel being the same as that used for one 
side of a phantom telephone circuit (Fig. 29)< 


Phantom 
Renting Coll 



.J^O 
Tarmlnat Simplex 
Set 


Fig. 29. 


The return portion of the telegraph circuit 
is ordinarily through the ground. If the 
line wires and line windings of the phantom 
repeating coils are properly balanced, it is 
evident that the telephone and telegraph 
currents will pass over the line simultaneously 
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without mutual interference. The use of 
intermediate simplex sets makes it possible 
to introduce intermediate telegraph stations 
without interfering with through telephone 
service, excepting in so far as transmission 
and signalling losses are caused by the addi- 
tional coils re<iuired. 

§ (32) Composite Sets. — A composite set is 
an apparatus arrangement whereby the tele- 
graph currents which involve frequencies from 
approximately zero to 100 cycles are separated 
from the voice currents which involve higher 
frequencies. 

The use of simplex sets makes it impossible 
to use simultaneously a phantom telephone 
oirouit, and only gives one telegraph channel 
for each pair of wires. 

By means of composite sets, a pair of wires 
normally used as a telephone line may be 
divided at each terminal or intermediate 
station so that each wire of the pair may be 
used as an independent telegraph circuit at 
the same time that the pair is used as a tele- 
phone circuit. The branches of the composite 
sets which are connected to the telephone 
apparatus are known as telephone branches, 
and those connected to the telegraph apparatus 
are called telegraph branches or Morse Legs. 

A schematic diagram of a typical composite 
set is shown below : 



Composite sets are so designed as to reduce 
to a minimum any possible interference 
between the telephone and telegraph systems 
due to their simultaneous operation in their 
respective branches. The impedance of the 
telegraph apparatus and that of the coil 
winding in series with the telegraph branch, 
together with the capacity of the intervening 
grounded condenser connected across each 
telegraph branch, serve to reduce the sudden- 
ness in changes of potential, due to the opera- 
tion of the telegraph apparatus, at the point 
where each telegraph branch joins the line, 
thereby practically eliminating the noise 
known as “ Morse thump ” which the operation 
of the telegraph apparatus has a tendency 
to produce in the telephone circuit. The 
|)ossible tendency to unbalance the circuit 
duo to differences in impedance between the 
telegraph circuits which may be connected to 
tile two telegraph branches is overcome by 
the cjoiiderLsers (0^ and C\) connected across 
these branches. These condensers serve to 


maintain the impedance of the telegraph 
branches, to telephone currents, at practically 
a constant value, regardless of differences in 
the condition of the telegraph circuits which 
may be connected to the two branches. 

In order to reduce the momentary impulses known 
as “ cross-fire ” which pass from one telegraph 
branch to another through the telephone branches 
and to reduce the effect of these impulses upon the 
signalling apparatus, each telephone branch of the 
composite set is connected directly to ground through 
a path A -■ B (or A' - B) wliioh has a low impedance 
to such impulses. The condensers in these grounded 
branches and in the telephone branches (G^ and C^) 
prevent interference with the proper operation of 
direct-current supervisory signals in cord circuits 
or trunks which may he connected to the line. 

In order to eliminate cross-talk between phantom 
circuits and their side circuits when compoBitod, 
it is essential that the composite sets should not 
introduce any capacity or inductance unbalance into 
the side circuits with which they are associated. To 
prevent this the condensers Cq and Cq are especially 
selected with a view to avoiding wide variations in 
their capacity and the windings of the associated coils 
are closely balanced electrically. 

Either a side circuit or a pliantom circuit may be 
composited. To avoid unbalancing the phantom 
telephone circuit, however, both side circuits must 
bo composited, even if there is a demand for but one 
or two of the four telegraph circuits which are thus 
ijendered available. 

§ (33) Signalling on Long-distance Lines. 
— On ordinary local lines the frequency of the 
signalling currents used is about 16 to 20 
cycles per second. At each local office a 
ringing generator of this frequency is provided. 
The application of signalling current from 
this source to subscriber’s lines and junction 
circuits by means of the operator’s ringing- 
key has already been referred to in describing 
the arrangements in the manual exchange. 
This same frequency is often used to transmit 
the ring or signal over long-distance trunk 
lines. 

On very long trunk lines where the circuits 
are often j^hantomed and com|)osited for 
simultaneous telegraph working, it is usually 
desirable to relay the ringing cuiTent at each 
end of the trunk and use a higher frequency 
signalling current over the trunk line. The 
frequency chosen should be high enough to 
be transmitted through telephone transformers 
efficiently and high enough to avoid interfer- 
ence with telegraph signals. A frequency of 
135 cycles is commonly used. 

Coniposite Ringer Sets . — -The sets employed 
at trunk offices for relaying the ringing currents 
at the terminals of the trunk are called com- 
posite ringer sets. Such a set usually consists 
of two circuits with relays, bridged across the 
terminal, one sensitive to 10-cycle currents, the 
other to 135-cycle currents. A source of 16- 
cycle current and one of 135-cyole current are 
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also provided at each trunk office. When a 
lO-cycle signal comes in from one of the local 
offices the Ki- cycle relay of the composite 
ringer set responds, and through the agency of 
other co-acting relays the ISh-cycle generator 
is applied to the sending end of the trunk. 
At the distant terminal the 135-eycle relay 
of the composite ringer set responds, and 
through the agency of co-acting relays the 
16-cycle generator at that terminal is applied 
to the junction line leading to the circuit of 
the distant subscriber. 

§ (34) High-frequekoy Carriue-oubrentc 
Telephony and TELisaRAi’HY. — Kocent de- 
velopments in multiplex telephony and tele- 
graphy have greatly increased the message- 
carrying capacity of long-distance telephone 
lines. Several telephone conversations or 
telegraph messages over one pair of wires are 
simultaneously transmitted in addition to the 
telephone converaation and telegraph messages 
provided by the ordinary methods. There is 
no interference between these various mes- 
sages, and the subscriber is not aware that the 
line is being used by other subscribers at 
the same time. Due to the complexity and 
expense of the apparatus required for a system 
of this type, it is not practical to equip lines 
which are less than 150 or 200 miles in length. 

In high-frequency multiplex transmission 
the voice current or telegraph signals are 
superimposed on a high-frequency current 
which carries them to the other end of the line. 
These high - frequency currents, commonly 
called carrier currents, are sustained oscilla- 
tions generated by vacuum tubes. The carrier 
current and the voice current, or the telegraph 
signals, are impressed on a device known as 
a modulator. This may be a vacuum tub© 
or any other electrical device which has a 
non-linear relation between input voltage 
and output current. In the process of modula- 
tion the band of frequencies representing the 
voice combines with the carrier current in 
such a way that the entire hand is shifted 
upward in the frequency scale to a position 
adjacent to the carrier frequency. In a 
multiplex system the voice current or telegraph 
signal for each channel modulates a carrier 
current of different frequency. Each carrier 
frequency, then, represents an individual 
circuit or channel. These bands of high- 
frequency currents, allocated in dilferent parts 
of the carrier frequency range, are then 
impressed on a telephone line and transmitted 
to the distant station. Here they enter a 
system of selective networks more commonly 
called wave filters. Each wave filter is so 
designed that it admits only that band of 
high-frequency currents representing a given 
channel. After the high-frequency bands have 
thus been separated, each one is again 
impressed on a detector or demodulator. 


whereby the original band of voice currents 
or telegraph signals are restored and trans- 
mitted to the subscriber in the usual way. 

The frequency rang© used for carrier 
transmission extends approximately from 
3000 to 30,000 cycles. The lower limit is 
determined by the fact that the ordinary 
telephone conversation transmitted over the 
line employs frequencies up to about 2500 
cycles. The range between 2500 and 3000 
cycles is used for effecting complete separation 
betweert the ordinary voice channel and the 
carrier channels. The upper frequency limit 
is determined largely by the increased attenua- 
tion of the line and by the transposition 
requirements necessary to prevent cross-talk 
or interference at high frequencies. In this 
frequency range as many as four two-way 
telephone channels or ten duplex telegrapli 
channels have been obtained on one pair of 
wires. 

Carrier systems are best adapted for opera- 
tion over open wire non-loaded lines. Means 
have not yet been developed such that cables 
or ordinary loaded circuits can be made 
suitable for carrier transmission, the attenua- 
tion and cross-talk being too great for currents 
of high frequency. Phantom circuits are 
also considered unsuitable for carrier systems 
due to the extreme difficulty of maintaining a 
sufficient degree of balance between phantom 
and side circuits at high frequencies. 

§ (35) Foreign Inductive Interference 
AND Cross-talk. — Foreign inductive interfer- 
ence is a disturbance induced into communica- 
tion circuits from neighbouring power lines 
or sources of electrical energy. Cross-talk is 
interference between adjacent telephone cir- 
cuits due to the transmission of speech energy 
from on© circuit to another. This interference 
is also largely of an inductive character. 

Inductive disturbances and cross-talk are 
both the results of two different phenomena, 
electromagnetic and electrostatic induction. 
Both effects may be present in a circuit and 
may be nearly equal in their effects, although 
it is more usual to find one effect stronger 
than the other, 

(i.) Electromagnetic Induction . — When a 
current flows in a conductor, there is set up 
a magnetic flux or field in the region surround- 
ing the conductor, the strength of this field 
being directly pro|)ortional to the magnitude 
of the current flowing in the conductor. 
If a second conductor is placed parallel to 
the onergisod circuit, every change in the 
held of the first conductor will cause the 
field to out across the second conductor 
and thereby produce a voltage in the latter. 
The magnitude of this voltage will not 
only he proportional to the current flowing 
in the energising conductor, but will also be 
directly proportional to the frequency of the 
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current and the length of the parallel or 
exposure of the two circuits. 

The effect of electromagnetic induction 
may be seen by considering two grounded 
circuits which parallel each other for a short 
distance. If the current flowing in and the 
voltage to ground in a short element of one 
circuit be represented by I and E respectively, 
the induced voltage which this element of 
circuit No. 1 produces in circuit No. 2 is 

V2= 

where w is 27r times the frequency, I is the 
length of the element of the circuit considered, 
and M is the mutual inductance between the 
circuits per unit length. 

In the case of a perfectly conducting earth 
bounded by a plane, M can -be computed 
approximately fVom the formula : 

M= •0003706 logio 

in which M is the mutual inductance, expressed 
in henry s per mile, and are the heights 
of the two wires above the conducting ground, 
and D is the distance between the centres 
of the two wires. Under actual conditions 
the mutual inductance between such circuits 
is appreciably affected by the fact that the 
earth is of finite conductivity. This is usually 
taken into account by assuming that the 
plane from which Hi and Hg are measured is 
situated at a distance below the actual surface 
of the earth. This distance is different for 
different localities. 300 to 500 feet has been 
found to be a proper assumption in certain 
cases. In others it may be as great as 2000 
feet. 

(ii.) Electrostatic Induction. — Considered 
electrically, any two wires which are supported 
in the air and insulated from each other and 
the earth may be regarded as two plates of a 
condenser — the air being the dielectric or 
insulating medium. Similarly each wire forms 
one side of a condenser, of which the ground 
forms the other side. When, therefore, an 
electromotive force is applied to one of several 
wires — as is shown in the figure below — ^the 
difference in potential between that wire and 
ground will cause an electrostatic charge to 
be induced on other adjacent wirel When 
the source of energy changes, or reverses as 
in the case of an alternating current, the 
charges induced bn the other wires will change 
accordingly. It is the flow of current result- 
ing from these changes in static charges that 
gives rise to the so-called electrostatic dis- 
turbances. 

The electrostatic charge on a conductor 
varies directly with the voltage a|)plied to the 
disturbing wire. The potential of the charge 
depends on the ratio of the wire’s respective 
capacities to the disturbing wire and to earth. 


The magnitude of the electrostatic disturbance, 
however, depends on this potential and also 
on the magnitude of these capacities. Con- 
sequently, the static potential induced in a 
conductor is independent of the length of the 
exposure, assuming perfect insulation, while 
the charging currents, and therefore the dis- 
turbances, vary directly with the length of 
the exposure. Static disturbances, i.e. the 
currents flowing in the exposed circuit, also 
vary in direct proportion to their frequency. 

Consider the effect of electrostatic induction 
in the case of the two grounded circuits as 
discussed in (i.) of this section. 



Fig. 31. 


The electrostatic voltage induced in a short 
section of wire 2 (Fig. 31), due to the voltage (E) 
between wire 1 and ground, is 


in which Om: and are the direct capacities 
from wire 2 to wire 1 and to the groxind re- 
spectively, i.e. they are the capacities measured 
by the charges on wire 1 and on the earth 
when wire 1 is connected to the earth and 
unit potential is applied between wire 2 and 
the combination of wire 1 and earth. 

If a short section of wire 2 is connected to 
earth, the current flowing to ground is 

h =iwL(C2 + Cjjj-)e2. 

§ (36) Methods of preventing Cross-tadk. 
— In order to prevent cross-talk between open- 
wire circuits it is usually necessary to transpose 
the wires of each circuit at frequent intervals. 
A transposition consists in interchanging the 
pin positions occupied by the two sides of a 
given circuit. Induction into equal sections 
of line on the two sides of the transposition 
from an untransposed paralleling circuit will 
be approximately equal and opposite. The 
interval between successive transpositions in 
the same circuit is usually not less than 1300 
feet, nor greater than two miles. 

Where phantom circuits are used it is 
necessary to transpose these circuits as well 
as the two -wire circuits. The addition of 
phantom transpositions to an existing line 
ordinarily requires rearrangement of the trans- 
positions in the two-wire circuits, since the 
relative positions of these circuits are changed 
by the phantom transpositions. 

Cross-talk in cable circuits is largely due to 
electrostatic induction. In a given length of 
cable electrostatic coupling, usually called 
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‘‘ capacity unbalance,” exists between various 
combinations of cable circuits. The two sides 
of a given circuit are twisted together to 
minimise this coupling, and the residual effect 
is largely due to irregularities in the twist or 
in the wires. Qiiadded cables, i.e. those suit- 
able for phantom working, have the two pairs 
forming a phantom twisted together as well 
as the two wires of each pair twisted together. 
Four wires twisted in this manner are called 
a quad.” In splicing cable lengths together 
it is, of course, necessary to keep the quad 
construction intact at the splices. This 
results in the two pairs in a given quad being 
adjacent in all lengths, and, therefore, there 
is much more probability of cross-talk between 
the two pairs in a quad or between a phantom 
and its side circuits than between circuits 
of different quads, since the latter are only 
occasionally adjacent. For this reason, and 
because the “phantom-to-side” capacity un- 
balance is usually somewhat higher than the 
unbalance between other combinations of cir- 
cuits, it is often desirable to make measure- 
ments of the capacity unbalance between 
circuits in the same quad when installing the 
cable and to connect successive lengths of 
cable together in such a way as to minimise 
the total unbalances (between circuits in the 
same quad) in several lengths after they are 
spliced together. A capacity unbalance may 
be considered as an admittance shunted 
between two circuits. For the given amount 
of energy transmitted, the voltage impressed 
across such an admittance, however, varies 
directly with the impedance of the circuit. 
Loaded circuits have higher impedance than 
non-loaded circuits, and for this reason the 
cross-talk for a given unbalance is more serious 
with the former type of cirouit. 

§ (37) MbTHOBS of FREVBKTINa AND OVBB- 
ooMiNa Foreign Inductive Disturbances. 
— Distance is the surest preventative of induc- 
tion troubles, and in the construction of either 
a new power line or a new telephone line 
consideration should always be given to the 
avoidance of parallels. 

Balance of both telephone and power 
circuits is important, and where there is ex- 
posure of the former to the latter, measures 
to maintain the balance of both in good 
condition should be taken wherever possible. 
Electrified railways are examples of power 
circuits which are inherently unbalanced to 
ground. Certain types of power distribution 
circuits are also unbalanced ; for example, in 
the three-phase four -wire system it is not 
uncommon to find single-phase connections. 
The unbalance existing in such connections, 
as well as the effect of this unbalance on the 
balance of the entire system, can be very 
greatly reduced^ by isolating the connected 
single-phase cirouit by means of a trans- 


former. The balance of three-phase circuits 
can in general be improved by transpositions, 
which tend to equalise the capacities of the 
three conductors to ground. Unbalance due 
to poor maintenance, such as contact with the 
limbs of trees or defective insulators, whether 
in the telephone or in the power circuits, 
contributes largely to noise induction ; series 
unbalances in telephone circuits also produce 
important effects in some cases. 

The use of co - ordinated transposition 
systems to reduce noise induction is of wide 
application. Power transpositions reduce the 
induction in exposed circuits due to the 
balanced components of the power currents 
and voltages, while telephone transpositions 
tend to equalise the effects in the two sides 
of the line due to induction from any ex- 
traneous sources. It is obvious that a co- 
ordination of the two systems of transposition, 
taking into account also the irregularities and 
discontinuities in the parallel, is essential if 
the greatest benefit is to be obtained. 

Where noise in the telephone circuit is due 
chiefly to a single fixed frequency in the power 
cirouit, it can usually be greatly reduced by 
the application of a shunt to the source of 
power, the shunt being designed to resonate 
at the frequency in question. This device 
has been apifiied to reduce induction from 
direct current railroads and also from relatively 
low voltage A.C. circuits. Resonant shunts 
have also been applied to telegraph circuits 
to reduce interference from 25-cycle railways. 
Drainage connections to ground embodying 
the same idea may also be applied to telephone 
circuits to get rid of low-frequency induction. 
In this case each wire is drained to ground 
through a cirouit resonating at the disturbing 
frequency. Unless carefully balanced, how- 
ever, such drainage connections are likely to 
make the telephone circuits noisy. They also 
cause transmission loss, and owing to the 
resonance conditions, both the coil and the 
condenser must usually he designed to with- 
stand high voltages. For these reasons they 
are not adapted for use except in special cases’ 
where only a small number of circuits have 
to be taken care of. 

Where noise is produced by the com- 
mutators of motors on electric locomotives 
or oars, some degree of relief can frequently 
be obtained by the use of series reactance in 
the connections to the motors. 

In the compensating or neutralising trans- 
former, which is sometimes useful in reducing 
electromagnetic diaturhances, the wires to be 
relieved are connected to a number of windings, 
one for each wire, upon a single magnetic 
cirouit. As many of the wires as may be 
required (depending upon the oonduotanoe 
needed) are used as primaries, and connections 
to ground are made at the ends of the circuit 
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or outside the parallel. The remaining 
circuits, which may be called “secondaries,” 
are not connected to ground. The voltage 
directly induced in the primary wires by the 
paralleling power or railway circuit causes 
current to flow through these wires to ground, 
and this current induces voltage in the 
primaries and in the secondaries which balances 
to a considerable extent the voltage induced 
by the interfering power circuit. The efficiency 
of the device is limited by various practical 
considerations, the maximum efficiency being 
perhaps 90 per cent. The primaries cannot 
be used for grounded telegraph, and appreciable 
transmission losses are introduced in the 
secondary circuits. 

Where induction is produced by A.C. rail- 
ways, booster transformers spaced at suitable 
intervals may be used to reduce it. These 
transformers have substantially a one to one 
ratio with the primary connected in the trolley 
wire and the secondary connected across a joint 
in the tracks or in a return feeder, the latter 
being preferable. The effect of the trans- 
formers in either case is to tend to keep the 
return current out of the earth and thus to 
reduce induction. 

Return feeders are, of course, applicable 
with either A.C. or D.C. railways. 

With high-voltage direct-current electrifica- 
tions, a quick-acting circuit breaker has been 
found to be of decided benefit in reducing 
the severity of inductive effects. Breakers of 
this type, capable of interrupting a short- 
circuit current in an interval of time of the 
order of 0*01 or 0*02 second, are in use in the 
sub-stations of an important direct-current 
railway system in America. 

§ (38) Tbansmissiok Computations — Tran- 
sition Losses, (i.) Losses due to any Ap- 
paratus inserted in a Circuit. — The problem 
of finding the transmission loss due to a piece 
of apparatus inserted in or bridged across a 
telephone line is the problem of finding out 
how the current entering the receiving side 
is altered by the inserted or bridged apparatus. 
This “ apparatus ” may consist of series or 
bridged impedances, transformers, lengths of 
cable or open-wire lines, etc. 

There are in general four terminals to a 
piece of inserted apparatus, i.e. two connected 
to the telephone line going in one direction 
and two connected to the line going in the 
other direction. A simple bridged impedance 
may be considered as having four terminals 
by including with it a foot of line on each 
side of it. The above statement of four 
terminals assumes the usual condition of the 
two sides of the circuit and also of the inserted 
apparatus being nearly symmetrical, so that 
the presence of tlie ground or other neighbour- 
ing bodies need not bo considered. If this 
condition does not hold, the aj^paratus has 


another terminal to be considered, Le. the 
ground. 

If we are interested only in knowing the 
ratio of the current in a circuit before and 
after inserting any apparatus, it is simply 
necessary to take the line at the place where 
the apparatus is to be inserted, find the 
impedance of the line in both directions, and 
then assume that a constant E.M.F. is acting 
through' oxiQ impedance, thus causing a current 
to flow in it and in the second impedance, and 
then compute how the current flowing in the 
second impedanoe is altered by the insertion 
of the given apparatus. The ratio of the 
currents with and without the apparatus will 
give a factor K, which in turn may be trans- 
lated into miles of standard cable as described 
below. The only assumption made in the 
above is that the change produced in the 
magnitude of the currents by the inserted 
apparatus does not affect the constants of the 
line or the magnitude of the E.M.F. acting in 
the first impedance. 

If the piece of apparatus changes the current by 
the factor K, and Is is the loss expressed in miles of 
standard cable, then kci or 

, 2*3026 logio(l/K) 

^ , 

where a is the attenuation constant per mil© of 
standard cable at the frequency considered. At 
796 cycles, (a>=5000) “a.” which is proportional 
to the square root of the frequency, =*109. 

If in any case K comes out larger than unity, it is 
necessary to take the reciprocal of K before using 
the above equation, and the “ loss ” in such a case 
will actually be a gain. That is, in such a case a 
greater current will flow into the receiving circuit 
when the apparatus is inserted than when it is 
omitted, and, consequently, there will be more power 
dissipated in the listening receiver after inserting the 
apparatus than there was before. It will be noted 
that the “ loss ” simply depends upon the absolute 
numerical value of K and that the phase differerico 
between the currents does not enter into the problem. 

It is usually assumed in rough worlc tliat the 
transmission loss calculated for a frequency of about 
800 to 1000 cycles is a proper value to use in estimat- 
ing the transmission loss with voice currents. This is 
not a safe assumption, however, when tlie loss varies 
widely for different frequencies between 200 and 
2000 cycles, as is apt to be the case where the losses 
under consideration are due to the insertion of 
condensers or to the omission of loading coils, etc. 

(ii. ) Reflection in Telepho7ie Circuits. — In 
addition to simple attenuation in telephone 
circuits there is usually a dissipation of energy 
due to the reflections which take place wherever 
there is an irregularity in the impedance due 
to a transition from one type of line to another, 
or due to intermediate or terminal apj)aratus. 
Let us consider the simple case of a junction 
between two long circuits, one having the 
characteristic impedance 2^, ‘ the other Zg. 
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Tlieri it can be shown that the current in 
passing the junction encounters partial reflec- 
tion in such a manner that the coefficient of the 
transmitted portion is and that of 

the reflected portion is (Z^^-Z^j/iZi+Z^), the 
difference of the tAVo being equal, of course, to 
the incident current. Similarly the voltage 
encounters reflection, the transmitted and re- 
flected portions having coefficients 2Z<J(Z^-{-Z^) 
and -(Zi~Z.^)I(7j^+Zj>^ respectively. 

The reflection loss occurring at such a 
junction is measured by the ratio of the speech 
energy transmitted to the distant receiving 
terminal, to the energy which would be trans- 
mitted if the line were all of a single uniform 
type. The reflection loss can be expressed 
in standard miles by a proper conversion of 
the ratio. As stated in (i.) above, it is common 
practice to make computations in terms of 
current ratios. This has come about as a 
matter of convenience, and is justified by the 
fact that at any point in a long uniform line 
the current (and voltage) is proportional to 
the square root of the power transmitted. 
In case of a transition from a circuit of one 
characteristic impedance to one of another, 
it is necessary to consider power or energy 
ratios. An equivalent current ratio may, 
however, be employed by taking the magnitude 
of the square root of the power ratio. 

The power ratio for the simple junction 
is 4 ZiZ2/(Zi +Z 2 )®, and the equivalent 
current ratio is 

jr _ jla J _ I I 

where the bars are used to denote the scalar 
magnitude of the enclosed complex quantity. 

Putting r — \ZJZ^l and 9 = {<f)i - <f) 2 )> 
reflection loss may be computed in standard 
miles, for any frequency, from the following 
formula, which is derived from the one above : 

, 298, /l + 2r cos ^ + 

— 47 — )■ 

(iii.) Transition Losses , — The transition loss 
at any point in a circuit is defined as the 
maximum gain by which the circuit could 
bo improved in transmission efficiency by the 
insertion of a passive network, i.e. a network 
which connects the two parts of the circuit 
as efficiently as possible without the intro- 
duction of energy from an outside source. 
Such a transition gain might be obtained in 
a particular case, for example, by the insertion 
of a transformer in combination with reactance 
elements. 

The transition loss at a simple junction 
Zi, Z 2 , is expressed by the equivalent current 
ratio 


I! 

1 c^os 0, cos 0a ^ 

i 

|^;H Z2 1 02 


and may be computed in standard miles from 
the following formula : 

, __ 298 , /I 2r cos () -t- 

cos coT^J’ 


While reflection losses are of great interest 
in the theory of telephone transmission, the 
conception of transition losses is the one more 
generally used in computing losses and in 
devising means for the most efficient connection 
of lines and apparatus. 

(iv.) Transformer Gains . — The gain which 
may be obtained in a telephone circuit by 
inserting an ideal transformer of the host 
possible ratio at a junction point is called the 
transformer gain of the point under considera- 
tion. If the impedances looking in the two 
directions from the point are Z^l^i and Zt^^, 
the transformer loss, W'hich is the converse 
of this gain, is 


2 sj ZfZ^ 




If, as before, r = |Zi/Za|, and (p^)^ 

the transformer loss or gain may be computed 
in standard miles from the formula : 


j __ 298 T /'l + 2r cos 9 + r^\ 


In order to got a clearer idea of the order 
of magnitude of the transformer gains for 
various conditions, we are giving below a 
table of these values calculated for a frequency 
of 796 cycles (w = 5000). 


Impedance 

liatio. 

“r.” 


U. 



4.5". 

0 H 

1-6 

•19 

•22 

■37 

2-0 

•54 

•03 

1'02 

3-0 

1-32 

1-52 

2*34 

4-0 

2*05 

2-32 

34(5 

5 0 

2-70 

3-03 

4-38 

7-0 

3-79 

4*21 

6-84 

10*0 

6*08 

6-58 

7-44 

150 

O'OO 

7-23 

9*26 

20-0 

7-84 

8-43 

10-6 

25 

8*78 

9-40 

IPS 

30 

9.55 

10 -2 

12^4 

40 

10-8 

11*5 

13-7 

50 

11-8 

12*4 

14-7 

75 

13-0 

14-3 

16*6 

100 

hbO 

16-5 

18-0 

200 

18-() 

18-7 

2M 

300 

19-8 

20-5 

23*0 

500 

22*2 

22-9 

25-3 

1000 

1 26 -.‘J 

26-0 

28-5 
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An inspection of the foregoing table shows 
that unless the impedance looking in one direc- 
tion, from any point in the telephone circuit, is 
at least twice that of the impedance looking in 
the other direction, the gain to he obtained by 
inserting a perfect transformer is not more 
than -5 to -6 mile unless the difference in the 
phase angles of the impedances is very great. 
It is, moreover, evidently useless to insert a 
transformer simply for the purpose of im- 
proving the transmission efficiency of a circuit, 
unless the impedance in one direction is 
considerably over 50 per cent greater or less 
than th6 impedance in the other direction. 

As an example of the use of the formulae 
for transformer gains and transition losses, 
suppose we have given a telephone circuit, 
as shown below: 

mrXI! 

71 =: fl^O/70> Zs = 20OMI 

Fig. 32. 


and the questions arise as to (1) how much 
the efficiency of this circuit could be improved 
if we insert at the point an ideal transformer 
of the proper ratio, and (2) what is the maxi- 
mum possible transmission gain which could 
be obtained in such a circuit by inserting the 
best possible passive network at the point; 
in other words, what is the transformer gain 
and the transition loss at the point under 
consideration. 

Since the impedance looking in one direction 
is Zi=640,r()°, and the impedance in the 
other direction is Z2=200|^°, we have 


r 


Z , 64 0|10° 
= 2^-200 1^5 


=3-2 I5(F. 


Hence “ r,” which is always taken as the 
ratio of the higher impedance to that of the 
lower impedance, is 3-2, d= - SO®, -10®, 
and 02 = + 40°. 

If we assume a frequency of 796 cycles, we 
find, by putting those values in the equation 
for the transformer gain, that the transformer 
gain is 1-74 miles of standard cable. Similarly 
we find that the transition loss is 2*13 miles 
of standard cable. 

Consequently, if we enter such a circuit as 
that shown above, and insert an ideal trans- 
former of the proper ratio, we can increase 
the efficiency of the circuit (at 796 cycles) by 
1*74 miles of standard cable. On the other 
hand, the absolute maximum gain which we 
could obtain by inserting the best possible 
passive network at the junction shown is 
2*13 miles of standard cable. F b J- 


Temperature Coefi''ioient of Ammeters 
AND Voltmeters. See “ Direct Current 
Indicating Instruments,” § (16). 


Temperature Effect on Resistivity of 
Dielectrics. See “ Resistance, Measure- 
ment of Insulation,” § (1) (iv.). 
Temperature Rise of Transformers. See 
“ Transformers, Static,” § (20). 

Terminals, Potential, form and adjustment 
by means of. See “ Potentiometer System 
of Electrical Measurements,” § (12). 
Terrestrial Magnetism, Secular Varia- 
tion OF : a change in the direction of the 
earth’s magnetic force at any place, slow but 
effecting great changes in the course of 
time. See “ Magnetism, Theories of Ter- 
restrial and Solar,” § (2). 

Test Specimens, forms of, used in magnetic 
testing. See “ Magnetic Measurements and 
Properties of Materials,” § (17). 

Testing Dielectrics : 

Bridge Methods. See “ Dielectrics,” § (11). 
Wattmeter Methods. See ibid. § (12). 
Testing Sets. See “ Direct Current Indicat- 
ing Instruments,” § (20) (hi.). 

Tests op Meters for Measurement of 
Electrical Energy. See “Watt-hour and 
other Meters for Direct Current. II. Watt- 
hour Meters,” §§ (44), (51). 

Thermal Detectors, connections for, when 
used for wireless telegraphy. See “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy,” § (20). 

Use of, in wireless telegraphy. See ibid. 

§ (19). 

THERMAL EFFECTS IN INSULATED 
CABLES 

The results given in the article on “ Cables, 
Insulated Electrical,” have l)een considerably 
extended by recent work published since that 
article was completed. A preliminary report 
on this work was communicated ^ to the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in February 
1921. 

Under the guidance of a representative Com- 
mittee the experiments were carried out by 
Mr. Melsom and Miss Cockhurn at tlie National 
Physical Laboratory, by Prof. Marchant at 
Liverpool, and Mt. Fawssett at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

§ (1) National Piiystoal Laboratory 
Experiments. — At the N.P.L. a large number 
of cables of modern designs were tested and 
measurements taken of the current required 
to raise their temperature 50® Fahr. ( = 27*8® (X) 
under various conditions. In the fii’st series 
of experiments the cables were laid on the 
Laboratory floor, the room being maintained 
at a fairly constant temperature. This enabled 
the rise of temperature for a number of 
currents to he measured ; it was also possible 
to determine with accuracy the electric and 


^ Journal LE . E .^ 1921, lix. 181. 
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thermal constants of the cables. The tempera- 
ture rise for a given current depends partly 
on the thermal resistivity of the dielectric, 
and it is possible, if the permissible current 
corresponding to one value of the resistivity 
be known, by the aid of the formula given 
in § (5) of the article on Cables,” to 


direct current was superposed for the purpose 
of measuring the resistance. 

The experiments were repeated with the 
cables buried, and the results are given in 
Table II., which also indicates the method 
of laying. 

It appears that cables of the class tested 


Table I 


CahUs rexlucM to Two-standard Values of Thermal Itesisiivity 


Cable 

No. 

Sectional Area. 

Eouiarks. 

PreBBure. 

AnuourcMl. 

Cables laid in Air. Current to 
produce a Else of 50° F. (=2'7’8° G.). 

Nominal. 

Actual, 

K=A(3tual Value. 

K=r)0o. 

k:=iooo, 

(1) 

m 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


1 

SinaU Cables. 


1 















aq. iu. 

sq. in. 




K 

arnp. 

amp. 

amp. 

1 

Od 

0-094 

Single 

L.P. 

No 

1200 

190 

206 

197 

2 

0-2 

0-196 

Single 

L.P. 

No 

800 

304 

363 

294 




CovcerUric Cables. 






3 

Od 

0-108 

Concentric 

L.P. 

Yes 

620 

180 

181 

166 

4 

Od 

0-099 

Conoentrio 

L.P. 

No 

1060 

169 

181 

164 

6 

Od 

0-100 

Concentric 

L.P. 

No 

1160 

161 

186 

168 

6 

0-2 

0-192 

Conoentrio 

L.P. 

No 

1060 

245 

270 

247 

7 

0-2 

0-196 

Conoentrio 

L.P. 

No 

1000 

243 

271 

243 

8 

0*2 

0-197 

Conoentrio (jute insulated) 

L.P. 

(Jute 

870 

266 

286 

259 






covered) 





9 ■ 

0-2 

0-206 

Concentric 

L.P. 

Yes ■ 

720 

268 

274 

240 

10 

0*5 

0-480 

Concentric 

L.P. 

No 

1090 

404 

446 

406 




Three-core Cables. 






11 

0-025 

0-029 

3- core 

L.P. 

No 

1060 

66 

71 

67 

12 

0-06 

0-048 

3- core, shaped cores 

10,000 V 

Yes 

730 

100 

in 

90 

13 

0-1 

0-105 

3- core 

6,000 V 

No 

720 

143 

161 

132 

14 

0-1 

O-lOO 

3-core, shaped cores 

L.P. 

No 

670 

166 

169 

145 

16 

0-1 

O-IOI 

3-oore, shaped cores 

0,000 V 

Yes 

420 

.158 

166 

136 

16 

0-16 

0-160 

3- core, shaped cores 

6,000 V 

Yes 

600 

195 

196 

167 

17 

0-16 

0-145 

3-eord 

E.H.P.* 

Yes 

460 

208 

206 

174 

18 

()-15 

0-145 

3- core 

KILP.*^ 

Yes 

660 

204 

211 

176 

19 

0-16 

0-147 

3- core 

E.H.P.* 

Yes 

470 

219 

217 

178 

20 

0-16 

0-145 

3- core 

E,H.P.* 

Yes 

650 

208 

213 

178 

21 

0-16 

0-144 

B-coro 

E.H.P.* 

Yes 

460 

208 

204 

170 

22 

0-16 

0-145 

3-coro 

E.H.F.* 

Yes 

570 

195 

202 

170 

23 

0-1 

0-120 

6-oore \ Split conductor 

E.H.P.* 

Yes 

600 

284 

298 

260 




I" system, each core 







24 

0-1 

0-116 

6-ooro j oiroular 

E.II.P.* 

Yes 

600 

264 

281 

238 

26 

0-2 

0-208 

3-oore, split conductor 

3,300 V 

Yes 

650 

219 

227 

206 




shaped cores 







26 

0-2 

0-200 

3-core, oval ooncentrio split 

E.H.P.* 

Yes 

710 

268 

278 

.238 




conductor 







27 

0-26 

0-260 

3-ooro 

10,000 V 

Yes 

580 

255 

.L 

262 

231 


E.H.P. cables insulated as frequently employed for 20, 000- volt worldngs. 


determine its value if the resistivity be 
altered. 

Table I. gives the resxilts of Melsom’s work 
for this series, showing the values of the current 
required to produce the rise of 50° Fahr, for 
the actual value of the resistivity and also 
when the latter is reduced to some standard 
value. 

In these experiments alternating current 
wa$ used to heat the cables, and a small 


will carry some 22 per cent more current 
when laid solkl, or when armoured and laid 
direct in the ground, than when exposed to 
^the air; if, however, they are drawn into 
stoneware duots they carry some 2 to 3 per 
cent less. 

The results for the conoentrio low-pressure 
cables are also shown in Fig. 1, which gives fol* 
comparison a curve drawn from the German 
tables for similar cables. 

3 K 
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Table II 


Ji = Current required to produce a given temperature-rise when tested in air under the conditions stated for Table I. 
f^= Current required to produce the same temperature-rise when buried. 


No. 

Cable, 

Method of Laying. 

L. 

Ii. 

IJh. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1 

0*1 Single 

Solid in bitumen 

266 

216 

1*23 

2 

0-2 Single 

Solid in bitumen 

432 

350 

1*23 

4 

0*1 Concentric 

Solid in bitumen 

199 

165 

1*21 

6 

0*2 Concentric 

Solid in bitumen 

360 

293 

1*23 

3 

0*1 Concentric 

Armoured, direct in ground 

215 

176 

1*22 

9 

0*2 Concentric 

Armoured, direct in ground 

335 

’ 275 

1*22 

6 

0*1 Concentric 

Drawn into stoneware ducts 

130 

133 

0*98 

7 

0*2 Concentric 

Drawn into stoneware ducts 

243 

252 

0*96 

10 

0*6 Concentric 

Drawn into stoneware ducts 

370 

378 

0*98 

14 

0*1 3-core L.P. 

Drawn into stoneware ducts 

167 

162 

0*97 



O'l 3-oore H.E 

Drawn into stoneware ducts 

162 

170 

0-95 


The factor given in column (6) is based on at least four determinations at different currents on each cable 
In columns (4) and (5) are given the values for one current only. 


Table III. gives tbe thermal resistivities of 
the cables, expressed in terms of the difference 
of temperature in degrees Centigrade, required 
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oX n .. .. M .. .< 500 

Ifia. 1. 

to cause a flow of heat per second equivalent 
to 1 Joule between the faces of a centimetre 
cube, while in Table IV. the resistivity results 
obtained by some other observers will be found. 


Table III 


Thermal Resistivities of the Dielectric of Paper- 
insulated Cables 


Cable 

No. 

Paper-insulated Cable. 

Mean Thermal 
Resistivity in 
Electrical Measure, 

1 

Single Cables. 

0*1 Single L.P. 

1200 

2 

0*2 Single L.P. 

800 

3 

Concentric Cables. 
0*1 Concentric L.P. 

620 

4 

0-1 Concentric L.P. 

1060 

5 

0*1 Concentric L.P. 

1160 

6 

0*2 Concentric L.P. 

1060 

7 

0*2 Concentric L.P. 

1000 

8 

0*2 Concentric L.P. 

870* 

9 

0*2 Concentric L.P. 

720 

10 

0*5 Concentric L.P. 

1090 


* Jute insulated. 


Table III — continued 


Cable 

No. 

Paper-insulated Cable. 

Mean Thermal 
Resistivity in 
Electrical Measure. 


Three-core Cables. 


11 

0-025 3-core L.P. 

1050 

12 

0‘05 3-core H.P. 

730 

13 

OT 3-core H.P. 

720 

14 

0*1 3-core H.P. 

670 

15 

0*1 3- core H.P. 

420 

16 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

500 

17 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

460 

18 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

660 

19 

015 3-core H.P. 

470 

20 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

650 

21 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

460 

22 

0*15 3-core H.P. 

570 

23 

0*2 3- core H.P. 

600 

24 

0*2 3-core H.P. 

600 

25 

0*2 3-core H.P. 

660 

26* 

0*2 3-core H.P. 

710 

27 

0*25 3-core tl.P. 

680 

Bitumen 

. . 611 

Paper (not impregnated) . 

. 960 

Vulcanised bitumen . 

. 486 

Bitumen cables : values determined 

1 by Dr. Marchant . 

. 610 


* Jute insulated. 



Table IV 


Atkinson and Foster 

1000—833 

Powell 


1235—877 

Tesohmullcr and Humann 


Single L.P. cables 

660 

Multicore L.P. cables . 

600 

Multicore H.P. cables . 

560 

Opt and Maurstin’s . 

369—678 


§ (2) Newcastle Experiments.— Mr. Eaw 
sett’s experiments dealt with the effect < 
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depth on the temperature rise of a 0*1 sq. in. 
three-core, lead covered and armoured low- 
pressure cable ; sections of the cable were laid 
at depths of 1, 2, and 4 ft. respectively. 
The tests showed that the average increase 
in temperature for a given current over 
that at 1 ft. was for the cable at 2 ft., 
4 per cent, and for that at 4 ft., 15-7 per 
cent. 

§ (3) Liverpool Tests. — These, carried out 
at the University, consisted in the determina- 
tion of the temperature rise in four cables 
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of nominal sizes — Od, 0-25, 0*4, and 0-6 
in. — laid at a depth of about 3 ft. in etone- 


to cause a flow of heat equivalent to 1 Joule 
between the opposite faces of a 1-cm. cube. 



For curve + cable section = O'S sq.In, 

„ r. -0-4 „ „ 

„ „ Q ,, „ =0-25,.„ 

u „ . „ .. "0‘l „ h 

Winter average ground teniperature^ 5 to7 deg.C^ 
Summer ,, ,, 15"cfeg. C, 

Summer readings enclosed by ring ihus O 


TiO. 3. 


§ (4) Seasonal Variations. — Attention was 
called during the discussion at the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers to the fact that it 
was the actual temperature of the cable and 
not the temperature rise on which its life 
depended, and that in consequence of the 
variation of ground temperature a greater rise 
in the cable, at any rate when not buried deep, 
was permissible in winter than in summer ; 
the current required to produce an actual 
conductor temperature of 80° was therefore 


Table V 

Gwn&nts for an Actual Conductor Temperature of 80® C, toith Various Depths and Seasons 


Depth of laying. 


Month. 

1 Pciot. 

2 Feet. 

4 Feet. 

Soil Tain- 
Ijcmturct. 

Avalln.l)l« 

for 

Cahle R1 h0, 

CvUTftUt. 

Soil Tom- 
pemture. 

Avallftblo 

for 

Cable Ei«e, 

CuiTent. 

Soil Tem- 
perature. 

Avallabia 

for 

Cable IllBe. 

Current. 


®0. 

« C. 

ainpcrw. 

“C. 

oo. 

titiiperes. 

« C. 

»C. 

amp® red, 

February . 

3 

77 

293 

6 

76 

to 

00 

6 

74 

268 

May . 

11 

69 

278 

10 

70 

275 

9 

71 

262 

August 

17 

63 

266 

16 

64 

263 

16 

66 

262 

November . 

8 

72 

284 

9 

71 

277 

10 

70 

261 


ware troughs, filled with bitumen and covered 
with flat tiles ; the ground was hllod in 
and covered with 3-in. wooden planks. The 
cable was insulated by two layers of fibre 
with a dielectric of vulcanised bitumen, then 
two layers of strong bitumen tape. Mg. 2 
shows the rate of temperature rise on the 
0'2o sq. in, cable, while Mg. 3 gives the 
amount of rise after a six hours’ run with 
various currents. 

The thermal resistivity of the various cables 
was measured and varied between 487 and 
640 as the value of the temperature difference 


worked out by Melsom for a 0-1 sq. in, three- 
cored, lead-covered and armoured cable laid 
direct in the ground ; the results are given in 
Table V. and show striking differences. 


TiiEEMroNio Emission, connefstion with ])hoto- 
eloctric! effect. See “ .Photoelectricity,” § (3). 

Theemionio Phenomena in JIigiily EvAutr- 
ATiSB ENOLOHirEEH : rectifying acjtion and 
saturation currerxt. Sec “ Therm ionics,” 

§( 3 ). 
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Theemionio Sattjeation Cttrrent and 
Tbmpbratdrb, relation between. See 
“ Thermionics,” § (4). 

Thermodynamic theory of relation between. 
See ihiL § (4) (hi.). 

THERMIONICS : ELECTRICITY, 
DISCHARGE OF, FROM HOT BODIES 

§ (1) Thermionics. — T he term “thermionics ” 
is applied to the phenomena associated with 
the discharge of electricity from hot bodies. 
Some of these phenomena have been known 
for a very long time ; the fact, for instance, 
that air in the neighbourhood of hot bodies 
has the power of conducting electricity was 
observed upwards of 200 years ago.^ Guthrie ^ 
made the important discovery that a red-hot 
iron ball could retain a negative charge but 
not a positive one, and that at higher tempera- 
tures this difference vanished, electricity of 
either sign being conducted away rapidly. 
Thermionic phenomena have been exhaustively 
studied in recent times, and have turned out to 
he of great practical utility, especially in con- 
nection with wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phony. 

The main facts of thermionics are as follows : 
Bodies, especially metals, discharge electricity 
when heated, and cause the air in their 
neighbourhood to acc^uire electrical con- 
ductivity. A platinum wire, for example, 
maintained at a dull red heat in air will 
cause an electrode in its neighbourhood to 
become positively charged. If the tempera- 
ture is raised to a white heat the electrode 
Will lose its charge. If the experiment is 
done in an atmosphere where the jiressure 
is very low or zero, the electrode becomes 
positively charged when the temperature of 
the wire is raised to a red heat and negatively 
charged when the temperature is sufficiently 
high. These phenomena are now known to 
be due to the emission from the hot body of 
positive and negative ions. Measurements of 
the ratio of charge to mass indicate that the 
positive ions arc those of metals,, chiefly potas- 
sium and sodium, probably contained in traces 
of salts present as impurities in or on the 
surface of the hot body. The rate at which 
the positive ions are discharged is found, in 
general, to diminish with continued emission. 
The negative ions are undoubtedly of the 
special type known as electrons,® i.e. small 
“atomic” charges of electricity (1*59 x 10“®® 
electromagnetic xmits^) not associated with 
matter at all. 

^ Du Fav, Mimoirea de rAcad., 1733. 

“ PM. Mag., 1873, (4) xlvi, 257. 

“ See “Electrons and the Diseharffc Tube,” §§ (25), 
(26). 

* Since 1 coulomb = 10-^ em. units this is equal to 
1*59 X 10"^® coulombs. 


§ (2) Methods of Experimental Investi- 
gation. (i.) The Apparatus . — Metals and 
materials which are moderately good con- 
ductors of electricity are usually investigated 
in the form of wires 
or filaments which are 
heated electrically. The 
general type of appar- 
atus used is illustrated 
in Fig. 1. The filament 
A to he tested is welded 
to stouter leads B and 
C. These in turn are 
welded or hard soldered 
to platinum wires sealed 
into the glass bulb D. 

The filament A lies on 
the axis of a cylindrical 
electrode E of metal 
foil, or, preferably, gauze 
supported by the sealed- 
in lead F. The tube H 
enables the bulb to be 
exhausted and sealed off 
or connected to ap- 
paratus for supplying 
various gases, for FiG. 1. 

measuring the pressure, 

and so on. If the filament A is of platinum 
it is best to make all the metal parts inside 
D of platinum. The whole ax)paratus can 
then be thoroughly cleaned with boiling nitric 
acid and water. Tungsten filaments may 
be electrically welded in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen to stout iron or copper leads. 
Carbon filaments have to be joined with paste 
as in constructing incandescent lamps. The 
materials used in thermionic experiments 
should be clean and no traces of gas should 
be liberated in the bulb D during the coui*ae 
of the experiments. To attain this the bulb 
D is exhausted by a Gaede pump or other 
efficient pumping device assisted by liquid 



air and charcoal. The arrangement of the 
exhausting apparatus is shown diagrammatic- 
ally in Fig. k An oil pump P is usually 
employed to “ baclv ” a Gaede rotary |)ump G. 
A side tiibe L containing small pieces of char- 
coal made from coconut shell is connected 
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with the tube leading to the bulb D and ia through the cover of the brass cylinder. This, 
kept surrounded by liquid air during the as well as the brass base, should be water- 
process of exhaustion. The charcoal at the cooled. Such a furnace is shown in JE'ig. 3. 
low temperature of the liquid air (about (ii.) Methods of controlling the Temperature. 
-180°C.), and especially if it has been — The experimental arrangements for con- 
previously heated to expel absorbed gases, trolling the teinx)erature of the lilament and 
assists very greatly in removing the last measuiing the emission from it are illustrated 
traces of gas from the 
apparatus. During 
the exhaustion the 
bulb D is maintained 
at a high temperature. 

The filament A is at 
the same time heated 
to incandescence by 
passing a current 
through it. The 
cylindrical electrode 
can also be heated by 

bombarding ” it 
with electrons emitted 
from the glowing fila- 
ment. This is effected 
by applying a high 
positive potential to 
the cylinder. An 
alternative exhaust- 
ing arrangement 
which is particularly 
efficient is to use a 
mercury vapour pump 
with suitable backing 
pumps and a connect- 
ing tube dipifing in 
liquid air to prevent 
access of mercury 
vapour to the appar- 
atus which is being Fig. 3. 

denuded of gas. 

To prevent the bulb D from collapsing 1 in Fig. 4, The filament forms one arm of a 
under the atmospheiio pressure it may with | Wheatstone bridge, whicb is worked by the 



advantage bo heated inside a vacuum 
furnace. A suitable form of furnace may 
be constructed with a heavy water- jacketed 
brass base provided with holes for the tube 
H and the leads B, 0, and ¥ {Fig. 1). The 
holes can be made air-tight with glass and 
sealing-wax and an additional hole for the 
insertion of a platinum thermometer or 
thermo-couple is desirable. On the base 
rests a large cylindrical brass bell- jar, the 
line of contact being made air-tight with 
a rubber gasket* The brass cylinder is 
balanced by weights attached to cords 
passing over pulleys so that it can easily 
be moved up and down. The furnace 
itself is inside the brass cylinder and 
rigidly attached to it. It consists of 
nichrome strip, with a suitable resistance 
and current-carrying capacity, wound on a 
nickel cylinder from which it is insulated 



S 

FlO. 4. 


by a mica wrapping. The leads to the battery supplying the heating current. The 
nichrome strip and exhaust can be let in thermionic current between the eylinder B 
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and the filament A is measured by the 
galvanometer C. The heating current is 
supplied by the battery P and can be regulated 
by the rheostats Q, R, S. A fine adjustment 
is obtained by placing two of the rheostats 
R and S in parallel K, L, M are the resist- 
ances in the remaining arms of the bridge, and 
M must be of the order of magnitude of A 
and capable of carrying a large current without 
heating appreciably. The bridge is adjusted 
initially and the balance maintained by alter- 
ing the resistances Q, R, S. 

In the case of the metals platinum and 
tungsten it is most convenient to deduce the 
temperatures from the measured values of 
the resistance. The resistance temperature 
calibration should be made under the con- 
ditions of temperature obtaining in the 
experiments. This is secured by placing 
minute fragments of salts or other substances 
of known melting-point on the central portion 
of the wire or filament after it has been 
removed from the experimental tube. The 
filament is then heated electrically in a suitable 
atmosphere and the resistance at which 
the salt melts is then determined. There is a 
large number of suitable substances whose 
melting-points are accurately known, ranging 
from tin, melting at 232° C., to tungsten, 
melting at 3267° ±30° C. 

The resistance method of measuring the 
temperature has the advantage that it does 
not involve the introduction of complications 
into the experimental tube, but on the other 
hand it does involve an investigation of the 
resistance temperature relations of the sub- 
stance under investigation. Langmuir has 
published a very complete investigation of 
this kind for tungsten.^ 

§ (3) The Phenomena in Highly Evacu- 
ated Enclosures. Rectifying Action. 
Saturation Current. (i.) The Use of a 
Vacuum . — Thermionic phenomena are much 
simplified when the experiments are conducted 
in evacuated enclosures. Hot only is the 
influence of the gaseous atmosphere on the 
emission eliminated but the compHcation due 
to the ionisation of the gas by impact with 
the carriers is avoided. When a hot body, 
e.g. the platinum filament in Fig. 1, is main- 
tained at a positive potential relatively to the 
surrounding electrode positive carriers only 
can leave it, the applied field preventing the 
negative ones from escaping. The positive 
emission, w^hen continued for a sufficient 
length of time, is reduced ultimately to 
negligible dimensions. When a negative 
potential is applied to the filament only 
negative carriers or electrons will leave it. 
This emission, unlike the positive one, is quite 
steady and characteristic of the emitting 


^ PJiys. Rev., 1916, vii. 302. See also Stead, Journ. 
Inst. Elec. Eng., 1920, Iviii. 107. 


substance and its temperature. The practical 
utility of thermionic phenomena is largely due 
to the fact that if an alternating potential 
difference is applied to a hot body and. sur- 
rounding electrode placed in an evacuated 
enclosure a current will flow in one direction 
only, namely from the electrode to the hot 
body ; since when the field is directed from the 
hot body to the electrode only positive ions 
can pass across and the number of these 
emitted is very small, whereas when the field 
is in the other direction there will be a more 
or less considerable current due to the emission 
of negative ions or electrons from the hot 
body, 

(ii.) Ionisation — The Saturation OurrenL — 
When a moderate potential difference ia 
applied to electrodes in air at atmospheric 
pressure no current, generally speaking, passes 
from one to the other. A current begins to 
flow when, by any means, ions are formed 
in the intervening space. When ions are 
produced at a steady rate independent of the 
potential difference, e.g. by a beam of X-rays, 
a current will begin to flow and the relation 
between the current and the applied potential 
is that illustrated by the left-hand portion 
of the curve in Fig. 6. This relation, it will 
be noted, is almost linear when the potential 
applied is small, while when it is sufficiently 
great the current is almost independent of 
the voltage. These facts are simply explained. 
Ions are being produced at a steady rate 
independent of the applied potential. As 
this potential increases from zero the ions 
moving under its influence will reach the 
electrodes at a. progressively greater rate until 
a stage is reached when they get to the 
electrodes as fast as they are formed and no 
further increase in the current can occur 
so long as the rate of production of the ions 
remains constant. If, however, the voltage 
is made very much greater, arid especially 
if the pressure of the air is low, say only 2 or 
3 mm., it is found that the current begins to 
increase again very rapidly with the applied 
potential difference. This stage is illustrated 
by the right-hand portion of the curve in 
Fig. 5 and is explained ^ by the hypothesis 
that the ions attain sufficient momenta under 
the great applied voltage to cause the forma- 
tion of new ions by impact with neutral 
molecules. When the current has the value 
corresponding to the horizontal part of the 
curve (Fig. 5) it is said to be saturated, and it 
provides a measure of the rate at which ions 
are being produced. Ionisation by impact 
may set in, in some oases, before the saturation 
stage is reached and it is then impossible to 
know what value of the current measures the 
rate of the primary production of ions. When 
ions are emitted by a hot body placed in a 
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vacuous enclosure there is no impact ionisation 
and saturation can always he attained if a 
sufficiently large potential diHerence is applied 


not change with lapse of time, the rate of 
emission increases with enormous rapidity as 
the temperature is raised. The extreme 



Fm. 5. 


between the hot body and the surrounding 
electrode. 

§ (4) Relation between Satueation Cur- 

RENT AND TEMPERATURE. EfFEOTS OF GrASE- 
OUS AND OTHER CONTAMINANTS, (i.) Ex'peH- 
mental Results , — The relation between the 


rapidity of this variation is shown in Rig. 6, 
which represents the results of early experi- 
ments with sodium.^ The observations re- 
corded extend over a range of temperature 
from 217° C. to 427® C., whilst the correspond- 
ing currents increased from 1*8x10"® amp. 



saturation current from a hot body and its 
temperature has been the subject of an 
immense amount of experimental research. 
In all cases it has boon found that if the material 
experimented on is in a condition which does 


to 1*4 X 10"® amp. Thus with a rise of a little 
over 200® C. the current increased by a factor 
of 10’. In order to exhibit the results con- 
veniently on the same diagram the curve is 
* Richardson, 'PhU. Tram, A, 1903, coi, 497. 
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s];io'WTi by a number of brancbes in each, of 
which the scale of the ordinates is sucoessiYoly 
reduced by a factor of 10 proceeding from left 
to right. Results given by Smith give values 
for the current in amperes per sq. cm. 'which 
increase in the case of a tungsten filament 
from 2*35 x lO" at 1050° K to 1*23 at 2520° K. 

In studying the theory of the phenomenon 
it will be convenient to consider a vacuous 
enclosure surrounded by the emitting surface, 
the 'whole system being maintained at the 
uniform temperature T. There will be an 
accumulation of electrons in the vacuous 
space arising from the emission. This accumu- 
lation •will not go on indefinitely since some of 
the electrons, on account of their heat motion, 
•will return to the walls of the enclosure. A 
balance will ultimately be established when 
as many electrons will return to the hot body 
(the walls of the enclosure) as leave it in a given 
time. If N' represents the number of electrons 
returning to the unit area per second and n 
the number per unit volume in the enclosure 
when the balance has been established, 
then it can be shown that ^ • 

/ kT ... 

where on is the mass of an electron, T is the 
absolute temperature, and his the gas constant, 
often known as Boltzmann’s constant. This 
constant is equal to PV/NT, where P, V, and T 
are the pressure, volume, and temperature 
respectively of a given quantity of any gas 
and N is the number of molecules it contains. 
The relation (1) is obtained by an application 
of the kinetic theory of gases which there is 
good reason for believing applies exactly 
to this electron atmosphere when it is suffi- 
ciently attenuated. 

(ii.) Theoretical Considerations . — The earliest 
attempt to obtain a theoretical basis for the 
relation between tbe saturation current and 
the temperature of the hot body involved the 
assumption that the hot body contained free 
electrons and that the principles of the kinetic 
theory of gases were applicable to them.^ If, 
as before, n represents the number of electrons 
per unit volume in the vacuous enclosure 
and the number per unit volume ® inside the 
hot body, we can show that 

n—%^e . ( 2 ) 

where 4^ is the amount of work that must he 
done to remove an electron from the interior 
of the hot body to the enclosure. Eliminating 


If we multiply this expression for the number 
of electrons emitted per second .from the unit 
area of the hot body by the charge on an 
electron we get 

for the current per unit area. This formula, 
which may be written 

h 

i = AT^6”T, . . . (4') 

where A and h are independent of the tempera- 
ture but vary from one substance to another, 
represents exceedingly well the results of 
measurements made with many different 
materials over very wide ranges of temjoera- 
ture. 

(iii.) Thermodynamic Theory . — It is instruct- 
ive to study the temperature variation of the 
electronic emission from a hot body from the 
point of view of thermodynamics. As we 
have already seen, when we have a hot body 
in a vacuous enclosure with insulating walls 
a state of equilibrium is soon reached when 
electrons return to tbe hot body as rapidly 
as they are emitted. The state of things is 
similar in all respects to that which exists 
when a liquid or solid is in equilibrium with 
its vapour, and the following equation ^ must 
hold: 

L=wTg, ...(«) 

where L may he called the latent heat of 
“ vaporisation ” of the electrons, v is the 
change in volume of the system accompany- 
ing their reversible transference to the 
enclosure, i.e. in this case the volume they 
occupy in the enclostire, and p is the equi- 
librium pressure of the electrons. If we adopt 
the hypothesis, for the correctness of which 
there is strong evidence, that this i>ros8ure is 
the same as that of an equal number of 
molecules of an ideal gas at the same 
temperature, we may write 

p~-nk% . . , • (11) 

where n is the number of electrons per unit 
volume and k is the gas constant for a single 
molecule. If 96 is the change in energy accom- 
panying the transference of an electron from 
the hot body to the enclosure, the changes in 
energy corresponding to the “ evaporatio)! ’* 
of the electrons ocevipying the volume v in 
the enclosure will be nvp. Further, an amount 
>f -work pv will be done against the constant 
pressure p, so wc obtain for the latent heat 
)f vaporisation 

L = nvp -h P'0. 


* See “Thermodynamics,” Vol 1. § (41). 
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We have therefore 
nv(f> 

. 510+p=T^. . . . (7) 

Combining this result with equation (6) 
we get 

Finally, on integrating this last equation we 
arrive at the result 


where^ is independent of the temperature, 
Coinbining this with equation (1) we get 

for the number of electrons emitted per unit 
area per second and for the corresponding 
current 




If we write and suppose it to be in- 

dependent of the temperature 


and this result reduces to equation (4) obtained 
above. There are therniodynamical reasons 
for supposing that <f> is not strictly independent 
of the ternjoerature. dlie relation between 
them is represented approximately by the 
following equation 

= + . . . ( 10 ) 

When wc substituto this value for <}> in 
equation (9) w<i get a formula which may he 
written 

b 

i = AT^e"'T. ^ . . ((P) 

Both equations (4') and (O') represent the 
ocperimental results equally well, hut since 
the latter is largcdy baaed on thermodynamioal 
reasoning the presumption is that it is the 
neanu’ to the truth of the two. 

(iv.) .KJj'ect of Impurities in the Oces : {a) 
KmMon from The emission of 

(ilecHrons from hot bodies is greatly modified 
by the presence of gaseous and other impurities. 

elf (Hit of an atmosphere of hydrogen on 
tVui emission from platinum has been investi- 
gat<Hl by H. A. Wilson^ and others. At 
(jonstaiit ])ressure the emission is found to 


* H . A. Wilson, PMl. Tram. A, 1008, ccviii, 248; 
Phil. Tram, A, 1903, ceil 263 ; Roy. Soc. l^roc. L 
1UU9, Ixxxil. 71 ; Phil Trans. A, 1906, cevil, 1. 


follow the law (4^), the constants A and b 
being functions o£ the pressure of the hydrogen 
and in general quite different from those of 
the corresponding quantities appropriate to 
the emission from platinum wires in a vacuum. 
H. A. Wilson arriveci at the following conclu- 
sions. W'heu a wire whose temperature is 
constant is allowed to remain for some time 
in hydrogen at different piressurcs the emission 
assumes steady values which are reporesenbed 
by the formula 

i= 

where B and z are iiudependentof the pressu re, 
hut depend on the temperature. Throughout 
the range of temperatux*e used s was always 
between 0-5 and 1*0, and increased as the 
temperature diminished. When a change 
from one jircissure to another was made the 
emission did not immediately assume its linal 
value. A similar time lag was observed when 
the tempierature was changed at constant 
pressure. These effects are explained if the 
emission is not directly determined by the 
pressure of the external hydrogen, but by 
the amount of hydrogen dissolved in the wire. 
The equilibrium, amount diminishes as the 
temperature rises. The effect of hydrogen on 
the constants A and 6 is shown in the following 
table from a p)aper by E. A. AVilsoa : 


Gas. 

Pressure. 

Min. 

A. 

b. 

Air(l) . . 



Small 

7*14 

7*25 xlC^ 

Air (2) . . 

Small 

438x10*-^® 

6*9 XlO'^ 

Hydrogen . 

O'OOKl ’ 

6*25 xlO®^* ! 

6*6 XlO^ 

Hydrogen . 

0*112 

3a3xl()2® 

4*6 XIO^ 

Hydrogen . | 

133*0 

1*25x10-1 

2*8 xlO"^ 


Other observers and 'Wilson himself have 
obtained results quite different from those 
described above. In fact the emission from 
platinum in an utinosphero of hydrogcin shows 
two distinct types of Ixdiavioiir under con(ii- 
tions which are at first Bight identical Some- 
tiimjs the e^missiou is quite insensitive to 
changes in tlB pressure of tlie hydrogen 
atmosphere, According to 'Wilson the condi- 
tion in which the emission is sensitive to 
changes in pressure occurs in fresh vdres, 
i.e. wires which have not been heated in 
hydrogen for aay appreciable huigth of time, 
The other eondition is eharactoristio of wires 
which have boon siilijccted to proleiiged 
heating in the gas. Ho points out that the 
observed facts are coasistont with the view 
that in the former ease the hydrogen existn in 
solution in the wire, while in the latter case it 
is present in the form of a oheinioal cempound 
which is formed with exitreme slowness. 

The omission from platinum in hydrogen 
appears to be susceptible to changes in the 
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intensity of the electric field. ^ It has been 
observed that when the applied potential 
difference is increased considerably beyond 
the saturating voltage the emission diminishes, 
and increases again when the original potential 
difference is restored. There is a time lag in 
the effect, and it is probably due to the 
destruction, by the positive ions produced 
by impact ionisation, of a structure which is 
formed near the surface of the platinum 
which facilitates the escape of the electrons. I 


is represented by (4') when a steady state has 
been attained. The constants A and b were 
found to have different values in different 
gases, and very small amounts of gas wore 
found to cause large changes in the constants. 
All the gases tested, with the exception of 
argon, were found to increase the values of 
both constants. Argon had no effect, except 
that it facilitated the attainment of saturation 
— the positive ions due to impact ionisation 
reducing the effect due to the repulsion of the 



Em. 7. 


(6) Emission from Palladium. — Hydrogen 
has been^ound to increase the emission from 
palladium ^ and sodium.® On the other hand, 
Langmuir ^ found that it caused a great 
reduction in the emission from tungsten, an 
effect which he attributes to the action of water 
vapour formed by secondary reactions. 

(c) Emission from Tungsten . — The effect 
of different gases on the emission from 
tungsten at about 2000° 0. has been investi- 
gated by Langmuir.® Here again the emission 

^ O. W, Richardson, TML Trans. A, 1906, ccvii. 46. 

® H. A. Wilson, Phil. Trans, A, 1908, ccviii. 266. 

“ .T, ,T. Thomson, Cond. of Electricity in Oases, 
2n<l ed. p. 203* 

* Langmuir, Phys. Rev., 1913, ii. 463. 

Ibid. 450, and Phys. Zeitsch. Jahrg., 1914, xv. 

616 . 


electrons. In all oases the changes in the 
emission persisted some time after the removal 
of the gases, so that the effect was not directly 
due to some action of the external gas on 
the filament, but to a semi-permanent change 
produced in the character of the tungsten 
surface. 

The magnitudes of the changes in A and 5 
suggest that all these changes are due to a 
common cause ; at any rate there are important 
features common to different oases. It is 
found that A and h always increase together 
and diminish together. In Fig. 7, log^oA is 
plotted against b x 10-A It will be seen that 
there is a linear relation between them. 

There is a general resemblance between 
the effects of different gases on tungsten and 
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that of hydrogen on platinuia. The chief 
difference ia that hydrogen causes both 
constants A and b to diminish. It may Ibe 
said that the two types of effect are due to 
similar causes acting in opposite senses. If 
in the case of platinum the cause lies in the 
difference of concentration of positive hydrogen 
ions inside and outside the metal, it 'would 
be natural to attribute the effects with 
tungsten to the difference in concentration 
of the negative ions (of the electro-negative 
elements Og and .N 3 ). On the other hand, if 
the })latinum effects arise from the action of 
thes positive hydrogen ions on a double layer 
at tliD surface, it is reasonable to ascribe 
the tungsten effects to a similar action of the 
negative ions of 0 . 2 , N^, etc. 

In more recent experiinents Langmuir has 
investigated the effect of the presence of 
slight traces of thorium in a tungsten cathode, 
and finds that by heating the cathode in a 
high vacuum the emission can bo made to 
change from that of pure tungsten to that 
charactoristio of pure thorium. 

§ (fi) Tee ICiNETIO of the EMtITT32D 

Eleoteons s the Latent Heat of Emis- 
sion AND Absoehtion OF Eleoteons- (i.) 
McmDelVs Distribution Law, Theoretical . — In 
deducing the relation between the electron 
©mission and the temperature of the hot body 
it was assumed that the electrons in a vacuous 
enclosure (provided their density was so small 
that their mutual repulsion could be ignored) 
behave like the molecules of an ideal gas. 
EKperimental evidence of the correctness of 
this assumption has been furnished by test- 
ing its conse<piences. One of those is that 
the average kinetic energy of translation of 
the electrons in a (jiimh volume is |ii5:T. 
Another more important one ia MaxwelPs ^ 
law of distribution Of vtdocitios, which may bo 
described as follows: If N is the total number 
of electrons (molcHuiles) in an enclosure, and 
if Uy tv andtr rei)resent the velocity components 
of an electron parallc3l to the a:, t/, and z a:xo 8 
resfHjotively, then the number of them whose 
a velocity component lies between % and 
is equal to 

N./— . . (U) 

V TT 

where mis the mass of an electron and li = 1 / 2 M\ 
Similar statements can 'bo made about the 
velocity components parallel to the y and % 
axes. 

When a hot body is in equilibrium with 
the electron atmospheres surrounding it, not 
only will the number emitted per unit area 
per second be, equal to the number returning, 
but the law of distribution of the' velocities 
will be the same, and this will be true, at any 

1 J, 0. Maxwell, Collected TTorto, i. 880. Bee also 
“Observations, Combination of,*" vol. in. 


rate approximately, even if equilibrium, con- 
ditions do not exist. 

If the principles of the dynamical theory of gases 
do bold for the omitted el cctronn, we can deduce from 
the expression (11) the lumilxa’ of electrons which 
cross per second unit area of a p)lano ])oi-[)ciidiciilar 
to the axis of oc, and the a verage kiii.eti(^ oncagy of each. 
The number of molecules whose velocity lies between 
u and is given hy (11). The nxinilx'r of these 

which will reach the plane normal to a? j)er unit of 
time will be found by substituting for JK, the whole 
number of molecules in the enclosure, n thc3 number 
per unit volume, and multi plying the expression by u. 
The whole number N' reaching the plane for all 
values of u will l)o given by integrating this expres- 
sion for values of it from 0 to oo. We thus obtain 



g-?f 


hmu‘^ 


00 


Thm, 


0 


/jT 

”2\/ TThryT 


/ hT 


substituting for h its value Ijihli. And this is the 
oxpmmion quoted in ( 1 ) above. 

The kinetic energy parallel to x 




fhnn 

mix/ / 

\ ttJ 

i . -.1 -xVd* 

W TT hm ^JhnJo 


“4W 


Thus dividing by 7i, tlic n,uinl>er of molecules the 
average Idnetio eiu'rgy parallel to 
and since the average kituitio onc^rgy is the eanio in 
all direotioiiH the total kinotic energy is |/cT. 

(ii.) Ma.m)eWii Dislnbiilian .Lrtwv LJxperi- 
-The aj>pli(mbility of Maxwell’s law 
to clccstron atinosphorcH hns been iesled 
both as regards iho component of velocity 
normal to the omitting surface and thoso 
parallel to it.'-^ It will Hullice to tk^scribo tho 
investigation of tho normal coinpoiuMiti. I’ho 
type of apparatus lined is illusiratcd in Dig. H. 
The emitting surfacs© was that of a, small 
piece of thin platinum foil H heattul edeotrie- 
ally. The foil noaiiy filled a small hole at t-ho 
oentre of tho metal plato L, tho upiicr surfaces 
of L and H Ixung flunh with ono another. Tho 
heating current was let in through t^ wbioh 
wore ccaneoted by a high - rcHisianoo shunt 
not shown in tho figure. Tim sihiint was 
provided with a alkling contact which could 
be connected thriyugh the metal base B to L, 
In this way the inidcUe of tho strip ,H could be 
kept at the sames potential as the Hurrounding 
plate L. OppoBito L is a parallel plato U 
covered with platinum, to avoid effects arising 

» lllchardson md Brown, PMl Mag., 1908, xvl 
853, 
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from contract dUTereiioe, of potential, and pro- 
vided with a guard ring G and electrostatic 
aliiekl (S* U is connected to the insulated 



The electric field does not affect v and u?, 
and we get, on integrating the first equation, 




26V 
m ’ 


Wrt being the velocity of emission at the 
lower plate where V=0. If V^^ is the difference 
of potential between the plates, an electron 
will get as far as the upper plate if 




26Vi 

m 


The number of electrons per unit volume, between 
the plates, whose velooity components lie between, u 
and u -{-du, v and v+dv, w and w+dw m equal to 

by (11), where n is the total number of electrons per 
unit volume. The number passing vertically per 
unit area per second whose velocities lie ■within these 
limits is therefore equal to 

"V T tt V ‘tt 

The total number reaching the unit area of the 
plate is therefore obtained by integrating this 
expression between the Ihnits - oo and -b oo for and 
w, and for u from to + 00 . By making 

us© of equation (1) and remembering that A«»I/2ifcT, 
the result can be written in the following form : 

. .,.0Vi /’'**■“ /‘+® r+“ 

Kf ‘^Ke Flujdu f(v)dv /(w)dWf 

m 

where F(w)a=2Awwe'"^‘’”«\ 

V TT 


\o CmriMETs/fs 


Tia. 8. 

quadrants of a sensitive electrometer, whose 
time rate of dMeotion measured the number 
of electrons passing from H to U. The 
temperature of H was controlled, and 
estimated, by measuring its resistance in 
the manner already described. The electron 
currents from H to U were measured, when 
different potentials were applied so as to oppose 
their passage. 

Let us suppose the planes U and L are 
infinite in extent and that they are maintained 
at fixed potentials, so that the electric force 
is normal to them and, we shall suppose, 
parallel to the oc axis. 

We have the equations : 

du 


d^x 

3V 



dh/ 

dv 



dH 

dw 


= 

dt 


0 , 


: 0 . 


N»number of 
second, 

1=0 current, 

C=» capacity of 
nections. 

The integration gives 

i=Nee- 2 ''’'^»' = 


electrons emitted 


per 


electrometer and oon- 


- 2hy,e 


where Zq is the current when V, =0. 


Therefore log ; 


-2AV,< 


log^=- 


cVx 




( 12 ) 


where v is the number of molecules in 1 o.c. 
of an ideal gas at 0° C. and 760 mm., and R 
is the “ gas constant ” for this quantity of 
gas. Both v6 and R are well-known x>hy 8 i( 3 ai 
quantities. 

v 6=0’4327 em. units. 

B = 3-711 xl{)3 erg/“0. 

The results of one series of measurements 
are shown in .Fig, 9. The points shown thus 
■0 give the current i as ordinates, and the 
points shown thus X the values of log L 
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Tlie abscissae are the values of the correspond- 
iug potentials in each case, rhe points 
marked X are seen to be situated exceedingly 
close to a straight line, thus confirming 
equation (12). I’rom the slope of the line, 
and the known values of ve and T, the value 
of B can be deduced. These ranged from 
3*61 X 10® to 4*36 X 10®. When the extra- 
ordinary difficulties associated with such ex- 
periments are taken 
into account it must 
be said that the 
agreement with the 
known value of R, 
viz. 3-711 X 10'^ is 
highly satisfactory. 

Moreover, the mean 
of the different 
values for R men- 
tioned above is 
3-719 X lOK These 
experiments show 
conclusively that, so 
far as the velocity 
component perpen- 
dicular to the emit- 
ting surface is con- 
cerned, Maxwell’s 
law of distribution 
holds for the emitted 
electrons. By means 
of a modified form 
of the apparatus 
described above, the 
validity of Max- 
well’s law for the 
tangential velocity 
components has also 
been established. 

It should ho 
added, however, 
that recent experi- 
monts made in the 
Wheatstone Labora- 
tory show that 
whilst, as a rule, 
the kinetic energy 
of tho electrons is 
distributed in ac.- 
cordance with Max- 
well’s law for some 
temperature, this temperature for the elec- 
trons may in certain oases be much higher 
than that of the hot body. Tho conditions 
which determine these diacropancies are not 
yet uiideratood and their cause is still under 
investigation. 

(iii.) Zaknt Heat of Emission . — ^When an 
electron escapes from the surface of a liot hody 
the latter will lose an amount of energy equal 
to where represents tho work which 

must be done against the forces tending to 
keep tho electron in the interior of the hot 


hody, and 2fcT is the average kinetic energy of 
the electrons emitted in a given time- The 
loss of energy per second will therefore bo 
expressed by the equation 

Tj=i(^Ay 

where xpis the P.D. through which an electron 
has to fall to acquire the energy w, e is 


the charge on an electron, and i is the thermi- 
onic emission current. A hot filament can he 
prevented from emitting electrons if it is 
surrounded by an electrode at a sufficiently 
high negative potential, and the foregoing 
considerations lead to the expectation that 
under these circumstances a smaller rate of 
supply of energy will be needed to keep 
the temperature of the filament constant 
than is necessary when electrons are permitted 
to leave it, and therefore a drop in the tempera- 
ture of the filament is to he expected when 
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tlie potential opposing the emission of electrons 
is replaced by one wliich facilitates their 
emission. Such an effect has been observed- and 
measured by several investigators^ Trom 
these measurements \p lias been determined, 
and the cpiantity h of ec^uation (4^ has been 
deduced. Tlie values obtained in this way 
for 5 agree satisfactorily with those deduced 
from measurement of the temperature variation 
of the emission. 

When electrons are ahsorhed by a metal 
there is a liberation of heat which is the 
converse effect to that described above. 
Naturally, if the electrons fall through a 
considerable potential difference in reaching 
the metal there will be a development of heat 
corresponding to the kinetic energy they have 
acquired. The effect under consideration, 
however, occurs even if the electrons reach 
the absorbing metal with zero kinetic energy, 
and is caused hy the work done on them 
as they cross the surface layer of the metal. 
This effect has also been detected and 
measured,^ and the value of b (equation (4')) 
deduced. The measurements are attended 
with great difficulties and the results are not 
quite so consistent as those of other ther- 
mionic experiments, but the calculated values 
of b in the case of platinum, for which metal 
the present data are the most reliable, agree 
with the best values of that quantity as 
deduced from the temperature variation of 
the emission. 

§ (6) OURBBJN'T- VOLTAGE ClIABAOTEBlSTIOS, 

Sfaoe Charge. iNFLUBi^oE oe Initial 
V inooiTms and Contact Eleotboicotjvb 
P oROB. Thbib Eleotbode Tubes, (i.) Cm- 
mnt-voltage Characteristics. — In measurements 
of the thermionic ©mission from hot bodies it 
is essential that the currents should be satu- 
rated. It is only then that we can he sure 
we are measuring the actual rate of emission 
of electrons. If the enclosure surrounding 
the hot body is sufficiently thoroughly 
evacuated impact ionisation hardly occurs, 
and for the purpose of the measurements the 
applied potential may have any value greater 
than that necessary to secure saturation. 
When the charge density in the space between 
the electrodes is zero the saturation value of 
the current is reached with zero potential 
difference between the electrodes, and the 
extreme left-hand portion of the characteristic 
current voltage curve (e.y, Fig, 5) is limited 
to the falling off with increasing potential 
differences of the current flowing against the 
field clue to the initial velocities of the elec- 
trons. In those oases, however, in which we 


1 Wehnelt and Jentzsch, Verb, dey Deutsch. JPhys. 
Qes., 1008, 10 Jahrg. p. 610 ; Ann. d. Phys., 1909, 
xxviii. 587 ; liidiardson and Cooke, PhU. Mag., 
1913, XXV. 624 ; PM. Mag., 1913, xxvi. 472. 

2 liicliardaon and Cooke, Phil. Mag., 1910, xx. 173 ; 
Phil. Mag., 1911, xxi. 404. 


are chiefly interested, the charge density in 
the space between the electrodes i» never 
quite zero and may have quite appmciable 
values. The type of curve connecting cur- 
rent and potential difference which is then 
obtained under the best vacuum conditions 
is shown in Fig. 10. The flat right - hand 



part corresponds to complete saturation. 
The extreme left-hand part approaches 
honzontality more closely the greater the 
“ space charge ” between the electrodes. 
Under these circumstances, too, the ap|>lied 
voltage necessary to secure saturation also 
inoreases- 

(ii.) The 8 face Charge . — ^It is only 'when the 
thermionic current densities are rather small 
that satnration is attainable with potential 
differences of 20 volts or thereabouts, with 
devices of the dimensions most commonly 
used. This is due to the mutual repulsion 
of the electrons in the space between the 
electrodes, a phenomenon which has long 
been recognised.® Owing to this effect, if 
a given potential difference is maintained 
between the electrodes, the current will not 
inorease beyond a certain value no matter 
how much the supply of electrons at the 
cathode is increased by raising its tempera- 
ture. This was established by the experi- 
ments of Lilienfeld in 1910,^ who showed that 
the shape of the current-voltage curves was 
independent of the cathode temperature, if 
this were sufficiently high. He stated later 
that it was a consequence of those experiments 
that over a considerable range of the infra- 
saturation part of the ourve the current 
varied as the 3/2 power of the voltage. A 
theoretical demonstration of this result was 
given by 0. D. Child® in 1911 along the 
following lines : 

Considering the simple case in which the 
emitting surface is an infinite plane opposite 
an infinite parallel conducting plane repre- 

® Cf. Richardson, Phil, Trans. A, 1903, cci. 504 ; 
and J. J. Thomson, Conduction of Mectricity thnmgh 
Gases, 1903, 1st ed. 187, 1906, 2nd. ed. 223, 225, 261, 

267. 

^ Xilienfeld, Ann. der PhysiJc, 1901, xxxii, 673. 

« Phys. Rev., 1911, xxxii. 492. The result 
was also reached independently hy Langmuir in 
1913. 
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seating the receiving electrode, take the axis 
of X perpeadicular to the planes. Poisson’s 
equation ^ reduces in this case to 


d^Y _ 
dx^ " 


-iTrp, 


where V is the potential at the distance x and 
p represents the volnm© density of the charge 
at this point. When no electrons are emitted 
p is equal to zero everywhere, and therefore 
(^V/cZa;= constant, and may be represented hy 
the straight line PQX* in Figr. 11. If a small 
number of elec- 
trons are being 
emitted the charge 
density will be 
negative, so that 
(PV/dx^ will he a 
positive quantity. 
This requires that 
the curve relating 
V and X should 
be convex down- 
wards, as shown 
in the lower curve 
of Fiif. 11. As the 
rate of emission of 
electrons rises, the 



Pig. 11. 


quantity of negative electricity near the plate 
increases and the force tending to draw 
the electrons away decreases, the tangent to 
the curve at P will become more and more 
nearly horizontal. Any further increase in 
the supply of electrons will now have very 
little influence on the distribution of potential 
between the electrodes, since there is no 
force dragging them away from AP, and 
would have no influence at all l)ub for the 
fact that the emitted electrons have an initial 
velocity. 

The increase in theis current wdiich accom- 
panies the increase in the rate of emis- 
sion of the electrons will go on till dVjdx 
becomes zero at the hot-plate, or, if we take 
into account the fact that the elccjtrons are 
emitted with a certain initial velcxuty, attains 
a small negative value. After this the current 
will remain constant, however much the rate 
of emission of the electrons may be increased, 
i.e.' the current will be indepondont of the 
temperature. In order to find out the relation 
between the current and the applied potential 
when dVIdx vanishes at the hot-plate, let-h 6^ 
denote the numerical value of the negative 
charge of an electron and 4- Pi the numerical 
value of the negative charge density at any 
point. Suppose "V=<) at the hot-plato, then 
an electron at a point where the potential 
is V has the hinetic energy given by th© 
equation 


The current per unit area carried by the 
electrons at this point will be 

and WG have 

d^Y , 


Eliminating and v from these ecquations 
we get 




= 4iri 




/_ 

We; 


Integrating, subject to dV/du=0 wlien7 =0, 



2 



2w'V, 


By integrating again and solving for i w© got 


.^^'2 / eiV 3 _ 

* Stt'v m a;® 


These effects have been investigated in 
detail by Ijiuigmiur.^ He has shown that a 
similar calculationi to Child’s when, applied 
to a thin h ot wire, radius a, surrounded by a 
coaxial cylinder, radius 6, loads to 

. 2 n/2 j V"il 

/\/ 

where 

{ being the oxirrent per unit length of the 
cylinder. Ho bus also adducsed arguments 
in favour of the view that the infra-saturation 
part of the current will vary as the 3/2 power 
of the aj) plied voltage whatever tlie shape of the 
electrodes, and. has supported this conclusion 
by expeiinumtal evidence. Some of his data 
are shown iu Mg, 12, which represents the 
current between two hai rpin -shaped tungsten 
filaments, iindor fixed differences of potential, 
at varifius t©rn])orat vires. The experimental 
values lie along the V>rokon curves, th© con- 
tinuous curve reprosontiiig the satumtioni 
curve at different temj)eraturoB. At suffici- 
ently high temperatures it will h© seen that the 
curve hecomos independent of th© temperature. 

The oleetrons, as we luivo seen, are emitted, 
not with zero velocity, ]>ut with various 
velocities. Consequently the electric field is 
not zero at tlio cathode surface until th© 
current bcoomes saturated, and in the infra- 
saturation. region there is a minimum potential 
; at a place between the electrodes. This 
region of minimum potential approaches 
closer and closer to the cathode as the currents 
approach the saturation value. 

* Bev,, 1918, ii. 458. 


^ See “Potential," equation (14). 
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At low temperatures when the emission and, I (iii.) Three- electrode Tubes.— The electronic 
conseqtuenfcly, the repulsion due to the space charge I emission . from a filament of hot tungsten or 

- ■■ ^ lime-coated platinum is utilised in 

receiving and transm itting ap - 

/ paratus of wireless telegraphy and 

telephony. The earlie^ type of ther- 
Hrl mionic valve ^ — the Fleming valve 

-consisted of a glowing carbon or 
metallic fila- 
ment sur- 

rounded hy /^mTirrrrni^C 

a metallic ' 

sheatii,_ botk r 

being m an . v I:- ' f 

evacuated Krj|‘; ; r / 

glass recep- Filament — .-v; - i S \ 
tacle. The 

three -elec- '"V- 

trode valve^ 
which is an 

improvement Fig. 13 

on this earlier 

type, possesses in addition a third 
electrode which has the form of a 
gauze or grid and is placed between, 
the filament and metallic sheath, 
Tig. 13. The way in which such a 
valve can be used to receive wire- 
less signals is illustrated in lig. 14. 
Tlectric oscillations are set up in 
the system consisting of the aerial, 
T, the inductance, I, and the 
condenser, K, one side of which is 
earthed. The ends of the in- 
_ ductanoe are connected to the 
aeoo’K grici^ < 3 .^ and the filament, F, 
liG, 12 . which is heated by the current 

from the battery, E. There 



ia very small we should expect saturation to be 
attained without the application of any potential 
difereuce; since all the electrons are ejected with 
some velocity. This expectation is not realised, 
however, even when the emiasion is very email, 
doubt one important cause hindering the attaininent 
of saturation is the effect of the magnetic field, dne 
to the heating current, on the motion of the electrons. 
In general some of the electrons from the hob fila- 
ment reach the electrode oven when there is no 
applied potential difference so that the eliaracter- 
istio curve {Tig, 10) does not strictly start from the 
origin of co-ordinates, bub from a pioint a little to the 
left of that. Other effects which in practice tend 
to modify the shapes of the current-voltage curves, 
or charactoristios as they are ofU^n calk'd, are the 
drop of potential down the electrically heated 
cathode caused by the heating current, the presence 
of conductors other than tlie two c'slectrodcs so far 
ooiiHidcwed and the effect of contact potential differ- 
ences (volta effect) between the electrodes. All 
tliesn effects are most important with small acceler- 
ating potentials. As a result of their combined 
indueiico it is found in nia.ny ijract ical three-elcctrodo 
devices such as are used in tlie arts that the oiirrents 
vary more nearly as the square of the applied voltage 
than as the 3/2 power. 


will therefore be an alternating small 
potential difference between F and G. A 
battery, F, of from 20 to 150 volts, has 
its positive terminal connected to the aheath. 



Fig. 14. 


A, and its negative one to the filament. 
A telephone receiver, T, is o<)U|)le<i induc- 
tively with this circuit. It is clear that a 
current will flow in the circuit of the battery, 

^ See “ Thermionic Valves/’ § (1). 
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B, and its fluctiiations will actuate the tele- 
plione whenever F has a negative potential 
relatively to G, since the field between E and 
G will cause the emitted electrons to move 
in the direction of G and pass through its 
meshes. The superiority of this type of valve 
over the simpler Fleming valve is owing to 
the fact that the energy nsed to work the 
telephone is mainly derived from, the hattery, 

B, so that it is possible for the telephone to be 

actnated even when the oscillations in the 

aerial are very 
weak. Devices 
similar to the one 
described are em- 
ployed as ampli- 
fiers and tele- 
phone repeaters 
and also for 
transmitting pur- 
poses. 

Fig. 15, A three - elec- 

trode device 
furnishes a convenient means of measuring or 
oomparing very low gas pressures. The three 
electrodes A, B, and 
F, Mg. If), are sealed 
in a glass vessel, the 
pressure in which it • 
is desired to measure. 

The electrode, F, 
consists of a carbon 
or tungsten filament, 
which can be heated 
by a battery as 
shown in the figure. 

The electrode, B, is 
in the neighbour- 
hood of 'F and is 
maintained at a 
positive potential of 
say 100 volts rela- 
tively to F, while 
the remaining elec- 
trode, A, is main- 
tained at a nogativ© 
potential of about 
K) volts relatively to 
F. A galvanometer, 

C, is employed to 
measure the current 
flowing through A. 

The hot filament, F, 
emits a stream of 
electrons which 
travel towards B 
and produce ions by 

colliding with the gas molecules. The positive 
■ ions formed are attracted to the eleetrod©, A, 
and the current in the galvanometer gives a 
measure of the number of them reaching A 
per second. Since this is proportional to the 
rate at which positi ve ions are produced, and 


therefore also proportional to the number of 
molecules per unit volume, it gives a measure 
of the pressu re of the gas. 

§(7) The Emission oe Positive Ions by 
Heated Metals or Salts, (i.) Emission from 
Metals . — If the hot metal filament {Eig, 1) is 
maintained at a positive potential relatively 
to the surrounding electrode a current passes 
from it- to the latter, at any rate if the metal 
has not been heated too long. This happens 
even when the space between them is thor- 
oughly exhausted. This and other experi- 
ments indicate that there is an emission of 
positive ions by freshly heated metals. One 
of the main features of the phenomenon is 
its transient character. The general way in 
which the saturation current varies with the 
time is shown in Fig. LG. It can bo represented 
by the equation 

i -'/o = Ae”“^^ 

where t is the time • and A and a are 
constants. This formula can be deduced 
from the assumption that the ions which 
carry the part i - of the current are pro- 
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dttced by the clecomposition or evaporation 
of some substance pr('»ent in the ware and 
that th© rate of de<!om position or evapora- 
tion is proportional to the ({uantity of the 
Bubstanee pri*Hiuit, IVloro eompleio investiga- 
tion shows that is not strictly constant, but 
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varies slowly with the time in an exponential 
manner. 

A wire which has lost the power of emitting 
positive ions through continued heating in a 
vacuum can have this power revived in the 

following ways : . a 

(n) By Distillation.'^ — li an old wire, A, 
is mounted near a fresh wire, B, and B is 
heated and charged positively, A being cold, 
the passage of the thermionic current from B 
to A causes A to regain the power of emitting 
positive ions when heated again. The sanie 
thing occurs to a smaller extent when B is 
negative with respect to A or at the same 
potential. These experiments indicate that 
the emission is due, at least in part, to a sub- 
stance which may be distilled from one metal 

to another. ^ 

(6) By theEjfectof a Lum%nous Discharge. — 
When an old wire is placed in a tube through 
which a luminous discharge is caused to pass 
in various gases at low pressure its power 
of emitting positive ions is revived. The 
effect is greatest if the wire is close to the 
cathode. If the wire is shielded from the 
cathode by a solid obstacle it disappears, 
showing that the revival is caused by some- 
thing projected from the cathode. 

(c) An old wire can be revived by heating 
the walls of the glass vessel in which it is 
mounted.® 

(d) Klemensiewicjs ^ found that an old wire 
is revived hy exposure to atmospheres of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, or oxygen at pressures 
of 50 to 100 atmospheres at a temperature 
of about 200® C. 

(e) Old wires are revived if heated for a short 
time in various gases or in a Bunsen burner. 

(/) By Straining.^— A manganin wire has 
been observed to be revived when subjected 
to the strain caused hy passing a current 
through it in a varying magnetic field. 

(ii.) The Effect oj Temperature.-— The tem- 
perature variation of the emission has been 
investigated at low temperatures for which the 
rate of decay is small enough to make this 
possible.® The currents are found to follow 
the law which holds for the negative emission, 
namely, 

i=A T^e"T. 


spending quantity for the electronic emission 
for most of the metals investigated. 

The distribution of kinetic energy among the 
positive ions emitted from a platinum strip 
has been investigated by methods similar 
to those employed in connection with the 
corresponding problem for negative electrons. 
The results of such investigations have estab- 
lished the validity of Maxwell’s law of distribu- 
tion of velocities for the positive ions. 

Measurements of the ratio of charge to mass 
indicate that the initial positive ionisation 
from hot metals consists of charged atoms of 
the alkali metals, chiefly atoms of potassium.’^ 
(iii.) Emission from Salts . — Heated salts 
emit positive ions which are c^harged atoms 
of metals, not necessarily only metals which 
are constituents of the salts, but also metals 
which are constituents of some adventitious 
impurity.® 

Measurements of the ratio of charge to mass 
of the ions emitted by the following salts : 

K2SO4, RbaSO^, and Cs,80, 
indicate that they are in each case atoms 
of the constituent metal which have lost one 
electron. In the case of the lithium salt the 
ions emitted in the earliest stages of the heat- 
ing had an atomic weight in the neighbour- 
hood of 40 and were probably potassium ions 
originating from impurities in the lithium 
sulphate. o. w. R. 

Thermionics, methods for the experimental 
investigation of. See “ Thermionics,” § (2). 
Thehmionio Tubes, use of, as detectors in 
radio - telegraphy. See “Wireless Tele- 
graphy,” § (22). 

THERMIONIG VALVES 

I. CONSTRXTOTION AND TrINOIFBES OF 

Action 

§ ( 1 ) OoNSTRtTOTiON. — A thormionic valve, 
as originally described l)y Fleming® in 1904, 
consists essentially of two electrodes insulated 
from one another and mounted in a vacuum 
containing vessel. The function of the first 
electrode — usually known as the Cathode or 
Filament — is to provide a supply of frec^ 

electrons. The second elee.trocle usually 

known as the Anode— -is inainiain<*(l at a posi- 


The constant h is, however, very much smaller 
than the corresponding constant of the 
negative emission. The value of b for silver 
has been found to be 1-34 x 10^ degrees C., 
less than one-fourth the value of the corre- 


1 0. W.' Richardson, PMl. Mag., 1903, vi. 86. 

“ Ibid., 1904, viii. 400. ^ 

“ O. W. Richardson, PMl Trans. A, 1906, ccvii. 19. 
* KJemensiewicz:, Ann. d. Phys., 1911, xxxvi. 796, 
® 0. W. Richardson, Roy. Soc. Proc. A, 1914, 


Ixxxlx 5**^! 

» ‘ Strutt, >M. 1902, iv. 98; O, W. Richard- 

son, B.A. Reports, Cambridge, 1904, p. 473. 


tive potential with rcspoc.t to the cuithodt^, and 
its function is to attra(^t the free idcM-trous 
to itself ; so establishing a eurrtmt of eh^.c.- 
tricity across the vacuum within the valve. 
With the ordinary convention this (‘urnmi is 
regarded as one of +ve (dectri<*ity flowing 
from anode to cathode. In the majority of 
valves ionisation plays a relatively small part, 

’ O. W. Richardson, Roy. Soc. Proc. A, 1914, 
Ixxxix 521 

' •> <). W, Richardson, P/aXJl/rt#,, 1910, xx. 981, 999, 
» Fleming, Roy. Soc. Proc., 1905, Ixxiv. 488. 
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and in reality tli© current consists almost 
entirely of a flow of negatively charged 
electrons from cathode to anode. Except 
in valves intended only for rectifying, there are 
in addition to these two principal electrodes, 
on© or more subsidiary electrodes "by means 
of ■which the current from anode to cathode 
can be controlled with a relatively small ex- 
penditure of power. These subsidiary elec- 
trodes are usually in the form of open screens 
placed between the anode and cathode. From 
the actual shape taken by the third electrode 
of the early de Forest valves, the name 
‘‘ Grid ” is given to the subsidiary electrodes. 

In all the practical forms of valve that have 
been nsed up to the time of writing, the 
cathodes consist of metallic plates or filaments 
raised to a sufficiently high temperature for 
the emission of free electrons (see “ Thermi- 
onios”). In the majority of valves filaments 
are used which are heated by the passage of 
currents from supplies external to the valves. 
For the other eleatrodes, nickel or molybdenum 
or other conductors having high melting- 
points are employed. The containing vessels 
are generally glass bulbs except in the case of 
til© largest transmitting valves. For both 
the electrodes and the containing vessels the 
materials used must be such that the evolution 
of occluded gas can be reduced to a negligible 
amount by the treatment given during the 
pumping-out process. 

lig. 1 shows diagrammatically ^ the con- 



Fio. 1. 

(By from Imt, Ml, Mmj, Jf.) 


st ruction of two large valves. The cathodes 
are in the form of hairpin-shapocl tungsten 
wires. The anodes consist of nickel cylinders 
surrounding the filaments and mounted on 
long supporting arms well clear of the glass 
bulbs. Between these two electrodes arc the 
* Gossling, Journal 1920, Ivlli. 678. 


spiral grids serving as the control electrodes. 
The smaller receiving valves are usually of 
the same general construction, but in some 
American valves the anodes consist of two 
parallel sheets of metal, one on each side of 
filaments having the shape of an inverted W. 
In these latter valves the control electrodes 
consist of a pair of wire grids connected to- 
gether and mounted one on either side between 
the anode plates and the filaments. 

§ (2) Action of thbi Control Eleotbode. — 
The anode is usually strongly positive with 
respect to the filament, but the grid may be 
either positive or negative. Under working 
conditions the combined field due to the two 
electrodes is one which tends to attract away 
from the filament the free electrons emitted as 
the result of the thermal agitation. A stream 
of negative charges is thus set up away from 
the zone just outside the filament. The 
negative charges which arc — at any instant 
—between the electrodes contribute a third 
component to the oleotric field at the fila- 
ment ; this component tends to repel electrons 
hack into the filament again and to neutralise 
the field due to the electrodes. For any given 
adjustment of the electrode potentials, the 
stream of electrons can thus rise to some 
steady value that just reduces the field at 
the filament to xero. So long as the anode 
is not too strongly positive this rat© at which 
electrons can be drawn aoross is less than the 
rate at which the electrons are emitted, th© 
excess electrons rnoredy falling back again into 
th© filament. But as the anode becomes 
more positive a field strength is ultimately 
reachod at which the electrons are attracted 
away as rapidly as they are emitted. The 
current thus set uj) is known as tire saturation 
current, and if the emission is constant it is the 
greatest current that can bo obtained however 
strongly xiositivo the electrodes may be made. 
Tbo value of the ©mission current depends 
on the t€m[)eraturo of th(^ nhunent and in- 
creases very rapidly as this is raised. 

b’ince the grid is uearew to the filament than 
the anode, a change of jiotential difroreneo 
between it andtbeiilanumt produces a greater 
change of field Btrmgth at the filament than 
would an ecpial change of tlu** f)oteiitial between 
the anode and filament. TTius a relatively 
small changes of the grid-iilarneni potential 
diferenoe will (sause a rdatively large change 
of the current hc^tweou anode and filament. 
As the electrons conHtituting this current reach 
the neighbotirhood of the grid wires they 
are attracsted both by the grid, if it is at a 
positive I'lotonti&l with respect to th© filament, 
and by the anode. The attraction of th© 
strongly positive anode tends to predominate, 
with the result that relatively few of th© 
©leotrons actually fall upon the grid. Th© 
currents reaching th© grid are thus small. In 
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those cases-- frequently met 'with, in practice — 
where the grid is actually negative to the 
filament, the grid currents are so small that 
they can be entirely neglected. 

The grid thus provides a means of controlling 
the anode-filament current by small potential 
changes and very small current changes. That 
is to say, the control is exercised with the 
expenditure of but a very small amount of 
power. 

In the foregoing account of the action of the 
valve it ^ has been assunaed that no^ part is 
played by the gas in the valve. The ionisation 
in the great majority of “ hard ” valves is so 
small that this assumption is justified. A few 
valvea> however, have a small amount of gas 
admitted. If the electrode potentials are high 
enough, the stream of flying electrons ionises 
this gas, so producing positive ions. These 
positive ions move towards the filament com- 
paratively slowly owing to their greater mass, 
and although produced at a relatively low rate 
the density of the charge carried by them may 
he comparable with the density of the charge 
carried by the electrons. In the neighbour- 
hood of the filament the field from these 
positive charges neutralises the field of the 
negative electrons farther away from the 
filament, so enabling a greater current to be 
maintained for a given potential difference 
between anode and filament than is the case 
in a “ hard ” valve where the number of 
positive ions is negligible. If the grid is at a 
negative potential with respecfc to the filament, 
it attracts the positive ions and the grid 
current is either reduced or reversed. This 
reverse grid current ia sometimes made use 
of as a means of estimating the pressure of 
the gas in the valve after it has been sealed 
ofi from the vacuum pumps. 

§ (3) Thb Charactbbistic Curves 
rouRS. — ^The practical application of the valves 
depends upon properties that are usually 
delineated by certain characteristic curves. 

Tor the two -electrode valve only one curve 
is necessary, viz. a curve of the current pass- 
ing between the anode and the filament in 
terms of the applied P.D. Such a curve is 
shown in Mg. 2. This curve is the ‘ ‘ f power ’ ’ 
curve of Langmuir,^ allowance being made 
for the variation of the initial velocities of 
the electrons, for the fall of potential down 
the filament and for the variation of the 
temperature over the length of the filament. 
An increase of heating current in the filament 
does not change the shape of this curve 
appreciably but raises the saturation value 
on account of the increase of temperature 
throughout the whole length of tho filament. 

For the three -electrode valve two additional 
variables are introduced, viz. the P.D, between 

^ lanffiniiir, PlufS. Rev., 191$, ii. 450. See also 
“ Tlicrmionics," § {(J) (ii.). 


the grid and the filament, and the current 
entering the valve at the grid. One method 



Fia. 2. — Observed Characteristic of Valve with Grid 
and Plate connected together and xised as a Single 
Positive Electrode. Fil. Our. «=1*4 Amps. 


of showing graphically the properties of tho 
three -electrode valve is that of Figs. 3 and 4. 
Here the anode and grid currents respectively 
are plotted in terms of the grid -filament P.D., 
each curve corresponding to a particular value 
of the anode-filament P.D. 

Electrostatic considerations lead to the con- 
clusion; that tho combined effect of the two 
electrodes at potentials and with respect 



Fia. 3. — Observed Oharaetertatlc of ;U)-watt Trurw- 
initting Valve. Fil. Cur. « 1:4 Amps. 


to the filament, is equivalent to repticing the 
grid wires by a hypothetical Ringlo eloctrodo 
maintained at a potential ; where ^ 


*-'{r+(i/,4)j ’ 


. . (3.1) 


(i being a constixnt of the valve depcuulent upon 
the spacing of the grid wires and tlio distance 
apart of the electrodes. Tiio current at 
this hypothetical electrode will then hav© 

* Gossling, Journal I.B.E,, 1920, Ivili. ©75. 
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the same form, as the diaxacteristic of the 
two -electrode valve given, in Mg. 2, and is 
given approximately by 

so long as saturation is not reached. The ulti- 
mate destination of the electrons constitut- 



Fia-. 4. — Observed Characteristic of 80-mtt Trans- 
mitting Valve. Fil Cur. « 1*4 Amps. 

ing the hypothetical current will depend 
upon the relative values of and V^. In 
general is comparatively small and the 
projected area of the grid wires on the anode 
is a low percentage of the area of the anode. 
Hence under most conditions the anode 
current, 1^, constitutes almost the whole of I;^. 
Thus the curves of in terms of Vg should 
h© parallel for various values of V^, as is 
found in practice and shown in Fig. 3. 
Though normally a small percentage of 
the grid curre-nt is not entirely negligible, 
and when Y^ is positive it becomes appreci- 
able as shown in Fig. 4. Tho tendency 
for to fall with values of Y^ greater than 
about &0 volts and with high vahies for Y^ is 
duo to the liberation of secondary electrons at 
the grid which are drawn away to the strongly 
positive anode behind. When Yg exceeds V^, 
these secondary electrons are drawn back 
again to the grid and 3^ becomes large, even 
larger* than in seme oases. 

An alternative method of delineating the 
characteristics,^ which is specially applicable to 
transmitting valves, is that shown in Figs. 5 
and 6, Hero the variables are and V^, 
and tho linos are contours of constant grid 
or anod© currents. Tho advantages of this 
form of characteristic are that the most im- 
portant lines, viz. the lines of anod© current, 
are the straight lines 

V^ +■ '^'^V^-nonst., 

II 

and that in practice V^ and Y^ are usually 
asoertainablo from the circuit conditions, so 

^ B^'ortescue, Blectrkian, Sept, 1^19, Ixxxili. 


giving immediately the required variation of 
the currents. For th.e transmitting valves tho 



I^ia, f). — Observed Contours of SO-watt Trans- 
mitting Valve. B'il. Cur. ~ 1*4 Amps. 


trace of the combined variation of Y^ and Yg 
is approximately a straight line drawn across 
the diagram, as at XFZ and X'Y'Z'. 



l^ia. 0,-— Observed doutours of 510- watt Trans- 
mitting Valve. BMl. (;ur.«:i*4 Amps, 


§ (4) Tii'Bi Helay Action,’ — Valves are 
usually working with steady rilarnent currents 
— and therefore steady saturation currents — 
and certoin definite initial adjustments of the 
steady potential dif erencea Y^ and V.. Super- 
imposed upon those initial potential diierences 
are small variations and Vgt usually practi- 
cally sinusoidal in form, In considering the 
relay action the rat© of ehange of each current 
with respect to both and Vg is required. 

Lot 


ai 


gy » ^<t ^^9ing constant, bo denoted by 


DI« 






dv ; ' " 

y 

dv; 


?■» 
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Tor given initial adjnstments, these rates of 
change are constants of the valve subject 
only to very gradual changes arising from, such 
causes as the running down of the batteries. 

Suppose in the first instance that and 

are of small amplitude and of sinusoidal 
form. 

Let 

^a^a-a+i/SaJ where j= 

The corresponding current variations axe 
then 

V=J:i«(,4-i;at>„=fcittfl+fc2CC„+/(/ci3„ + fcjj3„) 

V~ ^3®cr +■ + kia,„ +j j 

The power supplied to the valve at the 
grid is 

Pf,=4{«j('«3ttj,-t-i;4ei,<.) + (*-2) 

The power given out by the valve at the anode 
is 

Pi.= -yVs + *2aa ) + ^aih^ff + hD}- (^-S) 

Either the difference •- or the ratio 
'PJFg may be taken as a measure of the relay 
action. Often the two potential differences 
are practically opposite in phase and the ^3 and 
^4 terms can he neglected, with the result that 
the expressions (4:. 2) and (4.3) are very much 
simplified. Neglecting the and ^4 terms 
is tantamount to assuming that the power 
absorbed at the grid is negligible compared 
to the power expended elsewhere. 

If the potential v ariations and v^ are not 
sinusoidal or ax© of large amplitude the extent 
of the relay action can only be found hy 
graphical methods, Le. by plotting out the 
curves of instantaneous power and finding 
mean values from the areas. 

II. TRA-r^SMiTTma 

§ (5) Q-eneeal. — T he valves used for the 
generation of the high - frequency currents 
necessary for Radio - telegraphic and Tele- 
phonic transmission are of the ordinary form 
hut designed for the large amount of power 
required. 

Tungsten is generally used for the emitting 
electrode, though in low-power transmitting 
valves oxide -coated platinum has been em- 
ployed to a large extent in America, The 
tungsten is usually in the form of a straight 
or hairpin -shaped wire, heated hy a current 
from an external battery. The addition of 
from 1 per cent to 1-5 per cent of thoria 
during the course of manufacture leads to 
improved mechanical properties and increases 
the electron emission ^ per unit area at a given 
temperature. Both the electron emission and 
the rate of radiation of energy increase rapidly 

^ Xanginuir, Gemral Electric JReview, 1920, xxiii. 6. 


with increase of temperature, the former more 
rapidly than the latter for normal filaments. 
The efficiency of the filament thus increases 
with increase of temperature. This increase 
of temperature is, however, accompanied by a 
corresponding decrease of effective life, and 
a compromise has to be struck depending 
upon the nature of the service for which the 
valve is to he used. A power expenditure 
of 150 to 200 watts per ampere of electron 
emission appears to correspond with a life 
of about 1000 hours under the manufacturing 
conditions prevailing at the time of writing. 

The grid and anode are usually made of 
molybdenum or nickel on account of the high 
melting-points of these metals. The power 
radiated per unit area by the electrodes varies 
as a power of the absolute temperature between 
the fourth and the fifth, and it is found easier 
to remove occluded gases from a valve having 
small electrodes operating at high tempera- 
tures than from a valve having large elec- 
trodes operating at low temperatures. 

Tor a tungsten electrode Langmuir ® has 
given the following relation between watts 
per sq. cm. radiated (~Ws) and the absolute 
temperature ( — T) : 

/ T \ 4’74 

W3= 12.54(^13) . 

Provision has to be made in the arrange- 
ment of the electrodes for the high potential 
difierences existing between them when in us©. 
This is principally a question of the length 
of the surface over the insulation. Inside 
the valve a length of from 0*5 bo 1*0 cm. 
per 1000 volts is satisfactory so long as the 
vacuum is good and so long as the surface 
is free from sputtered metal from the elec- 
trodes. Outside the valve, however, much 
longer leakage paths are necessary, with the 
result that the external form of the valves 
is, in many cases, similar to that of X-ray 
bulhs. Of the valves shown in Fig, 1, the 
larger is designed for a continuous dissipa- 
tion from the anode of 400 watts and for a 
normal steady P.I). between anode and filament 
of 5000 volts, and the smaller for 150 watts 
at 2000 volts. In actual service the potential 
difference is oscillating at the radio-frequency 
between double the normal value and zero. 

In the course of manufacture, the technique 
of building up the electrodes is closely similar 
to that of building up ordinary incandesscont 
lamps. The exhaustion has, however, to bo 
far more complete. Either rotary molectilar 
or diffusion pumps arc essential. After thor- 
oughly exhausting at the highe^st temporaturo 
that the bulb will witbstand, the? electrodes 
are gradually heated up by electron bombard- 
ment until tbe power expended m from 60 per 
cent to 100 per cent in excess of the power that 
2 Langmuir, Fhys. Mv., 1€12, xxxiv. 401. 
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will be expended wken the ralve is working 
under normal conditions. The permanence of 
the vacuum depends upon the duration of the 
last stage of the exhaust, and it is largely a 
matter of experience to decide when it has 
been carried far enough. 

§ (6) Tee Use of the Valve as a Higii- 
ER1QUB3S-CY GBFERATOE.^Eor tHs purpose 
the valve is invariahly associated with an 
inductance-capacity circuit, or combination 
of such circuits, in such a way that the relay 
action renders the whole system unstable. 
The oscillatory current in the circuit is made 
to act on the grid so that the power output 
to the circuit from the anode of the valve 
exceeds the power input at the grid by an 
amount which is greater than the other losses 
in the circuit. The result is that any in- 
cipient oscillation is increased until limits 
imposed by the saturation current of the 
valve are reached. 

The freq.uoncy of the oscillations is the 
natural frequency of the circuit, due allowance 
being made for the effective resistance and 
for the capacities of the valve and the con.- 
nocting leads. Some fariation of the inter- 
linking of the valve with the circuit is generally 
provided, and change of frequency is accom- 
plished by variation of either the capacity 
or the inductance of the circuit, or of both 
of them. 

Many different circuit arrangements have 
been used and proposed. Fig, 7 represents 


upon the connections of the mutual inductance 
M. The opposite phase connection is required 
for the maintenance of oscillations. The con- 
ditions necessary can be calculated exactly, 
but the results are cumbrous and the follow- 
ing approximation is sufficient for most 
practical purposes. Tet i= sin <at be a 
small alternating current in the main circuit, 
I being the K.M.S. value in amperes. The 
circuit losses are then approximately 
watts. 

The variation of the grid-filament P.U, 
?;^^wM^y2Icos ojf, 

and the variation of the anode -filament P.B.is 
J'il cos cot, 

where w—I/n/LC, and b is a fraction depending 
upon the position of N. The positive sign is 
taken for becauso the mutual inductance 
M is so arranged that the grid and anode 
potentials are of opposite phase. The corre- 
sponding anode current is 

ia = h^ooM. ^ 21 cos uot - Tc^biaJj sf ^IooB 
and the power supplied to the circuit is 
- I \/2T cos (at 

oos wf - /cjjfcwL Jtl cos 
M 



diagraminatically one such cirouit, L, G, and 
R constitute the main oscillatory cirouit 
linked to the anode of the valve through 
the variable contact N, to tlio grid by tiie 
mutual mductance M, and to the fihxment 
through the battery B,^ which constitutes the 
steady supply to the anode. With this 
oircAiit the potential varia/tion between grid 
and filament may be either approximately 
in phase with, or opposite in phase to, that 
between the anode and filament, depending 

^ P’ortescue, Bketrkian, Sept. 1919, bcxxlU. ; 
Hazeltine, Inst, Radio Rng. Proc„ April 1918. 


the mean value of which is 

Neglecting losses at tho grid, the conditions 
for oscillations are thus 




or 


/Cl L 


( 6 . 1 ) 


Similar approximations may bo applied 
to any other of the circuits used and similar 
results obtained. 

Since and Vg are practically opposite 
in phase, the trace of th© potential variations 
on the contours of Fig. 5 beoomes simply 
an inclined straiglit line which crosses the 
contours in such a manner that as fdU, 
tig increases, this condition implyring a power 
output fram the valve to the cirouit. 

§ (7) The Limitations or the kmmetm'B 
or TEi DsoiLLAriOFS.-- .If the initial adjust- 
ments are such that an incipient osoiUation is 
built up, the values of % and ^/^inor^se conre- 
spondingly with E, and owing to the curvature 
of the oharacteristios the assumption that *1, 
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fcg, /%, and ^4 caa be regarded as constants 
is no longer valid. The variations of the anode 
etirrent are no longer sinusoidal and the power 
output to the circuit can only be found by 
graphic methods. If this is done it is found 
that as I increases also increases, but at a 
rate less than Hence although initially 
the combination of valve and circuit is unstable, 
the tendency is for it to become less and less un- 
stable as the amplitude increases. The falling 
off in the rate at which increases with in- 
crease of I beoomea very marked indeed when 
the maximum value of approaches the 
steady value V^. It thus happens with even 
a wide range of adjustments that the stable 
balance between P^^ and I^R is reached when 
the amplitude of the anode-filament potential 
variation is approximately equal to the P.D. 
maintained by the battery (Fig. 7) or its 
equivalent. 

Eeferriug to the circuit of Fig. 7, this 
occurs at a value of I such that 

6coL\/2I=V^. . . (7.1) 

§ (8) The EFriciuNCY op Conveesion a.t 
THE Akode. — This is usually defined as the 
ratio of to the total power taken from the 
steady source, the power supply to the filament 
being omitted. The efficiency varies from 
about 75 per cent downwards to 20 per cent 
or even lower in badly designed circuits. 

The efficiency can be calculated approxim- 
ately for the particular case in which the initial 
steady adjustments of and make 
equal to one half of the saturation current 
and in which the amplitude of the oscillation 
is such that the anode-filament potential just 
falls to zero. The B.M.S. voltage variation at 
the anode is then approximately fJ2 and 
the current variation lJ2\/2, making the 
power output But the mean power 

taken from the source will be from 

which it follows that the efficiency is 50 per 
cent. 

Any adjustment which tends to reduce the 
arithmetic mean current from the steady 
source mthoui reducing the R.M.8. variation 
of the anode current will lead to an increase of 
the efficiency. Any choice of the initial values 
of and giving a low value of 
especially when is high, gives rise to a 
tendency of this kind. It is by using high 
anode-filament potentials and negative values 
of the steady grid potential that an efficiency 
as high as 75 per cent can he obtained. 

This increase of efficiency is, however, 
obtained at the expense of the wave form 
of the anode current variation. As the 
efficiency rises, the harmonics become more 
pronounced, and if the main L, C, R circuit 
has a natural frequency (or false harmonic) 
corresponding to any of these harmonics it 


follows that a considerable amount of power 
will be expended at this frequency instead of 
at the fundamental frequency. 

Reverting to the special condition for 541 
per cent efficiency, if I is the E.M.S. oscillatory 
current, then approximately 

4 

and substituting for I in (7.1) 

If the steady grid ■ filament P.D. la 
maintained by a battery, the equation (6.1) 
must also be satisfied with values of tin* 
slopes of the characteristics corresponding to 
this value of Y^. Trequently, however, thc» 
rectifying action of the valve is made us© of 
for obtairiing a negative value of Y^. In that 
case is either zero or a small negative vahic 
just before the oscillations are started, and thi? 
values of \ and for insertion In 

equation (6.1) must be those corresponding 
to this initial value of and not to the steady 
one reached when the oscillations have sot in, 
Given the value of b from (8.1), the equation 
(fi.l) then gives the value of the mutuiil 
inductance M required for the generation and 
maintenance of the oscillations. 

III. Amplifyin-g 

§ (9j General. — A mplifying valves differ 
from those used for transmitting purposes In 
more than mere dimensions and power. Film* 
ments operating at lower temperatures, so 
ing longer life, are essential, and the shindard i4 
uniformity must be higher since combinatioiw 
of six or even nine valves may b© used togoth«»r 
under conditions whore a small pcTcontap' 
change in any one valve will 1(nic1 cither ti> 
instability or great loss of aniplilioation. T'l ^r 
capacity between the electrodes bccoinc.s #4 
fundamental importance and the grid (uirrcni^i^ 
cannot be neglected. The great diHitiulty 
maintaining a high potential batku-y in perh** I 
condition makes it imperative to design tl» 
valves to operate with low potential difit^r 
enoes between anode and filament, aiul gen<*r.4 
considerations of the over -all dimonBi()n.s 
multiple valve amplifiers denuind that th* 
valve shall he as small as practical )k'! whilst «t fit 
remaining reasonably easy to manufacturt' in 
quantity. 

Both pure tungsten and (>xidt'-c*oaicd fil < 
ments have been used. Thoriated tungshui u 
at present unsatisfactory in that it has alway « 
given an irregular electron emission whieis* 
after amplification, leads to the well-known 
“valve noises.” For the same roa.son wiil 
pure tungsten the temperature must be kcq*^ 
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as low as possible consistent witli the supply 
of the electron emission necessary for the 
required characteristics. In. this respect the 
coated filaments appear to have some slight 
advantage, which, however, is largely counter- 
balanced by the fact that in valves so fitted 
the other electrodes cannot be olfecbively bom- 
barded during the exhausting process. 

The other electrodes are usually of nickel 
or molybdenum and the method of exhaust is 
similar to that employed with the transmit- 
ting valves, but on a very small scale and 
continued only just long enough to ensure 
that no appreciable quantity of occluded gas 
is evolved when the valves are in use. 

The limiting factor in the design of the 
amplifying vavles of the present cylindrical 
type is the minimum spacing between the 
grid and filament that can be employed when 
the valves are being manufactured in large 
numbers. To some extent, also, the cooling 
of the ends of the short filaments and the 
minimum thickness of wire that can bo used 
safely are controlling factors. The result is 
that with the present form of valve employing 
an. anode-filament potential difference of about 
30 volts, characteristics are obtainable such 
that the slope ki is of the order of 300 xlO"® 
amperes per volt and 40x10“® amperes 
per volt ; the normal saturation current being 
about 2 milliampores. 

Complete departure from the present type 
of valve appears to be necessary before any 
great improvo.nien.t on these figures can be 
expected. 

§ (10) Thk Cha.eactkris'Tics. — The char- 
acteristic curves of amplifying valves are of 
the same general nature as those of trans- 
mitting valves. The combined effect of the 
grid and anode can bo represented by a hypo- 
thetieal electrode, and the current drawn away 
from the filament follows the “ f power ” law 
when due allowance is made for the distri- 
bution of temperature and potential along 
the filament. Owing to the fact that the 
fall of potential along the filament is rela- 
tively much greater with the small valves, 
the apparent departure from the “ f power ” 
law is greater than in the case of the large 
transmitting valves. 

The same methods of plotting the character- 
istic curves are used as for the transmitting 
valves. 

§ (11) The Use of the Relay Action for 
Amflieication.^ — The amplifying action of 
a valve is usually more a cpiestion of potential 
step-up than of ratio of power output to 
power input. This arises from the fact that 
it is not poasiblo to construct the transformers 
and similar apparatus used in the complete 

^ Latour, Bkatricim, Ixxviil 280 ; Yallaiirl, 
L*deotrQUcnim, January 1017 ; Latour, Bill, Boc. 
Framais des Eleetriemw, July 1919 ; Forteacuc, 
J. Imt ML Mm., 1920, Iviii. JNo. 287. 


amplifier in such a manner that the greatest 
possible power ratio is obtainable. The 
amplitude of the potential variation to be 
stepped up is usually very small and of practi- 
cally sinusoidal form. J^ig. 8 shows diagram- 



matieally th© circuit arrangement for a single 
valve. The small potential variation from the 
alternating source D is superimposed on 
the steady potential difference maintained 
between the grid and filament by the battery 
Bj. This results in a correspon&ng variation 
of the anode current and a corresponding 
change of potential across the impedance in 
the anode circuit. The ratio of the amplitude 
of the potential variations across the imped- 
ance to the amplitude of the potential 
variations applied to the grid is a measure of 
the potential step-up of the valve and the 
associated circuits combined. 

If, as a first approximation, the capacity 
between the anode and the grid is neglected, 
then, using the same notation as for the 
transmitting valves, 

and 

- ■iaZa, • • (11.2) 

whence it follows that 


* ((i/'^Rz.)' 


( 11 .. 3 ) 


The valve may thus be regarded as a source 
of alternating E.M.F. of rslxie having 

an internal resistance I and acting upon a 
circuit of impedance Z^. 

Eliminating from (ll.l) and (11.2), 


Vg 


(11.4) 


Thus if is mad© so large thatiyZ<,is negli- 
gible compared to then th© voltage step- 
up attains a maximum value of This 

ratio is often called the amplification factor 
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of the 'valve. It is independent of the associ- 
ated circuits and is realised when the imped- 
ance of the anode circuit is large compared to 
the internal resistance of the valve. 

Considering the grid current, 


When the capacity across the resistance is 
not negligible, the effective impedance is 

z 1 

“ jo,G„ + l/Rj 


Substituting for from (11.4), 

Kh 




and the .effective impedance of the valve and 
circuits on the grid side becomes 


=?-/{* 


hh 1 


Very often is small, and then 



which means that the nature of the anode 
circuit and the currents flowing there have 
no appreciable effect on the grid circuit. The 
valve may thus he used as an amplifier and 
a coupling between two circuits without intro- 
ducing the usual complicated effects observed 
in coupled oscillatory circuits. This, however, 
is on the assumption that the capacity be- 
tween anode and grid can be neglected. In 
many practical cases this is not permissible, a 
very appreciable capacity coupling between 
grid and anode circuits arising from this 
capacity. Making allowance for this capacity, 
O', equation (11.3) becomes 

i 


being tne capacity across the resistance. 

In valves of present - day construction \ 
is of the order of 40 x 10'"® ; l/E^ should there' 
fore be of the order of 10 x 10“®. For a wave- 
length of lOOO metres, co= 1*884 x 10® and the 
value of Cfl making the term 
4*8 cm. The impossibility of avoiding 
capacity in the leads and connections to the 
valve which is at least equal to this very 
small amount renders the resistance amplifier 
unsnited for working at radio - frequencies 
except -with relatively long waves. 

The variation of ampMcation of a single 
valve resistance amplifier as the frequency 
is changed is a curve as shown in Mg, 9 



Tio. 9. — licsistiuicc Coupled i^mplifler. 
Amplill cation Pactor « ki ** 5*5. 


where -ywO' and Simi- 

larly equation (11.4) becomes 

y 

'Vg h^iJx H" l/2<j 

§ (12) The Yarious Types oe Amplieier. — 
The types of amplifier are distinguished by the 
nature of tho anode circuits. In the resistance 
amplifiers these circuits consist of high resist- 
ances having the smallest possible self capacity. 
With tho existing valves it is unfortunately 
impossible to use resistances of suitable values 
in which the effects of the capacity are 
quite negligible when the amplification is at 
the high frequency of the radiated electro- 
magnetic waves. But for audio -frequencies the 
effects are negligible, and in that case Z^=B>a 
and the voltage step-up is 



Vg /^2 + i/R„' 


The external resistance must thus ho consider- 
ably higher than the internal resistance of 
tho valve, if the maximum amplification is to 
be realised- 


gradually rising towards tho maximum vanie 
of k-jJ 

The effects of the capacity across the resist- 
ance in the anode circuit can be compensated 
for if the resistance is mado mdiictivo and 
the inductance is given such a value that 
resonance occurs at the frequency for which 
the amplifier is to be used. Tho curve of 
amplification in terms of tho frequency will 
then have the form shown in Fif/. 10. The 
sharpness of this i*esonance will depend upon 
the relative values of the capacity, the in- 
ductance, and the valv<5 resistance. With 
only stray capacity, possibly of the order of 
10 cm., and working on wave-lengths in the 
neighbourhood of 2000 metros, tho inductance 
required is about 100 milHhonrios. If valves 
of internal resistance of tho order of 25,000 
ohms are connected across such a circuit the 
damping will clearly be very heavy and the 
resonance by no means sharp. 

On the other hand, if an adjustable con- 
denser of say 1000 cm, is used, then the 
necessary inductance is only about 1000 
microhenries. This is a low reactance circuit 
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and the damping caused by a valve of equiva- 
lent resistance 25,000 ohms connected in 
parallel with it is relatively small. The 
sharpness of the resonance will then he princi- 



I^IG. 10. — Inductive Resistance Coupled Ainplltler, 
llesonance from Stray Capacity only, Ainidi- 
flcation Pactor *= kilh = 5’ 5. 


pally dependent upon the resistance of the 
inductance and of the condenser. 

In general the effective grid impedance 
is a high one. If the valve is used with a 
small negative potential applied to the grid 
the value of Icq may he less than 10 It thus 
becomes possible to apply a relatively high 
voltage to this impedance before any appreci- 
able power is absorbed. If, for example, the 
soureq of the grid variations is a tuned circuit 
consisting of a condenser of 1000 cm. and an 
inductance of 1000 microhenries, the power 
absorbed by the grid when connected across 
such a circuit will bo very small compared to the 
other losses in the circuit. But if the capacity 
is reduced to 100 cm. and the inductance is 
increased to 10,000 microhenries, the relative 
absorption of power at the grid becomes 
much greater. But usually it is still only a 
small proportion of the total power losses ip the 
grid circuit. The ideal condition is one in 
which one half of the power is expended at the 
grid and one half in the circuit. With 10“® 
or less, giving an effective grid impedance of 
a megohm or more, this condition cannot bo 
realised by reducing the tuning capacity. At- 
tempts have been made to realise it by means 
of step-up transformers having secondaries of 
very low self capacity. Whether such trans- 
formers are of any real value for radio -frequency 
amplifiers remains, however, a moot point. 
But for audible frequencies the advantage to 
be gained by the use of step-up transformers 
is undoubted. 

If p is the ratio of secondary to primary 
turns, the effective grid resistance on the 
primary side is This may be in series 

in the primary circuit or in parallel. In 
either case the best value of p is that which 
leads to one half of the total power being 
expended in the circuit and one half in the 


effective grid resistance. It is found, how- 
ever, even at audio-frequencies, that this 
ideal condition is very difficult to realise owing 
to the capacity effects. 

§ (13) Reaction (or Retro- action) Eeeeots. 
— Any relay device in which a direct transfer 
of power between the output and input sides 
is possible must necessarily be very sensitive 
to the extent to which this transfer can take 
place. A valve relay is no exception to this 
rule, and the transfer of the power is very 
difficult to avoid owing to the stray capacity 
coupling between tlie grid and anode circuits, 
either in the valve itself or in the leads. 
The phase may bo such that the transfer 
may assist or oppose the original oscillation. 
If it is opposing, then the amplification is 
reduced ; if assisting, it is increased, because 
for a given power in the output circuit the 
power ininit to the input circuit from the 
original source need not theyn be so large. 
This transfer of power is of great value in 
single-stage amplifiers and may contribute 
far more to the total amplification than does 
the valve step-up itself. The limit is obviously 
reached when the transfer back of power is 
sufficient for the circuits to be unstable. As 
this condition is approached the adjustment 
becomes more and more critical and in praotio© 
the degree of amplification obtainable by this 
means is very largely a question of the skill of 
the user of the instrument. 

The control of this reaction may be obtained 
in various ways. With a resistance amplifier 
a part of the resistance in the anode circuit 
may also form a part of the grid circuit. 
This is inconvenient to provide for in the case 



of a single valve, but is easy with two valves 
in cascade. 

With an inductive anode circuit the control 
is very simply provideyd for as shown in Mg. 11. 
By means of the variometer either positive 
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or negative values of the mutual inductance 
are obtainable, so ensuring the possibility 
of obtaining the correct phase for all possible 
conditions. 

Capacity coupling may be used and has 
distinct advantages because it is of the same 
nature as the stray capacity coupling. But 
capacity coupling, again, is inconvenient with 
a single valve and is more suited for multiple- 
stage cascade amplifiers, 

§ (14) Cascade A.mplifiebs.— The use of am- 
plifying valves in cascade, each valve amplify- 
ing the output from the preceding one in the 
series, is a natural development from the use 
of a single valve, and may be employed with 
resistance or tuned circuit amplifiers. Various 
means have been devised for so connecting 


Couplirg 

conaen^er 



together the consecutive valves that the 
number of batteries and adjustments are 
reduced to a minimum. Owing to the greater 
step-up, the effects of reaction become of 
greater and greater importance as the number 
of valves in cascade is increased. Fig. 12 


The number of valves connected in cascade 
in these or other similar manners can be 
extended to four, six, or more valves as 



Iia. 13. 

desired Each extra valve contributes 
approximately its appropriate multiplier. 
Practical limitations, however, are soon met. 
As the amplifying power increases the control 
of the reaction hecomea a very delicate 
balance between the unavoidable coupling 
and the adjustable coupling. In addition to 
this, the emission of electrons from the 
filaments of the valves is slightly irregular and 
these irregularities are amplified up with the 
signals and constitute in themselves such 
loud interference that the signals aro either 
lost or have to he quite unnecessarily loud. 
An effective limit is thus reached at' from 
four to six valves, beyond which there is 
nothing to gain with the valves at present 
obtainable. 

§ (15) Multiple-feeq-uency AMFLII^'IEBS.— ■ 
After the limit of amplification at a particular 
frequency has been reached the resulting 
signals may be rectified and a now series of 



shows an arrangement of two resistance 
amplifying valves connected in cascade and 
having a capacity reaction control. Fig. 13 
shows a similar arrangement with tuned 
circuits, transformer grid coupling and control 
of reaction by means of mutual inductance. 


lower -frequency amplifications started. In 
general, however, this stage cannot bo taken 
as far as the first one unless some moans are 
devised for sifting out the variations originat- 
ing in the valves thamselvos. Fig. 14 shows 
one arrangement of a double - frequency 
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amplifier consisting of six kigL.- frequency 
amplifying valves, one rectifying valve, and 
two audio-freq^uenoy amplifying valves. The 
cascade connections between both high- and 
audio -frequency amplifying valves are by 
transformers. At the high frequency the 
stray capacity gives a flat resonance at the 
wave-length for which the instrument is 
designed. At the audio -frequency, resonance 
effects are not employed. o. L. f. 


THEEMIONIC VALVES, THEIR USE IN 
RADIO MEASUREMENTS 

l^OMBNCLATURE ADOPTBI) 

Triode “Three-electrode tliormionio vacuum tube 
or valve. 


SymhoU used 


Torin. 

B’ilainent 

Circuit. 

Anode 

Cii'cnlfc. 

Grid 

CIroait. 

Battery in circuit . 

Bx 


Ba 

Ammeters ia circuit 

Ax 

Aa 

Aa 

Voltmeters iu circuit 

Vx 

Va 

v* 

Steady poteatial 




Steady ourront , 


ia 

io 


Equation of “straight” portion of oliaracteristios: 

ia^(iVg-\~hVa-+0, 

Slopes of oharaotoristics : 


Voltage factor of tube : 

a 

“■*6- 

I. Methods of DHTEBMiNma Charaotbb- 

ISTIOS 

§ (1) Static Oharaoteristios. — The chief 
oharaoteristios of a three-electrode valve are : 
(a) the relation between anodo potential and 
anode current, when the potential of the grid 
is maintained constant ; and (/3) the relation 
between anodo and grid currentB and grid 
potential, when the potential of the anode is 
niaintainod constant. A typical sot of these 
characteristic curves corresponding to con- 
ditions (a) and {fi) is shown ia Mgs. 1 and 2 
respectively. These characteristics may be 
detemviued directly with continuous current 
by observing the current flowing between the 
different electrodes under various differences 
of iioteutial between them. The necessary 
apparatus is illustrated by the diagram of 
connections shown in Fig. 3, which is set for 
the taking of characteristics of either set (a) or 
(/3) above. 

Since the filament is the source of the electron 
emission and the magnitude of the latter varies 


very rapidly with temperature, the filament 
conditions must be maintained very constant 


P.D, Grid to Filament-, Volts 



Pia. 1. 


P.D.Anodeto Filament-, Volts 



Fm. 2. 


for the purpose of making any precision 
measurements on valves. A very sensitive 



ammeter and voltmeter of the requisite range 
should be connected in the filament circuit. 
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as sho^n at A^ and in the diagram, for 
the purpose of maintaining the resistance and 
hence the temperature of the filament constant 
throughout the tests. Tor the control of the 
filament current under these coaditions, it 
suffices to ha^e in circuit the t\\ro variahle 
resistances and in parallel, the former 
being moderately coarse and carrying the 
majority of the current, and the latter having 
a much higher resistance and providing a fine 
adjustment. For very accurate v^ork it is 
sometimes found necessary to incliid© the 
filament in one arm of a Kelvin double- 
bridge with a sensitive galvanometer as an 
indicator by "wbich the bridge may be kept 
accurately balanced. 

The tattery Bg supplies the necessary 
positive potential difEerence between anode 
and filament, the applied P.I). being variable 
hy means of a tapping from the battery, the 
best arrangement being to make use of a t-vvo- 
hrush selector switch allowing of an increase 
in voltage in steps without disconnecting the 
anode circuit. A battery of small accumulators 
or Leclanohd cells of a range of 200 or 300 
volts is found convenient for ordinary use, 
but for large transmitting valves, ' an anode 
voltage of anything from 1000 to 10,000 volts 
may be req[uired. It should he borne in mind 
that the anode current for small valves is 
comparatively small, rarely more than 60 
milliamps, so that the current capacity of 
the battery need not he high. The P.I). 
between anode and filament is observed from 
the voltmeter connected as shown. This 
should be of very high resistance, or preferably 
of the electrostatic type, as otherwise the 
current passing through it will be much larger 
than the anode current, which is observed on 
the micro-ammeter Ag, connected with suitable 
shunts directly to the anode. 

The potential difference between grid and 
filament is obtained from a battery similar 
to that used for the anode, but of smaller 
range — 20 to 50 volts for ordinary purposes. 
This may he connected in a similar manner 
to the anode battery, or, as shown in the 
diagram, a simple potentiometer arrangement 
may be employed to obtain any desired 
potential on the grid, positive or negative, 
with respect to the filament. The P.D. grid 
to filament and grid current are observed on 
Vg and A3 respectively. In some cases the 
current is so small as to make a sensitive 
galvanometer necessary at the position A3. 

With the grid potential set to any definite 
value, the anode potential is increased in, say, 
20 steps, the anode and grid currents being 
observed at each step, thus obtaining one of 
the (a) characteristics. IText, with a constant 
potential applied to the anode, the grid 
p)()tential is varied in steps of say one volt 
on cither side of the zero value, and the 


anode and grid currents observed, from which 
characteristics (/3) are obtained. In this case, 
the direction of the grid current may he 
found to vary, particularly with soft valves, 
and sueh variations should he carefully noted 
as they afford information with regard to the 
amount of gas contained in the valve. 

In cases where the whole of the character- 
istic of a valve is not required, the slopes d 
and h of the curves, at any desired setting, 
may he determined by an arrangement due 
toE. Y. Appleton^ and termed a “ Slopemeter.” 



Fia. 4. 


The diagram of connections is given in 4. 
The two measurements are made as follows ; 

(a) With the change-over switch in position 
Y, and the key open, G reads the normal anode 
current. If the ratio to II2 is varied so that 
the deflection is unaltered on pressing K, then 


a__E2 

6“e; 


( 1 ) 


(6) With the change-over switch in position 
X, and key K open, G reads the normal anode 
current. If Rj is adjusted so that there is no 
change in deflection when K is pressed, then : 



( 2 ) 


The proofs of formulae (1) and (2) are quite 
straightforward and will be readily seen on 
redrawing the diagram for the two positions 
of the switch separately. The galvanometer 
G should be of low resistance compared with 
E^ and Eg. 

§ (2) DvNAMia Characteristics. — - The 
Slopemeter arrangement of E. V. Appleton 
above may also bo used with alternating 
current of audible frequency to dotennino 
the slope a of the charactoristica under 
dynamic conditions. To effect this, the circuit 
arrangement is altered as shown in Fig . 4a, 
corresponding to the position X of the change- 
over switch. The galvanometer G is replaced 
hy a non-inductive resistance CD, and the 
alternating voltage supplied to the grid is 
obtained through a transformer as shown. 

To determine the value of the slope 

^ See Wireless World, 1918, vi. 468. 
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a=5iJdVgy the resistance R is adjusted until 
the alternating potential across CD is zero. 
Tile accuracy of this setting may he increased 




by using a low-frequency valve amplifier in 
conjunction with the telephone receiver. By 
this means the applied alternating variations 
may be made very small indeed, and when 
the above condition is satisfied, the true 
tangential slope of the characteristic at the 
point of working is given by the formula : 


providing that the impedance of the trans- 
former winding is small compared with R, a 
condition easily satisfied. The batteries Bg 
and Bg, giving the steady potentials in anode 
and grid circuits respectively, allow this 
measurement of the slope to be carried out 
at any desired point on the characteristic. 

A somewhat similar arrangement may be 
used for the determination of the constants 
of a valve using alternating current. J. M. 
Miller has described the arrangement^ shown 
in Fig. 5. The valve electrodes arc bronght 



to the required steady potentials by the 
batteries 11.2 and By, variable aternating 
E.M. F.’s being superimposcKl in grid and anode 
circuits through the potcnti()niet<3r arrange- 
ment shown. Q is a generator of alternating 
current of an audible frequency, whioh is 
supplicMl through tlie transformer TR to the 
alido-wiro resistance DE, preferably a straight 
wire of al)()ut 7 ohms resistance. R is a dial 
resistance l>ox reading uj) to 1D,000 ohms, 

* Proc. Imt Madio Mitgvmers, 191^, vl. 141. 


■which may be connected in circuit by the 
switch S. 

(a) Por the determination of the amplifica- 
tion constant ajb, S is kept open, and the 
slider on DE adjusted until there is silence 
in the telephones T. In this condition, a 
simple consideration of the E.M.F’.’s shows 
that 


(b) By closing S, setting the slider to give 
a definite ratio of less than the value of 
ajb above, and then varying R to get silence 
in the telephones, we have : 




i« 


From (3) and (4), a can be determined, and 
hence this arrangement affords a very simple 
and rajud means of determining the constants 
of a valve with alternating current. The usual 
precautions must of course be taken, to avoid 
inductive and capacity effects, etc., such as 
shielding all leads and making suitable earth 
connections on the potentiometer DE. 

In both this and the previous method, care 
must be taken that the E.M,R. applied in the 
grid circuit is not sufiicient to take the anode 
current off the “ straight ” portion of the 
characteristic, as otherwise the results will be 
vitiated by the curvature at the ends of the 
latter. 

These methods are very convenient and rapid 
for the determination of the slopes of the valve 
oharactoristics, in oases whore large numbers 
of tubes have to be inspected, or where it is 
required to select valves to operate with given 
sets of apparatus, such as, for example, in 
the case of a easoade valve amplifier. The 
information ()l)tained is perhaps not so com- 
plete as the |)lo thing out of tlie whole cliar- 
aetoristic, particularly in the case where 
exporimontal valves are being tested and 
developed, but the nurtluxl seuwos well as a 
standard routine test on a valve before it is 
put into operation in a sert. 

In the ordinary way, it has been tho praotico 
bo teat and examine valves by means of their 
static characteristics, whereas in almost every 
case the valve is qmt into (>j)orati()n under 
alternating current. Tho above methods may 
therefor© bo uso<l to detcud any dilTerencc that 
may exist between the static and dynamic 
characteristies of a valv(\ Using tho modern 
form ^f high vatuunn tube, with tho last 
described method and a Hup])ly of alhwnating 
current at an audible frequency, it has been 
shown that thorc^ is no lag of the plate current 
behind either the grid or anode voltage. In 
the case of tho softc^r valves, tho prosenee of 
the gas may bring about a <lifT<'.reruio of phaso, 
but suffioiont data aro not yot available as to 
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the magnitude of this quantity, which in any 
case will probably be very small. 

§ (3) “ Deeiybd ” Characteristics. — In 
the above descriptions of the methods of 
determining both the static and dynamic 
characteristics of valves, it was assumed that 
when the E.M.E. was applied to the grid- 
filament circuit, the E.M.F. in the anode 
circuit remained constant, and the variation 
in anode current was therefore brought about 
entirely by the control electrode. When the 
valve is used as a generator of oscillations, 
however, alternating current in anode and 
grid •circuits brings about an alternating 
E.M.F. in the anode circuit, as well as in the 
grid circuit, the magnitude of which depends 
upon the self-induction in the anode circuit 
and the mutual inductance between the two 
circuits. Hence in this case, we have the 
potential of the grid and anode varying 
simultaneously, and in order to trace out the 
operation of the valve as a generator, it is 
necessary to determine the mode of variation 
of the anode current under these conditions. 
The curves which show this variation of the 
anode current are termed “ derived ” char- 
acteristics. 

In the simplest types of valve generator 
circuits, the ratio of the variation of grid and 
anode potentmls is equal to the ratio of the 
inductances in the respective circuits, and 
since the induced E.M.F.’s will be practically 
180° out of phase, the variations will be 
opposite in sign, the potential of the anode 
decreasing when that of the grid is increasing 
and vice versa. 

These derived characteristics may be deter- 
mined directly from the apparatus depicted in 
Fig. 3. The circuit is first of all set to the 
steady battery conditions under which the 
valve is required to oscillate, and then the 
grid voltage is increased and the anode voltage 
decreased in the correct ratio, the anode and 



grid currents being observed for the successive 
steps. This method is readily carried out if 
the complete apparatus is set up as shown in 
Fig. 3, but is otherwise perhaps a little tedious. 
A simple arrangement is shown in Fig. 6, in 


which, in addition to the steady E.M-F.’s from 
the batteries ancl B.j, a variable E.M.F. 
may be added in opposite directions in each 
circuit from the potentiometer arrangement 
XY. The E.M.l^. across this resistance is 
variable and obtained from the battery B^, 
and the ratio in which this is divided — r^/fg, 
which is set to the required value. It is then 
only necessary to move the tapping on 
and observe the corresponding currents and 
voltages, from which the derived character- 
istics may be plotted. 

§ (4) “ Negative ” Characteristics. — 
When the grid of a hard three-electrode tube 
is maintained at a relatively high potential 
(100-400 volts for a small triode tube), the 
jiehaviour of the device under steady current 
conditions becomes somewhat altered. For 
example, suppose that the grid of a small high- 
vacuum tube is maintained at 200 volts above 
the filament and that the anode potential is 
varied from 0 to 200 volts. The static char- 
acteristic obtained will be found to be of the 
general form shown in the diagram, Fig. 7. 



In the early stages, comparatively few of 
the electrons emitted by the catliodo reach 
the anode, for although the electric field 
between grid and filament is strong, and 
consequently the accicleration of the electrons 
great, the field lietwecn anode and grid is such 
as to oppose the motion of these electrons. 
However, with increasing anode |)otentiala, 
the anode current will increase until at the 
point corresponding to A, all the dt'ctrons 
passing through the grid are colha^tcal by the 
anode. At greater anode ])otentiaIs, the 
opposing field decreases, and (^onscMiiuuitly 
the electrons strike tlie anode with constantly 
increasing velocity. Umhu* the conditioiis 
assumed, this bombardment will he so grcuit 
as to liberate secondary ('let'trons from the 
anode, which moving in tlu^ dinahiion of the 
electric field will be drawn towards tlu' grid. 
The current in the external anode circ.uit will 
now be equal to the differemtai hetwetm tins 
primary electrons striking it and tlu^ H(H*<)udary 
electrons liberated by it. Mern^C', arise the 
conditions under which an increase in anode 
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voltage brings about a decrease in the net 
anode current, due to the increase in the 
secondary electrons liberated being greater 
than the primary electrons absorbed. 

The anode current characteristic will there- 
fore follow the path ABC, the anode current 
attaining a zero value at B, and actually 
changing its sign over the path BC, when 
the number of secondary electrons liberated 
is greater than the number of primary bom- 
barding electrons. As the anode potential 
increases, the corresponding field between 
anode and grid decreases ; and so the directing 
force on the secondary electrons decreases, 
finally failing to send these across the space 
from anode to grid, after which all the 
secondary electrons liberated are reabsorbed 
by the anode. Eollowing these latter con- 
ditions, the “ negative ” anode current attains 
a maximum value at C and finally decreases 
to zero at D and then becomes positive again, 
its value being now solely determined by the 
primary electrons. 

Under the conditions represented by the 
part AC of the characteristic, the tube has 
the property of a “ negative ” resistance 
device, i.e. in which an increase in voltage 
brings about a decrease in current, and vice 
versa. If the conditions are adjusted to those 
corresponding to the point B, the part AC, 
which is practically a straight line, may be 
represented by the equation : i = E/R, in 
which R has a true negative resistance value. 

Triode tubes, in which special consideration 
has been given to the design of the grid and 
anode for the production of a useful negative 
characteristic, have been constructed, and 
this type has been designated ^ “ Bynatron ” 
by A. W. Hull. 

The applicability of this arrangement to the 
generation and amplification of oscillations 
will be referred to in the succeeding sections. 

IL Applioation Tkiodes to Radio 
Measueements 

§ (5) Oscillation Geneeatoes. (i.) Radio- 
frequency Currents .— the purpose of mak- 
ing radio measurements with any approach to 
accuracy, the first essential is to have a very 
suitable generator of the high-frequency alter- 
nating current to be used. The ideal generator 
should provide continuous oscillations perfectly 
sinusoidal and absolutely constant both in fre- 
quency and amplitude, combined with ease of 
control, freedom from noise or other disturbing 
property, and great flexibility in regard to 
frequency and strength. It should preferably 
be very compact in large and small powers, 
both for portability and purposes of screening. 

By a suitable arrangement of circuits, the 
three-electrode valve may be made to act as 
a generator of oscillations which approaches 
^ IVoc. Imt. Radio Bngirmn, 1918, vi. 5. 


more nearly the above ideal conditions than 
any other type of high-frequency generator. 
Except in the largest powers, it can be operated 
from a steady battery supply, and so is free 
from any difficulties of speed control inherent in 
rotary generators, whether the latter are used 
direct or merely as a primary electrical gener- 
ator. In action the valve generator is per- 
fectly silent, and by careful adjustment of the 
battery supply voltages the frequency of the 
alternating current generated remains constant 
to within a few parts in a million for hours at 
a time without any attention ; and even this 
small variation seems to be quite regular, thus 
allowing the exact frequency to be calculated 
at any given time. Tbe silence of operation is 
sometimes a most valuable feature of this 
generator, as it permits of the latter being 
situated very close to the measuring apparatus 
and that under test, thus eliminating the 
necessity of running long supply leads with the 
accompanying difficulties of screening and 
compensation of stray fields, both electro- 
static and electromagnetic. 

The use of the valve as a high-frequency 
generator, together with the general theoretical 
conditions involved, has been outlined in 
another article.^ The general considerations 
which are there discussed for the application 
of a valve generator for radio transmission 
purposes are equally valid for the use of a 
valve generator as a source for the carrying 
out of radio measurements. The chief differ- 
ence between the two cases is that in the 
former, the high efficiency is an important 
feature of the generating set, whereas in 
the latter, efficiency must nearly always be 
sacrificed to the obtaining of absolute con- 
stancy of output, and of purity of wave- 
form of the 
alternating cur- 
rent generated. 

Fig. 8, which 
is x>ractically a 
reproduction of 
Fig. 7 in the 
above article, 
represents a 
typical arrange- 
ment which 
may be con- 
veniently used 
as a source for 
radio-frequency 
measurements. 

The frequency of the oscillations generated is 
slightly greater than the natural frequency of 
the circuit Lj^RG, and so is variable at will 
by alteration of the electrical constants of this 
circuit. In order to obtain the desired purity 
of wave -form and freedom from harmonics, 
it is essential that the mutual inductance 
* See Thermionic Valves," II. §§ (6), (7), and (8), 
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coupling M between anode and grid circuits 
skould not be too large, even though this tends 
to a great decrease in amplitude. Care should 
also be taken that the inductanoe coil con- 
nected in the grid circuit does not possess a 
natural freq^uency, due to its self capacity and 
the capacity of its leads and the valve elec- 
trodes, which coincides with the fundamental 
freq[uency or that of any of the harmonics of the 
oscillations being generated. It is preferable 
to arrange the grid circuit to have a frequency 
much lower than this fundamental frequency. 
These latter precautions are especially note- 
worthy in cases where a valve set is arranged 
for the generation of current over a large range 
of frequencies, hy using not only a continuously 
variable condenser but also an inductance 
variable in steps by means of tappings, as it 
may easily he possible with certain critical ad- 
justments for the grid circuit to be brought 
into resonance, resulting in abnormally pro- 
nounced harmonics in the current generated. 

In view, however, of a possibility of similar 
occnrrences resulting from the overhanging 
turns on the inductance in the anode circuit, 
it is far preferable to avoid making any 
tappings on this inductance, relying upon the 
variable condenser for making the necessary 
adjustments for obtaining the radio-frequency 
required. When necessary, one or more fixed 
condensers of suitable capacity may be con- 
nected in parallel with the variable condenser 
to increase the total range of frequency adjust- 
ment thus obtainable. When it is required to 
exceed this range, another pair of inductance 
coils should be substituted in the anode and 
grid circuits, these being carefully chosen for 
the particular frequency of range desired. 

The circuit in Fig. 8 above referred to, may 
be varied by the introduction of a condenser 
across the grid inductance, and adjusting it to 
give resonance conditions. By this means the 
coupling in may be considerably decreased, 
while still maintaining the oscillatory condi- 
tion, but great care is necessary in the tuning 
adjustment of both circuits to avoid the pro- 
duction of two or more frequencies. 

The suppression of harmonics in a radio- 
frequency generator is important not only 
from the point of view of the error involved 
in certain measurements where the result is 
directly connected with the frequency, such as 
the high-frequency resistance of wires and 
coils, but also in those cases where the hetero- 
dyne method of detection is utilised in connec- 
tion with the measurements. In this latter 
case, a small power auxiliary generator is 
employed whose oscillations produce a beat 
tone of audible frequency vuth the main 
oscillations, thus rendering the presence of the 
latter detectable in an ordinary telephone 
receiver. Beat notes will be produced with 
the various harmonics which may be present 


in either generator, and in their presence it may 
be very difficult to determine which tone refers 
to the true fundamental frequency required. 
It is easily possible with harmonics present in 
both generators to obtain as many as fifty 
beat-note coincidences within the range of an 
ordinary variable air-condenser. In such cases, 
coincidence corresponding to the fundamental 
frequency is not always readily detected by its 
prominence, and a somewhat laborious process 
of tracking it down may he necessary. 

The number of ways in which the circuits 
above described may be varied is very large, 
and Hazeltine in a single paper ^ considers some 
eighteen different circuits, classifying them into 
groups dependent upon the mode of coupling, 
etc. The arrangement shown in Fig. 9 is 



sometimes very convenient for use as a small 
generator for inductance or capacity measure- 
ments or for the measurement of frequency of 
continuous oscillations utilising the heterodyne 
method of detection. The inductances in the 
grid and anode circuits are combined in one 
coil, which is tapped off to the filament at its 
mid point. A condenser Cj across the whole 
coil serves to tune the circuit to the re- 
quired frequency. A pair of telephones is con- 
nected in series with the anode supply, which 
may he only a six - volt battery for weak 
oscillations, the telephones and battery being 
shnnted hy a condenser Og of about O-OOIl 
mfd. capacity to bypass the radio -frequency 
oscillations. If the coil LiLg be cou|)led to a 
coil in which other oscillations are circulating 
and the condenser 0^ adjusted, an audible beat 
note will be heard in the telephones when the 
circuits are nearly in tune, exact synohronism 
being obtained with moderately good accuracy 
by adjusting to the silence point. In such a 
case as this, where a low-power generator is run 
off a small voltage anode battery, the valve is 
naturally being operated on the lower bend of 
the characteristic curve, and the presence of 
harmonics is difficult to avoid. Hence such an 
arrangement can only be used when the main 
generator is giving a pure wave and the presence 
of harmonics in the auxiliary is not harmful; the 
beat note due to the fundamental of the latter 
being easily recognised by its greater intensity. 

^ JProe. Inst Madio Engineers, 1918, vi. 63. 
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Either of the typical cii’cuit arrangements 
shown may be used in setting up a generator to 
develop alternating current at frequencies of 
from two or three millions down to 10,000 
cycles per second for radio measurement 
purposes, the upper limit being usually set 
by the difficulty of keeping the distributed 
inductance and capacity of the circuits very 
small, 

I’he general principle involved in the design 
of such a generator is to utilise a valve with 
ampde power supply and to operate the set at 
a moderately low efficiency in order to obtain 
great purity of wave-form. With this limita- 
tion, it will obviously be advantageous for the 
best efiicionoy to reduce the losses of the circuit 
to a minimum. This implies the use of con- 
densers and inductances suitably designed to 
give ohmic resistance and distributed capacity 
at the lowest attainable figure. The con- 
densers, both variable and fiKed, should be of 
the highest quality, and of a type in which the 
dielectric loss is very small. The inductances, 
where these are of small values and for high 
radio frequencies, may conveniently be of the 
short single-layer type, using the usual forma 
of well insulated and stranded wire, and with 
the turns suitably spaced to reduce the losses 
and self-capacity to a minimum. For the 
higher values of inductance, in which a single- 
layer coil would become unduly large and 
inconvenient, a multi-layer coil may be em- 
ployed, using, however, some form of “ bank ’* 
winding, to keep down the capacity. As an 
alternative, the coils may be built up of the 
fiat “ pancake ” type, using a basket or honey- 
comb form of winding. The latter type of 
coils has an advantage for valve generator sets, 
in that a much closer degree of ooupling ean be 
obtained Ixitweeu two or more of them con- 
ncioted in the grid and anode circuits of a valve, 
thus satisfying more easily the condition for 
the production of oscillationH. 

Instead of using (dectroiuagnetio coupling 
between anode and grid eircuit-s, the latter may 
b© coupled electrostatically by simply connect- 
ing a condc'.nser between anode and grid, the 
remainder of tlu^ (dreuiis being essentially the 
same. This is pariicmlarly useful in the case of 
extremely high frcHpieiie.y, where the distri- 
buted eaj)a(!ity of tlu^ valve electrodes and 
inductance of tlie leads is eomparatively large, 
and any appreciable added inductance is 
almost prolnbitivo. Agiiin, where it is desired 
to obtain oscillations of a very low frequency, 
when tlie decrement of the circuits is necessarily 
fairly large, it is useful to use both electro- 
magnetic and electrostatic coupling to aid in 
the maintenance of the oscillations. By this 
means W. (J. White has been able to generate^ 
currents of frequencies ranging from one up to 
fifty million cycles per second, and by suitably 

^ Gem. lUee, Mevim, 11)16, xix. 771 ; 1917, xx. 685. 


arranging the circuits for the respective cases, 
he has obtained currents up to twenty-five 
amperes at 10^ or 10^ cycles per second, and 
potential differences of 12,000 volts, using only 
a single tiiode with an anode supply of 500 
volts. 

B'or the p>urpose of utilising the current so 
generated by a triode set, it is sufficient to use 
a third inductance coil loosely coupled to the 
anode circuit and with leads taken off to the 
ineasuiing apparatus at which tlie emrrent is 
required. 

In the operation of such a set, care should be 
taken to ensure constancy of conditions every- * 
where in the circuit. For this reason an 
accumulator battery supply for the anode is 
far preferable to a generator, and a separate 
battery should be utilised for the supply of 
filament current, which Bhould be inaiiitained 
as accurately constant as jxissi'ble. When the 
valve set is first started the frequency of the 
oscillations will be found to vary considerably 
during the first half-hour or so, due to the 
heating-up of the electrodes and their effect on 
th© filament temperature ; but when steady 
conditions are attained, it will be found that 
th© frequency can b© maintained constant 
except for a small drift of the order of two or 
three parts in a million per hour. This condi- 
tion naturally assumes that precautions are 
taken to avoid any change in capacity effects 
between the valve set and its leads and ex- 
ternal objects, and it is desirable to screen as 
completely as possible the whole generator set. 

(ii.) Audio - f-nqum-cy (hirrents. — Whore a 
generator is ixupiircd to devidop alternating 
current of a frc(pienoy between the audible 
limits for use in the usual audio-frequtmey 
bridge nieasurenuMits, usitig a tffieplione or 
vibration galvanom€t<n’ as (kti^d/or, the tliree- 
electrode valve may couvcMiiently bo used in 
tha same way as abov<i <leseiih(Hl for tlio higher 
radio - frcquoiuy moaHurenumtH. It has the 
advantage, over neaily twery otlun* type of 
audio - frequency genoratior, of silonct^ and 
steadiness of operation o.oinbinod with j[)urity 
of wave and flexibility of freiiuoncy control. 
Th© ability to control the frequency very 
acduratoly within wide limits is an iin])ortant 
asset, as it pro vide, s anotlnu’ cl(»gr(H^ of freedom 
in a set utilising either a iuiK‘d -diaphragm 
telephone rceeivor ora vibration galvanometer 
as the deteid-or in bridge measnnmients, while 
the suppression of liarmonics is atlvantageous 
in the former oas(‘ irt reh^fisiiig t.he oar from the 
necessity of diserinnnating between the funda- 
mental and tlic^ ov<udoiu^s hoard in the rcc.eiviu’. 

With due allowanc© made for the difference 
of frequencies, the ])nnciplos of the arrange- 
ment of an audio-frequeiKy valve gemorator 
are identical with those des<',nhed above for 
radio-frequency currents. Tlu^ (urenit shown 
above in Fig. 8 is typical of a very convenient 
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arrangement for general use. In view of the 
jirucli larger values of induetanoe and capacity 
required in the circuits, the self -capacities of 
the coils become relatively unimportant in 
giving rise to harmonics, while at audio- 
frequencies the eddy-current losses are very 
innch reduced, and hence muoli less precaution 
is needed in the design of the inductances to be 
used. At very low frequencies the difficulty is 
usually met of designing coils of sufficiently 
high inductance, while keeping the resistance 
low in apparatus of reasonable dimensions. 

The anode circuit inductances of an audio- 
frequency generator using the circuit of Fig. 

8 above are conveniently made by winding a 
multi-layer rectangular-section coil on a short 
circular bobbin, in two exactly equal halves 
having an inductance of tbe order of a hun- 
dredth of a henry each, with the resistance of 
not greater than half an ohm. The grid 
induotanoe may be wound with fixed coupling 
on the same bobbin, to have an induotanoe of 
.the order of a henry and a resistance of about 
lOO ohms. The anode coils may be used either 
in parallel or series, and in conjunction with a 
good mica condenser variable in steps from 
about 0*05 to 1 micro -farad, in parallel with a 
smaller continuously variable condenser, will 
provide current of any audible frequency 
usually required. To obtain frequencies of 
less than 100 or 200 cycles per second, it is 
usually necessary to use an iron core placed in 
the induotanoe, although this naturally intro- 
duces distortion efiects and possibly harmonics. 
In oases where it is essential to retain the 
purity of wave-form at an abnormally low 
frequency, suitable air-core inductances must 
be constructed, although these will naturally 
be somewhat cumbersome. 

(iii.) Diplex Genemtora . — In Jig, 10 is 
depicted a circuit arrangement for a triode 
tube acting as a 
diplex oscillator, 
Le. generating 
oscillatory cur- 
rent of two 
different , fre- 
quencies simul- 
=C^ taneously. These 
frequencies may 
be corapara- 
I Q tively close, such 
I ® as two radio fre- 
quencies, but in 
the typical case 
illustrated on© 
current is at a 
Tig. 10. radio - frequency 

superposed on 
another at an audio-frequency, which arrange- 
inont may be found useful in certain types 
of radio-freqxrenoy measurements in which a 
telephone is used as an indicator. 




The coupled circuit acts a,s the 

radio-frequency generator in the manner 
explained above, while the circuit L4C4 - LjjCg 
acts similarly as the audio-frequency generator. 
The condenser is strictly only necessary 
when any appreciable alternating current of 
the higher frequency flows in the grid circuit, 
in order to bypass this current from the coil 
L4 which would offer a high impedance to the 
current. In the anode circuit the radio- 
frequency current will find a path of low 
impedance through the condenser C3, while the 
coil Lj will offer a very small impedance to the 
current of audio-frequency. 

The not current flowing in the anode circuit 
will consist of an audio-frequency oscillation 
modulated by the radio-frequency, as repre- 
sented graphically in Jig. IOa. This current 



o 


l^^IG-. lOA. 

may be used for any radio measurements 
where constant amplitude is not essential, 
and when finally rectified will produce audio- 
frequency pulses through a telephone receiver 
or other indicating instrument. 

(iv.) The Dynatron Generator. — With the 
Pynatron types of triodes, which are specially 
constructed to give negative characteristics, 
oscillations may be produced using one oscil- 
latory circuit only, as illustrated in Jig. 11, 
the action heing somewhat similar to that 



Tig. 11. 


of the Poulsen arc. Such a device will 
always oscillate provided Bir<Li /Ci, where Bj 
is the positive resistance in the circuit and 
r is the negative resistance of the tube. At 
low frequencies, and provided that XiJOi is 
not too great compared with Bi,r, the oscilla- 
tions are practically pure sine waves and free 
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from harmonics. Although this device has 
an advantage in having only one inductance 
and one condenser in circuit, with the conse- 
quently greater ease of manipulation and 
flexibility of control, the high battery potentials 
necessary are apt to be a disadvantage, and the 
efficiency is not so great as that of the ordinary 
triode generator. A. W. Hull has described a 
dynatron for giving radio -frequency oscillations 
with an output of 100 watts, at an efficiency 
less than 50 per cent under the best conditions. 

§ (6) Amplifiers. — One of the most impor- 
tant properties of a triode is that of serving 
as a voltage or current amplifier, and its first 
application in this respect was to provide 
greatly increased sensitivity to the ordinary 
radio -telegraphic receiver. As, however,, the 
valve amplifier can be adapted to the mag- 
nificabion of alternating or interrupted currents 
of almost any frequency, such an instrument 
is found very useful in ordinary laboratory 
work to provide greater sensitivity in bridge 
measurements at radio or audio frequencies, 
or for the purpose of increasing the amplitude 
of various phenomena sufficiently to enable a 
string galvanometer or other recording instru- 
ment to be operated. 

The general principled of amplification by 
means of valves, together with descriptions of 
the various circuit arrangements which may 
be used, have been dealt with in some detail 
elsewhere. ^ In general, the types of amplifiers 
used in the laboratory are the same as those 
used for radio -telegraphy with which the 
above article deals. In some cases, however, 
the more stringent conditions of laboratory 
work require a modification in some of the 
details of the amplifiers. 

Where all that is required is to magnify the 
very small alternating currents which operate 
the detector in a bridge or other measuring 
circuit, the problem is a relatively simple one. 
A compact form of multi-valve cascade 
amplifier may be used, with either resistance 
or transformer coupling as described in § (12) 
of the above article. As is mentioned in the 
latter, the effective voltage or potential ampli- 
fication produced by the resistance- coupled 
amplifier falls off very rapidly at moderately 
high radio -frequencies due to the stray 
capacity of the resistances. With transformer 
coupling circuits, the effective amplification 
produced attains a maximum value in the 
neighbourhood of the resonance frequencies 
of the transformer windings, and any large 
departure from these frequencies results in a 
great loss of amplification, particularly at 
frequencies of 500,000 and upwards. 

The resonance curves of such transformers 
may be somewhat flattened by using high- 
resistance wire for the windings, thus increas- 
ing the resistance relatively to the reactance 

* See “ Thermionic Valves,” III. Amplifying. 


I component of the winding. Thus by using 
a sectional-wound transformer of resistance 
wire, with tappings on both primary and 
secondary windings, several blunt points of 
resonance may be provided, and the effective 
amplification 'may thus be rendered more 
uniform over a wide range of frequencies. On 
this princijile a compact form of radio - 
frequency cascade amplifier of two or more 
valves may be built up with the necessary 
switches for selecting the transformer tajipings, 
and also common battery leads, filament 
rheostats, and input and output terminals. 

Another manner in which efficient amplifica- 
tion may he carried out over a large range of 
frequencies is to utilise a similar arrangement 
of transformers, but to provide also each 
winding of the transformers with a condenser 
in parallel, by means of which each circuit 
may be tuned to resonate with the particular 
frequency being utilised. The only practical 
disadvantage of this method is that it requires 
rather fine tuning of all the circuits, which 
with a number of valves in cascade may 
become somewhat laborious. 

For audio-frequencies, the problem of 
obtaining uniform amplification is much 
simpler. At these lower frequencies the self- 
capacity of the windings is insufficient to 
produce any marked resonance effects, although 
such conditions may be approximately realised 
by .shunting the windings with suitable con- 
densers. In audio-frequency transformers, it 
is practically essential to use a laminated iron 
core in order to obtain the requisite impedance 
in reasonable dimensions. While, as in the 
case above, the impedance of the transformer 
windings dejiends upon the frequency uschI, 
the variation is not very marked owing to tho 
high effective rosiatance, hence tho am])Uficui- 
tion varies comparatively slowly with fre- 
quency. One advantage of audio - frequency 
amplification is that a step-up of voltage may 
be utilised in the inter-valvo transformers, 
which naturally increases the not magniliesation 
produced. In regard to this step-up of tho 
voltage, a limitation is set by the current in 
the secondary winding due to (1) tho self- 
capacity of the winding, (2) the cai)aeity of 
the valve electrodes, and (3) direct conduction 
through the valve. 

Tho effect of (3) may he considerably reduced 
by employing a steady F.M.F. in the cireuit 
to maintain a negative potential on the grid 
of tho valve, for direct condiufiion in a hard 
valve is only appreciable when tho grid is 
positive with respect to the filament. This 
suppression of tho grid emrrent in an am])lifi('r 
is also necessary to avoid distortion, for sinec^ 
the current only takes ])lace during one half- 
cycle, the effective K.M.F. is reduecMl during 
that period and tho whole wav('i distortit'd. 
The current duo to (2) is inherent in tho 
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construction of the valve and also its support- I 
ing socket, but certain types of valves are | 
constructed to reduce the inter-electrode 
capacity to a minimum. The capacity currents 
(1) due to the winding itself give rise to a 
rather difficult problem in inter- valve trans- 
formers, for the capacity of such a winding 
is very difficult to calculate and almost as 
difficult to measure. The general principle 
followed in the secondary of the transformer 
is to reduce the self-capacity as much as 
possible. In the case of radio -frequency 
transformers, both primary and secondary 
windings are wound in sections, placed in 
alternate slots in an ebonite bobbin. With a 
view to reducing the amount of wire used to 
give the requisite reactance, such a trans- 
former may be provided with an iron core of 
very thin stampings in which the losses at 
radio -frequencies are not prohibitive to its 
use. For audio -frequency currents it is 
practically essential to use an iron core, but 
here again a sectional winding may be em- 
ployed if space permits. 

At very low frequencies, where the design 
of suitable circuits becomes somewhat difficult 
or the transformers too bulky, it is sometimes 
convenient to use the low-frequency current 
to modulate the amplitude of a radio oscilla- 
tion from an independent generator set, and 
then amplify the latter current to the required 
extent, using a radio -frequency amplifier, the 
resulting current being finally rectified to 
obtain the effect of the amplified low-fre- 
quency current. This latter mode of amplifica- 
tion has a great advantage in that one may 
employ oscillations of constant frequency as 
the carrier current, and use a suitable 
amplifier specially designed for this particular 
frequency. The modulating current is then 
always amplified under constant conditions. 
This is an important consideration in certain 
cases of accurate measurement when it is 
required to know exactly what ratio of current 
magnification is produced, or at least to 
maintain this ratio accurately constant. 

While they cannot be considered as precision 
measurements, methods of determining the 
absolute magnification produced by an ampli- 
fier under working conditions have been 
developed, and reference to these will be found 
in the bibliography accompanying this section. 

Next to constancy of amplification, absence 
of distortion is the usual requirement in a 
valve amplifier for laboratory use. As regards 
the triode tubes themselves, distortion is 
avoided by ensuring that there is little or no 
grid current passing as mentioned above, and 
also by ensuring that in each tube the current 
and potential variations are so small that they 
are determined by the straight portions of the 
tube characteristics. Usually the conditions 
can be maintained within these limits, hut in 


certain cases of high magnification, where the 
amplitude of the alternating current exceeds 
the limits of the straight portions of the 
characteristics, it may he necessary to xise 
larger tubes towards the end of the series, 
which have a greater thermionic emission. 
Alternatively, two or more small tubes, having 
practically identical characteristics, may be 
used at each step, with their corresponding 
electrodes connected in parallel 

At radio -frequencies and using accurately 
tuned transformer coupling, little distortion 
will be produced in a well- arranged amplifier 
with valves operated under the conditions 
mentioned above. With audio - frequency 
transformers, however, considerable distortion 
may be produced due to eddy-currents and 
hysteresis losses in the iron core. This may 
be minimised hut not eliminated by the use 
of very thin stampings or fine wire to form 
the core. Where distortion must be prevented 
even at the expense of amplification, a non- 
inductive resistance-coupled amplifier will be 
found to have an advantage over the trans- 
former type for audio -frequency work. In 
cases where the low frequency is impressed 
upon a high-frequency carrier current, then 
the distortion involved is determined only by 
the conditions for the latter. 

The Dynatron type of triode tube, which, 
as mentioned in § (4), possesses the property 
of a negative characteristic, may be used to 
give very large amplifications of either current 
or voltage. 

One arrangement in which it can he used 
as a current amplifier is obtained from Fig. 11 
if we replace the oscillatory circuit by 

a non-inductive resistance Rr^ in the anode 
circuit of the tube. If leads are connected 
from the terminals of this resistance to an 
external circuit, then any small alternating 
current flowing in the latter will result in 
greatly magnified currents through fche resist- 
ance and valve respectively. If I is the 
alternating current in the external circuit and 

the alternating component of the current 
in the resistance R, then 

h _ ~ ^ 

1“ ™T+r’ 

where - r is the value of the negative resistance 
of the Dynatron. Obviously, the ratio ij/I 
increases very rapidly as R approaches tlie 
value r. 

By slightly rearranging the circuit so tliat 
the external E.M.F. may be ap])licd to tlie 
triode and the resistance R in aeries, a very 
small applied E.M.F. will result in a very 
large current flow, and hence in a greatly 
magnified P.D. across the terminals of the 
resistance. 

Various other arrangements of tins device 
may be used in which its negative resistance is 
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used to neutralise the positive resistance of an 
external circuit. Tor further details of these 
and also of a special type of vacuum tube con- 
taining four electrodes, termed a Pliodynatron, 
with similar properties, reference may be made 
to the original paper by A. W. Hull. 

An arrangement has been described by 
L. B. Turner, whereby two ordinary triode 
tubes are interconnected with suitable batteries 
and resistances to form a combination possess- 
ing the property of a negative resistance. The 
device has been designated the “ Kallirotron,” 
and may be used in an analogous way to the 
Dynatron for purposes of amplification and 
also for the generation of oscillations. 

R. L. s.-R. 
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Theemiohs, Thomson’s method for deter- 
mining ejm of. See “ Electrons and the 
IMsoharge Tube,” § (16). 

Thermo -ohemioatj Changes in an Eleotrio 
Cell as agents for the production of E.M.F. 
Be© “ Batteries, Primary,” § (14). 

Thirmo-bleoteio Force, tabulated values 
for various resistance alloys. See “ Elec- 
trical U(>sistan(?o, Standards and Measure- 
ment of,” § (4) (ii.). 

Tiiermoeleotrioity. See “ Theri^ocouples,” 

Vol. I. 

TfiKRMO-E.M.F. : its effect on ammeters and 
v<)ltni(4(M*8. Soe “ Direct Current Indicat- 
ing Instruments,” § (20) (v.). 

TirKiiMOJtJNcrnoN and Heater, use of, for 
curnuit lueaHurcment at radio frcciuencies. 
S<H^ ‘Mtadio - frequency Measurements,” 

§ m- 

Thomson, Eiauit, Meters for Meastjrement 
OF Ei.eotrioal Enfroy- Bee “Watt-hour 
and ntluu’ Moitu'S for Direct Current. II. 
Watt-hour Meters,” §§ (l)-(4). 

Thomson Calvanometer. Bee “ Galvano- 
nu'.ters,” § (5), 

Thomson Mf-yriroo of Mixttjrks, for the 
compai'ison of c;apa<‘itie8. Soe “Capacity 
and its M(‘asur<mient,” § (4(>). 

I’homson '.rvPE Meters for Measttrement 
OF Er.FOTRKiAL Enekoy. Characteristics 
of tuKU'g.V losses, temperature coefficient, 
ac!(!uraoy, vie,. Bee ” Watt-hour and other 


Meters for Direct Current. II. Watt-hour 
Meters,” §§ (6)-(8). 

Thomson and Seaule’s Commutator, for the 
measurement of capacity. See “ Capacity 
and its Measurement,” § (41). 

Three-electrode Thermionic Tubes and 
their application to wireless telegraphy. 
See “ Thermionics,” § (6) (iii.). 

Ticker, The : a device for facilitating the 
detection of continuous waves in radio- 
telegraphy. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
§ (24). 

Time Intervals, use of condensers for the 
measurement of. See “ Capacity and its 
Measurement,” § (72). 

Time of Electrification, effect bn resistance 
of dielectrics. See “ Resistance, Measure- 
ment of Insulation,” § (1) (vi.). 

Timed Spark, The : a method of producing 
undamped electrical oscillations by means 
of sparks, arranged to occur at certain 
definite intervals. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy Transmitting and Receiving Appar- 
atus,” § (3). 

Tin, ^ Recovery of. See “ Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (20). 

X'iNSLEY Potentiometer, embodying Kelvin- 
Varley slide. See “ Potentiometer System 
of Electrical Measurements,” § (3) (iv.). 

Tone Wheel, The : a device for facilitating 
the detection of continuous waves in radio- 
telegraphy. See “ Wireless Telegraphy,” 
§ (24). 

Torque of Dynamo-electric Machine, 
expression for. See “ Dynamo Electric 
Machinery,” § (6). 

Total Force Observation : determination, 
with a dip circle, of the value of the resultant 
or total magnetic force of the earth’s field 
at a required spot. See “ Magnetism, 
Terrestrial, Observational Methods.” 

Total Loss : a term used for the energy 
losses due to hysteresis and eddy currents 
occurring in magnetic materials. See “ Mag- 
netic Measurements and Properties of 
Materials,” § (1). 

Tractive Force of Magnets : the pull 
exerted by a magnet, stated by Maxwell’s 
Law to be equal to B^A/Stt, where B==flux 
density and A = area of contact surface. For 
applications see “ Electromagnet,” § (4). 

Transformer Characteristics, Determina- 
tion OIL • See “ Transformers, Static,” § (12). 

Transformer Current. See “ Transformers, 
Instrument,” § (2). 

Transformer Design, Outline of. See 
“Transformers, Static,” § (11). 

Transformer Efficiency, Computation of. 
See “Transformers, Static,” § (13). 

Transformer Gain : the gain which would 
bo obtained by inserting an ideal trans- 
former at the junction of telephone circuits. 
See “ Telephony,” § (36). 
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Teansfoemers : 

Air Blast : static transformers cooled by a 
current of air forced through ventilating 
ducts. See “ Transformers, Static,” § (10) 
(hi). 

Dry Air-cooled : static transformers cooled 
by natural radiation. See ibid. § (10) (i). 

Erection of. See ibid. § (24). 

Limits to size of. See ibid. § (28). 

The Magnetic Circuit of. See “ Electro- 
magnet,” § (6). 

Oil-insulated, Air-cooled : static trans- 
formers immersed in tanks of oil, cooled 
by natural radiation. See “ Transformers, 
Static,” § (10) (ii.). 

Operation of. See ibid. § (24). 

Screened, use of, in alternating current 
bridge measurements to minimise earth 
capacity effects. See “ Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (5). 

Telephone : transformers employed to in- 
crease the efficiency of telephone circuits. 
See “ Telephony,” § (20). 

Tests of. See “ Transformers, Static,’’ § (23), 

Use of, with vibration galvanometer for 
bridge measurements. See “ Vibration 
Galvanometers,” § (44). 

Water-cooled : static transformers im- 

mersed in oil and cooled by water circulat- 
ing in a coil of metal pipe, also immersed 
in the oil. See “ Transformers, Static,” 
§ (10) (V.). 

TEANSFOEMEES, INSTRUMENT 

§ (1). — The ideal instrument transformer may 
be defined as a transformer^ the secondary 
winding of which furnishes a voltage or a ctir- 
rent which is a known fraction of, and in 
phase with, the primary voltage or current : 
in practice a departure, large or small, from 
this ideal is inevitable. 

Instrument transformers are employed 

(i.) Where the voltages or currents to bo 
measured are too large to be conveniently 
applied directly to a measuring instrument. 

(ii.) To enable tbe whole of the measuring 
and protective gear employed on the face of a 
switchboard to be electrically isolated from a 
high voltage system. 

(iii.) '"To allow the use of measuring instru- 
ments wound for one standard voltage and 
one standard current for all circuits. 

Instrument transformers are divided into 
two main classes : 

(i.) Current or Series Transformers. 

(ii.) Potential, Voltage, or 8hunt Trans- 
' formers. 

§ (2) Current Trans formers.-— While not 
dilTering in principle from power transformers, 
ctirrent transforrtiers jire of a somewhat special 

^ For a,ti account of th<‘. theory of the transformer 
see “ Tniu.sfurmers, iStatic.” 


character, since the primary current is fixed 
by the load on the line, and not by the 
apparatus connected to the secondary winding. 

Current transformers are of two typos : 

(i.) Wound-primary transformers, in whicdi 
the primary winding is provided by the 
manufacturer. 

(ii.) Inserted-prirnary or “ straight through ” 
transformers, in which a space is left for the 
insertion of a cable or hua-bar, forming the 
primary winding. 

The former class is used for moderate 
currents and voltages : the latter, whicdi is 
more robust and less difficult to insulate 
satisfactorily, is universally used where 
conditions are severe. The British Standard 
Specification No. 81, 1919, requir('.s that the full 
load secondary current of current transforituu-s 
of all classes shall bo 5 am])eres. 

§ (3) General Theory of Current Trans- 
formers. — A simplified vector diagram for a 
current transformer of unity ratio is given in 
Mg. 1. In this diagram, which is not to 



scale, I,, is the primary current (the current 
which the transformer is employed to measure), 
\ is the exciting current, made up of a power 
component U (fbe “ core-loss current ”), in 
phase with the primary elccjtromotive force E,,, 
and a magnetising component in (puidra- 
turo with Ej) and in pliase witlx the Uux (ft. 
The secondary emrrent 4 ecpial aiul opposite, 
to the vectorial difference of I,, and Ij,. 

It will bo Htnm that the ellect of (^xdting 
current 4 to cause the ratio of transforRia- 
tion Ip/4 to dilTor from the ratio of the 
number of turns in the windings, and to 
introduce an angle known as tlu^ pham^ 
angle, between the primary and tlu^ riwersed 
secondary currents. The ratio and idniHO 
angle therefore vary with tlu^ magnitude and 
phase of 4 relative to 4 , that is, with tlu' 
primary current and with the eharaedtu* of the 
secondary burd<m. 

This variation of ratio makes it iniposHibh^ 
to adjust the transformer so that th<^ vahus 
ooinoides with the marked ratio muh^r all <u)n- 
ditions, and errors ans tliereby introdu<HKl into 
measurements both of current an<l of povv(u*. 

The effect of tlio j)haH(^ angle is to eausc^ 
the current in an inHirumcmi used with tlic^ 
transformer to difhu* in phases fnnti ilu^ <nir- 
rant I,, ; an error is ther<d)y introduetHl into 
power measunummtH on imlue.tive circuits 
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whkili varies with the current I,,, and with 
the circuit power factor. 

§ (4) Resign oe Current Transeoembrs. 
—The principal special consideration in the 
design of current transformers is the reduction 
of the no-load current to the lowest possible 
value. The principal points requiring atten- 
tion are : 

(i.) Selection of iron having low hysteresis 
and high permeability at low flux densities. 

(ii.) Use of a low flux density, by provision 
of large cross-section of iron. 

(iii.) Large number of turns in the windings, 
sinoe the magnetising current for a given flux 
density is inversely proportional to the 
number of turns. 

(iv.) Use of a closed magnetic circuit, care- | 
fully built up of well-insulated laminae. 

(v.) Reduction of magnetic leakage to the 
lowest possible value. 

(vi.) Liberal design of windings. 

§ (6) Selbotion and Operation. — The 
same object is to be sought as in design. 
The secondary burden, or loading, should not 
be larger than necessary, and the instruments 
should be of low impedance, so as to keep the 
necessary secondary voltage low : trip coils 
and similar apparatus should never be con- 
nected to instrument transformers actuating 
precision instruments. 

Single-turn or “ straight through ” trans- 
formers will not give good results when made 
for low currents. 

The secondary winding of a current trans- 
former must never be open - circuited while 
current is flowing, since the demagnetising 
effect of the secondary winding is thereby 
removed, and the flux rises to high values, 
causing greatly increased iron losses and 
rapid heating. Further, when the secondary 
circuit is again closed the iron core may be 
left in an abnormal magnetic condition, 
resulting in serious changes in the ratio and 
phase angle of the transformer. For the 
same reason direct current should never be 
allowed to flow through a current transformer 
winding. The effect of magnetisation due 
to either cause may be removed by applying 
an alternating current to the secondary wind- 
ing, the primary being open, and gradually 
reducing it to zero. Recent work indicates 
that this current need not exceed 0-2 ampere : 
it should be kept low so as not to endanger 
the secondary winding by the application of a 
high voltage. 

§ ((>) (IlIAIlAOTERISTlOS OE CURRENT TeANS- 
eo’rmers.— Current transformers vary greatly 
in performance, since very great care in design 
arul manufacture is necessary to secure good 
results. Curves illustrating the characteristics 
of a high-grade |)ortable transformer are given 
in Figs. 2 and Jl. These probably fairly 
represent the performance of the best trans- 


formers at present obtainable, hut switchboard 
transformers, and even some portable types, 
may have phase angles exceeding 3° at 
load under the same conditions, and the 
ratio also may be greatly in error. The vector 
of secondary current is usually in advance 
of that of primary current, but the reverse 



condition is sometimes encountered near full- 
load current with small secondary burdens. 

Effect of Frequency. — Since halving the 
frequency doubles the flux necessary for a 
given secondary voltage, the effect of frequency 



Fig. 3. 

variation is considerable, especially upon phase 
angle. The curves of Figs. 2 and 3 show this 
for the transformer already mentioned. The 
magnitude of the changes depends upon the 
grade of transformer. The result of lowering 
the frequency is in general to increase the 
ratio and phase angle, and also to make the 
rate of change of these quantities with primary 
current greater. 

Effect of Secondary Burden . — An increase of 
secondary burden also involves an increase 
of flux, and acts in the same way as a decrease 
of frequency. The relation of ratio and phase 
angle to magnitude of secondary burden is 
sensibly linear. 

Effect of Wave Form . — The characteristics of 
current transformers are not affected by wave 
form, within the limits of commercial practice. 

Distortion . — The use of iron in the magnetic 
circuit causes the secondary wave form to 
differ from that of the primary. Errors might 
thereby be introduced, hut in practice the 
effect is quite negligible, due to the low flux 
density used. 

At the same time it is to be noted that the 
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errors may become appreciable under abnormal 
conditions, such as the recording of transient 
phenomena, heavy overloads, etc. 

§ (7) Calibration of Current Trans- 
formers. Gen eral Considerations. — ^When 
a transformer is only to be used with one 
particular ammeter it is not necessary to 
test the transformer separately : the combina- 
tion can best be treated as a unit, and the 
ammeter scale drawn accordingly, thereby 
eliminating the ratio error of the transformer. 
When, however, the same ammeter is to be 
used with several transformers the scale will 
not in general be correct for all : it is then 
necessary either to determine the errors of the 
instrument when used with each transformer, 
or else to determine the ratio errors of each 
transformer and correct the scale reading 
of the instrument accordingly. With watt- 
meters both the ratio and pliase angle errors | 
of the transformer affect the indication of 
the instrument, and a scale cannot therefore 
be drawn which will be correct for loads of the 
same magnitude but of different power factor. 
It is therefore frequently necessary to deter- 
mine the ratio and phase angle errors of current 
transformers with high accuracy. These de- 
terminations present considerable difficulty, 
and the majority of methods employed are 
suitable only for laboratories : a number of 
workshop methods are, however, available. 

(i.) Precision Methods . — Nearly all precision 
methods involve the use of the potentiometer 
principle. In general, non-inductive shunts 
are placed in the primary and secondary 
circuits of the transformer, of such values 
that their voltage drops are equal when the 
transformer has its nominal ratio. The 
secondary shunt is then varied for balance, 
or the out-of-balance voltage is determined 
by suitable moans. It will bo noted that a 
true balaiKHs (jannot be obtained l)y resiatanco 
adjustment alone, becauHo the primary and 
secondary currents dilfer not only in magnitude 
but also in phase. The out-of- balance voltage 
may theu-efore ho considertHl to be composed 
of two cu)mponentH, one of which is in phase 
with the })rimary current, ami one in quadra- 
ture. I''liiH latter component may be balanced 
l)y a small (luadrature voltage obtained from 
a variabU'. mutual inductance, as shown in 
Fig. 4. Here (iT is the transformer under test, 
Rp and R,, non-inductivc^ shunts, B the trans- 
former burden, M a mutual inductance, and 
1) a vibration galvanometer or other detector. 
By siniultanoous adjustment of and M. the 
galvanometer may l>e brought to rest, when 
it may h*. shown that 

I: It ■' (“J!) “ '= It' 

IMiase Alight tair^ 


An alternative method involves the use of a 
selective detector. Thus, suppose a separately 
excited dynamometer is employed at D, the 


C.T, 



excitation current being in phase wifih 1^,. 
The quadrature component of the unbalanced 
voltage will not affect such an instrument, 
and its reading will bo proportional to the 
ratio error of the transformer. If the phase 
of the excitation current be now adjusted to 
be in quadrature with I^ the instrument will 
be sensitive only to the quadrature component, 
and its reading is then proportional to the 
tangent of the phase angle. 

This system may bo used either for a 
defiectional method, or for the null method 
already described. With the null method 
its advantage is that the resistance and 
mutual inductance adjustments may be made 
independently. 

In actual practice the detector may be a 
dynamometer, a direct current galvanometer 
employed with a synchronously (Iriven rectify- 
ing commutator (the i)haH(^ of reversal Ixnng 
variable), or a quadrant (4ee,trometer with a 
step-up transformer. (Tlu^ re, suits illustrattHl 
by the curves of Fifjs. 2 and ^1 were obtaim^(l 
with the electrometer.) I'ho independent 
excitation for tlu^ (U^ltHitor may ho obtaincMl 
from a phase-shifting transftU'mer (u’ from a 
two-phase sn|)ply. 

(ii.) Worksfurp Methods.-- Whm rt'fined ap- 
j>aratua is not availa]>lo the- best method is 
to compare the transfoi'nuw with a standard 
transformer of tbo same range, which has 
been calibrattnl by a precision unshod. 
standards very permammt, and ruay hav(^ 
several ranges. A conv<mi(mt method is 
illustrated in Fig. 5. In this diagram (IT^ 
and CTfl are n^spcudively f-hes fransforuxT 
under test and tlu^ standard, wifh lludr primary 
windings coniuaded in seih's i«> th(^ supply. 
The secondary windings nn* eomuuded in 
series, so that tluur voUagt^s assist om^ unotluu*. 
B is the acMiondary bunhui for Wj atul Wg 
are precision watiuuders, whose pottadial coils 
can be connetded io either pliam^ of a tavo- 
phaso supply. 

It is evident that if flu^ (nirrcmt <u>il of W| 
has a sufficiently low impedatu'e the hurdtai 
1 of CTa, eousistH simply of B, and is not 
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affected 'by the hridge connection. Also the 
cnrrent through this coil must be equal to the 
Teotor difference of the secondary currents 
of CTaj and CT^. If the current in the 
pressure coil of is in i)ha 8 e with the 
reading of is therefore proportional to 
the difference in the ratios of the transformers ; 
If it is in quadrature with the reading is 
proportional to the tangent of the difference 
of their phase angles. That is, if Rj and 
be the readings of for the “ in phase ” 



and “ quadrature ” conditions, K its constant 
in amperes per division, and and R^, and 
and jSa, the ratios and phase angles of 
the two transformers, we have, very approxi- 
mately, 

T> __ Rflla 
iS. = ^a + tan-i -r"' 

J-a 

The phase settings are verified by means of 
the wattmeter Wg. The permissible imped- 
ance of the current coil of varies somewhat 
for (1 iff Croat test conditions; in general a 
high-grade instrument of 1 ampere range is 
suitable, A phase shifter may be employed 
if a two-xfims© supply is not available. 

SpeciJicaMon of Secondary Btcrden. — The 
calibration of current transformers with 
"spcH’.ificd burdens is not easy, since the measur- 
ing apparatus itself imposes a burdexr which is 
Holdom negligible. The dilficxilty may, how- 
ov(n-, be overcome by making an additional 
tost after adding a burden equal to that of 
the instruments, and of the same time 
(iousiant : since the relation of ratio and 
])haHo angle to burden is sensibly linear, 
(extrapolation to a zero value is then possible. 

It may be said that the oomidete specifica- 
tion of the test conditions is very important ; 
it is too oftxnx assumed that a transformer once 
tmllbrated may bo used with any instrument 
without its characteristics being altered. 
Where the transformer is of low grade or the 


instruments differ much in imixedance this 
is by no means the case. 

§ (8) Potential Tkansformers. — Potential 
transformers are less specialised in character 
than current transformers, and resemble small 
power transformers. They may be either 
single phase or three phase with a common 
magnetic circuit. 

The British Standard Specification No. 81, 
1919, requires that all potential transformers 
shall he wound for a secondary voltage of 110 
at the rated primary voltage. 

For voltages greater than about 3300 the 
transformer is usually oil immersed. 

Potential transformers are usually provided 
with fuses of the cartridge type, placed in 
suitable clips mounted on the case. 

§ (9) General Theory of Potential 
Transformers. — ^The vector diagram of a 
potential transformer of unity ratio is given 
in JFig. 6 (which is not to scale). Here Vj, is 
the voltage applied to the primary, which 
produces the primary current Subtracting 
vectorially the primary inductance and resist- 
ance pressure drops and Ij,Rp, we 



obtain the primary electromotive force 
equal and opposite to the secondary electro- 
motive force Eg. The vectorial subtraction 
of IsCoLj, and IjR*, the inductance and resist- 
ance drops due to the secondary current I^,, 
from Eg gives Vg the secondary voltage. 1 3 , 
is the vector sum of the reversed secondary 
current - Ig and the no-load current The 
ratio of the transformer is YJY^, and its 
phase angle 7 is the angle between the primary 
and reversed secondary voltages Vj, and - Vg. 
The presence of the angle 7 , and the variation 
of YJYg and 7 , introduce errors in measure- 
ments as in the case of current transformers. 
It will be seen that both quantities will vary 
if Ig and Iq vary. 

§ (10) Design of Potential Transformers. 
— The objects to be kept in view in design 
are to keep the value of and its rate of 
change with frequency, etc., low, and to reduce 
the resistance and reactance drops in the 
windings as much as possible. The following 
are the chief points requiring attention : 

(1) Selection of iron of low hysteresis and 
high permeability. 

(2) Use of a closed magnetic circuit, care- 
fully built up of well-insulated laminae. 
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(3) Reduction of magnetic leakage to the 
lowest possible value. 

(4) Liberal design of windings. 

§ (11) Selection and Operation. — No 
special precautions are necessary in the use 
of potential transformers. The secondary 
burden should be kept as low as possible, and 
relays, etc., should not be operated from 
transformers used with precision instruments. 

§ (12) Characteristics op Potential 
Transformers. — Potential transformers are 
usually employed at constant voltage, and 
the characteristic of chief interest is the varia- 
tion of ratio and phase angle with secondary 
burden ; these relations are sensibly linear as 
in the case of current transformers. Mg. 7 



Fia. 7. 


shows the values obtained for a high-class 
precision transformer. Potential transformers 
vary greatly in performance, and ratio errors 
of 2 per cent or more and phase angles exceed- 
ing 2 degrees are encountered at times. 

The secondary voltage is usually in advance 
of the primary, but may lag behind it, especially 
with large non-inductive burdens. 

Effect of Frequency . — The effect of frequency 
variation is also illustrated in Fig. 7. The 
fesults are in general less serious than in 
current transformers, since the resultant 
variation of has only a secondary effect 
on ratio and phase angle. 

Effect of Variation of V oUage.-"-Qood trans- 
formers show only small changes of ratio and 
phase angle with primary voltage. 

Effect of Heating . — The effect of self -heating 
and the consequent change of resistance of 
the windings is usually quite negligible. 

§ (13) Calibration of Potential Trans- 
formers. (i.) Precision “The poten- 

tiometer principle again affords the most 
satisfactory test methods. In general a non- 
inductive |)otontial divider is connected across 
the primary winding of the transformer, and 
by means of a varial)le tap|)ing a portion of 
the primary voltage is balanced against the 
secondary voltage. In order to overcome the 
phase displacement difficulty the circuit shown 
in Fig. 8 may be employecl. Here PT is the 
transformer under test, the (h^sired burden B 
being connected to the secondary. Across 


the primary is connected the high resistance 
Rjj+Rs which a part r is shunted by a 
capacity 0) in series with a self-inductance L. 



IfhCl. 8. 


The effective inductance of this circuit may 
bo shown to be very approximately L ~ Cr^ : 
therefore by adjusting the position of the 
condenser tap point, and so varying the value 
of r, the phase of the voltage applied to the 
galvanometer circuit may be matched with 
that of V., when the value of R, may he 
altered until balance is obtained. We then 
have 


v; 


Ratio (008 7 ) = ^:^ 

XV4 


R j, -f- Ra 

, 

very nearly. 
Phase Angle 7 <* tan"^ a>(L - Cr ^) ~ ) * 


The detector may be a vibration galvano- 
meter, or preferably one of the discriminating 
instruments mentioned in the discussion of 
current transformers. 

(ii.) Workshop Methods. — The most con- 
venient workshop methods are again those 
which depend upon comparison with a standard 
transformer of known characteristics. A suit- 
able method is illustrated in Fig. 9. In this 



FI(S. 9. 


diagram PT,. and PT« are respectively the 
transformer \md<u* test and the standard, 
their primary windings being connected in 
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paralltl. 'J'htnr secon(lai*y windings are con- ' 
lUH'ted, in opposition, to the potential coil of 
a dynaiuoineter wattmeter Wj. Across the 
HtMM>u<lary witxding of PT„ any desired burden 
H in ooiitUH^tcMi, and across that of PT^ the 
I)t>tcnitial coil of another wattmeter Wg. The 
currtmt (‘oils of both wattmeters are excited 
in s(‘des from a phase shifter. 

Tiu^ potmitdal <.5oil of is evidently excited 
hy (.h<% vtM‘tor difTorenec of the two secondary 
volt.agt‘s and V^. If, therefore, the current 
coil in (^xfittnl by a current in phase with 
Ui(^ reading of will be proportional to the 
(lilTerene.e of the transformer ratios, while if 
the (excitation current is in (^^nadrature with 
V^^ th(^ reading will be proportional to the 
tangexxt of the difference of the phase angles. 
That is, if 1)^ and Dq be the readings of Wj 
for the two oonclitions, K the constant of 
in volts \mv division, and and B^ and 
and 7 ^ the ratios and phase angles of the 
transformers, wo have very approximately 


" 7a + tan“^ 


KDo 


Ttie ]>hase settings arcs verified by means 
of tlu^ wattmeter Wj should be a high- 
grade instrument of about 30 volts range, 
but a higher range instrument may be used. 
A two-phase supply may be used instead of 
the phase shifter if dexsirod. 

§ (14).— For convenience of reference a shoi’t 
bibli(.)graphy of the more important literature 
of the suiijeot, grouped under two main heads, 
is given below. For information as to the 
si-andard ratings for instrument transformers, 
and the limits of error allowed, the British 
Standard Specification No. 81, 1919, should 
b(5 ctuisultocl. It. s. J. s. 
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TBANSFORMEBS, STATIC 

§ (1) Geneeal. — A static transformer is a 
piece of apparatus whereby an alternating 
current of a definite voltage and frequency 
can he transformed into any required voltage 
at the same frequency. 

Neglecting losses, the output in K.V.A. of a 
transformer is the same as the input in K.V. A., 
i.e. the product of the volts and amperes is 
the same for input and output. From the 
above it follows that with an increase in voltage 
on. transformation there will he a decrease 
of current in exactly inverse ratio. A trans- 
former consists of a closed laminated magnetic 
core, upon which are wound two groups of, 
copper coils. The group of coils, which is 
connected to the supply, is termed the primary 
'winding, while the other group which supplies 
the transformed voltage is the secondary 
winding. 

§ (2) Fundamental Petnciples. — An alter- 
nating voltage impressed across the primary 
windings magnetises the magnetic core with 
an alternating flux of the same periodicity 
as the supply. The secondary group of coils, 
being wound on the same magnetic core, is 
out by the alternating magnetic field, and 
hence has a voltage induced. The ratio of 
the voltages of the primary and secondary 
windings is practically the ratio of the number 
of turns ill the respective groups. 

The section of the copper in the windings 
is dependent on the load to be taken, and is 
determined by the current to he carried. 

Static transformers have losses which can 
be defined as those due to the magnetisation 
of the core, and those due to the current 
flowing through the copper coils. They can 
be roughly subdivided as follows : 

r Hysteresis losses, 

Core losses-! Eddy current losses, 

I Building losses. 

r Resistance loss, 

Copper losses-! Eddy current loss, 

I Stray losses. 

§ (3) Core Losses. — The hysteresis and 
eddy current losses are dependent on the 
quality of the iron and are never separated 
in commercial tests. These losses are easily 
obtainable on samples of iron by using the 
, Epstein method of testing. The building losses 
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are dependent on workmansliip in the processes 
of manufacture, such as in cutting the punch- 
ings true to size and without burrs, also in 
the building of the laminations and the 
machining of them when required, which 
operation is necessary in certain types of 
construction. A percentage is usually added 
for these building losses, dependent on the 
type of construction and the experience of 
the designer. 

§ (4) Copper Losses.— Copper losses only 
occur on load, and are dependent on the load. 

Q^he resistance loss is equal to the resistance 
multiplied by the square of the current. 

The eddij current loss is ' dependent on the 
section of copper, and the alternating field 
set up in the coils by the current. 

The ^stray losses are tlioae in the core and 
attached gear, which comes within the range 
of the stray leakage fields produced by the 
current in the windings. 

These combined losses heat up the trans- 
former and the heat has to be dissipated, so 
that the component parts of the transformer 
do not reach dangerous or destructive tem- 
peratures. The usual methods adopted for 
dispersing this heat are : 

(i.) By natural radiation from the surface 
of the coils and core. 

(ii.) By immersing the transformer in a 
tank of oil, the tank having an extended 
radiating surface. 

(iii.) By means of air -blast through the 
coils and core or on the surface of the oil tank. 

(iv.) By means of water-cooling coils sub- 
merged in the oil in the transformer tank. 

(v.) By circulating the oil through an 
external cooler of the surface condenser type, 
or through cooling coils immersed in water. 

§ (5) (Ieneeal Requieemeets. The re- 
quirements of a Huc-ccssrul static transformer 
are l>ri(‘lly as follows : The magnetic core 
must lx? a closed one and formed of laminations 
of high-resistance and lugh-pernujability iron. 
Idle primary and secondary windings must bo 
so arranged relative to one another that their 
mutual inductance or reactance is within 
reasonable limits. The windings must be 
well insulated from each other and fromi 
the magnetic core and earth. 'I’he arrange- 
ment of tlie windings must lie such as to ensure 
ample? ventilation, i.e. {jrovision made for free 
passage of the c-oofing nKulium — ^air or oil. 

'‘riu? loHH(‘s, i.e. the iron loss and ooj)per loss, 
must b(? k(q)t within a reasonable figure and 
hav(' a miiiinnim value? at the most general 
loading, wlu(?h is usually about 80 per cent 
of tlx? rat(?d K.V.A, trransformer must be 
provided with ample radiating surface, to 
(?nHur(? dissipation of the heat generated due to 
the loss(‘s. 

This ra,(lin,t.ing Burfa(;e in dry, self-cooled 
transfonnerrs is the exposed surface of the 


coils and laminated core ; while in a self- 
cooled, oil - immersed transformer it is the 
surface of the tank in which it is mounted; 
with water - cooled transformers it is the 
surface of the cooling coils, and with forced 
cooled transformers the surface of the (joolcr. 

§ (6) TypEwS of Transeormbrs manitfao- 
TtJRED. — The method of construction varies 
wdth the experience of dif erent manufacturers. 
The most common forms of construction are 
briefly as follows : 

(i.) Shell-typo transformers with rectangular 
coils. 

(ii.) Core-typo transformers with circular 
coils. 

(iii.) Core-type transformers with I'octangular 
coils. 

(iv.) Circular shell-typo transformers with 
circular coils. 

There is very little to choose between the 
various typcjs of constimction as regards 
efficiency and cost. The relative meiits of 
the various types are dependent on the use to 
w'hich they are to be put — Le. the voltage 
and service for which they are required — and 
also upon their useful life and ease of repair. 

(i.) The ^Shell Type , — ■These transformers 
are manufactured cither single or three-phase, 
and are generally similar to the outline sketch 
shown in Figs. I and 2. Fig, 1 is a single- 



Fiu. 1.— Outlhxi of Siiii^lc-plmse Shell-type 
Tmusformor. 


phase transformer; it lias one grouj) of coils 
X, and two magmatic ein^uits Y, linking ih<? 
coils, ’"rhe coils art? gtmt^rally nsstunblt'd, 
together with their insulation, into a box- 
type (?onHtrn<’tit>n, and then the magnetie. 
cor© is built anmnd th(?m. ^I’he primary and 
secondary coils are usually Hatidwie-hetl to 
obtain the r(?(pnr(?d rt'atitiinet? and are inHulat(?d 
from one anotht?r atui from tlx? core with 
solid l>arrit?rH of tough insulation, tog(?tlu‘r 
with niimerouH oil (luets. The three-[)hase 
shell-type transformt?!’ is a development of 
the single phase, having thr(?(? intUvidual H(?ts 
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of coils and the three cores arranged to form the windings in triple concentric form in 
one composite core, as shown in Fig, 2. order to obtain reasonable reactance values 



FiO. 2.— Outline of Three-phase Shell-type Transformer. 


By arranging the three cores into one com- 
posite core there is a saving of approximately 
10 per cent of magnetic 
naaterial, if the winding on 
the middle limb be reversed 
and it be arranged for the 
magnetic fluxes in the inner 
limbs A and B to be at 
120 °. 

(ii.) Gore-type trans- 
formers having circular 
coils have usually a mag- 
netic core of cruciform 
section. The windings are 
ordinarily arranged in con- 
centric form, having the 
low-pressure winding near 
the core and the high- 
pressure coils surrounding 
it with the necessary 
insulating barriers {Fig. 3), 



Ifm. 3. — Outline of Single-phase Core-typo 
Transformer with Concentric Windings. 


and reasonable load losses. By triple oonoen- 
trio is meant that the low-pressure winding is 
in two portions, part being 
inside and the other out- 
side the high - pressure 
winding. Some manu- 
facturers prefer what is 
known as a sandwich wind- 
ing for this type. In this 
case the high-pressure and 
low-pressure coils are sub- 
divided and distributed 
over the length of the core 
(see Fig. 4). 

(iii.) Core - type trans- 
formers with rectangular 
coils have a core of rect- 
angular section and of 
greater cross-section than 
in typo (ii.) for the same 
K.V.A. rating. This type. 


Gore. 

XT. Coil 
H.T.Coif] 


ConoentriG 

Vilinding 


=r=i LT. 

:■ H.T. 

HI. 
Lm ij, 

Sandu/ich 

Vending 



LT.Goif 

f 

PHASE A B. PHm G 

Fig. 4.— Outline of Three-phase Core-type Transformer with Sandwich Windings. 


This type of transformer in large sizes, I on account of its heavy section, requires 
say for 5000 K.V.A. and upwards, has j numerous ventilating ducts to keep the tern- 
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perature of the core uniform. The coils are 
usually wound in sections and assembled in 
sandwich form on the limbs (see Fig. h). 



insulated from each, other by coating one 
side with a thin paper or thin varnish. This 
weak insulation prevents eddy currents being 
set ui) betAveen the adjacent laminae. In 
the small transformers, the cores are built 
of punchings with alternating butt joints, 
and the leanchings are clamped together 
between end frames, where that is possible, 
and taped together in other places. In 
large sizes the punchings are similarly built, 
but are held together by means of insulated 
clamping bolts passing right through the core. 
Shell, core, and circular shell-type transformers 
have their punchings interleaved throughout, 
but in largo sizes the core type, and sometimes 
the shell typo, have their cores built up of 
machined blocks of punchings. 


Fig. 5. — Outline of Single-phase Bcctaiigular 
Core-type TransfornKir. 

(iv.) Circular shell-type transformers have a 
construction peculiarly their own. The coils 
are usually wound in a concentric or triple 
concentric manner, and the core is distributed 
around the coils as shown in Fig. 0. 





FIG. 6, •■“Outline of Siugl('-iriaB(^ Circular 
MheU-type Transfonm^r. 


§ (7) Magnctk! (U)anH. — T1u‘ magnetic cores 
for th<^ various types above desiunlx'd are all 
built up of lu.miuated Hilkuui iron having low 
hystcrc^sis 1 ohh(*s, a high f)erm(ud>ility and a 
higli ohmic, nssisianei''. 'I’he lamination varies 
in IhickncKH from (Mb to ()'2 millimetres, 
according to (piality, d'he laminations are 



b 



e 

Fig. 7,-—Puu(;lilngB for Hhell-typc Tmnsfomaers. 

a, single-] )l)aH 0 Hh('Il-tyj)c, above 20 K.V.A. (I 
plah'H); ft, tltret^-i)haHo 8lu^ll-ty])e ; e, shigle-phase 
shell-typo, below 20 IC.V.A. (M platcB), 

CIZD 


u.. ... 

Fig. 8.“-“Puuching for Hinglt^-plmse Fore-typo 
( lnfc(*rl('aved) Transformer. 

Figs. (I, 7, and H show Mic interleaving of the 
shall, core, and cir<nilar shell-typo puncliings, 
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while Figs. 9, 10, and 11 show the butt-type 
construction. 


[ ] [ • :i C l 


Fig. 9. — Punchings for Three-phase Core- type 
(Interleaved) Transformer. 

n~n t i c ) c ) 


Method of Interleaylng 
laminations 


f) Method of 
Interleaving 
lamtnailons 


FIG. 10. — Core-type Butt-yoke Core. 
a, Single-phase, b. Three-phase. 


outside turns have a considerable voltage 
across them, and hence for safety an edgeblock 
is taped on the last turn of each section, to 
provide sufficient creepage distance for the 
voltage. Sometimes three or four sections 
are used together, when edgeblocks are re- 
(^uired inside and outside the section for the 


(a) (b) 

Fig. 11.— Shell-type Butt-jointed Core. 
a, Single-i)hase. h, Three-phase. 

§ (8) TRiiNSFORMEE WINDINGS. — As pre- 
viously noted, the coils of the transformer 
windings may be arranged, in various ways. 
The particular type of construction adopted 
depends on the type of transformer, voltage, 
and size. With shell-type transformers the 
coils are usually wound in sandwich fashion. 
The individual coils are formed of sections 
having one turn per layer and include several 
layers with insulation between the respective 
turns forming the layers. If the winding is 
heavy, or can be arranged with a conductor 
of gross width above 0*5 in., one section 
usually forms one coil. Often two sections 
have to be assembled together to form a coil 
for reason of space and mechanical strength. 
Fig. 12 shows two rectangular section coils 
wound and assembled together with insulating 
barrier. Since all the turns are in series and 
the sections are joined together inside, the two 



Fig. 12. — Shell-type Transformer Coil in two 
sections. 

same reason. The voltage between turns of a 
shell-type transformer in large sizes is consider- 
able. For invStance, in a 7000 K.V.A. trans- 
former it will be approximately 120 volts at 
60 periods, hence the volts per coil will be 
considerable and jjossibly reach 3000 volts. 
With a 500 K.V.A. transformer the voltage per 
turn will he approximately 20 and per section 
approximately 400 volts. 

In the small transformer the 
section of the conductor may be 
small and necessitate the use of a 
round wire, and in this case cross- 
over coils are used. This typo of 
coil is shown in Fig, 13, having 
eight turns per layer, and the 
consecutive layers are wound in 
opposite directions. The insulat- 
ing of the layers is obtained by 
winding in a sleeve of paper or 
cambric. This sleeving may be single, 
as shown in Fig. 13, or double. A double 



d f 

-Section of Cross-over Coil 


(D TQQQfKK) O 
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FIG. 13.- 

< 1 , layers in opposite directioim ; h, layers in 
opposite directions with insulation between ; c, laycu-n 
in opposite directions with single sleev<‘ of insulation ; 

layers in satne direction; c, insulation ixd-wc'cui 
layers with crimped ends ; /, doul)le h 1(H'!V(‘H ot insula- 
tion between layers and string between turns of last- 
two layers. 

sleeve gives mechanical strengtii to the coil 
by holding all turns securely in position, and 
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is usually adopted if many layers are required 
with few turns per layer. In core - type 
transformers the low-pressure coil is usually 
wound in spiral form, having on© or two 
layers. A single-layer coil is preferable, and 
the conductors are generally so arranged as to 
necessitate the use of one layer only. If two 
layers are used edgeblocks are necessary at 
tlie start and finish of the winding. This 
method is shown in Fig, 14. For the H.T. 
windings cross-over coils with all the layers 
wound in the same direction may be used, 
hut in this case the wire has to pass acr(,)SB 
the face of the coil, as shown in Fig, III, This 
cross-over has to be well insulated and pla.ced 
in such a imsition that the distortion of the 
coil which it causes does not cause incon- 
venience in assembly. The voltage between 
adjacent layers of cross-over coils should not 
exceed 260 volts. This type of winding is 


,, fiwter tnuer 



,FlO. 14.-— Section of Double-layer Spiral Coil for 
Core-type Transformer. 


cheap, but only suitable for small round wires 
of 0*092 in. diameter or less. 

I'or H.T. coils of’ larger copper section, 
section coils are nsed similar to those already 
described for sliell-type transformers, only 
in this case edgeblocks are not neeassary 
on the outside turns, for a free extension 
of the insulating washcT uh{h 1 b(tween the 
sections is availabh^ for (T(‘epi!ig surface. 
Edgeblocks are advisahki on the inside turns, 
as usually the insider dianu'ters of washers and 
coils arc flush to pcnnuit of pacjking out solidly 
to the insulating (yliiuku’ (s(‘e Fig. 15). The 
H.T. coils ar(^ sometimes wound in spiral 
form, in whicdi (uise the wire is wound on to a 
suital>le insulating (\vlind(U’ of approved thick- 
ness. 

Coils having a voltage of f5(HK)-l 1,000 volts 
may be wound in this fashion. T'he turns 
are wound on umku’ axial pressure with 
insulation lut.wcMui turns, and the top and 
bottom of the eoil is packcnl with a heavy 
insulating ring whicdi holds tbe turns in 
pkuie and j)rovi(h‘H nd('((ua.t.t‘ eret‘ping surface, 
Such a windiug is sliown in Fig. 10. 

The end windings of all transformers above 
3000 volts hav(‘ tludr (uid turns reinforced-- 
ie. the insulation Ixdween the end turns, for 


aiDproximately 1 to 6 per cent of the turns 
according to voltage, is increased in thickness 
— ^to stand lieavy voltage surges due to switch- 
ing, lightning, etc. 

In cross-over windings this insulation takes 
the form of string — one or more turns — 



between the turns of th© coil (see Fig. 13). 
In section and spiral windings this reinforce- 
ment takes the form of an increased thickness 
of insulation between turns, and heavier 
washers between sections, or a sleeving or 
taping of the end turns with cambric, paper, 
or empire tapes. This is shown in Fig, 16, 



Fro. in.- irigh-tvnHion Sijiml OoII. 

§ (9) I>iHULATioN.““"Tho type of insulation 
UHenl in tninsfornuu’ manufacturer variem with 
the type of transformer. For dry-tyj )0 
transformers, i.v. transformeu's cookal naturally 
or by air-blast, mieanitt' insidation can bo 
used for insulatiiig bot\ve(Mi coils and cores 
and hetw<H‘n primary and secuaulary coils. 
Micanite shechsean also bt^ ustsl in oil-insulated 
transformers when' it <'an be held delmitely 
under pressure, as in the ciase of washers 
Imtween ftctdlons. ^ITus makulal, liowevor, 
itt only used on small transformers, for while 
it is an exccdk.mt insulation, it is also a heat 
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insulator and tends to lag the coils and cause 
overheating. 

The usual insulating materials are sheets of 
fibrous material such as fullerboard and 
leatheroid, bond paper, bear paper, rope paper, 
treated and untreated. Treated paper in the 
form of micarta and bakelite cylinders and 
sheets are also used, also empire cloth and 
closeiy woven linen and silk tapes and treated 
timber. 

The insulation should have a high dielectric 
strength, and not deteriorate under the 
influence of heat or oil up to temperatures 
of 95° C. It should be homogeneous and 
have no acid tendency ; it should be hard 
and unshrinkable, but not brittle. 

(i.) Shell -type Insolation, — Fig, 17 shows 




Pig. 17. — Section of Shell-type Transformer 
Insulation. 


the section of a shell-type transformer and its 
insulation. The coils are wound, as already 


coils are then grouped together with the neces- 
sary insulating barriers, and the necessary oil 
ducts are provided for insulation and ventilat- 
ing purposes by arranging specially shaped 
packing strips on to the coils or upon the 
insulating washers or barriers. The inside and 
outside edges are insulated from the core by 
solid insulating barriers, and in the case of high- 
voltage transformers with oil ducts also. 

The necessary creepage surface is obtained 
between H.T. and L.T. coils by wrapping the 
group of coils, or by bracing them together in 
barriers of channel section interleaved with the 
insulating washers. 

The above refers to that portion of the coils 
inside the core and in line with it. The coil 
heads are insulated for creepage by washer ex- 
tensions inside and outside, and in the case of 
high.-voltage work, 50,000 volts or over, by 
special Vee pieces on the inside to economise 
space. 

The packing strips between coils, which 
form the oil ducts, should be so designed as to 
hold in place each wire of the coil so that if 
subjected to a shock, each wire is firmly held 
in position. Straight strips are not serviceable, 
and Fig, 18 shows several methods employed 
to attain the end desired. All the coils should 
be packed out solidly from the core, and hence 
all the coils should be packed on the inside to 
form a solid bed for the coil supports, and of 
such a strength as to resist shocks in that 
lateral direction. 

Shell-type transformers for air-blast cooling 
are rarely built for higher voltages than 11,000 
volts on account of the difficulty of insulating 
the coils from earth and from one another. 
The difficulty lies in the point of cost and 
efficiency, for higher voltages re(pure excessive 
creepage distances as well as the use of mica 
insulation, which in consequence of its heat- 




Fio. 18. — Several Methods of arranging Spacing Strips for VentiMion and holding Turns in place. 


described, with D.O.C. wire or bare wire insulating properties tends to cause exe(‘SHive 
sleeved with insulation between turns. The internal heating. The insulating is in general 
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similar to that already described, except that 
the coils are individually taped and varnish 
treated to form a smooth surface. A smooth 
coil surface reduces the air friction and assists 
cooling. 

(ii.) Core4ype Insulation, — Core-typo trans- 


tion. The low-pressure winding may be a 
spiral coil or a series of coils as described. 

Over the low-pressure winding is placed the 
main insulating barrier between the high- and 
low-pressure coils. This takes the form, 
usually, of a micarta tube, or series of tubes 




Fig. 19.— Section of (Jore-typci Iiwulatlon, tloils ami 
Ventilation. 

«, C’oncentriotypc winding. 
h, Haiulwicli-tyix^ wliulhig. 


Fig. 20,— Section of Core-fyne Insulation, dolls and 
Vc^itllatfon. 

(U Triple eoiH'ontrie. winding. 

A, Splrui-type winding. 


formers of the ooiuauit.rie, typ(% either (ureular 
or rectangular, ar<'. inHidated in a manner shown 
in Fi(j, 19. The low-pr(‘HHuro coils are placed 
adjacent to tlui core and an^ iuHulaicul from it 
hy iiiBuIating wasliers top and bottom, and by 
means of a tube of iiiHulatiug material, micarta, 
Icathcroid or fullerboard from tho limb. The 
coil and insulation is packed out from the cor« 
with treated timlxu,* to form a rigid construe- 


and oil (hudw, running tlu^ full length of tho 
C(»r 0 . Over ihis tube are placied tho high- 
pressure^ tioils, wiilji In^avy insulating washers 
top and bottom to insulate the coils from the 
yokes. The dimensions of the coils and 
cylinders are ho arranged as to allow an oil duct 
betwwn the low-pressure (u)ils and the (sylindor 
and freciuently h(d,we<m the cylinders and liigh- 
pressure coils, the latter ducts depending on 
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the depth of the high-pressure windings. The 
low-pressure coils in large transformers are 
subdivided into two or more groups, with 
vertical duets between each group, to assist 
ventilation. This method is shown in Mg. 20. 
Core-type transformers wound in spiral fashion 
are similarly insulated, except that there the 
high-pressure coils are wound direct on to 
heavy insulating cylinders. 

Sandwich -type windings, which are now used 
rarely, and only in the oases where primary and 
secondary coils are of a moderately high and 
similar voltage, are insulated from one another 
by barriers of insulation and oil ducts. They 
are insulated from the core by cylinders of 
insulation in a similar manner to the spiral 
and concentric type. A transformer having 
this type of winding is sometimes mounted with 
its limbs in a horizontal direction to assist in 
the ventilation of the coils by bringing the 
oil ducts partly into a vertical direction. This 
is wasteful of floor space, and the core limbs 
tend to vibrate due to beam suspension. 

(iii.) Circular Shell-type Insula- 
tion , — Circular shell -type trans- 
formers are wound and insulated 
in a similar fashion to the above, 
but the procedure is somewhat 
different. The centre limb of the 
magnetic core is assembled in a 
special mandrel and placed in a 
lathe. This core is then insulated 
and the low-pressure coil wound on 
it direct, generally in spiral form. 

The main insulating harrier is then 
placed over this coil and the neces- 
sary oil ducts provided by means 
of spacing strips. 

The high-pressure coils are then 
wound on this insulation or are 
assembled over this insulation if 
separate coils are used. Further 
insulation and oil ducts are then 
used and the final secondary coil wound over I 
these, and the whole is finished off with in- | 
sulation which becomes the harrier between it 
and the core, 

§ (10) Methods ot Cooling.— The various 
methods of cooling transformers have already 
boon briefly stated, but the following gives 
some further details : 

(i.) Dry Air-cooled Transformers.—ln this 
typo the iieat is dissipated by natural radiation, 
dependent on the exposed surfaces of the coils 
and core, and the ventilating ducts which 
permit of a free passage for air. This type of 
traiisformer cannot he economically built for 
sizes above 20 K.V.A. due to the fact that for 
increase of output the losses increase at a 
greater rate than the cooling surface. 

For example, if any transformer be taken 
and its linear dimension be doubled, then the 
sectional area of the cores is increased four 


times and hence the flux permissible and so 
the voltage. 

If the copper section has its linear dimen- 
sions doubled, its current-carrying capacity is 
increased four times and the copper losses 
sixteen times. Thus for four times the cooling 
surface there are sixteen times the losses, which 
necessitates artificial cooling if the original trans- 
former had a maximum temperature rating. 

(ii.) Oil-insulated Air-cooled Transformers.-— 
A transformer mounted in a tank of oil will 
transmit its heat to the oil and the hot oil will 
rise to the surface. 

If the tank has sufficient radiating surface, 
the oil becomes cooled and flows to the bottom 
of the tank and again rises. The oil acts as 
a medium and the tank surface radiates the 
heat. These transformer tanks may be con- 
structed with flutes of various depth, or fins 
may be welded on to the tank as in I ig. 2 1 . 
Other types of tank are of boiler iron with 
external cooling tubes as in Fig. 22. The 
tubes may also be internal. 



noc. 21.— Corrugated or Fluted FiG. 22.— Boiler Iron Tank with 
Transformer Tank. External Cooling Tubes. 

For large sizes up to 5000 K.V.A. , self- 
cooling tanks may be made, in which case 
radiators are attached to the tanks. The 
oil, flowing by natural circulation through 
these radiators, comes into contact with the 
radiating surfaces and is cooled. 

(iii.) Air -blast transformers are dry trans- 
formers cooled by means of a current of dry 
air forced through the ventilating ducts in the 
windings and core. 

The transformer, Fig. 23, is encased in a 
sheet -iron casing provided with dampers, 
by which the air can be regulated as to 
its direction of flow and quantity. The air 
is supplied by means of a fan which is con- 
nected through an air duct to the base of the 
transformer. 

(iv.) Oil - immersed air-blast transformers 
are mounted in fluted tanks in oil, and 
around the flutes is arranged a lagging 
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and the air is directed throngli the enclosed 
flutes. 

(v.) Water-cooled transformers are mounted 
in plain boiler plate tanks in oil, and have 
in the upper layers 
of the oil a metal 
cooling coil through 
which water is cir- 
culated. The cool- 
ing coil is usually 
made of copper, 
due to its strength 
and good conduct- 
ivity ; also they are 
less liable to cor- 
rosion than iron. 
These cooling coils 
must have suffi- 
cient radiating sur- 
face to give required 
oil temperatures 
with given quan- 
tities of water 
flowing. 

(vi.) Forced cooled 
transfer mers are 
mounted in oil in 
plain tanks {Fig. 24), and the oil is 

circulated through the tank and passed 

through a cooler, either of the surface con- 
denser pattern or through a copper coil 

immersed in water such as a river or 
reservoir. The temperature rise depends on 



Tig. 23.— Single-phase Air- 
blast Transformer. 



Tig. 24.— ■Plaiu Boihv Iron I’anks for O.l.F.C’, 
TransfoniUTH. 


tlio relative flow of oil and water through 
the cooler. 'I'ho oil in the cooler is main- 
tained at a j)reHHure ap|)roximately IK) lbs., 
so that h'alvage of water to oil is im- 
|)0S8ible, and U'aknge, if any, takc.s place 
from oil to water. This safeguards the 
transformer in tlie event of lealtage. The 
pressure is obtained by pumping the oil 
through the cooler, at the exit of which 
is a spring loaded valve. The oil is drawn 
from the top of the tank and pumped in at 


the base {Fig. 2.5 — diagram of oil circulation 
system). 



Oil Pump 



Pumps and tfotor 
in duplicats 

Fia. 25.— Diagram showing Oil Circulation for 
O.L F.O, Transformers. 

§ (11) O'DTWKE OF TraNSFOEMBE DeSIGN. 
-(i.) liatio of turns primary to secondary is 


0^.«Ap|3nlldl Volts Et 

OB.s No Load Ourtmt Tm 

00. s Wattlem or Magoettslno Current b* 

Component or Iron lou Current ly, 
Cos(l)’»No Load P.F. 



¥u\. 2 ( 1 .— Nodond diagmm- 

obtaimul from Fig. 26, a no-load transformer 
vector diagram. If we put 

Primary hack cU^ctroniotivc foroe, 
«*Sc(UMHlary i>uck clcctroniotivo foroe, 

Kj " Priimiry volts, 

M.JI Seeoiidnry voUh, 

Nj Primary turns, 

N 55 Secondary turns, 

Ij^j^s^Magneiising eurnuit, 

H -'dudiietion in lines pt'rHfp wn , 

A*«(’ore seelien in S(i. em., 

Oj^Frequeney» 

thtMi, asHuming a sine wave ^ 

K^«4‘44mBAMdO' «. 

The ba<ik ehHdromotlve forc(' is praetically (‘((ual 
to the imprt'ssc'd (dtadromotive fortso witli the 
sooondary optm cinuiit, and so 

‘ Be(C‘ KIetq.ro.mamu‘ti(i Theory,'* §(12); “Dymnno 
llectric Machinery,*’ § (4), 
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flux ill tlio cote will prodiico an elootromotive 

forno 

E2*444poBA'N210’'S 


From this it is clear that on open circuit the 

ratio of voltages is equal to 

thc^ ratio of turns. There is 
a slight difference between K.y.A. — 

Ki and due to the fact 
that energy is required to 
<‘.jccitc the magnetic core. 10-100 

The onon-oirouit current 100-200 

r . 1 1 . . . ^ 200-500 

can ho divided into two com- 500-2 000 

ponents, the magnetising 2,000-7o,000 

e.uiTcnt in quadrature with Ll 

Fj, aiul the watt component which provides 
the iron loss in phase with Ei- 

(ii.) Core . — To find the section of the 

magnetic core for any given transformer it is 
necessary to fix the flux density. For general 
designs, the flux density employed ranges 
about the figures in the following table : 


The current densities usually employed are in the 
neighbourhood of the following table : 

Amps./sa. in. 

Dry air cooled naturally . . 600- 8Q0 

Dry air-blast 1200-1500 

Oil immersed self-cooled . . 1400-1600 

Water cooled 1700-2000 

Force cooled 2000-2600 

The copper factors for various sizes and voltages 
are in the neighbourhood of the following table : 


K.V.A. 

Core Type. 

Shell Type. 

6000 V. 

20,000 y. 

6000 V. 

20,000 V. 

10-100 

0-2-0-31 

0-13-019 

0-3-0-r> 

0 -2-0-3 

100-200 

0-31-0-32 

0-19-0-26 

0-28-0-31 

0-16-0-18 

200-500 

0-32-0-36 

0-26-0-31 

0-31-0-.34 

0-18-0-2 

600-2,000 

0-36-0 -4 

0-31-0-36 

0-34-0-38 

0-2-0-24 

2,000-10,000 

0-4-0-48 

0-36-0-4 

0-38~0-4 

0-24-0-3 


Type of TmnH former, 

25^. 

so 'v. 

100 


llnw/aci.cui. 

Uu«« /sq.cm. 

Iltiea/iBci.oin. 

Dry air cooled 




naturally . 

12,000 

10,000 

6000 

I>ry air blast . 

14,000 

12,600 

8000 

Oil immersed . 

14,000 

12,600 

8000 

Water and force 




cooled . . 

16,000 

13,600 

8500 


As a guide in design, the following tabic of 
volts per turn for various types and voltages 
will serve as a check : 


K.V.A. at 50 

Single- 

Phase. 

Three- 

Phase. 

Slngle- 

I'hase. 

Three- 

Phase. 

1,000 

35 

20 

15 

10 

3,000 

60 

35 

35 

25 

10,000 

100 

60 

60 

60 

20,000 

140 

80 

86 

70 

30,000 


100 

. . 

86 


The voltage E^**444f\)BANilO~^. 

The current as a function of the frame is propor- 
tional to the current density employed, the winding 
upaee, the copper factor, and inversely as the number 
of turns. 

Ho that current 

I „ A X wind ing space x copp(?r factor 
' ^ Ko. of turns x 2 ' 

™ Ax winding space x K 

¥^xl 

1 w Primary current. 

A "( -virront denaity- 
K » Copper factor. 

W «* Winding space. 

Substituting for and 

K.V,A. -2'22r\>BAAWK10"ii 

f((r siiigb'- phase transformers of shell type. 

For three-phase transformers of core type 

K.V.A. -,h33fuBAAWK10'ih 

Here tlie opening is occupied by the winding sections 
of tw'o pliascs. 


(iii.) The Coils . — The copper section is fixed 
by the current density employed, and the wire 
for that section may be chosen. If the coiipar 
section is heavy, it is advisable to split it up 
into several sections in parallel. 

Having fixed the core section and opening, 
the coils must be designed to fit the opening, 
allowing for the required insulation between 
turns, between coils, between prinaary and 
secondary winding, and from both of these 
windings to earth. The insulation necessary 
depends on the type of winding and arrange- 
ment of coils as described under methods t>f 
winding and insulating. 

The figures of safety factor given in the 
tables will give a guide to the quantity of in- 
sulation and the creepage distances necessary. 

Voltage and Safety Factor between 
Adjacent Turns 


Normal 

Volts 

per 

Turn. 

B.D. Volts 
between 
Turns. 

OiMiratiiig 

Safety 

Factor. 

Testing 

Safety Factor for 
Over-potential Tcbi. 

V oltage^ax iHirnuU, 

6-10 

4,500 

900-450 

450-225 

10-25 

7,000 

700-280 

350-140 

25-60 

10,000 

400-166 

200-83 
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Voltage and Safety Factor between 
Coil-sections and Coils 


Normal 

Volta 

Between 

Seotions. 

B.D. Volta 
between 
Turua. 

Operating 

Saiety 

Factor. 

Testing 

Safety Factor for 
Over-potential Teat. 
Voitage=‘ix noniial. 

600 

20,000 

40 

20 

1,000 

36,000 

35 

17*5 

3,000 

45,000 

16 

7*6 

6,000 

66,000 

9*2 

4*6 

12,000 

70,000 

6*8 

2*9 


Voltage and Safety Factor between H.T. and 
L.T. Windings and between Windings and 
Frame 


Kilo 

Voltage. 

B.T). 

Volta. 

Operating 

Safety 

Factor. 

Teat 

Kilo Volta, 

Factory 

Safety 

Factor. 

2*2 

40 

18*2 

6*4 

7*4 

6*6 

(50 

9‘1 

14*2 

4‘26 

11*0 

80 

7*25 

23 

3*6 

22*0 i 

110 

5*0 

46 

2*46 

33*0 

140 

4*26 

67 

2*1 

66*0 

200 

3*66 

111 

1*8 


From the foregoing data a transformer 
design can be figured out, and from it the 
performance can he obtained. It is probable 
that several calculations will have to ho made 
to obtain satisfactory dimensions, weights, etc. 

§(12) Performance. —* To determine the 
peilormance we require to know the following ; 
Iron loss. 

Load loss. 

Resistance drop in volts. 

Reactance drop in volts. 
Impedance. 

Temperature rise. 

(i.) Iron Xoa'?.-™-Knowing the weight of iron 
and the specific loss of the iron used, as found 
by Epstein’s tests or otluu* suitahlo means, the 
total loss is available. I’he loss is the w’oight of 
active iron multiplied by t ln^ sptuulic loss per lb. 
at the re([uir(Ml induction ami fn^juency. This 
loss can be split up into hysteresis and eddy 
cmiTent loss, hut this division serves no useful 
purpose in tln^ d<\4ign stage. The proportion 
of losses is, lioweviu’, us(‘ful in (ktc'rmining the 
quality of iron wluni spe^ufying requirements 
for purchase. Beyond tlu^ lossi's (leiermined 
above, additions hav(‘ to made for con- 
structional reasons, siudi as for Initi joints and 
rnmdiincd joints in the cores, and also for 
clamiiing holts and )>liit(*s as w(‘ll as for errors 
in buililing. For butt -jointed cores with 
inacliituMl snrfaees, approxiniatcdy 7 ])er cent 
must he added to eonqxmsate for the losses in 
the maclumxl surfaciss and in tlic spreading of 
the, flux. A further o pia- c(mt niiist bo added 
to the loss for irregular building and flux 
spreading at the Joints of th(j laminations. 
The iron loss is affected only slightly by 


temperature and is usually neglected. The 
effect of increase in temperature is to slightly 
reduce the loss due to the rise in the electrical 
resistance of the iron with temperature, thus 
reducing by a small amount the eddy current 
loss in the iron. 

(ii.) Load Loss or Copper Loss . — The load 
loss or copper loss is due to the alternating 
current flowing through a coil having a definite 
resistance. In addition to the loss due to the 
resistance of the copper, there is the eddy 
current loss in the copper itself, which is 
dependent on the section and position of the 
copper and upon the leakage field or reactance 
flux which cuts the copper. In addition there 
are stray losses caused by the leakage field 
cutting other metallic sections of the trans- 
former, such as the core, castings, holts, etc. 
The load loss then consists of : 


(а) Resistance or C‘‘^E loss. 

(б) Eddy current loss in the copper. 

(c) Stray losses, 

{a) The C^R losses can be easily determined 
by knowing the resistance of the primary and 
secondary winding and the current flowing. 

OTt IoSB=:I/Ri + I/R 2. 

Primary ciirront. 

»• Socoiulary ciiirrent. 

Rj^s-.'= Primary ri'siHiaruie. 

11.2 ^secondary ri'MiHlance. 

The resistance loss is alTccted by tempera- 
ture, since the rcBistancte of copper increases 
with tmnperaturt^ at i,he rati^ of approximately 
0'4 per cent })(u‘ T* (I rise in temperature. 

The loHM (xin be (h'tc'rmiiu'id uIho from tlie 
copper weight, and tliis method is ilu; one usually 
adopted wluxi roughing out designs for tender 
purposes. 

CHi loss hot (KF a ^2*57 x cm. wt. x x 10*“« watts. 


I’he eu. wt. of a Hh<'ll-^yp(^ transformer is 
«»0*2215 X W X K mean turn, Ihs, 

The cu. wt. for a core-type ihrcxi-phaHc is 

» I X W X K X mean turn >; 0*3215, lbs. 

(6) The eddy e.urnmt loss in tho copj)or is 
due to th<^ resultant alternating magnetic 
fields set uj) by Uw primary and secondary 
currents flowing through tho windings. The 
magnitude of tins loss is de{)ondent (1) on the 
value of the leakages (iedd, which is itself 
dependent on tho arrangement of the coils ; 
(2) on the freejueney and on a factor which 
itself depends on tho frcHiucuicy ; and (3) on the 
weight of copper and tlu^ section of copper by 
a plana at right angle's to the leakage flux. 

We thus arrive at tho ocpiation 


boss cold at' 
15^ C. at 50 
cnforatlirf'c- 
phasa core- 
type trani- 
fomer 


_ 1 ‘08 X 0)2 >: Fs,2( Wp^i^ ^ 

2*2x K)»‘' ' ' 

approximately. 
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Fjj— iFiuax. ^ R 

i^exiAxv? 

2-Bixl ■ 

2rr'- 

Fj^=leakage flux lines per cm. 

Finax. ~ leaf'd max. 

Z= length of leakage path in inches. 

breadth of H.T. conductor at 90° to flux. 
^ 2 = breadth of L.T. conductor at 90° to flux, 
do = distance between H.T. and L.T, coils. 

These eddy current losses in a transformer of 
normal reactance, say 5 per cent, in which no con- 
ductors have a greater breadth at right angles to 
the leakage flux than 0’2, should not exceed 8 per 
cent of the C^R loss at 60 m. 

If the reactance be 20 per cent the eddy loss would 
be approximately 30 per cent of the C^R losses. 

The factor Z is constant for the same frequency, but 
varies with frequency approximately as per table. 


... 

Z. 

... 

Z. 

100 

0‘G6 

40 

1-2 

80 

075 

30 

1-6 

60 

0*9 

25 

2-6 

60 

I’O 

15 

4-0 


(c) Stray losses dependent on load are in- 
determinate, and have to be approximated 
from a consideration of type 
of core and position of coils 
relative to the metallic con- 
structional parts of the trans- 
formers. The value of these 
stray losses in a well-designed 
transformer is not more than 
about 2 per cent, but may 
reach alarming figures if in- 
correctly designed. A core- 
type transformer wound in 
sandwich fashion, having 20 
per cent reactance, will prob- 
ably have stray losses to the 
value of 50 per cent of the C^R 
loss in the core plates and 
punchings, due to the leakage 
flux cutting at right angles. 

Experience can only guide 
the designer in estimating these stray losses, 
which are really eddy current losses in metallic 
parts other than the copper. With reference 
to d and c, these losses decrease with tempera- 
ture, due to the fact that the resistance of 
copper and iron increases with temperature 
and thus reduces the eddy currents circulating 
in the sections of the material cut by the 
leakage flux. 

§ (13) Transformee Efficiency. — The 
efficiency of a transformer is computed from 
a knowledge of the total losses and the output. 


The total losses are the sum of the iron loss or 
no-load losses and the load losses, commonly 
known as the copper loss. The transformer 
is always rated at its output K.V.A., so that 
the input is the output plus the losses. 

. output X 100 , 

Efficiency = — . x per cent 

input ^ 

output X 100 , 

= — r—- XT! P®!" cent 

output + losses ^ 

(input ~ losses) -l- 100 , 

= ^ — i ; ^ per cent. 

input 

For transformers that are not continually 
working at full load, the maximum efficiency 
should be at the normal load, and to attain 
this the losses proportioned accordingly. If 
the transformer is continually in circuit with 
varying load, such as for lighting circuits or 
for power plant, running full load in the day 
and half load at night, an all-day efficiency is 
important. These conditions are not always 
known when the transformer is designed, and 
so the maximum efficiency is arranged about 
75 per cent load. 

To obtain the efficiency at any power 
factor other than unity the percentage 
losses must be taken as a percentage of the 
kilowatt output and not on the kilovolt- 
ampere output. 


The efficiencies are usually given at 16° C. ao that 
a comparison may be made. 

To give the true efficiencies at the different loads, 
the losses would have to bo corrected for tlic 
temperature of the transformer windings at those 
loads. As the temperature varic's at different 
loads, and in different atmospheric: teinperaturt's, 
unreliable figures would re.su It, so that a common 
temperature is usually used on which to liase 
efficiency figures. 

§ (14) Resistance. — The ohmic resistance 
of any transformer is easily obtained by a 


Example: Eppioienoy op 100 K.V.A. Transformer with No-load 
Loss OP 1*6 PER CENT AND LOAD LoSS OP I'O PER CENT 


Per 

cent 

Load. 

Per cent 
No-load 
Loss. 

Per cent 
Load 
Loss, 

Per cent 
Total Loss 
on Output. 

Per cent 
Total Loss 
on Intake. 

Efficiency. 



Power Factor = 1. 



100 

1-5 1 

10 

2-6 

2-44 i 

97-56 

75 

2-0 

0-75 

2-75 

2-675 

97-325 

60 

3 0 

0*5 

3-5 

3-38 

96-62 

25 

6 0 

0-25 

6 -25 

5-875 

94-125 



Power Factor ==-8. 



100 

1*875 

1-25 

3-125 

3-03 

96-97 

75 

2-5 

0-937 

3-437 

3-32 

96-68 

60 

3*75 

0-625 

4-325 

4-14 

95-86 

25 

7*5 

0-312 

7*812 

7-25 

92-75 
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consideration of the copper sections and length 
of wires used, and from the fact that the re- 
sistance between opposite faces of a cube of 
copper 1 in. in edge is 0-7881 microhms at 
60“ C. 

§ (15) Deop or Regulation at Unity 
Power Factor. — The resistance voltage drop 
of a transformer is not due to the ohmic re- 
sistance alone, but is dependent on the total 
losses due to the current flowing, Le. due to the 
(J^,R loss ■+ eddy current loss -p stray loss. The 
apparent resistance drop measured in volts is 
found by dividing the load loss or copper loss by 
the current, or simply, the per cent load loss of 
output —jjer cent regulation or resistance drop. 

§ (IG) Reactance Drop. — The reactance 
drop is the drop in volts on transformation due 
to the reactance or leakage flux of the trans- 
former windings. When current flows through 
the primary and secondary coils, a flux termed 
the load flux is set up inside and around eacdi 
coil. This load flux is approximately equal 
and opposite for primary and secondary 
windings ; therefore its value is zero in the 
magnetic core, but external to the core, due 
to the fact that the primary and secondary 
coils cannot both occupy the same position, 
there is a leakage or resultant flux which flows 
between and through them. Figs, 27 and 28 



show distributum of k^akagc^ flux, '.rids re- 
sultant- flu.K induces iti the primary and 
HC(*()ndary <'.oilH a voltage in (puulrature to the 
eurnmt which produce's it, and with a load at 
unity povvt'i* fatdor this induced flux is in 
([uadrat.ure with main voltage and current* 
This reactance voltage can be calculated from 


a knowledge of the coil dimensions, number of 
turns, and current flowing. 



rzLi 

CIZHJ. 

eZHJ. 

nzLi 

I Lt 

eZHX 

CZ.HJ. 

dZLL 



Fig. 28.-— l)iaj;niiu of Lcakaj^e Plux for Bhell-type 
Transformer. 


For concentric type of winding 
Per cent reactance volts 

10-2xIiN,xMT ( rfi+rfaNSxoo 4 
” ixBi I- 3 j 100 

approximately. 

For sandwich windings 
Per cent reactance volts 

8-2xIiNiXMT / 4 

” “j x Bi ^“0 I 3 j Tijo 

approximately. 

Due to the short length of leakage path, tho above 
formula has to be adjusted for Handwioh-typ© wind- 
ings for vidues e,xoeeding 5 per cent by taking the 
calculated percentage as 24 (measured percentage 2) 
derived from tests. 

For powt'r transfonuers of moden-n design tho 
reaetaneei voltagci attained is approximately as in 
the table given under tlie sc-etion dealing with 
mechanienl stress. 

F\g, 31 shows a vector diagram reiirescmting a 
transformer under load. Due to tlu- fact that the 
inagnetising cuirrcnt. resistanca* drop, and reaetaiu!© 
drop are small perciMitagt'S, it is iinposHiblc to drav/ 
a diagram to scale, so that l)y (‘xagg('rating or in- 
creasing the Hoaln of these items ilie tliagrain appeaiB 
distort'd. 

OA «« a.pj)licHl volte Bj. 

()( J — no-load eummt** Ij^j. 

OH^primary load eurreni-Ij. 

(IH wssecondary load current »* Ijj. 

OlWprimary n^sistanee drop^^'lh volts In phaso 
with primary eurr('nt. 

BtJ*«primary nvietanec* drop» Si volts in quad- 
rature with primary current. 

Ad*' primary induced volts 
(SI)'-®’ secondary indueed volts- C)Ut of 

j>has(' with Cj. 

DEjK’secoiitlury rc'sistanee drop-- Revolts in phase 
W'itli seeondary eurusit. 

Elf wH(Ha>u<hiry reaetaiu'e drop--Sjj volts in 
quadrature with socojulary eurrent. 

OB* w'HCcojKlary terminal volts Mg. 

^j®«primnry plutse* angle. 

secondary phase angle. 

OG««primary impedance! volte. 

FDi^secondary imi)cdanc<j volte. 
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§ (17) Regulation at any Power Factor. 
— ^Iri estimating the pressure drop or regulation 
of a transformer under load at any power 
factor, it is assumed that 
in Fig. 29 AO=AC' and 

H 

This is not strictly true, 
since AC' is the projection 
of I AC on OA, but due to 
the low values of OB and 
BC compared with AO the 
error is negligible. 

The error becomes notice- 
able if CB be greater than 5 
per cent, and for these higher 
values correction should be 
made. 

Primary voltage drop in 
volts 

OC'=OA-AC' 

=OB'-f-B'C' 

= OB cos -(- BC sin 0^ 
=Ri cos 01+Si sin 0i. 

I-IO. 29 .— Vector Dia- Si“^il«^rly secondary voltage 
gram for Single-phase drop 
Transformer. 

DP' «= Eg <^os 02 S2 sin 02- 
The total drop on the secondary side 

Primary drop x ratio of turns -H secondary drop 

«*(Ri cos 01 + Si sin 0i)~-f Ra cos 02+S2 sin (p^. 

Since 01=02 approximately, i.e. P.P. of primary 
and secondary winding equal 



Total drop = ^Ri^ + R2^ ^2 


In common terms 




N2 


+ (Si^^+S2)sm02. 


Total drop *= resistance drop x P.F. 

H- reactance drop \J I — P.F. 2, 
Per cent drop =per cent resistance drop x P.F. 

4- per cent reactance drop n^I — P.F.^ 

§ ( 18 ) Impedance Volts. — The primary impedance 
volts 

OC= ^resistance drop‘^*-f reactance drop^ 

The secondary impedance volts 

sJrJ+s^. 

Total impedance 

= \/Resistance drop^+ Reactance drop^. 
Regulation at any P.F. N. 

Therefore total voltage drop may be summarised as 
follows : 

At any P.F. N 

% drop = % resistance dropxN 

/% impedance'-^' _ % resistance^ ^ \/i~’p'F 2 
\f drop drop 


If the P.F. N==l, i.e. non-inductive load, . 

Per cent drop = Per cent resistance drop x 1 

= Regulation at unity P.F. 

If the P.F. lsr= 0 , i.e. pure inductive load, 

Per cent drop 

= \/lmpedance volts^ — Resistance drop^ x 1 
=Per cent reactance voltage 
= Regulation at 0 P.F. 

§ (19) Mechanical Strains and Stress. — 
The impedance volts determines the total 
value of the short-circuit current that would 
flow through the windings, if the secondary 
terminals were short-circuited and full voltage 
were applied to the primary terminals, pro- 
vided the supply voltage is maintained. A 
short-circuit current with normal applied 
voltage is an example of a fault in its worst 
form, but transformers are frequently called 
upon to stand such strains when in service. 
This short-circuit current is equal to the full- 
load current multiplied by the ratio of the 
impedance volts to full -line volts. If the 
impedance volts be 5 per cent of tlfe full -line 
volts, then the short-circuit current will be 
twenty times full -load current. This is the 
value of the current if the reactance is obtained 
by coil grouping. If it is obtained by magnetic 
shunts, it will exceed this value in consequence 
of the saturation of the shunts, and their 
becoming non-effective above this point. 
Thus transformer coils are subjected to heavy 
mechanical stresses when under short circuit. 
In concentric windings the maximum stresses 
are radial, accompanied, however, by some 
stress in an axial direction, due to the coil 
c'entres of the primary and secondary not being 



in line (see Fig. 30), In a sandwich -type wind- 
ing the maximum stresses are in an axial 
direction with a smaller stress component in 
a radial direction (see Fig. 31). 

The forces are due to the well-known fact 
that two adjacent conductors carrying current 
in the same direction attract one another, 
while two conductors carrying current in 
opposite directions repel each other. These 
forces are present under normal load conditions 
but are of small magnitude. They increase 
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with the square of the current, and so if the 
short-circuit current be 20 times full load then 
the forces will he 400 times those under normal 



Fig. $1. — Diagram showing direction of Short-circuit 
Meelianical Stresses on Shell-type Transformer 
Coils. 


working conditions. From a knowledge of 
the impedance volts, coil dimensions, and 
frequency these mechanical stresses can be 
determined. Considering the diagram, lig. 
33, the mechanical stress tending and acting 
along the line of centres to separate the coils 
is as follows: 


Under short-circuit conditions 


Mechanical stress Fumx. x Nj x I, 

10-1 

X yy/2 X MT X grammes. (1) 
f)oJ. 

Primary impedance volts 
*« Impressed volts at time of short circuit 

=E„ -444B„,a,. (.Jo M X Ni X MT X 10-“. 


Substituting in (1), 






T«Kob’>20 


grammes 


tons. 


This Btu'ss acts on tlu^ total (H)il surface in the 
dircx)tion of the coil centres. 

If tlie centrciH do not lie on a straight line parallel 
to the axis, tlum this str(»Hs has l)oth an axial and 
a radial component given n^spcx'.tively l)y Fj,,jix. ^os 6 
and Fmax. (K wlu'ro B is the angle between tlic line 
of coil centres and tho axis. 


The above is for a shell-type sandwich-type 
winding, but th(^ saitjo is t?*uo for a core-type 
concentric winding, except that tho maximum 
stresses ari^ now radial. 'PhoBe stresses are 
directly proportional to tho square of the 
short-circuit current and can only bo limited 


by a limitation of short-circuit current obtained 
by increasing the impedance drop of the 
transformers, or by the addition of external 
reactances in series. For reasonable safety in 
service, the impedance values given in table 
are recommended : 

Up to 500K.V.A. ' ' 

500 to lOOO „ 

1000 to 2000 „ 

2000 to 4000 „ 

4000 to 8000 „ 

The stresses are those obtained when the 
short-circuit current readies its final value. 
These stresses may be quadrupled, duo to the 
doubling of the current during the first cycle, 
depending on the point of the voltage wave 
at which the short circuit occurs. 

§ (20) Temperature Rise. — All trans- 
formers rise in temperature when switched on 
to a circuit, and when under load due to the 
loss of energy in the iron and copper, which is 
dissipated in the form of heat. The method 
of determining the temperature rise of a 
transformer from its losses and radiating sur- 
faces varies with different types of winding 
and methods of cooling. 

(i.) Air -cooled^ Dry Transformers . — For dry 
transformers, naturally cooled, the total free 
or exposed surfaces of core and coils are re- 
quired. Cooling constants for various parts 
of the windings are known from tests and are 
approximately as follows: 

Outside surfaces of coils : 10 watts per sq. metre 
per 1® C. rise. 

Internal surfaces of coils with free air ducts : 2*5 
watte per sq. metre per F ('. rise. 

Outside surfaces of core : 13 watts per sq. metro 
per I® G. rise. 

Inside surfaces of core with free air cbicts : 6 watts 
per sq. metre per F 0. rise. 

(ii.) Air-cooled Oil-immersed Transformers.-^ 
IVansformers immersed in oil and cooled by 
radiation from the surface of the tank have 
a temperature rise depending on the total 
surface and, if fluted, on the ratio of developed 
length to outside surface. This method gives 
the average temperature of the oil in the tank. 
The maximum temperature, that at the surface 
of the oil, is greater to an amount depending 
on the height of the tank. When calculating 
the temperature rise it must not he overlooked 
that the temperature varies at different 
heights as shown in Fig. 32. This is due to 
the hot oil rising in the centre of the tank 
flowing to the radiating surface and then down 
along the radiating surface to the bottom 
of the tank again. The ratio of the maximum 
to the average temperature is known and 
depends on the height of the tank, and the 
maximum tempemture of the oil is obtained 
by multiplying average temperature by this 
I ratio. The cooling constant, i.e. the watts 


5 

6 
8 

10 
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radiated per unit surface per 1° C. rise in 
temperature, varies with the depth of the flutes. 
For a plain tank it has the value 13 watts per 



Fig. 32.— Temperature Gradient of O.I.S.C. Tank, 

1 ° 0. rise in average temperature for each 
square metre of surface. The cooling constant 
varies from 13 watts for a plain tank to 2-85 
watts for a fluted tank with ratio of developed 
surface to plain surface of 7:1. The ratio of 
maximum temperature to average temperature 
varies from 1-8/1 to 1-5/1 with height of 
tank. 

(iii.) Air-blast ^transformers . — This type of 
transformer is mounted above a large air duct 
up which air is forced under pressure and circu- 
lated through, the coils and core. The pressure 
of air required varies from f inch of water for 
a 600 K.V.A. transformer to 1 J inch for 3000 
K.V.A. transformer, The quantity of air per 
kw. for 50° 0. rise should be in the neighbour- 
hood of 150 cub. ft. per minute. The coils 
are provided with numerous and ample ven- 
tilating ducts in a vertical direction. The 
temperature rise above that of the entering 
air can be computed from an assumed cool- 
ing coefficient of 30 watts per square metre 
of exposed coil surface per 1° C. rise in tem- 
perature, provided the full quantity of air 
per minute is provided. An air-blast trans- 
former starting cold cannot be run without air 
except for approximately one hour at half 
load. 

(i v. ) Water - cooled Tramformers. — Water - 
cooled trjinsformers are provided with a 
cooling coil usually of i)lain copper, suspended 
in the tank at the top of the oil Approxi- 
mately 0-21 gallons of water [ler minute per 
kw. loss for 15” (3. temperature rise in the* 
water is required. For a temperature rise of 
the oil of 1° (3. above the average water 
tern pern, tuu^, th(^ eu(‘i-gy dissifrated varies from 
(10 to 75 watts pet- sijuarr^ metre of surface. 
The knnperatiire ris(‘. in the water can be taken 
as ftroportional to the length of pipe, so that 
the average water t<3mperatur’(i will be half the 
final temperature rise of tlie water (see Fig. 33). 

The cooling coils are usually made of drawn 


copper tube, and of such a strength as to 
sustain a pressure of 120 Ihs. per square inch. 
It is essential that the cooling coil be sound, 



Tig. 33. — Temperature Diagram for Water-cooled 
Transformers. 

as any leakage of water into the transformer 
oil w'ould endanger the transformer and soon 
cause a break-down of its insulation. To 
increase the radiating surface of the cooling 
tube per foot run, cooling fins of copper are 
threaded over the tube and soldered in position 
about every | or f inch. These fins have an 
outside diameter approximately th ree times that 
of the tube. Lead pipes are frequently used 
if the cooling water has an acid tendoiuiy* 
These, however, are not so reliable a.s copper, 
as the core of the lead |)ipe cannot l)e guaran- 
teed uniform. Iron pipes are also used, but 
are unreliable due to rusting internally. The 
pipe cannot be satisfactorily galvanised in- 
side, and so it deteriorates, and its lengtli of 
life is short compared witli that of a cjopper 
.pipe. 

(v.j Forced - cooled 7Va.nsformers. — Trans- 
formers cooled by the forced circulation of oil 
through the windings, whicth is then cuxjIcmI 
in an external cooler, are known Jis foreed- 
cooled transformers. Ibu'o tlu' ((‘inperature 
rise depends on the quantity of watc'i* and oil 
flowing through the cooler aiul fh(^ surface 
of the cooler in contact witli tin- waltu’ and oil. 
It also depends on the relativi* sptM'd (if How 
of water to oil. The diagram (Fq/. 3-1*) shows 



Tig. 34.™ Tcmpcnitun; Diiigrjuu for FurtMid-ctMiIcd 
Traimt’orim'rH, 


the temperature relations of wiiit-r and oil in 
the cooler. Idio ttimp(‘raturc rise of the oil 
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above that of the entering water is the figure 
required for the temperature rise. A cooling 
constant of approximately 150 watts per 
square metre per 1° C. rise in temperature will 
give the temperature rise of oil above average 
water temperature. As the specific heat of 
water to oil is 3:1, the temperature drop 
of the oil entering and leaving the cooler 
can be obtained if the quantity flowing is 
known. 

§ (21) Obneral Remarks on Temperature 
Rise. — When measuring the temperature of 
any part of a transformer core or winding, 
mercury thermometers should not be used 
while the transformer is energised, or errors 
may possibly be made. This is due to the 
fact that alternating magnetic stray fields 
will cut the mercury in the thermo bulb and 
thus cause local heating, resulting in high and 
erroneous readings. Spirit thermos or thermo- 
couples should be used when actual tempera- 
ture of winding and core are required while 
energised, or the mercury thermometer should 
be so placed as to be in a neutral zone. 

(i.) Temperature of the Coils . — The tempera- 
ture in the oil does not always indicate the 
actual temperature rise of the transformer 
coils. Heat is passing from the coils to the oil, 
and they are therefore at the higher tempera- 
ture. This actual temperature can be obtained 
either by the increase of resistance method or 
by the insertion of thermocouples in contact 
with the windings, or by the increase in re- 
sistance of a special resistance coil placed 
adjacent to the coils at the supposed hottest 
point. The resistance is measured before 
and after the load run, and the increase of 
resistance gives a measure of temperature rise. 
Since approximately ()’4 per cent increase in 
resistance of copper coiTesponds to 1" 0, 
temperature rise, the temperature rise can bo 
obtained. This temperature obtained from 
the coil resistance gives the average teinj)era- 
ture of the coils, since the resistance is that of 
tlie whole winding. The hot resistance should 
be taken immediately the load is shut down, 
as for every minute lost the temperature falls. 
The rate at which the temperature falls de- 
pends on the niting of the copper and the 
ventilati( )n afforded. 

(ii. ) Atmospheno Ttunj)(uutiire 

rise must be corrcMited for working (sonditions 
if the test is talcen in an atmoHjiherie tempera- 
ture differing from that which will prevail on 
site. The atmospheric? tempcu'aturo during a 
test may be 20“ (t, wliile on sites it may bo 
40“ (J., HO that for the 20“ difference in 
teinperaf-ure a (?orr(?<?ting facitor must ho used 
to bring the tc'st tein[)er‘atur(' rise to an 
equivalent hunpe^rature rise? on site. A figure 
of O-IS per cemt for (wery V il difference 
in air tomptwaiure is an approximate figure 
which can he? used. Thus for 20“ (J. difference 


the test temperature rise must bo increased 
3’G per cent to give equivalent tcm[)(U'a-turo 
rise on site. Altitude also has n,n (dToct on 
temperature rise. Tests of tem})erat,ure rise) 
taken at sea-level should bt? coiTt?c?ied by 
increasing the temperature rise 21 per citmt 
on every 1000 feet to obtain the equivabuit 
temperature. The reverse of this (1 <h‘s not 
apply below sea-level, such as uiuhn’ground 
in mines, for there the atmoHph(?ri(! prt'ssurt' 
is artificial due to forced ventilation. Jf a. 
transformer is to have? a 40*’ (t rise at an 
altitude of 3000 f(M3t, its tem|)eratiire rise at 
sea-level should be 37“ (I 

§ (22) Transformer (> 114 . - The oil uh<‘( 1 for 

transformorB has to serve? tw'o puri)oHCH: 
first, it must l)e capable of absorhiiig and 
transmitting heat since it is used as a cooling 
medium, and, secondly, it must have a high 
insulating value or (U(?ie<‘iri(? strength. Th(?re 
are many other re([uirenK?nt.s tliat a triUiH- 
former oil has to comply with, such as high 
flash-point, viscosity, ett?., and it must not 
disintegrate at high tornperatures. A trans- 
former oil is a mineral oil obtained from crude 
oil by distillation at a certain temperature. 
The quality or suitability of the oil for trans- 
former use de|)endB on the temp(?rature of 
distillation. The general requirenKsntH of a 
transformer oil are as follows : 

(i.) IHeleciric *S^^r6w,f/ilA.“~Thc3 oil when free 
from moisture and dirt should have a high 
dielectnc strength. The break-down voltage 
between J-in. sphen^s, J-in. gap, should be 
about 25, ()()() volts for (Iry oil of reasonablo 
viscosity, fl'he pr(?Hcnc.e of small (juantities 
of moisture in huh pension in the oil has a 
serious clTc?(?t on its Urcak-down voltage. The 
presen(?e of -025 peu* cent of moisture will 
lower its dieleetiic? sircMigth 70 per t?ent 
approximalt‘ly. As a pretuuiUon against (‘x- 
eessive moistun* ean? should Ik? takfui in 
Btorag(?, The drum in which tht' oil is stored 
should he of hUh* 1 ami dry, ivnd (ill.c‘d with a 
screw bung and a Imul washer, drmtm 

should be stored undt‘r cover and not expt*sed 
to the elcmu^nts, also they should Ik? sttuKHl on 
their Hid<?s ami md. on end, I'he transformer 
oil should, lief»»r(* benng used, be f(»r 

dieleetrie. strength, and if this hUovvh n- low 
break-dowji voltag(% it shonld ht' dried and 
filtered. Mc?thodH of <lrying will Ik? found 
under the r(?marks rt^garding <‘r(‘C‘lion. 

(ii.) Flash ~ptdiiL--h\'nn) the point t?f view 
of safety it is {'swmtial that the (»il should 
have a tlash-pcjint ap|?na'iably higlu?r than the 
maximum tc?mp(‘ratun? that ii will attain in 
U80. 

As a transftamer may obtain a temperatun? 
of SKF (J., whk?h in the inaximunt temperature 
flxad by the B. M.H.C. ruk*H, a flash-point* of 
about 14rd* (I for tin? oil vafjonr and 180 '(1, 
for the oil itetdf eau be taken as a sab? vudue. 
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(iii.) Yucmity.- — ^Th© rat© of transmissioa of 
lu^at depeads on the viscosity of the oil, and 
the lower the viscosity the more rapid the 
eirciilation of the oil, and hence the greater 
amount of heat transmitted to the radiating 
surfaces in a given time. Unfortunately, 
the lower the viscosity the lower the flash- 
point, and as this is limited by reasons of 
safety, so also is the viscosity limited. An 
oil having a viscosity lower than 30 at 15° C. 
when measured with a Redwood viscometer, 
taking rape oil as 100, is not suitable as a 
transformer oil. 

(iv.) Sludging,-— Most oils when subjected 
to high temperatures in contact with air and 
metal begin to disintegrate and deposit hydro- 
carbons in the form of sludge. This sludge, 
if allowed to aooumulate, will choke up 
ventilating duets and insulate radiating sur- 
faces and further aggravate the trouble by 
causing still higher temperatures. A special 
treatment of the oil by exposing it to strong 
sunlight, or by a special treatment with acids, 
produces what are . generally known as non- 
sludging oils. This treated oil has a more 
stable chemical composition, and withstands 
heat better than untreated oils. The chief 
causes of sludging are : high temperature for 
long i)®dods, dust or dirt in suspension in 
the oil, and the contact of free air with the oil. 

Various schemes and devices are used to 
prevent sludging, such as limiting the quantity 
of oil in contact with the air by the use of 
expansion chambers as shown in Fig. 35, the 



Ela, 35.—- Transfornujr Tank with Expansloa 
Chamber. 

use of oil trai)s, or by using a float on the oil 
Hurfae-e. Bare copper aggravates sludging, so 
that all copper should bo tinned or taped. 

Itussian oils are loss liable to sludge than 
Atiuu’hian oils ; but they have the disadvantage 
of a lower flash-point duo to a lower viscosity. 

(v.) .4 "Transformer oils must be free 
from acid, or the metal and insulating material 
of th<‘. transformer will be liable to deteriorate 
and rims ivduoe considerably the life of the 
transformer. The acid content should not be 
more than 0-02 per cent 


(vi.) Evaporation . — The loss of weight of 
oil due to evaporation at 100° C. should he 
small and not exceed 0*2 per cent after live 
hoiirs. At the working temperature of the 
transformer the loss should be negligible. 

(vii.) Solidification. — The oil should he 
mobile at 0° F., for transformers are fre- 
quently mounted out of 'doors in exposed 
positions. 

§ (23) Transfoemer Tests. — The commer- 
cial tests to which a transformer is subjected 
are known as : 

1. Ratio of windings and tappings. 

2. Polarity of windings. 

3. Load or copper loss and impedance. 

4. Core loss and magnetising current. 

5. Cold resistance. 

6. Temperature test or load run. 

7. Insulation teats. 

(i.) Ratio.— The voltage ratio of a trans- 
former on open circuit is practically the same 
as the ratio of turns. Thus, if a known 
voltage be applied to the low-tension winding, 
the anticipated voltage can be calculated for 
the high-tension side an d can there he measured 
on a voltmeter, or, if the voltage be too high, 
by the use of a potential transformer of known 
turns. The above is known as the direct 
method. 

The factory or commercial method, which it 
quicker than the above and more flexible, is 
known as the ratiometer method. The ratio- 
meter {Fig. 36) consists of a single-phase trans- 
I former of known ratio, which is provided with 



Fig, 3C. — liatioinctor and Method of (^ormectlou. 

numerous tappings connected to dial swittshes, 
so that any prohablo ratio can bo ol)tained. 
The transformer windings of the ratiometer 
are adjusted to the expected ratio and are 
connected in parallel on the H.T. side and 
in opposition on the L.T., with a low- 
reading ammeter in circuit. If the ratio is 
correct, no current will flow through the 
ammeter. 

To ensure that the transformers are excited, 
the ratiometer ratio is altered by one turn 
and this will cause a current to floev. If the 
ratio is wrong a cuiTcnt will immediately flow, 
and this can ho reduced to a miniimnn by 
regulating the? ratiometer turns. Tlie ratio 
giving minimum current is the ratio of the 
winding. The same method is used for the 
checking of the ratio for the tappings, 
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(ii.) Polarity . — The test for polarity is 
essential in order to find the winding sense or 
voltage direction of the primary and secondary 
windings. This information is required in 
order to make correct connections for three- 
phase units and to ensure that banks of 
transformers will work in parallel with one 
another, provided other requirements such 
as ratio and per cent impedance volts are 
the same. The polarity of transformers in 
America is standardised in accoi'dance with 
the standard rules of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. On the Continent the V.E.D. 
rules are adopted. 

In England polarity varies with the different 
manufacturers, but efforts are being made to 
standardise and bring all manufacturers into 
line. The method of taking the test for 
polarity is simple and resolves itself into 
connecting the primary and secondary wind- 
ings in supposed series. 

An A.O. voltage is ai)plied across the 
H.T. winding, and the relation of the voltage 
across the two windings to that applied 
determines whether it is standard or non- 
standard. 

With three-phase transformers of the core- 
type construction, where the three magnetic 
circuits interlink, the polarity must bo taken 
over two phases in series and so with every 
pair, i.e. phase A and B in series, then B 
and C in series, and finally A and 0 in series, 
and all these must show the same winding 
sense. Polarity can also be determined by 
B.C. current. If a D.C. current of known 
direction be passed through the primary 
winding and a B.C. voltmeter he connected 
across the secondary, a sudden break in the 
D.C. current will induce a voltage in the 
secondary winding and by its polarity show the 
sense of winding. This method can also be 
applied to threQsqjhase core- type transfortners 
where tlie magnetic circuits arc intere.onnocted, 
but here care must bo taken that the I).(h 
current flows in the opposite direction in one 
phase to that in the other two. 

(iii.) Lomi or Copper Lofi^s and Impejlance.— 
The load or copper loss is that Iobr which occuirs 
in the transformer wind- 
ings and core, tine to the 
flow of full -load current 
through the windings, 
'^rhe voltage recpiired to 
force this full- load cur- 
rent through the wind- 
ingB is termed the im- 
pedance volts. This loss 
is measured in the 
following way : For 
si ngle-phase transf ormers 
the connections are as 
The low-pressure side is 
the H.T. side connected 


L --vVV\A/VVAAA/\AAAV\A^^ 



pia. Diagram < 
Ooi>i)er Ijohs (?omio( 
tiouB. 


shown in Fig. 37. 
short-circuited, and 


to an A.C. supply, having a suitable vari- 
able voltage and the required frequency. 
An ammeter, voltmeter, and wattmeter are 
connected as shown. The voltage is gradually 
increased until full-load current is indieated 
by the ammeter to he flowing. Die wattmeter 
reading at this current is tlie load or copper 
loss and the voltage V is the impedance volts, 
Since the secondary is short-circuited, the 
voltage is only required to overcome the 
resistance of the |)rimary and secondary 
coils, and provide for the leakage flux between 
them, i.e. the reactance voltage. These two 
voltages are cotnl)ined geometrically in the 
voltmeter reading as the ir!i|)edance volts. 
From these three nieasurements of loss, volts, 
and current the resistfinee drop and regulation 
of the transformer at unity poNver factor can 
be obtained. In addition tlie reactancse can be 
found, and hence the regulation at any otlxor 
power factor can be obtained. 


If the C!0|)p('!r loBB bo Wo) 
Load current Ij, 
Impedance volts Vq, 


* cos wliero 0 « 
load 


' tlie pliaae angle 


OA. s Load Current 
os. a/mp0{/nncfl Vottei I/, 

00. 3 ffeaotflnoe drop Volta !/,«/« € 
OD. * He^ktanae drop Volt$ 6 



then Wo/IiVo = 
between the 
current and the im- 
pedanoe voltn {Fig. 

38 ). 

The resiHtanco 
drop in volts 

COB 

The reactance 
d r o p i !i V 0 1 1 H 
sin H. 

The eepper loss 
of a tliree - i)haHt5 
transformer, cither irm. 38.—" Loud lu)fl8 Diagiuin. 
of the core or sludl 

tyjK', is uKHisurcd as above on ench phase, and the 
thna* rt'adings add(H:l togetlua* arithinetically. 

Ah th<‘ power fa('i<»r of all ih<*se watlni<‘l«*r readings 
aro low, a wnttmeUa* Huitablc* for low power faeior 
work shtaild be used or erroneous readiugH will 
r(*Huh. 

(iv.) Core Lorn cmtl MagncXmmg CnmnL-^ 
The core loss or iron loss is uKumunHl in a 
Hiniilar way to the 
copper loss for single- 
phase transfornuH’H, (5X- 
cevpt that the H.T. 
winding is left ojam- 
cirouitcdaml the nu^terH 
are inserted on the L.Ik 
side as in Fig. 39. 

1310 normal voltages 
is applied at the eorrc‘,et 
frequency and nuuiiugH 
of the amnuder and 
wattmeter arc*, taken. 

These inoasurcnmmtH of thci wattnuq,er and 
ammeter are the iron loss and thci no - load 
or magnetising currout r<*M])(‘etiv(Iy. From 

a 0 


I //.r. 

—I <vV 

<?) 






Flu. Dlngratn of 
Core toHsCcameeiioriB, 


VOL. II 
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these can be obtained the phase angle of 
the no-load current and the applied volts. 


For cos 0 


iron loss _ Wp 
X no-load current x ijj. 


The watt component of the no-load current wliich 
supplies the losses and is in phase with E is 

Wf 

I-^ = — = Im cos 0. 

•El 

The wattless component of the no-load current 
which energises the core and is in quadrature with 

Eji^ IS 

I/x = Im sio 0. See Fig, 40. 


% 


E, 


OA, = Applied Volts 

OB. s No Load Currant Im 

00. = Wattless or Magnetising Current l/j. 
OD, a Watt Component or Iron loss Current 
Cos <p^No Load P,F. 


three-phase no-load currents are not equal 
or at an equal phase angle with the applied 
voltage. If readings bo taken by the 3-watt- 



FlG. 42. — A/A TransfoniUir. (loixs Loss Measurcinont. 
3-wattiuotcr. Total Loss = Wi + Wg I- Wa, 




lix o 

Fia. 40. — Core Loss Diagram. 

The core loss of a three-phase transformer 
cannot be measured either for a shell or a core- 
type transformer by a measurement of each 
phase separately. 

The three phases of magnetic dux in the 
core are interlinked in the yokes and hence 
a three-phase measurement is necessary. In 
this case the loss 
may be measured 
either by the 3- 

wattmeter or 2- 
wattmeter method. 
Both of these 

methods give accu- 
rate results with 
unbalanced three- 
phase currents, as 
is the case with the 
no-load currents of 
a three-phase trans- 
former. Figs, 41, 
Fig. 41.— a/ a Transformer. 42 43 and 44 show^ 

Core Loss Measurement. ana ^ snow 

3-wattmetor. Total Loss methods ot connec- 
^Wi-l-Wa + Wg. tion for 3- and 2- 

wattmeter measure- 
ments for delta and star connection and for a 
transformer where the neutral point iS unavail- 
able. When the neutral point is unavailable, 
the neutral of the machine supplying the powder 
is used, or an artificial neutral formed by 
another transformer or by the three resistances 
or reactance coils. The single wattmeter 
method is not suitable for unbalanced loafis such 
as the core loss of a three-phase transformer. 
In consequence of the unbalanced magnetic 
circuit of a three-phase transformer the 



meter method on each phase, the no-load 
phase angle magnetisiag current, etc., can be 
plotted in vector form. 



Fig. 43. — A/A 'rmiwformc'r. ( V)ro Loss Measurement. 
2-wattmeiter. Total I a)SB — W 1 1 Wg, 


The no-load current is often termed the 
magnetising current, but, as shown above, 
the no-load current is the geometrical sum 



i^'ia. 44. 


of the magnetising cnirrent, and the current 
in phase with tlio voltage which sup|)lies the 
losses. 

(v.) Rmstance, The ohmic 

resistance of the primary and secondary 
windings should l)e very carefully measured 
at normal atmospheric temperature. The 
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Variable 

Realetanoe Reaatanae 


transformer should be allowed to stand until 
atmospheric temperature is assured, whether 
in oil or air. This is essential, since on 
this iigure and the ohmic resistance figure 
after a load run is based the temperature 
rise of the transformer by resistance, as already 
described above. The resistance is usually 
measured by passing I).C. current through 
the windings and noting the voltage droj). 
To ensure that the D.C. current has reached a 
maximum value, the other winding is short- 
circuited, i.e. while the H.T\ resistance is 
being measured, the L.T. is short-circuited 
and vice versa. The actual temperature of 
the winding should be taken by therinometor 
during the above test. 

(vi.) Temperature Test on Load Eim . — 
Transformers on completion are usually run 
on a load test to ensure that the temperature 
rise is within the re(|uired figure. If a test 
of the radiating capacity of the tank only is 
required, one transformer only is necessary. 
If the transformer temp(u‘a.ture rise is required 
by resistance measurements, genei’ally two 
transformers are necessary. The following 
briefly describes various methods employed : 

(a) Dead load with resistance or reactance or 
both as moans of loading. The transformer, 
if it bo a single-phase, 
is placed in its tank 
and filled with oil and 
connected up as per 
Fig. 4t5. The primary 
is supplied with power 
from an A.C, supply 
of correct frequency. 
The secondary is con- 
PiG. 45.~r)iuKram of nected to an adjustable 
poniK'ctionB for .Dead- resistance and react- 
ance. Idle values of 
resistance and reactance 
to allow full ■■ load cur- 
rent to flow can lie (;alculated, but usually 
an e-xcessivo value is used for safety and 
gradually reduced until full-load current flows. 
This method gives true readings, since the 
transformer is under exactly the same condi 
tions as it will be in service. It is possible to 
use tins metliod for small transformers, but 
for largo units it becomes impossible to 
al)8orb the enormous amount of K.\^A. and 
also to supply it in a testing department, 
Aliove 10 K.\^ A. this method is not recom- 
mended on account of tlie excessive (*')Ht and 
waste of energy, 

{b) The Mhort-e.ircuU Eguivalent ,/fwn.— If 
the temperature of fhe transformer is given 
as that of the oil, the test liecomes one of 
tank surfjice radiation. The low-pressure 
side of the transformer is Bhort-eireuited and 
A.d current at correct frequency iiassed 
through the high-pressure winding, until its 
value is sucli as to give an energy loss equal 



load Run. 

-■y Voltjigc (lirccMon. 
( Jurrent dircMd.ion. 


to the sum of tlie known load current loss 
plus the core loss. 

This means the windings arc overloaded 
to such an extent that the ovei'load losses 
equal the core loss. As the load current 
loss increases as the square of the current 
and decreases with temperature, the correct 
overload can l)e estimated from the known 
losses. While tins method gives the correct 
oil temperature and radiating capacity of the 
tank, it is not recommended, as it subjects 
the winding to intense*, internal heating and 
possible damage imless designed for such 
overloads, Vhirious diagrams are shown in 
Fig. 40 of the connections for various ty])ea 


111 5t 




Tia. 40.~-Various Short-cirendt Connections for 
Thn‘(*-i)haBc TransforincirB. 


of transformer conmiotion, showing the diroo- 
tion of (mrrent flow. 

(c) Full - load Back - to - back Tv.nvperalure 
Run. — Two transfornun's run hack to back, 
that is, connectcMl in siudi a, AVay as to be fully 
excited an<I allowcal full-load current to flow, 
is the standard nu'fbod (un])loy(^<l. The two 
transformers in Fig. 47 (singlo-pbaso for 


Suiifilu 



Curteni 


Fm. 47. ConncftionH for Full-loiul Ra(d<-to-ba(dc 
Run on two Singlc-phasci Transfornuirs. 

VoltaK<* direction. (lurrent dircf'tion. 

8im|)Iicity in <^x]>lauation) are connected with 
their windings, f)rimary and secondary, in 
parallel and (‘.x(dt(*d at tlu^ n'tjuircal voltage 
and fre<pmtuy. fuserted in the one parallel 
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connection, usually the low pressure, is an 
auxiliary transformer which, supplies the load 
current. From the direction of the arrows 
indicating the voltage, it will he noted that 
the voltages, primary and secondary, oppose 
one another and no current flows except 
the no-load current of the two circuits in 
parallel. 

The current from the auxiliary supply, in 
this case a transformer, circulates through 
the two windings and also induces a current 
in the secondary winding flowing round the 
parallel connection. In this way the core 
losses are supplied and the load current 
losses are supplied, and these comprise the 
total energy req^uired for the test, except 
the losses in the supply circuits, which are 
external to the transformers under test. 

In the case of extra H.T. transformers the 
voltage and current are supplied on the L.T. 
windings, as in Fig. 47, thus leaving the H.T. 
connection undisturbed, easy to insulate and 
protect. In this case the magnetic current 
flows in the same winding as that in which 
measurement of the load current is taken, 
and since the two sources of supply are 
dependent and of same frequency, an error 
in loading may occur due to the product 
of these two currents being shown on the 
meter. This can be overcome by inserting the 
ammeter in the H.T. circuit and isolating 
the same or earthing it, or by supplying the 
load current at a diflerent frequency. 

(d) Three-phase transformers can be run 
on load in a similar manner to the above, 
but in this case it is essential that full provision 
be made for all circulating currents to have 
a free return path. Fig. 48 shows two three- 
phase transformers connected back to back, 
and it should be noted that the connection of 
the neutral points is essential to provide a 
return path for the load current of one 
phase. 

One transformer L.T. winding has its phases 
in series and is connected in series with the 
other transformer similarly connected. The 
H.T. windings are connected in parallel. 
The H.T. windings may bo open delta con- 
nected, as in Fig. 48, and series, but in this 
case the neutral joining the parallel winding 
must carry three times full-phase load current. 
The windings may be permanently connected 
star or delta and connected as in Fig. 48, 
but the impedance of the three phases must 
be equal for equal distribution of load. 

A full-load temperature run can be made 
on a single three-phase transformer under 
certain conditions. The winding on the 
primary and secondary side must be connected 
in delta and tlie transformer must not have a 
high reactance voltage, 5 per cent being the 
maximum figure for correct results. If the 
reactance be higher, the leakage flux due to the 


current in the three phases being in the same 
phase and same direction causes a cdioking 
effect. This choking effect increases the load 
losses for the same current flow, and henc;e 
incorrect and high temperatures result (see 



Fig. 48. — ^Various Connections for 3 <^>-load Buns. 


Fig. 49). If the three-phase unit bo throe 
single-phase transformers, i.e. witli tliroe 
magnetic independent circuits, tliis method 
is quite correct and gives good results. 

Auto transformers may be tested in li 
similar manner to the above, and Fig. 50 sliows 


Voltaga Siipfity 


Voltage Supply 



Fig. 40. — Bl'iffram Fig. 50. — DiaKnuu of ( ‘onni*r- 
of Connections tioim for Huck“i()-i»ack Full" 

for A/A Full- load Hun an two A eon- 

load lUm. n(!ct(;d Auto 'rraimhirmem. 


two three-phase autos so connected, liiit. in 
this instance a three-phase anxiliary traiU'?- 
former for supplying inirrent is required. 
The above do not cover all tlu' 
methods that are available for carrying (uri 
full-load runs, but thty cover tlu^ Ix'st . known 
ones. The length of time n‘(|uired for a 
temperature run varies witli th(^ (»f trann^ 
former. In the case of a 500 K. V. A, t nnixff »nner 
it should reach a constant temperature ium* 
in ten to twelve hours. This pm-iod ran 
reduced by running on overUunl for tin* 
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fifst tlireo or four lioors, and then dropping 
to the normal load until a steady temperature 
is maintaiued. Fig, 51 shows typical tempera- 



Fia. 51. — ^rypidal Teniporature (’iiivos for 41)00 
K . V . iV . TranHl'ci'i ners. 


<). I.S.( \ .sclf-eojilc'd ; O.T.W.O. ■ nil- 

inuuer.S('(l \vntc‘r - ciooIihI ; 0:1. - oil- immerse* 1 

foreetl-cooled. Ratio of (‘oiyper loss to cor*' loss---2: 1. 

ture ciirves for normal load and overload of a 
4000 K. V.A. transformer. 

(e) Hot RaMiikincc MeitsurempMji.-—lnm\eAVi’ 
ately on tlie whut down of the full-load rim the 
ohmic rosiafcanecof the windings inuBt betaken. 
There should be very little loss of tinio between 
shut down and measurement, or the results 
will give too low a value duo to falling tem- 
perature. The time between shut down 
and measuronient should ho rocorded and, if 
noeosBary, eorrections made for temperature 
drop during this jieriod. 

(vii.) Insulation Tests. — All transformers 
should he subjected to a severe, insulation tost 
hetweem ])rimary and seeondaiy windings and 
hetween the windings and core. 'I'liis insula- 
tion test should bo made while the transformer 
is hot, i.e. at its normal working tiunperature. 
Tlie pu'ssiire applied is usually that Hpocified 
by tlu' H. E.H.C., which is lOdO volts |>1 uh twice 
normal voltages for one minute. The high- 
pressure winding.s an', all joined tog(?ither and 
conn(‘et,ed to th(‘ t('sling transforiner and the 
otliiu' polti <if th(^ tf'sting transforiner is con- 
nis-ted to (‘iirth. The low-pri'ssnre windings 
are conniMiled to the ctn’e rind earth- IMu'i test 
pr'C'.sHui’t^ is appliinl graiiually, that is, it is run 
up to th(' test value in graduated steps. After 
the ti^sl [ii'riod (d one rniinite, the pressure is 
gradually rc^luci'd to zero. 

The low-proKHure windings are tested in a 
similar rnaniKU’. Tire transformer windings 
are suhjei'ted to an ovew-potential test while 
hot, and the value of this ( )ver-|M)t('ntial test is 
nsurilly times uormal. This voltnge is applied 
at a higher friHitumey Hum normal so that the 
iiHluetion in the core is normal and the eiirront 
not execKsive. If the <)ver-|')otentiid teat is 2| 
timcjB, then for a hO-pmiod transformer the 
fr<‘(| ucn<\y must l)o apiiroxirnately 125 for the 
«ver-|)otential test. 

Fig. 52 sliows the pressure tests for various 
voltagi^H as Hpocified by the V.i). th, A.I.E.hX, 
and B.E.H.C, rules. 


If transforinens ar*e to lie subjected to test 
pressures beyond one minute’s duration, the 



R. I'l.S.O. - RritiHli Eiij^inooriTiK Staiidarhs C'nm- 
inllt<‘(^ : .\.I. E.K. “ Aiuorioin Institute of Electriml 
Kn}j;lm*(>r.H ; V.D.E. = <i( 0 ’inan HUiiulard Hiilew 11)14. 

prcasurei must bo reduced or the inaulatiou uflod 
in nmnufacturo must be increased beyond the 
figures given, because the break-down voltage 
of the insulation rnateiial falls with time due 
to heating, on account of dielectric hysteresis. 

Fig. 53 sliowfl the b reak -do wn voltage of 
sheet insulation material with time ; the char- 



FicJ. 5:1. I'lirvt'H HlmwhiK' n^liitionof Piuicturct 

Voltage wiili 'rime for Slwct Itisuliitiiig MatriTial. 

acteristht it shtiws is similar to tluit of other 
materials. 

§ (24) I/XIATION, KltF.dTION AND OriOlUTlON. 
—Transformers shouhl be earef uHy eNiunineil 
before putting into opin'iiiion, ami their loca- 
tion should he staiclital to ensure! that the local 
eotulitiouH do not endanga'r its natisfactory 
o|)eration or longevity. 

The satisfaeto ry location of a iransfonner is 
dependent on the method of cooling that has 
been a(lo[>te(L An oil-iiisiilatcd solf-coolod 
iransfortner shoiild be HilntUed in a well- 
veriitikt(‘<l chamber and in one fre(‘. from moist- 
ure or (Inst TTiere should be approximately 
two feet olesaranee hetwewn the transfonner 
tank and th(‘. sides of thci eluuabcr, and if there 
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be other transformers in the same chamber, a 
similar distance between them. The ventila- 
tion of the chamber should be at floor level 
and roof, and evenly distributed around the 
chamber. If the transformer is artificially 
cooled, the ventilation of the chamber is unim- 
portant, but the same should be free from 
moisture and dust. 

Transformers are shipped to site in line 
with any one of the following methods, 
depending on size, handling facilities on site, 
and destination : 

(a) Transformer and tank shipped separ- 
ately. 

(b) Transformer shipped in its tank. 

(c) Transformer shipped in its tank complete 
with oil. 

Where possible it is advisable to ship the 
transformer complete in its tank with oil. 
This method facilitates erection and often 
precludes the necessity for drying out the 
transformer on site. This method of ship- 
ment is only possible when the tank is of 
robust construction, and the handling facilities 
on site suitable. In the case of large trans- 
formers, where the tanks are when upright 
outside the railway loading gauge, separate 
shipment of transformer and tank has to be 
made. 

(i.) Drying . — Before putting a transformer 
into service it is necessary to ensure that the 
transformer and its oil are perfectly dry. The 
oil can be dried by several methods : 

{a) By heating it up by means of steam coils or 
resistance units until all the moisture is driven off. 
If resistance units be used, care must bo taken that 
the resistances have not too intense a heat or the oil 
will carbonise and disintegrate and deposit hydro- 
carbons or sludge. 

(&) By passing the oil through unslaked lime. 
This process is rather slow and necessitates the 
filtering of the oil after passing through the lime 
to extract all the suspended particles of lime. 


through a series of blotting-papers under pressure. 
The blotting-papers are suitably dried and they 
absorb the moisture. 


The oil may be said to be dry if its break, 
down voltage be 20,000 volts across J inch 
gap needle-points. 

The transformer may be dried by several 
methods : 

{a) It may be dried in the air by circulating through 
the primary and secondary windings an alternating 
current of such a value as to raise its temperature up 
to 86° C. Great care is necessary in this method, 
and the temperature and current kept well under 
control. The approximate time a,nd current required 
is given in table. : 


Z.V.A. of 
Transformer. 

Pull-load 

Current. 

Time 

approximately. 


per cent. 

days. 

20-fi0 

100 

2 

60-200 

60 

3 

200-600 

40 

4 

600-1000 

20 

6 

Above 1000 

16 

6 


(b) By immersion in dry oil and heating the 
transformer and oil up to 106° 0. by circulating 
current through the windings, or by inserting resist- 
ances in the oil and heating up the oil by passing 
current through the resistances. The approximate 
energy required and length of time is outlined in 
table : 


Oil. 

Energy. 

Time 

approximately. 

gallons. 

kilowatts. 

days. 

100 

5-5 


260 

14 

n 

600 

28 

2 

760 

42 

2 

1000 

66 

2i 

1260 

70 

2i 

1600 

84 

2| 


(o) By means of liot dry air. Pass ihrougli and 
around the traiiafornier windings and core hot dry 
air by means of a fan. 
'Fho temperature of the air 
should be approximately 
85° C. 

(d) By means of vacuum. 
Idle transformer is placed 
in a specual chamber, or if 
its own tank bo strong and 
has a suitably strong air- 
tight eovtn*, in its own tank. 

T he t r a n s f o r m r is 
heated iq) to about 86° ( ’. 
at normal atmospheric 
pressure’! and is then sub- 
jected to 26 to 28 inches 
of vaiunim for twelve to 
thirty-six hours, according 
to siztj and quantity of 
insulation. 

O'he period of time 
required to dry a transformer varies with 
its state of dryness, and this can only be 
roughly estimated by an intimate knowledge 



Fia. 54.-— Dehydrating Plant. 
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of its history. The insulation resistances 
of its windings to each other and to earth 
are no indication of the state of dryness. 
All transformers for 50()0-volt service and over 
require drying unless they have been shijiped in 
oil. The insulation resistance values taken at 
different stages of the heating and drying, and 
plotted against temperature and time, will give 
a valuable indication as to when the trans- 
former is dry. As the temperature rises the 
insulation resistance falls, as shown in Fig, 55. 
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Fig. 55. — Insulation Characteristic with Tcmporature. 


This fall in resistance will continue as the 
temperature rises. As the temperature be- 
comes steady, so will the insulation resistance, 
and it will remain at this value for a short or 
long period according to the quantity of 
moisture present. As the transformer be(;omes 
dry, the insulation resistance will rise but 
not l)y a very liigh figure, but as the 
temperature is reduced to normal working 
temperature, the value will rise in most 
cases to a high and safe value approaching 
a very large ligun^. 

(ii.) Hioitching un — Before ])utting trans- 
formers into service tlu^ leads and tappings 
should !h^ cliecked, and if the transforuner has 
to work in parallel wiih others, it should be 
phased out. Traiimformei's shordd l)e made 
alive for a few’ hours before throwing a.ny load 
on to th(' windings to ensure tliat ail air hxiks 
ai’(‘ r{‘leaHf‘d. 

If th(^ t.ransformer is shipptul in oil, it does 
not (UJHui’(^ the same being dry, for in transit 
moi.stur(‘. may have ent(U*(‘d tlie tank. Before 
putting Hiudi transformei’H into servit^e a 
sample of the oil should Ix^ drawn from the 
bottom of the tank and tested. On the r<^Hnlt 
of tins test tlie necessity of < Irving or otherwise 
(am Im> (l(H;id(*d. 

Switching transfornuu’s on and olT the mains 
may resnlt in h<‘n-vy (uirrcmt ruslu's or sudden 
higl»-voItag(‘ riH(‘H. ^I'he heavy (uirrcuit rush is 
fre(|uently noticed on Bvvit(^hing in and is a 
mngneliHing (‘urnmt d(‘|K‘ndent (m th<^ point 
of the voltage at whi(di switching takes plataq 
and is a maximum when tlie waive is passing 
through its zero valiaa Voltage rises of Idl to 
I'B times normal may l)o cxperitmood <jn 


switching in and out if at the instant of switch- 
ing the wave is jiassing through its zero value. 
These current rushes and voltage rises are not 
dangerous, and die down in two or three cycles. 
They can be reduced by inserting a resistance 
in series with the circuit through an auxiliary 
contact on the main switch. Switching in 
slowly will, in general, reduce these voltage 
rises and current rushes. 

Transformers should be regularly inspected 
every six to twelve months accorcling to size, 
voltage, and severity of service. Any auxiliaries 
such as coolers, pumps, motors, etc., sliould 
also be sulqeetcd to })(?riodic inspection. The 
prinei|)al ])oints to l)e wa,t(ilied for in such 
inspection are Bhrinkage of windings, sbicken- 
ing of core clamping bolts, moisture and sludge 
in oil, deterioration of insulation due to 
heating, freedom of oil or air ducts from dirt 
or dust. In medium and large transformers 
the oil should be liltorod about every twelve 
months. 

§ (25) PARAi.i.ifiL ()rii!EATi()N.~-~Tran8f()rmera 
which are required to run in parallel with one 
another must share the load evenly, i.e. in 
proportion to their rated capacity, the usual 
limit of variation from a true proportion being 
10 per cent. 

For accurate paralloling the transformers 
should liave exactly the same ratio of trans- 
formation, the same per cent impedance volt- 
agi3, the same |)olarity or winding sense, and 
the same i)hasG rotation (phase rotation applies 
only to polyphase transformers). 

Before connecting any two polyphase trans- 
formers in parallel it is necessary to (uisure 
that the phases rotation is e.orrcct, and this can 
only he done by phasing out. The ic^rm 
“ phasing out ” is applic'd to tlui proccxlure 
adopted for determining the correct junction 
of the tm’minals of two or ntore trans- 
form (U’S. 

With Hingle-j)haHO transformers t,hc phasing 


out is a simple operation, 
transforrmu’s X 

OV 

r, 5() shows two 

ami Y. ’rrans- 1 



former X is con- 







nected across the 

[T 

. — 

-1 

C 

7 

71 

Inisbars on botli x 

A 





h 

I k 1* i m A, r XT n. rl 

0 

_ 

D 

L 


d 


s(3condary aide. | | 

Transformer Y is /.| ' ! 

conmxd-ed^ on t-lu^ i>a,rnlU‘llng .Singlo- 

primary Hide only pluwcrirranHlofaum 
in a similar man- *** 

ntw to X. OiK^ poh^ of tlie setjondary side 
only is connecUxl to the secondary busbar. 
If polarity is eerrcHit, th,(3 voltage Ixd-wetui 
the open end of Y and the remaining bar 
iH zero, and jiermam^nt connection can be 
made. 

If the voltag(^ is t.vvice the line volts, thiui the 
polarity is reversed and the iw'o secondary 
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leads of Y must be interchanged on the bars. 
The phasing out of three-phase or polyphase 
transformers is similar to that described above 
for single phase, but it is necessarily more 
complex, and has to be extended to cover the 
diversity of possible connections. Fig. 57 
shows the various, connections which will 
parallel together, and those which will not due 
to the secondary windings being 30° out of 
phase. 

For instance, a delta/delta will parallel with 
a star/star, but not with a delta/star connec- 


order to fix some definite relation between 
the two secondary voltages of X and Y, the 
neutrals must be connected together if possible, 
or one phase of the transformer Y must be 
connected to the bus bars. Onl}'' one of these 
alternative connections must be made, or 
disaster might result. 

In this instance connect I)' to the same bar 
as D, and measure the voltage between. EE' 
and FF'. If these two readings give zero 
reading, the transformers are correctly phased 
and may be connected to the line. (In making 
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Fig. 57. 

a, Various transformer connections that will parallel. 

b, Various transformer connections that will not parallel. 


tion, and similarly a delta/star will parallel 
with a; star/delta but not with a delta/delta 
or a star/star connection. Phasing out of 
a polyphase transformer is carried out as 
follows. 

Fig. 58 shows two three-phase transformers 
X and Y. Connect transformer X across the 
bars on the primary 
and secondary side 
and connect in a 
similar manner the 
primary of trans- 
former Y. If the 
two transformers 
are unearthed on 
the secondary side, 
the secondary 
winding voltage 
mil have no definite relation to the volt- 
age of transformer X, and is said to be 
floating above or below earth potential. In 


these measurements, ensure that the volt meter 
leads are without a break, and fo ])r()ve this 
measure voltage across El^’’' and whidi 
should he the line volf.s.) If readings are 
obtained across EE' and FF' then polarity or 
phase rotation is incorrect and n^eonruad-ion 
must be made. 

With the above method of fixing the voltages 
relation between the two transfornuu’s^ EE' 
and FF' may read 1-73 times lino voltage and 
E'F and EF' twice line voltage w'luui th(? 
polarity is reversed and the {duise rota, tion is 
incorrect. To bring this transfornuu' irdo lin<% 
the windings must l)e e.onnected in reverse 
polarity and phasing out again deiermiiH'd 
until EE'=0, FF'=-(), EF' = lino volts, and 
FE' = line volts. 

This phasing out may l)e a lengthy operation if 
not done systemati(ially, for there arci tliirty-six 
possible connections of tlio two transformers which 
can be made. 


rlo't 1a] tIFW 

X Y 

u • 

L ' 

Eig. 58. — Paralleling Three- 
phase Transformers. 
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Fig. 59 will assist iu judging which leads need 
clianging should difficulties arise. 


a 


b 


G 


d 


e 


f 


Fia. 59. — Phasing-out Diagrain with Line Leads 
comuMsted. 

If the relative voltages of the secondary windings 
are fixed by joining the neutral points of the two 
transformers togctlier, as in Fig. 60, then twelve 
pos8il)le (‘onnoctions can be made*. In tins instance 
tins voltage measiirementa Eby, 1)1)', FF' should 
be token and zero reading obtained, and as a 
clieok El)', EF', E'D', K'F', FT)', F'J) should bo 
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Flu. 6U. '—Phasing-out Diagraiu with Star Points 
c(jnnceted. 
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tak(^n and line voltage obtaiiu'd. This n^sult shows 
eorreet polarity and phast* rotation, and eonneetion 
can l»e rnad(\ 

If in(H>rre(d.ly {diased 

EE' may b(‘ 0'578 lim; volts. 

FF' *„ (b57H 

EF' „ M5 

EE' „ 0-578 

ED' „ ()-r>78 

ED' „ Mf) „ 

This cHUTt-sponds to ineorr(‘et polarity arui correct 
pIuiHo rotation, and from Fig. 61) is shown to he in 
liiK' with Fig. 60, ‘Ah. A study of these possible eon- 
nt'cttoMH will assist in (tl)taining corrtaT eonnectiona. 

1'hu‘tlu'r points to !)(' taken into consideration when 
j)aralh‘Iing trnnr-fornn'rs ; 

(f/) 'I'hut the eahles on either side of the main 


junction are approximately of the same length. 
When two or more transformers are to be paralleled, 
whose respective impedances are slightly different, 
the loading of the two transformers may be made 
proportional by a judicious selection of the main 
junction. 

(&) Transformers should be paralleled at or near 
the same temperature. 

(c) The power factor of the load has no effect on 
the parallel operation of any two transformers. 

§ (26) Modern Transformers. — Modern 
transformers are manufactured on the lines 
already described under the various p)revious 
headings, such as core construotion and coil 
winding, etc. The exacting modern conditions 
consequent on tlic ever - increasing pow er 
helund the supply systems necessitate special 
requirements. Modern transformers are sub- 
ject to severe service conditions on account 
of the above, and have to withstand severe 
mechanical strains. On this account the 
transformer windings must he held rigidly 
together, so that no movement of the coils is 
possible under the exacting conditions of short 
circuit. With this in view, the coils are 
packed out rigidly from the core and from one 
another and are held between clamps. Tliese 
clamps are usually provided with adjusting 
screws to take xip slirinkage, should the same 
occur. The high-pressure windings of core- 
type transformers are subject to shrinkage, due 
to the quantity of fibrous insulation used, 
'.rhis shrinkage is taken up automatically in 
many designs by moons f>f springs, andi in some, 
to prevent recoil of the spring, dash-pots are 
provided which enclose the spring (FHg. 61). 
Shell -tyi)e transformer windings are not so 
subject to shrinkage, hut the coils are rigidly 
held in a hoiizcmtal and vortical direcstion by 
coil sui^ports (Fig. 62). Modern transformers 
are usually x>tovided with tappings to permit 
of adjusting tlie voltage ratio, and these 
tappings are jffacjed at or near the centre of 
the windings. 'This |)oHition is taken to 
relieve the end turns of any break in their 
reinforeed insulation and to maintain the 
magnetic balance of the (soils as far as possible, 
•^rhe transformers are usually mounted in 
strong boiler-plate tanks and so arranged 
in the tanka by means of stays and sup- 
j)ort8 that movement is not possible during 
Hlvi|)ment. 

Fig*^. 61 and 62 show tyi)ic!al tmxhmi core- 
and slK'll-typc! transformer's lilted with adjust- 
able coil snf>portH, cite.. Modnuh tranaformera 
are used for other servie.eH Ix'yond that of 
stopping up or stepi>ing down on j)owor siqqffy 
mains. Transformer’s for feeding rotary con- 
ve^rters have spceualitic's that standard jx)wor 
transformers do not rcepiire. It is nccfOSHary 
in most cases that the low-j)roasuro windings 
supply a six-phase voltage in douhlo star or 
double dedta connection wlicn the windings are 
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f)|.— Modern Three-phase Core-type Trans- 
automatic adjustable coil supports. 
900 KY.A., 40 period, 11,000 A/2750 A volts. 




Fia. 02.— Modern Bingle-pliase Shell-type Trani 
former with adjustable coil supports. 44C 
K.y.A., 25 period, 20,000/2200 volts. 


arranged as in (>3. These transformers 
also have to have in many instances a high 
reactance for purposes of voltage rogulation on 
the rotary. This reactance may be obtained 



Tig. 63. — Three- and Two-iihase Tninsfonner Con- 
nections for f>l)t4iiiiing Six-phase Huitply for 
notary Converters. 

hy suitably grouping the coils or l:)y means of 
magnetic shunts situated between primary and 
secondary windings. The reactance charae- 
teristie must, in each case, bo a straight lime np 



Fio. 64.— Modern Hiirh Keaftiuu'e Tliree-pliase 
Irtuisforincr, partly aHscnnhlcd, sliowlriir Mag- 
netic Shunts. » » 


to the maximum load permisHibh^ to^uisuro, no 
distortion of the wixye form, which might (iiuse 
commutation troubles on the rotary • i%. 04, 
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rotary transformer showing shunts. This 
requirement is inherent in sandwich-wound 

transformers 
having no mag- 
netic shunts, 
and is obtainable 
in transformers 
using magnetic 
shunts if the 
flux density in 
the magnetic 
shunts is kept 
within the satu- 
ration point. 
Transformers 
are also used 
for supplying 
electric fur- 
naces, and in 
this instance the 
chief reqxiire- 
ments over and 
above that of a 
standard trans- 
former are 
high reactance 
values, rigid 
construction of 
coil, and lead 
supports, as in 
Fig, 05. 

§ (27) Teansb’ormer Connections. — There 
are various methods of connecting the windings 
of transformers for three-phase supply. The 
suitability of any one connection is dependent 
on the |)osition of the supply system and 
features arising from apcndal service (condi- 
tions. For instance, ate])-up transfornuirs are 
usually connected star/delta, and step-down 
transformers delta/star. If tliroo single-phase 
tranaformorB are used, they are fracjuontly 
connected delta/dcdta, so that if one fails two 
may bo used in v-oonnections and so maintain 
a supply at 57*8 |)er cent of normal rating. 
This often obviates the necessity for a spire 
phase. Three- 
phase core -type 
t r a n s f o r m o r s 
cannot be so con - 
nected, duo to 
the interlinkago 
of the magnetic 
(urcuits, but 
thr(Hv|)liasG shell 
typ(^ may bo so 
connected if 
it be wound 
delta/delta and 
one-pha.se fails, 
tile faulty jihase 
running. If 


Pm. C5. — ^Modern Furnace Trans- 
former. 1250 K.V.A., 50 period, 
0600/05, 75, 85 volts. 
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regulation will be poor and a heavy voltage 
drop ensue if out-of-balance load bo taken. 
Instead of a delta/star connection, a star/inter- 
connected star can be used for unbalanced 
loading should the 
neutral point bo I 
required on the 
primary side. 

Transformers can 
lie arranged to 
transform from 
two -phase to 
three-phase or vice 
versa by using tlu^ 

Scott connection. 

Two distinct trans- 
formers are re- 
quired, one wound 
for full three- 
phase line voltage 
with a mid-point 
tapping, the other 
being wound for 
86*6 per cent of 
the line voltage 
and connected to 
the 

the 100 per cent 
transformer. Fig. 

()(1 shows a Scott-cormooted group and poaitioii 
of neutral point. 

Transformer windings cmn also be arranged 
for transformation from two-phase^ to six-phase 
rotary converters, (^ih transhn'mer Iming 
supplied with two 100 |K‘r mait. and HO-0 per 
cent windings reH|)C(’.tiv(‘Iy and eonntH*U‘d to 
the rotary in inverse polarity, as pt'i* Fig. 03. 
Transformers arc also used for boosting pur- 
poses. This type of transfornn'r is umnl in 
series with the supply mains to boost or buck 
the voltage as required. It is tdiiidly used in 
the mains intoreonrus-.ting two supply stations 
which have independcajt c'.ont.rol to adjust the 
load passing from om^ station to antdher 
Regulating translormcu’s ar<^ fnapuaitly used 



mid-oninf*. of fho. 66. — Two Transformers 
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l)eing ahort-ciire.uited while 
loading to the neutral point 
is required, and that loa-ding he unbalamsad, 
tlio connections sliould l)e dedta/star, or the 


to f<H«l the hooHt(‘r in order t<» obtain finer 
adjustment of voltage, Fq/, (17 hIiowh tlu» 
various UH(*s of boostc^r and rt'gulatinf-’ tranH- 
formem 
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§ (28) Tba^tsformer Peogeess. — Erans- 
formers earn be manufactured up to rery large 
sizes and for Tery high voltages. Testing 
transformers Lave Leen manufactured up to 

750.000 volts, and biglier voltages are contem- 
plated. The maximum size of a transformer 
group in use in England is approximately 

24.000 K.V.A., 25 periods, or an eq[ui valent of 

40.000 K.V.A., 50 periods, and has a group 
weight of 66 tons. The maximum size of 
transformer yet manufactured is one of 60,000 
K.Y.A., 110,000 volts to 25,000 volts, manu- 
factured on the Continent. Its weight is 116 
tons complete. 

There is no limit to the size of transformer 
which can he manufactured, but its progress in 
this respect is dependent on the size of gener- 
ator to which it is connected. Transformers of 
such large sizes, i.e. over 40,000 K.V.A., 50 
periods, have to he shipped dismantled and 
erected on site, due to railway loading and 
handling conditions. j, x,. r. 
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Transition Losses : losses in telephone lines 
at the junctions of circuits. See “ Tele- 
phony,” § (56). 

Transmission Equivalent ot Telephone 
CiEOUiT : the length of a certain “ stand- 
ard cable,” eq[uivalent in transmission 
loss to one mile of the circuit under 
consideration. See “ Telephony,” § (22). 
Of Typical Telephone Circuits. See ibid. 
§(23). 

IhiANSMissioN Losses in Telephone Circuits. 
See “ Telephony,” § (38). 

Transmission of Alternatino Current, 
as applied to telephony. See “ Telephony,” 
§ ( 22 ). 

Transmitter, Telephone: Carhon Button 
type. A type of transmitter depending 
on tlie m icro phonic action of granules 
of carbon. See “ Telephony,” § (14). 
Consideration of, as an A.C, generator. See 
iind. § (Hi). 


Transmitting Valves ; thermionic valves 
used for generating high-frequency current 
for radio-telegraphy. See “ Thermionic 
Valves,” § (5). 

Teiode Vacuitm Tube Generator, use of, as 
source of audio -frequency current for bridge 
measurements, etc. See Inductance, The 
Measurement of,” § (21). 

Teowbribge and Duane, experiments of, 
on the measurement of wave-length and 
frequency for stationary waves on wires. 
See “ Radio - frequency Measurements,” 
§ (3). 

Tube of Force. A tube the surface of 
which is composed of lines of force. Let 
Sp Sg be two sections of such a tube 
normal to the lines of force, Rj, Bg the 
resultant forces at any points of ^S. 2 , 
and SSj, elements of surface about those 
points. 

Then, if the field is due to forces folkiw- 
ing the inverse square law and there is no 
attracting material within the tube between 
and Sg, 

/Rl5Si=/Rg5Sg, 

or fRdS is constant over all normal sections 
of the tube. 

See “Units of Electrical Measurement,” 
§ (14). 

Tube op Induction. A tube of which the 
surface is composed of lines of induction. 
If B be the induction through <)S, an element 
of a normal section of siudi a tube, tlien 
f388 is constant over all such sections 
^o long as there is no attracting material 
within the portion of the tube (’sonside-red. 
See “ Units of .Electri<!al Measurernont,” 
§ ( 14 ). 

Tuned Telephone : a tdophone wdioso 
natural frequency can vari(>d bo as 
to give the maximum sensitivity for a 
range of frequencies. 

Use of, as detector in bridge nieasuremonts. 
See “Inductance, The Mofisunuiu'Jit of,” 
§ (32). 

Tungsten Wire, MANirFACiTuuE o:f, See 
“ Incandescence Lamps,” § (3). 

Tuning-fork, maintained by triocle, 8ee 
“Inductance, The Mx^asureriKUit of,” § (22). 

Tuning-fork iNTERRirpTioR : {wi (dc^el ih*ally 
maintained tuning-fork used as ii source 
of alternating or interi'iipted <'.uiTciit for 
bridge measuremeutH. Sec “ liidindaiuie, 
The Measurement of,” § (13). 
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Ultra- OLBT Light, effect oa a negatively 
charged body. See Pliotoelectricity,” § (1). 
Ui^rDiRHOTioNAL Systems : in wireless tele- 
graphy, direction-finders 'which indicate 
sense as well as angle. See “ Wireless Tele- 
graphy Transmitting and Receiving Appar- 
atus,” § (11). 

UisriEiLAR Maghetometeb : an instrument 
for the determination of the declination D 
and the horizontal force H of the earth’s 
magnetic field. See “ Magnetism, Terres- 
trial, O bservational Blethods.” 

UNTXS OF ELECTRICAL MEASURE- 
MENT 

I. Absolute Units 

§(1) Fundamental Principles. — The Abso- 
lute System of Units on which all electrical 
measurements are based was originally sug- 
gested by Professor Wm. Weber ^ of Gottingen, 
in connection with the magnetic measurements 
of Gauss, and brought into general use by the 
labours of Sir Wm. Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
and the British Association Committee on 
Practical Standards for Electrical Measure- 
ments established through his advocacy in 
1B61. 

Apfiendix: C in the Second Report ^ of this 
Gominitteo. presented at Newcastle in 1863, 
“ On the Elementary Relations between Elec- 
tricud Measurements,” gives a full account of 
the dewolopment of the system. 

An absolute system is one which connects 
all (piautiti<^s with a limited number of funda- 
nuuital units, in terms of whicdi they can bo 
I'Kpnu-isod, and wdiich have been selected in a 
inannor suited to form a consistent whole and 
to bring out clearly the inter-relations of the 
various ((uanlities. 

In nuicduuiieal Kcdenoo it is found that the 
tjuantutieH with whieh wo have to deal can be 
oxpri'Hsod in ttmuH of the thr’ec^ fundamental 
units of Length, Mass, aiul Timo.^ To define 
oloctrieal and magiudic quantities completely 
wo have to introduce in addition properties 
of tlus nuMlium in which the electrical or mag- 
luvlie action is taking place ; those properties 
turn out to be very intimately connected with 

* W. Wedwr, Elektrodun. Mimbestirnmungen. Till, 
ii. 

“ S(*(i liritinh Auftacvttion Reporta on EUclriml 
A Hecml of the U istorp of Absolute 
I'fiitti fuid of Lord Ke/rin's 'imrk in ronnection with 
tIit'Hr. Ui'ndnti'd by t-lu^ AHSoeiaiioii, 1912, Cam" 
riilvi-rsitv ,Pr(\ss. 

Thi>i Ajuirnilix, writtuii by Idoeiuhig, Jonklii, and 
M.'ixwc'll, sliould Lg consulted by any who are 
inten'HtiMl in this Hubjecd',, 

® aee “ Dyiiamira] SUidlarity, Triueiples of,” Vol I. 


the velocity of light through the medium ; they 
are introduced into the equations expressing 
the relations between electrical quantities in 
two different forms, and in consequence we 
have, as Weber p)ointed out, two different 
systems of electrical units, known respectively 
as the electrostatic and the electromagnetic 
units. Each involves the fundamental units 
of length, time, and mass ; the first, the electro- 
static system, involves also an electric property 
of the medium known as its electrical induct- 
ive capacity or dielectric constant ; the second, 
the electromagnetic, depends on a magnetic 
property, the magnetic inductive capacity or 
permeability. 

§ (2) Elkotrioal Units of the B.A. 
Committee. — In constructing their absolute 
system the B.A. Committee had first to select 
their fundamental units of Length, Maas, and 
Time. It was agreed without difficulty that 
these should depend on the French metric 
units, the metre and the kilogramme, and 
after some discussion it was decided to adopt 
the following : 

Unit of Length . 1 centimetre. 

Unit of Mass • . 1 gramme. 

Unit of Time . 1 second of mean solar time. 

In this way the O.G.S. (centimetre, gramme, 
second) system of units came into existence. 

For the measurement of electrical and mag- 
netic quantities in terms of these units we 
have recourse to certain facts established by 
direct experiment. 

Our belief in this faists depends more on the conse- 
quonouis deduced from tbom than on the experi- 
mental evidence by which tlioy wore originally 
oatablished. 

The facts in question are expressed in the 
following statoments of tlie laws to which they 

lead : 

(i.) Goulomb''s Law oj MUctrostatic Attraction, 
— There is a retiulsion between two charges 
e, e' of eleotrieity concentrated at two points 
at a distance r apart whiidi is directly propor- 
tional to the product of the charges and 
inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance between them. 

If F represent the force of repulsion, the 
law is expressed by the equation 


where K is a quantity which can be shown to 
depend on the medium in which the charges 
are, bub which is constant for any one medium. 
It is the inductive capacity already referred 
to an<l expresses the property of the medium 
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wliioli, as stated above, is required to complete 
tbe specification of the force- 

The quantity e/Kr^ measures the strength 
of the electric field due to tlie charge e, or the 
electrical intensity at the point. 

(ii.) Coulomb's Law of Magnetic Attraction.— 
There is a repulsion between two magnetic 
poles m, m' concentrated at two points at a 
distance r apart which is directly proportional 
to the product of the poles and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance 
between them. 

If F represent the force of repulsion, the 
law is expressed by the equation 

mw' 

1— r. 

where is a quantity which can be shown 
to depend on the medium in which the poles 
are situated, but which is constant, except 
in cases in which the medium is itself of 
magnetic material. The quantity pt is the 
magnetic inductive capacity or permeability 
of the medium. 

The quantity measures the strength 

of the magnetio field due to the pole m. 

§ ( 3 ) Two Systems oir FnEoriiioAL Units. 
— The quantities K and fj, express two different 
properties of the medium, and accordingly, 
as stated above, we have two different systems 
of measurement based respectively on these 
two laws. 

(i.) The Mectrcstatio System . — The electro- 
static system is based on the first law ; if w© 
suppose the two charges equal, so that e* is 
equal to e, the law becomes 



or e=r\/(EKj. 

We can measure r and F, but wo know nothing 
about K and cannot get further without some 
assumption. 

We assume that for a vacuum the value of 
K is unity ; then we have, if our charges h© 
in a vacuum, the result that e = r \/E. 

Experiment shows that for our practical purposes 
there is a very small difference in this respeot between 
air and a vacuum ; wo may, without serious error, 
suppose the experiment conducted in air at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. 

Now consider the case where r is unity, 
the charges being placed at a distance of I 
centimetre apart, and suppose it is found that 
F also is unity, being 1 dyne, the C.O.S. 
unit of force. Then the equation gives us 

e=l, 

so that the charge is also unity, or in words : 

The unit of electrical quantity on the 
electrostatic system of measurement is a 


charge which, when placed in a vacnium — 
practically in air — at a distance of 1 cm. from 
an equal charge repels it with a force of 
1 dyne. 

(ii.) The Mectrornagnetic SyMenL—''Ih& elec- 
tromagnetic system is liased in an exactly 
similar manner on the Bccond law, the law 
relating to the repulsion between two magnetic 
poles, but in this case we iiood to inakc^ an 
assumption as to the value of g. We aBsunio 
that in a vacuum g. has the value of unity 
and then we find, putting m o<juaI to m'y tliat 
m—r jp on the eloctromagnetiiJ system, so 
that the unit magnetio j)olo On tlie eloctro- 
magnetic system is one which roi)els an equal 
polo at 1 cm. distance from it in a vacuum 
with a force of 1 dyne. 

§ (4) .‘Dimensions of the Units. — Again wo 
can from the above equations find thc^ dimen- 
sions of both e and m. If we demote l)y 
square brackets, thus [ ], the dimensions of 
the quantity inside them, then the equation 
for e becomes 

[e] = [LFiKJj, 
but [F]=[MLT-»]. 

Thus te] = Ll3MlT-iKi], . . (1) 

and similarly 

[w]=[IJm4T-V*]- . . (2) 

We cannot go further without some know- 
ledge as to the manner in which, if at all, K 
and /A involve the fundamental units, and this 
we have not got, though, as we shall see 
shortly, w© can prove that 

[KM]=[Ty.-“]. ...(») 

or the dimensions of Kg, are those (d the square 
of the reciprocal of a velocity, and as an 
experimental result it is found that tlie value 
of l/s/Kfi gives the velocity of light in the 
medium. 

On the electrostatic system of units we 
assume that K. is a number without dimensions, 
which in a vacuum has the value unity ; 
hence 

[e] = eloctrosbatie system, (4) 

while on the electromagnetic Bystcun the 
assumption is that g is a number without 
dimensions, which is unity for aiiq hence 

[’?*']= elect romagnetic system. (5) 

§ ( 5 ) The Conneotion hetwioion Emoo- 
TRioiTY AND Magnetism.— But vv(^ n'Apiini to 
know the connection between tluw^ (jnanl-ities 
for the next step. This is <)btaine<l from 
Oersted’s experiments which ahowc^d that an 
electric current exerts forces on a magnet 
pole, and from Earaday’s inve^aiigatious whicli 
give the connection between a quantity of 
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electricity measured electrostatically and a 
current. 

Faraday proved that the quantity of elec- 
tricity, as measured by its electrostatic effect, 
which is conveyed by a current is equal to the 
strength of the current — assumed to be uni- 
form^ — multiplied by the time for which it 
flows. If then we denote by Q the quantity 
of electricity conveyed by a constant current 
I in time we have 

Q = li, . . . . (0) 

and this is true whatever be the units in 
which Q and I are measured, so long as they 
are consistent. Ampere’s experiments, follow'- 
ing out Oersted’s discovery, led to the law 
connecting a current and the magnetic force 
it exerts, which may be put into tlie following 
form : 

Let the current I flow in a wire of length I 
bent into the form of an are of a circle of 
radius r, at the centre of which is a magnetic 
pole of strength m. Then F, the force exerted by 
the current on the polo, is given by the equation 


This law may be put in rather more general 
form thus : 

Jxit A B {Fig. 1) be a wire 
carrying a current I, ds an 
element of the wire at the 
point P, and suppose it is 
required to find the force 
on a unit magnetic pole 
{it Q, where PQ=:r and 
the {uigle APQ=</>. 

Ampere proved this 
could bo done l>y assum- 
ing that the force arising 
from the clement d.^ W{is 
given by the (expression 
sin 0/r^. The resultjvnt 
force due to the circuit of 
winch ds forms pjirt is obtained by finding the 
sum of all these (puintitics, i.e, l)y integrating 
the expression Idfi sin <;6/r^. 

I’lics direction of the force is at right 

jingl(‘s to the plane containing ds and PC^„ 

i.e. in the figure at riglit angles to the 
pljinc of the pai)er, {ind with thci current 
flowing JIB shown it acts downwiirds through 
th(^ piiixu’. 

If the wire be sl niigliit f ho force will clearly ■ 
be th(^ same jit {ill |>ointH on {i eirele in a 
j)hine {it riglit iingh's to thc! wire which p{isses 
through (,?, {ind lias its c(‘ntns on the wire. 
This will lie ii line of nuignetio force duo 
to the wirtx In the cjise of a very long 

Kti’{iiglit wire, i.h(^ vsilue of the integral is 
21/u, wher(5 a is the distjince of the polo from 
tlu^ wir(\ 

From eqiuition (0) it follows that a unit 


current is one wdiich conveys unit quantity 
round the circuit per second, while equation 
(7) enables us to obtain the electromagnetic 
definition of a unit current ; for suppose the 
length of the circuit and its radius each to 
be 1 cm., let the pole m he 1 electromagnetic 
unit {ind vary the current I until the observed 
force F is 1 dyne. Then F, m, I, and r are 
each unity, {ind equ{ition (7) becomes 

I-], 

or the current has unit strength on tlio electro- 
magnetic system. 

In one second this current convoys the 
olectrom{ignetic unit of electricity, so tliat the 
electromagnetic unit of electricity on the 
G.G.S. system is the quantity which, when 
conveyed in one second through a wire 1 
centimetre long bent into the form of the 
arc of a eirele 1 centimetre in r{idiiis, exerts 
a force of 1 dyne on a magnetic pole of 
unit strength, placed at the centre of the 
circle. 

Such a current flowing in a long straight 
wire would exert a force of 2 dynes on unit 
pole at a distance of 1 centimotro from the 
wirc\ 

§ (0) Dimensions of a Quantity of 
KLEcrriiicMTY. a’liE Ratio of the Units.-— 
The equation (0) also enablers us to obtain an 
expression for the dimensions of the unit 
qmintity of oloidrieity, for wo have clearly 

and this, if for tlus ])reH(mt wo retain the 
quantity gives 

[({,]== [leMl/x-l], . . (8) 

But if in the expresBionB we retain the value 
of ,K., wo hfiv(^ alrt^ady pr(»ved tluit 

[(-]=::: I l . . (0) 

If now a qiuintity of (h'e.tric^ity c*.{in be ex- 
pr(‘SH(Ml in tcu'ms of mass, h'ngth, and tinus 
only, then its dimensions must be t.he same 
on (utber of our two systems, and K, must 
have such dimensions {is to nuike them the 
same, that is, W(^ must luive 

\c\r:\q\, 

and lumoo 

whcn(» • ■ (10) 

or, as stated previously, the dimensions of 
1 /n'Km are those of a velocity. 

It has been shown that in air the value of 
this vcdtxsity is 2-998 x 10 om. s©o."i to 1 part 
in 3000, whilo the best value for the velocity ^ 

* See the Eatlo of the Blectrlcal Units,'* 

§( 6 ). 
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of light is 2-9986 cm. sec."^ Thus the two are 
equal. Returning now to the electromagnetic 
system, with equal to unity, we find 

[Q] = [L^M^] electromagnetic system, (11) 

while the dimensions of a current I will be 
[QT-i]. 

Thus [I] = [L4MiT-i]. . . (12) 

§ (7) The Energy of a Current. — But 
there is another effect of a current which 
must be considered if we are going to obtain 
a system of units consistent with mechanical, 
laws. 

A current of electricity when traversing a 
circuit produces heat, and Joule showed that 
the heat produced is proportional to the square 
of the current and the time during which it 
has circulated. Heat is properly measured as 
work or mechanical energy,^ and if an amount 
of heat energy W be generated in time t 
by a current I, it follows from Joule’s experi- 
ments that 

W=RI2«, . . . (13) 

when R is a quantity which depends only on 
the nature and physical condition of the con- 
ductor carrying the current and is constant so 
long as these remain unchanged. 

But the work can be expressed in another 
manner. If E be the electromotive force or 
difference of potential between the two points 
at which the current enters and leaves the 
conductor, then E measures the loss of energy 
of a unit of electricity in passing from the 
one point to the other. Now Q units — equal 
to It — traverse the conductor in the time 
considered ; the electrical energy dissipated 
is therefore Eli, and this has mardfested itself 
as heat in the conductor. Hence 

EB=RI% 

or E=RI,. . . . (14) 

1 = 1 . : . .( 15 ) 


in a conductor by the C.G.S. unit of current 
flowing for one second, xinit electromotive 
force exists between the terminals of the 
conductor. Again, since E is equal to W/Ii 
and we know the dimensions of W and I, we 
can find those of E. We obtain 


[E] = [L3MiT-2]. . . (16) 

§ (9) The Unit op Resistance. — By the 
aid of the equation E=:RI we can define 
the unit of resistance, for R will bo unity if 
E and I are unity, or a conductor has unit 
resistance if unit B.M.!?. applied to its terminals 
produces unit current. Moreover, since resist- 
ance is measured by the ratio of E.M.F. to 
current, we have for its dimensions 


[R] = 


[LilvffT-'] 


[LT->]. 


• (17) 


Thus the dimensions of Resistance are those 
of length divided by time or velocity. In this 
manner the fundamental units of electrical 
measurement are defined. 

§ (10) Measurement op Power. — Power or 
the rate of working is measured by W/^, and 
since W = EI^ the power is .measured by El ; 
if E and I are in C.G.S. units the power is 
given in ergs per second ; for its dimensions 
we have 


[E . I] = [W . T-i] = [i;^ . M . T-®]. (18) 

§ (11) Electrostatic Potential. — The 
electrical intensity due to a charge e at a 
distance r is, we have seen, equal to e/KrK 
The work done in moving a unit charge a 
distance^ dr, measured directly towards the 
charge e, is dv the change in potential, and 


Thus, if the unit charge be moved from 
to Tq we have 




(19) 


R is a constant for the conductor known 
as its Resistance, and the above equations 
express Ohm’s law which states that the 
ratio of the electromotive force to the 
current in a conductor is constant so long as 
the physical state of the conductor remains 
unchanged. 

§ (8) The Unit op Electromotive Force. 
— We have already defined the unit of 
current ; the equation W = EB enables us 
to define the unit of electromotive force, for 
clearly E is unity when W, I, and t are 
each unity, i.e. when unit work is done by 
unit current flowing for unit time, or, to be 
definite, when one erg of work is performed 


and clearly when r is very largo V is very 
small, and we have, putting fj, infinity, and 
Vj zero, V = e/Kr, thus the potential is in vereoly 
proportional to Kr. 

Again, the potential due to any systcun of 
charges is the sum of the potentials du<^ to 
each of the charges separately, llmuus if V,v 
‘be the potential duo any system in air and 
V that in a medium of specific indutfilve 
capacity K, we have 



® Since the motion is towards the; charges r, r 
decreases as the unit el large is movc'd. ''rims 
tr is negative, hence the negative sign in tiie value 
of SV. 


^ See Heat, Mechanical Equivalent of,” Vol. T. 
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§ (12) Strength of the Electric Field. — 
The force exerted on a unit chai'ge placed at 
any point of an electric field of force measures 
the strength of the held or the Electrical 
Intensity at that point. 

§ (13) Eleotrostatio Induction. Elec- 
tric Displacement. — When a conducting 
body is brought into the hold of a charged 
conductor it becomes electritied, and the 
surface density of tlie electrification at any 
point is connected with the electrical intensity 
at the point and the inductive capacity of the 
insulating medium sc|)arating the two con- 
ductora by the equation ^ 


in which R is the electric intensity, K the 
inductive capacity, and cr tlie surface density ; 
the charge on the conducting body is positive 
if R is directed away from its surface. The 
body is said to be charged by induction, 
and the induction is measured by the quantity 
KR/4r, tlie surface density of tlie charge, 
Faraday visualised induction as a process 
going on along the lines of force issuing 
from the charge, a displacement of electricity 
taking iilace along tlieae lines, and Maxwell 
introiluced tlie term electric displacement to 
represent this. 

W© have then 

K R 

Electric displacomont = • * (21 ) 

It is iiart of MaxweU’B tlu'ory that a change of 
dis|>laccment constitutes a current in a dioleotrio. 
Hence, 

Dielectric current ™ 

47r (it 

On the electrostatic system K is unity for air ; for 
any other dii'lectric K will lie the spi'chie inductive 
oapaeit;y. 

§ (14) Lines of Force and of Induction. 
” - A Ikdd of electric or magnetic force can bo 
mappiul out by drawing the lines of force 
due to the charges which give rise to it. 
(’onsidi^r any small area in the field placed 
at right angles to the lines which pass through 
it au<l imagine these lines so drawn that their 
mimlxu’ p(‘r unit ariui of represents the 
(dixd.i'ie intimsity at any point of the area ; 
tlu^ UiK'H drawn from points on the cireum- 
f(u*(m(!(s of the area form a kind of tnbo known 
as a tulx' of force; let be a seixmd section 
of this tube at right angles to its direction, 
and l(di H,, Rg l>e the electric intensities over 
f lu^ anxiH dS|, respectively, N the numbers 
of liiH's of force through All these lines 

pass through dS-j, so that N is also the number 
of Uiu‘s through dHu. Then it can be shown,’* 
if non{‘. of tlie electricity to wliich the field 
is du(^ lies within the tube between dS^ and dSg, 
that ItidHi 

‘ H(‘o “ El(*ctrorttati(! Field,*’ § (4), 

® See ibid, § (JJ). 


Now Rj is measured by the number of lines 
crossing unit area of dS^, and since N lines 
cross tile area dSj, N/dS^ cross each unit of 
area of dSj. Hence by construction 



or N = RidSi = RadSij. . . (22) 

Therefore Rg^N/dSa — number of lines of 
force crossing unit area of dS^. 

Tims if tlie lines of force are so drawn 
that the numlier per unit area crossing a small 
area whicli cuts tliem at right angles measures 
the electric intensity at any point of the area, 
this also will be true at any otlier point along 
these lines, and the number per unit area 
which cross a small area at that point placed 
at right angles to the lines will measure the 
intensity of the field there on the assumption 
tliat the tube of force considered does not 
cut any electrical chaises between the two 
lioints. 

It is convenient, therefore, to consider a field 
of force to be mapped out thus, and to describe 
the intensity of the field as measured by the 
number of lines of force cutting unit area 
placed so as to be at right angles to the lines 
of force. Again, since eloctrio displacement 
or induction is found by multiplying the 
intensity by K/47r, similar statements can bo 
made as to lines and tubes of induction. 

The property on which these results depend, 
viz. that R^dSi^RadSa, is true for any kind of 
material attracting or rejielling according to 
the inverse square law. It is true, therefore, 
for magnetic forces and exactly analogous 
statements can be made as to magnetic force 
and induction. If lines of force or of induc- 
tion are drawn as described so that at any 
point of the field the magnetic intensity is 
measured by the number crossing unit area, 
then this will be true for any other section 
of the tub© of force formed by these lines, 

§ (16) StE'ENOTH of a MaGNETIO i’lELD.-— 
The force on a positive unit magnetic pole 
placed at a point in a magnetio field measures 
the strength of the field or the magnetio inten- 
sity at the point. 

Since the magnetic force due to a pole m 
at a distance r is m/r®* w© liav© for the dimen- 
sion of H the magnetic intensity 

[H] = [mL-»J = [L-4MiT-i]. . (23) 

It can be provecU that the magnetic potential 
at any point due to a current in, any circuit 
is equal to the {iroduc.t of the solid angle 
subtended at the point by the circuit and the 
strength of the current. If w represent this 
solid angle the magnc'dic potential is Iw and 
the intensity H measiinxl in any direction (h 
is given by - I(dw/f/.v), where I is the value 

® Sec " I'llcetroumgaotk’. Tlieory,” § 

3e 


VO'L. 11 
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of the cxirrent in C.G-.S; units. If the circuit 
take the form of a solenoid^ of n turns per unit 
of length, and the force H parallel to the axis 
of the solenoid he measured at a point within 
the solenoid at some distance from the 
ends, this hecomes where % is 

the number of turns per unit length of the 
solenoid. 

If i be the current in amperes we have, 
therefore, 

X ampere turns per unit length. 


^ 4r . 


10 ’ 


§ (16) Magnbtio Indfotiof, — Just as an 
electric charge produces electrostatic induction 
in the neighbouring field, so a magnetic pole 
produces magnetic induction in the magnetic 
field, and the magnetic induction B is connected 
with the magnetic intensity or field strength 
H by the equation B=/uH, where /i is the 
permeability or magnetic inductive capacity. 
On the B.M.S. systehi the dimensions of B 
are the same as those of H. Hence 


[B] = [L-lMiT-']. 


(24) 


On this system /i is unity for air, so that for 
any other medium represents tke value of 
the permeability relative to air. 

Magnetic induction takes place along the 
lines of magnetic force and may be visualised 
as a displacement of magnetism along them. 
There is thus an analogy between the two, 
electrostatic and magnetic induction, but one 
important difference should he noted. 

The specific inductive capacities of most 
dielectrics — except gases — differ appreciably 
from that of air, so that the value of depends 
to an important extent on the dieleotrie. 
With magnetic induction this is otherwise 
except in the case of iron, nickel, cobalt, and 
one or two other materials the difference 
between the permeability of tbe medium, and 
that of air is small. For most substances the 
value of )U, is practically the same as that of 
air, and is therefore — on the electromagnetic 
system — ^treated as unity. 

§ (17) CAPAorar. — The capacity of a con- 
ductor measures the charge necessary under 
specified conditions to increase its potential 
by unity; it is expressed therefore hy the 
ratio of a q[_uantity of electricity Q to a poten- 
tial difference E. Thus capacity=Q/E, where 
Q is the charge req^uired to raise the potential 
by an amount E. 

Now we have seen that the potential due 
to any system depends on the inductive 
capacity of the dielectric in which the con- 
ductor is placed, being inversely proportional 
to its value. Hence if E he the change of 
potential produced in a conductor by a charge 
Q when in air, when the conductor is placed 
in a medium of specific inductive capacity K 

^ See Electromagnetic Theory,” § (18). 


the potential difterenco due to the charge Q 
will be E/K and the capacity C is now given by 

Q KQ 
®~e/k: E'' 

Hence the capacity of a conductor is propor- 
tional to the inductive capacity of the inediutti 
in which it is placed. 

The term capacity is generally employed 
in connection with a conductor known as a 
condenser, which consists of two conducting 
surfaces separated by a layer of a^ dielectric 
or insulating material ; the dielectric may bo 
air, it is more freq,uently a substanoo of 
greater inductive capacity. In this case the 
capacity is measured by the ratio of the 
charge to the potential difference between 
the surfaces. In practice _ one surface is 
generally kept at zero potential. ^ 

Capacity is measured by the ratio Q/E mid 
hence, denoting it by O, its dimensions are 
given by the equation 

[C] = [QE-i]=:[L~iT^]. . (25) 

§ (18) Eleotromaonetio iNnxjCTAKOi.— An 
electrical current circulating in a wire sets 
up a magnetic field in iba neighbourhood. 
Lines of magnetic induction are produced 
which are interlinked with the circuit itself. 
The total amount of induction through the 
circuit is measured by the number of lines 
which thread it, and this number depends on 
the strength of the current. The ratio of the 
total induction cp through the circuit to the 
current I is defined as the coefficient of self- 
induction of the circuit and denoted by 
We have then 

or <>=^1 . . . (2C5) 

Clearly if A be the area of the circuit and 
the magnetic induction B is uniformly dis- 
tributed through it <1>=:BA. If there be 
another circuit in the field some of the lim^s 
of induction will traverse this and the ratio 
of their number to the current measures 9E, 
the coefficient of mutual inductance between 
the two circuits. Hence 

^>,,=tmi, . . . (27) 

where by mean the number of lines of 

inductance due to unit current in circuit 1 
which traverse circuit 2. This, it may be 
shown, is also the number due to unit current 
in circuit 2 which traverse circuit 1. 

Again since I>=BA w© have for the dimen- 
sions of ^ 

[$] = [B12] = |rL3MlT-i], . (28) 

while since £='4/1 we find 

[£] = [M-i]=[L]. . . (29) 

) and similarly ior [911]. 
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Thus the dimensions of a coefficient of 
electromaguetic inductance are those of a line, 
and the unit of electromagnetic inductance is 
1 centimetre. 

The value of <f> is connected with that of H 
by the equation $=g:HA. Now the magnetic 
intensity H is proportional to I, the current 
strength to which the field is due. 

Thus cl> is proportional to fA. Hence £ 
and 01t are both proportional to }x ; thus so long 
as /I is a constant £ and are constants. 

But we have seen that is nearly equal 
to unity^ — on the electromagnetic system — 
for all materials except iron, nickel, and cobalt. 
Thus, except in the case of the so-called mag- 
netic materials, the coefficients of self and 
mutual induction are constants, and depend 
merely on the geometrical form and relative 
position of the circuits concerned. 

In this case the numerical values of the 
magnetic intensity and the magnetic induction 
are the same. Tor magnetic materials the 
value of /A, the permeability, which measures the 
ratio of B to H, depends on the current, and 
therefore on H; though experiment shows 
that for a considerable range of values of H, so 
long as they are not close to the saturation 
value, /It does not vary rapidly with H and for 
small variations of the magnetising force may 
be treated as constant. 

§ (19) ElEOTROOHEMXOAL E<iUIVALBNT. — 
There is still another property of a current 
to be considered. When a current is passed 
through a liquid containing chemical salts 
in solution, the salts are decomposed. Faraday 
showed that the mass of salt decomposed was 
in all oases proportional to the current, 
measured either in terms of its magnetic effect 
or electrostatically. 

The mass of salt decomposed hy a unit 
tmrrcnt flowing for a unit of time, i.e, by the 
passage of unit quantity of electricity, is 
known as the electro chemical equivalent of 
the Hn])8tance. 

If we denote this by y, then W*, the mass 
dec(>m])<)scd by a current I flowing for t 
Hecu)n(is, is given by the equation 

W=yR - , . (30) 

Faraday showed further that the electro- 
chemical (‘(juivalent of any chemical element 
is propoitional to its combining weight in the 
Hohition (lecK>m])o8(Hl by the current. 

In <iertain cases the ])rodti(ds of decomposi- 
tion can 1)(^ (’olltMitocl at the places where the 
<‘urrent eiilu^r enters or leaves the solution; 
if th(^ eurrerit be mcaHuro<l in some way — 
say by its inagmdlc ellect— we can find the 
vuliie of tlu^. ehMdrocdiemic^al equivalent by 
wtnghing these' produets of decomposition de- 
posikMl in a given time, or, eonversely, if the 
<ik'etrochcMtu(‘al equivalent ba known the 
abov('. equation enables us to calculate the 


current. The method by which this is done 
in the case of silver deposited from an aqueous 
solution of nitrate of silver is described in 
the article on Electrical Measurements ^ and a 
similar method can be applied to other metals. 
Since the electroohemical equivalent is the ratio 
of a mass to a quantity of electricity we have 

M=[MQ-'] = [L-JMi]. . (31) 

§ (20) Relaoons of the Units. — The 
various quantities we have been considering 
are all connected together as a systematic 
whole, and form an absolute system of 
measurement, absolute because through the 
definitions of current and E.M.F. they can 
be connected directly with the fundamental 
units of Space, Mass, and Time. They all 
depend in some way on current — or quantity, 
which is the product of current and time — 
and electromotive force. If we take these two 
quantities as fundamental units any others 
can bo deduced. 

We might choose another pair as our funda- 
mental units ; it can be shown that we must 
know two before we can deduce the others ; 
the two are quite independent and the rest 
dependent on them. 

Now electromotive force and current are 
connected in a very simple way through 
Ohm’s law by the equation E = IR. Instead 
of taking E and I- as the fundamental units 
we can choose R and I, replacing E wherever 
it occurs by the product BI, and this is found 
to be an advantage ; for Resistance is a physical 
property of a conductor, and we can realise 
a standard of resistance by selecting a con- 
ductor of some definite form and material 
maintained under definite physical conditions, 
as to its temperature; a standard of 
electromotive force is much less easy to 
realise, and neseds complicated appliances. 
The e.G.S. system of eleotromagnetio electrical 
units then is based on Resistance and Current. 
The units of electromotive force, Capacity, 
Coefficients of Induction and the rest, are 
secondary and are deduced from these two. 

Dejimiion of U%it GnnmL — The unit 
current, when flowing in the arc of a circle 
one centimetre in length and one centimetre 
in radius, produces a force of one dyne on a 
unit magnetic pole placed at its centre. 

Lejinition of ZJnit Mesidance . — A conductor 
has unit resistance if an amount of energy 
equal to one erg per second is expended when 
unit current is traversing it. 

II. Pbaoticaij UiriTS 

§ (21) Thu Uhxts oe Risistaho®, CtJEMOT, 
AKn E.M.F. — The unit of current and of resist- 
ance thus defined are found to he inconvenient 
for practical use ; the unit of current, at any 

‘ See Electrical Measuroments, Systems of,’* 
§ ( 40 ) <!« mq. 
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rate in 1865, was somewhat too large, that of 
resistance much too small, and so a system 
of practical units was devised based on sub- 
multiples or multiples of these absolute units. 
Names — usually those of distinguished electri- 
cians — have been given to these practical 
units ; the practical unit of current known 
as the Ampere is one-tenth — 10"^ — of the 
C.G.S. unit just defined, while the practical 
unit of resistance, called the Ohm, contains 
a thousand-million or W C.G.S. units of 
resistance. The electromotive force required 
to produce a current of 1 ampere in a resistance 
of 1 ohm is given by the equation 

E=RI=10® X 10-1=108 C.G.S. units. 

This is taken as the practical unit of electro- 
motive force and called a Volt. Thus 

1 Ohm =10® C.G.S. units. 

1 Ampere=10“i C.G.S. units. 

1 Volt=108 C.G.S. units. 

Before the time of the B.A. Committee the resist- 
ance of a column of mercury 1 metre in length and 
1 square millimetre in section had been suggested by 
Siemens as the unit of resistance ; now 10^ C.G.S. units 
is some 6 per cent greater than this Siemens unit, and 
it was probably this fact which led to the choice of 
10® C.G.S. units as the practical standard, while one 
volt does not differ greatly from the E.M.T. of a 
Baniell’s cell; tliis led to the choice of 10® C.G.S. 
units for the practical standard of E.M.F., and from 
these two the value 10“^ C.G.S. follows necessarily for 
the unit of current. 

From these the other units of the practical 
system are derived in the following way. 

§ (22) Quantity. — The unit of quantity is 
the quantity carried by 1 ampere per second 
or 10"^ C.G.S. units. This is known as a 
Coulomb. 

1 Coulomb =10-^ C.G.S. units. 

§ (23) Power. — The unit of power or rate 
of working is the worL done per second by 
1 ampere lowing between two points between 
which there is an E.M.F. of 1 volt. It is 
known as the Watt. Thus 

1 Watt==108 X 10-1=10’ C.G.S. units 

= 10’ ergs per second. 

§ (24) Work. — The unit of work is the 
watt second, or work done by 1 watt working 
for 1 second. It is called a Joule. 

Thus 1 Joule =10’ ergs. 

§ (26) Capacity. — The unit of capacity is 
the capacity of a condenser which requires a 
charge of 1 coulomb to increase its potential 
by 1 volt. It is called a Farad. Thus 

1 Farad=^— = 10"® C.G.S. units. 

A conductor which had a capacity of 1 
farad, even though composed of plates very 


close together, would be very large, and in 
practice the microfarad or millionth of a 
farad is used. 

1 Micro!arad= 10-«'x 10“® = lO-i® C.G.S. units. 

§ (26) Unit Magnetic Pole. — A unit mag- 
netic pole exerts unit force — in air — on an equal 
pole at unit distance. Hence 

Unit magnetic pole= 1 C.G.S. unit. 

§ (27) Unit Magnetic Force. — The prac- 
tical unit of magnetic force was named the 
Gauss at an International Electrical Confer- 
ence held in Paris in 1900, and was defined 
as the C.G.S. unit of magnetic force. Flence 

1 Gauss =1 C.G.S. unit. 

§ (28) Unit Magnetic Induction and 
Magnetic Flux. — The practical unit of mag- 
netic induction was named the Maxwell at 
the same congress, and since on the electro- 
magnetic system the permeability of air is 
assumed to be unity and to be a pure number 
the value of the Maxwell is the same as that 
of the Gauss. Hence 

1 Maxwell=l C.G.S. unit. 

§ (29) Electromagnetic Inductance. — 
The practical unit of electromagnetic induct- 
ance was named the Henry at the Chicago 
International Conference in 1893. It is de- 
fined as the induction in a circuit when the 
electromotive force induced is 1 volt and the 
inducing current varies at the rate of 1 ampere 
per second. Thus 

108 

1 Henry = 19® C.G.S. units. 

Moreover, since the C.G.S. unit ^ of induct- 
ance is 1 centimetre, the value of the henry is 
10® centimetres or 10,000 kilometres. 

§ (30) The Realisation op Standards. — 
Hitherto we have dealt with a system of units. 
For actual use this has to be realised as a 
system of standards. The ohm is the resist- 
ance of a conductor which has the value of 
10® C.G.S. units of resistance or 10® cm. per sec. 

How are we to construct a conductor which 
shall have this resistance ? The methods by 
which this has been done to a very high order 
of accuracy are described in the article ® on 
Systems of Electrical Measurements,” to 
which reference should be made. It is there 
shown how we can determine the absolute 
resistance of a coil of wire ; the intercomparison 
of resistances is a simple matter, and hence 
if the resistance of a standard coil has been 

See § (18). The C.G.S. unit of electromagnetic 
inductance is sometimes spoken of as the ab. henry — 
absolute henry. Thus, the above definition gives 
1 ab. henry =10"® henry8 = l centimetre. 

® See “ Electrical Measurements, Systems of,” 
§§ (9)-(22). 
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determined absolutely the resistances of other 
conductors can be found by comparison ^ with 
it. In this way a series of standard resistances 
can be set up. 

In a somewhat similar manner instruments 
can be constructed by the aid of which elec- 
trical currents or electromotive forces ^ can 
be measured absolutely, and by comparison 
with these the headings of ammeters and volt- 
meters are standardised. In this manner the 
values of the fundamental units are realised 
as standards. By a somewhat similar process 
standards of capacity,® inductance ^ and the 
other quantities which have been discussed in 
the preceding sections can be constructed. 

This work has been carried out in the 
standardising institutions in various countries, 
and there is now very close agreement as to 
the results. 


III. International Units 


§ (31) The International Confeeenoe of 
19()8.—An International Conference on Elec- 
trical Units took place in London ® in 1908. 
At that time the close agreement just referred 
to in the realised values of the fundamental 
standards had not been reached. The un- 
certainty as to the absolute resistance of a 
standard coil was much greater than the errors 
which occurred in the comparison of two 
coils ; and it was important that the Standard 
should be accurate. The apparatus required 
for an absolute measurement is expensive and 
complicated and there was a desire for a 
system of standards which could, it was hoped, 
be reproduced with ample accuracy in any 
well - equipped National Laboratory. An 
International System of Standards, distinct 
from but dependent upon the C.G.S. system, 
liad been defined at earlier conferences in 
America, and the London Conference accepted 
this international system and arranged for 
the issue of specifications defining the methods 
for the conatrw^tion of the international 
standards. As Inis been already stated the 
resistance of a column of mercury one metre 
in length and one square millimetre in section 
dilTm's from one ohm— 10® C.G.S. units— by a 
f(‘W p(‘r ('(‘lit, and this was made the basis 
of fhi'. inUu-national standard of resiatanee, 
whih^ t hc^ mass of siUnu* d(q)oaited per second 
by an ampen^ - lO'MtG.S. units — from a 
solution of nit, rate of silver in water was, 
known to he al>out O-OOlllB grammes, and 
this was mad(‘. the basis of the international 
ampcu’c. 


* S(‘<' Ib'Hirttanci*, M(‘uaurcm('nt of.'* 

» S«M' " IClcctrical MeaHureinentH, Bystems of,’* 

••• S(.(> •• ('apacity/* §§ (:U), (32). ^ ^ 

* S('(' “ huhu'tan('(\ Mt'aHuremcnt of, § (J), 
and *' Indut■taIU■(^ (ial<‘iiln,tiou of (joefllcients of, 


) 

8«‘C 


“ Ll{'ctri<’al Measurcmierite, Systems of,** 


§ (3B). 


The following resolutions were agreed to 
by the Conference : 

(i.) The Conference agrees, that, as hereto- 
fore, the magnitudes of the fundamental electric 
units shall be determined on the electromagnetic 
systems of measurement with reference to the 
centimetre as the unit of lengthy the gramme as the 
unit of mass, and the second as the unit of time. 

These fundamental units are (1) the ohm, 
the unit of electric resistance which has the 
value of 1,000, 000, 000 in terms of the centi- 
metre and second ; (2) the ampere, the unit 
of electric current which has the value of 
one-tenth (0*1) in terms of the centimetre, 
gramme, and the second ; (3) the volt, the 
unit of electromotive force which has the 
value 100,000,000 in terms of the centimetre, 
the gramme, and the second ; (4) the wtt, 
the unit of power which has the value 
10,000,000 in terms of the centimetre, the 
gramme, and the second. 

(ii.) As a system of units representing the 
above, and sufficiently near to them to be adopted 
for the purpose of electrical measurements and 
as a basis for legislation, the Conference recom.- 
mends the adoption of the international ohm, the 
international ampere, and the international volt 
defined ac, cording to the following definitions : 

(iii.) The ohm is the first primary unit. 

(iv.) The intemationaf ohm is defined as 
the resistance of a specified column of mercury. 

(v.) The mtemational ohm is the resistance 
offered to an unvarying electric current by a 
column of mercury at the temperature of 
melting ice, 14*4521 grammes in mass, of a 
constant cross-sectional area and of a length 
of 100*300 centimetres. 

To determine the resistance of a column 
of mercury in terms of the international ohm, 
the procedure to be followed shall be that set 
out in Specification I. attached to these 
resolutions. 

(vi.) The ampere is the second primary unit, 
(vii.) The mtemational ampere is the un- 
varying electric current which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver in water, 
in aooordance ^with Specification II. attached 
to these resolutions, deposits silver at the rate 
of 0*001 11800 of a gramme per second. 

(viii.) The intemational volt is the eleotrio 
pressure which, when steadily applied to a 
conductor whose resistance is on© international 
ohm, will produce a current of one intemational 
ampere. 

(ix.) The international watt is the energy 
expended per s(' 0 ond hy an unvarying electno 
current of one iniernaiional ampere under an 
electric pressures of one intcsmational volt. 

Details as to the specifications rcfinred to 
and the methods of realising these standards 
will be found in the artiide on iMlccirical 
Measurements, Systems of.” Some of the ques- 
tions left unscttleil by the (lonferenco were 
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revoked by the work of a small International 
Teobnioal Cominittee ^ which met at the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington in 1911, 
The London Conference had nominated a 
standing committee charged with the duty of 
examining these ^[uestions, and specially of 
determining on a suitable concrete standard 
of electromotive force for which the Weston 
normal cell had been suggested. 

As the result of the inquiries of this Technical 
Committee it was found that the value of the 
E.M.F. of the Weston normal cell at 20° C. is 
1-0183 international volts. This cell set up in 
aooordance with the instructions ^ contained in 
the report of the sub -committee forms thus a 
convenient concrete standard of E.M.F., con- 
sistent with the international definitions of the 
ohm and ampere, and in practice the ampere 
is more often measured in terms of the ohm 
and volt than the volt in terms of the ohm and 
ampere. 

^ The Eeport of this Committee, entitled B,eport 
to the International Committee on Electrical Units 
and Standards of a Special Technical Committee," 
appointed to investigate and report on the Concrete 
Standards of the International Electrical Units and to 
recommend a value for the Weston formal Cell, was 
published by the Bureau of (Standards at Washington. 

® See * * Electrical Measurements, Systems of," § (48). 


The work of the same conirnittoo showed 
that the electrochemical equivalent of silver 
is 1T1803 milligrammes. 

§ (32) Rela-tioi^ between the Absouitte 
iLND International Standards. — Experi- 
mental work carried out since 1908 in vtmious 
laboratories has enabled us to specdfy with 
great exactness the relations between these 
two systems with the following results.^ 

1 International olim = l*l)()05a ohm 

l*0001)a X Uf C.G.S. units. 

1 International ampere = 0*99997 amperes 

=0-99997 X 10-1 a.G.S. units. 

1 International volt = 1*0004^ volts 

= 1-0004,>X 1()8 (XQ.a units- 

International electrochemical equivalent, 

MIBOO mgr. 

Further details as to these relations will 
be found in the article on Electrical Measure- 
ments already referred to, 

* Bee “Electrical Measurements, Systems of," 
§ (39). 
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Capacity, Measurement of, Method of De- 
termination of. See “ u, ” § (5). 

Electromotive Force Method of Determina- 
tion of. See ibid. § (3). 

Quantity Method, Measurement of. Deter- 
mination of. See ibid. § (2), 

Resistance Method of Determination of. 
See ibid. § (4). 

Tabulated Besults of various Determinations 
of. See ibid. §§ (3) and (5). 


“u,” THE RITIO OF THE ELECTRO- 
MAGNETIC TO THE ELEOTRO- 
STATIO UNIT OF ELECTRICITY, 
MEASUREMENT OF 

§ (1) Deeinitions. — The electwmagneiic unit 
of electric quantity is that quantity which is 
transferred by the unit current in the unit 
of time, and its dimensions are 
where g is the magnetic permeability of 
vacuous space. The eleotrostatic 'u/nit of 
quantity is that quantity which exerts unit 
force on another equal quantity at the unit 
distance and its dimensions are [L'^H^K^/T], 
where IC is the dielectric constant of vacuous 
space. Since the dimensions of both units 


must be the same, the dimensional expressions 
must be equal. Hence 



The separate dimensions of K nn<l {»f 
are not known. The equation uh, Ihov- 
ever, that the ratio of the two units is c‘(|unl 
to l/\/K/t, and that this has flu* <lim('nKinnH 
of a velocity. The vehxdty itself is usuiilly 
denoted by “u” To obtain a physit-a! ftm» 
cdption of this velocity the following ilhi.st ra- 
tion, being a slight modification of one given 
by Maxwell, is helpful. 

Imagine a piano HurfacH' chargi'd with 
electricity to the electrostatic- surfaro doasity 
cr, and let it move through sjau-t' io its owij, 
plane with a velocity V- This nmving 
electrified surface will l)c e((uivol{Mit tn n 
current sheet, the ournuit passing through a 
unit breadth of the sheet being rrV in 
static measure and o-V in (decitromngnotic- 
measure. The latter valium of th(^ <’urreut 
assumes that is the nuinbcu* of oUn-tr*)- 
static xmits in one ohKdrotnngrKdio unit. If 
another plane surface parallel ti> tlu* lirnt in 
electrified to the surface dciiHity and tiu»ves 
in the same direction with the same velocity, 
it will be eouivalent to a sctjond (oirroni 
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The electrostatic repulsion between the two 
surfaces is 27rcrcr' per unit of area, and the 
electromagnetic attraction between the two 
current sheets is 2‘7r(T(T'V‘‘^Kju. If the velocity 
V be such that the repulsion is equal to the 
attraction, then 

27rcr(T^ = 27rcrcr''V^K/i, 

that is V = - 7 =. 

vK/x 

Hence the ratio of the two units may be defined 
as a velocity such that when two electrified 
surfaces move parallel to each other with this 
velocity there is no mutual force between 
them The velocity is about 3 x 10^® cm, seo"^. 

Methods of deknninmg “ tJ.” — In order to 
determine the value of it is necessary 
to measure the ratio of the electrostatic and 
electromagnetic values of at least one electric 
or magnetic quantity. By measurements of 
quantity, current, resistance, electromotive 
force, and capacity, it appears, therefore, 
that there may be live main methods by 
which the value of v can be obtained. There 
is, however, no way of measuring directly the 
value in electrostatic units of a steady current, 
and the number of possible methods is thus 
reduced to four. 

§ (2) Tee Quantity Method. — The first 
determination of v by any method was 
carried out by Weber and Kohlrausoh in 
1850,^ who chose the quantity method. In 
this a condenser, the capacity ( 1 , of which is 
known in electrostatic measure, is charged to 
a potential E« which is measured electrostatic- 
ally by means of an absolute electrometer. 
The product ( VEa gives the charge of the jar 
in electrostatic measure. This quantity of 
olectricity is then measured electromagnetic- 
ally by discharging th(‘- condenser through a 
bailistio galvanometer, the quantity Q being 
calculated by the formula 


where H is the hori/.ontal intimsity of the 
earth’s magncdism, 

<1 the priiunpal constant of the galvano- 
nuder, 

T the period of the rtiagmd, and 

0 the kii^k due to th(' transient current. 

In th(‘. experiments inadc^ by Weber and 
K(ddrauHc;h a Uydon jar was used as the 
condenser, its (capacity being obtained by 
e()n\])arison with that of a sphere. 1 .he 
ri'sult obtaiiuul was e 3-1074 x lO^o cm. seo-b 
Maxw(‘U poiute<l out a probable soiirco of 
errt)r in tlu'sci experiments owing to the use 
of a Leyden jar. A neglect, in the measure- 
ment of thci capacdty of such a condenser, of 
the plu'iiomenon of ehadric absorption, 
the natun^ of which was not then well under- 
stood, w'ould h*ad to an ov(irostimation. of the 
» Ptm, Ann., 185(1, xclx. 


electrostatic capacity of the condenser, and 
consequently to a value of v which would be 
too great. 

Rowland in 1879 made a measurement of 
V by the quantity method, using two 
accurately constructed concentric spheres as 
the standard condenser. The inner sphere 
was hung concentrically within the outer by 
a silk cord, and as a check two spheres of 
different diameters were made, either of which 
could be used as the inner sphere." When the 
larger of the two inner spheres was used the 
capacity was about 60 electrostatic units, 
and when the smaller sphere was employed 
the capacity was about 30 electrostatic units. 
To measure the electrostatic potential a 
Thomson guard-ring electrometer was used, 
the surfaces of the guard plates and attracting 
disc being nickel-plated and accurately worked 
so that the distance between the two surfaces 
could he measured with accuracy. 

The ballistic galvanometer was a specially 
constructed instrument, and the horizontal 
magnetic intensity was independently deter- 
mined by a Helmholtz - Gaugain electro- 
dynamometer, the constant of which was 
verified by comparison with a tangent galvano- 
meter having a coil 80 cm. in diameter. 

A largo number of Leyden jars connected 
in parallel and charged were used to charge 
the standard spherical condenser. The Leyden 
jars had their potential measured by connec- 
tion with the electrometer, after which the 
spherical condenser was charged, disconnected 
from the jars, and discharged through the 
ballistic galvanometer. This was repeated 
rapidly four or five times, so that the gal- 
vanometer received a series of impulses, and 
in consequence was deflected, the deflection 
being corrected for the displacements of^ the 
galvanometer noodle from zero at the times 
of the imfudses. The reading of the electro- 
meter was taken after the successive discharges, 
and the mean potential of the standard 
condenser was calculated from the two 
electro meter I'cadings. The result obtained 
by Rowland was 

t) = 2*9815 X cm. 860 .“b 

Rosa and Dorsey'*^ regard the method of 
quantity as being both complicated and 
difficult. The standard condenser presents 
no difficulty, but the measurement of potential 
by means of an attracted disc electrometer 
cannot, except with extreme diffioulty, be 
made with a probable error less than 1 part 
in 1000. The force to he measured is very 
small unless the distance between the plates 
is reduced unduly, and this renders any 
uncertainty in the distance to he correspond- 
ingly more important. For teaching purposes 
the method is very attractive. 

“ Bureau of Standards, 1907, Bull. 3, 
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§ (3) The Electromotive Force Method. 
—The electrostatic poteiitial produced by a 
battery can .be measured by means of an 
electrometer, and the electromagnetic value 
can be obtained by measuring the current 
and the resistance in a circuit containing the 
battery. Suppose a current I to flow through 
a resistance R ; then if I and R are in absolute 
measure and are measured electromagnetically, 
the product IR is the electromagnetic difference 
of potential. The electrostatic difference of 
potential V, between the ends of the resist- 
ance, can be measured directly by an abso- 
lute electrometer. Hence the ratio t?=IR/V. 
Thj.a method is due to Lord Kelvin,^ who, 
with King, measured I by an electrodyna- 
mometer, V by an absolute suspended disc 
electrometer, and found R by comparison 
with standard coils. 

M'Kiohan,^ Shida,® and Lord Kelvin have 
also made determinations by this method, 
the electromotive force being measured by a 
Thomson absolute electrometer and the 
current by a tangent galvanometer or absolute 
eleotrodynamometer. The resistance was de- 
duced from comparisons with standard coils. 

In 1897 Pdrot and Fabry ^ used an absolute 
electrometer built up of parallel plates of 
glass worked to optical surfaces and silvered, 
the method of optical interference being used 
to measure the small distances between the 
plates. The current through a standard 
resistance was measured by means of a silver 
voltameter. 

The results obtained, corrected when 
necessary and when possible for the difference 
between the B.A. unit and the ohm, are 

1869 Lord Kelvin and ! » t 

j- w *= 2 -825 X 10^0 om. sec. 

1873 M'Kiolmn . . „ 2*93 

1880 Sliida . . . „ 2-956 „ 

1889 Lord Kelvin . „ 3-004 

1897 P6rot and Fabry. ,, 2-9978 „ „ 

Maxwell ® combined the absolute electro- 
meter and the absolute electrodynamometer in 
one instrument. The electromagnetic repulsion 
Ijctwoen two flat parallel coils carrying a 
current I was balanced by the electrostatic 
attraction between two discs. One of the 
discs, with one of the coils at its back, was 
attached to one arm of a torsion balance, 
while the other, supporting similarly the 
otlior coil, could bo moved towards or away 
from the susponded coil by means of a micro- 
meter screw. The two discs with a guard ring 
formed an absolute electromotor. A third 
coil, traversed by the same current in the 
()[>poBito direction, was attached to the other 
arm of the torsion balance, so as to eliminate 

’ Hr it: AmW: Report PJIee. Stmuh. Committee, 1809. 

Rop, Roe, Phil. nmiB., 1873, clxiii. 

•' I*hiL Mag., IHHO. 

•• (UmipteH RentluB, 1807, exxiv. 

® Rop. Roc. Phil. Trans., 18(58. 


the effect of terrestrial magnetism. A dia- 
grammatic plan of the arrangement is shown 
in Fig, 1, where A represents the suspended 


c 
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coil and disc, C the fixed coil and disc, and 
A' the counterpoise coil and disc. 

In practice the difference of potential 
between the discs, and which in the main 
caused the electrostatic attraction, was dis- 
tinct from the E.M.F. producing the current 
through the coils. One electrode of a high 
potential battery (over 2000 cells) was con- 
nected with the fixed disc 0 and the other 
electrode was connected \rith the case of the 
instrument, the guard ring, and the suspended 
disc A. A small battery was used to producse 
a current through the three coils, and this 
current I passed through one coil of a 
standard galvanometer. Through a second 
coil G 2 (shunted) of the galvanometer a 
current from the high potential battery passed, 
the circuit including a high resistance R of 



about one megohm. The circuits are diagram- 
matically represented in Fig, 2. 

Equilibrium was obtained by adjusting the 
distance between the discs. At the same time 
equilibrium of the galvanometer was obtained 
by altering the resistance of the shunt 8. 
The sirnultanemis values of the micromotor 
reading and tlio shunt formed the result of 
each experiment. It was noecssary also to 
determine the magnetic effects of ’ tho two 
galvanometer coils and so find tho ratio of 
the currents. 

If Vg iH the dilTereiieo of potential between the 
(Hbcs a and 0 in oletitroHtatic unite, the attraedion 
between them is 

where a is (he raditw of tlie (li8(^ A, and b in the dint anco 
apart of thc! diw^H. 

TIic clectrornagnetie n'pulnion between the coils is 
PdM. 

djs 
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where I is the current in the coils, x the distance 
apart of their mean planes, and M tiieir mutual 
induotance. 

The difference of potential in electromagnetic 
measure is equal to (R+ri)Ii, where is the equivalent 
resistance of S and G 2 , i.e. is equal to -f-S). 

The difference of potential Vs in electrostatic 
measure may he written 

Y /M2s^/2b, 

^ ^ dx a 

In electromagnetic measure we have seen 



Hence v, the ratio of the two units, is equal to 

In this expression the ratio of the currents 
and I is in practice exp)res8ed as the ratio 
of two resistances. 

The niunbers of turns in the coils were 144 
and 121 respectively, and their mean diameter 
was S’ 868 inches. The mean result, after 
correcting for the B.A, unit of resistance, was 

?;= 2-841 X 10^° ctn. sec.”h 

Hurmuzescu ^ also combined the electro- 
meter and eloctrodynamomotor in one instru- 
ment. The difference of potential at the ends 
of a known resistance was measured by 
means of an absolute electrometer of cylindrical 
form, tli(i electrostatic couple being l)alanced 
by the forces between the coils of an electro - 
dynamometer, the niovablo coil of wlrieh was 
attached to the same axis as the electrometer 
system. The value of v resulting from 
Hurmuzescu’s moasiirernents was found to he 
3-(>01() X l(}io cm. aec.-h 
§ (4) The llE,si.HTANCjK Method. — Tliis 
method involves the al)8olute nieasuroment 
of a resistance in ekH;troinagncvtic measure 
and also in electrostatic ineaBure. The ratio 
of the two values is equal to ''I^he nieasnre- 
tnont of rtisistancaj in electromagnetic measure 
is not a very difficult one, and in practice the 
wliolc problem lies in maaBuring the resistance 
in (dectrostatic uiiitH. ’’.rhis oan be <lone by 
diHcliarging a coiuhuiHcr of elcetroBtatie 
capadty €« througli a resistanca of elootro- 
statit^ resistance Its and ineitsuring tho rate 
of fall of differeiiee of |)otential. 


At any tirnci t ilu- (''h'dinwiaiic! value Vg of the 
dillcrcnco of pott-nl ial in Huc.h that 


, dVs 
s 





and hence 


log Vg I 


**cu>nstant. 


If, at a piu’ticuliir time, is the difference of 


potential, and i seconds afterwards Vg is the difference, 
then , 

^ 1 . 0 


ait 


-gX-Vg 


= log = 


Vs’ 


s Cg log (Vo/Vg)' 


Thus if a condonsor of initial potential Vq discharges 
itself ill t seconds through a resistance Rg to a lower 
potential Vg, tho value of the resistance in electro- 
static moasuro is that given by tho preceding equation. 
Since the ratio of tho electromagnetic to the electro- 
static unit is it follows that 


CgR^log(Vo/Vs) 

^ , 

whore 11,^ is tho resistance in electromagnetic units. 
If it bo arranged that Vg™ Vo/2, then 

CgR„i loge 2 

= - — - — . 

t 


It follows, therefore, that to measure v 
we must know Cg, R„„ and the time in which 
the condenser discharges to one half its initial 
potential. To obtain an idea, of the magni- 
tudes involved, if 11 = 1 megohm and <=0-1 
second the capacity Cg would have to be 
about 0*14 microfarad. The electrostatic 
capacity of such a condenser could not be 
computed from its dimensions, and would 
have to bo obtained by comparison with a 
smaller condenser the value of which could 
be calculated. If an attempt were made to 
dispense with the large condenser and to 
experiment directly with a small air condenser 
the capacity of which could be calculated, 
then the resistance would be of the order of 
1()6(.) megohms or more, and the difficulty 
would not l>e diminished. Rosa and Dorsey ^ 
point oat that if tho eloctrostatic capacity of 
tlio large condenser is obtained hy comparing 
its eloctromagnotics capacity with that of a 
Binall standard condenser, and taking the 
ratio, then is immediately obtained from 
the ratio of the eleetrostatio to the electro- 
magnetic capacity of one condenser. Hence, 
the vv(»rk in getting R is really unnecessary 
except as affording a value of t; by a roundabout 
way. 

§ (5) Thk Method oe (UTAOiTrES.— This is 
generally conHi<lcr(ul to be thc^ bc'ist of the 
methods availahhu Let 0^ bo the e-apaoity 
of a condonBor in eUxtrostatio nuuisure and 
0^ its enpacity in electromagt\ctic units. 
Then 


or 

hence 


<y;i-K]-(^4ir^Tv-’], 

1 

cm. per second. 


* Am. Ghim. 181)7, x, 


Bunm of Standards, 1907> Bull. 8. 
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‘ There are several different ways of finding 
the ratio Os/C^, but in every case the electro- 
static capacity Os must be obtained from the 
dimensions of a condenser. The differences 
between the methods arise in the various 
ways of obtaining but in all methods the 
value of a resistance in absolute measure must 
be known. Rosa and Dorsey ^ divide the 
methods of finding into eight sections ; 
these are, with slightly different titles from 
those given by Rosa and Dorsey : 

{a) By ballistic galvanometer. 

{b) By steady deflection of a galvanometer, 
(c) By the differential galvanometer. 

(A) By the Maxwell bridge. 

(6) By oscillatory discharges of a condenser. 
{/) determination of the product of a 
capacity and an inductance. 

(g) By comparing a capacity and a resistance 
by use of an alternating current. 

(A) By comparison of a capacity with an 
inductance. 

Of these methods d and c are considered to 
be the most direct and capable of the highest 
accuracy. 

(a) By Ballistic Oalvanometer. — In this 
method the condenser is charged to a high 
potential E and then discharged through a 
ballistic galvanometer, the latter being cali- 
brated by establishing a steady deflection by 
means of a current produced by a known 
fraction of E and a high resistance. The 
galvanometer measures, therefore, the ratio 
Q^/E„i which is equal to the quantity 
desired. 

The principle of this method was first used 
by Ayrton and Perry, ^ who charged a guard- 
ring condenser DP {Fig. 3) to a potential 
corresponding to that at the extremities of a 
resistance R of 10,000 ohms in circuit with a 
battery E of about 420 volts. The contacts 
at K and K' were so made that the condenser 


P 


very high resistance r was included in the 
galvanometer circuit (making the total 
effective resistance r'), and a potential differ- 
ence E/n corresponding to that between two 
points such as A and C was also included in 
the galvanometer circtiit ; the resulting steady 
deflection a was observed. If $ is the angular 
deflection given by the transient current and 
the capacity, in electromagnetic units, of 
the condenser, then by the formulae for the 
ballistic and tangent galvanometers we have 

C,nE _T_Bin 
( E/a)/r^ TT tan a ' 

where T is the period of the galvanometer 
system ; hence 

Ca , nr'w tan a 

", 

• Cm '' ® T sin id 

The moan of Ayrton and Perry’s experi- 
ments, after correction for the resistances 
used by them, was 

'y = 2-995 xlO‘“^ cm. 8eo."h 
(6) By Steady Deflection of a (kdmnometer . — 
This method is in principle the same as 
method (a), but instead of having a single 
discharge and a resulting transient current 
through the galvanometer, a rapid succession 
of discharges is sent through the galvanometer 
and a steady deflection produced. The number " . 
of charges and discharges per second must be 
known. This method was used by Klemencfiif,® 
who employed a tuning-fork as a means of 
obtaining a series of charges and discharges. 
The mean result was x 10^® cm. seo'h 

Similar experiments were made by Stoletow,^ 
but a revolving comnnutator wm used instead 
of a tuning-fork. Stoletow’s result was 

i?=2-99±0-()l X cm. sec.“^. 

(c) Differential Oalimnometer iU'efAod.—This 
is a modification of method (6), the charging 
or the discharging current of the condenser 




was first charged to the difference of potential 
existing between the extremities of R. After- 
wards P was earthed, leaving D charged and 
insulated : finally D was discharged through 
the galvanometer G. To obtain the difference 
of potential between the extremities of R a 

^ Bureau of Standards, 1007, Bull. 3. 

* Soo, Tel. Engineers* Journal^ 1879. 


being passed through one coil of a differential 
galvanometer, and through the other coil is 
passed a steady current shuntcxi off from a 
portion of a high resistance. The circuit 
employed by Rosa and Dorsey ® is shown in 
Fig. 4. 


» Ahad. Tfw. "Ifirri. Ber„ 1881, Ixxxlii. 
* Soc. Franc, de Phi/s,, 1881. 

® Bureau of Standards, 1907, Bull B, 
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Tile continuous lines show the connections 
when the discharge current is sent through 
the galvanometer. To send the charge current 
through instead, BE is disconnected and 
connection made through B'E'. When the 
condenser has a guard ring the connections are 
those shown in Fig, 5, the continuous lines 



showing the connections for comparing the 
discharge current with the steady current. 
To measure the charging current, JK is 
disconnected and connection made through 
J'K. 

When a balance is obtained the electro- 
magnetic capacity 0.,^ of the condenser is 
given by the expression 

n « 

+ a( l/c« + 1/c -H gi/cd)K 

The principle of this method was used by 
KlemenSi^^ in 1884, by Himstedt,^ by Abraham 
at Paris in 1892, and by Rosa and Dorsey 
(1905-1907). The latter observers also made 
measurements by Maxwell’ s bridge method, 
and the results obtained by them will be given 
after a description of that method. 

The results obtained by Klemencic, by 
Himstedt, and by Abraham are 

. . v*--"3’019 x 10*-^* cm. seo.“^. 

Himstedt . . i;«3-0()9 „ „ 

Abraham . . t;»-2'9913 „ „ 

{(1) Maxivell Bridge Method ,^ — This is the 
best known method, and has an advantage over 
UK^thods {(t) and {b) of being a null method. 
Fig. (5 show's the bridge connections. The 
<a)n<h‘nH«»r and commutator are placed in one 
arm of th(^ bridge and the frequency of charging 
and discharging the condenser is adjusted 
until a lialanc^e is obtained. The relation 
’b(d.ween tlu^ (<le(d»romagnetic5 capacity 0^, the 
frcHpmney w, and the resistances a, c, and d 
is then 

fi .. 

'ned 

r 1 ~ {a'^l(a t c -1- g){a + b + d)) 1 

L |1 i {(d>l(ia f b ( d))\ {I i (uY//d(a4-c-fgj)} J 
In g(aun’al th(^ valu(‘- of ditfors from a/ncd 
by a f(‘,w parts only in 100,000. 

'‘I’ln^ investigation of the relation between 

^ IVb'ii. AnnafrUy IHKH. 

“ MaxwcU’s ElertrU'Uy ami MdffnHimn, | 775. See 
also “ Cupucity, Hloctrit^ul/' § (41), for further details. 


the bridge arms given by Maxwell is only an 
approximation ; the above equation was first 
given by J. J. Thomson.® 

The changes which occur may be divided into 
two parts. There is first the steady current which 



flows through g when no current is passing into the 
^condenser. Let this current be 1. In the second part 
when R and Q are connected there is a transient 
current which flows while the condenser is being 
charged. Under these conditions let q be the 
quantity of electricity which flows through g ; this 
quantity will flow in the opposite direction to 1. 
Then if n is the frequency of charge and discharge, 
nq is the quantity per second, and if the period of the 
galvanometer is long compared with Ijn of a second 
the quantity nq is assumed to produce the same 
effect as a steady current of value nq. Thus the bridge 
will be balanced when l^nq, q is clearly the quan- 
tity of electricity which would pass through the 
galvanometer if the battery were removed and the 
condenser, after charging, was discharged by connect- 
ing R to (J. During such discharge let 

z bo the current along PD, 
q bo the current through the galvanometer, 
cc be the current along CA, 

and let the self-induotanoes between the various 
points bo 

Ijj between A and D, i.e. that of resistance c. 

L2 » A and B through h. 

L3 „ (3 and B, i.e. of resistance d. 

L4 „ A and (J, i.e. of resistance a. 

L5 „ D and C, i,e. that of the, galvanometer. 

Then from the part DAC we have 


T ^2 . 


d^x dq 


-f-C 


fdq dz\ 
U« dtJ 


dx 


where 2, jy, and x are the quantities of electricity 
passing during discharge through PD, g, and a 
respectively. 

Initially and finally 2, q, and x vanish. Integrating 
from just before discharging until after complete 
discharge we have 

9'7+c(<if-2)-na; = 0. .. . (1) 


* Boy. Soo. PhU. Trans., 1883. 
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Similarly from the part CAB we have j 

{((/ "{-d -\~h)x — 6x5— 0» . . (2) 

and from (1) and (2) | 

z{c{a+h+d)i‘l)a} 

^ (a-i-g4-o)(a+6-l-dj-a^* 

Now the current q{ =^r\q) in the galvanometer when 
the oondenser is discharged is equal to the steady 
current I passing through the galvanometer when 
no current is passing into the condenser. Under 
the same conditions the current through the arm d 
of the bridge is t+(c +{//«)! and hence the difference 
of potential between B and B is 

=i-|^j;+<i+-(<!+g)|’ =^|^s+-(a+c+g’)^. (4) 

Now when the condenser is fully charged no current 
will flow into it. Under these circumstances the 
quantity 25 will be equal to the product of the enpacity 
Ofn, of the condenser and the difference of potential 
between B and B, i.e. 

. . ( 6 ) 

Combining this with (3) wo have 

< 7 « 0 {g+(d /a)(ct -I- c +p)} 

(a4-fir+o)(cH-6+d)-a2 

But ; hence 

JL _ ^ -l-d) +6a} {g + {djaXa -\~c +g)} 

95<Cj)i (a+p+c)(a+6-i-d)— 

which enables Cm to be expressed in the convenient 
form 

0 a{l~(aV(a+c-fp)(a4-5+dl)} 

”* ncd{l+{ahlc{a+b-^d))} {l + (ap/d(a+c+gr))}* 

V is of course obtained from the ratio n/ 

When guard-ring condensers are used it is necessary 
for the guard ring to be charged to the same potential 
as the main condenser. This condition is most 
readily mot by constructing, as suggested by Rosa 
and Borsey,^ a * second Wheatstone not exactly 
duplicating the main set and containing the same 
battery. Such a double network is shown in Fig. 1. 


D 



The bridge connections used by Thomson and Searle 
in 1890 are sliown in Fig. 8. 

The Maxwell bridge method of measuring 
^ Mnmi of ^tmidards, 1907, Bull. 3. 


has been used for determinations of v by 
J. J. Thomson, by Rosa,^ by Thomson and 
Searle,^ and by Rosa and Dorsey.® 

J. J. Thomson in 1883 used a cylindrical 
guard -ring condenser designed by Lord 
Rayleigh, the outer cylinder being about 
61 cm. long and 25*4 cm. diameter ; the 
diameter of the inner cylinder was 23-5 cm. 
The electrostatic capacity of this condenser 
was calculated and compared with that of 
another condenser without a guard ring, the 
electromagnetic capacity of which was subse- 
quently measured in a Maxwell bridge. The 
main part of the commutator was a strip of 
brass which vibrated in the field of an electro- 
magnet, the periodicity of the current in the 
latter being controlled by a tuning-fork. The 
value of Vf resulting from his experiments, was 
2-963 X 10^® cm. sec.“b 
Rosa in 1889 used the standard spheilcal 
condenser employed by Rowland when 
measuring v by the quantity method. The 
advantage of a spherical condenser over a 
cyhndrical one lies in the smaller percentage 
error associated with inaccurate centring ; 
thus a displacement from the coaxial position 
of the inner cylinder of a cylindiioal condenser 
such that an error or correction of several 
parts in a thousand would be introduced 
would in the case of a spherical condenser of 
similar capacity have a negligible effect. In 
these early experiments of Rosa’s two tuning- 
forks wore used as standards to control the 
rate of charge and discharge of the condenser, 
and it was found that the results obtained 
when the fast fork was used were slightly 
lower than those obttuned with the slow fork. 
The results were 

v= 2*9994 X IC^® cm. soc."^ (fast fork), 

I 3-0023 X 10^® cm. sec.~^ (slow fork). 

The results with the fast fork were considered 
to be the better, and the weighted mean of all 
the observations was 

?; = 3-0004xlOi<» cm. sec.-b 

In 1890 Thomson and Searle repeated their 
experiments of 1883, adopting afc first the same 
method. Very consistent results, practically 
identical with the previous ones, were obtained. 
As the introduction of the auxiliary condenser 
increased the possible sources of error it was 
abolished, and a guard-ring standard condenser 
was directly measured by the bridge. At 
first a tuning-fork device for make and break 
was xised, but as the results were irregular it 
was replaced by a rotating commutator 
driven by a water motor. The values then 

® Roy. Soc. Phil. TrmiB.. 1883, clxxlv. 

» Phil. Mag., 1889, xxviii. 

* Roy. Soc. Phil. Trans., 1890, clxxxi. 

® Bureau of Standards, 1907, Bull. 3. 
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obtained were distinctly lower than those 
given by the old method. ■ The cause was found 
to be due to the guard ring not having its full 
effect when the capacities of the guard -ring 
condenser and the auxiliary condenser were 
compared, thus giving a slightly erroneous 
value for the latter condenser. In the 1890 
determination the auxiliary condenser was 
therefore dispensed with. The standard guard- 
ring condenser was a cylindrical one as before, 
and the guard ring was introduced into the 
bridge in the manner shown in Fig^ 8, an 



additional commutator LMQ being used. The 
double commutator system was driven by a 
water motor, the supply of water being at 
constant pressure. The speed was observed 
and regulated by a stroboscoino method, a 
tuning-fork serving as a standard of frequency. 
The value of v finally obtained by them was 
2*9955 X 10^® cm. aec."^. 

Rosa and Dorsey’s measurements in 1907 ^ 
were carried out with extraordinary care, 
and the probable error of the result obtained 
by them is less than that associated with 
any other determination of ??. The spherical 
condenser which was employed in the experi- 
ments of 1879 and 1889 was again used, the 
two balls being repolished and the tw{) halves 
of the shell reground so that they fitted 
together water-tight. The capacity of the 
charging wire touching the inner sphere, 
ami which passxMl through a small hole at 
the pole of th(^ outer hollow sphere, was 
diflic.ult to d(d.ermine. The difficulty was 
ov<u’como by obtaining the capacity with 
two (diarging wires, one at the pole and 
om^ at the (Hjuator. First withdrawing the 
polar (charging wire, the change in electro- 
magnetic caf)acity gave the capacity of the 
cluirging wire itself, the ball meanwhile 
being <!harg(Ml by tlu^ wire at the equator. 
By n^placing the polar charging wire and 
nunoving that at the equator, the capacity 
of tlie latter was obtained, ff’he values so 
found an^ frcH' from theoretical olqection, and 
in pra(da<H< the method gave remarkably 
acunirate results. 

(lyliudrical <^ond<^nH(M*H were also used by 
Rosa and Doiwy. '^rhos(^ could he measured 
without iht^ m'(!(^HHity of (Ud^ermining the 
capacity of the charging wire in a way 
‘ Uumm of SUmdanh, 1907, Mull 8. 


described by Lord Rayleigh.® Lord Rayleigh’s 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 9. There are 
three outer cylinders A, G, D, and two inner 
cylinders B, F, the components of two pairs 
being of the same length. One pair A and B 
are mounted coaxially upon an 
insulating base and remain un- c 
disturbed. The other parts are p 
movable and allow of the forma- 
tion of two condensers. In the 
first of these the third outer 
cylinder D is mounted upon A so ^ 
that the inner surfaces correspond. 

Upon the accurately worked top 
of B is placed a disc C of the ^ 
same diameter, and D is also 

closed above by E. The leads 

make contact with the cylinders Fig. 9. 

A, B at their bases. The 
capacity of this condenser and its leads are 
unknown. In the second arrangement the 
long pair of cylinders F, G are interpolated, 
and we thus obtain a second condenser of 
larger capacity than the first. Although the 
capacity is unknown the increase of capacity is 
accurately that of the intermediate cylinders 
F, G considered as forming parts of infinitely 
prolonged wholes. If, of the added parts, 

I is the length, b the larger radius, and a 
the smaller radius, the increase of capacity is 
1/2 log (b/a). 

Rosa and Dorsey measured first the capacity 
Cl of a pair of coaxial cylinders mounted with 
their axes vortical. A second pair of cylinders 
of the same radii were then added to the first 
pair and the new capacity Cg measured. 
Then a third pair were added and the total 
capacity determined. C2 Ci was then the 
capacity of the second pair of cylinders and 
C3 - Ca was the capacity of the third pair. 
Subsequently a fourth pair of cylinders were 
added to the set, the two end sections of the 
inner cylinders being insulated so that they 
formed guard cylinders after the manner of 
the guard rings of a j)lat6 condenser. Using 
cylindrical condensers in this way results 
of great uniformity wore obtained. 

Rosa and Dorsey also employed a parallel 
plate guard-ring condenser, but this was found 
to present greater difficulties than the other 
forms. 

To measure the rate of charge and discharge 
of a condenser, the commutator was geared 
to a chronogra|)hic drum which was driven 
at a speed 250 times less than that of the 
commutator. Once every second a printing 
magnet printed a dot on the paper on the 
drum, and from the record the mean speed 
could be determined within 1 part in 100,000. 

Rosa and Dorsey concluded that the results 
obtained by the use of the plate condensers 
and of the cylinders without guards were of 
* Phil. Maff., 1006, xii. 
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Htfcle value. They summarise the more re- measuring v. The air condenser consisted of 
liable of their results as follows : eleven flat glass jjlates entirely covered with tin- 


Date. 

Condenser. 

V in cm. sec."^. 

N. 

A. 

A,. 

1905 

Spherical (larger ball) 

2*99621x101® 

64 

0*00018x 101® 

0*00018 xlOi® 

1906 

Spherical (smaller ball) 

2*99637 „ 

146 

0*00011 

0*00013 „ 

1906 

„ 

2*99659 „ 

89 

0*00017 „ 

0*00030 „ 

1906 

Cylinders with guards 

2*99624 „ 

1 603 

0*00027 „ 

0*00028 „ 


Weighted Mean . 

, 2*99629 „ 


Mean . 

. 0*00022 „ 


In this table N is the number of independent 
determinations, A is the average variation of 
the members of each group from their mean, 
and Ai is the corresponding average variation 
from the weighted mean of all. 

The mean value is 

2-9963 X lO^r 

L eeo. J 

As the mean temperature at which the work 
was done was about 20° C., this gives for the 
value reduced to vacuo (assuming the dielectric 
constant of air at 20°-0 C. and 760 mm. 
pressure to be 1*00055) 

«0= 2-9971 X lO^r — -.- H*- 

L sec. J 

The uncertainty is stated to be not more 
than I part in 10,000, and is much less than 
in any other determination of v. It will be 
observed that the value was given in terms of 
the centimetre, the second, and the inter- 
national ohm, and this was because of the 
uncertainty in the absolute value of the 
resistances used. Now according to recent 
determinations of the international ohm in 
absolute measure (see article “ Electrical 
Measurements,” § (39)), the international ohm 
equals 1*00052 ohms (10® C.G.S. units). If 
this value is accepted as correct the correction 
to Bosa and Dorsey’s result is -H 26 parts in 
100,000. The corrected value is 

2*9980 X 10^® cm. sec."h 

with an uncertainty of not more than 3 in 
the last place of decimals. 

(e) By Oscillatory Discharges of a Condenser. 
— A charged air condenser of calculable 
electrostatic capacity Cs is placed in series 
with a coil of calculable inductance and 
caused to discharge across a narrow spark 
gap, the resistance being small. The period t 
of the oscillatory discharge is given by 

t = %'ir 

Using this principle, Lodge and Glazebrook ^ 
made a careful study of the oscillatory dis- 
charge of an air condenser with a view to 

^ Cambridge Phil. Trans., 1899, xviii. 


foil. They were each about 60 cm. square, 
and were kept 5 mm. apart by glass distance 
pieces, 5 in each space, like the pips on a card. 
In calculating the capacity of this condenser 
corrections were made for the edges, the 
thickness of the plates, for the distance 
pieces, and for the proximity of the floor, 
walls, and roof. The inductance consisted 
of 2 coils, each of about 11 inches internal 
diameter, 4 inches deep, and 2 inches wide ; 
the coils were arranged so that they could be 
used in series, in parallel, or used separately. 
The capacity of these coils was considerable, 
and was one of the chief causes of difliculty 
in comparing the experimental results with 
theory. 

To determine the period of the oscillatory 
discharge a photographic plate was whirled 
by a turbine at from 64 to 85 revolutions per 
second, and the image of the spark was 
focussed on this plate. The speed of rotation 
was controlled and measured by a strobosoopio 
disc andelectromagnetically maintained tuning- 

The value of v determined by these experi- 
ments was 3*009 X 10^® era. sec."^ but the 
method was not regarded as a very exact one, 

(/) % determining the Product of a Cafocity 
and an Inductance. — This method was sug- 
gested by A. Gray,*-^ but no (’ixperiraents have 
been carried out. If a magnet is rapidly 
rotated within a coil which is suspended by 
a bifilar in a vortical plane, the induced 
current causes the coil to turn through an 
angle 6. If the coil is in circuit with a self- 
inductance and capacity, and and denote 
the total self-inductance and capacity, the 
angle of deflection B is dependent on the time 
of revolution of the magnet, on and on C^. 
The value of the product can be found 
by observing the deflections 0^, 0^, and 9^ 
resulting from three different angular velocities 
%, ^ 2 , and Wg of the magnet. The relation is 




m-LJ — ,y—, 

3 


|-( V - + y (%“ - %«) -I- 

--X ^ '8 

- n/) 


* Absolute Measurements, vol, it 
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Rosa and Dorsey have shown that no great 
precision can be expected from such an 
experiment, for not only have & 2 y 6 q and 
7^2, % to be measured with accuracy, 
but and must necessarily be large 
and ar^ not directly calculable. In practice, 
therefore, the method would prove to be 
elaborate and the probable error would be 
large. 

(<7) By comparing a Capacity and a Resistance 
hy Use of an Alternating Current . — Let an air 
condenser of electrofnagnetio capacity 
and calculable electrostatic capacity Cs be 
placed in series with a non-inductive resistance 


6 



R (Fig. 10), and let the applied alternating | 
E.M.F. be strictly of sine form. Let qrs be 
an electrometer to indicate when the effective 
E.M.F. on ab is equal to that on he. When 
equality is obtained 

where n is the number of alternations per 
second. A correction for the capacity of the 
electrometer must be made. 

The chief difficulty is to obtain a pure sine 
wave form E.M.F. M. F. Maltby,^ who 
(un ployed the method in 1897, generated the 
<‘I('.(^trom(>tive force by rotating a magnet 
within a (^oil and obtained a nearly pure 
sinci wave. At present no attempt at very 
pre(!iH0 measurements has been made by 
this tuethod. Maltby obtained the value 
r .‘pool X 10^'* cm. seo.'"^. 

(//) By Comparison of a Capacity with an 
Inductance.. — '‘I''he electromagnetic capacity of 
a c.omh^uHcu* can be measured in terms of an 
indm^tam^e by means of bridge methods such 
jtH thos(' due to Maxwell, Anderson,^ etc. 
If t,h(^ (d('.ctromagnetic (sapacity is thus found, 
V can b(^ (hdermined if the ele(?trostatic 
captuaiy (^a,n bo calcnilated or determined 
by {•om{)arison with another condenser. In 
geiKU’al th<^ latter course must be adopted, 
owing to th(^ conqiaratively large capacity 
ustHl in th(^ bridge methocls. 

» Ifav/. Ann., 1807, 1x1. 

® 8e(‘ “ Inductance, Measurement of,” §§ (I()6)-(n4). 


Summary. — Of the methods hitherto used, 
Rosa and Dorsey are of the opinion that the 
method of capacities by the Maxwell bridge, 
and the capacity method by the differential 
galvanometer, are the simplest and most direct 
and capable of the highest accuracy. Lord 
Rayleigh ® was also disposed to give preference 
to the method of capacities, but was of opinion 
that the electromotive force method was 
worthy of a further trial. The construction of 
an absolute electrometer presents considerable 
but not insurmountable difficulties, and there 
is little doubt that very accurate measurements 
could now be made. Until there is a satis- 
factory explanation of the small difference 
which at present exists between the mean 
value of V as obtained from the most careful 
measurements, and the value experimentally 
determined for the velocity of light, some 
doubt will exist as to the absolute reliability 
of the methods used for measuring v. Lord 
Rayleigh pointed out that in the Maxwell 
bridge method there is some doubt about the 
behaviour of the galvanometer. It is assumed 
that this instrument indicates exactly the 
mean current, whether the current be steady 
or intermittent. Any error which might be 
feared due to the oblique position of the 
needle, and its temporary magnetisation under 
the currents to or from the condenser, can be 
eliminated by reversing the battery, but 
Lord Rayleigh points out that the axial 
magnetisation may not remain constant even 
when the axis is strictly perpendicular to the 
magnetic forces due to the currents, and 
suggests the use of an Einthoven galvanometer 
to avoid possible trouble. 

Of all the determinations so far made that 
of Rosa and Dorsey appears to be associated 
with the least probable error. The value found 
by them was 

t; =2-9971 X 10^*^ cm. sec.“^, 

but was based on the international ohm. 
When corrected so as to be based on the ohm 
(10® e.G.S. units) it is 

?; =2-9980 X 10^® cm. sec.-\ 

and the uncertainty should nob exceed about 
0-0003 X 10^® cm. sec."^. 

The following table gives the results of the 
principal measurements of v corrected as far 
as possible for the resistances employed : 


1867 

Weborand Kohl- 



raiiaoh . 

v ^ 3*1074 X 10^® oiM. sec. 

1868 

Maxwell . 

,t 2*841 „ „ 

1869 

Thomson and 



King . . 

„ 2*826 

1873 

M‘Kiohan . 

2*93 

1879 

Rowland . 

„ 2*9816 „ 


» Phil. Mag., 1906, xii. 
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1879 

Ayrton and 
Perry . . v 

=2*995 xlO’o 

cm. sec. 

1880 

SMda . , 

2*995 


1881 

Klemen5io . , 

3*041 

99 

1881 

Stoletow . . , 

2*99 

99 

1883 

J. J. Thomson , 

, 2*963 


1884 

Klemen5iJS . 

, 3*019 


1888 

Himstedt . . 

, 3*009 

99 

1889 

Kelvin . . 

, 3*004 

99 

1889 

Rosa . . . , 

, 3*0004 „ 

99 

1890 

Thomson and 
Searle . 

, 2*9955 „ 

99 

1891 

Pellat 

, 3*0092 „ 

99 

1892 

Abraham . 

2*9913 „ 


1897 

Maltby . 

„ 3*001 „ 

,, 

1897 

P6rot and Fabry 

» 2*9978 „ 

99 

1897 

Hurmuzesen 

„ 3*0010. „ 

99 

1899 

Lodge and 
Glazebrook . 

„ 3*009 

99 

1905-7 Rosa and Dorsey 

„ 2*9980 „ 



Mean . 

„ 2*987 

99 

In 

a r4sum6 of all former work 

upon 


subject, H. Abraham ^ stated that he con- 
sidered the most accurate results to be as 
follows ; 

Himstedt . . . 3*0057 x 10^® cm. sec.“^. 

Rosa .... 3*0000 ,, „ 

Thomson and Searlo . 2*9960 „ 

Abraham . . . 2*9913 „ 

Pellat .... 3*0092 „ 

Hurmiizescu . . 3*0010 „ „ 

P6rot and Fabry . 2*9978 „ „ 

To these should now be added 

Rosa and Dorsey . 2*9980 x 10^® cm. sec.”^. 

The mean of these is 2*9999 x 10^® cm. sec.~L 
It should be noted, however, that whereas 
Abraham stated it was probable that the 
mean of the first seven, which is 3*0001, 
differs from the true value by not more than 
1 part in 1000, Rosa and Dorsey consider 
their result 2*9980 to be accurate within 1 
part in 10,000. 

It is of interest to compare the above values 
of V with the most probable value for the 
velocity of light. The best determinations 
of the latter are as follows ; 

1883 Newcomb . i.i=:2*99S(50+0*00030xlOiOcm. sec.-l. 
1885 Michelson . „! 2*99853+0*00060 ,, ,, 

1902 Perrotin . „ 2*99860+0*00080 „ „ 

1904: Weinberg , „ 2*99852 + 0*00024 „ „ 

From these values it appears safe to conclude 
that within 1 part in 10,000 the velocity of 
light is 

2*9986 X 10^° cm. sec.'h 

This differs from the mean v of H. Abraham's 
list by 4 parts in 10,000 and from Rosa and 
Dorsey’s value (corrected) by 2 parts in 
10,000. The latter difierence is probably 

^ Oongrh international de physique, 1900. 


within the limits of error of the measurements 
involved. 

Within 1 i:>art in 3000 it may therefore be 
stated with considerable confidence that 

g = 2*998 x 1010 cm. sec.“i. 

F. E. S. 

Valency Electrons, Stark’s theory of, used 
in explanation of phosphorescence, fluor- 
escence, and photoelectricity. See “ Photo- 
electricity,” § (()). 

Valves, Thermionic, use of, as generators of 
high-frequency electric current. See “ Ther- 
mionic Valves,” § (6) ; “ Wireless Tele- 

graphy,” § (17) (iv.). 

Van per Pol’s Method of determining 
THE Conductivity in Various Parts op 
Discharge through Gases. See “ Elec- 
trons and the Discharge Tube,” § (5). 
Variable and Fluotuating Loads, effect of, 
on measurement of electrical energy. See 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. II. Watt-hour Meters,” § (39). 
Variation of Bearings : variations of the 
readings of direction-finders used in wireless 
telegraphy, with natural phenomena, e.g, 
sunset. See “ Wireless Telegraphy Trans- 
mitting and Receiving Apparatus,” § (13). 
Vernier Potentiometer, R. W. Paul’s, based 
on an extended form of the Kelvin- Varley 
slide. See “ Potentiometer System of 
Electrical Measurements,” § (3) (v.). 

VIBRATION GALVANOMETERS 

I. Introductory and Historical 

§ (1) Introductory. — A vibration galvano- 
meter is an instrument for measuring alter- 
nating current, having a movable part or 
element which can be so adjusted that it will 
vibrate in resonance with the frequency of the 
current that is being measured. Such an 
instrument is perhaps more properly called a 
JResonance Galvanometer, as the capability of 
working in resonance with the current is its 
distinguishing characteristic. Vibration gal- 
vanoscopes, such as telephones, which merely 
indicate current without measuring it, may 
also be included here, provided they can be 
tuned to work in dynamical resonance with 
the current. Electrostatic instruments utilis- 
ing the same principle are termed vibration 
(or resonance) electrometers and electroscopes. 

§ (2) Damping and Resonance. — In all 
machines in which motion is maintained there 
is waste of power due to forces (such as 
friction) which oppose the motion. When the 
motion is oscillatory these are called the 
damping forces and their effect is described as 
damping. When the external source of energy 
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which maintains the oscillatory motion is cut 
off, the motion gradually dies down to rest 
owing to the vibratory kinetic energy being 
gradually used up by the continued action of 
the damping forces. 

When a regularly recurring (or periodic) 
force is applied to a system free to vibrate, 
unless the natural (free) frequency of the 
system is near to the frequency of the applied 
force, the movement produced will be what 
is called a forced vibration ; but, if the natural 
frequency is nearly equal to that of the applied 
force, in general the resulting vibration works 
itself up to a far greater amplitude, and we 
have tlxe phenomenon known as resonance. 
When resonance is present, the amplitude of 
the oscillations goes on increasing until a 
maximum is reached which is limited by the 
damping forces. This maximum rises and the 
point of resonance becomes more and more 
sharply defined as the damping is reduced. In 
resonance galvanometers the damping is due 
to two quite distinct causes, dynamical and 
electrical, which will be discussed further 
in III. 

The process of “tuning” or adjusting a 
vibration galvanometer to resonance frequency 
is usually carried out experimentally. A 
small alternating current from the given 
source is sent through the instrument, and the 
free frequency of the vibrating part is adjusted 
until a maximum deflection is obtained. If the 
wave form of the source contains harmonics, 
care must be taken to make sure that the 
resonance is with the fundamental component 
of the current and not with one of the 
harmonica, 

§ (S) ADVANTACHilS OF ReSONANOK InSTRIT- 
MENTS. — When a vibration galvanometer is in 
tune with the freqtiency of the current, the 
resulting resonance vibration is usually enor- 
mously groat(u- than the forced vibration which 
would bo prodiKiod if resonance did not occur. 
In virtue of this property of rcMmanre niag- 
nifieation vil)ration galvanometers are highly 
semilvm measurers of alternating current. The 
fact that they are relatively so insensitive for 
(uirrents of any other frequency makes them 
fdao highly selective, for they practically ignore 
all comi)onontH of the current which have 
fnanuuKucH not very near the resonance fro- 
(pumey. If tuned to the funda-mental fre- 
of tlu‘. (Uirrent wave they are almost 
unaff(Hd,ed by any harmonic components that 
may l)e {)r(‘H(mt. 

§ (4) ( ’lahhifioation of various Tyres.— 
In lU'arly every instances resonaiuio galvano- 
m(‘t(‘rH d('p(si(l for tlieir action upon an 
(4cH‘lrodynamical (4Te(vt - a delleeting force is 
produ<*(‘d directly by th(^ (uirnmt. A composite 
type is poHsibk^ in which the current produces 
a ilKU’inal (4hH',t whi<‘h by causing expansion 
and contraction gives fonai (and motion). 


Just as with ordinary galvanometers, so 
resonance instruments may be classified accord- 
ing to the nature of the part which is moved 
by the current. They thus fall into two main 
divisions, which may be further subdivided as 
follows : 

Type (i.) Moving-circuit System, which may 
be — 

(а) Single wire, 

(б) Double wire, 

(cf) Moving coil, with unifilar suspension, or 

(Cg) Moving coil, with bifilar suspension, or other 
arrangement. 

This class may also be subdivided into two types, 
(A) in which the current passes directly through 
the moving-coil circuit, and (B) the induction typo 
in which the main current induces a secondary 
current in a closed circuit which is movable. 

The moving circuit is mounted in a magnetic 
field produced by a permanent magnet, an 
electromagnet or another circuit carrying a 
current, and this field produces the deflecting 
force or couple. 

The control is usually by elastic force (of 
extension, compression, or torsion). 

Typo (ii.) Moving-magnetic System, which 
may be — 

(а) A single magnet or group of magnets. 

(б) Of soft iron magnetised only by the action 
of the main current. 

(c) Of soft iron polarised, i.e. kept magnetised 
by the action of an auxiliary steady (or even alternat- 
ing) magnetic field or electric circuit. 

The deflecting magnetic field is produced by 
a coil or coils (with or without iron cores) 
carrying the current to be measured. 

The control may be either by (A) elastic 
force, (B) magnetic force, or (C) partly by both. 

In addition to these two main types there 
may occur others, perhaps leas important, as, 
for example, a composite type in which a 
moving coil carries an iron core. 

[Thermal typos of rosonanco instrument have not 
yet boon introducod, although tho Irwin ^ hot-wire 
oscillograph points to possibilities of development 
in this dirootion.] 

§ (5) lliSTORiOArj.-— The development of the 
various types of vibration galvanometer at 
present in use has been carried out by ex- 
perimenters in various countries, working in 
some cases without sufficient knowledge of 
what had already been done or suggested by 
others. For this latter reason a good deal of 
independent reinvention and rediscovery has 
occurred. 

The earlii^st resonance galvanometer was 
the Optical 'Ttdcqihone introduced by M. Wien 
in 1891.''^ Wirui demonstrated clearly the 
great advantages of resonance instruments for 
null methods of alternating current measure- 

* J. T. Irwin, /na#. BL Bng. Proc., 1908, xxxix. 617, 

« M, Wkm, Wied. Ann,, 1891, xlii. 693, and 1891, 
xUv. 080 and 689. 
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ment, and, guided by the theoretical work of 
Oberbeck ^ and Rayleigh,^ he applied his 
optical telephone with great success to a 
number of bridge methods of measuring in- 
ductance and capacity. His work forms the 
foundation of the best present-day methods 
of measuring these quantities. 

In 1893 Blondel ^ published an investigation 
on galvanometers of small periodic time {i.e. of 
quick natural frequency). He determined the 
mathematical conditions for dynamical re- 
sonance with alternating current, and showed 
how such galvanometers can be used as 
oscillographs for obtaining alternating current 
wave forms. He suggested galvanometers of 
moving - circuit type (both moving coil and 
single bifilar forms) and also with moving 
magnetic systems as in Type (ii.) § (4) above. 
His fundamentally important work did not 
receive adequate notice at the time, and has | 
been perhaps somewhat overlooked by more 
recent experimenters. 

In 1895 Rubens ^ brought out a vibration 
galvanometer of moving-magnet type. In this 
instrument the diaphragm and armatures of 
Wien’s optical telephone were replaced by a 
suspended system of short magnet needles. 
Six years later M. Wien ® described a simpler 
instrument with moving-magnet system, but 
without polarisation by external permanent 
magnets. 

By this time high-frequency galvanometers 
had been fully developed as oscillographs by 
Blondel, who used mainly the soft-iron moving 
system, and by Buddell, who used the simple 
bifilar without a coil. In both oases strong 
damping was obtained by immersing the 
vibrating part in oil. By removing this 
damping these oscillographs could be used as 
resonance galvanometers. They were success- 
fully used in this way by various experi- 
menters,® but were only suitable for the higher 
audio frequencies (e.g. 2000 a* per sec.). 

In 1907 Campbell introduced a resonance 
galvanometer with a moving coil suspended 
below by bifilars and above by a single thread, 
with extensive raneres of fremiA-nmr (o n f=:n 


Also in 1909 Buddell ® introduced a re- 
sonance galvanometer with a simple bifilar 
pair as in his oscillograph, but long enough to 
work with frequencies as low as 100 o; per sec. 

Some years later Campbell,^® having dis- 
covered that the torsional control exerted by 
a metal strip can be varied to a large extent 
by merely altering the tension, improved his 
galvanometer by employing unililar suspension 
and reducing the size of the coil. [This system 
of tuning had already been used by Hausrath 
(1909) and much earlier by Blondel.] 

0. V. Brysdale in 1910 introduced a gal- 
vanometer with moving - iron system, the 
tuning being done by altering the magnetic 
field. 

A little later Schering and Schmidt used 
a single-loop bifilar instrument in which the 
two strips were 100 cm. long, in order to work 
at frequencies as low as 25 cu per sec. 

They afterwards brought out an improved 
form of the Rubens galvanometer, which could 
be conveniently tuned from a distance by 
altering the current in the circuit of the 
polarising electromagnets. 

For the purpose of wave form analysis by 
resonance, Blondel and Carbenay constructed 
in 1914 a special moving-iron galvanometer 
with ironless field magnet coils. For the 
same purpose Blondel has brought out a 
moving-coil resonance galvanometer with con- 
venient arrangement for tuning from a dis- 
tance. 

Agnew in 1920 described a vibration gal- 
vanometer of the moving-iron typo, in which 
a fine steel wire clamped at one end is kept 
in vibration by an electromagnet excited by 
the current to be measured. 

A vibration galvanometer of the induction 
type was introduced by Blondel in 1912. 
The current to be measured passes through 
the windings of electromagnets which induce 
a secondary current in a short-circuited 
aluminium or silver frame carried by bifilar 
suspension. For the higher freq uencies a short- 
circuited bifilar loop only is used. 


fc out a moving 

with unifilar strip 

suspensions. The tuning was, adjusted by 
varying the tension of the strips or by altering 
the positions of the bridges over which the 
suspensions were stretched. 


^ Oberbeck, Wied. Ann., 1882, xvii. 820. 

Lord Rayleigh, JJo.?/, Soc. Proc., 1891, xlix. 203. 

3 A. Blondel, Comptes Rendus, 1893, cxvi. 502 and 
748. 


^ H. Rubens, Ann. d.Physik, 1895, Ivi. 27, 

® M. Wien, An7i. d. Physik, 1901, iv. 439. 

® Miihlenhover, Dissertation, Munster-i.-W., 1905 ; 
E. Giebe and H. Diesselhorst, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 
1906, xxvi. 151. 

’ A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1907, xx. 626, and 
Phil. Mag., 1907, xiv. 494. 

* II. Hausrath, Phys. Zeits., 1909, x. 750. 


II. Descriptions of Actcai. Instruments 

§ (6) In describing the various types of vibra- 
tion galvanometer it will be convenient to take 
them mostly in the order of the classification 

® W. Buddell, PM/s. Soc. Proc., 1909, xxi. 774, and 
Phil. Mag., 1909, xviii. 168. 

A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1913, xxv. 203, 

H. Tinsley, Electrician, 1913, xxxix. 939. 

H. Schering and R. Schmidt, Archiv f. BleMro- 
Uch., 1912, i. 254. 

Schering and Schmidt, Zeits. Instrumentenk., 
1917, xxxvii. 100. 

A. Blondel and F. Carbenay, Ami. de Physique, 
1917, viii. 97. 

A, Blondel, Ann. de Physique, 1918, x. 195. 

P. G. Agnew, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1920, 

xvi. 37. 

” A. Blondel, Lum. dlec., 1912, xviii. 72. 
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in § (4), which, on the whole, proceeds from the 
simpler to the more complicated systems. 

§ (7) Binthoven String Gi^LVANOMETER. — 
String galvanometers of Einthoven ^ type 
have sometimes been used as resonance instru- 
ments. In Fig, I are shown the essential 
parts of a galvanometer of this kind. The 



EiG. 1. — String Galvanometer (elementary diagram). 

wire W is stretched in a narrow air-gaxi between 
the pole-pieces N and S of a magnet, in each 
of which there is a transverse channel allowing 
the light from the source L to pass through 
tt) tlie microscope M, by which the motion of 
the wire is observed. Sometimes an image of 
the wire is iwojected on a screen. The fre- 
quency can be adjusted by altering the tension 
of the spring a. 


According to B. Olatxel ^ a range of frequency from 
1000 up to 8000 o.< per roc. can bo obtained with 
a ail vor- bronze wire 3*5 ora. long and of 0*05 mm. 
diameter. The lower limit of the frequency is given 
practically by the equation 


m-ih\ /E\ i 

UrfV \ s} 


( 1 ) 


where, for the wire, | 

E cdaa ticlty ( dy n oa/aq . c m. ), 
length (cm.), 

(lifimeter (cm.), 
and ^fe-.-denaity. 

Eor bronze E 8 < lO^b 

\Vhf*ri t,he dcflt^cdiona ar(‘ not small the wire may 
Ixrcome itiviail)le and Hp(‘eial meana of obHorving 
tli(^ motion may have to be used. (Ah a bright 
point to be ol)R{‘rved by a microscope, Helmholtz 
used ti Hi, arch grain stuc^k to the vibrating body.) 

§ (H) DtiDDELE Vibration Galvanometer. 

■ ~T}u‘ Diiddoll galvanometer ia of the moving- 
cinnui type. Ah shown in Fig, 2, the current 
pasHt‘H i lirough a Mingle loop formed of the two 
halv(‘s of a lino bronze wire, ahctl, which jiasses 
ov(u' a small i)ulley p, and is stretched over 
two bridge pieces B, B, which limit the lengths 
of tlio wire fii^e to vibrate. The wire is kejit 
tiglit by a spiral 8i>ring, the tension being 
capable of variation by means of a screw with 
a milled lu‘ad. Tlui wire's arcs placed in a strong 
rnagu(di(^ lit'ld bcdavc'en tlu'- })oles N and S of 

‘ W. Minthoven, Wir(f. Ann., H)()0, xiii. 483. 

^ B. mcH. ZcHk,, 1010, xxxi. 1004. 

** .1. K. W. SalatnotjHon, K. A/iUid. Amderdumt 
Prn:\, 1 018, xxi. 23.'). Sac also it. Fikatcr, BleM. 
ZvHm., 1014, XXX Vi. HC>. 


a magnet, and carry at their centre a very 
minute mirror M, As the cur- 
rent passes up one wire and 
down the other, it causes the 
one to move forward and the 
other back, thus causing the 
mirror to turn slightly about 
a vertical axis. As the current 
alternates the action is re- 
versed, and the mirror is thus 
kept in angular oscillation, a 
spot of light reflected from it 
being drawn out into a band 
of light on the scale. Giving 
to the smallness of the mirror 
(0-02 sq. cm., say) this deflec- 
tion light- band is rather faint, 
but it can be intensified by 
means of a long plano-convex 
cylindrical lens placed be- 
tween the instrument and the 
scale as in Fig. 3. The bridge 
pieces B, B are mounted on 
two nuts working on left- and Fig. 2. — ^Working 
right-handed screws on a 
vertical spindle, by which Galvanometer, 
their distance apart can be 
varied while keeping the mirror always 
half-way between them. The galvanometer 



— TsaffiJS”! V 

r 

a d 



can be tuned to any frequency betiyeen 
100 and 1800 per sec. by varying the dis- 

tance apart of the 
bridgepieces and 
making a fine adjust- 
ment by altering the 
tension of the wires. 

The actual tension 
is indicated approxi- 
mately on a small 
scale seen behind the 
tension milled head 
in the external view 
of the instrument 
shown in Fig. 4. 

The manner in which 
the natural frequency 
varies with the free 
length of the wires 
and their tension 
(in grams weight) 
is shown by the 
curves in Fig, 5, which were experimentally 



Fig. 4.— Buddell Vibration 
Galvanometer. 
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determined by Buddelli The current sensi- 
tivity is high, being between 50 and 60 mm. 



Fig. 5.—Variation of Frequency with Length and 
Tension of Wires. 


deflection at 1 metre (scale distance) per micro- 
ampere with an effective resistance of about 
250 ohms. 

The (alternating) current sensitivity falls ofi 
as the resonance frequency is raised, as shown, 
for various free wire lengths, in Fig. 6. Bud- 
dell proved that the sensitivity is very nearly 
inversely proportional to the frequency, as can 


mm at 1 meter, per microampere 
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Fig. 6. — Current Sensitivities of Duddell 
G-alvanometer. 

be seen from Fig. 6, as long as the wire length 
is not too short. Blondell ^ has shown that, 
in the case of the moving- coil galvanometer 
with bifilar suspension, this law holds accurately 
for any given length of suspension when only 
the tension is altered. Further data regarding 
the constants of the galvanometer will be 
found in III. 

The great advantage of this type of galvanomet 3 er 
lies in its high sensitivity at high frequencies, the 
chief disadvantage being the very small size of 

^ Duddell, Phil. Mag.^ 1909, xviii. 168. 

“ A. Blondel, Ann, de Physique, 1918, x. 199. 


mirror which it is necessary to use. A considerable 
part of the damping is due to air friction. When 
the galvanometer is used in a vacuum the sensitivity 
is increased by 30 to 40 per cent. 

At the higher frequencies, however, no vibration 
galvanometer has yet attained the sensitivity of 
the telephone receiver. 

§ (9) SOHERTNG AND SoHMIDT’S BiPILAK 
Galvanometer. — Schering and Schmidt con- 
structed a galvanometer of the same type as 
Buddell’s, but with much longer bifilar loop 
in order to work at frequencies as low as 25 cu 
per sec. With copper strips 100 cm. long and 
0*2 mm. X 0-02 mm. cross-section, at 50 oj per 
see. the sensitivity was 10 mm. (at 1 m.) per 
microampere, with an effective resistance of 
90 ohms. About one-seventh of the whole 
length of the strips was in the magnetic field. 
With phosphor bronze strips instead of copper 
the current sensitivity was three times as 
great, but the direct-current resistance was 
then 700 ohms. 

§ (10) Campbell Vibration Galvanometer. 
— The Campbell vibration galvanometer is of 
the moving-coil type, having bifilar wire suspen- 
sions (above and below) in the pattern shown 
in Fig. 7, but unifilar strip suspensions in the 



Fig. 7. Campbell Vibration Galvanometer of Long 
Eange, 

most recent types. The lower suspension is 
brought round a small pulley to a spiral spring, 
whose tension is adjusted by a screw with 
milled head working through a lever. The 
length of the upper suspension is varied by a 
Riding bridge moved by a rack and pinion. 
The coil is very light and usually has only a 
few turns. It is suspended in the air-gap 
(about 3 mm. wide) of a permanent magnet 
giving a^ magnetic field of about 2000. A 
small mirror is carried by the coil. The 
current sensitivity attainable depends largely 
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on the size of the mirror. Table 1 shows 
the kind of values that may be obtained 
when a good-sized mirror is used. 

Table 1 


Frequency, 
fc per sec. 

Sensitivity, 
mm. at 1 in. 
per /xA. 

Effective 

Resistance. 

Ohms. 

60 

60 

600 

100 

30 

350 

360 

3 

160 

750 

0-6 

52 

1000 

0-2 

36 


It will be noticed that the sensitivity falls 
off very quickly at the higher frequencies. 
This is due to the fact that the damping 
increases very rapidly as the suspension is 
shortened below a certain length. To obtain 
the best results the coil and suspensions should 
be chosen to suit the particular frequency 
used (and the resistance of the external circuit). 
Further data are given in III. For very low 
frequencies very high current sensitivities can 
easily be obtained. For example, at 10 per 
sec. the sensitivity may be 400 mm. at 1 metre 
distance for 1 microampere. 

In observing the band of light on the scale at this 
frequency the flicker is very evident, but its presence 
is of advantage in null methods, for the absence 
of visible flicker is a very sensitive indication of 
exact balance.^ The flicker disappears on the scale 
when the vibration of the light spot is reduced to 
about 04 mm. The sensitivity of indication is 
almost the same when the light from the mirror is 
observed directly by the eye without any scale at 
all In order to extend the ratige of any particular 
coil and suspension to lower frequencies a convenient 
device is to increase the moment of inertia of the 
coil l)y adding to it a small spring clip of suitable size. 

A short-range tyi)e of the instrument of 
simpler construction is shown in Fq/. B. 

The high sensitivity of these instruments 
is obtained by reducing the damping to a very 
small amount, and accordingly the resonance 
is very sharp, as will bo seen from the tyjacal 
resonance curve shown in Fig. 9. Hence to 
emj)loy the sensitivity to the full advantage 
the frequency should be kept very constant. 
If the frequency is inconstant it is often better 
to blunt the resonance curve by adding a shunt 
of a|)propriate value. 

Vibration galvanometers of this type are 
very hardy and will l)ear very large overloads 
without (iamago. When using null methods, 
however, it is nearly always best to begin with 
the galvanometer heavily shunted, and gradu- 
ally reduce the shunting to nothing as the 
condition of balance is approached. 

In moving-coil resonance galvanometers, as 

^ A. (Jampbdl, Pkys. Proc., 1019, xxxi. 85. 


well as in those of single bifilar loop, for a fixed 
frequency the deflection is proportional to the 



Fig. 8. — Campbell Vibration Galvanometer of Short 
llange. 

current and also to the voltage applied to the 
terminals. 

In the moving-coil type the damping is usually 
almost entirely (uiuscd by the dynamical hysteresis 
duo to the imperfect elasticity of the suspension 



9B 99 100 101 

Cycles per sec. 

Fig. 9.—- Typical llcsonaneo (hirve of Campbell 
Galvanometer. 

wires or striiis. Improvement in the elasticity of 
the material of which the suspension is made gives 
increase of sensitivity. Phosphor bronze is one of 
the best mai(‘rials for the ])urpos(‘, but tungstem 
has also been uH(‘d with sue-eciss. In the, single bifilar 
loop tyjie a considerable fraction of tlio damping 
is (lue to air friction. 

The use of unifllar instead of bifilar suspensions 
gives great simplification in construction, but at 
the same tim(< somewhat shorUais tlu^ available 
range of freepumey. The bifilar propiTties of single 
strips have been investigated liy Jhickhy,- who 
showed that tluy admit of easy explanation. 

» .T. (?. Buckley, PMl Mag,, 1914, xxvill 778; 
SCO also H. Pealing, Phil. Mag., 1915, xxv. 418. 
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§ (11) ivr, Wien’s Optical Telephone. — The 
working system of Wien’s optical telephone is 
shoTO in Fig. 10, which represents the earlier 


r*' 



M 


TiO. 10. — Wien’s Original Optical Telephone. 

pattern. A brass corrugated diaphragm, 
damped at the edges, carries at its centre a 
small piece P of soft iron. The alternating 
current to be measured passes round the polar 
winding of the permanent magnet M and the 
variation of the magnetic field sets P vibrating. 
P carries a light rod which touches a thin flat 
spring carrying a light mirror Q, from which 
a light spot is projected on a scale. Large 
magnification of the motion of P is thus 
obtained ; it is inversely proportional to a, the 
working length of the siting.’ In the later 
pattern (F^ig. 11) two horse-shoe magnets are 



Tig. 11. — ^Wien’s Optical Telephone. 


used, being mounted on opposite sides of the 
diaphragm, which noAv carries two separate 
iron armatures A and B with a thin piece of 
wood between them. The current passes 
through the polar windings connected either 
in series or parallel. As the range of tuning 
adjustment is small, separate diaphragms 
have to be provided to suit standard fre- 
quencies. The final adjustment of the tuning 
is made by altering the distances of the two 
magnets from the iron pieces A, B. The vibra- 
tions of the iron pieces are strongly damped 
by magnetic hysteresis and eddy currents due 
to their motion in the strong magnetic field. 
Changing the magnetic field thus alters the 
damping, and hence slightly alters the fre-* 
quency, which is lowered as the damping is 


increased. If n is the natural frequency with- 
out damping, and n' that with damping, then 

v/i + (X/tt)^, . . (2) 

where X is the logarithmic decrement for 
\ period. This adjustment affords a variation 
of 1 to 2 per cent in the frequency. 

The current sensitivity appears to have been 
of the order of 3 mm. at 1 metre per micro- 
ampere with a direct - current resistance of 
400 ohms (and hence a much higher impedance). 
The deflection was found to be proportional to 
the current. 

§ (12) Rxjbens Vibeation Galvanometer. 
— The moving system in the Rubens galvano- 
meter consists of a set of little magnet needles 
(8 mm. long and 0*35 mm. thick) soldered to 
a brass strip carried by a vertical brass wire 
(0-2 mm. in diameter and 10 cm. in length). 
The ends of the wire are fixed, but the working 
length can be varied by altering the positions 
of two clamps, which gives the rough adjust- 
ment of the frequency. The magnet system 
stands in the magnetic field produced by two 
magnets with polar windings, whose pole 
pieces face one another as in the Wien optical 
telephone, and the fine adjustment of the 
frequency is done by varying the positions of 
these magnets. The current to be measured 
is passed through the polar windings, which are 
so connected that it produces an angular deflec- 
tion of the magnet system, which is observed 
in the usual manner by the help of a mirror, 
light spot, and scale. 

The deflection is proportional to the applied 
terminal voltage, as was experimentally proved 
by Wells, ^ who also gives a curve showing how 
the deflection depends on the working length of 
the suspension wire. According to Wenner,® 
the current sensitivity is 1-5 mm. at 1 metre 
per microampere, with an effective impedance 
of 1070 ohms at 100 ru per sec. 

§ (13). — In Schering and Schmidt’s modifica- 
tion of the Rubens galvanometer a single 
needle of thin sheet iron is used. Two sisses 
of needle are employed according to the fre- 
quency range required : 

(а) 6 mm. x 4 mm. x 0-18 mm. for 8 to 60 

per sec. ; and 

(б) 4 mm. x 4mm. x 0'07 mm. for 30 to 140 ru 

per sec. 

The suspension is of phosphor bronze wire 
4 cm. long, of diameter 0-02 cm. 

As shown in Fig. 12, the pole pieces c, e, c, c 
are built up of two sets of silicon iron stampings 
wound with 4 coils of 800 turns and 23 ohms 
each. The two pairs are mounted rigidly 
together and are slid, at the surfaces A and B, 
between the poles of a direct -current eleotro- 

^ B. P. Wells, He/K, 1906, xxiii. 504. 

^ T. Wenner, Bureau of Standards Bull.. 1910, vi. 
355. 
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magnet. The needle has the position shown 
in the figure. The control is due chiefly to the 
electromagnet, and the tuning is varied by 



3?IG. 12. — Plan of Pole Pieces (Bcheringand Schmidt). 

altering the direcjt current, w^hich can be done 
at a distance from the instrument. The 
sensitivity used is of the order of 10 mm. at 
1 m. per'/zA. The natural damping is small, 
but artificial damping is sometimes introduced 
by means of a small copper block at an adjust- 
able distance from the needle. 

§ (14) Disadvantage of Moving -iron 
Type. — Direct - current galvanometers with 
moving-magnet needles are easily affected by 
stray magnetic fields, while instruments of 
moving-coil type are almost immune to such 
disturbances. The same rule applies to the 
two types of vibration galvanometer. When 
using one of moving-iron type the greatest 
care must be taken to keep the galvanometer 
at a distance from all coils or other circuits 
carrying alternating current of the resonating 
fre(iuency. A dellection which fieraists when 
the galvanomet(‘r circuit is o])en is often 
an indiciation of disturbance due to this cause. 

With all kinds of vibration galvanometers 
extomal mechanical vibration at the resonance 
fre(|uency must be avoided. 

§ (15) ' Wien’s Vibration Galvanometer. 
—•in Wien’s galvanometer a brass wire of 
moderate thickness (OT mrn. for 250 ru per sec.) 
is mounted with tuning clamps as in the 
Rubens tyiie, and carries a mirror of about 
3 mm. diameter and a very light system 
of magnets at most 3 mrn. long. These lie 
parallel to and between the 1)016 faces of a ring 
ehuitromagnet with a core of well annealed 
iron wires, round the winding of which the 
alternating current to bo measured passes. 
No auxiliary polarising current is used. The 
current sensitivity is inversely as the square 
of the frecpioncy. At lOO per sec. it is 
given as about 70 scale divisions (mm. 1) 
p<u’ mieroampere, I’he fine adjustment of 
the timing is done l>y altering the distance 
l)(dvv(M‘n the magnet poles and the needle 
system. 

‘§(11)) Drybdale Galvanometer. --Drys- 
dale’s vibration galvanometer also belongs 
to tlu' moving -iron class. The suspension 
piecp <;{irrieH a light mirror and a piece of thin 
soft iron, and is suspended liotween the pole 


pieces of a permanent magnet as seen in Fig. 13. 
The alternating current to be measured passes 
through a coil immediately behind the suspen- 
sion. The tuning is done by means of a 
magnetic shunt which can be moved along 
the limbs of the magnet by a long screw 
underneath the base. The range can he 
further extended by altering the distance 
apart of the pole pieces. The total frequency 
range is from about 20 up to 200 per sec., 
and the zero point remains constant during 
tuning. As the current coils are easily inter- 



im. 13. — Drysdale Vibration Galvanometer (Timsley). 

changeable, any desired number of turns can 
be used. Table 2, given by Tinsley, shows the 
values of the sensitivities that can be obtained 
with coils of various resistances. 


Table 2 


Refllstanco. 

Ohms. 

Tuipedftuce 
at 150 per 
HOC. OhiuH. 

Self- 

inductatioe. 

Milli- 

henries. 

Soneitivity, tnm. atl m., 
,at 50 per seo. 

I^er [xY. 

I’er fxA. 

0005 

0-006 

0-003 

16-0 

0-08 

1-2 

1-28 

0-98 

0-8 

1-0 

12 

12-2 

0-9 

0-26 

3-0 

40 

41-0 

17-0 

0-15 

6-0 

250 

285 

270 

0-06 

18-0 

1000 

1 050 

720 

0-023 

40 

5 800 

6 000 

2 800 

0-012 

70 

17 000 

17 600 

5 300 

0-006 

100 


§ (17) Agnew Galvanometer.— The vibra- 
tion galvanometer of Agnew ^ is another 
example of the moving-iron type. The vibrat- 
ing element is a fine steel wire mounted with 
one end fixed on the polo of a permanent 
magnet, while the other end is free to vibrate 
between the poles of an electromagnet excited 
by the current to be measured. The general 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 14, and Fig. 15 
gives a plan of the pole pieces and vibrator. 
As will be seen from Fig. 15, the free end of 
the vibrator lies midway between the tips of 
the pole pieces of the electromagnet. The 
core of this magnet is of silicon steel, which 

1 P. G. Agnew, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1920, 
xvi. 37. 
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has high initial permeability. The vibrator is 
usually shielded with a glass tube. Vibrators 
are made to suit various standard freq[uencies 


Microscope 



Eia. 14. — Agnew Vibration Galvanometer 
(working parts). 


by using different thicknesses of wire, the 
final adjustment being made by moving an 
iron rod A by screw motion towards or away 



EiO. 16. — Agnew Galvanometer : Pole Pieces and 
Vibrator in plan. 


from the lower pole of the permanent magnet. 
The vibrator is viewed by a microscope 
of magnifying power 50 to 100. Owing to 
the very small mass of the vibrator and the 
relatively large damping the instrument has 
very quick responsiveness and is particularly 
free from disturbance by external vibration. 
Its sensitivity is not so great as that of some 
of the other galvanometers already described. 
With an impedance of 387 ohms in the 
winding 0*05 microampere can be detected 
(at 60 fv per sec.). Eor vibrators of mild steel 
wire the following formula gives the frequency 
n with fair accuracy : 

7iA= 65 000 (diameter)/(length)^ . (3) 

For example, a length of 33 mm. of a 0-1 mm. 
wire gives about 60 oj per sec., and the same 
length of a 0-04 mm. wire about 25 co per sec. 

§ (18) Blond EL and Careen ay’s Moving- 
iron Resonance Galvanometer. — The 
moving -iron resonance galvanometer intro- 
duced by Blondel and Carbenay for use in 
the harmonic analysis of alternating- current 
wave forms has a minute piece of sheet iron 
(0-8 mm. X 1 mm. x 0*3 mm.) supported by a 
suspension of silk fibre in a magnetic field 
produced by a large double solenoid carrying 
a direct current, as shown in Fig. 15a. The 
tuning is done by the adjustment of this 
current, and a range of frequency up to 1500 


per sec. can be obtained. A small deflecting 
coil, with its axis at right angles to that of 
the solenoid, carries the alternating current to 



Fig. 15a.— Blondel and Carbenay’s Vibration 
Galvanometer with Soft-iron Needle. 


be measured. It was found that the damping 
is not constant for different frequencies, but 
increases as the frequency is raised, and hence 
the current sensitivity is not inversely propor- 
tional to the frequency. Also the sensitivity 
varies somewhat with the amount of the 
deflection (amplitude of vibration). These 
effects are due to the magnetic hysteresis in 
the soft-iron needle. 

§ (19) Bards Vibration Ammeter. — B arus^ 
has constructed a vibration galvanometer in 
which the objective of a telescope is mounted 
on bifilar suspension close to the diaphragm 
of a telephone. The broadening of an image 
in the telescope gives a measure of the current 
in the telephone. 


III. Mathematical Theory of Vibration 
Galvanometers 


§ (20) Introductory and Historical.— 
The main part of the mathematical theory 
of resonance instruments was known many 
years ago. For example, Helmholtz ^ gave 
the fundamental equation and its complete 
solution [equations (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), and 
(9) below], mentioning that the damping 
coefficient included the electrical as well as 
the dynamical damping. He also points out 
the condition for current resonance. He 
applies the theory to a tuning-fork electrically 
maintained by a periodic current and in 
resonance with its frequency. A fork of this 
kind is really a resonance galvanometer, and 
when carrying a microscope, as in Helmholtz’s 
system, could he used as such. The case of 
the free oscillations dying down when the 


^ C. Barus, Nat. Acad. Sci. Proc., 1919, y. 211. 
See also “ Vibration Microscope ” in Helmholtz’s 
Sensations of Tone, § 4, chap. 5. 

2 H. L. F. Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, Appendix 
9 (1862). 
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galvanometer circuit is opened is fully dis- 
cussed by Maxwell,^ Gray,^ and others. 

Blondel ® investigated the practical condi- 
tions for short-period galvanometers, particu- 
larly for use as oscillographs. 

In 1909, when vibration galvanometers were 
beginning to come into more extensive use, 
Wenner ^ |)ublished a very complete mathe- 
matical investigation of their behaviour, not 
only for a given current, but also when con- 
nected in a circuit with a given applied voltage, 
in which case the electrical damping is ex- 
plicitly introduced. He also showed how the 
dynamical and electrical constants of a given 
instrument can be deduced from experimental 
data, and he gave the results thus obtained 
with three different types of galvanometer. 
Tlie first part of the mathematical theory 
given below is based iipon his work, which 
deals with galvanometers whose moving 
systems have only one degree of freedom. 

In 1912 Butterworth ^ published a simple 
solution, by symbolical methods, of the case 
where the galvanometer is tuned to resonance 
when connected in a circuit with given applied 
voltage, and he showed how the maximum 
voltage sensitivity can be obtained by altering 
the self inductance of the circuit or one of 
the constants of the galvanometer. He also 
extended the theory to include the case of 
single- or double-string type of galvanometer, 
in which the moving system has an infinite 
number of degrees of freedom. 

In a later pa|)er he shows how a vibration 
galvanometer can be rei)lacod by an equivalent 
branched circuit containing indxictance and 
capacity, and on this equivalence ho bases a 
null method of testing vibration galvanometers. 

Z(')llich ’ in a paper published in 1915 dis- 
cusses the problem (for one degree of freedom) 
by the vectorial method, and points out the 
interesting analogy between the dynamical 
and the electricuil constants of a vibration 
galvanometer, illustrating the theory by a 
number of experimental curves. 

In 1912 Kennelly and Pierce ® applied their 
interesting motional impedance theory both 
to telephones and vibration galvanometers. 

In 1917 Blondel and Carbenay ® gave the 
nuithematitial theory of their moving iron 
instrument, and finding that the damping in 
it is not merely proportional to the angular 

* J. (!k‘rk Maxw(‘lb ElectrieiU/ and Magnetism, 
chai). 10. 

® A. Hray. Ahsduie Measurements, ii. part 2, 392. 

** A. B!on(l(‘l, PMairage M., 1902, xxxiii. 

* F. W(uin(‘r, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1909, 
vl. 347. 

H, Buttc'rwcrtli, Phys. Sac. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 

I hid., 1914 , XX Vi. 264 . 

^ H. Ztillich, Arehivf. BMiroteeh., 1915, iii. 369. 

“ A. K. K(‘mi(‘lly and (4. W. Pierce, Am. Acad., 
1912, xlvlii. 113. 

* A. Blondel and F. Carbenay, Ann. de Physique, 
1917, vlii. 97. 


velocity, they added an investigation of the 
oscillation of a system in which the damping 
is proportional to the square of the angular 
velocity.^® 

In 1918 Blondel published a paper in which 
he discusses the theory of moving- coil galvano- 
meters with special reference to their use for 
analysis of alternating -current wave forms. 
He deals with the general case and uses the 
symbolical method. 

§ (21) General Theory of Vibration Gal- 
vanometer WITH One Degree of Freedom. 
(i.) Constants and Nomenclature. — When an 
alternating current is sent through a vibration 
galvanometer it causes oscillatory motion, and 
this motion can be determined mathematically 
from a knowledge of the value of the current, 
its frequency, and a number of constants 
which depend entirely on the construction of 
the instrument. These constants are called 
the intrinsic constants of the galvanometer 
(Wenner) and they are geometrical, dynamical, 
and electrical (or magnetic). 

For a moving-coil system the geometrical 
constants are N the number of turns, and s 
the mean area of a turn. The magnetic field 
B in the magnet air gap is taken as uniform. 
Thus the flux-turns included by the coil when 
it is at an angle 6 to the direction of the field 
are BNS cos 6. 

When the moving part is displaced through 
an angle 6 by a current of instantaneous 
value i, then if the torque due to i is Gf, G is 
called the displacement moment. 

If cO is the torque due to the control 
forces (of the suspension, etc.) which tend to 
bring the moving part back to its zero position, 
then G is called the control moment 

If the moving system is allowed to oscillate 
freely on open circuit, the damping forces 
gradually bring it to rest. In general the 
damping torque may ho taken as proportional 
to the angular velocity dOldt. If the damping 
torque = b may be called the damping 
moment. 

K, the moment of inertia of the moving 
system, is the only other intrinsic constant 
required to determine the motion when the 
current is given. When the applied voltage, 
however, is in question, the resistance r of 
the galvanometer must also bo known. 

li’or clearness of reference most of the symbols 
used are tabulated as below. They are all expressed 
in absolute Cl.O.B. units. 
t, time. 

6, angular displacement. 

K, moment of inertia. 
h, damping moment. 
c, control moment. 

(4, displacement moment. 

Bee also it. (4ramm(!l, Phys. ZeAts., Jan. 1, 1913, 
p. 20. 

“ A. Blondel, de Physique, 1918, x. 195. 
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71 , frequency, 

oj, pulsatance {—2Tn). 

amplitude of steady deflection. 
i, instantaneous value of current. 
e, instantaneous value of applied voltage. 

I and E, corresponding effective values of current and 
voltage. 

Imax- Emax-r maximum values of same. 

I, E, and ©, vectorial values of i, e, 6. 
ip, angle of lag of motion behind current. 

7 ], angle of lag of current behind impressed voltage. 

R, resistance of galvanometer circuit (or sometimes 
of galvanometer alone). 

RV effective resistance of same (in motion). 

L, self inductance of circuit. 

1/, effective self inductance, 
z, impedance operator. 

Z, impedance. 

6, base of Napierian logarithms. | 

i, = s/- 1- 

§ (22) Case 1. Constant Current through the 
Galvanometer. — The equation of motion is 

When i is a constant alternating current of sine 
wave form and pulsatance co 

i=Imax. cos (x3t 
'and the equation becomes 

K:^+6^^^^+c^ = GIinax. sin wt . . (4) 

The auxiliary equation is 

When 4Ko>&^ the roots of this are imaginary, 
and the solution ^ of equation (4) is 

e ~ (cef- ^) 

N/(c-w2K)2'+co26a 

sin (5) 

where A and A' are constants of integration, and 
tan \p == oohjic - w^fC). 

Equation (5) by its exponential term indi- 
cates that immediately after starting the 
current an unsteady state exists, but usually 
the term in quickly becomes zero, 

and a steady state of vibration is reached, 
which persists as long as the current I is 
unchanged. JS'ig, 16 gives an example of 



Fia. 16. — Unsteady State from Start of Current (at 
point A) in Galvanometer with Weak Magnetic 
Field. 


how the oscillations settle down to a constant 
amplitude ; here the current has been switched 

^ Helmholtz, loc. cit 


on at time OA, and the galvanometer has a 
weak field which exaggerates the unsteady 
state (Zdllich, loc. ciL). Helmholtz ^ observed 
the heats of this kind when an alternating 
current was suddenly started in the driving 
circuit of a tuning-fork. 

When the steady state is reached we have 

^ Imax.G cos (tct — 'p ) 

where tQxi\p = wb/{c-oj^K.). . . (7) 

The displacement 6, therefore, follows the 
simple harmonic law, and the motion lags in 
phase behind the current by the angle 

If is the amplitude, 20 being the whole 
angle of oscillation of the coil, then 

, Imax.G IG \/2 ,gv 

where I is the effective value of the current. 

§ (23) Two Forms of Resonance. — Now, 
for a given current I, we can obtain a 
maximum deflection either for alteration of 
one or more of the intrinsic constants (K, h., 
c, or G) of the galvanometer or for alteration 
of the frequency. As M. Wien ® has pointed 
out, there are thus two kinds of resonance, 
one being found by tuning the galvanometer, 
the other by tuning the frequency of the 
current. For a moving-coil vibration galvano- 
meter, variation of G gives 0max. = when 
G = oo , and so if all the other constants 
remain unchanged, increasing the magnetic 
field in which the coil is suspended increases 
the current sensitivity. 

Continuous alteration of K, the moment of inertia, 
is not as a rule practicable. Sometimes, however, to 
obtain a longer range the natural frequency of the 
coil is lowered by adding to it small inertia bars of 
various sizes. For change exf K the maximum 
deflection occurs when K=c/w^, and then 

0max.==IG^/2/w6 (9) 

Intentional variation of the damping constant b is 
unusual. For variation of 5, 0iuax. is 

IG.,/2/(c-w2K), 

when h is zero, which gives the limiting case. 

§ (24) Control Tuning.. — The most import- 
ant case is when resonance [i.e. maximum 0) 
is obtained by altering the control constant c, 
and this is the adjustment that is nearly 
always made in practice, n-^, the frequency of 
the source, being kept constant. 

Then, for resonance, 

. . . ( 10 ) 

^=IGs/2/w,6, . . . (11) 

and 0=90°, . . . (12) 

® Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, Appendix 8. 

» M. Wien, Wied, Ann., 1896, Iviii. 125. 
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the motion being in phase 90° behind the 
current i, 

§(25) Frequency Resonance. — If reson- 
ance be obtained by altering the frequency of 
the source while c is kept constant, then if 
71.^ give maximum 0, 



§ (26) Free Oscillation. — If the current be 
cut off, the oscillations of the coil will gradually 
settle down to zero, the equation of motion 
now being 

+ + . . (14) 

When t is reckoned from the instant of passing 
through the undisturbed position (<? = 0) the 
solution of this equation is 

. . (15) 

where, corresponding to the free frequency 
we have 

«o^=g-i(g) . (ifi) 

and Aq is a constant determined by the initial 
conditions. 

Fig. 17 shows how the oscillations die down 



according to equation (15). All the end points 
of the swings lie on tlie curves given by 

« = . . (17) 

and tlio logarithmic dociTunent A for a com- 
plete oscillation is given by the equation 

X ■ TT 6/ K tuo == h /2 K 7?.0. . . (18) 


If the amplitude 0^ at time ^ = 0 falls to <^2 
time # 2 > then 

When <pj<f >2 = then r, which may be called 
the amplitude time constant for constant current, 
is given by 

r=2K/6. . . . (20) 

We also have 



and = 

As Peirce ^ has pointed out, K/6 can be 
found directly from equation (15) by observing 
the time taken for the amplitude to fall to a 
definite fraction (say -^) of its initial value. 

In practice the damping is nearly always 
very small, and hence coq, and Wg are all 
very nearly equal to one another. 

§ (27) Motional Impedance. — If an alter- 
nating current is sent through a vibration 
galvanometer, telephone or other apparatus in 
which it produces motion, a portion of the 
power expended in the circuit by the current 
will be spent in maintaining the motion 
against the damping forces, and the effective 
resistance of the apparatus will be greater 
when the motion is allowed than when it 
is prevented. Thus if a vibration galvano- 
meter has its effective resistance and self- 
inductance measured (by a bridge method or 
otherwise), the values found will be different 
according as the moving part is free to move 
or held motionless. If R', and R, L are 
the “ free ” and “ held ” values respectively, 
then Kennelly and Pierce^ call R'~R the 
motional resistance, (L'w— Lw) or X' — X the 
motional reactance, and (R^ ~R) — i(X' -X) 
the motional impedance (vectorial). 

§ (28) Theory op an Applied Alternating 
Voltage. — The case of a given apxdied alter- 
nating voltage E in a closed circuit including 
a vibration galvanometer, or else directly 
across its terminals, is most simply treated by 
the symbolical method. 

The following very brief discussion of the method 
may help to illustrate the principle which underlies Jt. 

Lot represent a vector of length 

inclined at an angle tan“^(&/o.) to the horizontal. 

Lot fl=ss Pcos (atf 


6=P sin toif, 
where t represents time. 

Then P==5 and tan a)i==&/a. . . (23) 

Also I«P(cos sin w«) . . . . (24) 

. (25) 


1 B, (). Peirce, Am. Acad. Proc., 1908, xliv. 63. 
a A. L. Kennelly and G. W. Pierce, Am. Acad. 
Sci., 1912, xlviii. 113. 
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which is now a rotating vector of length P and 
angular velocity u. 

Its projection on the axis of a: is P cos o)U Now 
let R + jX operate on the vector I. 

Then (R+jX)I= . (26) 

where tan a ~X/R. 

The operator has thus altered the length of the 
vector and advanced its phase by the angle a. The 
projection of the new vector on the axis of x is 

P\^R^+X^ cos (wi+a). 

It will be observed that this is the terminal voltage 
produced by a current P cos cot flowing in a circuit 
of resistance R and reactance X. 

Accordingly the sine wave current and terminal 
voltage may be represented by the vectors I and V 
and the impedance operator z by R+jX, where the 
reactance X=«wL- 1/wC, L being the self inductance 
and C the series capacitance of the circuit. 

Then we have V=2:I, .... (27) 

z having the effect of multiplying the amplitude by 
and advancing the phase by tan"'^ (X/R). 

s R+JX R2+X2' • • • 


and tan wL'/R' where rj is the angle of lag of the 
current I behind the applied voltage B. 

In the above investigation if series capacitance C 
is present as well as self inductance, (coL-l/Gw) 
must be written for coh throughout. 

§ (30) Motional Impedance Equations.-— Now 
let the circuit consist of the galvanometer alone, 
with the applied voltage directly across its terminals. 
Then the motional resistance is (R'- R) and we have 




. (36) 


The motional reactance cj(L'- L) is given by 


w(L'-L) = 


d0(c-w2K)(^2 

6)26 + (C-w2K)2- • 


. (36) 


If the galvanometer control has been tuned to 
resonance for current (as in § (24)), 


we have 


and hence 

R'«R+G2/6 

or 

R'-R=G>, 

and 

L'=L. 


. (37) 
. (38) 


§ (29) Vibration Galvanometer in Circuit with 
Given Applied Voltage ,• Impedance Equation. — 
Let the galvanometer be in a circuit of total resistance 
R and self -inductance L, in which there is an applied 
sinoidal voltage e^Emax. cos cot. 

If is the back voltage produced by the motion 
in the galvanometer, then 

eb^GdSldt (29) 

Thus we have the two equations 
b ^ cf? == Gi 

and e=Ri+l4;-fG^. 


When the steady state has been reached, d, e, and i 
are all sinoidal, and we may write 

{c-co2K+iw6}0=Gl . . (30) 

and E=(R-l-'jwL)I-t-jwG0, . . (31) 

where 0, 1, and E are vectors. 

Eliminating 0 we have 

icoG^ 


E=[R+jc-L+^^^]l' - 

=D 


, jw(o-u*“K)G*-«W-lT 


RH- 


uW 


(c- a>^K)G' 


+jw 


If 


E=(R'-f jwL')I, . 


(32) 


(33) 

(33a) 


Thus for resonance pulsatanoe we have 
Motional resistance «G^/6 
and Motional reactance =0. 

If 77 = angle of lag of I behind B, 

tan97=wL/(R+G26). . . . (39) 

§(31) Experimental Determination of 
Galvanometer Constants. — By testing the 
sensitivity of the galvanometer for direct 
current, for alternating current, and for alter- 
nating voltage, and measuring the direct- 
current resistance, and the resonance fre- 
q^uency, all the constants in equation (4) can 
now be determined. Let the following symbols 
be used : 

hf direct-current sensitivity, mm. at I m. per 
microampere. 

cr, alternating-current sensitivity, mm. at 1 m. per 
microampere. 

q, alternating voltage sensitivity, mm. at 1 m. per 
microvolt. 

R, direct-current resistance of coil. 

R', effective resistance of coil. 

For h the ordinary single deflection is here taken, 
for (T and q the total widening of the light spot. 
The power sensitivity is taken as the square of the 
deflection (mm. at 1 m.) divided by the power in 
micromicrowatts (Wenner). 


then R' and are respectively the effective resistance 
and effective self indaictance of the galvanometer 
circuit for pulsatanoe w. 

Thus + ■ ■ . (34) 

^ S. Butterworth, loc. cit. 


The source of current is maintained at 
constant frequency (e.g. 100 ru per sec.), and 
by altering the length and tension of the 
suspension the galvanometer is tuned to 
resonance. For this tuning the current is 
kept constant, which is effected, as shown 
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in Fig. 18, by putting the galvanometer in 
series with a high resistance r across a shunt 
of low resistance s carrying a constant alter- 
nating citrrent. (The added resistance r 
should be so high that the effective resistance 



Fia. 18.— Test of Current Sensitivity. 


of the galvanometer can be neglected in 
comparison.) By measuring the current 
through the shunt by an ammeter (A) the 
current through the galvanometer is known, 
and, by observing the corresponding deflection, 
cr is found. Next the resistance r is cut out, 
and a much smaller known current sent 
through 8. From the observed deflection 
and the voltage at the terminals of ^ the 
alternating voltage sensitivity q is found. 
Then the direct-current sensitivity is tested 
and the resistance R measured. Also the 
amplitude time constant r may be found by 
breaking the current and making observations 
upon the dying down deflection. 

The power sensitivity = aq (when L = 0). 

§ (32) Bedtjotion of Intrinsic Constants. 
— The constants K, 6, c and g may now be 
obtained from the above observations by the 
help of equations (10), (11), (34), (37), and (38), 
which are 

coi 2 =c/K,, 

0=IG ^2/wi6, 

E=ix/R/2+'"(o^iy'2, 

R'-R=GV&, 

I/ = L. 

Usually L is very small, so we may hero 
consider only the case in which it is negligible. 
Hence R' = E/I in absohms = (r/g in ohms. It 
must 1)6 remembered that the quantities in 
these ecpiations are all expressed in absolute 
(1G.S. units, and now have to be reduced 
to practical units as used in the actual 
measurements. The following Table 3 gives 
the necessary relations : 

Table 3 

1 ampere 10"^ abHampores. 

1 voltsss U)*^ abvolts. 

1 olmiss lO^ absohms. 

1 microfarads* 10"^® abfarads. 

1 henry ^=10'’ abhenries 
1 joule or I watt-Hcic. 10’ ergs. 

■\Vhen the moving system has a vibration 


amplitude of </> radians, the total scale deflec- 
tion (in mm. at 1 m.) will be 40000. 

The following relations can now be deduced, 
giving all the intrinsic constants of the 
galvanometer. 

R'=C7/g, . . 

G=o■/90000(R'-R)(r?^^, . 
c:=2Gll0000K . . 

K=c/wi 2 , . . 

^_^ 2j2ch .^2-SZc 

ojj^cr ' (j}i(T(h‘ 

Also 6=2K/r. 

Equation (45) gives a rough check on the 
value of b found from equation (44). The 
resonance magnification cr/h is given by 

(rlh = (A)^T J2. . . - (46) 

If the moving coil has N turns of mean area s 
square cm. and the flux density in the air 
gap of the magnet is B, then 

G=BsN. . , . (47) 

The mean area s, however, cannot he directly 
measured with accuracy. 

§ (33) Selectiveness of Moving-coil Gal- 
vanometer. — ^As already pointed out in § (3), 
one of the great advantages of resonance 
instruments lies in their selective properties. 
They are much more sensitive for the frequency 
to which they are tuned than for any other, 
and so when harmonics are present in the 
current wave form their effect is small, and 
in fact is not usually perceptible. The 
selective power varies in different instruments. 
For any particular galvanometer it can be 
estimated from the intrinsic constants found 
as above described (see Wenner, loc. ciL). 

D. W. Dye has shown, however, that the 
current selectivity is almost entirely deters 
mined by the absolute value of the amplitude 
time constant J. Let he the resonance 
frequency and yn^^ any other frequency, then 
the ratio of the current sensitivities at n^ 
and yn-i 

= + . (48) 

Usually the second tejm ( 7 ^) can be 
neglected, and hence current sensitivity ratio 

:%db(l -■7 ^)wiK/ 5 
*n±(l-72)wir/2. . . (49) 

§ (34) Resonance Range.— The resonance 
range has boon defined by Wenner as the 
proportional change that must be made in 
the frequency from its resonance value in 
order to reduce the deflection by one-half. It 
has quite different values according as con- 
stant current or constant applied voltage is 
maintained. 


(40) 

(41) 

(42) 

(43) 

(44) 

(45) 
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Wenner sliows that in the first case it is 
approximately 

j36/2Ka;i . . . (60) 

and in the second case approximately 


eliminating 0 the general relation connecting 
E and I was found. 

If I now be eliminated ^ instead of 0, the 
result will give the equation of motion for a 
given applied voltage. 


+ 4:G^ /p;i X 

2KRcoi 

§ (36) Constants of Various Types of 
Vibration Galvanometer. — In Table 4 are 
given values of the various constants (obtained 
by several different observers for vibration 
galvanometers of three different types, namely, 
Rubens (moving iron), Campbell (moving 
coil), and Buddell (bifilar loop). For the 
Dnddell instrument the values given for K, 
b, c, and G are only the equivalent constants 
for a moving coil, as the theory does not hold 
accurately for this type. 


Let the circuit have self inductance L and series 
capacitance C, and let 

6+i(a;K-c/co) = 6+iY-Y . . (52) 

and R-f j(coL- l/Cco)=R +jX = Z. . . (63) 


If Eft be the vectorial back voltage and E the 
applied voltage, then 


E~E/, E-G^ 

z ” • z • 


. (64) 


Hence 


or 


KS+5^+oe-Gl”G-^— 


(65) 


Table 4 


Constants op Actual Vibration Galvanometers 


Type. 

Rubens 
Moving Iron. 

Campbell Moving Coil. 

Dnddell 

Bililar. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 5. 

N, turns 


2-5 

10-6 

40 

1 

Sf mean area of turn, sq. cm. 


0-07 

0-10 

0-07 


B, magnetic field .... 


2500 

2600 

2700 


Mirror area, sq. mm. 


5-2 

16 

7-2 


riiy resonance frequency . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

hf dir. current sensitivity 

0-018 

0-043 

0-080 

0-105 

0-70 

cr, alt. current sensitmty 

1-5 

21-7 

50 

ICO 

56 

O', alt. voltage sensitivity 

0-014 

1-02 

0-285 

0-104 

0-114 

Power sensitivity .... 

0-0021 

22-0 

14-0 

17-() 

6-4 

R, dir. current resistance 

234 

6-0 

7-0 

14-5 

135 

R', effective resistance . 

(1 070) 

20-1 

175 

1540 

489 

cr/h, resonance magnification 

83 

505 

620 

970 

80 

10®K, moment of inertia 

12 000 

6-9 

19-2 

28 

2-3 

10® 6, damping moment . 

120 000 

23-2 

65 

49 

60 

c, control moment .... 

4 600 

2-72 

7-6 

l()-4 

0-91 

G, displacement moment 

200000 

585 

3030 

8600 

3200 


It will be noticed that in the sensitive 
instruments the effective resistance R' is very 
considerably greater than R. If R is neglected 
in comparison with R', the voltage sensitivity 
is approximately proportional to l/N^, when 
the magnetic field and the frequency are 
fixed ; so for high - voltage sensitivity the 
area x turns of the moving coil should be 
made very small. 

§ (36) Vibration Galvanometer IN CiRCiriT 
WITH Given Applied Voltage ; Equation 
OF Motion. — ^In § (29) the impedance equation 
was discussed for the case of a vibration 
galvanometer in an inductive circuit ; by 

^ Wenner, Campbell, Duddell (loc. cit.). 


Thus [-Ku“+c+iw(6+GVZ)|e=G® 
or j46+jY+GVZ]e=GE/Z. 

®=mSg^] ■ • • 

ge 

" ®”j46RiriYrG2+jfRY+BX)r ■ 

Zollich points out the close correspondence 
between the dynamical and the electrical 
constants of the system ; his comparison is 
given in Table 5. 

^ Butterworth, Zollich, loc. cit. 
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Dynamical. 
Moment of inertia 
Damping moment 
Control moment 
Deflection 


6 

&/2K 

Resonance, \!cfK.—o}i 
Dynamical reactance, Y 
«= wK - c/oj 

Dynamical impedance, Y 
-6+jY 


Table 6 

Electrical. 

K I L Self-inductance. 

h I R Resistance. 

1/C; G Capacitance. 

Q Electrical quantity. 
R/2L. 

== 1/ ^/ CL, Resonance. 
X Reactance 
= wL-l/ajC. 

Z Impedance (vector) 
= R+jX. 


Now from equation (57) we have 

CBinax. 


9i>==ampl[0]s= 


and 


a)[(iY +6X)2 +(6R- XY +G2)2]i 
/^R-XY + G^ 


tanx = 


( 68 ) 


.. (69) 


when' X is the angle of lag of 6 behind E. 

.For greater simplicity let the capacitance C=0, 
and then X = wL, and 

_ 

“(7{c +7>[<c - <o«K)L + DE +«’>]'}*' 

(60) 

Owe. 1. — If by altering K ore wo obtain resonance 
and the amplitude </> is a maximum with E constant, 

then cu®Iv~c«l32 T7 2f 2 • • • 


and 0 “ 


“r2 4:w2l2 

GE 




(62) 


or (iEnmx. TOt(u« XO ( 83 ) 

u((- N'n“ I l-KGV +w“L®) 


whore tenx'“iVhw . 

The maximum amplitude now is 
GEniax. 

<j6s* 


\ U}V 1 RG'V^/RN-w^L^) 
In the case where Ij»4), 


(04) 


. (66) 


f ^ Emax. 


where 

When Ls®o, 


and 

and 


,, Mi + 02 
tan \u =“» , . ' . 

. GE,uax+inw« 

w(Mi-l-G‘'^)“ 


The identity of equations (66) and (70) shows 
that when the circuit is non-inductive resonance 
occurs when c— co^K both when the applied voltage 
is given or when the current is given. 

§ (37) Optimum Value of Amplitude — 
Returning to equation (61), when L is not 0, 
a further increase in (p may still be got by 
varying L or the displacement constant G. 
The latter variation can be made by altering 
the magnetic field in the magnet gap, which 
may be done by applying a variable magnetic 
shunt, or by using an electromagnet and 
varying the magnetising current. By either 
of these alterations the deflection <p can he 
brought to an absolute maximum value. 


. . . ( 66 ) 


and 

2. " If K or c had l)een adjusted to give 
rcHoiuinccj for I constant, then c-w^K^O, and 
(‘(piations (58) and (59) give 

(JFamix. cos (com 1/^0 ™ 

*co {62(R2 +co 2L2) + 25RG2 +G4} i’ ' 


. ( 68 ) 

. (69) 


•p' ms TT 12,, 


Thus 

0max. --Eniax./2^ n/^^R> • 

. (71) 

when 

G2/6 = (R2 + a)®L®)/R. 

• (72) 

When this condition holds 



e 

26(-Lco2+jwR) ■ * 

. (73) 

or 

^ GE,nax.COS(6lMx'0 

2cu fJM, 

. (74) 

whore 

tanx''“B/Bw. 



Now also 


e=; 


GI 


GI 


jeoY jco[5 +j£0(K - c/ co2)]* 


(76) 


Hence with constant-voltage resonance by equa- 
tion (61) we have ^ 

For optimum amplitude, by equation (72) this 
bdbomos 

®“i)(-Lu*+jwRy ■ ■ ■ 

Comparing this with equation (73), wo have 

I=E/2R, .... (78) 

and I and E are in the same phase. 

Thus we see from (73) that the back voltage 
due to the movement of the coil is equal 
to half the applied circuit-voltage E, which is 
the well-lcnown condition for obtaining the 
maximum dynamical load. 

§ (38) Maximum Sensitivity in Feaottoe.— 
For maximum current sensitiyity at given 
frequency the conditions are simply 
If the magnet field can be altered, the current 
sensitivity goes on increasing as the field is 
increased. 

For obtaining maximum voltage sensitivity, 
however, as is shown in § (37), inductance 
should be inserted in the circuit or the magnet 
field should be adjusted. Haworth® has shown 

1 Wenner, loc, cit p. 876 ; Butterworth, loo. cit. 

8 H.F, Haworth, Plm. Soc.Proc., 1912, xxiv. 230, 
and 1913, xxv. 264. 
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experimentally that the latter system gives 
good results, using a Duddell galvanometer 
with an electromagnet {Fig. 19). But there are 
practical objections to the use of an electro- 
magnet in this way, as the battery and leads 
for its exciting current are very liable to 
introduce disturbing earth capacities, which 
are a constant source of error in many tests. 
In any case, if an electromagnet is used, it 
should be run from a battery of small bulk, 
placed close to the galvanometer and well 
insulated. The alteration of the field by a 
magnetic shunt is not open to this objection. 



FlO. 19.— Effects of varying the Magnetic Field in 
Duddell Vibration Galvanometer (Haworth). 

§ (39) Theory of Vibration Galvanometer 
OF THE String Type.— Butterworth ^ has in- 
vestigated the theory of the single-loop vibra- 
tion galvanometer (such as Duddell’s), con- 
sidering for simplicity a single wire stretched 
between two points with tension T, with a 
mass M fixed to its middle point, the whole 
length 2?' of the wire being in a transverse 
magnetic field of strength H. Let the mass 
per unit length of the wire be m, and let p and 
k be the damping constants of the wire and 
the mass M respectively. 

The equation (30) for the moving-coil galvano- 
meter, which is 


{c-w2K-l-jw6}0=Gl, 


has now to be replaced by 







2/3- sin2j8 \ 
/3(l-oos2W 

]Uo 

2HZ( 1-008/3)- 

/3sm/3 * 

(79) 

whore ^—col\'m/T 

. . . . 

(80) 


and Uo is the displacement of M. 


^ S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 88. 


If the damping is small, resonance practically 
occurs when 

2T/3cot/?^ZMa)2=0, . . . (81) 

and then also F == 1. 

From (80) and (81) we have 
cot /3__ M 
^ 2ml " 


also 




and equation (79) becomes 
pl{2^ - sin 2/3)' 

say 

which gives amplitude 

[U] 


J /? 

ZV ni * 

iS 


(82) 

(83) 


_2HZ (1- 0 08/3). 
° sin ji 

Al 


I, (84) 


Aim 


oobi 


To determine the resonance frequency, 
equation (82) is first solved for /3, and then 
w is found from (83). Equation (82) has 
an infinite number of roots, and to each root 
will correspond a resonance frequency. For 
each value of ^ the damping and displace- 
ment constants b and A can be calculated. 
Butterworth gives a table of the values of 
(20 -sin 2(/>)/0(l “COS 20) for various values 
of M/2mZ, the ratio of the mass of the mirror 
to that of the wires, when we take the case of 
the bifilar galvanometer. The table shows that 
as the mass of the mirror increases, the damping 
of the harmonics increases rapidly, so that 
for quite moderate values of M the galvano- 
meter may be treated as having only one 
degree of freedom. If the mirror is extremely 
light the selective properties of the instru- 
ment may be impaired, and the wires may 
vibrate with nodes and loops due to the 
harmonics. 


§ (40) Branched Circuit Equivalent to Vibra- 
tion Galvanometer. — Butterworth ^ has shown 
that the behaviour of a vibration gslvanomoter 
can be imitated by an equivalent electrical circuit 
consisting of a resistance R in series with a parallel 
combination of a resistance a capacitance Cf,, and 
a self inductance Lj, having no resistance. 

If L-0, equation (32) becomes 

The vector impedance is equivalent to 
R+[lA^.+i(wC,-l/wL,)] 1 
if &/G2r=i/5,, K/G2=C,, and G^/c^L,,. 

Unfortunately the circuit cannot bo realised 
in practice since L„ has no resistance, but Butter- 
worth describes a null bridge method l)y which the 
four constants of the equivalent circuit can be 


S. 

264 


Butterworth, Phys. b'oc. Proc., 1914, xxvi. 
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directly determined independently of the frequency. 
TIub has distinct advantage over tests at exact 
resonance, if the frequency cannot be held steady. 
For very sensitive galvanometers, however, the 
bridge method requires an inductive coil of impracti- 
cably large time constant (L/R). Kennelly and 
Fierce’s method (§§ (27) and (39)) is in general 
simplest and best. 

§(41) Motional Impedance Circle. — ^Kennelly 
and I’ierce (loc. cit.) have shown that a very interesting 
result is got by plotting the motional reactance of a 
telephone (or similar vibration instrument) against 
its motional resistance, for various frequencies, as in 
Fig. 20. The curve obtained is a circle passing through 
the point 0 where the motional resistance and react- 
ance are both zero. If F be any point on this curve, 
then OF represents the motional vector impedance 
(R' — R) +jw(X'- X). In Table 6 are given results 
of observations on a Duddell vibration galvanometer 
by Kennelly and Taylor.^ The actual effective 
roaistances and reactances obtained at the various 
frequencies (by an inductance bridge) are plotted 



Fig. 20. -Motional Impedance Circle. 

against one anotlicr in Fig. 20, and are seen to lie 
on a circle, at the point 0 both the motional resistance 
and reac-tance lanng z(‘ro. Th<^ line OA represents the 
ma.\iminn motional impedance (13*8 ohms), which 
occurs at the resonance!! frcqutaicy close to 1000 oj 
per H<!c. A tel(‘i)hon(^ also gives in the same way a 
curve whicli is practically a circle. 


Tab LIU 0 


FrcMluency, 

n. 

fo per 

RcHiHtancc. 

OhlBH. 

H(iactaiK*(!. 

OhniH. 

Deflection. 

Radian. 

980 

150*3 

8*95 

0*0052 

9B7 

150-0 

9*88 

0*0087 

994 

157*9 

12*38 

0*0157 

1000 

170*0 

8*40 

0*00U 

1007 ' 

158*0 

2*53 

0*0209 

1013 

150*7 

5*48 

o-oior) 

1020 

150*3 

0*44 

0*0044 

If th(‘ (l('tl<H9i()u in plott 

(hI agaiimt 

the elTecUve 


resistaniH* uii ap{)roxinialo eireh^ is also obtained. 

It will 1 k^ mitieed that the motional reactance is 
zero at the r(*Honane<' fri'queney. At frequencies 
just below resonaiuM^ it is positive and acts as a 
self induetanee, wliile at fretiueneicsH Just above 
ri'Honanee it is lu'gativt! atul ae.tw as jv series oapaci- 

* A. F. Kennelly and 11. O. Taylor, Am. Phil, /S'oe. 
Pruc., 191(1, Iv. 415. 


tance. This was pointed out by Butterworth 
{lac. ciL). 

IV. Applications op Vibration 
Galvanometers 

§ (42) Measurement op Alternating Cur- 
rents AND Voltages. — Vibration galvano- 
meters may be used to measure alternating 
currents or voltages, and are particularly useful 
when extremely high sensitivity is required. 
The preliminary calibrations should be done 
as described in § (31) {Fig. 18). The frequency 
should be as steady as possible. With un- 
steady frequency the best plan is to blunt the 
resonance by applying a suitable shunt. When 
the wave form is not pure the instrument only 
measures the sine wave component (funda- 
mental). Vibration galvanometers, as their 
deflections are in direct proportion to the 
current or voltage measured, have a great 
advantage over square-law instruments (ther- 
mal, electrodynamic, etc.) whose sensitivity 
falls off so greatly at the lower readings. 

§ (43) Employment in Null Methods. — 
Perhaps the" most important application of 
vibration galvanometers is their use as de- 
tecting instruments in null and other methods 
of testing inductance, capacitance, effective 
resistance, and electrolytic resistance. At the 
lower audio frequencies of the order of 100 oj 
per sec. a vibration galvanometer is very much 
better than a telephone, but as the frequency 
is raised the telephone gradually comes up 
to it in sensitivity, and at 800 per sec. and 
the higher frequencies the telephone has the 
advantage. Future improvements in vibra- 
tion galvanometers may, however, alter this 
comparison. 

They are also useful in null methods of 
magnetic testing of iron and also in tests of 
commercial transformers. 

In all cases it is desirable to use with the 
galvanometer a set of graduated shunts, so 
as to allow the sensitivity to be suitably 
reduced while the first adjustments are being 
made. 

§ (44) Use of a Transformer with Vibra- 
tion Galvanometer. — In bridge and other 
null methods the vibration galvanometer 
ought to have an effective resistance appro- 
priate to the conditions of the testing circuits. 
If a galvanometer of suitable resistance is not 
available the difficulty can often he got over 
by connecting the galvanometer to the bridge 
through the medium of a transformer,^ the 
primary winding being connected to the bridge 
and the secondary to the galvanometer. The 
transformer should ho free from magnetic 
leakage and its windings should be sectioned 
in order to allow choice of various ratios of 
transformation. Wenner ® has shown that if 

» M. Wien, Wwi Ann., 1891, xlii. 081. 

“ Loc. cit. 
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tt bi'i tlu^ ratio of transformation (primary to 
ncHMnidary turns), then 


aG^/2E 


(85) 


wlien^ is the resistance of iho galvanometer 
and rj that of t-he transformer primary. Also 


\h>ltag<^ sensitivity 


aG.yS 


(86) 


W'hon can he neglected, the ratio of in- 
c^v^s(^ or (hntn^asc of voltage sensitivity - «, 
niui thc^ working cffoetive resistance is altered 
in the ratio I /a®. 

Wtmner also shows that in certain cases the 
UH(^ of a transformer helps to reduce the rela- 
tive tdhM^ts of harmoni(!s in the current wave 
form. 

§ (45) Mur^Tiru^ (k)n. ViBRATroN Galvano- 
MKTi'iKH. — When the (uirrent to be detected 
cimu‘s from a sounse whose frequency is only 
laiovvn hetwc^cu wide limits, a vibration gal- 
vanometer may he constructed with a number 
t)f coils (covering the range of [)ossible frequency, 
so t hat thc^ coil most nearly in tune with the 
actual frecpicncy shall always give sufficient 
itulication of current. Gampbcdl and Paul 
have both const riieted galvanometers of this 
type with six coils in on© mngnet. In Gamp- 
beirn iimt rument the suspensions are all similar, 
while the <a)ilH liavo graduated numbers of 
turns and can all bo tuned by one motion. In 
Paurs pattern the coils are all identical, but 
have various lengths of suspension. In both 
eam‘8 all the (unls an^ (connected in series. In 
such a caac the coils wliich are not in tnotion 
do not add too much to the (dTective resistance 
td the cdh'uit, since this is <luo mainly to the 
moti<»n of the coil which is nearly in resonance. 

§(46) VimtATtoN (UnvANoMioTima as Kk- 
i.AVH. — R<*HonaiU'e instrurnemts <ian he readily 
adaptcul to act as relays, ami various types of 
relay of this kind hav(^ been used For 
c?c«mph% Lodge ^ introdma'd a tumul moving- 
coil instrument in 1898. At the same time 
EvcrHht*d <leHenl>ed a liighly Bcnsitive relay 
for lo\v*frc(picn<y (nirrents, coriHisting of two 
hm^ \vir<*H vmy <'iose to one another in a mag- 
mdi*' field. When a minute current at their 
r«’aonnn<u^ frcM[U(‘ney was sent through them 
the vibration pnslueed brought them into 
rMuiaet and so (dosed the relay eireuit. This 
relay worktul vvith OdHKH microwatt. Gamp- 
hell not long nft(‘r introducing his vibration 
galv anom('t(*r adaphul it to use as a relay by 
adding to coil a V(Ty slumt arm working 
Ifelween enntnets. With modem moving-coil 
\duati<>n ndavH the working |)ow'er need not 
bi* %cry many microtnicro watts. 


Drysdale has adapted his vibration galvano- 
meter to use as a relay, making a very robust 
instrument which can work with 0*01 micro- 
watt at a frequency of 10 to 20 cu per sec. 
This has proved very usefid in working with 
currents induced from cables laid at the sea 
bottom as leader gear for sliips. As the 
contact made l)y the vibrating tongue of a 
resonance relay is usually intorinittent, both 
Drysdalo and Campbell found it advantageous 
to pass the local current from tlio relay through 
the coil of a strongly damped ordinary relay 
of slow period. In Dryadalo’s instrument this 
second relay utilises the same magnet as the 
first, and its contact arm, when in oscillation, 
maintains continuous rubbing contact against 
two seta of platinum wire brushes. 

§ (47) Harmonic A KALVSis op Alternating 
Wave Eorm. — Vibration galvanometers fur- 
nish perhaps the l)e8t means at present known 
of carrying out the harmonic analysis of alter- 
nating wave forms. Hlondel and Garbenay 
used for this purpose their special moving-iron 
galvanometer described in § (18), but later 
Blondel,^ roalising that the moving-coil type 
was much preferable for the purpose, introduced 
one of the latter type with a readily tunable 
system, the tension of the bifilar suspension 
being alterable by adjusting tlie current in an 
electromagnet, to the armature of which the 
lower ends of the suspensions are fixed. In 
the latter paper Blondel gives a full discussion 
of the theory. When the length is not altered, 
the i)ifilar suspension gives current sensi- 
tivity inversely profiortional to the resonance 
frequency, and when the voltage is applied 
with a high resistance in circuit, the voltage 
sensitivity also follows this law. To rectify 
this falling off in s(‘nHitivify Blondel replaces 
the high added rc‘HistaTK;e by one or more 
condensers in series witli the galvanometer, 
as shown in Fig. 21. The voltage to be 
analysed may l>e apiilied directly at AB or 
through a transformer as shown. The result- 
ant series capacity G must be small enough 
to make the resistance of the galvanometer 
I and the rest of the circuit negligible compared 



Fxu. 21,— Blonder H Herien Gomh^nBer Hystem lor 
Harmonic; Analysin by Resonanet; Galvanom(;ter. 

to the reactance I/wG. With two condensers 
as in Fig. 21, 1/C ~ 1/G| + I/G 2 , 


* O. .1. botlgr, luHt, EL Eng. 1808, xxvil. 

,H.i I rfr. 

* H. bver«he4t, /«4. El. Eng. 1808, xxvii. 852, 


® C. V. Drystlak^, ImL EL Engs, Prop., 1920, IvilL 
582. 

* A. Blondel, Aim. dp Physique, 1018, x. 105, 
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Let tile galvanometer be in resonance, then by 
replacing wL in equation (65) by 1/coC we obtain 


0 = 


GE„, 


0}{b \/ r 2 + 

When R is negligible compared with 1/wC, 

'^"’6/0 + RGVC 
. GGEiuax. 1 


(87) 


(88) 


Here the voltage sensitivity is inversely 
proportional to b and not to a;(6R + G^) as 
in equations (66) and (70) when resistance 
only is in circuit. Also it does not alter with 
change of w as long as the damping moment 
b remains constant. 

The use of condensers in this way has very 
good effect as the galvanometer is tuned to 
higher and higher harmonics ; the undulation 
due to the presence of the fundamental can 
never be quite eliminated, but is much more 
weakened by series capacity than with series 


a 



rs T, 

which has to be constant, and hence we find 

-^ — constant; in other words, the resist- 
r+s 

ance between P and Q when the galvanometer 
is disconnected is to be constant. Table 7 


Pia. 22. — (lalvanOTiictcr timed to Harmonic 13, with 
(«) itcHistance, (b) Capacity in Ginaiit (Bloiidcl). 

resistance. This is well illustrated by Blondels 
photographs shown in Fig. 22. 

The observations are made by tuning the 
galvanometer to resonance for each harmonic 
and taking on a moving jdate photographic 
records of the respective oscillations. 

§ (48) Galvanometer Shunts with Con- 
stant I)ampin(i, — In some measurements it 
is desirable to bo al)lc to shunt the galvano- 
meter to various dc^grei^s without affecting its 
total damping constant (6+G^/R). Blondel 
has shown that this can be done with a shunt a 
and an added resistance r as in Fig. 23. Then 
if the resistance of the source J) is negligible, 
the total resistance R of the galvanometer 
circuit is equal to in series with r and a 
in parallel, or 

^ A. Blondel, lac. cit. 



EiG. 23. — Shunt with Constant Damping: 

(l/r + 1/s constant). 

gives a set of values of r and a calculated 
hy Blondel on this basis. 

Table 7 


r Ohms. 

s Ohms. 

Sensitivity 

Eactor. 

100 

00 

100 

250 

166-7 

40 

600 

126-0 

20 

1000 

111-1 

10 

2 500 

104-2 

4 

6 000 

102-0 

2 

10 000 

101-0 

1 

00 

101-0 

0 
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483. 

23. B. Glatzel, BleU. Zeits., 1910, xxxi. 1094. 

24. J. K. W. Salamonson, K. Ahad. Amsterdam, 
Proc., 1918, xxi. 235. 

25. B. Edrster, BUM. Zeits., 1914, xxxvi. 146. 
Moving-coil (10-sec.) : 

26. A. Campbell, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1919, xxxi. 
85. 

Moving-iron : 

27. Boucherot, Phys. Zeits., 1913, xiv. 598. 

Bnbens galvanometer : 

28. B. P. Wells, Phys. Rev., 1906, xxiii. 504. 

29. P. Wenner, Bureau of Standards Bull., 1010, 

Vi. 365. 

Properties of vibration galvanometers : 

30. E. Wenner, Am. I.E.E. Proc., 1912, xxxi. 1243. 
Properties of twisted strips : 

31. H. Pealing, Phil. Mag., 1913, xxv. 418. 

32. J. 0. Buckley, Phil. Mag., 1914, xxviii. 778. 
Viscosity of metallic wires : 

33. 0. E. Guye, Journ. de Physique, 1912, ii. 

620. 

Vibration telescope ammeter : 

34. 0. Barns, Nat. Acad. Sci. Proc., 1919, v. 211. 
Vibration microscope : 

85. H. L. E. Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, § 4, 
chap. 5. 

Theory of Wheatstone bridge with alternating 
currents ; 

36. Oberbeck, Wied. Ann., 1882, xvii. 820. 

37. Lord Rayleigh, Roy. Soc. Proc., 1891, xlix. 203. 
General eouation of motion : 

38. H. Ii. E. Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, Ap- 

pendix 9, ed. 1862. 

Free oscillations : 

39. J. Clerk Maxwell, Elec, and Mag., chap. 16. 

40. A. Gray, Absol. Measurements, ii. Part 2, 

392 

41. B. 0. Peirce, Am. Acad. Proc., 1908, xliv. 63. 
Theory of short-period galvanometers : 

42. A. Blondel, Bclairage 41, 1902, xxxiii. 

Full theory of vibration galvanometers : 

48. F. Wenner, Bureau of Standards Bull, 1909, 
Vi. 347. 

Symbolical method and optimum deflection : 

44. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 

75. 

Symbolical methods : 

45. C. P. Steinmetz, Theory and Calculation of 

Alternating Current Phenomena. 

Optimum deflection : 

46. H. F. Haworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 

230. 

Vibration galvanometer design : 

47. H. F. 1‘Iaworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1913, xxv, 

264. 

Ectui valent circuit : 

48. S. Butterworth, Phys; Soc. Proc., 1914, xxvi. 

264. 

Full theory (vectorial) and experimental results : 

49. H. Zollich, Archiv f, EleUroU, 1915, iii. 369. 
Motional Impedance : 

50. A. E. Kennelly and G. W. Pierce, Am. Acad. 

Proc., 1912, xlviii. 113. 

Theory of moving-iron galvanometer. Damping 
with square law : 

51. A. Blondel and F. Oarbenay, Ann. de Physique, 

1917, viii. 97. 

Square-law damping : 

52. R. Grammel, Phys. Zeits., Jan, 1, 1913, 20. 

Full theory (moving-coil type) : 

53. A. Blondel, Ann. de Physique, 1918, x. 

195. 

Beats on starting current : 

54. Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone, Appendix 8. 


Two kinds of resonance ; 

55. M. Wien, Wied. Ann., 1896, Iviii. 125. 

Theory of string type galvanometer ; 

56. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1912, xxiv. 

88 . 

Electrically maintained vibrations (general theory) : 

57. S. Butterworth, Phys. Soc. Proc., 1915, xxvii. 

40. 

Motional impedance circle (Duddell galvanometer) ; 

58. A. E. Kcnnelly and H. O. Taylor, Am. Phil. 

Soc. Proc., 1010, Iv. 415. 

Resonance relays : 

59. O. J. Lodge, Pist. EL Engs. Proc., 1808, xxvii. 

851. 

60. S. Evershed, Inst. EL Engs. Proc., 1898, xxvii. 

852. 

61. C, V. Drysdalc, Inst. EL Engs. Proc., 1920, 

Iviii. 582. 

Resonance : 

62. A. Blondel, fJclairage 4lec., 1907, 11. 

63. Bethenod, Eclairage 4kc., 1907, 11. 

Harmonic analysis by vibration galvanometer : 

64. A. Blondel, Oomqdes Rendus, 1914, clvhi. 

1640. 

65. A. Blondel, Ann. de Physique, 1918, x. 

195. 

66. S’, de la Gorce, Soc. Int. Mec. Bull., 1914, xiv. 

546. 

Best resistance for galvaiiomet(‘r in bridge : 

67. W. Jaeger, Archie f. Elektrot, 1916, iv. 

262. 


Vision, Photoelectric Theory of. See 
“ Photoelectricity,” § (7). 

Volt : the unit of electromotive force on the 
practical C.G.S. system. 

1 Volt =108 cxi.S. units of E.M.F. 

See “Units of Electrical Measurement,” 

§ (21) ; “ Electrical Measurements, Systems 
of,” § (7). 

Volt, International : the E.M.E. which 
produces a current of one international 
ampere in a resistance of one international 
ohm; it is equal to l-0()()4j) volts. The 
E.M.E. of a standard Weston cell at 20° C. 
is 1*0183 international volts. See “Units 
of Electrical Measurement,” § (31). 

Volt Dividing Box : a subdivided resistance 
for obtaining a convenient fraction of a 
high voltage. See “ Potentiometer Sys- 
tem of Electrical Measurements,” § (6). 

Testing of. See ibid. § (14) (ii.). 

Voltage, Reversible Decomi’OSITION : a 
term used in electrolysis to denote the 
theoretical voltage required to bring about 
the change considered under thermo- 
dynamically reversible conditions. See 
“ Electrolysis, Technical Applications of,” 
§ (3). 

Voltage Effect on Resistance of Dielec- 
trics. See “ Resistance, Measurement of 
Insulation,” § (1) (v.). 

Voltage Regulation in Electricity Dis- 
tributing Networks See “Switchgear,” 

§ ( 19 ). 
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VoLTAiG Cell, One-flxjid Type op : The 
Bichromate Cell. See “ Batteries, Prim- 

ary,” § (10) (i.)- 

Cells with Gaseous Depolarisation. See 
ibid. § (16) (iv.). 

The Lalande Cell. See ibid. § (16) (ii.). 

The Leclanch6 Cell. See ibid. § (16) (iii.). 

Voltaic Cell, Theories op: The Chemical and 
Contact. See “ Batteries, Primary,” IV. 
§§ (11) et seq. 

Osmotic Pressure Theory. See ibid. § (15). 

Voltaic Cell, Two-pluid Type op : a type 
of cell in which a liquid depolariser is 
used, of such a nature that it cannot be 
mixed with the electrolyte employed to 
attack the zinc. See “ Batteries, Prim- 
ary,” § (17). 

The Bunsen Cell. See ibid. § (17) (hi.). 

The Daniell Cell. See ibid. § (17) (i.). 

The Grove Cell. See ibid. § (17) (ii.). 

Voltaic Cells, Standard : The Clark Cell. 
See “ Batteries, Primary,” § (19) (ii.) ; 
“ Electrical Measurements, Systems of,” 
§§ (45).(50). 

The Weston or Cadmium Cell. See “ Bat- 
teries, Primary,” § (19) (i.) ; “ Electrical 
Measurements, Systems of,” §§ (45)-(60). 


Voltmeters : instruments for measuring 
electrical pressures. See “ Switchgear,” 

§ (26). 

For direct current. See “ Direct-current 
Indicating Instruments.” 

Voltmeters, Dynamometer, calibration of. 
See “ Alternating Current Instruments,” 
§ (56). 

Indicating. See ibid. § (8). 

Voltmeters, Electrostatic, electrometer 
type. See “ Alternating Current Instru- 
ments,” § (16). ^ 

Types of. See ibid. § (15). 

Vreeland Oscillator : a source of alter- 
nating current of frequencies 160 to 4000 ro 
per sec. See “ Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (20), 

Vulcan Meter. See “ Watt-hour and other 
Meters for Direct Current. II. Watt-hour 
Meters,” § (11). 

Vylb and Smart’s C.B. Duplex System : a 
system of telegraphy employing a central 
battery, in which each circuit carries 
simultaneously a message in each direction. 
See “ Telegraphy, Central Battery System 

I of.” § (4). 


w 


Wagner’s Earthing Device : a method of 
avoiding errors due to earth capacities in 
alternating (unTont l)ri(lges. See “ Capa- 
city and its Measurement,” § (5(,)). 

Water, a very feeble conductor of electricity 
when perfectly pure. See “ Electrolysis 
and Electrolytic Conduction,” § (1). 

Watson Watts System : an arrangement of 
Bellini - Tosi aerials having unidirectional 
properties. See “ Wireless Telegraphy 
Transmitting and Receiving Apj)aratus,” 
§( 11 ). 

WATT-HOUR AND OlhlER METERS 
FOR DIRECT CURRENT 

§ (1) Introduct<)RY, “The history of the 
problem of the (correct n^gistration of the 
el(M)tri(ial energy delivered to a (urcuit is as 
old as that of the prodiKdion of this typo of 
energy, ami it is intcuH^sting to find that many 
of tliose, from Faraday onwards, responsible 
for the developmcmt of nu'thods of generating 
energy wore engaged in devising imums for 
measuring it. 

It is r(‘({uir(‘d to integrate the energy as 

found hy tln^ (Mpiation E— r^vidt^ where n 
jh 

and i ar(^ tlu^ instantaneous valm^s of (uirrent 
and pressures and C - ii the time during which 


the energy is supplied, and the term “ elec- 
tricity meter ” is by long usage applied to an 
instrument which integrates and records the 
total amount of energy supplied. Such in- 
struments may bo of two types: (1) a true 
energy meter in wliich tiro record is produced 
by tlie action of both the pressure and the 
curixmt; and (2) a quantity meter w'hioh 
integrates current only, but which, when 
used on a eircuit having a constant press- 
ure, will give an e(pially accurate measure 
of the total energy. Those two types 
are generally known as watt-hour maters 
and ampere-hour meters : the unit, how- 
ever, univerBally adopted is lOOO watt- 
lu)urs, gonorally known in this country as 
the “ B.O.T. unit,” although more lately bh© 
term kilowatt-hours (K.W.H.) is becoming 
more used. 

The primary reason for tlio introduction of 
the elcw.trifdty m(d.or was to detormine the 
aino\mt of (dtHdrical emorgy sui)pHod to a 
consumer ; this emugy, acc.ording to the 
Ele(‘.tnti Lighting Ac. Is, must, unh^ss otherwise 
agreed, b(^ determined by a motor duly 
certilied and approved by the Board of Trade ; 
but later it was found desirable to keep 
records of the behaviour of machines, such as 
eleetrioally driven trains and trains, and meters 
are used in large (piantities for those and 
other types of machines and apparatus, such 
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as batteries, where appropriate measurements 
tend to efificiency of operatioa. 

The use of watt-hour meters and ampere- 
hour meters varies somewhat in different 
eouutries. lu Great Britain, Trance, and 
Germany the law permits of the use of an 
ampere-hour meter, but, on the other hand, in 
America the use of watt-hour meters — instru- 
ments which require for their operation both 
current and pressure circuits and whose record 
is a product of the two factors — is required. 

Some authorities, and notably Batcliff,^ 
have held that the use of a watt-hour meter 
should be compulsory in England, but for 
practically all circuits for small currents, say 
up to 25 or 50 amperes, which are supplied 
at the normal pressure nob exceeding 250 
volts, ampere-hour meters, are used. The 
desire for a technically accurate measurement 
of the actual amount of energy supplied to 
a consumer is no doubt the reason for the 
use of watt-hour meters, but against that it 
is urged that the ampere-hour meter is 
simpler and cheaper than the watt-hour meter ; 
the energy required to operate the instrument 
is very much smaller, while the instrument itself 
is cheaper to instal The supply authority is 
required to maintain the pressure (E.M[.T.) con- 
stant to within ± 4 per cent, and in practice 
the variation in the great majority of cases- 
is less than this amount. Also, since such 
variations of pressure are likely to be both 
above and below the declared value, it will 
be apparent that the error due to variation 
of pressure is very small, and that unless and 
until a watt -hour meter is devised more 
suitable for use in small power circuits it is 
advantageous to use an ampere-hour meter. 
The difference between the nations is interest- 
ing, but it would appear probable that the 
real reason for it is due to the fact that the 
first types of watt-hour meter were developed 
in America by Elihu Thomson, while the first 
ampere-hour meters were produced in England 
by Ferranti and Hookham. In France and 
Germany also other types of ampere-hour 
meters were developed. 

This statement of relative merits does not, 
however, apply to all types of supply ; in fact 
these may be divided into two groups : ( 1 ) 
for house service, where in the great maj ority 
of cases the maximum current, does not 
exceed 10 amperes ; and (2) a supply of energy 
to a factory or a workshop. In the first case, 
the energy is used mainly for lighting, and 
since the change in candle-power of an in- 
candescent lamp is out of all proportion to 
the change in E.M.F. the interest of the con- 
sumer is best served by maintaining the 
voltage as nearly as possible constant. Apart 
from this the energy required for the pressure 
windings of the watt-hour meters at present 
^ Journal I.B.E, xlvii. 3. 


in use is from IOC) watt-hours to 200 watt- 
hours per day, which in itself would represent 
probably 10 cent or more of the total 
energy used on a normal small circuit. E'er 
the second case, however, whei*e electric-al 
energy is used largely for motive power and 
where the losses in the meter itself will bo 
inappreciable compared with the total energy 
used, the case is clearly different ; thus, while 
there is no definite regulation bearing on the 
matter, in the great majority of cases circuits 
up to 30 amperes are fitted with ampere- 
hour meters, and for currents larger than 
this watt-hour meters are used. 

§ (2) GE2JBRAL PEtNCtri-ES. (i.) Wlectro- 
chemical Meters . — The meters which depend 
for their action on the effect of the passage 
of a current through an electrolyte may bo 
divided into two classes : ( 1 ) that in which 
the effect of the current is to decompose the 
water constituent of an electrolyte, a meaBUi'o- 
ment being made either of the amount of gas 
produced or of the decrease in the volume of 
electrolyte ; and (2) that in which the amount 
of metal transferred from the anode bo the 
cathode of an electrolytic cell with suitable 
electrodes and electrolyte is measured. 

Since the amount of decomposition or 
deposition will depend solely on (1) the 
magnitude of the current, (2) the time during 
which the current flows, and (3) the electro- 
chemical equivalent of the electrolyte or 
metal, it is clear that such meters will register 
ampere-hours only. 

Most of the earliest types of meter were 
based on these principles, the first being 
probably due to Faraday, who measured the 
amount of gas liberated from a solution- 
Later Bunsen suggested that the gas should 
be allowed to escape and the quantity of 
electricity be determined by loss of weight 
of the electrolyte. These ideas, modified 
somewhat, appear in meters in use to-day- 
Attempts were also made by Butler,^ Boucher,*'^ 
and a number of others to make the gas so 
liberated actuate a counting mechanism. A 
number of other interesting early suggestions 
which do not survive in pii’actical form aro 
also mentioned by Gibbings.^ These referred 
to attempts to make the change in weight of 
the electrodes due to the passage of current 
actuate a counting mechanism, among tlie 
most interesting being that due to H. W, 
Miller, and described as follows : 

“ Between the electrodes (in an electrolytic; 
bath) is placed a balanced metallic oylindrieal 
wheel. When the current passes it deposits 
metal upon one side of the cylinder and 
dissolves it from the other side, thus causing 
the cylinder to slowly revolve by upsetting 
its equilibrium. The motion of the cylinder 
is used to actuate the registering dials.” 

® Jowml I.EM, xxvil. 551. 
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' The later types of electrolytic meter in use 
at the present time are described in detail 
in §§ (13) to (17). . 

(ii.) Motor and other Electromagnetic Meters. 

— All motor meters are based on the discovery 
by Faraday, in 1821 onwards, of the prin- 
ciples of electromagnetic action.^ According 
to these — 

(a) When a conductor is moved in a field 
of magnetic force so as to cut the lines of 
force, an electromotive force is produced in 
the conductor which is measured by the rate 
of decrease of the magnetic flux through the 
circuit of which the conductor forms part ; 
and (6) a conductor carrying a current in a 
magn^itic field is acted on by a force in a 
direction at right angles to its length and to 
the direction of the field, which is measured per 
unit of length by the product of the current 
and the strength of the field in a direction at 
right angles to the conductor. 

In 1821 Faraday made a machine consist- 
ing of a copper disc amalgamated on the edge 
and at the axle to form good contact with 
contact brushes which, when rotated between 
the poles of a magnet, generated a small 
current. Barlow, as early as 1823, showed 
that the converse held good, and that when 
a current was passed through a disc similar 
to that of Faraday’s from the centre to the 
periphery and in a direction at right angles 
to the lines of flux of the permanent magnet, 
the disc would rotate as a consequence of the 
interactitm between the magnetic forces of the 
permanent magnet and those produced by the 
current flowing through tlie disc. And after 
1831 several investigators, including Joule, 
produced motors based on Faraday s laws of 
electromagnetu! acstion. A meter is neces- 
sarily somewhat diflorent from a motor : in 
the latter the s|)eed can be controlled by the 
large magnetic forces possible and also by 
the work wliich the machine has to do, whereas 
in the case of a meter the speed must bc! 
proportional to the load, and the work reduced 
to a minimura, and although Ferranti in his 
first meter successfully ina(ie use of a pool of 
mercury which, supported between the poles 
of a magnet, revolved at a speed nearly prt>- 
portional to the magnitude of a current 
passed through it from the centre to the 
p(u*iphery, it was not until the pr()p 0 i*ties of 
the eddy-current brake disc, usually called 
the Foucalt brake, were fully appreciated 
that a really satisfactory motor -meter was 
produced. 

The action of the eddy-current brake de- 
pends on the fact that, when a disc of copper 
or othcu* good conducting material is rotated 
in a liiagru'.tic field, currents are set up in 
the disc; which are proportional to the speed 
of rotation. The reaction between those 
1 See “ Kleetrornagnetic Theory,'" §§ (9), (il)' 


currents and a constant magnetic field pro- 
duces a force proportional to the speed. This 
therefore constitutes a brake, the resistance of 
which is proportional to the speed. 

In the application of the eddy-current disc 
to control the speed of a motor-meter two 
distinct cases arise. In the watt-hour meter, 


the essential prin 
ciple of which is 
shown in Fig. 1, 
the armature or 
moving element is 
connected across 
the pressure circuit 
with a high-resist- 
ance coil S in 
series. The main 
current I passes 
through the field 
coils F. Under 
these circum- 
stances, if we sup 


Pressure 


Armature 


"O' 


im. 1 . 


"A mature 


pose all friction to be eliminated, the speed of 
the armature would rise indefinitely as the 
effect of the back electromotive force pro- 
duced would bo inappreciable. It is therefore 
essential that a brake should he applied, and 
if the rate of rotation of the meter is to be 
proportional to the current I the controlling 
forces exerted by this brake must be pro- 
portional to the speed. This condition is 
very closely satisfied by the eddy-current 
disc, and if this is mechanically connected 

to the armature the 

speed of rotation 
will bo proportional 
to the current. 

[n the ampere-hour 
meter shown in Fig, 

2 the armature works 
across the shunt 
tlirough which the 
main cairrent to bo 
measured is passed. 

'riie speed of the . 
armature is here pre- 
vented from rising to 
an excessive value 
since the rise of the back electromotive force 
opposes the volt drop across the shunt. lor 
any given current, therefore, there will be a 
definite speed at which the motor would run 
oven though friction were completely elimi- 
nated. The application of the eddy-current 
brake disc, though convenient, is not there- 
fore essential to the functioning of the meter. 

The same remark applies to the mercury 
meter, the essential principle of which is 
shown in Fig. 3. Her© a pool of mercury 
contained in a shallow cup carries the current 
into the outer periphery of a copper disc, 
which is submerged in the mercury, and out 

* For further details see “ II. Watt-hoxir Meters." ^ 
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at the centre of th e disc. The clement ia placed 
between tlie ])oles of a porinancnt magnet, 
and is so dis- 
posed that tlie 
gr(uiter j)art of 
t li o (5 u r r e n t 
passes through 
that portion of 
the combined 
circuit of mer- 
cury and copper 
disc which is 
immediately be- 
tween the poles 
of the magnet. 
Owing to the 
higher conduc- 
tivity of the 
copper a large 
portion of the 
purrent traverses 
the disc. The 
interaction be- 
tween the dux due to the permanent magnet 
a/itd the current causes a rotation of the disc 
a^iid mercury which is conveyed to a counting 
irneohanism, 

The increase of duid friotion with speed and the 
^effect of that portion of tlxo inagn€!>tio field which 
a.ot8 on the part of the disc which is not carrying the 
ourrent, together with the damping, regulate the 
rate of rotation for a given current. 

Hare again it is eonvanient to reduce the 
apeed still further by means of the eddy- 
cjiirrent disc, and for this purpose a portion, 
of the magnetic circuit may be diverted so 
a.s to pass through the disc and the merouiy 
at a point which is outside the main region of 
current Eow (see Fig, 3). Or instead of this 
a separate disc may be mounted on the same 
apindle, and a separate magnet may bo em- 
ployed for the purpose of regulating the speed. 

The laws of fluid friotion in mercery moving at 
the speed at which the armatures rotate are not 
■well known. It is freq[uently assimiod that, as 
with water, tlu^ fluid friotion will increase as the 
square of the sfx'od, but it is doubtful if this will hold 
for the low spoixls employed. Taking the normal 
maximum sjx'C'd of the armature as 100 r.p.m. the 
speed ah the (xig<> of the mercury pool will be only 
of the c)rd(H’ of from 1 foot to 2 feet per second, 
'".rhe curvi^ of tyi)ical error [Mg. 10) shows clearly 
that l/h(‘r<', is a cionsidorable increase at the higher 
S]x>eds, and it would appear that th(5 highest point 
on the curves, wliieli occurs at quarter load, represents 
the critical value of the speed wiiere the change 
from proportionality to a higher power of the ratio 
tjtkc'S placjc^ PVotn a eonBideration of the viscosity 
and other prop(‘rtic‘s in. which mercury differs from 
other fluids, it would seem probable that at the 
higher speeds the fluid friction is more nearly pro- 
portional to tlie 1 *5 power of the speed. 

In the clock (Aron) meter the same principle 
of magnetic attraction, or repulsion is used to 


affect the rate of a swinging pcmduriini. In 
this case the interaction is due to a magnetic 
liokl carried by the pendulum with that sot 
up by the current flowing in a coil placed 
beneath it, tlie change of rate as recorded 
on dials thus becuiming a nioaeure of the 
energy. l’'he principle is ex|)hiinod in greattsr 
detail in the section dealing with this meter. ^ 

I. Am.Wite:e-hoxj,e M'ktees 

§ (3) MrcROTJRY RoTATiNa Armature 
Meters. — All direct-current motor meters 
are based on. the .fundamental princijjles of 
the motor in which the passage of a current 
through a coil which is in a magnetic field 
sets up a rotation of bh© coil. In the mercury 
motor -meter the arrangement is simplified 
by the use of a disc of cop|)or instciad of a coil 
in a maimer similar to the very early experi- 
ment of .Barlow, as described in § (2) (ii.) above. 

(i.) Ferranti, — Ferranti's first meter/ which 
was employed to a large extent in the early days 
ofr electricity supply, used a pool of mercury 
as the moving element. The magnetic liekl 
was produced by a coil wound on an iron 
core, the core being shaped and having a 
gap in which was fixed the mercury bath. 
The current passed through the coil and the 
mercury bath from the outside to the centre, 
the direction through the latter being at 
right angles to tlio flux of th© magnetising 
coil. A light metal fan was carried by the 
mercury and was connected to a train of 
wheels which served to record the number of 
revolutions of the mercury. 

(ii.) Ilookham. — Hookham, after having 
worked from 1887 onwards with an armature 
consisting of a coil of wire with a mercury 
commutator, evolved in 181)2 a meter in 
which a disc of eopjicr was iinmcrBcd in a 
pool of mercury, tlu* Hpimlle being weiglited 
so that when the diH<( was not rotating a 
pivot fixed under th(‘- distj rested in a bearing ; 
the weight was so arranged that only a small 
portion of the total weight was borne by the 
bearing. The curnmt (Mdered the nuu’iMiry at 
a point on the edge of the jiool and passe<l 
out at the centre. In conHCMtiu'nee of the 
greater conductivity of tJie <liHc% most of the 
current traversed it from a point on it>.s edg<^ 
to its centre. Its diroetion was thus at right 
angles to the flux due to the magnets, and the 
disc rotated. 

Hookham's meter also n^jdaeed the (dc<il.ro- 
magnets by a large permanent magnet, which 
not only sav<Ml tlu^ energy requinxl for the 
electromagnet, but produced a cMuistant mag- 
netic field. 

The principle of passing the current through 
the disc and tlie use of a permanent magnet 

^ See “ 'll. Watt-lionr Meters,*’ § (21). 

^ Medficim, xxviii, 358. 
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is now generally used in mercury motor- 
meters. There have been differences in the 
application of tlie principle, mainly consisting 
in the use of a cup or drum-shaped armature 
which, since it could be arranged to cut a 
greater number of the magnetic lines of force, 
gave a greater driving torque ; difficulties, 
however, were experienced witli this type, 
and it is now little used. 

In 1897 Hookhain designed a meter on 
somewhat similar lines, but with greatly 
increased working forces. This meter was 
fitted with a small coil in series with the 
mercury bath, which by its effect on the 
magnetic circuit tends to decrease the error 
at the higher loads due to fluid friction, and 
also with a second Foucalt brake disc which 
rotates between the poles of a magnetic 
circuit magnetically in parallel with the field 
in which the armature disc operates. The 
function of this second disc is to provide 
compensation should the strength of the 
magnet decrease due to any cause. Also it 
provides a convenient method of adjustment 
since, if the distance between the pole pieces 
is increas(Hl or decreased slightly, the speed 
of the meter will be varied. This pattern, 
in 8ul>atantially the same form, is in use at 
the present time for larger current circuits ; 
the detailed drawing pubiished by the makers 
in 1897 is reproduced in Fig. 4, and the 



description given hy Messrs. Clhamberlain and 
jlookham is as follows : 

“ Th(‘ magiu't (‘onsists of a single bent bar 
A.A of tungsten st(‘(‘l. BB are plates of soft 
iron continuing th(‘ magnetic (drcuit towards 
tlu‘ centns whert‘ it is brokim by the insertion 
of a bra,HH pieces (’. The lines of force pass 
d<nvnwards through the iron bridge-piece BD, 


being cut by the armature N twice, in opposite 
senses. They also pass upwards through the 
brake pole-pieces EE, and the upper iron 
bridge -piece G. O is the brake -disc ; H 
the correcting coils for fluid friction error ; 
E the reduced saturated neck of one of the 
brake pole-pieces ; KK insulated strips of 
copper, conducting the current from the 
terminals II to the mercury cup LL, in which 
the armature is immersed and partially 
floated. The mercury is carefully insulated 
from the containing vessel except the ends 
of the copper strips KK. The armature is 
slit radially for about one-third of its diameter 
all round, leaving a continuous area of copper 
ill the centre. 

“ The action of the meter is as follows : 
Owing to the great length of the magnet AA, 
an intense field is produced at BE, BD. The 
current flows across the diameter of the disc, 
being almost entirely confined to the area 
beneath the pole-pieces, by the radial slits 
in the armature (which embrace each about 
one-third of the periphery of the disc). 

“ The effect of the choking of the brake 
at P is in this meter very marked. It will 
he observed that the armature and brake 
fields are magnetically in parallel, and conse- 
quently the armature field is a by-pass to 
that of the brake. Now, if there were no 
choking of the brake, the speed of the meter 
would increase with any falling of! in the 
induction in the steel magnet. But it is 
obvious that, with the present arrangement, 
it would bo possible, if the saturation of the 
necks were carried beyond a certain point, 
to j)roduce the opposite effect. The brake 
remaining nearly constant, and the driving 
force of the motor falling off, the speed would 
decrease with a decrease of field. It is equally 
obvious that between these extreme effects 
an intermediate state is iiossihle in which 
the speed of the meter is, through a consider- 
able range of intensity, independent of the 
strength of the field. This point has been 
ase-ei’taincd by experiment, and realised in 
practice, and in the ])resent pattern it is 
possible to ap])ly to the steel bar a demagnetis- 
ing force of from 200 to 300 ampere turns, 
without affecting the rate of the meter for 
jiracjtical jnirposes. ’ ’ 

In the later type (1907) of Hookham meter 
for smaller currents the additional brake disc 
is eliminated and the meter is of the simple 
form illustrated by Figs. 5 and 6, which show 
vertical and horizontal sections of the instru- 
ment. A is the permanent steel magnet 
forged in one piece and having wrought-iron 
pole-pieces B'B' attached to it. These latter 
terminate in the circular poles BB, which 
very closely oppose one another inside the 
mercury chamber. The mercury chamber is 
formed of upper* and lower brass castings 
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(EE) of circular form, in which the pole- 
pieces are embedded. These castings are 
thickly nickel-plated and insulated with 



japanned linen. The armature D, carried 
by the spindle F, rotates between the poles 
BB, and is held in position by pivots at each 
end of the spindle. The lower pivot rests 
upon a cup jewel carried by the screw H. 
The metal ring C, lined with leather and 
cork, surrounds the two brass castings, and 
forms the side of the mercury chamber. G 



is a brass weight which counterbalances the 
armature to prevent it floating. 

The coil M is wound upon an iron core, and 
serves to correct the slight error caused by 
fluid friction of the mercury. Iron screws 
LL, which alter slightly the strength of the 


field, enable small adjustments of speed to 
be readily made. 

Fig. 6 is a horizontal section showing the 
position of the pole and armature. It also 
shows the connection J which conveys the 
current between the mercury and the correct- 
ing coil. The contact J is carried by the 
band C, but insulated from it. 

(iii.) Ferranti- Hamilton . — The latest type of 
Ferranti meter (Hamilton’s patent) used the 
submerged disc as in the Chamberlain and 
Hookham meter, but the arrangement of the 
magnetic circuit is different (see Fig. 7). Two 
magnets, and Mo, are used ; the interaction 
between the flux from M^ and the current 
through the disc exerts a driving force, causing 
the disc to rotate. The additional magnet Mo, 
between the poles of which that portion of 



the disc rotates which is not carrying any 
current, exerts a retarding force only by reason 
of the eddy-currents set up in this portion of 
the disc. By this means the speed of rotation 
is kept low while the torque is unchanged. 

The secondary magnetic circuit shown in 
Fig. 7 consists of two limbs joined at one 
side by the adjustable arm A. The current 
flowing through the bath is taken through one 
or two turns of wire coiled around the lower 
limb of the secondary circuit, and thus in- 
creases the flux from M^ and decreases the 
mtarding flux from Mg, the amount of the 
increased torque being designed to compensate 
for the fluid friction of the mercury at the 
higher speeds. The position of the arm A can 
be adjusted by means of the screws and serves 
for final adjustment of the meter. The 
complete meter without the front portion of 
the case is shown in Fig. 8, where C, E, F, D 
represent the clamping and adjusting screws 
for the magnetic shunt adjustment K, the 
screws through which is operated the clamping 
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device, and A and B the gear wheels which 
can be changed for calibration. 

The “ Sangamo ” Isaria and British Thom- 
son-Houston mercury ampere-hour meters are 



Fig. 8. 


based on the same principle as the later 
Hookham and Ferranti instruments, and differ 
from them only in detail and arrangements, 
the B.T. H. having a beU-aha])ed armature. 

(iv.) Bat Meier, — The Bat meter, while 
using th(5 same principle as the Hookham, is 
fitted with some novel features. The armature 
is an inv(‘.rt.ed cylindrical co|)per bell, the edges 
of which are amalgamated, the remainder being 
protec fced by enamel. Fig. 9 shows the 
construction of the l)ath and arrangement of 
the magnetic iif^ld. ''Fhe inverted copper bell 
C revoiv('s in the annular mercury chamber 
and is carried on the axle S, the lower pivot 
of whicli, .1, is <avntrally guided by the insulating 
sh^eve X. uf)per bearing, not shown in 

tluj figure, is jmvelhHl and takes the thrust of 
tlie arnmlure, whidi in this case is upwards. 

The curnmt is led in to the armature at the 
terminal u, wliich is a rod embedded in and 
passing through th(^ insulating material en- 
(^losing the mercury; contact is made to the 
nuuxniry at i\, position immediately above the 
side Of' tne liell. Thc^ other termirml consists 
of an arm (‘.xtimding to the mercury bath in 
tlu^ position b in tlu^ figure, the end of the arm 
being Ixmt uj) and passing through the bottom 
of tlu^ (container. Th(‘. position of the arm can 
bo varied, and provides means of adjustment. 


This lower contact is immediately below the 
edge of the bell ; the maximum amount of 
current flow's through the armature, but a 
slight displacement results in a distortion of the 
stream -lines of current with consequent decrease 
of speed. By this means an adjustment of up 
to 20 per cent can be made to the rate of the 
meter. The magnetic field of the magnets PP 
in Fig. 9 is concentrated by means of the pole- 
pieces F and H at the gap in which the current- 
carrying jiortion of the armature rotates. 

The temperature coefficient of the meter is 
greatly reduced by means of a magnetic 
shunt of nickel steel. This nickel steel, of 
composition approximately iron 70, nickel 29, 
manganese 1, has the property that the 
permeability decreases as the temperature 
increases, and is so proportioned that the 
total flux of the magnets effecting the braking 
is varied by an amount nearly proportional 
to the increase of resistance of the copper 
armature due to a rise of temperature. 

A further device, which is fitted only in 
meters of size less than 10 amperes, compensates 



for mechanical friction and so renders the 
meter more accurate at light loads. In this 
a thermocouple is placed inside a coil which 
is energised from the supply main, the energy 
used being about 0-5 watt. The thermo- 
couple is connected directly across the terminals 
of the mercury bath, and the is 

sufficient to compensate largely for the friction. 

§ (4) Olamping Devices.— Mercury meters 
arc fitted with a clamping device which lifts 
the disc off its pivot and seals the mercury 
chamber. This device is usually effectual, 
and the instruments are sent from the makers 
with the baths filled with mercury. In fact, 
failure of the sealing arrangement to contain 
the mercury during transit is generally held 
to be a fair reason for rejection, since the effect 
of even a small amount of free mercury 
shaking loose in the case with free access to 
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the driving tr£bia and wheels and to soldered 
joints, is most serious. 

§ (5) Weight oe Moving System. — Owing 
to the fact that the weight of the disc is 
borne largely by the mere ary the wear of the 
pivots and jewel is practically negligible. 
The weight of the moving system in various 
types of meters may vary ; in the Chamberlain 
and Hoohham meter the maximum current 
passed through the mercury bath is 10 amperes, 
a shunt being fitted for larger currents, while 
in the latest type of Ferranti instrument 
currents up to 40 amperes are taken through 
the disc, with a consequent increase in the 
weight of the moving system. In the smaller 
sizes, say from 2-5 amperes to 10 amperes, 
the weight of the moving system will be of 
the order of from 40 to 50 grammes in air, 
while in the 40 -ampere size of Ferranti meter 
the rotor complete will weigh about 110 
grammes. When the disc is immersed in 
mercury, however, the weight actually resting 
on the pivot is from 3 grammes to 5 grammes 
for all sizes of meter, and any consideration of 
a ratio of torque to weight when compared with 
other types of meters must be on the basis of 
the weight actually resting on the pivots. 

§ (6) Energy Losses and Starting 
Current. — Owing to the almost complete 
elimination of friction the energy losses in 
mercury meters are very small. The values 
given for the Chamberlain and Hookham 
(1907) type are as follows: 


1. 

Size. 

2- 

start! ng' 
Ourrent. 

3. 

Pleasure Drop across 
the Texiriiuals of the 
M eter when Pull-load 
Current is passing. 

4. 

Watt Loss 
at 

Pull Loiwl. 

Ainiwres. 

2-5 

Amperes. 

0-05 

0*25 

0-6 

5 

0-05 

0-20 

1 

10 

0-10 

0-20 

2 

20 

0-20 

0-10 

4 


Above 20 amperes a pressure drop of about 
O'OC) volt, corresponding to 6 watts at 100 
amperes, is required with a starting current of 
one-hundredth of the full-load current. 


Ferranti meters require : 


1 . 

Sizo. 

starting 

Current. 

3. 

Pressure Drop across 
the Terminals of the 
.Meter when Full-load 
Current is passing. 

4. 

Watt Loss 
at 

Full Load. 

Amporoa, 

2-5 

AiupuroH. 

0-05 

0*1 

0-2 

5 

005 

01 

0-45 

ID 

0-05 

0'06 

0-6 

2 D 

O ' 125 

! 0-1 

2 

4 D 

0-25 

0-075 

3 

50 

0-3 

0-06 

3 


For sizes above 40 amperes the meters are 
shunted, the pressure drop across the terminals 
being of the order of 0*06 volt. 

The values stated for the energy losses are 
well borne out by a large number of testa and 
those fox starting current fairly well, the actual 
figures for a large number of meters being 
only slightly higher than the maker’s values. 

§ (7) Torque and Speed. — Since the 
mercury and disc consist essentially of a single 
•turn or half -turn coil in a magnetic field which 
is itself constant, the torque at full load in a 
mercury motor meter will vary with the rated 
size of the meter, but the speed may and does 
vary with different makers and types definitely 
in the proportion of the braking effect. A 
reasonable figure for full load torque for 
a mercury ampere-hour meter of 10 ampere 
size is 5 gr -cm. 

The unit of torque here taken and generally used 
in meter practice is that due to a force equal to the 
weight of one gramme acting tangentially at a 
distance of one centimetre from the centre! of 
rotation. 

The speed in the older types of meter was 
frequently excessive, hut in the more modern 
types this has been reduced partly owing 
to the Specification No. 37 of the British 
Engineering Standards Association, which 
required that the speed at full load should 
not exceed 100 revolutions per minute, and 
partly due to some largo users who held 
that the slower speed meter was more reliable 
and had a longer life. 

§ (8) Calibration. — The methods of ad- 
justing mercury ampere- hour meters vary 
somewhat with different makers. In the 
Chamberlain and Hookham motor the adjust- 
ment is usually made by moans of alteration 
of the gear wheel connected from the spindle 
to the recording train. 

This method requires that a large number 
of wheels must he available to cover the com- 
plete range of adjustment required, and this 
plan, although advantageous, since it does not 
involve alteration of any |>art of the electrical 
or magnetic circuits, has the disadvantage (1) 
that an adjustment made in this way involves 
a change in the gearing constant of the meter, 
and (2) that the rotor speed and the gearing 
cannot be standardised. Small adjustments 
can, however, be made in the older type by 
altering the length of the magnetic gap in 
which the second brake disc works, and in 
the later instrument by adjustment of the 
position of the compensating bar. 

The Ferranti instrument is adjusted in 
much the same way as the Hookham, the 
adjustable shunt bar in the magnetic circuit 
providing for adjustment of 5 per cent, 
anything beyond this being carried out by 
means of change of gearing. 

The British Thomson-Houston meter was 
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set to a given speed (50 r.p.m.) at full load by 
means of small shunts connected in parallel 
across the mercury bath ; by this means the 
speed was always set to a standard value and 
gear wheels and trains were standardised. In 
the Bat meter the current at the bottom of 
the mercury bath is led out through an 
amalgamated arm, the position of which can 
be varied by means of a milled head, this 
change in the current path allowing of an 
adjustment of about 20 per cent. 

§ (9) Temperature Coeepicient. — For the 
smaller sizes of mercury ampere-hour meters, 
where the whole of the current flows through 
the bath, the temperature coefficient is in 
most cases large, being of the order of 0*38 
per cent for 1° C. This is due to the fact 
that while the driving torque is proportional 
to the current, whatever the I'esistance of 
the disc, the eddy-currents, and the damping 
effect, will be inversely j)roportional to the 
resistance of the disc, and consequently the 
meter will record faster with an increase of 
temperature. In the larger sizes of meter, 
where a proportion of the current is taken 
through a shunt, there is a degree of com- 
pensation depending almost entirely on the 
proportion of the current in the shunt to 
that in the bath. For if the shunt be of a 
material having negligible temperature co- 
efficient the current flowing through the 
bath will decrease with increase of resist- 
ance of mercury and disc and tend to com- 
pensate for the decrease of the eddy-current 
braking. 

Practiciilly tlie only type of tomporature 
compensation for the small meter is that 
fitted on the Bat instruments, where use is 
made of the special magnetic |)roperties of 
sorm^ type of nickel-steel, whose permeability 
(lc(U't‘aH 0 H with increase of temperature. A 
|)ie(K^ of this steel is used to shunt the magnetic 
circuit operating on the brake portion of the 
armatun^ and a fair degree ()f compensation 
can bo obtained, actual tests showing that 
th<^. t(Mn{)eraturo coefficient was not more than 
Ovl i)or cent for U C. 

§ (10) Aocuracy CiiARAOTEEiSTias. — Owing 
to the ('ffecd of the friction of the armature on 
its h(‘ariug at lower speeds and of the fluid 
fri(‘.tiou of the mercury at high speeds, the 
meremry meter \i8ually runs slow at light loads, 
rises to a maximum at about one-quarter of 
full load, and falls off again at the higher loads. 
A typical error (uirve is given in Fig. 10. The 
error is, as will 1)(‘ s(‘(ui, not unduly large, and 
there is no dillic-ulty in adjusting so that the 
various existing spociluiations are eomplied 
with. As has ht'cii (explained before, the effect 
of fluid friction is to a fair extent corrected 
for by tlu^ compensating coil: in addition 
th(^ Bat nutter was fitted with a device which 
enahknl the initial friction to be largely 


corrected. The device, however, required the 
heating coil to be energised continuously with 



Fig. 10. 


consequent loss of energy, and also a third 
wire had to be run to the meter. 

§ (11) Permanence. — In general, mercury 
ampere-hour meters appear to retain their 
accuracy for long periods and under severe 
conditions of use. Difficulties have occurred 
in practice due to disintegration of the copper 
disc or fouling of the mercury, especially 
where the clearance between the disc and 
the side of the bath is insufficient, but the 
experience of the engineers who have used 
such meters for many years would suggest 
that when all the materials, including the 
mercury, are quite pure, the meters retain 
their accuracy for many years. In the early 
types it was considered necessary to protect 
the disc from amalgamation, and only the 
edges and centre were in contact with the 
mercury, the remainder being coated with 
varnish. In later meters, however, the whole 
disc is amalgamated. 

§ (12) Range of Sizes and Tyres of Use. 
— For ordinary electricity supply mercury 
ampere-hour meters are generally of size 
not more than 50 amperes, but for other 
purposes they are used for much larger 
currents. For records of charge and discharge 
of accuiniilators they are required to meter 
currents up to several thousand amperes, in 
which case an external shunt is usually pro- 
vided, two meters being connected across 
the shunt but with opposite polarity. Both 
are fitted with a ratchet - and - pin motion 
which allows the armature to rotate in one 
direction only ; thus the current on discharge 
is measured by one meter and the dis- 
charge by the other. Two sots of dials have 
been used, arranged so that motion in one 
direction operates one set, that in the other 
direistion the second set ; this arrangement 
is still used in the Sangamo meters. This 
meter also used a device, the principle of 
which was first introduced on an Aron 
clock - meter by H. W. Miller, in which the 
direction of the current operates a device 
which changes the resistance of the shunt 
circuit and makes the meter go slow when 
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tke battery is charging, the difference between 
the charge and discharge readings being 
adjusted. to suit the efficiency of the battery. 
The reading is on a single dial graduated in 
ampere-hours, and the position of the pointer 
provides an indication of the condition of the 
battery. In the case of the Sangamo meter 
the change in resistance is effected by an 
application of the mercury motor principle, 
as shown in’ Fig. 11, in which a copper bar 



3Fm. 11. 

is pivoted and floated in mercury, its rotation 
being limited by two stops. The magnetic 
field is supplied by the same poles that produce 
the fields in the motor element. In one 
position the copper bar is in direct line between 
the contacts, while in the other position the 
bar is at an angle to the contacts, and the 
high resistivity mercury path is longest — 
that is, the resistance is at a maximum. 

§ (13) Bastian Elbotrolytio Meter. — The 
electro-deposition of a metal or the decom- 
position of a liquid by the passage of a current 
would appear to constitute an ideal method 
of measuring a quantity of electricity, since 
with such a method there are no rotating or 
other parts liable to wear, and the principle is 
founded on the fundamental electro -chemical 
laws. Moreover, since there is no friction, 
meters of this type should register accurately 
a minute current. Many and ingenious have 
been the attempts to produce a meter of this 
type, but in most cases it has been found im- 
possible to meet commercial requirements, and 
there are now only a few types in actual use. 

(i.) Description . — Among the earliest of 
these was the meter devised by Bastian about 
1898. In this case the action of the meter 
depended on the decomposition of water, a 
glass tube in which were fitted platinum 
electrodes being filled with a solution of 
dilute sulphuric acid in the ratio of sulphuric 
acid 1 part, water 10 parts. The electrodes 
situated at the bottom of the tube were 
suspended by means of glass rods from a 
plug which served to close the top of the 
tube. The passage of the current through 
the electrolyte decomposed the water into 
the two component gases, which were allowed 
to esca|)e through a vent-hole at the top. 
Tlie tube was necessarily of uniform bore and 


was graduated in units, the reading being 
made at the junction of the electrolyte with 
a thin layer of paraffin oil, which also served 
to prevent evaporation. This was modified 
in 1903 by the use of a solution of caustic 
soda of a specific gravity of about 1*06 and 
of electrodes made of pure nickel in the form 
of two concentric cylinders. 

Details of this meter are shown in Fig. 12, 
which shows a sectional elevation. The vessel 
E, containing the 
electrolyte, is of care- 
fully annealed glass, 
and is cylindrical in 
form. 

Within this vessel 
are placed the elec- 
trodes DD, consist- 
ing of two concentric 
cylinders of nickel 
(of a purity of 99 
per cent) bolted 
rigidly to each other 
by means of vulcair- 
ite studs with nickel 
pins. 

Stout nickel rods 
CC are solidly riveted 
one to each elec- 
trode, and are long 
enough to reach just 
above the top of the 
glass vessel, and 
being uninsulated 
from the electrolyte, 
they act as additional 
electrode surface. 

The porcelain lid 
P slips over the rod 
by means of two 
holes 00, and fits 
loosely on the top 
of the glass vessel, 
thus keeping in posi- 
tion the electrodes, 
which rest on the 
bottom. 

A third hole in the lid enables the gases of 
decomposition to escape from the glass vessel 
E and pass into the atmosphere by means 
of the holes G in the back of the meter-case. 
This third hole is also used to allow tJae 
containing vessel to be filled with electrolyte. 

The zinc scale is screwed on to the fibre 
pieces YY ; the latter are attached to the 
glass - containing vessel by means of the 
springs MM, which are prevented from 
scratching the glass by rubber bands ER. 
To facilitate setting the zero, the scale is 
provided with slotted holes, so as to be 
vertically adjustable for about half an inch 
up or down. 

The vessel and scale is securely fixed within 
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a case F of cast-iron, tin, or other convenient 
metal by means of a fibre clip S screwed on 
to the back of the case. 

Flexible leading-in wires of copper, soldered 
to the free end of the rods, pass through rubber 
washers to the terminal blocks, which are 
placed in an external chamber, which is then 
filled with sulphur or other insulating material, 
thus making the terminals separate and her- 
metically sealed from the working parts of the 
meter. 

(ii.) Galibration and Testing. — The meter 
was calibrated and frequently tested, first for 
uniformity of the glass tube by volumetric 
determination, and for the actual accuracy by 
a similar method based on a knowledge of the 
electro -chemical equivalent of the electrolyte. 
This value is about 0*330 gramme per ampere- 
hour, but Bastian appears to have found in 
practice that the value under the conditions 
of the saturated atmosphere obtaining in his 
meter was higher than this and worked with 
0-346 gramme per ampere-hour. 

The Bastian meter required a pressure 
drop of the order of from 2 to 3 volts at full 
load, and owing to polarisation was not 
suitable for use in conjunction with a shunt 
for measuring largo currents. It had the 
further disadvantage that the tube required 
to be filled from time to time with water. 

§ (14) Long - ScHATTNER Electrolytic 
Meter. — About 1900 Schattner produced an 
electrolytic meter depending for its action on 
the deposition of copper in a solution of 
sulphate of copper of specific gravity 1-080, 
to which was added 1 per cent of sulphuric 
acid. In this instrument a pivoted arm 
carries at one end a copper plate which is 
immersed in the electrolyte and at the other 
end a counter-weight. The earliest meter was 
fitted with a graduated arm and counter- 
weights which were moved along until the 
loss of copper was balanced, the reading of 
the arm indicating the actual units, but the 
type used in practice was the prepayment 
meter (shown in Fig. 13), which shows the 



details of the construction, the pivoted arm 
A carrying the copper plate B and two small 
])ails K and E at one side of the pivot X and 
the weight C at the other side of the pivot. 
The co|)per plate is suspended in the electro- 
lyte ct)ntained in the copper vessel 1). 


The resistance R^ is a permanent shunt 
across the bath, and thus only a proportion 
of the current actually flows through the 
electrolytic cell. F^^ and Fa are mercury 
cups, one being full of mercury and the other 
only half full, and Hg being the contact 
ends of bridging connection. (The arrange- 
ment of mercury cup connection is shown 
more fully in Fig. 14.) When first installed 



the counter-weight was adjusted so that the 
arm was nearly balanced. Then the insertion 
of a silver coin in the pail E depressed the 
arm and made contact between the mercury 
cup and allowed the current to flow through the 
meter. When an amount of copper equivalent 
to the weight of the coin had been transferred 
from B to D the weight C brought the arm 
over to an extent sufficient to raise the contact 
Hg out of the mercury. The current was not, 
however, entirely broken but passed through 
the resistance R 2 , which resistance served to 
dim the light and so give warning that further 
payment was necessary. 

This meter is interesting as one of the 
earliest tyj)es of electrolytic and also pre- 
payment meters, but it is little, if ever, used 
at present, owing mainly to difficulties of 
corrosion. 

§ (15) Wright Elegtrolytio Meter. 
(i.) Description . — The Wright meter, intro- 
duced about 1902, employed the principle of 
the deposition of mercury. An electrolytic 
cell is employed, containing as an anode a 
pool of metallic mercury, an electrolyte which 
is an aqueous solution of a salt of mercury, 
and a cathode of some suitable metal that 
will not amalgamate with mercury. The 
passage of a current through the cell results 
in a deposition of mercury on to the cathode 
in an amount almost exactly proportional to 
the current, and in the Wright meter this 
falls in small particles from the cathode 
into a calibrated reading-tube graduated in 
units. Since the electro -chemical equivalent 
of mercury is 7-457 grammes per ampere-hour, 
the weight of mercury required to record 
an amount of 100 kilowatt-hours at a pressure 
of 100 volts would bo about 7500 grammes; 
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this, if the whole of the current was passed 
through the mercury, represents an amonrit 
much too bulky and expensive for commercial 
requirements. Wright therefore arranged his 
meter so that the greater proportion of the 
current was taken through a shunt, the actual 
current passing through the electrolytic 
cell being only about 0-02 ampere. This 
involved (1) that the electrolyte and electrode 
be such that no polarisation or hack E.M.F. 
was set up in the cell, since if it were the 
meter would not register accurately at all 
loads, and (2) that compensation should be 
provided for the effect of temperature changes 
in the electrolytic cell. 

Wright first used a 10 per cent solution of 
mercurous nitrate, to which was added about 
1'25 per cent of free nitric acid, and this 
solution proved satisfactory for some years, 
when it was found that, owing to decrease in 
the acid content with a corresponding increase 
in mercurous nitrate, there was not sufficient 
acid present to keep the nitrate in solution, 
and the latter crystallised out. 

Hatfield ^ investigated the cause of the 
trouble, and finally selected a solution of 
donble iodide of mercury and potassium. The 
salt in this case is very soluble, the back 
E.M.F, is low, and Hatfield’s experiments, 
which have been borne out in practice, sug- 
gested that a mercury electrolytic cell made 
with this solution would be stable over a 
long period. Hatfield discusses a number 
of other points which may affect the use 
of his solution, and in particular (a) the action 
of light, which was found to be negligible, (d) 
The action of the electrolyte on glass, when 
it was found that flint-glass had the slight 
film of reduced lead, sometimes left by the 
blower, dissolved off and deposited as a double 
iodide of lead and mercury in the form of 
minute crystals. This did not affect the cell 
in use, but Jena glass, in which the effect was 
not produced, was finally employed, (c) 
Suitable electrodes. For these he found that 
platinum, which served perfectly as a cathode 
in merenrous solutions, became immediately 
amalgamated when used in a mercuric solution, 
and in consequence the mercury collected 
at the cathode and dropped in large drops 
instead of fine particles. Tantalum was found 
to serve admirably, but was not easy to use ; 
and finally a cathode of pure iridium, sand- 
blasted to give it hardness, was selected, (d) 
The circulation of the electrolyte. 

In addition to the trouble due to crystallisa- 
tion the earlier meter had the defect that 
considerable vibration resulted in a portion 
of the metallic mercury anode being shaken 
into the reading-tube with a consequent error 
in reading, and the construction of the meter 
was modified to meet this point in the instru- 
^ Electrician, lx. 279 and 319. 


ment known as the “Wright’s Electricity 
M'eter-Hatfield Solution,” which was made in 
1907, and is substantially the meter in use 
to-day, although a material which is claimed 
to be an improvement on the iridium is now 
used for the cathode. For ordinary supply 
these meters are supplied in two types — one 
in which the total record is taken in a single 
tube, and the other in which the mercury 
is deposited in a bent tube with a scale of 
100 units which, when full, automatically 
siphons over into a lower receptacle, which 
is graduated in divisions each representing 
100 units, thus providing a total record of 
several thousand units. 

(ii.) Resetting, — When, or before, the lower 
tube, is filled with mercury the meter must be 
reset or it will cease to register. The reset- 
ting is effected by tilting the tube and allowing 
the mercury in the tube to run back into 
the anode receptacle. Objeefciona have been 
made to the resetting — first, on the grounds 
that it is necessary to open the meter in 
order to actuate the tube, an objection which 
is met in later types by containing the 
meter element in a case which is hinged on 
to a fixed base; and, second, that when the 
meter is reset the record is destroyed. This 
latter point is very largely met by the siphon- 
tube type, which provides for a continuous 
record extending over several years before 
it is necessary to reset. Even with the single- 
tube type on a house, or other small supply 
where the consumption probably does not 
exceed 200 units per annum, the use of a 
meter having a 400 kilowatt-hours scale would 
involve resetting only once in two years. 

(iii.) Details of GonstrucUon. — Fig, 15 
shows the details of the electrolytic cell. The 
anode A of mercury is fed by the additional 
mercury in the reservoir E, the function of 
the latter being to maintain a constant level 
of mercury in the anode chamber. When, 
in the use of the pnetor, mercury is taken 
from the anode the fall of level allows some 
of the electrolyte to escape into P and a 
corresponding amount of mercury to flow out. 
The cathode C is in the form of a short tube, 
and the initial difficulty with meters of this 
type, due to mercury being shaken by vibration 
or shock from the anode into the reading - 
tube, is eliminated by means of the glass 
ring or fence Gr. The fine lines and arrows 
indicate the stirring action in the electrolyte 
due to the passage of the mercury, which 
action, according to Hatfield (loo. cit), was 
sufficient to ensure that the strength of the 
electrolyte is uniform. Details of the electrical 
circuits are shown in Fiy. 1(>, where A is the 
anode, B the glass fence, C cathode, and D 
and E negative and positive terminals respec- 
tively. The main current flows through the 
shunt K, in parallel with which is a circuit 
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comprisiag the electrolytic cell and a resist- 
ance H. The resistance of the shunt K for a 



li'io. 15. 

lO-ainpere meter is OT ohm. The resistance 
H, hermetically sealed in a glass tube, con- 



PIG. 16. 

sists of a wire having a large positive tem- 
perature c()(diicicnt so adjusted that its 
change of rosistaiice with temperature nearly 


connpensates for the negative temperature 
coefficient of resistance of the electrolytic 



coll. Fig. 17 shows the complete element 
of the siphon - tube type, 
and Fig. 18 a side view of 
a complete meter in posi- 
tion for resetting. 

The standard type meter 
uses a specially selected 
single tube and is fitted 
with a inirror-soale. 

(iv.) Te-niperatiire Go- 
e ffident . — The temperature 
coefHciont of the electrolyte 
is probably from 1 to 2 
per cent for 1° C., the 
resistance decreasing with 
increase of temperature : 
this is comjoenBated for hy 
making the series resistance 
H in Fig. 15 of iron- wire, 
which 1ms a temperature 
coefficient of approxi- 
mately ()-5 per cent for 
1° C. This requires that 
the compensating resistance 
must be from two to four 
times that of the electro- 
lytic cell. The pressure 
drop therefore must be 
increased proportionately, and this is generally 
not less than 1 volt. 

a s 



@ 


Fia. 18. 


VOL. II 
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{v.) Oaltbr(U%on and Testing.~TU reading- 
tubes require to be carefully selected for 
umforinity and size of bore, but for final 
calibratwn and testing there is no alternative 
to a test carried on sufficiently long to cover 
the complete range of reading. Instruments 
of ordinary grade are usually compared with 
a standard meter, but the better type have 

cnrlnt f '’y maintaining a steady 

current _ for the long penod required or bv 
comparison with a copper voltameter. 

(w.) Accuracy Oharacteristks.—Th^ aoeuracv 
of the meter is very good, it being found in 

ISt? of^ commercial types are within 
hmita of error of ±2 per cent at all loads 
from one-twentieth to fuU load, and that the 
Standard type meters are within an error of 
1 per cent over the same range of loading. 


T f ^ makes mechanical 
connection between the handle H and the 
spindle geared to the sprocket wheel, and 
allows the latter to be turned by a definite 
amount ; a given length of the copper strip 
® mto the electrolyte. When 

efficient current has passed to deposit the 
whole of the piece of strip in the electrolyte 
the current is automatioaUy broken at the 
sunaoe. The copper strip is stamped with 
numbers which denote the number of coins 
that have been inserted. Insulating rods are 
fitted to prevent the anode from coming into 
con act with the cathode, and users are warned 

the cell ^ 

The pressure drop across this meter varies 
somewhat with the amount of copper strip in 



Moreover, the errors are to a fair degree in 
vawble and with a table of corrections a 

nsed*^ probably be 

used to an accuracy of +0-2 per cent of 
full-scale reading. 

Momby-Feiokeu Electeolytic 
inor mstrument, introduced about 

onlv’fnr ®°PP®‘'-deposition meter suitable 
nly for small-current systems and for pre- 
payment. The essential feature of the meter 
IS tha a roll of thin wide copper ribbon S 

Iv “ateode consists of a copper 
plate, the electrolyte being a solution of 
cc^er mtrate of specific gravity about it 
he cell IS contained m a glass jar on which a 
red line IS drawn to denote the correct level 

rmtr Parts of the 

nu.tu aie shown in 19, The roll of 

copper strip R and A is perforated in the 
centre with a series of holes which engage 
in the teeth of a sprocket wheel S. The 


immersion and will be of the order of from 
to 3 volts at 3 amperes. 

Holden .Electrolytio Meter. — 

wL* wi, ^wo meters, in both of 

winch the conversion of water into gas with 
the passage of a current is employed. Earlier 
experimenters had measured the volume of the 
gas produced in order to determine the current 
e errors due to temperature and atmospheric 
pressure being large and difficult to overcome 

l^sToi electeo 

lyte should be weighed and the current de- 
termined by the losd nf i \ 

1 ^ weight, and one of 

tee liu was based on this suggestion 

and fitted with sheet-nickel electrodes 
of 4v ™PP®rtea upon four springs, twronly 

The t’ shown in the flgurZ 

The rack H is attached to the iron case, and 

weight of the electrolyte decreases 
■Tournal I.JE.B. axvi. 393. 
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operates the pinion F and indicates the loss 
of weight in units on the scale. The springs 
»TJ carry the current to the electrodes, the 
guide lines aa being fitted to ensure that the 
iron vessel will remain central. The gas 
evolved is allowed to escape at the top of 
the tube and the tube requires to be filled 
with water from time to time. 

Holden’s second meter, while still employing 
the process of the evolution of gas, provided 
that the whole of the gas should dissolve at 
one electrode and reappear at the other. 



This meter is shown in Fig. 21, in which the 
electrolyte of phosphoric acid is contained in 
a sealed glass tube, the anode A and cathode 
G being both of platinum covered with 
platinum black. The anode is only partly 
immersed in the electrolyte S, the space 
above being filled with hydrogen. When 
tlie current flows hydrogen is evolved at the 
cathode which escapes up the reading-tube 
and displaces the electrolyte, and the oxygen 
which is evolved at the anode immediately 
combines with the stored hydrogen. The 
hyclrog(ui first stored at the anode is thus 
transferred to the reading -tube until it is 
full, when the operation of tipping the meter 
allows the gas to return to the space above 
the cathode. 

With this arrangement of electrodes and 
electrolyte there is little or no depolarisation, 
and in consequence the meter can be connected 
across a shunt T, in Fig. 20, which drops 1 
volt at full load, the resistance R being in 
series with the tube and serving to compensate 


for temperature. The resistance of the 
electrolytic cell and its series resistance is 



of the order of 10,000 ohms, so the current 
through the cell is very small. 

Both of these meters are interesting appli- 
cations of the principles of electro-chemistry. 
The second meter has been modified slightly, 
mainly by different arrangements of electrodes, 
but neither has yet been used to any extent 
commercially. 

§ (18) Shunt Motor-meter. — Another type 
of meter in which the principle is of great 
interest is that generally known as the com- 
mutator ampere-hour meter. The principle 
has been used by a large number of makers 
both in this country and abroad, but it would 
appear that it was originally due to Swinburne, 
who described it in about 1891. In this case 
a simple motor (see Fig. 22), consisting of a 



three-coil armature A rotating between the 
poles of a permanent magnet M, is connected 
across a shunt S, through which flows the main 
current I. The principle of the meter is 
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that if a current is passed through the com- 
bined circuit of shunt and meter armature 
the armature rotates and rises to a speed at 
which the E.M.F. produced in the armature 
is equal to the E.M.F. across the shunt, and 
consequently the motor is taking no current 
and doing no work. This is assuming that 
the armature has no resistance and that there 
is no friction in either brushes or bearings. 
These ideal conditions are of course not 
attainable, but in the very large number of 
meters that have been made it has been claimed 
that the torque is so large that the effect of 
friction is largely negligible. As Evershed ^ 
has shown, the law of the meter can be 
obtained thus : 

Let I he the main current, l and the currents 
through the armature and shunt respectively, n the 
number of turns of the armature per second, R 
the armature resistance, r the shunt resistance, N 
the number of turns of the armature per parallel, 
B the flux, and / the moment of friction. Then the 
back E.M.F. is 4wBN. 

Since the work done on the armature just balances 
the friction, we have 



4w-BN 4 =a27rw/. 

Also 

4nBN -f Ri =n^, 



Thus 


Hence 

rl 27r/(R4-r) 

(4BN)2 ■ 


This formula is for a meter without a brake, 
the addition of a brake lowers the speed and 
increases the armature current but does not 
affect the product 27r/(R + r). Thus if the 
product of the friction and the resistance is low 
the meter will be more accurate, and also if 
the flux is increased the required speed is 
decreased. Since with twice the flux the error 
term will be reduced to one-quarter, the meter 
would not only run slower but would be more 
accurate. 

The earliest meter based on this principle 
was that invented by O’Keenan and made in 
Paris. This instrument {lig, 23) consisted 
of a drum armature A having four coils 
rotating between the poles PP of a permanent 
magnet M, the four-part silver commutator 
C, and brushes S being above the armature. 
There is no brake disc, and in consequence 
the speed is very high, probably about 260 
r.p.m., and since the armature is compara- 
tively heavy the wear of the bearings is 
considerable. The torque of the meter at full 
load is of the order of 28 gr.-cm., and with 
this high torque and speed the effects of 
friction are not appreciable except at loads 


of about one-tenth maximum. The pressure 
drop at full load is about 2 volts. 

A modification of this type made by a 
number of makers in Germany, and later by 



several in England and America, consisted 
in disposing the three armature coils sym- 
metrically about the spindle, as shown in 
Fig, 24. The coils are supported on an 



Fia. 24. 


aluminium disc and completely enclosed by 
an aluminium cover. This armature rotates 
between the fields of a permanent magnet 
at a speed proportional to the pressure drop 
across a shunt, and the aluminium disc and 
cover act as a Foucalt eddy current brake. 


1 Journal I.F.E. xlvii. 69. 
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Fig. 25 shows the complete meter, in which 
G is the three-coil armature resting on an 
aluminium disc and completely enclosed by an 
aluminium sheet ; B is one of two permanent 
magnets, one being placed on each side of 



the 8|)indle, The throe-part commutator P 
and the brushes D are of 18-carat gold, the 
commutator being of very stnall diameter, so 
that friction is reduced to a minimum. The 
current is led into the terminals J and passes 
through the shunt C, across which are con- 
nee, ted the brushes. 

Th('. tem|>eraturc coefficient of this motor 
is very small, since^ the current through the 
armature is controlled largely by the back 
E.M.K., whkth is independent of the resistance 
of the armature coils. 

The priuchpk^ of this meter is most interest- 
ing, and it would appear that within it was 
oontaitUHl everything essential for a (;heap 
and aticurato instrument. Actually, however, 
owing probably to the commercial demand for 
a (ihea,p meter with consequent reduction of 
sizes it lias not been very satisfactory in use, 
although the evidence as to its behaviour is 
not always consistent. In Franco, Germany, 
and Holland, and in other countries, large 
niimhers of the meters are employed and 
apparcmtly give good service ; in Great 
Ib’itain, Itowever, thc^y are not so satis- 
facdory, and the reason is difficmlt to find. 
It is frecpiently ascribed to the differonce 
in climate, but it is more likely that in 
tin we other countries the re(pnremenbs of 
atuniracjy are not so higli as in Britain, and 
also that the more actnirato mercury and 
(^le(!troIyti(; meters are nob so freely available 
a.br<ja(l for com|)arison. Great care has, how- 


ever, been exercised, both in construction 
and selection of materials, to make the meter 
as accurate as possible. In order to secure 
low resistance and eliminate friction the com- 
mutator and brush -tips are now usually made 
of gold, the insulating material between the 
segments of the commutator being of a high- 
grade, non -hygroscopic material To reduce 
friction to a minimum, jewelled bearings are 
used and the commutators are reduced to the 
smallest possible diajueter ; and to eliminate 
wear, the speed, which in some meters has been 
as high as 300 r.p.m., has been reduced to more 
nearly 100 r.p.m. with a pressure drop of 1 
volt across the sliunt. There is, however, 
sbill some doubt as to the consistency of the 
meters over a long period of time, and it is 
possible that this is due to absence of informa- 
tion as to the correct pressure on tlie brushes 
to secure [a) the minimum contact resistance, 
ih) uniformity of contact resistance at all 
speeds, and (c) minimum wear and consequent 
increase of friction at the commutator. The 
latter point is met in part by the use of a 
device which automatically changes the posi- 
tion of the brushes and so distributes the 
wear over tlie commutator. 

Further, with the very light brushes used, 
the meters have been found to be somewhat 
susceptible to damage when a large momentary 
current passes, such as occurs in consequence 
of a short circuit. 

A typical accuracy curve given by Rat- 
cliff ^ is shown in Fig. 26. Ratcliff states 



that tliis representB the average performance 
of a number of meters. 

IL Watt-hotje M'etbrs 

§ (1) Motor M'etbrs, Commutator Tyre.-— 
As in the case of motor ampere-hour meters 
the fundamental principles of motor type 
watt-hour meters are those of the electric 
motor. Generally the armature, wound of 
very line wire, is connected in series with a 
^ Jmirnal XJLE . xlviL 3. 
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resistance across the main conductors of the 
circuit of which the energy is to be measured. 
The armature current is thus proportional to 
the pressure of the supply, and the fixed field 
coils carry the main current. The torque on the 
armature, being proportional to the product of 
the current and the pressure, measures the 
power supplied, and the meters, arranged to 
read the product of this and the time, thus 
give the energy, usually in kilo watt-hours. The 
direction of the two magnetic fields will be 
seen from Fig. 1, the arrows marked F and 


^ Series or 

A rm.ature Current Coils 



Im. 1 . 


A showing the direction of the magnetic fields, 
N and S denoting the polarity of the field. 

The application of the- motor principle to 
energy meters is probably due to Ayrton and 
Perry, who patented an instrument in 1882, 
but it was developed and brought into practical 
use mainly by Elihu Thomson, and is generally 
known as the Thomson meter. Fig. 2 is a 



Fig, 2. 


diagram of the early Thomson -meter, A being 
the armature, B and B' brushes, C commutator, 
D eddy current brake disc, MM permanent 
magnets for brake system, R resistance in series 
with the armature, and SFC and SFC^ the main 


current coils. The use of the coil CC is a 
device to compensate for friction, which is 
discussed later. 

Evershed ^ describes methods for calculat- 
ing the armature torque, brake torque, and 
frictional resistance for a meter of this type, 
as follows : 

(i.) Armature Torque . — The driving torque 
may be calculated from the formula 

^_HNAI 


which gives the torque Q in terms of H, the 
field of the main-current coils, A the area of 
the average turn of wire on the armature, 
N the total number of complete turns in the 
armature winding, and I the whole current 
in the pressure circuit from brush to brush. 

For the current in each coil is 1/2 and 
the armature is equivalent ^ to a magnet of 
moment |NAI/10; the torque on this when 
the normal to the coil is inclined at an angle B 
to the direction of H is |HNAI sin OjlO ; the 
average value of the torque for all values of B 
between 0 and tt is therefore HNAI/IOtt, for 
the average value of sin 6 is 2/7r. 


A sufficiently close approximation to the true 
mean value of the field throughout the space occupied 
by the armature is obtained by calculating H at 
several points of the axis of the main coils, and taking 
an average. When the coils are rectangular, the 
formula 

n 

which gives the field at the centre of a wire rectangle 
whose sides are p and q, may be employed. If the 
coil is square, this reduces to 


H = 


81 si 2 

P ' 


p being now the side of the square, 
centre of a circular wire is 


The field at the 


2tI 


Thus if r==-56p the circular and square wires will 
have the same field ; hence for purposes of calculation 
a circular coil of appropriate radius may be sub- 
stituted for the square coil. 

The torque thus calculated is found to 
agree within 2 or 3 per cent with that obtained 
directly by measurement, 

(ii.) Brahe Torque . — The difficulty of deter- 
mining the average path of the eddy current 
in a given brake conductor prevents the pre- 
determination of the torque unless the effective 
electrical resistance of the current path in a 
brake of similar shape has been previously 
ascertained. There are, however, some general 
principles applying to the design of Foucalt 


^ Journal I.E.E. xxix. 771, from which the desfirip- 
tion is taken. 

See “ Blectromagnetic Theory,” § (4) ; “ Dynamo 
Electric Machinery,” § (6). 
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eddy current brakes which may be shortly 
stated here. 

Consider a cylindrical conductor, of radius r, 
spinning on its axis between the poles of a magnet. 
Let the polar gap have a breadth h and axial length 2, 
and let the held within the gap be H. Then if R 
is the electrical resistance of the current path and w 
the angular velocity of the cylinder, the current 
generated will be 

HZrw 
R~* 

Now the force between conductor and magnet is HZI, 
htmce the torque Q will l)c 

....(« 

When the cylinder extends axially for some distance 
beyond the poles in both directions, R becomes 
simply proportional to the resistance of the metal 
in the gap, and this resistance is plfhtf t being the 
thickness of the metal and p its specific resistance. 
We can therefore writ(i 


The value of k depends on the shape of the polar 
area, and on the extent of conductor outside that 
area. Evershed finds k varies from about 3 for a 
square or circular area of gaj) up to 6 or 7 with oblong 
poles, becoming as high as 9 or 10 when there is very 
little metal l)eyond the poles. Inserting the value 
just given for 1^ in equation (1) and multiplying 
both numerator and denominator by 6, we get 




( 2 ) 


where B is the total induotion through the brake 
cylinder, from which we see that for a given value 
of B the torque increases as the area U is diminished. 
This deduction is well borne out in practice, and by 
giving the brake magnets conical poles ending in a 
circular gap of small diameter the torque for a given 
weight of magnet is considerably increased ; or, 
what is generally more important, for a given torque 
the weight of metal in the brake may be greatly 
reduced by using magnets with conical poles. 

(iii.) Frictional Bemtances. — When me- 
chanical friction is a fairly large percentage 
of the full load torque, air friction may be 
safely neglected; the only retarding forces 
are then mechanical friction, which is practi- 
cally constant, and the brake which is pro- 
portional to the speed. Hence if and are 
the observed speeds with two torques 
and Qa, we have 




where / is the torque required to overcome 
friction, and [•i is the brake torque at unit 
speed. Hence 


' »a-«i 


and / =“■ 


Q 2'^1 “ 


To get accurate results, stray fields must be 
eliminated by reversing the current in the 
main coils and taking a second set of readings 
with the same numerical values for and 

Qa- 

It will be clear that friction alike of air, 
bearings, brushes, and gearing must be largely 
eliminated or compensated for to ensure cor- 
rect registration at light loads. 

§ (2) Frictional Defects IN Motor Metebs. 
— Schmiedel ^ and Fitch and Huber ^ have 
investigated the separate sources of friction 
in meters, the latter giving a number of curves 
showing that the total friction in different 
American makes, all of the motor commutator 
type, varied from 0*7 per cent to 1*5 per cent 
of the full load torque. Of this total from 65 
per cent to 75 per cent was due to friction at 
the brushes, from 5 per cent to 20 per cent 
occurred in the bearings, from 3 per cent to 15 
per cent in gearing, and from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent for air resistance. Details of the con- 
stants of the moving elements are also given 
by Fitch and Huber, and these have been 
combined in the table on the following 
page with the values of friction taken from 
the curves. It should be noted that these 
particulara are generally the average of the 
results obtained with three meters of each 
type, and while they do not necessarily 
apply to all types and sizes of meters or 
to conditions after the instruments have 
been in normal service for some time, they 
furnish an interesting comparison of the 
relative effect of the torque, size of com- 
mutator, and pressure on the brushes in 
meters of this type and size. 

§ (3) Friotionless Meters. — Evershed^ 
investigated the elfeets of friction on the older 
type of meter and designed a “ frictionless ” 
meter in which the friction at the bearings, 
and consequently the wear, was eliminated 
by means of a magnetic suspension and the 
brush friction by an elastic commutator, 
details of which are given in his paper as 
follows : 

‘‘ The essential working parts of the meter 
are shown in Fig. 3. The armature A, brake 
disc F, and coils Dj, Dg, which drive the 
counter, are mounted on a mild steel axle a. 
The axle has a hard steel point at its lower end 
resting in a jewel cup J ; its upper end has no 
mechanical support, but is maintained in posi- 
tion by the magnetic attraction of an iron rod 
I R, which is magnetised by the brake magnets 
MM through an iron yoke Y, and forms the 


‘ Vcrfmndlung des Y&rcim zur BeforderwM dsB 
Gewerbfleisms, kxxlx.-xc. ; The Electrical Recim 
(Ijondon), Ixix., December 22, 

* BtilL Bureau of Standards, x. 61. Tlic makers 
are as follows : A, Columbia Meter Co.; B, Duncan 
Electric Manufacturing Co, ; C, General Electric Go. 
of America; B, Westinghouse Co,; F, Willis Blcctrio 
Meter Co. 

® Journal X.E.M, xxix. 771, 
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Details of a Number of Typical Meters 


Watt-hour Meter, 

A; 

B. 

C. 

E. 

E. 

Torque in cm.g. 

7-47 

14-31 

16-69 

14-92 

2-85 

Weight in g 

98-4 

156-2 

101-8 

96-1 

97-4 

Ratio of torque to weight 

•076 

•092 

•164 

•155 

•029 

Diameter of commutator, cm. 

•265 

•465 

•240 

•240 

•195 

Number of commutator segments 

3 

8 

8 

8 

3 

Thiokuess of disc, cm 

•115 

•150 

-065 

•065 

•115 

Diameter of disc, cm 

11-40 

13-35 

12-66 

12-70 

8-54 

Voltage drop across armature with 110 
volts on potential circuit . 

45-1 

53-8 

37-6 

40-1 

32-7 

Brush pressure, g, , . . . . 

•24 

•57 

1-5 

1-8 

•34 


Torque. 

Unit. 

A. 

B. 

a 

E. 

. . . - - - 

F. 

Brush friction 

Gear friction 

Bearing friction . 

Air friction . 

Total friction 

f om-g- 

\ Per cent full load 
/ cm.g. 

\ Per cent full load 
/ om.g. 

\ Per cent full load 
/cm.g. 

Per cent full load 
/cm.g, 

\ Per cent full load 

0-038 

•60 

•010 

•13 

•on 

•15 

•007 

•10 

•066 

•88 

0-067 

•40 

■006 

•04 

■023 

•16 

•016 

•11 

•102 

•71 

0- 127 
•76 
•010 
•06 
•013 
•08 
•018 
•11 
•168 

1- 01 

0-090 

•60 

•004 

•03 

•012 

•08 

•019 

•13 

•125 

•84 

0- 024 
-84 

•013 

•44 

•007 

•44 

•044 

1- 62 


supporting pole. The distance between R 
and the end of the axle is adjusted by screwing 
R in the yoke Y until the vertical force nearly 




suffices to lift the whole weight of the armature, 
brake, and other parts attached to the axle. 
The arrangement is more clearly seen in Fig. 4, 
which is a section through the magnetic ]Divot. 
A magnetic pivot of this type may easily be 
made to support a weight of from 100 to 200 
grammes. 

“ The commutator K is placed beneath the 
armature, and the wheel brushes hb are 
pivoted in frames attached to an ebonite 
plate E. The commutator and brushes are 


shown on an enlarged scale in Fig. 5. The 
segments are fine iridio-platinum wires sup- 
ported at one end in an ivory collet and 
entirely free at the other end, where they 
impinge and roll on the brush wheels. The 
commutatdr is about 3 mm. in diameter at 
the rolling circle : the wheels are about 36 



mm. diameter, so that they make one revolu- 
tion to twelve revolutions of the commutator. 

“ The pressure current is led to the brush 
wheels through their frames, and to ensure 
good contact between frame and wheel the 
step bearing of each wheel is an iridio-platinum 
pivot resting on a flat plate of the same metal. 

“ A drum winding is used for the armature, 
a break being made, in the ordinary course of 
winding, in each parallel, in order to insert the 
two train-driving coils D^, 1)^. Thus D^ is in 
series with one of the two parallels of the drum 
winding, and Dg in series with the other ; 
they are consequently each traversed by 
one-half of the whole armature current, and 
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since they are, electrically, a part of the obviously to meet difi&culties experienced with 
armature circuit, the current in them is the older instrument when erected in a position 
reversed tvdce in each revolution of the axle, exposed to external stray fields, two sets of 
Di and Dg are inserted at corresponding points current windings and two complete armatures 
of the drum winding, so that their currents are carried one above the other on the same 
reverse at the same instant, and they are spindle. The two sets of current coils are in 
coui)led up so that the two currents flow in parallel and the two armatures are in series, 
the same direction and to all intents and but in both cases the direction of the current 
purposes Di and Da behave like one coil.” is reversed. Thus, the two armatures exert a 

The Stanley meter (America) also used a force in the same direction, but since the 
magnetic suBi)en8ion. direction of the current in the two coils is 

The Evershed arrangement worked ex- opposite in direction, any external stray field, 
tremely well in the few instruments that were if it affects both armatures to the same extent, 
made, but it was apparently too costly for would be compensated for. This meter is 
commercial use, and later developments have made for currents up to 600 amperes, 
been in the diretstion of reducing friction by Eor meters designed for currents up to 
making the armature as light as possible and 15,000 amperes, the current coils are necessarily 
by the use of the comjiensating 
coil C(1 which is shown in Fig, 

6 and Fig. 2. I'liis device 
consists of a coil connected in 
series with the pressure circuit, 
which is placed in such a 
position relative to the arma- 
ture that its magnetic field is 
at right anglers to the axis of 
the rotor. It thus exerts a 
driving force in the normal 
direction of rotation, and this by 
moving the position of the coils 
(san he adjusted so as to com- 
pensate for the total friction. 

In practice it is usual to 
maintain this compensating 
force at a slightly lower value 
than that required to over- 
come the friction, since an 
increase f)f the supply pressure Fia. 6. 

or a small amount of vibra- 
tion would tend to make the armature rotate of much larger seotiona-l area, and the eddy 
when no current was flowing through the current brake with its magnet is enclosed 
main coils. Further |)rotection against the in an iron l)ox. 

danger of running on no load is frequently § (5) British Thomson Houston MiSTBiiiS. 
secured by means of a small piece of iron — The Thomson meter was also developed in 
fastened to the brake disc, which serves England for use on large power^ circuits. For 
to arrest the movement when the iron comes currents up to 600 amperes, a single armature 
under the pole of the magnet. of the Thomson type was used, the two main- 

§ (4) Elihu Thomson Meters, (i.) Ordinary current coils being wound of copper strip. 
Type.^hi the later types of Thomson meter For larger currents than this, a straight length 
a^vircular armature and field coils are used of bar is used. An illustration of a 2000- 
t<)g(q,her with an aluminium disc. A diagram ampere meter is given in Fig. 7. The main 
of tlu'i working parts is shown in Fig. 6. The current connectors of the meter are made 
whole of the meter system is borne on a solid by means of throadinl copper stems which 
frarms whi(ih carries at the bottom the jewelled are soldered direct into the meter element. 
l)(‘ariug and the four separate magnets which These stems project through the base and the 
|)rovi(k‘. the flux for the brake disc, at about main current connections are fixed to them 
th(‘. cent.re, the current coils, and at the top, by means of the thin nuts NN (see Fig. 8). 
th<^ uppeu- guide bearing and the counting The whole of the meter system is borne on 
train. these two stems SB which allow of the transfer 

(ii.) Astatic .7Vpe. — -The ordinary type of of the meter from its own base B to a position 
meter was made in sizes u|) to 600 amperes on a switchboard without affecting any of 
and for any normal range of supply pressure, the working parts. Each of the two armatures 
In a later (astatic) typo, produced in 1916, mounted at right angles to each other on a 
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common spindle has two coils joining each 
armature to separate commutators, the brake 
disc and its magnets are enclosed in an iron 
shielding box. For sizes up to 3000 amperes 
the armatures have a core of soft iron, but 
for currents above this a core is not used. 



Fig. 7. 

The effects of friction are eliminated by means 
of a small coil somewhat similar to that used 
in the Elihu Thomson meter. The series resist- 
ance, not shown in the IFig. 7, was generally 
mounted in a separate box, but lately, in 


B 



order to eliminate temperature effects, is some- 
times placed inside the meter. 

§ (6) Eneegy Losses of Thomson Meters. 
— The energy losses given by Eitch and Huber 
refer to five watt-hour meters of small size 
(10 amperes), each made by a different firm, 
and they may be taken as fairly applicable 


to all small-size meters of this type. For the 
larger current astatic meters, the conditions 
are somew^hat different, and the particulars 
furnished by the makers are as follows : 



Thomson. 

B.T.1I. 

Pressure circuit, watts 
for each 100 volts . 

4 to 7 

8*3 

Current circuit, watts 
dissipated (about) . 


20 

Speed at full load, 

■ r.p.m 

87 

40 

Torque at full load, 
gramme- cm. . . . 

15 to SO 

20 to 80 

Weight of moving sys- 
tem, grammes ... 

175 to 200 

280 

Ratio of torque to 
weight (approx.) . . 

0-15 

0-1 

Starting current . . 


1 per cent of full 


load current 


In the British Thomson Houston meters each 
of the four armature coils is wound with 1500 
turns of 0*004 in. diameter copper wire, the 
total resistance of the two armatures in series 
being 1600 ohms. The corresponding coils for 
compensating for initial friction are wound 
with 6500 turns of 0*0032 in. diameter copper 
wire with a total resistance of about 800 ohms. 
Thus, the complete internal resistance is about 
2400 ohms ; to this must be added the external 
resistance, which, for a circuit, whatever the 
pressure, must be of such value that the current 
through the armature coils is approximately 
0*033 amperes. 

§ (7) Temperature Coeppioient and 
Self-heating op Thomson Meters. — For a 
100-volt circuit, the greater part of the resist- 
ance would be in the armature and compensat- 
ing coil circuits, and the changes in the 
various components of the meter, due to 
temperature, are nearly as under : 

(a) the current in the main circuit will not 
vary ; 

(h) the current in the pressure circuit will 
decrease with increasing temperature 
by nearly 0*4 per cent for 1° G ; 

(c) the brake disc will increase in resistance 
and the braking effect will be less by 
nearly 0*4 per cent for 1° 0. 

Since (6) and (c) nearly balance, a 100- volt 
meter should not vary appreciably with 
temperature. The more usual pressure for 
circuits on which such meters are used in 
this country is from 450 volts to 600 volts, 
and for these the temperature coefficient of 
the meter will depend on the arrangement 
of the pressure circuit. In the older type of 
meters, the series resistance was of a material 
of negligible temperature coefficient, and, in 
consequence, the decrease in current in the 
pressure circuit of a 500-volt meter was of 
the order of only 0*07 per cent for 1® C. 
Consequently, since the braking effect de- 
creases by 0*4 per cent, the over-all tempera- 
i ture coefficient for a 500- volt meter was 
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approximately 0*33 per cent, the speed in- 
creasing with increase of temperature. Later, 
however, the series resistance, mounted in an 
external box, was made of copper, and this 
served to compensate entirely for all changes 
of temperature, provided that the box was 
erected in anch a way that any change of 
external temperature affected both the external 
series resistance and the brake disc in the 
meter to the same extent, — a condition which 
is not always easily satisfied in practice. Also, 
the external resistance, if of copper, must be 
of sxich ample size that it will not heat ap- 
i;)rociahly with its own current ; if the heating 
is large, the resistance will increase wdth 
increase of pressure, and the meter w'ill not 
register true watt-hours at pressures slightly 
above or below the normal. 

The question of the elimination of the effect 
of temperature on a meter of this type is 
closely connected with the self-heating of the 
meter. When the energy dissipated in the 
main current coils is of the order of 20 to 30 
watts, the brake disc will be heated to an extent 
depending on its position relative to these 
coils, and in the older meters of this type the 
change in rate due to self- heating, after full 
load current had been flowing for some hours, 
was frequently from 3 to 5 per cent. This has 
been reduced in meters of later types, but it is 
clear that in order to secure satisfactory 
accuracy under 

(а) all normal variations of temperature, 

(б) normal variations of pressure, 

(o) any conditions of loading up to full 
load maintained continuously for a 
long period, 

the following conditions must be satisfied : 

(a) The whole of thc^ pressuro circuit muat bo of 
C(>p|)er or other material having a high ternporature 
coefficient, and of suoh siss© and construction that 
the tempfewature rise, due to the current in the 
presHure oiresuit, is small 

(b) The energy loss in, ai\d conscq.'uonfc teniiierature 
rise of, the current circuit, must bo as low' as is con- 
sistent with satisfactory torque. 

(c) The series resistano© in the pressure circuit 
must be so disposed that any change of temperature, 
(htluv ambient or due to heating from th© maia 
cuiT(^tit coils, will produce an effect equal to that 
pnahioed in the l)rake disc. 

§ (8) AcOUIIAOY OlIARAOrERlSTIOS OF THOM- 
SON MKTERS.—When the conditions ns regards 



ITO. 9. 

t€un|>eratiiro coefficient and self -heating 
are satisli<!d, the accuracy of this type of 


meter is good, and it can readily he made 
to comply with existing requirements. A 
typical curve showing the errors at normal 
pressure and at pressures 10 per cent above 
and below the normal, is given in Fig. 9. 

§ (9) British Westinghofse Meters, (i.) 
Description . — This meter follows fairly closely 
the original Thomson principle, but various 
improvements have been made in design. 
Particulars of the construction are shown in 
Figs. 10 and 11, and in diagram in Fig. 12. 



The whole of the meter interior, except 
the resistance R, is carried by the oast frame 
F, which is fixed to, but insulated from, th© 
outer sheet-metal base K. Tlxo main current 
coils C are fixed to the frame by means of 
th© plates R, which are insulated from, but 
securely attached to, the coils. A porcelain 
distance piece 1) is used to keep the coils 
rigidly in position. The movement consists 
of" a steel ' shaft or spindle B carrying an 
aluminium brake disc B, a pinion or worm W 
for gearing into th© registering mechanism M', 
j and '’ armature c oils A. * A rounded steel pivot 
; is fitted into th© bottom of the shaft in a 
I manner which permits of easy renewal. 
I without dismantling the meter. The upper 
! end of the shaft is carried by the top bearing T. 
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The armature coils A, three in number, 
are wound approximately 120 degrees apa,rt, 



and are supported by a specially shaped disc 
E, mounted on the shaft S. The coils are 

R 



connected in star, one end of each being joined 
to a segment of the commutator 0. The 
current is led to and from the movement by 


the brushes G, which are secured by the 
screws G.s. The lower end of the shaft S is 
carried by a sapphire jewel bearing, which 
is supported by a spring H arranged so that 
the bearing can be quickly removed for 
examination or replacement. This bearing 
is also provided with an efficient dust cap. 

To prevent the possibility of damage to 
movement or bearing during transit, a clamp- 
ing device I is employed, which is manipulated 
from the outside of the meter by turning the 
screw j, a hole X being provided in the cover 
L for this purpose. The necessary resistance 
for the armature circuit is wound upon the 
cards R : these are insulated from, but fixed 
to, the base of the meter. The resistance 
is of nickel wire in order to compensate for 
variations in temperature. Also connected 
into the armature circuit is the compensating 
coil Sc, provided to overcome the starting 
friction of the movement : it is adjustable 
by means of the slotted quadrant Q. The 
screw Qs securely holds the coil in the desired 
position. The brake magnet Em is sup- 
ported by three levelling screws UL and secured 
to the frame P by the screw U. The terminals 
N are protected by a sheet-metal cover V, 
which also covers the hole X, and is arranged 
for sealing, so that the connections to the 
terminals can be made without interfering 
with the main seals on the cover. Similarly 
a separate cover Y is provided to give access 
to the brushes and commutator without 
necessitating the removal of the main cover 
L. Provision is also made for sealing this 
cover Y to prevent unauthorised removal. 

Pour main terminals N are provided, and 
these are embedded in a porcelain block N6. 
Two small pressure terminals N^), also let 
into the porcelain, receive the connection for 
the pressure, and are connected by links NS 
to the corresponding main terminals when 
the meter is in use. By means of these the 
pressure circuit can be entirely isolated from 
the series circuit for testing purposes. 

(ii.) Technical Detaih . — The technical details 
of this meter are as follows : 

Energy Losses 

Pressure circuits watts for each 100 

volts 1-5 

Current circuits volts at full load . 10 

Speed at full load, r.p.m. ... 40 

Torque at full load, gramme-cm. . 6 

Weight of moving system, grammes 75 
Ratio of torque to weight, approx. . 0*08 

/ 0-5 per cent 

Starting current . . . . of full load 

V. current. 

The use of nickel for the pressure circuit 
series resistance and the manner of its disposal 
provide a very fair degree of compensation 
for temperature coefficient. 
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For currents higher than 300 amperes the 
meters are provided with a shunt, only a 
small proportion of the current actually 
flowing through the meter coils. This meter 
appears to represent an improvement in 
design and construction on the older t57pes 
of Thomson meter. It would seem to he 
most satisfactory for small current circuits 
up to, say, 200 amperes ; for currents much 
larger than this its use is probably restricted, 
since the external stray fields set up in circuits 
of this size might affect the accuracy con- 
siderably. It has the advantage, however, 
that for larger currents a shunt is used, and 
the meter should prove satisfactory if it can 
be erected at a sufficient distance from any 
external magnetic field. 

§ (10) Siem:b3ns-Sohtjokert Meter. — This 
meter is also of the Thomson type with a single 
armature, the construction being much the 
same as in the types before described, with 
the exception that a flat coiled spring is 
used to apply the light constant pressure to 
the brushes. The instrument is, however, 
particularly susceptible to the effect of external 
fields, and its use is thus restricted, although 
in an 8CK)0-ampere meter used with a shunt 
which carried most of the current a satis- 
factory record was obtained, when the meter 
was placed at a distance of 10 feet from the 
shunt or any other part of the main current 
circuit. 

§ (11) VuLCii^N Meter. — This instrument, 
made by the Compagnio Anonyrne Continentale 
pour la 'Fabrication dos Compteur.s, followed 
the Thomson type, the only essential difference 
bcnng that instead of the usual brake disc a 
cylinder was used which rotated between the 
poles of a series of magnets supported in a 
vertical position. 

§ (12) OsciiriEATiEG Meter, (i.) Demri'p- 
— This meter, introduced by the Allge- 
meina ITlektricitats-Oesellachaft, Berlin, is of 
the motor type, but by the use of an ingeni- 
ous system whereby the cmrrent through the 
armature is reversed by means of a contact 
arm fixed on the spindle which carries the 
armature, the use of brushes and commutator 
is eliminated and the operation of the counting 
train is effected by a separate relay. The 
(uirrent is normally led into the armature by 
metms of two 8|)irals of silver wire, and w'hen 
by the action of the current the armature is 
turned so that the contact arm is brought 
against a fixed contact, the current is reversed 
and tlio armature rotates in the opposite 
direction until it is arrested by anotluir fixed 
contact. The spirals of silver wire are long 
and so protKirtioned that their torsion is 
practically negligible over the range of the 
amplitude of the oscillations. The contact 
arm which reverses the armature current 
serves also to operate a relay connected to a 


counting train. Fig. 13 shows the principle 
of the measuring portion of the meter, Mj and 
Mg being the main current coils, A the arma- 
ture, Cj and Cg the fixed contact points, and 



Og the contact arm fixed to the spindle, and 
S the silver spirals. The" brake disc D and 
controlling magnets and Bg are of the 
type ordinarily used in motor meters. 

Fig. 14 illustrates a case in which the direc- 
tion of the current is such as to cause the 



armature to move to the contact Cj, when the 
relay arm 0^ is in parallel with the resistance 
Wg ; when, however, the arm Og touches the • 
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coatact Cj the electro-magnet Ui of the relay* 
will be short-circuited (see Mg, 15)3 s-ad the 



relay armature E will he drawn to Uj (Fig. 16), 
and the armature will be connected in parallel 
across the resistance thus ejffecting the 
reversal of the 'current in the armature with 
the consequent movement in the opposite 



rela^. It will be seen that the contact 
operated by the armature docs not actually 
break the current, and therefore the sparking 
is very small. 

For meters of small size a single armature 
is used, but for large currents two armatures 



mounted on the same spindle are employed, 
these being mounted astatically one above 
the other, the illustration given in Fig, 18 



i’lG. la. 


direction until the arm Cg touches contact 
Ca, as in Fig, 17. The same operation will 
then be repeated by the electro-magnet V”.^, 
and there will be a continuous reciprocating 
‘action between the moving system and the 


being of a 5O0-anapere 220- volt meter with 
one main coil removed. 

(ii.) Wmrgy Losses and other C harmteristics, 
— The energy losses in these meters ar© 
generally of the order of: — Pressure circuit 
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including relays = 1*5 watts per every 100 
volts and main current circuit 10 to 15 watts. 
The other characteristics will be much the 
same as in the Eiihu Thomson and B.T.H. 
meters, with the difference that owing to 
elimination of brush and bearing friction a 
rather better curve of accuracy is obtained, 
more particularly at light loads. Tests of 
meters that have been in use for several years 
show that the system is satisfactory in opera- 
tion, and it would appear that there is a real 
advantage in dispensing with the brush 
friction, wear, and the cleaning of a com- 
mutator. 

§ (13) Aomb Meter. — This motor meter 
embodied a novel and intei*esting principle, 
but is not very much used in this country, 
and consequently full details of its performance 
are not available. As with the meter of the 
Allgemeine Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, the arma- 
ture oscillates between contacts which reverse 
the direction of the current through the 
pressure coils, but in this case the armature 
consists of a piece of soft iron bent to suitable 
shape and energised by a fixed coil connected 
to the pressure of the supply, the rate of 
“ motion ” being controlled by a brake device. 
Thus there are no connections whatever to 
the moving part, and the only friction affect- 
ing the working parts is that occurring at 
the bearings. 

§ (14) Motor Meters, Mercury Type, (i.) 
Description . — The disc submerged in a pool of 
mercury used in the Hookham and Ferranti ^ 
ampere-hour meters is used also with some 
adaptation as the moving element of a watt- 
hour meter. In this case the permanent 
magnet is replaced by an electro -magnet 
energised by a fine wire coil connected across 
the i)re8sure of the supply and, since the 
resultant field is less than that obtained with 
the powerful permanent magnet employed in 
the ampere-hour meter, the speed is increased 
by slotting the armature disc and taking the 
current from side to side of the mercury bath 
instead of from the centre to the periphery : 
this has the effect of increasing the driving 
forces. Since the intensity of the magnetic 
field will vary with the applied voltage, a 
further disc is fitted rotating between the 
poles of a separate permanent magnet to 
provide the necessary braking effect. This is 
also desirable in view of the fact that both 
sides of the armature disc are used to exert 
a driving force. The meter is thus nearly the 
same in principle as a commutator motor 
watt-hour meter, but it has the important 
difference that iron is used in the electro- 
magnets, with the result that, owing to the 
Hha])e of the normal magnetisation curve, 
the flux does not vary proportionately with a 
change in the pressure of the supply and the 
' See Part I. above, “ Ampere-hour Meters," § (2) (11.). 


consequent change in current in the magnetis- 
ing coils, and therefore, while a fair degree of 
accuracy is obtained, the meter does not 
accurately register energy if the voltage varies 
from that at which it is calibrated. 

(ii.) The Hookham Paitera.—The arrange- 
ment of the Hookham watt-hour meter is 
shown in Fig. 19, in which the electro -magnet 



o I K I o 


Pig. 19. 

KK, wound with the fine wire coils GG, is 
placed under the mercury bath, the magnetic 
circuit being completed by the iron ring Q, 
fixed immediately above the bath. The disc 
armature A moves through the lines of forcj© 
which pass from both limbs of K to Q. The 
current is led into and out of opposite sides of 
the bath at the points X,X. The armature A, 
the brake disc 0, made of aluminiutn, and the 
driving pinion N are carried on the spindle 
B, which rests at the lower end in the jewelled 
bearing F, and is guided by the u})per bearing 
screw M. The uf)per and lowei' ])lai(%H of the 
mercury bath are of metal s(q)arated by the 
insulating ring W. Thc^ m(u’(uu’y bath is, as 
will be seen from the figure, construehul on 
the principle of the unspillabhi ink-well, but 
to ensure against mercury being shalum out 
of the bath during transit, tlu^ valv(^ tl is 
lifted by means of a small dcd-acduibU'. spring 
clip which brings thc! valve into (umtatd» with 
a leather washer fixed on th(^ imder side of 
the brake disc. Tlu', pcnanaiuuit magntdA used 
with the brake distw are not shown in the 
figure. Further complete (hdails are shown 
in Figs. 20 and 21. 

(iii.) The Ferranti Pattern . Ferranti 
meter differs from tlu'. Hookham only in 
arrangement. Htd-ails are shown in Pig. 22, 

(iv.) The i^angam.o Pattern.- Sangarno 
meter is based on tln^ same; primuple and 
the same arrangcnnent f)f (‘kmumts is followed. 
In this meter, however, tlu5 weight of the 
disc armature is balanced so that thtwe 
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is a slight upward thrust, the upper bearing 
consisting of a cupped jewel ; the lower bear- 
ing, serving as a guide only, projects through 
the bottom of the mercury chamber. This 


(v.) Fluid Friction. — To compensate for 
fluid friction of the mercury all of these 
meters are fitted with one or more turns of 
wire in series with the main current circuit. 



PIC. 22. 


Fig. 23. 


Sangamo meter with recording mechanism, § (15) Energy Losses in Mercury Motor 
field, and brake magnets removed is shown in Meters, (i.) Pressure Circuit.— li\ the Ferranti 
Fi<7. 23. and Sangamo meters one standard winding is 
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apparently used for the electro -magnet for all 
sizes, and the loss in emergy in this circuit 
is : Ferranti meter, 2 watts per 100 volts ; 
Sangamo meter, 4 watts per 100 volts. In 
the Hookham meter two standard windings are 
used, one for 100 volts and the other for 200 
volts, with the result that for any circuit of 
pressure from 100 volts to 240 volts the total 
energy loss in the pressure circuit is from 
3 to 5 watts. For circuits above 240 volts, 
however, an additional resistance is used, and 
the loss in the pressure circuit of a 500-volt 
meter will bo of the order of 9 watts. 

(ii.) Current Circuit — For currents up to 
10 amperes the whole of the current is taken 
through the mercury bath, but for larger 
currents a shunt is used. For a 10-ampere 
meter the energy loss at full load is only 
from 0-3 watt to 0*6 watt, and for currents 
up to 100 amperes, where the shunt would be 
contained in the meter case, the pressure drop 
across the shunt at full load is of the order 
of 0-06 volt, corresponding to an energy loss 
of 6 watts with a current of 100 amperes. For 
meters of larger sizes it is more usual either 
to mount the shunt in a separate compart- 
ment attached to the case or else to have the 
shunt <iuite external, so that it can be con- 
nected in the main current circuit and joined 
by means of flexible leads to the meter. In 
this case the pressure drop across the shunt 
will be of the order of OT volt. 

§ (16) Temperature Coefficient of Mer- 
cury Motor Meters. — The temperature co- 
efficient of this type of meter will vary with 
range of both pressure and current. Taking 
the separate components and their change 
with temperature : 

(а) The coils of the electro -magnet and the 

eddy current brake disc will increase 
in i^sistance by 0*4 per cent for 1° 0. 

(б) In an unshunted meter the amount of 

current flowing through the armature 
disc will not vary with temperature. 

Thus, assuming that the whole of the pressure 
circuit is in the form of the winding around 
the magnet, the decrease of magnetic flux due 
to increased temperature should be exactly 
l)alanced by the decrease of braking effect. 
Actually, however, owing to the iron in the 
electro -magnet, the driving flux and pressure 
will probably vary more nearly in the ratio 
of 7 to 10, and the temperature coefiicient of 
such a meter will be made up thus : 

Pressure circuit ...” 0-3 per cent 
Brake disc (pure aluminium) . + 0*41 „ 

and, ignoring the magnets, the effect of which 
is small, the meter will increase in speed by 
about OT per cent for U 0. If a i)ortion of 
the pressure circuit is in the form of an external 
series resistance of material having a low 
temperature coefficient, or if the meter is of 


large size fitted with a shunt, the temperature, 
coefficient will vary according to the pro- 
portions of the two parts of the pressure 
circuit and that of the main current in the 
shunt. For the more usual size of meter of 
500 amperes and 440 volts, one-half of the 
pressure circuit being in the form of added 
resistance, the temperature coefficient will ho 
Pressure circuit . . . - 0T4 per cent 

Brake disc . . . + 0*41 „ 

Driving disc (ratio of total \ 

current to current in disc r ~ 0-39 „ 

= 10/500) J 

Temperature coefficient of \ -0T2 per cent 
meter J for 1° C. 

§ (17) Speed of Mercury Motor Meters, 
— The full load speed of these meters is 
generally low, the figures for the three types 
described being : 

Hookham . . . 20 to 24 r.p.m. 

Ferranti ... 40 r.p.m. 

Sangamo . . . 25 „ 

§ (18) Torque and Weight of Mercury 
Motor Meters. — In considering the torque 
and weight of the moving element of mercury 
motor meters due regard must be given to 
the fact that the greater part of the weight 
is borne by the mercury. Values of the ratio 
torque/weight should, therefore, be based on 
the effective weight on the bearings. In both 
the Hookham and the Ferranti meters the 
actual weight on tho lower bearing is from 
4 to 5 grammes with a torque of about 6 
grm, cm. at full load, the ratio torque/weight 
being about 1’3. In the Sangamo meter, 
whore the upward thrust is borne on the top 
bearing, tho weight (thrust) is stated to be 
3 grammes, torque 6 cm. grammes, and ratio 
torque/woight = 2. 

§ (19) Acouracy Ohaeaoteristics of 
Merouey Motor Meters. --Tho accuracy 
on constant pressure at all currents from one- 
twentieth load to full load is very good, and 
providing the iron used for the pressure cir- 
cuit electro-magnet is suitable for its purpose, 
meters of this type are constant over a long 
period of normal use. When the pressure is 
varied by 10 p(u’ cent above or below tho 
value for which tho meter is calihrattid, tho 
rate of the meter will change by sihout 8 per 
cent only or less (this is a fair average figure, 
the error is sometimes larger hut rarely 
smaller) ; the error (fl'pends ou {a) the degn’o 
of saturation of the iron core of the ])reHHUTO 
circuit magnet, and (6) on tlu' (‘hang(^ in 
resistance of the (u)])per pr(^ssure coils duo to 
-the increased or decu'cniHC'd curremt. Typical 
error curves are giv(m in Fig, 24. 

Mercury watt-hour nuTcu's havt^ the curious 
characteristic for a watt-liour meter that tlui 
moving element will nffat(' (but at slowcu- 
speed) when the pressure' circuit is not 
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energised, in consequence of the small mag- 
netic field due to remanence in the iron cores, 
or of the field set up by the brake magnets, 



or energisation of the pressure circuit magnet 
by the current flowing through the bath, or 
these various causes combined ; this does not 
aflect the accuracy when both circuits are 
operating, but rotation is not necessarily evi- 
dence that both circuits are in order* Such a 
meter must, however, be connected with the 
polarity of the terminals as marked by the 
makers, since owing to the permanent or semi- 
permanent magnetic field, reversal of polarity 
of both pressure and current circuits may 
result in an error of 30 per cent in the reading 
of the meter. 

§ (20) Sizes of Mercury Motor Meters. — 
Meters of this type are supplied in aU sizes 
from 10 amperes to 5000 amperes : for the 
higher currents an external shunt is provided, 
connection to the meter being made by means 
of leads' sufficiently long to enable the meter 
to be erected in such position that the magnetic 
field due to the current flowing in the shunt 
does not affect the accuracy of the instrument. 

Three-wire Mercury Meters . — For the record 
of total energy in a three-wire circuit it is more 
usual to have two meters, one connected in each 
of the two outer mains. The older Sangamo 
meter had two elements mounted one above 
the other, but in the later type there are two 
complete elements mounted side by side in 
the same case, the spindle being connected 
through a differential gear to a single counting 
train. 

§ (21) Aron Clock Meter. (i.)_ Descrip- 
tion . — The principle of a meter in which the 
electro -magnetic force set up by a current is 
used to affect the rate of an otherwise free 
pendulum was introduced by Aron in 1887. 
The original meter consisted of two clocks, 
each with its pendulum about 18 in. long, 
one having the ordinary adjustable brass bob 
and the other a permanent bar magnet or a 
coil of wire energised by the pressure of the 
supply ; a coil carrying the main current was 
placed under the pendulum carrying the 


magnet. The two pendulums were adjusted 
when no current was flowing so that their 
rates were identical, and when the main 
current was passed through its coil the rate 
of the one pendulum was accelerated by 
an amount proportional to the current in 
the coil. The difference in rate of the 
pendulums was registered on a counting 
train by means of a differential gear which 
is described later. The advantage of a 
principle of this type, apart from the com- 
plexity of the necessary clockwork, will be 
obvious : the pendulums are kept in motion 
by a spring which overcomes all friction, and 
the current can be led into the pendulum by 
flexible conductors at a point where such 
connections have little or no effect on the 
rate. In consequence, the rate of the counting 
trains should be truly proportional to the 
energy, and should be invariable whatever 
the load. 

The first Aron meters were largely used on 
supply circuits in the early days of electric 
lighting, and were satisfactory for this period. 
There were, of course, disadvantages, mainly 
owing to the fact that the clocks required to 
be wound every week, and also that if one 
pendulum only were to stop and the other 
continue to oscillate the meter dials would 
go forward or backwards by an abnormal 
amount, and the whole records would be 
spoiled. In 1897 Aron modified his original 
instrument, using two pendulums only 5 in, 
long : and the use of these short pendulums 
required additional devices to obviate errors 
that would otherwise be introduced. 

The theory of the variation of the rate of 
a pendulum due to a magnetic effect produced 
by a current acting on the pendulum in the 
same direction or against the normal force 
of gravity is as follows : 


Let n be the normal number of oscillations and I 
the length of the pendulum. Then 


27r\' VZ 


Let the acceleration due to the magnetic field be /. 
Then / will clearly be proportional to the current 
and may be put equal to gljh, where I is the current 
and h a constant depending on the magnetic field 
produced ; moreover, if, with the current in one 
direction, / acts in the same direction as <7, and the 
pendulum is accelerated when the current is reversed, 
it will act in the opposite direction, the pendulum is 
retarded and we have two different frequencies, 
and N2 respectively. Thus 




and No 


^1+1 H- higher terms, 

/ 




-higher terms. 
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Hence if f^lg^ and the higher terms be neglected, 


Thus ~ Ng is proportional to I. 

With the introduction of the simpler 
mercury meter and electrolytic ampere-hour 
meters for continuous currents, and of the in- 
duction type meter for alternating currents, 
the Aron meter is little used for small-current 
circuits, but it has been developed and is 
largely used for large-power circuits, for which 
it would appear to bo most suitable. 

(ii.) Winding Omr. -^In the later meters the 
original hand -wound clock spring, used to 
maintain the pendulum in motion, was re- 
placed by a short spfing which is wound up 
I)eriodicany by an electro-magnet actuated by 



Tig. 25,— -Winding Goar. 


the supply pressure. Fig, 25 shows a general 
view of the winding gear, and Figs, 26, 27, 
and 28 show details of the working. 

The spring which drives the two clocks is 
marked S in Fig. 26, 
and can be seen 
clearly in the general 
view in Fig, 25. 
One end of this 
spring is fixed to the 
rectangular magnet 
M of the winding 
gear, while the other 
end is fixed to a 
Z -shaped rotor N. 
Fig. 26 shows the 
winding gear in its 
normal position be- 
Fig. 26 . current is 

switched on, the 
path of the current being shown by the dotted 
lino A. 

As soon as tho current is started in the 


coil the rotor N is turned clock-wise through 
about a quarter of a revolution, carrying with 
it the end of the power spring S, which is 
thus wound up. Fig. 27 shows the position 
when the spring is 
fully wound : particu- 
lar attention is called 
to the mechanism for 
making and breaking 
the electrical circuit. 

This mechanism is 
marked K in the dia- 
grams, and, being 
pivoted at D, its 
upper end is carried 
over by the pin X, 
which is fixed to and 
revolves with the 
rotor. This pin com- 
pletes the circuit when ■ Tig. 27. 

the spring has run 

down by coming into contact with the silver 
plate Cp. The design of the arrangement is 
such that a rubbing contact is obtained 
between X and Cp, in addition to which a 
quick make- and- break arrangement is supplied 
by the spring 0, 
which pulls the 
switch K sharply on 
or off, according to 
whether it is to the 
right- or left - hand 
side of the switch- 
pivot T>. 

Fig. 28 shows the 
ratchet and pawls 
by which the power 
of the spring is 
transmitted to the 
driving spindle Z. 

The pawl PZ holds 
the driving spindle 
winding up the spring, and the lower pawl P 
enables the rotor to carry with it the driving 
spindle as it is brought back to its original 
position by tho power spring. Under normal 
working con- 
ditions this 
winding gear 
comes into ac- 
tion every half 
minute. In 
order to enable 
the two clocks 
to be driven 
by one main 
spring, a second 
differential 29 .— Differential Gear, 

gear, exactly 

similar to that shown in Fig, 29, is intro- 
duced, and this permits driving to take 
place when the clocks are going at different 
speeds. 
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(iii.) Pendulums. — The strength of the 
driving spring is sufficient to start the pen- 
dulums. The pendulums, one of which, with 
its pallet and escape- 
ment is shown in Pig. 
30, oscillate at a speed 
of about 12,000 per 
hour, thus they are so 
short that it would be 
most difficult to adjust 
them to be in complete 
synchronism or to rely 
on its maintenance, 
and to provide com- 
plete compensation for 
any want of synchron- 
ism two sets of revers- 
ing gear are used, 
which operate at the 
same moment. One 
of these reverses the 
direction of the cur- 
rent flowing through 
the coils on the pen- 
dulum, and the other 
reverses the direction 
of rotation of the 
motion transmitted 
from the differential gear to the counting 
train. This reversing operation takes place 
about every 10 minutes. Pig. 31 is a general 
view of the commutator which reverses the 



Pig. 30. — Pendulum with 
Pallet and Escapement 
Wheel. 



Fig. 3i .— -Tlie Commutator. 


current in the pendulum coils, and Pig. 32 
an illustration of the gearing, the upper wheel 
operated by the pin above it moving from 
side to side. 

(iv.) Differential Gear . — The gear used to 
transmit the difference in the rate of the two 
pendulums to the counting train is shown in 
Fig. 29. The spindle, which is connected to 
the counting train, carries a planet wheel 
free to rotate on ils own axis carried on 
a main axle shown in the vertical position 
in the flgure ; this axle is connected to the 


spindle. The two large crown wheels which 
are connected through gearing to the escape- 
ment wheels of the clocks are free to revolve 



Fig. 32. — Reversing Mechanism. 

on the spindle. Thus if the two pendulums 
are oscillating at the same speed the move- 
ment of the crown wheels results in the 
planet wheel revolving on its own axis only, 



Fig. 33. — 1000-Ampere Meter. 


but if there is any difference in the rate 
of the crown wheels the planet wheel and 
its shaft and the spindle move round. Pig. 33 
is an illustration of a switchboard meter of 
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this type made for a current of 1000 amperes, 
complete with series resistances wound on 
porcelain bobbins 
and placed at the 
top of the meter ; 
the main current 
coils in this case 
consist of a single 
turn of heavy copper 
bar ; a plumb bob 
is fitted to ensure 
that the meter shall 
be erected in a verti- 
cal position. Fig, 34 
shows the connec- 
tions of a two -wire 
meter, the coils 
carried by the pen- 
dulum being connected in series with the 
resistances RR across the supply mains with 
the winding gear with 
its series resistance in 
parallel. 

The meter can 
readily be adapted 
for use on three-wire 
circuits, being then 
connected as shown 
in Fig, 35, where one 
of the main current 
coils is connected in 
each outer main of a 
three-wire circuit, the 
winding gear and pen- 
dulum circuits being 
Fig. 35. connected across the 

outer wires with an 
equalising point from the middle or earthed wire 
running to the centre of the jiendulum circuit. 

§ (22) Aron Meters for Large Currents. 
—In the earlier meters the whole of the current 
was taken through the main coils of the meter, 
and this type of meter is still made for currents 
up to lOOO amperes. Above this, however, 
owing probably to modern switchboard design, 
it is more usual to use a shunt which can be 
connected in circuit witli the main current 
bus bars. When used in this way the current 
tjoils in the meter take a current of about 6 
twn])orc8. Connection from the shunt to the 
met('r is made by means of stont flexible cable, 
and the (jontaot surfaces are ample in size 
to ensure that the resistance of such cf)ntactB 
shall not affect the accurac-y of the meter. 
The presBuro drop across the shunt at full 
load is nearly ()"2 volt ; about onc-half, how- 
ever, of this is dissipated in a resistance 
in scries with the current coils used to reduce 
the tc^mperature coefficient. 

Hincse the two |)endulums arc close to each 
other any (external field, if uniform, will affect 
l)oth ccxually, and in consequence the meter is 
astatic, 


§ (23) Energy Losses of Aron Meters. — 
The loss of energy in the pressure circuit is 
small, the stated value being from 2 to 3 watts 
for each 100 volts. In the main current 
circuit for larger currents the energy loss is 
the drop across the shunt, which is equal to 
0-2 volt X the curi'ent : in the straight through 
type the loss is probably nearer one-tenth of 
this amount. 

§ (24) Temperature Coefficient of Aron 
Meters. — In the straight through pattern 
the temperature coefficient is very small ; 
taking a 240-volt instrument, the resistance 
of both pendulum coils is of the order of 2000 
ohms, and in series with this is a resistance of 
the order of 10,000 ohms. Thus, since the 
series resistance is made of an alloy having 
a negligible temperature coefficient, the tem- 
perature coefficient of the meter will be of the 
order of 0-07 per cent for 1“ C. ; the meter 
records low with increased temperature. 
In the shunted ty|)e, however, the drop 
across the shunt does not vary with tempera- 
ture, while the resistance will change by 
0-4 per cent, and the current and rate of 
registration would he reduced by this amount 
for each 1° C. Actually, however, owing to 
the series resistance mentioned before, the 
temperature coefficient of a shunted meter of 
this type is more nearly 0*2 per cent for 1° (1, 
the rate decreasing with increasing temperature. 

§ (25) Aoouraoy Charaoteristios of Aron 
Meters. — Theoretically, and in many cases 
actually, meters of this type should give a 
record which is in true proportion to the energy. 
Friction is almost entirely eliminated from 
the forces set up by the currents, and there 
is no iron whatever in either of the circuits. 
In a good meter this ideal condition is nearly 
realised, the error for all loads from one- 
hundredth of full load to full load being the 
same to within :l: 2 per cient or k'HS ; the meter 
responds to a current very much smaller 
than 1 per cent of full load. Moreover, this 
proportion remains true for a fair range of 
change of pressure also, a change of f 10 pet 
cent in the applied voltages producing no 
change in the accuracy of the iticter. In 
some cases, however, difficulties have been 
encountered : 

(a) Owing apparently to tlu^ ami)litiid(^ of 
the p(URluluin swing being too great, 
with couHcquent “ banking ” on the 
escapcmient ; and 

(h) Owing to backlash in the clockwork, and 
slight out-of-balance of some of the 
wIk'cIh ; this effect shows itB(fif in a 
creep, forwards or backwards, of the 
dials when no current is llowing, 
with a consequent tffTcct on the 
ac(uiracy at light loads. This can 
b(^ (uinul by fitting a weighted disc 
on the first sj)indi(\ 
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There is also the possibility that one pendulum, 
or the other, or both, may stop. 

This type of meter has been criticised owing 
to its complexity and the number of moving 
parts when compared with the more simple 
motor meter. In answer to this, Professor 
Ayrton many years ago referred to the case 
of the simple sun-dial and the modem com- 
plicated watch. The instrument is un- 
doubtedly complicated, but modern clockwork 
is, or can be made to be, thoroughly reliable, 
and there appears to be no valid reason why 
such a clock meter should not be made to 
have an accuracy of operation nearly as good 
as the modern chronometer. 

§ (26) Some Special Meters. — Other 
meters using interesting principles, which 
gained prizes at a competition held in Paris 
in 1891 are those of Mares, ^ in which the 
movement of an arm attached to a movable 
coil working between two fixed coils, much 
as the principle of the Kelvin balance, was 
used to actuate counting mechanism, a conical 
pendulum being used to supply the integral 
of time ; and of Prager,® who used a somewhat 
similar pendulum supplying the motive power 
to integrate and record the extent of the 
deflection of a watt-meter needle. 

§ (27) Jewelled Bearings eor Motor 
Meters, — In nearly all motor meters the 
lower bearing which carries the weight of the 
armature consists of a cupped jewel supported 
on a spring to absorb shock, and so constructed 
that the jewel can he readily removed for in- 
spection. These bearings are a most import- 
ant part of the meter since, if as the result of 
wear or shock the jewel becomes cracked, the 
accuracy of the meter, more particularly at 
light loads, is very seriously affected. This is, 
in fact, a most prolific source of error. In 
the older meters sapphires were used, hut 
generally these were found to be unsatis- 
factory, and have been replaced by diamonds 
or rubies. Sharp ® considered that the 
sapphire bearing had a life of not more than 
one million revolutions, whereas that of the 
diamond is many millions ; he also gives a 
table of results with a large number of 
meters showing that the accuracy at light 
loads with a diamond bearing is much better 
than with sapphires. It seems clear that 
the diamond or ruby bearings are much more 
suitable than sapphires, but further data 
are required as to the limits of useful life, 
and in this connection the weight of the 
armature, the angle of the pivot, and the 
resultant pressure per unit area (probably of 
the order of several tons per sq. in.) must be 
taken into account. Further, it is probable 
that in some, types of meters, even with light 

‘ JSl&c. Review^ xxvil. 646. 

a Ibid, xxviii. 782. 

» Tema 18, 9, Turin Exhibition, 1911. 


armatures, a hammering, due to variation in 
the horizontal component of the magnetic 
forces operating the meter, is added to the 
ordinary grinding of the pivot and hearing; 
this results ultimately in the cracking of the 
jewel, 

§ (28) Begistering Mechanism (Dials or 
Counter Trains). — Three types of mechanism 
are used for registration. 

(i.) Clock or Pointer Type . — In this a 
number of axles are continually in gear with 
each other in the ratio of 10 to 1, each axle 
carrying a pointer which moves over a 
figured dial (see Fig. 36). 

This type is of the pattern originally used 
as a counter on gas meters, and has become 



established by long use. It has the advantage 
that if well made the friction is small and 
continuous, and does not vary in. amount, 
and for these reasons many meter makers 
recommend it. Against it is urged the 
possibility of error in reading, particularly by 
unskilled persons ; as will be seen from the 
figure the pointers rotate in opposite directions, 
and some confusion may arise on that account. 

(ii.) Counter Types . — In this type of register 
the numbers are fixed on discs which rotate 
behind the dial plate, in which are openings 
that allow of one figure to be seen. It is here 
essential, to prevent confusion in reading, that 
the figures should change quickly, since if 
two figures are showing on each opening at 
the same time, as 67, 90, the reading might 
be either 69, 79, 60, or 70. These gears, 
therefore, are usually based on the principle 
of a driving wheel with one tooth engaging 
once in each revolution with a ten-tooth wheel 
of the same pitch diameter. The engagement 
lasts for one-tenth of a revolution, and during 
the remainder of the interval the driven 
wheel must he prevented from moving. This 
is usually effected by means of a moving piece 
fixed on the driving axle, and so arranged 
that it occupies a space through which the 
driven wheel must necessarily^ pass during 
rotation. A typical example of such gear 
is shown in Fig. S7, in which the ten-toothed 
scallop wheel is locked by the edge of the 
locking disc L, except when the notch N by 
passing into the region of engagement permits 
Si to rotate. But the notch is unable by 
itself to engage with a tooth on the scallop 
1 wheel. To effect this a second ten-toothed 
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wheel Sa is fixed on the axle B a little distance 
behind The teeth of and Sg being 
staggered, the latter will have one tooth in 



the path of the pins T, T, which project from 
the back of the locking disc ; hence at the 
proper time the leading pin will impinge on 
this tooth and by moving it on will cause 
the adjacent following tooth on to enter 
the notch. In this way the two axles are 
brought into gear, and they remain in gear 
until first the pin and then the notch disengage 
themselves, and the scallop wheel is once 
more locked, axle B having been moved 
through exactly one-tenth of a revolution. 
The following pin plays no part in this engap- 
ment, but it is brought into use if the direction 
of rotation is reversed, when it becomes the 
leading pin. 

(iii.) Jump Device. — In this counter is also 
shown a jump device to carry the figures over 
quickly. The first digit wheel D of the 
register is fixed on the axle A, which is geared 
to the reducing gear and moves continuously 
The jumper weight J is fixed to the element L, 
which is loose on the axle and naturally rests 
with J at the lowest position. A pin P, which 
projects from the digit wheel 1), impinges on 
the jumper weight and carries it and the 
element L round with it, gradually raising 
the weight from its lowest position until after 
half a revolution of the digit wheel the weight 
reaches the top. On i:)a88ing the t<>p th(‘. 
weight overbalances, and in falling to the 
lowest position it carries the element L 
rapidly through its engagement with the 
scallop wheels, driving them forward one step 
or unit. The weight then remains at rest in 
the lowest position until the digit wheel has 
made another half revolution and brought 
the pin P once more into contact with it. 
The work done in lifting the jumper weight 
is spread over a whole revolution of the digit 
wheel by the addition of a counterweight 0, 
which is fixed on the digit wheel in such a 
position that during the lifting of the jumper 
weight, J and C are opposite each other. 
Wlien the weights are so proportioned that 
the maximum moment of G is half that of J, 
the work to be done is equally divided between 
the two halves of each revolution of the axle 
A, and the maximum torque required in the 


process of weight-lifting is reduced to one-half 
the maximum moment of the jumper weight. 
In meters of large capacity it is important 
that the two weights should be carefully 
adjusted in this respect. This type of counter 
is used in Ferranti and Westinghouae meters. 

In the Aron and Chamberlain and Hookham 
trains instead of the scalloped wheel a toothed 
wheel having gaps is used, and instead of the 
falling weight a spring is used to give the 
quick motion to the dials. In the Aron, see 
Diff. 38, this consists of a flat coiled hair- 
spring A, the 
motion of which 
is arrested by 
means of a pin 
B carried by a 
sleeve S running 
freely on the 
spindle held by 
a stop P. The 
spring is wound 
up for the Pia. 33 . 

greater part of 

the revolution of the driving wheel W, and 
when the stop is released by means of a cam 
K, operated by a separate pin F in the driv- 
ing wheel, the torque of the spring carries the 
sleeve through a complete revolution which is 
imparted to the figured disc as one step. In 
the Chamberlain and Hookham counter one 
end of a flat spring is carried round by the 
driving wheel. The free end of this is arrested 
at one point by a stop ; the continual motion 
of the driving wheel then bends the spring 
until it is flexed over sufficiently to escape 
from the stop, the ensuing sudden motion to 
the normal position of the spring imparting 
the required quick motion to the first disc, 
which at this point actuates the following 
wheel. 

(iv.) Mler Type. — This type, sometimes 
called the “ cyclometer” or “Harding” counter, 
is illustrated in Fig. 39, taken from the l.M.M* 
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one end to interlock with the locking disc L, 
and at the other end to gear, as an ordinary- 
pinion, with the spur wheel S. As this wheel 
usually has twenty teeth it is necessary to drive 
it forward two teeth at a time, and hence there 
are two teeth T, T, on the driving element to 
engage with the pinion. Since the pinion is 
moved by the space of two teeth per step, 
it is convenient to give it eight teeth, so that 
it may rotate through one-quarter of a revolu- 
tion at each engagement. At the interlocking 
end of the pinion alternate teeth are removed, 
leaving four teeth at right angles to act as 
the looking members, For explanatory pur- 
poses the driving and driven elements of the 
Harding counter have been shown on separate 
axles, but it is obvious that the spur wheel 
might be arranged in any position round the 
pinion. In practice it is always placed on the 
same axis as the driving element, as shown in 
dotted lines at S' in the lower part of the 
figure. Each digit wheel is then made like 
a flat-faced pulley and carries the driving 
teeth T, T, and notch N at one edge, 
and the spur wheel teeth at the other, the 
digits 0 to 9 being marked round the face of 
the pulley. A number of complete elements 
are strung loosely on a fixed axle A, and inter- 
connected by a corresponding series of pinions 
which are strung on an axle alongside. 

This counter is most compact and cheap, 
all the moving wheels being small and made of 
die castings of a light alloy, but, as will be seen 
later, the friction is rather larger than in the 
other types. Moreover, there is no provision 
for a jumping device to prevent confusion in 
reading. 

§ (29) Ertotion m Various Types op 
Dials. — Evershed ^ investigated the amount 
of frictional resistance in various types of 
registering mechanism (parts of his description 
of the various types have been used above), 
and found that in a five-dial pointer type 
register the total friction measured at the rotor 
shaft was 6*1 dyne cm., of which 5 dyne cm. 
occurred at the worm reducing gear : with a 
spur wheel drive from the rotor to the train 
the total friction was only 1-4: dyne cm., of 
which 0-3 dyne cm. occurred at the reducing 
gear. In a counter type mechanism the 
friction with the first digit wheel engaged was 
195 dyne cm., but at the moment when all the 
wheels were being actuated the total friction 
was 450 dyne cm. l^or a roller type counter 
having five figures when one dial only was 
being moved the friction was 93 dyne cmf> 
and with four dials 600 dyne cm. Evershed 
gives tables showing the periodic decrease 
in sx)eed which occurs in meters of various 
speeds and difierent full load torques when 
any number from one to four of the dials are 
being operated. Thus in a meter having a 
^ Journ. I.E.B, liii. 498. 


full load torque of 5 grammes and full load 
speed of 50 r.p.m. the speed at one-tenth load 
will he decreased with a roller mechanism by 
0-7 per cent when 2 dials are operating, 1*3 
per cent for 3 dials, and 2-2 for 4, which 
amounts will he increased if the meter is of 
slower speed or smaller torque. 

The percentage decrease in speed may be calculated 
by means of the formula 


where R is the total friction, R' the additional 
friction when the extra dials come into operation, W 
the capacity of the meter in kilowatts, S the full 
load speed (r.p.m.), T the full load torque of the rotor 
in dyne cm., and e the differential coefficient of the 
reducing gear, 1/n the fraction of full load speed 
at which the meter is running, and a the number of 
kilowatt hours registered at each step of the first 
digit wheel. 

The differential efficiency, that is, the ratio 

Increment of resisting moment on driven axle 
Corresponding increment of torque on driving axle 

is independent of both load and speed, and is 
about 0*2 in worm gears and 0*95 in spur 
gears. 

Fitch and Huber ^ gave values for gear 
friction on six typical American watt-hour 
meters, five of which were fitted with pointer 
type dials and one with counter dials, ranging 
from 0-1 per cent to 0*2 per cent of full load 
torque, but it is not clear whether this includes 
the friction when the additional dials on the 
pointer type counter were in operation. 

The question of the friction in dials of the 
counter type is most important. With a meter 
having a large torque and high speed, say 
100 r.p.m., the effects of friction are probably 
inappreciable ; with an instrument having 
small torque and slow speed, however, the 
effect may easily be large enough to stop the 
meter as the additional dials come into opera- 
tion, and it is clear that the use of a particular 
type of dial is conditioned by the torque and 
speed of the rotor. 

§ (30) Registering Mechanism Types of 
Dials. — Until recent years practice as regards 
the number and arrangement of dials varied 
largely, hut specification No. 37 of the British 
Engineering Standards Association issued in 
1919 resulted, to.a large extent, in the standard- 
ising of British practice in this respect. In 
general, the requirements which are quoted 
below are based on (a) the provision of such 
a number of dials and of such value that all 
■ the indices shall not pass through zero for less 
than a minimum of 800 hours at full load, and 
(6) the assumption that the dial or opening of 
the lowest value should move at a rate sufficient 
to allow of a dial teat being made in a suitable 
^ Bull, Bureau of Standards t x, 161, 
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time. The specification is now met by 
practically all meter manufacturers in this 
country, in fact some of them provide rather 
more than the specification requires, especially 
with regard to testing dials : this is especially 
the case in the Ferranti meter, where an addi- 
tional dial, which is most useful in testing, 
is fitted indicating fractions of units. The 
main requirements of the specification as 
affecting the registering mechanism are : 

“The registering mechanism of the meter shall 
be either of the pointer type or of the counter type, 
and shall comply with the following requirements : 

(a) In the j)ointer type the pointers shall indicate 
on circular scales, each divided into ten equal 
divisions, and the radius of the scales and pointers 
shall be not less than 0-28 in. (7-11 mm.), 

(?>) In the counter type all the figures visible 
within the register, except the first, ^ shall spring 
quickly into position ; the first figure may move 
continuously. In the case of quickly moving figures 
each opening shall be sufficiently large to permit 
clear observation of tlie figures. 

(c) There shall be not less than 5 indices which 
may be circular scales and/or openings. For figures 
moving continuously, the openings shall be large 
enough to permit of two consecutive figures being 
identified at the same time, but a suitable 'device 
shall bo used to prevent the figures 9 and 0 
from being seen simultaneously. Those indices which 
indicate lower values than one kw.-h. per division 
shall be made distinctive from the other indices. 

{d) The circular scales and/or the figure openings 
shall conform with the requirements of the following 
table ; 


Class. 

8i/.(s (»f Meter. 
Full IjoiuI in 
Kilowatts. 

Constants for tlie Openings or for 
One Division of the Olroulftr 
Soales. 

I. 

Up:to i-ar. 

100, 10, 1, 1/10, 1/LOO 

II. 

Above b‘25 and 


up to 12 >5 . 

1,000, 100, 10, 1, 1/10 

m. 

Above 12-5 and 


up to 125 

10,000, 1,000, 100, 10, 1 

IV. 

Above 125 and 


up to 1250 . 

100,000, 10,000, 1,000, 100, 10 
III multiples of the above 

V. 

Above 1250 


The terms in whioh the record is made by the 
register or dial shall bo clearly marked as ‘ kilowatt- 
hours.’ 

In the pointer typo of register each circular 
scale shall be markecl to indicate the number of 
kilowatt-hours represented by one division of the 
scale. 

In the counter type one of the openings shall 
be marked clearly to indicate the value of the indica- 
tion in that opening. 

No other marking of any kind sliall be made on 
tile dial plate.” 

An appendix to the s|)ecifioation gives typical 
arrangements of meter registers which would comply 
with the requirements of the clause. Fig. 40 shows 
the pointer types of the three first classes, and Fig. 41 
the counter types ; (Jlaascs IV. and V. would bo 
exactly similar to those of Class III., except that the 

^ The “ first ” figure moans the figure having the 
lowest significance in the register. 


scale or opening marked kw.-h. or kw.-li. per division 
would be marked 10 kw.-h. for Class IV. and 100 
kw.-h. for Class V. 


KILOWATT-HOURS 


Class I 




KILOWATT-HOURS 



1000 


KWH 


Class III 
Fig. 40. 


It will be seen that for the smaller meters 
the dials which have to lie used to estimate the 


KILOWATT-HOURS 

KWW 

o o o 

©© 

Class I 

KILOWATT- HOURS 

o o o o 

5 — . 

© 

1. — — 1 

Class 11 

r - — -1 

KILOWATT- HOURS 

KWH 

O O O 0 o 



Class m 
FIG, 41. 


value of the supply enclosed by a dis- 
tinguishing line, those outside the line being 
testing dials. 


0 © 
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§ (31) Shunts fob Largi Mftebs. — 
Particulars of the general construction of 
large shunts have been given in the articles 
on the potentiometer system of measurement 
and moving coil instruments, and these 
generally cover meter shunts except that, in 
view of the greater accuracy required with a 
meter, the shunts are more liberally designed 
than an ordinary ammeter shunt. 

§ (32) Variable Tariff Meters. — Al- 
though in most cases the charge for a supply 
of electricity is based on the amount of energy 
consumed as indicated by the register of a 
meter, there are two cases where a special 
type of meter is required to provide the 
additional information on which to base the 
charge. This arises when it is required to 
indicate the maximum demand or to register 
two alternative rates of supply. 

§ (33) Maximum Demand Indicator. — In 
this case the maximum amount of energy 
taken by the consumer during any one hour 
or other nearly similar period is taken as the 
measure of the proportion of the generating 
plant and distributive system that has to be 
maintained to meet his possible demands. On 
this basis the consumer who takes a supply at 
a uniform rate is more profitable than one who, 
while taking the same total amount of energy, 
makes occasional demands for ! 
a heavy rate of supply, and 1 
the tarifE is so arranged that | 
where the proportion of (total 
units used)/(maximum demand) 
is large a substantial rebate is 
given. 

The Wright rebate (maximum 
demand) indicator, the construct 
tion of which is shown in Figs, 
42 and 43, is essentially a 
differential thermometer. It 
consists of two bulbs, A and B, 
connected by a U-tube C, and 
provided with a reading tube D, 
to which the scale S is attached. 
The tube C is filled with a 
highly hygroscopic liquid, the 
whole being hermetically sealed. 
A heating coil H, consisting of 
a strip of resistance material, is wound round 
one bulb, and the heat of this strip causes the 
air to expand and forces the liquid over into the 
reading tube. The height to which the over- 
flow rises indicates the maximum current which 
has passed. The scale S indicates both the 
maximum current and the consumption 
corresponding to this maximum current which 
must be used to secure the rebate. The 
traps shown in the U-tube are to prevent the 
passage of air from one bulb to the other when 
the apparatus is inverted. The apparatus is 
purposely made to be slow - acting so that 
momentary overloads do not appreciably affect 


the indicators. The usual time required for 
the instrument to take up the full reading is 
about 30 minutes ; if the overload lasts only 
10 miilutes about 95 
per cent will be re- 
corded, if 3 minutes 
only 90 per cent. The 
loss on the instrument 
is of the order of 12 
watts for all sizes up to 
100 amperes. 

The instrument is 
reset quarterly or at 
any other fixed period H 
by tilting the tube and 
so allowing the liquid 
to flow from the index 
tube back into the A 
U-tube. 

§ (34) Atkinson- 

SOHATTNER INDICATOR. 

— This instrument uses 
the essential principle 
of a moving iron am- 
meter in which a soft 
iron core is drawn into 
a solenoid, the motion 
being controlled by 
gravity. The moving 
element controls an 
arm which is a hollow 
tube, bent into the arc 
of a circle. The tube 
contains a number of 
small balls and is filled 
with glycerine or thick 
oil, this being for the purpose of reducing the 
rate of motion of the balls. The position taken 
up by the arm depends on the intensity of the 
current, and a number of the balls, correspond- 
ing to the position of the arm when tilted, will 
fall over into a reading tube, the interval of 
fall depending on the viscosity of the liquid 
employed. The principle of the instrument 
is showm in Fig, 44, in which E is the solenoid, 
A the iron core which is pivoted at 0i and 
carries an iron frame H, to which the glass 
tube D is attached. As the tube is tilted by 
the action of the solenoid the balls run from 
the curved portion of the tube into the lower 
limb, and the number which have fallen over 
indicate the maximum intensity of the current. 

§ (35) Mbrz-Price Demand Indicator. — 
This type of indicator as used by several firms 
consists of an extra separate dial which is put 
into gear with the ordinary registering mechan- 
ism of a meter for a predetermined interval of 
time. The pointer, therefore, indicates the con- 
sumption for this period, usually 30 minutes, 
the accuracy of the indication being the same 
as that of the ordinary meter dials. At the 
end of the period a rocking device operated by 
a time switch comes into operation and dis- 
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engages the driving mechanism and allows it 
to come back to zero, the pointer, however, 
being left at the deflection to which it has 
attained. The operation of the time switch 
is practically instantaneous, the dial being 


mechanically in periods of 10 minutes of 
multiples of this. For motor meters, however, 
the operation of the gear is usually affected 
by means of a small electro -magnet energised 
at regular intervals through a time switch 





switched into gear again immediately. The 
driving mechanism, however, will not increase 
the reading of the pointer unless the energy 
consumed in the second or any further period 
is greater than that already indicated. A 
typical mechanism of this type is that made 



MG. 45. 


l)y the Aron Go., and is shown in Fig, 45, in 
whitvli a pin a is fixed in the arbor carrying 
tlie pointer; this pin is moved forward by 
moans of the arm b on the indicator wheel p, 
whitih latter is controlled by a hair-spring. 
At periodic intervals the wheel c lifts the 
double lever d and disengages the wheel 6, 
whidi is connected with the registering 
mechanism from the indicator wheel, which 
being left free is carried by the hair-spring 
back to its original position against the stop /. 

In the Aron meter the action is simplified, 
since the clockwork of the meter itself can be 
used to operate the maximum demand gear 


described later. In many cases the maximum 
demand dial is fixed above or below the 
normal reading dials, but in the Westinghouse 
dial, shown in Fig. 46, the large dial indicating 



the maximum demand is enlarged to enclose 
the reading dials. 

§ (36) Two-xiATE Systems.— Tn this system 
differentiation is ma<l(^ Ix^twcnni the energy 
used during the ])enod at which the maximum 
load occurs on the supply system and that when 
the load is much, lower, the objcict being to 
encourage the xise of electrical (uu>rgy during 
the periods of light load by means of a lower 
rate of charge. The <lifferentiation is produced 
by means of the use of a doubk^ set of register- 
ing mechanisms, one or the other set of dials 
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being brought into gear by means of an arm 
controlled by an electro-magnet oioerated by 
a time switch. The arrangement of dials is 
shown in Fig. 47, in which the upper set indicate 



the consumption during the high-rate period 
(normally from about 5 p.m. to 10 p.m.), and 
the lower set the low-rate period (usually 
about from 10 p.m. to 5 p.m.). 

§ (37) Time Switches. — The switches used 
for operating the electro -magnetic gear chang- 
ing devices for two -rate or maximum demand 
indicators are designed expressly for the 
purpose, and consist of an electrically or 
hand-wound clock which makes and breaks 
a contact at given intervals of time, which 
interval can be set at any period from 10 
minutes to 2 hours for a maximum demand 
indicator, and for periods of several hours 
for two-rate meters. 

§ (38) The Metering of Heavy Currents. 
— The measurement of large direct currents 
presents special difficulties which can generally 
be overcome by proper precaution either in the 
construction of the meter or the manner of 
erection and use. The term “ large currents ” 
is usually applied to values of several thousand 
amperes, but even with a meter of size 500 
amperes 500 volts, used on a traction or other 
large supply where the cost of the energy 
metered may amount to several thousand 
pounds per year, the conditions of use are 
frequently such that large errors may be intro- 
duced, and therefore what follows applies to 
sizes of meters from 500 amperes upwards. 

§ (39) Variable and Fluctuating Loads. 
— Several investigations have been made to 
determine the accuracy of direct current watt- 
hour meters on rapidly fluctuating loads, such 
as would obtain on a traction circuit. Oerlich 
and Schultze,^ in 1909, tested some small 
meters and also gave a theoretical proof of 
their experimental results, showing that such 
loads did not affect the accuracy of the meters. 

If K is the moment of inertia of the 
armature, A the damping couple for unit 

1 EUUrotechnik und Maschinenbau, xxvii, 801. 


angular velocity (w = 1), a the angle in circular 
measure which the armature turns through 
in t seconds, D the driving couple corre- 
sponding to any consumption Q, then the 
differential equation for the motion of the 
armature is 

• • • w 


(i.). — Consider first the integral of this eq[uation 
for two special cases : 

{a) The case when the maximum load comes on 
suddenly and then stops suddenly. 

(6) The case when the rise of current is gradual and 
the cut-off sudden. 

(a) At the time t—0 suppose the current to take 
up immediately the maximum value which the 
meter will register and then remain constant, so 
that I) is constant apd equal to the turning 
moment corresponding to the maximum load of 
the meter. The integral of (1) bearing in mind 
that for 

^ .X ■, da ^ 
a^O, and ---=0 

at 

D„.i D„K/ 4A 

Also since when there is no acceleration the driving 
couple must be equal to the brake moment, it follows, 
if (jjw. denote the angular velocity for maximum load, 
that 

Dni=!ActJ7n. 


If the armature had no inertia so that IC=0 the 
angle moved through would be 

.... ( 2 ) 

therefore 



is the amount by which in consequence of the inertia 
the record shown is too small. 

After a few seconds only, unless A/K is very small, 
the exponential function becomes vanishingly small, 
so that the amount of the error becomes 


tto— a = 


A2 ' 


. (3a) 


If the constant maximum load be now reduced to 
zero, the meter does not stop immediately hut while 
stopping turns on through the same angle (3a). This 
error and the error which arises in starting up thus 
cancel each other. 

(6) The question now arises whether the error due 
to the inertia of the armature when the current 
gradually rises from zero to its maximum value is 
also cancelled when the current is suddenly cut off. 
Suppose that the turning moment, which is propor- 
tional to the load, may be taken to rise from zero 
to its maximum value Dm according to the law 

... (4) 

If p is large the rise is rapid : if p is small it is slow. 
It is well known that a current increases according to 
this law if the circuit contains self-induction. 
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If 1) is given by equation (4), then the integral 
of the differential equation (1) is 

Dm Dn 


^ A ^ ~ 


■A)' 




~A^(K^ 




(for ^=*0, a=0, 6j=0). 

After a relatively short time the exponential 
functions become negligibly small, and we have 

^ ^Dm^ Dm 

A 7>(Kp-A) A^(k,jp-A)’ 

. . . m 

The angle Uq, which gives the motion if the armature 
has at every moment a speed proportional to the 
load, is obtained from equation (5) by jmtting K==0. 
Thus 

Dm. 1)^ 


hence the error 


nij 



A pA 
DmK 


(G) 


If this be compared witli (3a), it is seen that the error 
is of the same magnitude as when the load increases 
suddenly from zero to its ma?dmum value. Hence 
if the current increases according to the law of 
equation (4), is then kept constant for some time 
and finally suddenly cut off, the inertia of the arma- 
ture will not introduce any error. 

(ii.). — The law found in the special cases (a) and (&) 
holds generally for motor meters. In general the 
friction in the meter ought also to bo taken into 
account. According to an experimental investiga- 
tion of Hchmiedel,^ tiie friction consists of two parts — 
the constant part Rq and the part proportional to 
the velocity '^^{daldt). Suppose now that the load 
and the turning moment, proportional to it, take from 
time to time values D<, which may change in any 
manner. Suppose the load to be turned on at the 
time f—0, that is to say, at this instant a—O, ci;*®!), 
then the following equation holds : 


If the armature has no inertia the angle uq corre- 
sponding to this case satisfies the equation derived 
from this by putting K.»0, that is to say, 

{Af.Bi)'|2+R„.i),. ... (8) 


last equation shows that even under constant 
load and constant armature speed the meter will only 
givt^ rt^adings proportional to the load if the con- 
stant t('rm for the friction Rq is reduced to zero by 
appropriate means, such as <5ompensating coils. By 
subtraction we get from equations (7) and (8) 




or bearing in mind the initial conditions 

(A I B,)(a„ -a)-K'^, 

‘ Rri'ivw, London, l)e<;. 2‘i, Ixlx. 


Equation (9) gives at every instant the magnitude 
of the error due to the inertia of the armature. The 
error is at every instant proportional to the speed of 
the armature at that instant. Since, at a short time 
after the current is cut off, oJt Iiecomes equal to 0, it 
follows that the error due to the variation of the load 
from the instant when the circuit is made, up to a 
short time after the circuit is broken, is zero under all 
the circumstances in meters of motor type. This 
holds good in whatever manner the load may have 
varied and at whatever value the moment of inertia, 
the damping and the friction of the armature may be. 

(iii.). — In order to determine how pendulum meters 
behave under variable load, we have to remember 
that the xieriod of a single vibration of the pendulum 
depends only on the forces which are in action during 
the period considered.,, The forces acting in the 
preceding period liave no effect since the two periods 
are divided by intervals of time in which the velocity 
of the pendulum is zero. The duration of any 
particular vibration of a pendulum is thus determined 
by the moan value of the load within the period. 
Since, for example, in the short pendulum meters of 
Aron the period only amounts to a fraction of a 
second in the great majority of the periods, the 
limits within which the individual mean values can 
vary are extraordinarily small. It is only when for 
some considerable time the variations within each 
period- are very great that the mean value is not 
sufficiently reliable. That is a case which^ioes not 
arise in practice. We must, therefore, conclude that 
also for pendulum meters the inconstancy of the load 
will give rise to no errors. 

(iv.) Experimental Tests . — Robertson ^ also 
tested small meters and gave mathematical 
proof, and Laws and Ingalls, in 1912,® dealt 
with larger meters on similar loads. Melsom 
and Eastland * described experiments made 
with a number of 200 -ampere meters of 
various types, including Thomson type motor 
meters, Evershed Motionless meter, Chamber- 
lain and Hookham mercury meter, and Aron 
clock meter. The measurement of the current 
here was made with a largo copper voltameter, 
and the results confirmed the theory of 
Oerlich and Schultzo and of Robertson and 
their experiments with small meters, and 
thus all available evidence shows that for all 
practical purposes there is no appreciable 
difference between the behaviour of any of 
these types of meters with a steady or a 
rapidly varying load (current). 

§ (40) External MaG'NITio Fields. — 
Melsom and Eastland ^ made a number of 
tests with a field cupiivalcnt to that produced 
in a straiglit (^onduc.tor carrying 1000 amperes 
placed at a distancui of 2 fiict from a meter, 
and showed that with some of tlie motors 
the errors due to this fhfid were from 10 per 
cent at one-tenth load to 1 p('r (‘.ont at full 
load. Actually, however, it would appear 
that the stray ficficls mot with in j)ractico are 

^•Journ. T.ILK. xlix. 48<). 

Kimrkal WorUl, llx. 1309. 

^ Jouni. I.E.E. xllx. -105. 

^ Ihid. 
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very much, larger than this, particularly where 
the meter is erected on a switchboard home 
on steel supports, which are magnetised by 
the current in conductors in the immediate 
vicinity, or where large magnetically operated 
circuit breakers are erected near the meter. 
Ratcliffe and Moore ^ mention that “ one of 
the authors has seen a dynamometer watt- 
hour meter stop at about one-third full load, 
and actually reverse at one - quarter load, 
due to the effect of a stray field,” and many 
cases have been shown in which the effect of 
stray fields is very large. Generally, the 
mercury watt-hour meter when enclosed m a 
case of soft iron is comparatively unaffected, 
as are the Thomson meters of the astatic type 
and the Aron meter with its astatic pendulum.' 
The freedom, however, depends to a fair extent 
on the uniformity of the stray field. If it is 1 
such as to affect both armatures to the same 
extent the effect is fully compensated for, 
but this complete degree of uniformity cannot 
always be relied upon. Complete immunity 
can be obtained by removing the meter from 
the switchboard and erecting it in a position 
a few feet away, where the stray fields are 
not effective, running the leads, if the ‘meter 
coils carry the whole current, close to and 
touching each other. If the meter is of a 
shunted type the question of removal to a 
distance is even easier, since only the com- 
paratively small connecting leads are affected. 
It will be obvious that difficulties with stray 
fields are most frequently due to the lay-out 
of the switchboard where symmetry and 
arrangement may be considered before 
accuracy, rather than to inherent faults in 
the meter, but the importance of the matter 
is gradually being recognised, and the use of 
shunted meters operating at a distance from 
tlxe main current circuits is now more usual. 

A simple method which may be used to 
ensure that stray fields are not affecting a 
meter is to erect the instrument in its first 
position and to connect the pressure circuit 
only, leaving the main current connections 
disconnected from the meter and short- 
circuited on themselves. The effects of any 
stray field should then be shown by a move- 
ment of the meter dials. 

§ (41) Momentary Excessive Cubrents. — 
The effect of the momentary excessive currents 
which flow when, owing to a short circuit, a 
fuse or other circuit breaker operates may 
have a large and permanent effect on the 
accurac|^ of the meter. In such a meter as 
the Aron, having no permanent magnets for 
brake disc or any iron in the magnetic circuits, 
there is no appreciable effect, but in the motor 
meter the effect may be large. In a motor meter 
where the main current meter circuit, consisting 
of one or more turns, is in close proximity to 
» Journ. I.E.E, xlvii. 3. 


the magnets operating the brake disc, if an 
excessive current flows through the current 
circuit, the brake magnet may be demagnetised 
by an amount sufficient to affect the rate of 
the meter by as much as 5 per cent. This is 
usually met in practice by the use of a shield- 
ing box totally enclosing the brake magnets (a 
shield consisting of a flat sheet is usually 
insufficient for the purpose), and if the box 
be of good quality soft iron it affords complete 
protection. Cast-iron boxes, are, however, un- 
satisfactory, since as was shown by Melsom and 
Eastland,^ the effect of a short-circuit current 
equal to thirty times the normal full load of a 
meter was to magnetise the cast-iron box to 
an extent sufficient to affect the accuracy 
of the meter by 9 per cent at one-tenth load, 
and 2-5 per cent at full load, the additional 
field making the meter go faster. With a 
box made of Stalloy iron or of soft wrought 
iron the differences due to the momentary 
overloads were less than 1 per cent. 

The effects of short circuits are also im- 
portant on the small size American watt-hour 
meter, Fitch and Huber, ^ showing changes 
of from - 2-3 per cent to + 2-9 per cent in a 
number of 10-ampere meters when short- 
circuited with a fuse across 240 volts, the 
maximum peak value of the current being 
of the order of 600 amperes or only sixty 
times the normal maximum current of the 
meter. 

§ (42) Error of Level. — This affects the 
accuracy of motor meters slightly at light 
loads (the Aron meter is provided with a 
level whereby the meter may be set), and it is 
usual in erecting a meter to check the level 
by means of the well-known method of placing 
a coin or other small weight on the outer 
periphery of the brake disc and adjusting the 
level so that the weighted disc does not rotate 
when the meter is tapped. 

§ (43) Polarity. — It is essential that the 
polarity marked on the meter terminals should 
be observed, since the correct direction of 
rotation does not necessarily indicate that 
the polarity is correct. This is particularly 
essential in the case of the mercury meters 
where, owing to the use of iron in the pressure 
circuit, the rate of the meter may be 30 per 
cent in error if the connections are reversed. 

In shunted meters the main source of error 
in connection is due to loose or dirty connec- 
tions between the shunt and the meter ; in 
meters the coils of which carry the whole of 
the current the resistance of the main current 
connections should be reduced to a minimum 
in order to ensure that there is no appreciable 
heating which may be conducted into the 
meter itself. Further, large cables employed 
must be supported independently of the meter 

® Journ. I.E.E. xlix. 465. 

® Bull. Bureau of Standards, x. 161. 
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terminals so that there is no possibility of ' 
twist or strain on the meter parts. 

III. Testing of Meters 

§ (44) Meter Tests. — Excellent accounts 
of methods of testing meters, both watt-hour 
and ampere-hour, are given by SchmiedeU 
and Fitch and Huber, ^ these referring more 
particularly to examination of performance 
of types. Ratcliff,® Gerhardi,^ Solomons,® 
Electrical Meter man's Handbook,^ and Melsom 
and Eastland ^ furnish among them complete 
information as to the testing of meters on 
laboratory or works test-room scale. Other 
publications of international interest, giving 
information as to the types of meters in use 
in various countries and their characteristics, 
are those of Durand ® and Sharp.® 

§ 145) Apparatus, (i.) Measurement of 
Energy , — The instruments generally used are 
precision-type ammeters and voltmeters which 
are frequently compared with a potentio- 
meter set. If an ammeter is used for the 
measurement of current, it must be pro- 
vided with a number of shunts so that a 
fair reading on the scale, say not less than 
one-half of full scale, can be obtained for 
measurement of any current between one- 
tenth load and full load of the meter. In 
many cases a standardised meter is used. 
For electrolytic meters of small size a copper 
voltameter has been used with a fair degree 
of accuracy. For the commercial type meters, 
however, comparison with a carefully tested 
standard meter of the same type is probably 
the most satisfactory method, although the 
standards themselves *will have to be tested 
either against a voltameter or by means of a 
measured current maintained at a steady 
value for the long time required for the tests. 

(ii.) Measurement of Time , — For short time 
tests made by counting a given number of 
revolutions of the rotor, stop - watches or 
chronographs are generally used, although 
in some (uises the more accurate recording 
drum chronograph is availalile. The term stop- 
watch denotes a watch in which the whole 
movement is started and stopped by the 
raovemont of a lever, and chronograph that 
in which the movement is running continu- 
ously, the gear which operates the seconds 
and minute hands being put in and out of 
gear with the movement. The latter tyj)e 
is the most accurate and reliable, but even 

^ Verhindlmm des X^ereins zur Ikfdrderung des 
Gmerbflemes, Ixxxix. 571, and xc. 111. 

a Jiullctin Bureau of Standards, x. 161. 

3 Journ. J.E.B. xlvil. 3. 

* BlectridUi Meters, their Construction and Manage^ 
ment, 

B/eetrieitfi Meters. 

“ Bleetrieal Meternum's Handbook, National Electric 
Liwlit AHHOciation, New York. 

’ Jouru. I.E.B. xlix. 465. 

« Ttirin Kxlul)ltion, 1611, Tcma xvlli. 


this has to be exceedingly well constructed 
to give results consistent to ±0*2 per cent 
under the somewhat severe conditions of use 
involved in the testing of a large number of 
meters. 

§ (46) Methods of Test. (L) Motor Meters. 
— In the case of motor type watt-hour and 
ampere-hour meters, particularly of small 
size, satisfactory tests at various loads can 
be made by counting a number of revolutions 
of the rotor and timing by means of a chrono- 
graph, the loads at which tests are made 
being full load and |, J, J, iVbh and ^\th of 
full load. To determine the accuracy at the 
various loads use is made of a “ testing 
constant ” marked on the meter, which 
is based on the ratio of the gearing from 
the rotor spindle to the first unit dial 
on the registering mechanism. This con- 
stant is sometimes defined as the actual 
ratio of the gearing, but more generally as 
the ampere-seconds or watt-seconds for one 
revolution of the rotor. Confusion existed in 
older practice, and the specification of the 
British Engineering Standards Association, 
Cl. 31 (h)f requires that the marked constant 
shall indicate the number of revolutions of 
the totor corresponding to one kilowatt- 
hour. This is generally adopted, but some 
makers, e.g. Chamberlain and Hookham and 
Ferranti, still give in addition the constant of 
amperes x seconds/re volutions. Comparison of 
the actual rate of the meter as determined 
by the tests with that deduced from the con- 
stant gives the amount of error. In many 
cases the load is set at nearly the required 
value, but it is much more satisfactory both 
as regards accuracy and time to set the 
load at the actual value and to time a number 
of revolutions in proportion to the load. In 
addition to these shoit-time tests, however, 
it is essential that a long-time test shall be 
made in order to check the accuracy and 
operation of the gearing and also to determine 
the extent of any errors duo to self-heating 
or thermo E.M.F. Thus the ordinary series 
of tests made on a small size meter would be 
recorded somewhat as follows : 


For 4 IOO-Awperb 240-Voi.t Watt-houb Muter 
(Tim© deduced from meter constant *100 secs.) 


VllltH. 

AuiperoH. 

UOVB. 

Tinu'H. 

Brnu*. 

240 

5 

4 

KC'OH, 

103 

l»etr oent. 
-3 


K) 

8 

101*2 

- 1*2 


25 

20 

99*2 

+ 0-8 


50 

40 

99*8 

4 ' 0*2 


75 

60 

100*4 

.4 


100 

80 

100*8 

- 0-8 

After dial test 100 

80 

99*2 

4()-8 

Dial te8t“-'2 hours at full load 


+ 0*2 
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The light-load tests would be repeated after 
the dial test and, if the meter is fitted with a 
register of the counter type, would be made 
in both positions , of the weight or spring, 
operating the jump device. 

The short-run test, both before and after 
the dial test, shows the difference in rate due 
to self-heating, and comparison of the results 
of the dial test with a mean value of the two 
short-run tests shows at once any discrepancy 
in the counting train or intermediate gearing. 

For large current meters a much longer time 
may be required to obtain the effect of self- 
heating, and it is usual to extend this test 
until such time as the meter rate remains 
constant at full or any load which may be 
specified by the user. Also, it is usual to 
determine the pressure drop at the ends of 
the large shunts where these are used and to 
measure the amount of thermo E.M.F. pro- 
duced in the shunt. These measurements are 
usually made by means of a potentiometer, 
the pressure drop being measured under three 
conditions — (1) immediately after full -load 
current is applied (or at various loads), (2) after 
the load has been maintained until the shunt 
has attained to its maximum temperature, 
and (3) following (2), and immediately after 
the current has been switched off. 

Data of this kind provide the information 
necessary where meters and shunts may be 
calibrated or tested separately or be cali- 
brated to a standard pressure drop, and show 
the change in pressure drop due to heating 
or thermo E.M.F. in the shunt, with the conse- 
quent effect on the accuracy of the meter. 

§ (47) Minimum Running Current. — The 
B.E.S.A. specification requires that the rotor 
of a motor meter shall start and continue 
running steadily when a current of one- 
hundredth of the marked (full load) current 
of the meter traverses the main circuit, and 
that when a pressure of up to 10 per cent 
above the normal voltage is applied to the 
pressure circuit the rotor shall not rotate. 
Both of these conditions should be met when 
the meter is erected in a position free from 
vibration ; in testing for this requirement 
although much information can be gained from 
observations extending over a few minutes, 
it is much more satisfactory to make the test 
extend over several hours — preferably over- 
night. 

§ (48) Energisation of Pressure Circuit 
IN W ATT-i-iouR Meters, — In view of the fact 
that in some meters the pressure circuit coils 
are made of copper and will, therefore, take 
some time to arrive at their full temperatures 
and resistances, and also that in most other 
meters the energy dissipated in the pressure 
circuit heats up the other parts of the meter 
slightly it is necessary to apply the pressure 
for several hours before the tests are made. 


§ (49) Aron Clock Meters. — In the case 
of these meters a short-time test is impossible. 
The reversing period is nearly 10 minutes, 
and observation at full load for 20 minutes, 
that is two complete periods, is sometimes 
regarded as sufficient. To obtain really 
accurate results, however, the test at full 
load should be not less than one hour, with 
a proportionately longer test at the lighter 
loads. Since, however, the error curve of 
this meter should be a straight line it is not 
always necessary to make a greater number 
of tests than at, say, full load, J load and 
xVth load, with a test for no-load running 
extending over at least 24 hours ; this latter, 
by indicating a creep of the dials, will fre- 
quently explain the reason for a divergence 
from the line at light loads. 

§ (50) Electrolytic Meter. — These meters 
have to be tested over the whole scale at full 
load, taking a number of observations at 
different scale values with a check at a 
lighter, say, J load to ensure that self -heating 
is not affecting the meter. 

§ (51) Temperature. — The temperature 
must be noted and the observed values 
corrected to a standard value by means of 
the known temperature coefficient of the 
meter. Here, however, unless the test-room 
temperature has been fairly constant for some 
time before the tests are made it will not be 
I certain that the temperature of the interior 
working parts of the meter is the same as the 
outside air, and in such a case, or where the 
air temperature fluctuates considerably during 
the tests, it is essential that precautions should 
be taken to avoid the errors due to changes of 
temperature. Where a large number of small 
meters are being tested a thermometer placed 
inside a meter which is not connected in the 
circuit will give a fairly correct value for the 
other meters, but in the case of large meters 
it is more usual to enclose them in a lagged 
enclosure which is maintained at a constant 
temperature by external heating. This is 
convenient, since the temperature can be set 
to be nearly that of the position in which the 
meter is to be used, such as in a generating 
station where the normal tempei'ature may be 
of the order of from 20° to 25° C. 

§ (52) Specifications and Requirements 
FOR Approval of Meters.— The type of meter 
which may be used on a public electricity 
supply is to some extent governed by legal 
enactment. In Great Britain the Electric 
Lighting (Clauses) Act of 1899, Cl, 49, requires 
that “ unless otherwise agreed ” the supply 
shall be through an appropriate meter duly 
certified under the Provisions of the Special 
Order {i.e. the order granted to a Company 
or Corporation to undertake the supply of 
electricity), and Cl. 50 defines an appropriate 
meter as one of a pattern and construction 
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approved by the Board of Trade and which 
has been tested and certified to be correct 
by an electric inspector. Thus, the use of an 
approved type of meter is not compulsory, 
and in most cases the Supply Authorities 
enter into an agreement with the consumer 
as permitted by the Act. In general, how- 
ever, the majority of meter types used have 
been examined and approved, and frequently 
the Supply Authorities require evidence of 
such approval before purchasing meters. 

The actual examination of meter types is 
now carried out by the National Physical 
Laboratory on behalf of the Electricity 
Commissioners. 

In France, according to Decree of the 
Department of Public Works and Transport 
of January 1920, the use of an approved meter 
is compulsory for all public supply, while in 
America the requirements for meters are 
those issued in the “ Code for Electricity 
Meters ” passed by the Committees of The 
National Electric Light Association and The 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies. 

In all the countries the primary function 
of the inspection and approval of meters was 
supposed to be that of protecting the interests 
of the small consumer ; thus, the Board of 
Trade requirements for accuracy limit, in some 
oases, the amount by which a meter may 
register fast, but place no restriction on the 
error in the opposite sense. Actually, how- 
ever, in the examination of the various types 
the end in view has been to secure an instru- 
ment which can be relied upon to give a fair 
measure as between supply authority and 
consumer. 

A summary is given below of the require- 
ments of the various countries ; with this is 
given also the requirements of the B.E.S.A. 
(British Engineering Standards Association), 
according to the Specification No. 37, 1919. 

§ (53) TypES OP Meter permitted.— I n 
Britain, Franco and Germany the use of both 
ampere-hour meters and watt-hour meters is 
permitted, while in America watt-hour meters 
only may be used for public supply. 

§' (54) General Conditions for Approval. 
(i.) A Requirements for initial ac- 
tuiracy, etc., are laid down in each case, but 
the actual approval of a type, that is either 
the principle of operation or details of con- 
struction, is left to the judgment of the 
A{)pr()ving Authority. Thus, the Board of 
dorado regulations state — ■ 

A. The construction of the nu‘ter should bo 

mechanically suitable for the purpose^ and it 
should fullil the following conditions . . . 

and 

B, The arrangement of the meter (‘lectrically 

sliould 1)0 such as giv(‘8 a reasonable prob- 
ability of permanence, and should also fulfil 
the following conditions. . . . 


The French rules say — 

The approval is given if suitable according to the 
oi)inion of the Electricity Committee, 
and the German — 

A meter is approved when its system has been 
approved by the Reichsanstalt, 

and 

When it satisfies the following conditions. . . . 

The conditions applicable are then set out 
in full. 

(ii.) Duration of A})j)roval. — In most cases 
approval of a meter once given is permanent, 
but in the latest French regulations approval 
is valid for 10 years, at the end of which 
time it may be renewed on the demand of 
the manufacturer. 

(iii.) Particulars to be furnished by the 
Manufacturer. — In every case a manufacturer 
submitting a meter type for approval must 
submit a number of meters, generally three, but 
the latest British requirements call for five ; 
of these one is retained permanently, being 
sealed and kept for reference, and one other 
may be taken apart and the various com- 
ponents used for separate tests. 

Descriptive diagrams in. triplicate, illustrating the 
principle of the meter, together with a detailed plan 
and description of fundamental working parts, 
including details of windings, section of wire, etc., 
are required as is also information as to the torque at 
full load and the total friction, etc. 

Further, the French regulations call for (1) indica- 
tion of the manner in which the meter is protected 
from the different causes of error, and for instructions 
relating to the various regulating devices, and (2) 
a preliminary certificate from an approved Labora- 
tory, giving the results of tests made on a meter 
of the type. 

(iv.) Sealing of Case.' — It is required that 
the meter shall be provided with means for 
sealing the case so that access cannot bo ob- 
tained to the working parts without breaking 
the seals. Generally, in practice, two sets of 
seals are provided, one for the working parts 
and the other for the terminal compartment, 
(v.) Labels.-~-lii all cases it is required that 
a meter shall bear a label, generally of metal, 
with the following jiarticulars indelibly en- 
graved thereon : 

1. Name of manufacturer, 

(i.) British (Board of Trade).~---Name of manu- 
facturer or his agent, or the trade name 
under winch the meter is sold. 

(B.R.B.A.). — Country of origin. Name 
of marmfacturer. 

(ii.) Ffcwc/L—Name of manufacturer. 

(iii.) ('7cmrt?i.-“Nanio or trade mark of manu- 
faetun'r, 

2. Serial number of the metcT. 

3. Type of meter wht*th('r for continuous or alternat- 

ing current, and if the latU^r, the frequency for 
which it is suilabh', 

4. Maximum current for which the meter is intended. 

5. Pressure of the circuit for which the meter is 


voi.. II 
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6. Testing constant. 

(i.) B.SJ.S.A . — The revolutions of the rotor 
(if any) corresponding to one kilowatt 
hour expressed as “ Revs, per k.w.h.” 

(ii.) French . — The time for one revolution of 
the most rapidly moving part or the 
energy necessary for one revolution. 

(iii.) German. — Usually stated as r.p.m. of the 
rotor. 

§ (55) CERTiriCATE OE APPROVAL. (i.) 
British (Board of Trade). — The meter must 
not bear a statement with the words “ approved 
by the Board of Trade, ”and in marking the dial 
plate the words “ Board of Trade” or “B.o.T.” 
must not be used in conjunction 
with the word ‘ ‘ Units. ” “ Units ” 
alone is sufficient. 

The reason for this apparently 
is that the use of the words “ Board 
of Trade ” on every meter was 
held to imply that every individual 
meter issued with the label had been 
tested and certified by the Board of 
Trade. 

(ii.) French. — Every meter 
used must bear a statement giving the date of 
the certificate of approval of the type. 

§ (56) Limits of Error permitted. 

(i.) British (Board of Trade), 

Size up to 3 amperes, from 

T^Tjth to full load . . it 3 per cent 

Exceeds 3 amperes but not 

exceeding 50 amps, from 
Y^th to full load . . ± 2 „ 

Exceeds 50 amperes from 

t\th to full load . , ± 2 „ 

From xV'th load to load +2 „ 

The rate shall not be appreciably affected 
by— 

(а) Variations from the normal • pressure of 

± 10 per cent. 

(б) For alternating current, by variations 

from the normal freq[uency of ± 6 per 
cent. 

(c) For inductive loads, by variations in the 
power factor between 0*5 and 1. 

In any case given above the term meter 
includes all or any accessory apparatus, such 
as separate shunts or transformers. 

(ii.) B.E.S.A, {a) Permissible limits of error 
at the standard or marked temperature, 
pressure, frequency and at unity power factor. 



Meters with- 
out External 
Shunts or 
Transformers 
-h or — . 

Meters with 
External 
Shunts or 
Transformers 
4- or — . 

From full load to -|- 



load inclusive. 

2 per cent 

2-5 per cent 

Prom 1 load to yV 



load 

2-5 

2-5 

At -jV full load . 

4*5 

5 


(6) Effect of Variation of Pressure. — A varia- 
tion of ±5 per cent in the marked pressure 
at any load from full to ^^yth shall not cause 
a change in the error of more than one per 
cent. (This is in addition to the error at 
standard pressure.) 

(c) Effect of Heating by Main Gurrent. — The 
change in rate due to self -heating by the 
main current circuit shall not exceed ±2 per 
cent and the total error shall not exceed the 
values given above. 

(iii.) French. — For continuous current meters 
tested under the following conditions : 


The limits of error expressed as the space 
between two parallel lines drawn one above 
and one below the no error line shall not 
exceed ±3 per cent for all loads from iV 
to full load, for lighter loads between the iV 
and the ^ the space between two inclined 
straight lines allows of an error of ± 5 per cent 
at load and ± 10 per cent at load. For 
loads from full to 1-2 times (20 per cent over- 
load) the lines again are inclined allowing a 
maximum error of ± 4 per cent at 20 per cent 
overload. 

(iv.) German. — ^At a room temperature of 
from 15® 0. to 20° C. the deviation of the 
reading of a meter from the true reading for 
loads exceeding 15 watts between marked 
(full) load and load must not exceed 

+ 1^3 + ^0*3 j- per cent 

of the actual true reading, where P„ is the 
marked (full) load of the meter and P the 
actual load. 

When the marked current is exceeded by x 
per cent the increase in the error shall not 
exceed a;/10 per cent of the error permissible 
at that load P, which is obtained by replacing 
the actual current by the marked current, all 
other conditions remaining unaltered. 

This is equivalent to errors as follows ; 

Current Load. Error per cent. 

Pull ±3-3 

±3-6 

I +4-2 

tV 4= 6 

± 9 

These limits are much wider than those 
allowed by other countries. 



Voltage. 
(Nominal =1.) 

Current. 
(Nominal Full 
Load“l.) 

Temperature. 

(1) 

1 

0-02 to 1-2 

Arbitrary between 

(2) 

11 

0-1 to 1 

10° C. and 30° 0. 

(3) 

0-9 

0-1 to 1 


.(4) 

1 

0-5 

(9 0° 

(5) 

1 

0-5 

^20° 


e O'’ and B 20® are arbitrary temperatures between 0® 0. and 40° C. 
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(v.) American. — (Code for Electricity Meters). 
{a) At normal voltage : 

Permissible Error. 

+ 2 per cent 
+ 3 per cent 
+ 7’5 per cent 

(6) Effect of Variation of Voltage. — A change 
of ± 10 per cent in the pressure shall not 
cause an error of more than ±3 per cent at 
full load, or 5 per cent at light loads. 

§ (57) Thebe -WIRE Meters, (i.) British 
(B.E.S.A.). — When the marked cui'rent is 
flowing in one of the two current circuits of a 
three- wire meter and half the marked current 
in the other circuit at the marked pressure, the 
rate of registration of a meter which purports 
to be a three-wire meter shall not vary by more 
than 1 per cent from the reading given by an 
equivalent balanced load. 

(ii.) French. — Tests are prescribed having 
one element only energised, but there is no 
statement as to an additional margin of error. 

(hi.) American. — The elements may not differ 
by more than ± 2 per cent. 

§ (58) Temperature Cobppioibnt. (i.) 
British (Board of Trade). — A statement that 
the record shall not be affected within practical 
limits by variations of air temperature. 

(ii.) British (B.E.S.A.). — No limits, but 
where the temperature coefficient exceeds 
OT per cent for 1° C. information as to 
temperature coefficient shall bo stated on 
the label. 

(iii.) French. — Meters have to bo within 
the standard limits of error over a wide range 
of temperature, but no separate value is given 
for this factor alone. 

(iv.) German. — No limits. 

(v.) American. — 'The temperature coefficient 
shall not exceed 0-2 per cent for 0. 

§ (59) Effeot of Excess Current, (i.) 
British (B.E.S.A.). — The accuracy shall not 
be permanently impaired by a current of 
25 per cent in excess of the marked value 
maintained for one hour, or by a current of 
thirty times the marked current maintained 
for one half second. 

(ii.) French. — The application of a current 
of ten times the normal, the time being limited 
by a fuse rated for a current doulde that of the 
normal. This operation is repeated five times 
and the meter error must not exceed the 
specified limit. 

(iii.) American. — For meters less than 000 
amperes, 400 per cent overload applied thro© 
times in periods of two seconds each shall not 
change the rate of registration by more than 
± 5 per cent at light loads and ± 3 per cent at 
full load. 

§ (60) EFiascT OF External Fields, (i.) 
British (B.E.S.A.). — A warning that the 
accui'acy may bo seriously affected, and an 


appendix stating precaulioim ruHicHsaiy in 
the erection of a niet(‘r to (‘astute that stray 
fields do not affect tlui acuiurjicy. 

(ii.) -SpecifieH t-estH to b<‘ made at 

different positions in the eiirth’s li(4<l. 

(iii.) Americ(m.-—A uniform liehl (»f 0-1 
(e.g.s.) line per square cenfinudrt^ applaud in 
the direction to have the maximum 
shall not change the rate l)y more, than 2-5 
per cent. 

§ (01) Minimum Kunnino Current. > In 
all cases this is speculied as I per (hriIi of 
full load current, with the furtlKU* provisioim 
in the B.E.S.A. Specification that wfuRi iliiH 
current is loss than one - iwtmticdh of an 
ampere then ono-twcntietii of an amjxu'iu 

§(02) Eneruy Lo.sheh. (i.) BriiiMli (Board 
of Trade). — -No stated limits. 

(ii.) British (B.E.S.A. ).- («) Pressure (Urcuit : 
For circuits up to 250 vt)lts 5 watts, for 
pressures above this 2 watts per 100 volts. 

(6) Current Circuit: 10 watts for rnetewH 
up to 50 amperes, with the fiudher restriedion 
that the pressure drop at full load shall not 
exceed two volts. For large nuders with 
external shunts the pn'ssuro drop over the 
shunt shall not exccecl 0-25 volt at maximum 
current. 

(iii.) French.'— Pressure (HreuU : 4 watts 

per 100 volts. 

Current Circuit : From 5 watts to 50 W’atts, 
with a range of sizes of meters from 5 ampiwas 
to 100 amperes, 

(iv.) Anierican.-— Current (HrcuU : PrtmHurc 
drop of 1*5 per cent of the? circuit voltage for 
meters up to 10 amperes and 0-75 jxw cent for 
larger meters. 

§ (03) iNBULmoN. (i.) British (Board of 
Trade).— Insulation shall be mawmaOIy good, 

(ii.) British (B.E.S.A.). -The imdcr shall 
comply with the following riH|nircmcnlH as 
regards insulation : 

{a) The inHulaiion r<*MiHitiTU'c between nil the clro 
trio drouitiH of the under ifoupled tt»g*'th<T, ami the 
containing <'aH<% or otin‘r metal tiol to lie 

insulated wln'u tin* nndc'r in in use, mIhiII he not haa 
than 5 megohms. 

(/)) The instilnUon rt*HiMlitne<* hefai^en the main 
circuit and thti pnmun* circuit, if sdiull la* m»t 
less than 2 ntc*gohmH. 

(c) The insulating material hetween all the I'leetrie 
oircuito and the containing <*aMe. or other metul »mt 
inttnuled to hi' insulated when the tnefer iu in ttue. 
shall withstand, for<aiit* an nlteruatiug preua 

equal to twin* the prenmm* ut tlm cireuit for 
which the meter is intendt*d, with a nnuintum of ItMMt 
volts. All the electric eireuita aliall he coupled 
together befon* aiqdying the liigh preautue. 

The instilation re^Hintanei^ shall la^ mt^asured 
with a pressure of not less thiui: 2tMl volts ittjr 
more than 500 volts (direct ). nppiital for a 
sufficient lime for the reading of tlte immlatinn 
indicator to beeomf^ praetit‘ally steady. 

The requiremeutH of (n) autl (r) shall apply 


Load. 

Full 

1 
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to all auxiliary apparatus, other than pressure 
and current transformers, used with the meter, 

(iii.) French . — Values are not specified, but 
the insulation is one of the factors considered 
by the Approving Committee. 

§ (64) Effect of Inaocitracy of Level. — 
The B.E.S.A. Specification requires that all 
meters the accuracy of which is affected by 
small changes in level shall be provided with 
means of ascertaining without breaking the 
seals that it is correctly levelled, and the 
French requirements state that all meters 
not provided with a plumb line will be tested 
both when level and in a position 5° from 
vertical. 

§ (65) Torque. — Both French and American 
requirements call for a high ratio of torque to 
weight, but do not give definite values. The 
French regulations state that the torque will 
be measured and express the unit as cm.- 
grammes at full load. 

§ (66) General. — In addition to the in- 
formation quoted here, the B.E.S.A. Specifica- 
tion deals with a number of constructional 
points and also specifies standard sizes of 
meters for currents from 2-5 amperes to 5000 
amperes. s. w. M. 


Watt-hour Meters : instruments ‘ which 
integrate the electrical power supplied to a 
circuit. See “ Switchgear,” § (28) ; Watt- 
hour and other Meters.” 

Wattmeter Method, for the measurement 
of power losses in iron. See “ Magnetic 
Measurements and Properties of Mate- 
rials,” § (56). 

Use of, for measuring power losses in con- 
densers. See “ Capacity and its Measure- 
ment,” § (66). 

Wattmeters, Dynamometer, Indicating. 
See “ Alternating Current Instruments,” 

§( 9 ). 

Wave-form Measurements, deduction of 
power factor of condensers from. See 
“ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (65). 

Wave-form Sifters : devices for eliminating 
harmonics of any given frequency from an 
alternating current in a particular circuit. 
See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” § (58). 

Wave-length : the distance traversed by a 
wave front in one complete period of 
oscillation ; it is equal to the product of 
the velocity and the period of a complete 
oscillation. 

Measurement of, in radio -telegraphy, etc. 
See “ Radio-frequency Measurements,” 
§( 1 ). 

Wave-length and Frequency, references 
to the more important original papers on. 
See “ Radio -frequency Measurements,” end 
of Section II. 


Wavemeters, direct reading. See “ Radio- 
frequency Measurements,” § (14). 
Instruments for measuring wave-length in 
radio -telegraphic work. See ibid. § (7). 
Method of making observations with. See 
ibid. § (8). 

Waves, Electromagnetic : Effect of the 
atmosphere and of daylight on propaga- 
tion, in wireless telegraphy. See “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy,” § (27). 

Effect of land on telegraphic waves. See 
ibid. § (26). 

Propagation of, in wireless telegraphy : 

decay with distance. See ibid. § (26). 
Rotation of plane of polarisation and 
apparent direction. See ibid. § (28). 
Theory of propagation over the globe. See 
ibid. § (27). 

Weiss Method, for magnetic measurements 
in intense fields. See “ Magnetic Measure- 
ments and Properties of Materials,” § (46). 

Western Electric System. A system of 
telegraphy employing the “ 5-imit code,” 
in which the receiving instrument prints 
the message in roman type. High speed 
is obtained by “ multiplex ” working. See 
“ Telegraphs, Type Printing,” § (5) (ii.). 

Westinghouse (British) Meters, for 
measurement of electrical energy. See 
“ Watt-hour and other Meters for Direct 
Current. II, Watt-hour Meters,” § (9). 

Weston Standard Cell ; a primary cell 
accurately reproducible, used as an inter- 
national standard of electromotive force. 
Absolute determination of E.M.F. of. See 
“ Electrical Measurements, Systems of,” 
§ (37). 

Change of electromotive force with tempera- 
ture. See ibid. § (45) (xvii.). 

Change of E.M.F. with time. See ibid. § (47). 
Effect of acid on the electromotive force of. 

See ibid. § (45) (xiv.). 

Electrolyte of. See ibid. § (45) (vi.). 

History of. See ibid. § (45) (i.). 

Most recent value for E.M.F. of (1-0183 Inter- 
national volts at 20° C., or 1*0188 volts 
at 20° C.). See ibid. §§ (37), (50). 
Negative element of (cadmium amalgam). 
See ibid. § (45) (iv.). 

Positive element of (mercury). See ibid. 
§ (45) (ii.). 

Recommendation of Lord Rayleigh’s Com- 
mittee (1910) as to a value of tlie 
E.M.F. for universal adoption. See ibid. 
§ (50). 

Results obtained by the International 
Technical Committee (1910). See ibid. 
§ (40). 

Specification for. See ibid. §§ (48), (50). 
Summary of results, 1908-1918. See ibid. 
§ (41). 
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Tabulated values of E.M.E. of, at tempera- 
tures from 0° C. to 40° C. See ibid, § (45) 
(xvii.). 

Temperature coefficient of each limb. See 
ibid. § (45) (xviii.). 

Wheatstone Atttomatio System : a high- 
speed mechanical method of telegraphic 
transmission. See “ Telegraph, The Elec- 
tric,” § (9). 

Wheatstone Bridge : an arrangement of 
conductors used for resistance measure- 
ment. See “ Electrical Resistance, Stand- 
ards and Measurement of,” § (6). 

Bial pattern with brush contacts. See 
“ Practical Measurement of Electrical 
Resistance,” § (2). 

Phig pattern form, general design of. See 
ibid. § (1). 

Reich sanstalt form for comparing standards 
of electrical resistance. See “ Electrical 
Resistance, Standards and Measurement 
„ § (7) (V.). 

►Sensitiveness of, as a method of resistance 
measurement. See ibid. § (6). 
Wheatstone Perforator : an instrument 
employed in the Wheatstone Automatic 
System of telegraphy. See “ Telegraph, 
The Electric,” § (9). 

Wheatstone Shunt Bridge : a bridge of 
very high precision for comparing standards 
of electrical resistance. See Electrical 
Resistance, Standards and Measurement of,” 
§ (7) (Vi). 

WnitiATSTONE Transmitter : the mechanical 
transmitting device employed in the Wheat- 
stone Automatic System of telegraphy. See 
“ Telegraph, The Electric,” § (9). 

Wien Bridge, for the measurement of the 
capacity and power factor of a condenser. 
See “ Capacity and its Measurement,” 

§ m. 

Wien’s Optical Telephone. See “ Vibra- 
tion Galvanometers,” § (11). 

Vibration Galvanometer. See ibid. § (15). 
Wire Interrupter: an adaptation of the 
monochord used as a source of interrupted 
current for inductance and capacity measure- 
ments. See “ Inductance, The Measure- 
ment of,” § (11). 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

§ (1) Electric Waves. —It follows from 
Maxwell’s theory, as develojjod in hia })a}>cr on 
The Electromagnetic Field ” and in hia treatiaci 
on Wkctricity and Magnetism published in 187:1, 
that the effect of any change in an (deetro- 
magnetic field is propagated through apache 
with the velocity of light. Hertz’s experi- 
mental investigation upon very rajiid electrical 
oscillations was published in Wiedemann’s 


Annalen for the year 1887. This was supple- 
mented in the year 1889 by his matliematieal 
discussion of the electri(i and magnetic fields 
produced in free space by such an oscillation. 
This discussion, which was based upon Max- 
well’s Electromagnetic Theory, will be found 
ill chapter ix. of the English translation of 
Hertz’s papers, entitled “ Electric Waves.” A 
treatment which involves less inathernatics 
will be found in J. J. Thomson’s (Uinduction 
of Mectriclty through Gases, at ]). (557 of the 
2nd edition. Here it is shown ^ that, wluni a 
concentrated charge of electricity of magnitude 
Q, moving with velocity dxldl, mtuih less than 
that of free electric waves, is undergoing 
acceleration, it produces electric waves in the 
surrounding space. Let r be tins distatua'i 
from the charge to any point in the licld of 
the waves, 0 the angle between Hie radius 
vector and the axis of x , V the velocity of the 
waves, and k the specific induotiv© capacity 
of the medium ; then the component elecstrio 
field perpendicailar to the radius vector and 
due to the acceleration of the charge is given 
by the expression 

Q sin 0 d'^x 
r dt'^' 

The simultaneous comiionent of magnetic 
force perpendicular to the radius vector is 
given by 

Q, sin 0 fPx 

V r dP ‘ 

These fields exist at the point r, 0 at a 
time r/V later than the instant of the accelera- 
tion. 

§ (2) Energy of tub Waves. — In the 
afiplication of these rosults to winiess t(4(^- 
graphy, we regard the oHcillatoiy current in a 
simple form of antenna as a lo-ancbfro motion, 
of a quantity Q of electricity in a verth^al line 
which we take as th(% axis of x. Evidently 
the fields are symmcfi.rit'ally distrilmted round 
the axis. In hu(4i a ease as t.his, Poynting’s 
theorem of the propagation of energy in the 
electromagnetic field leads, very simply, to an 
expression for iiic! rate at. wldi-li the wavt^s 
convey energy away from iht^ moving ('harg(‘. 
It is shown, by i\w authors eitvd, that this 
rate of radiation of em^rgy may written “ 

2 mQ®* / d '’^ x \ ® 

3 V \dp) * 

'^riuB energy [lassi’s into free' Mpacis doi's not 
return, and is the im^amire of th(‘ radial i«m 
emitted by the charge ; it pasHi's through the 
sphere of radius r at a time rjV latiw than tlu^ 
instant of the acceleration. 

§(:i) Continuous Waves. Tlu^ general 
suits now reached (nm he (‘xtinnled to t ln^ eaw^ 

^ St'(‘ alHo “ X-ravs,” (2), 

Sa(;“ PdyutinK's'TIu'tjrcm;* 
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of continuous acceleration occurring according 
to a given mathematical law. An important 
case is that of harmonic variation of the 
acceleration, velocity, and linear displacement 
of the charge. Let a be the amplitude, w the 
pulsabance of the vibration, and x the dis- 
placement of the charge from the origin at 
any time t. Then 

x~a cos 

sin (at. 


Therefore the mathematical expressions de- 
veloped above may be converted to Hertz’s 
form by writing Z for a. 

In the doublet the variation of the charges 
may be supposed to take place by the flow 
of electricity from one to the other. In this 
case the current along the connecting wire is 



= - Qw sin (at. 


x"~a(a'^ cos (at. 


where x' and x" are written for the differential 
coefficients of x v/ith respect to t. 

The radiation fields, electric and magnetic, 
at distance r are also harmonic but delayed by 
the time r /V, the tangential electric field being 
given by 


Qaa>^ sin 6 

7^ "7" 


cos (a 



The formula already obtained for the total 
rate of spherical radiation contains the accel- 
eration squared, and since the time average of 
the squared values of a simple sine function 
of the time is we have for the mean power 
radiated 

3/cV» ’ 


Since 


ca~2Trf~ 


2irV 


an equivalent expression is 

167rWQ%2 

3/cX^ ’ 

where / is the frequency and X the wave- 
length. These equations are true for all con- 
sistent systems of units. 

§ (4) The. Doublet.— Prom these results for 
a moving charge we may pass to the ideal 
harmonic doublet of Hertz, which consists of 
two equal stationary charges of opposite sign 
varjring in magnitude harmonicaliy with the 
time. The moment of the doublet at the 
instant when each charge is of value q is 
defined by ql, where I is the distance between 
the two stationary charges. Let 

^ = Q cos cat. 

Then the moment at any time t is 
QZ cos (at, 

which indicates that the doublet can be re- 
placed by two equal and opposite constant 
charges Q separated by a distance which 
varies harmonically so that they move in 
opposite directions along the same line accord- 
ing to the law 

X = iZ cos (at. 

So far as radiation is concerned this is 
equivalent to a single constant charge Q 
moving according to the law 

x~l 003 cat. 


Hence the amplitude of the current is I = Qw 
and the rate of radiation is 

(IZw)2 

3/cV» 

4 ttS /|I\ 2 

3 /cV Vx) ' 

These are forms of Hertz’s result. 

§ (5) PiELD OF AH Oscillator. — A detailed 
calculation of the field round a simplified 
Hertz oscillator was given by Hertz, and 
solutions appropriate to special forms have 
been made by many others, as, for example. 
Love. But the physical essence of the process 
occurring in all cases is most simply seen by 
aid of Heaviside’s graphical treatment of a 
linear oscillator. In JFig. 1 AA indicates an 



insulated wire along which concentrated equal 
positive and negative charges are moving 
symmetrically. The Paraday lines joining the 
charges are lines of longitude on a sphere, but 
only one of these is shown. Since every 
element of a Paraday line travels with tlie 
velocity of light perpendicular to its length 
the lines expand circularly until the charges 
reach the end of the wire. Here the charges 
are immediately and simultaneously reflected 
just as is a pulse of rarefaction or condensation 
at the ends of the air column of an organ pipe, 
and without loss of time they start again 
towards the centre. But each original Para- 
day line, in virtue of its inertia, continues to 
move outwards and remains a semicircle. A 
little later, as the third diagram shows, new 
semicircles are formed within the original one, 
and when the charges have returned to the 
centre of the wire a closed loop of electric force 
is just completed. Purther history of this loop 
is continued in the two succeeding diagrams. 
The diagrams are drawn at time intervals of 
Jth of a period. 
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§ (6) Time Period and Damping of Radi- 
ator. — The radiator used by Hertz in his 
best-known experiments consisted of two metal 
surfaces joined by a straight rod interrupted 
centrally by a spark gap, as shown in Fig, 2. 

When in use each side was joined to 
^ a terminal of an inductorium, and 
on starting this each area became 
charged until the potential differ- 
ence broke down the air-gap and 
filled it with heated ionised air and 
metal vapour ; so long as the gap 
Fig. 2. ionised the whole apparatus con- 
stitutes a single conductor along 
which the plus and minus charges, to use the 
language of the two-fluid theory, can rush to 
and fro symmetrically in opposite directions. 
The motion of the charges is analogous to 
the motion of a pendulum ; it is periodic, 
and the energy is alternately all electrokinetic 
and all electrostatic, and is all ultimately dis- 
sipated in radiation and in Joulean losses. 

Hertz computed the time period of his 
radiator by calculating the capacity 0 of his 
two end conductors regarded as forming a 
condenser, the inductance L of the straight 
rod joining them, and applying Kelvin’s 
fonnula for the discharge of a Leyden jar 
through a coil. For approximate purposes 
this formula is 

w = (LC)-i, 

which leads to 


T=/-i=27r.,/(LC). 

Kelvin’s analysis gave also an expression 
for the decay coefficient h of the oscillations 
so far as Joulean losses were concerned. This 
may be written 


b 


_ R 
“ 21 * 


The damped oscillation obeys with sufficient 
accuracy for our purpose the equation 

cos oit 

Evidently the values of q at two instants 
separated in time by a comjilete period bear 
the ratio The natural logarithm of this 
ratio, which is called the logaiithmio decrement, 
is 6T, or 

The decrement, when dissipation is due to 
resistance, is thus seen to be larger the greater 
the capacity and the smaller the inductance. 

§ (7) Damping of the Oscillations. — 
Turning now to the consideration of the 
damping caused by radiation, let us suppose 
that at any one of the instants of zero current 
the charge is Q, then since the energy radiated 
per second is, as shown in § (3), proportional 
to the energy carried away by the next 

wave emitted is proportional to But 

the energy possessed by the radiator at the 


beginning of this wave is JQ^/C ; therefore the 
percentage loss due to radiation is propor- 
tional to CZ^/X®. This can be written in the 
equivalent forms Z^/XL and Z^/LtC^, neglecting 
constant multipliers. The quantity Q has 
disappeared during division, indicating that the 
percentage loss, which is proportional to the 
logarithmic decrement under the assumptions 
made, is the same in each oscillation. From 
this result we see that the decrement due to 
radiation is greater the smaller the capacity 
and the smaller the inductance. Thus increase 
of electric capacity acts in opposite ways while 
increase of inductance acts in the same way 
when we compare resistance decrement with 
radiation decrement. 

In a train of oscillations or waves diminishing 
in amplitude by a given equal percentage at 
each alternation the number of alternations in 
the train is easily seen (by summing a geomet- 
rical progression) to be inversely proportional 
to the given percentage; in other words, the 
“ length of a train ” is inversely proportional 
to the logarithmic decrement. For purposes 
of greater precision than is needed here the 
length of a train might be defined as the 
number of waves or oscillations of which the 
amplitude is greater than, say, 0-2 of the maxi- 
mum amplitude ; which implies that those 
waves or oscillations whose energy content is 
less than 4 per cent of the energy content of 
the greatest do not count. 

§ (8) Effect of Inductance. — Let us con- 
sider, for simplicity, a Hertzian radiator of 
very low internal resistance — one in which the 
damping is due to radiation. We see from 
§ (7) that the number of waves emitted from 
the radiator in any given discharge is pro- 
portional to the product of the inductance 
and the wave-length, and again, that it is 
proportional to the square root of the product 
of the capacity and the cube of the inductance ; 
this is true whatever the voltage to which it 
is initially charged. An important result here 
comes to light. Suppose a radiator to consist 
of two parallel metal plates of variable but 
always equal area separated by the constant 
distance Z and joined eleotrioally by a wire 
(and spark) into which inductance coils can 
be coimectf^d. The wave-length is always 
proportional to the scpiare root of tbe j)roduot 
of the inductance of the coil and the eloctritial 
capacity between the plates. Starting from 
any medium values, suppose', the metal areas 
each increased fourfohl, nothing else being 
altered ; then the wave-length would be 
doubled and the number of waves emitted (in 
the sense of § (7)) also doubled. Now suppose 
the self-induc^tance of the <!oil to be increased 
fourfold instead of the capacity ; the wave- 
length is douhlcul as Ix^fore but the number of 
waves is increased t'.ightfold. f’huH the aug- 
mentation of the inductance is in this case 
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four times as eifective in prolonging the train 
of waves as a corresponding augmentation of 
the capacity. The insertion of an inductance 
coil into a radiator for the purpose of pro- 
longing the train was first done by Lodge, and 
this is the fundamental principle of Lodge’s 
important patent No. 11575 of 1897. 

§ (9) Resonance. — The principle of re- 
sonance is much used in wireless telegraphy. 
In all applications there is close analogy with 
resonance in acoustics and the mathematical 
side is fully discussed in, for instance,^ Ray- 
leigh’s Theory of Sound. Without going 
into the mathematical treatment we may 
obtain a grasp of the two distinct aspects of 
the utilisation of resonance in wireless tele- 
graphy : resonance is employed, firstly, for 
enabling pairs of stations to communicate 
without disturbing others ; and, secondly, for 
enhancing the accumulation of energy by the 
receiving antenna and apparatus. 

A receiver that possesses a distinct natural 
period of its own responds most vigorously to 
forces of that period. The faster the falling 
off of the response of a receiver to a transmitter 
as the period of either is altered the greater 
is said to be the “ sharpness of tuning ” or 
the “ selectiveness.” The word “ selective- 
ness ” comes from the idea of being able to 
select a particular station by tuning to its 
frequency ; and wireless telegraphy carried 
on with a useful degree of selectiveness has 
been called syntonic.” Mutual disturbance 
is less for assigned differences of wave-length 
the greater the selectiveness or sharpness of 
tuning. A famous mathematical investigation 
by 0. Bjerknes shows that for a Hertz radiator 
or resonator the rate of falling away of re- 
sponse as the difference of wave-length in- 
creases is greater the smaller the decrements 
of both radiator and resonator. But it is 
evident without calculation that if a small 
departure from the in-tune adjustment is 
made, the difference of frequency is most 
easily perceived when both radiator and re- 
sonator are capable of prolonged oscillations. 
This is merely because when there are many 
oscillations the falling out of step becomes 
very marked towards the end of the train 
emitted ; and it is no use sending a long train 
to a receiver unless this can act cumulatively, 
that is, unless its own energy consumption (or 
damping) is small. 

§ (10) Resonance and Energy. — The 
energy aspect of resonance takes note of the 
fact that the electrical work done on a re- 
sonator by the electric force in each wave 
reaching it is calculated by multiplying the 
electric force by the in-phase current running 
at the instant in the resonator. To see the 
consequence of this in a very simple way let 
us examine the building up of an oscillation 
1 See also ‘SSouncl/’ Vol. IV. 


in a non-dissipative resonator by means of a 
train of waves, the receiver and the radiator 
being of exactly the same frequency. Let i 
be the maximum value of the current in any 
alternation, i' in the next one, e the electro- 
motive force induced by the incident waves, 
T the period, and L the inductance of the 
resonator. The work done is equivalent to 
the gain in the eleotrokinetic energy of the 
circuit, that is, 

-|(i4-^>T=:iLi'2- JL^^ 



That is to say, the increase of current per 
oscillation is proportional to the electric force 
in each wave. Noticing that the electric force 
in a wave is proportional to the square root 
of the energy content of the wave we can now 
answer the question : Having given a certain 
stock of energy to a radiator (that supplied 
just before the spark), is it better to send it 
to the receiver in two or three big waves or 
in a long train of small waves ? To avoid 
elaboration, let us assume the respective trains 
to be uniform, not damped. Suppose that 
the initial energy of the radiator is 1600 units, 
and that on one occasion we divide it into 
four equal waves ; each will contain 400 units 
of the energy and the electric field in each will 
be 20 units. Let each of these increase the 
current in the receiver by 2 units, then the 
four waves give altogether an accumulated 
current of 8 units, which corresponds to a 
quantity of energy we may indicate by the 
number 64. Now, in contrast, divide the 
initial energy among 16 waves each containing 
100 units of energy and having an electric 
field of 10 units. Each wave will now add 
1 unit of current to the receiver, and the 
16 waves will constitute a total of 16 
units, or an accumulation of energy measured 
by the square of this, namely, 256. It is 
therefore profitable merely from the energy 
point of view to divide a given initial stock 
of energy among a long train of waves. 

The conclusion just reached has to be modi- 
fied in detail for the practical case in which a 
damped train of waves excites a dam})ed 
receiver ; but the reasoning holds good 
throughout a large section of the building-up 
stage. Later, the dissipation of energy by the 
resistance of the receivers and possibly by its 
reradiation increases rapidly with the growth 
of current, and at a definite instant becomes 
equal to that imparted by the wave then 
incident ; after this stage, as the incoming 
waves are continually decreasing in amplitude, 
the current in the receiver decreases also. 

§(11) Production of Waves on an En- 
gineering Scale.— The radiator- of Hertz, as 
used in the laboratory, was often less than one 
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metre in length over all, but Marconi in his 
specification No. 12039, June 1896, and Oliver 
Lodge in his specification No. 11575, February 
1897, describe radiators more than 50 feet long. 
And besides magnifying the laboratory ap- 
paratus both specifications use radiators placed 
with axes vertical, and Maxconi in particular 
shows cases in which the lower spark-ball is 
connected to the earth, which amounts in fact 
to a total suppression of the lower half of the 
symmetrical radiator. This construction has 
been followed very widely, though not ex- 
clusively, up to the present day. 

At first the engineers who were trying to 
translate the Hertz radiator into practice used 
elevated metal plates, cones, etc., to which 
Lodge gave the convenient name of “ capacity 
areas ” ; but it was soon found that con- 
tinuous metal surfaces could be replaced by 
wire networks without loss of effectiveness ; 
indeed Marconi began at an early stage to 
dispense with capacity areas, and achieved 
successful signalling by aid of plain vertical 
wires. For the case of this plain antenna with 
its lower end connected to earth Heaviside’s 
idealised diagram of the moving lines of force 
is instructive and is given in Fig, 3. The 
earth is supposed to be a per- 
fectly conducting plane surface 
^ and a concentrated positive 
A-’ ]\ )\ charge is supposed to start 

/ W I — from E at the foot of the wire 
and to move up the wire with 
Fig. 3. the velocity of waves in free 
space. At the top the charge 
is reflected as described in § (6) and travels 
downwards, ultimately giving rise to the 
moving field indicated by the circular arcs 
centred upon A. When the charge reaches 
the bottom it spreads over the plane con- 
ducting earth and leaves a lack of electricity 
l)ehind it, that is to say, a negative charge ; 
and this in turn starts up the antenna and 
creates an electric field of circular arcs of 
negative sign. This diagram is but a skeleton 
representation of the actual phenomena, be- 
cause in fact the charge on'the moving antenna 
is distributed and not concentrated. Accurate 
diagrams of the field round a straight sym- 
metrical radiator, such as those given by Love, 
need only l)e bisected by the plane of symmetry 
of the radiator in order to represent the field 
of an earthed antenna. 

§ (12) The Earthed Antenna, (i.) Theory. 
—This last remark calls attention to the possi- 
bility of applying to the earthed antenna 
the theory of the symmetrical Hertz radiator. 
If the earth is plane and perfectly conducting, 
the antenna and its geometrical image in 
the earth form a symmetrical Hertz radiator 
and |)rodu(!e the same moving field. But only 
the field above the earth is physically existent 
and only to this is l:h)ynting’s theorem appli- 


cable. Hence the radiation of energy from 
a plain antenna is half that from the sym- 
metrical radiator of which it is half. The 
formulae we have already obtained can be 
applied immediately to what is called a “ fiat 
top ” antenna, for the horizontal capacity area 
which forms the flat top is correctly analogous 
to the capacity area of the laboratory apparatus 
and the wire to earth carries the same current 
as an equal symmetrical radiator would ; 
hence if this current be of amplitude I we 
have for the rate of radiation from a flat top 
antenna of height h the expression 

8 7r2/M\2 

3 /cV \ \) * 

In the practical system of units this is equal to 

7.2T2 

790 Vt watts 

or 1580 watts, 

where A is the root mean square value of the 
alternating current. In other words, the 
resistance that would dissipate energy at the 
same rate as the antenna radiates it, which 
is called the radiation resistance, is 1580 
h^/\^ ohms, h and X being in the same units. 

(ii.) Typical 'Examples , — In Figs. 4 and 6 
are shown the two extreme types of earthed 
antennae, each with its electrical image formed 
in the surface of the earth, supposed infinitely 
conductive. If, in Fig. 4, Cq be the electrical 
capacity between the upper _____ 
area and the earth, and L(, ^ T> 

the inductance of the down “1 Uc„ 

lead, the system of real ( 
antenna and image is i 

equivalent to a symmetrical ^ 

Hertz radiator of capacity tfia. 4. 

JO,, (being Co and Co in 

series) and inductance iLo- The wave-length 

is therefore 

^ = 27rV^■'^Co. 

just as for the complete oscillator of double 
height. 

On the other hand, in the simple antenna 
of Fig. 5 lot Lq be the induct- 
ance, Cq the electrical capacity, .1 } 

of the down lead of length h. ; 

The velocity of waves along " 7'' 

the wire, which is equal to the 

velocity of light, is known to be 

the square root of the product Fig* 5. 

of the inductance i)cr unit 

length and the electrical capacity per unit 

length, that is to say, 
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A standing wave forms on the simple antenna 
just as in an organ- pipe with stopped end, 
there being a node of current at the upper 
end and a loop at the earthed connection. 
Thus h is the quarter wave-length, or 

X=4^=4V\/l;A- 

Any consistent system of units may be used 
in this equation. 

(hi.) Actual Antennae . — Very many prac- 
tical antennae rank between these two 
extremes, which may be called the cases of 
perfectly concentrated electrical capacity and 
uniformly distributed electrical capacity. In 
practice the vertical wire of Fig. 5 forks into 
a harp or a spreading fan or a star of wires 
in one or several directions, horizontal or 
inclined. These long wire extensions play a 
part in the formation of the standing wave 
on the antenna ; but if, as is often the case, 
they possess great electrical capacity relative 
to the earth without being very long — as in 
an umbrella antenna — they approximate in 
behaviour to Fig, 4. In general these 
practical types lie nearer that of Fig. 4 than 
that of Fig. 5, and their natural wave-lengths 
are covered by the formula 

X=4aV\/L;C^ 

where the factor a ranges from unity for the 
case of Fig. 5 to Jtt for the case of Fig. 4. 
The practical types of antenna referred to are, 
for example, the inverted L antenna, the T 
antenna, and the umbrella antenna, whose 
names explain their form sufficiently. 

§ (13) Antenka Adjustment, (i.) Tuning 
by Inductance . — Hertz obtained variation of 
frequency of his laboratory radiators by 
moving the capacity areas nearer together or 
altering those areas, but neither of, these opera- 
tions is possible with a large practical antenna. 
When, however. Lodge proposed in Specifica- 
tion 11575 of 1897 to introduce inductance 
coils in series with the antenna in order to 
prolong the radiations and to reduce the 
damping in the receiver, he pointed out that 
the coil provided a convenient means for 
adjusting the frequency. These coils therefore 
became known as tuning coils, or, since they 
increase the wave-length of the antenna, as 
“ loading” or “lengthening” coils. As regards 
the effect of an inductance coil on the decre- 
ment due to radiation and to resistance, the 
discussion in § (7) holds good for every kind 
of practical antenna whether it is earth- 
connected or not. As regards the effect of 
added inductance on the natural frequency 
or wave-length of the antenna the two extreme 
forms of antenna shown in Figs. 4 and 5 
must be considered separately. 

In Fig. 6 an inductance is shown inserted 
in the fiat top antenna; since the electrical 
caijacity of the flat top is large we neglect 


that of the down lead. From preceding para- 
graphs it is obvious that the actual antenna 
has the same frequency as 
the symmetrical radiator 
formed by adding the image 
in the earth’s surface. The 
capacity of such a radiator 
is equal to that of two 
condensers 0^, in series, 
namely JCj,, and the in- 



Fig. 6. 


ductance 
result 


is 2 (Lh-Lo). Hence by Kelvin’s 




Fm. 7. 


X'=27rV\/{(L-l-Lo)Cor. 

Now consider the simple antenna of Fig. 5, 
but with a coil inserted. A standing wave 
is formed in the manner indicated in Fig. 7. 
It is seen from the diagram that 
if the tuning coil is of relatively 
large inductance the tapering 
of the potential on the straight 
extended part of the antenna 
is small, and therefore that it 
may be represented for approxi- 
mate calculations as having 
capacity and inductance ranging 
between the distributed and the 
concentrated cases of Figs. 5 and 
6. To avoid calculation we may appeal to the 
almost analogous case of a “spring pendulum ” 
consisting of a helical spring supporting a 
mass; the spring itself has distributed mass, 
and the lower end nearer the mass vibrates 
with the full amplitude of the mass, while 
the upper end is fixed. The familiar rule of 
the physical laboratory directs that one-third 
the mass of the spring should be added to 
that of the suspended object and the total 
used in the uncorrected formula. This 
suggestion, applied to the case of the loaded 
simple antenna, accords well with experiment ; 
it, yields the equation 

X'=4aV^/{(L+JL„)Coj- 


in the notation of § (12). 

This formula is found on trial to be useful 
for almost all antennae, the value of a ranging 
in practice from 1-4 to 1-57. 

(ii.) Tuning by Gondensers . — In nearly all 
stations it is necessary to use a tuning coil 
in the antenna if only to serve as the primary 
of the transformer for the detector circuit as 
described later. The free period of the 
antenna as thus loaded may be regarded as 
the normal period, but the antenna may be 
required to receive on different occasions 
waves of shorter or longer wave-length than 
the normal. When it is to be tuned to 
shorter waves a condenser is inserted in the 
down lead; and when it is, on the contrary, 
to be tuned to longer waves additional 
inductance is first inserted, and if this is not 
enough a condenser is connected in parallel 
with the coil, that is, with the antenna 
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capacity. The two modes of using a condenser 
are shown in Figs, 8 and 9. In Fig. 8 it 
does not matter whether the condenser or the 
coil is nearer the earth connection. These 


Co 
Lo. 

4*0 Earth _ „ 

E ' E 

Tig. 8. Fig. 9. 




modes of using condensers are extremely 
convenient because it is easy to obtain 
condensers having a smooth variation through 
a large range. 

When the condenser is in series and the 
coil is large compared with L^ the oscillatory 
circuit starting at E is made up of C, L, Ly, 
Cf), and back to E again. The acting capacity 
is made up of G and Oq in series and is therefore 
CCo/(C+Co). The formula developed in pre- 
ceding paragraphs now becomes 

When the condenser is, on the contrary, 
connected in parallel with the antenna capacity 
we have the total capacity 0 + 0^, and therefore 
the wave-length is 

r= 4aV n/ P TiLj{CT^)] . 

To emphasise the different effects of the two 
modes of connection let the normal wave- 
length without condenser be 

X=4aVN/{(L+JL,jO„f. 

Then we have 


and 


r 0 

X - V C+Co 

X“V 


(series connection) 


(parallel connection). 


These results may be made the bases of 
methods of determining the electrical capacity 
and the normal wave-length of a loaded 
antenna. 

In obtaining the formulae we have supposed 
that the inductance coil in circuit is much 
greater than the distributed inductance of 
the antenna, and in practice the formulae are 
adequate ; to treat the matter more fully 
would take us into the theory of standing 
waves on antennae and of coupled circuits. 

§ (14) Coupled Circuits. — Let two distinct 
oscillatory circuits L^, Cj and Lg, Cg be linked 
together, so that a current in one causes an 
electromotive force in the other, as, for instance, 
by mutual inductance between the coils ; 
they are then said to be coupled. Such 


circuits are frequently used in wireless tele- 
graphy. Eor discussing the electrical motions 
in the circuits we need two co-ordinates, and 
usually the currents % in the circuits are 
chosen. The coupled system has thus two 
degrees of freedom, and therefore it is capable 
of oscillation in either one of two distinct 
periodic times ; in general,' any disturbance of 
the system will result in a compound oscillation 
made up of these two possible oscillations. 
This is easily illustrated by the mechanical 
analogy suggested in Fig, 10. Here two 


FIG. 10. 





coupled by the light bar B. On the left the 
coupled system is shown oscillating in one 
possible mode, on the right in the other ; 
no other distinct frequency of oscillation is 
possible, but in general each bob has both 
motions and performs an apparently com- 
plicated resultant movement. 

(i.) Simple Theory , — Consider the coupled 
circuits of Fig. 11 and suppose them to be 
devoid of resistance. In 
this case the application 
of the general mathe- 
matical process is very 
simple. Eor the current 
in either is equal to the FiG. 11, 

induced electromotive 
force from the current in the other divided by 
the reactance. Let w be cither of the unknown 
frequencies of the system and M the mutual 
inductance, then 

Multiplying these equations together eliminates 
and i^ and gives a quadratic equation in 
K But since in practice the circuits are 
always tuned together we shall, to save 
algebraical labour, introduce the simplification 
so suggested and put 

We thus obtain, on solving the quadratic 
equation, 

" "™(i ! ky 

where h is the ** coupling coefficient,” which 
is defined by 




■l,l; 
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We may put the solution in another form by 
writing X and X' for the two wave-lengths of 
the system, and X^ for the wave-length of each 
circuit taken apart ; we have 

V2 = Xo2(l-&). 

If, as usual, the coupling coefficient is small 
relative to unity, this result states that the 
wave-lengths of the coupled system are 
respectively 50i!; per cent above and below 
the natural period of either circuit taken 
apart. Values of k commonly occurring are 
0*02 to 0*2, which are sometimes spoken of as 
2 per cent and 20 per cent coupling. In the 
former case the wave-lengths of the coupled 
system are different from each other by 2 per 
cent, the natural wave-length of the separate 
circuits falling half-way between them. 

(ii.) Practical Details . — Tuned coupled cir- 
cuits were introduced into receiving apparatus 
by Lodge and into sending apparatus by 
Marconi, the antenna being one oscillatory 
circuit in each case. Later, in Marconi’s patent 
No. 7777 of 1900, the sender has two tuned 
coupled circuits and the receiver two also — 
that is, all four circuits have the same fre- 
quency. The coils between which the mutual 
inductance functions are called oscillation 
transformers, or high frequency transformers, 
or sometimes jiggers. 

The use of coupled circuits at the sender 
gives several advantages. In the first place, 
by making the antenna the secondary to a 
primary circuit containing the spark gap, the 
antenna can have oscillatory energy gradually 
fed forward to it to be radiated, thus 
avoiding very high initial voltages on the 
antenna ; and by making the primary con- 
denser big relative to the antenna capacity 
a larger initial stock of electric energy can be 
given per spark than if the antenna were 
charged direct. The primary serves, in fact, 
as a reservoir and allows the antenna to be 
smaller than would be otherwise necessary. 
In the second place, the antenna oscillation is 
gradually worked up to a maximum, and may 
continue after the spark in the primary is 
extinguished, and a prolonged train may thus 
be obtained. This last, besides carrying the 
advantages described in § (10) under resonance, 
eliminates the disturbance often caused to 
neighbouring stations by charging the antenna 
itself and suddenly discharging it through its 
own spark gap. 

A disadvantage of the coupled sender is the 
existence, already discussed, of two wave- 
lengths. If, however, the coupling is small 
this is not a serious source of trouble unless 
very sharp tuning is aimed at. Moreover, 
the two oscillations are rarely present in 
equal intensity. Reference to the analogy of 


the pendulum suggests, and accurate investiga- 
tion shows, that by charging both primary 
and antenna simultaneously and discharging 
them with proper phase relationship it would 
be possible to make the system oscillate in 
either one of the two modes. This has not 
been developed in actual practice, perhaps 
because the advantages gained would be smalL 

At the receiving end the antenna is the 
primary and the indoor circuit the secondary 
of the coupled system. By adjustment of the 
coupling the rate at which the energy gathered 
by the antenna is taken away to the detector 
can be regulated. In Marconi’s early ap- 
paratus the coherer was directly in the 
antenna, and its high resistance while uncohered 
prevented the antenna oscillation building up 
and therefore greatly diminished the absorp- 
tion of energy from the waves. When Lodge 
introduced the inductance coil into the 
receiving antenna he made it possible to 
remove this defect ; and in the specification 
already quoted he showed both direct coupling, 
that is to say, the coherer connected in shunt 
to the tuning coil, and indirect coupling, in 
which the coherer circuit is coupled by mutual 
inductance to the antenna tuning coil. 

§ (15) Spaek Methods oh’ Signalling. — 
A single spark at a transmitting station 
causes the emission of one train of waves 
from the antenna ; this builds up an oscillation 
in the receiving antenna, which in turn passes 
the oscillations to the detector to be rectified. 
The rectified electricity goes as a unidirectional 
pulse through a telephone and gives a click 
at the diaphragm. For exam|)le, a train of 
30 waves, each of wave-length 2000 metres 
and period 1/150,000 second, endures 1/5000 
second, which indicates the order of duration 
of the pulse in the telephone. A succession of 
sparks gives a corresponding succession of 
taps in the telephone, and a regular succession 
of sufficient rapidity gives a musical tone. 
Such musical signals were obtained in- 
dependently by Marconi and by Fessenden 
by the use of rotatory dischargers ; the Mar- 
coni pattern consists of a disc carrying metal 
knobs which when the disc rotates pass 
between metal terminals connected to the 
condenser in the primary of a coupled sender. 
The supply of high voltage current may be 
unidirectional current fed through choking 
coils to the condenser, or it may be alternating 
current. With the latter type of supply the 
disc may be rotated so that there is one 
spark per alternation (synchronous method), 
or may be asynchronous so that there are 
sometimes several sparks per alternation of 
the supply current. The direct current or 
the synchronous alternating current method 
gives good musical tones if the time period 
of the charging circuit be adjusted to suit the 
I rate of sparking. At large power transmitting 
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stations these discs wear badly at the elec- 
trodes oii account of insufficient cooling when 
more than 500 sparks per second are attempted. 
It is interesting to note that 500 sparks per 
second with a wave-length of 2000 metres 
implies that there is room for 300 high fre- 
quency oscillations between sparks. 

Rapid sparking has several advantages. 
The energy that can be radiated per spark 
is lixed by the charge that can be given to the 
reservoir circuit or antenna before each spark, 
that is by the capacity of the circuit and the 
voltage to which it is charged ; but the power 
consumed in radiation, that is to say, the 
energy radiated per second, is proportional to 
the rate of sparking. This is one reason for 
using rapid sparking in long-distance stations. 
Another reason lies in the greater sensitiveness 
of the ear to tones of frequency about 400 per 
second than to low notes of, say, 20 per second. 

§ (16) Quenched Spaeks. — Still more rapid 
sparking can be obtained by the introduction 
of the quenched spark method, though this 
was not the main consideration in the develop- 
ment of the method. The so-called quenched 
spark is made to occur between large and very 
close metal plates kept cool by air or water 
circulation ; the large area and the small 
thickness of the air space facilitate the 
de-ionisation of the gap, and therefore very 
rapid sparking is possible. The quenched gap 
comprises usually a number of flat plates 
separated by mica annuli, one gap being 
allowed for each thousand volts of the supply, 
and the group of gaps takes the place of the 
ordinary spark in the primary of a coupled 
circuit. The primary makes only two or 
three alternations and is then quenched, and 
thus the antenna is left free to oscillate with 
its own frequency and decrement. The 
design of the circuits and ga|) should ideally 
be such that all the energy of the primary 
is passed to the secondary by the time the 
gap is quenched. It is easy to use these 
gaps on powers as great as 50 kilowatts with 
an alternating supply frequency of 1000 per 
second. There are many varieties of plant, 
the earliest being associated with the names 
of the Lepel Go. and the Telefunken Co. In 
some form it is clear that even when the supply 
current is alternating at 1000 cycles per second 
there are many sparks in each alternation. 
The form due to Chaffee has been carefully 
studied in small sizes and shown to be able 
to spark so fast that there are only 2 or 3 
antenna oscillations between successive dis- 
charges of the primary condenser. 

§ (17) Continuous Wave Telegeaehy. 
(i.) The. Timed ilwc.™— The close juxtaposition 
of spark trains mentioned in the preceding 
lines has been carried out with powers of 300 
kilowatts by Marconi using his “ timed disc ” 
plant. In (essence this consists of several 


discs on the same shaft, each carrying metal 
knobs between fixed electrodes as described 
'in § (28), and staggered so that the rotating 
discs take turns in producing the discharge 
of a primary circuit ; the heating is thus 
divided among the discs. In order to obtain 
extreme precision in the sparking and so 
ensure accuracy of phase relationship of the 
successive discharges an ignition disc is used. 
This disc is a relatively light one with fine 
teeth ; it is required to carry only a small 
current and is therefore not greatly heated ; 
and its function is to produce at each passage 
of one of its teeth a small ionising spark 
across that gap of the main discs just coming 
into operation. It is found that not only 
does this preliminary spark ensure precision 
of timing of the main discharge, but it also 
reduces the tearing of metal from the knobs 
during the main discharge. A high-power 
station transmitting with these machines is 
in use on one transatlantic route. 

(ii.) Alternators and Freqtiency Multipliers. 
— Another class of methods of generating con- 
tinuous oscillations bears a closer resemblance 
to those of ordinary electrical engineering. 
There are several types of alternator ^ in use, 
which are named after their inventors : the 
Alexanderson, the Goldschmidt, the Bethenod- 
Latoiir are examples. They may each be used 
for exciting an antenna direct, as they generate 
oscillatory current at 10,000 cycles per second 
and more. In this class we may also place 
the combination consisting of an alternator 
and frequency multix)lier. The frequency mul- 
tipliers used at present in wireless telegraphy 
are all based ux)on tlie magnetic jpi'opcrties of 
iron. 

In most of them the iron is brought near 
to magnetic saturation by a steady current in 
a winding on the iron ; and an alternating 
current of, say, 10,000 cycles per second is 
passed through a separate winding on the 
same core ; when the magnetic field of the 
alternating current and^ that of the steady 
current co-o]ierate the *flux in the core in- 
creases only vslightly, but when they are 
opposed the flux decreases greatly. Hence in 
a third winding on the same core the electro- 
motive force induced possesses harmonics, that 
of double frequency being the most prominent ; 
and a current of frequency 20,000 ciycles ixT 
second can be led away from, this third wind- 
ing by aid of a tuned circuit. By rcpiuiting 
the process once a current of frequency 40,000 
can be delivered to the antenna. 

(iii.) The Paulsen Afc.— -The Poulsen arc 
offers a mode of gemerating electrical oscilla- 
tions of very high frequency and high power. 
Stations of 500 kilowatts and even of 1000 
kilowatts are now in (qieration. The typical 

^ 8ec “ WirclcHB Telegraphy Transmitting and 
Bcceiving Ai>paratUB,’" § (5). 
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circuit is shown in Fig. 12. The condenser 0 
is intended to represent the antenna capacity, 
and R to represent the same power absorption 
as is actually occasioned by the antenna re- 
sistance and radiation. 
The ability of an arc to 
sustain oscillations arises 
from its so-called negative 
resistance, that is to say, 
its property of offering a 
smaller back electromotive 
force in response to the 
passage of a larger current 
through it. In the figure the choking coils 
marked x a-re supposed to be so large that the 
current through them is perfectly constant ; 
therefore when the condenser is taking charging 
current the arc current is smaller than the | 
supply current, and the high back electro- 
motive force of the arc encourages charging. 
When the condenser is discharging itself the 
arc current is greater than the supply current, 
its voltage is low, thereby again encouraging 
the process. Oscillations once started are 
therefore sustained. Let i be the current 
through the arc at any instant, V that through 
the condenser shunt, i' being, of course, purely 
oscillatory. Let us suppose that oscillations 
are proceeding with the natural frequency of 
the condenser and inductance so that the only 
voltage dropped in the shunt is Ri' and is in 
phase with the current. When in a small 
interval of time the shunt current increases 
by 5i'’ the increase of the voltage drop is R5i', 
and the current will not continue to increase 
unless this is made up, by at least an equal 
increase in the arc terminal voltage. Let this 
increase be dv ; for sustained oscillation we 
must have 5?;>R5i^ But i-hi' is constant, 
hence Si= - di% and therefore we have as the 
condition for oscillations ' 


The value of the differential coefficient can 
be obtained from a characteristic curve con- 
necting corresponding currents and terminal 
voltages of the arc. Evidently it is necessary 
that the gradient of the characteristic he 
negative, however small the resistance R may 
be. 

The Roulsen arc is formed between a positive 
copper and a negative carbon electrode in an 
atmosphere of hydrogenous vapour. The 
(sopper is hollow and is cooled by circulating 
waiter, and a strong magnetic field is established 
at the arc perpendicular to its length, the sense 
of the field being usually such as to drive 
the arc up from between the electrodes. For 
regular action not less than about 10 amperes 
at about 100 volts should be used. When the 
adjustments are correct the arc is struck on 
or near the upper edges of the electrodes, is 


driven outward by the magnetic field, is 
stretched as its ends travel back along the 
electrodes, and then suddenly expires. During 
this process the arc current diminishes and its 
terminal voltage rises. Later the arc strikes 
again on the hot carbon near the electrodes, 
grows rapidly in current and falls in voltage, 
and then is driven outward as before. These 
processes may be brought to occur in steji with 
the condenser oscillations, being in fact dictated 
by them, and when the magnetic field is just 
right the regularity of the motions of the arc 
is nearly perfect. If the magnetic field is too 
weak the arc is moved outward too slowly 
and is relit at its extinction position instead 
of between the electrodes, returning to this 
place, however, after some whole number of 
oscillations. If it is too strong the arc is 
moved fast and the voltage rises quickly 
enough to ignite a new arc inside the first ; 
several concentric expanding arcs may thus 
simultaneously span the electrodes. These 
phenomena cause varying periods to arise in 
the oscillatory current. This explanation of 
the influence of the magnetic field is due to 
Pedersen. 

(ir,) Thermionic Method. — The remaining 
important method of generating high frequency 
oscillation is that in which three-electrode 
vacuum tubes or triode valves are employed. 
This method is discussed elsewhere.^ 

§ (18) Detection oe Elbotrio Waves. — 
The progress of wireless telegraphy has at all 
times been dependent upon the discovery of 
improvements in the means of detecting the 
feeble oscillating currents produced by the 
signal waves in the receiving antenna and its 
associated circuits. Instruments for this pur- 
pose are called detectors ; few if any differ in 
principle from the instruments familiar in the 
measurement of alternating currents of tlie 
frequencies and amplitudes occurring in alter- 
nating current lighting, and many of them 
are directly derivable from alternating current 
instruments by the process of carrying some 
element to the limit of smallness. In general, 
alternating current instninients make use of 

(1) the heating effects of currents in conductors, 

(2) the magnetic effects of currents, (.‘1) recti- 
fication, (4) electrodynamic attractions, (5) 
electrical attractions. For the detection of 
feeble high frequency currents the first three 
methods have been much used. 

§ (19) Thermal Detectors.— In tliese it is 
arranged that the current to be detecstod is 
passed through am extremely sniall mass of 
matter ; the consequent rise in temperature 
is registered by the change of resistancie of 
the material or by thermo-electric forces. 
Coherers and barretters and the electrolytic 
detector are examples of the former class, 
crystal detectors of the latter. In each class 
^ See “ Thermionic Valves,” § (5). 
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the actions may be summarised by saying that 
a train of oscillations deposits its energy very 
rapidly in the detector, and the change is 
chronicled at leisure by telephone or gal- 
vanometer. 

(i.) Typical Action.~^Th.e typical coherer 
consists of two pieces, say galena, held together 
so that a crystalline corner or edge of the one 
piece touches a face or edge of the other piece 
over a very small area. Current passing 
through the compound conductor converges 
to cross the joint, and therefore a relatively 
high current density is attained in a very 
small mass of matter. The resistance co- 
efhoient of galena is negative. Consequently 
a steadily applied electromotive force in series 
with the joint produces a larger current im- 
mediately after the reception of a train of 
oscillations. The effect is enhanced by the 
superaddition of the heating effect of the 
increased direct current through the joint. 
In any case the heat developed at the joint 
is in most practical instruments very quickly 
conducted away, so that the coherer is “ self- 
restoring.” The main result is that a tele- 
phone receiver in the direct current circuit 
gives an audible click on the arrival of each 
train of waves, and a succession of clicks that 
builds into a musical note if a regular succes- 
sion of sparks is employed at the sending 
station. The self-restoring type of coherer 
was developed especially for use with the 
telephone receiver. 

(ii.) Lodge Coherer, — Other coherers consist 
of badly conducting films between two con- 
ductors; for example, a steel needle resting 
on a thinly oxidised iron plate is a good 
coherer. Many oxides and sulphides of the 
metals have large negative resistance coeffi- 
cients and make good coherers. The filings 
coherer consists in its typical form of two metal 
plugs fixed in a glass tube with a space of a 
millimetre or two between their confronting 
plane ends, and with this space nearly filled 
with metal filings slightly oxidised or other- 
wise tarnished. The numerous contacts ap- 
parently each behave as above described, 
except that in most forms of instruments 
which were intended for use with relays and 
markers the “ coherence ” is not transient. 
This happens because, probably, the non- 
oonductiiig films are exceedingly thin and the 
heating at the contacts is so considerable as 
to cause actual welding ; calculation of pos- 
sible temperature rise shows that this is not 
at all unlikely, and indeed with strong oscilla- 
tions many experimenters have exhibited the 
welding together of filings and of single con- 
tacts. It was these considerations that led 
Oliver Lodge to give the single contact instru- 
ment, of whose properties he was the dis- 
coverer, the name “ coherer.” E. Branly, 
who investigated the effects of electrical oscilla- 


tions on tubes containing fiHngs, called his 
instruments “ radio conductors.” 

(iii) Barretters. — These are merely fine fila- 
ments of matter which become heated when 
oscillatory current is passed through them ; 
the consequent change of resistance is used as 
the indication of rise of temperature. R. A. 
Fessenden used Wollaston wire as a filament, 
and also used in the same way the thread of 
liquid in a very fine hole through a diaphragm 
separating two portions of electrolyte. The 
liquid filament is the most sensitive form, 
other things being equal, because its tempera- 
ture coefficient of resistance is negative, and 
therefore the increased flow of direct current 
following any rise of temperature increases 
and prolongs that rise. 

(iv.) Electrolytic Detectors. — The electrolytic 
detector, which is of the same rank of sensitive- 
ness as the best coherer, is made by dipping 
the end of a piece of Wollaston (platinum) wire 
into diluted acid in which, is immersed another 
electrode, and passing a current of about a 
milliampere so as to form and maintain a 
bubble of gas round the minute electrode. 
The immersion of the fine wire should be so 
slight that a small bubble of gas may push 
the liquid away from its lower end and leave 
the wire connected to the main body of liquid 
by the thin film forming the upper surface of 
the bubble. Any oscillatory current through 
the instrument heats the minute mass of 
matter presented by the film, and the resistance 
of this falls. The device is self-restoring like 
the single contact detector. It is less sen- 
sitive when the point is made negative than 
when made positive, and it is best at about 
3 volts negative to the other electrode. 

(v.) The Crystal Detector, — ^This is typified 
by the very early form which is described by 
Dunwoody in U.K. Specification 5332, 1907. 
It is constructed by embedding the base of a 
crystalline mass of carborundum in solder in 
a brass cup and clamping it so that a sharp 
edge or point of the crystal presses firmly on 
a steel plate. Perhaps the hardness of these 
two materials ensures smallness of area of 
contact, with the result that heating by a 
train of oscillations develops a transient 
thermo-electric force at the junction. There 
is no need to have a battery in circuit. 

Many crystals possess, like carborundum, 
very pronounced thermo-electric properties, 
but as they all apparently possess temperature 
coefficients of negative sign, they nearly all, 
including the carborundum detector, prove to 
be rather more sensitive when a direct current 
is running through them. The coherer action 
is thus combined with the thermo-electric in 
this type of contact detector -so used. A 
favourite combination of crystalline substances 
is the “ perikon ” detector introduced by G. W. 
Pickard and described in U.K. Specification 
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10772 of 1909, which consists of a piece of 
zincite in contact with a piece of chalcopyrite. 

A steel needle touching the fractured surface 
of a crystal of iron pyrites is also a very sensi- 
tive detector. 

§ (20) CONKEOTIONS FOR THERMAL DE- 
TECTORS. — Coherer and crystal detector are 
both included in the term “ Contact Detector,” 
and both of them, it should be noticed, simulate 
the operation called rectification. For the 
crystal detector when traversed by alternating 
current yields a unidirectional current because 
of the rise of thermo-electric forces, and the 
coherer, when a battery is in series, gives an 
additional unidirectional current when an 
alternating electromotive force is applied in 
the circuit. Similarly the electrolytic detector 
is a rectifier. This point of view is useful in 
explaining the typical reception circuit which | 
is shown in Fig, 13. Here LC make the 
oscillatory circuit, D is the 
detector, K a blocking con- 
denser, E a battery, T a 
telephone. The detector is 
in two branches, namely, DK 
and DET, which span across 
the oscillatory circuit LO and 
tap off a proportion of its 
energy. High frequency 
current can pass through the branch DK 
but not through the branch containing the 
highly inductive windings of the telephone ; 
unidirectional current can pass through 
the branch DET but not through the block- 
ing condenser K. Hence, when the oscil- 
lations on the antenna induce and build up 
oscillations in the tuned secondary circuit LC, 
a small oscillatory current traverses DK and 
is “ rectified,” in the sense used above. The 
consequent unidirectional current is then com- 
pelled to pass through the telephone. Each 
train of damped oscillations therefore produces 
a click in the telephone. 

§ (21) The Magnetic Detector. — In June 
1896 E. Rutherford detected electric waves 
received from a distance by using the de- 
magnetisation of highly magnetised steel 
needles by oscillatory currents through a 
winding round the steel. The demagnetising 
effect of oscillatory discharges had previously 
been observed by Henry and studied by 
Rayleigh. 

In 1902 G. Marconi discovered a generalisa- 
tion of this physical phenomenon and devised 
a practical form of instrument. Instead of 
demagnetisation of steel magnetised to satura- 
tion, he observed and utilised either magnetisa- 
tion or demagnetisation of iron at any stage 
of a slowly performed magnetic cycle. In 
Fig. 14 is shown a magnetic BH curve, and 
at the points P the effect of superposing an 
oscillatory magnetic field is roughly indicated 
in the diagram on one side. An oscillatory 


current in a winding adds to and subtracts 
from any value of H attained in the relatively 
slow progress round the cycle, and carries the 
representative point from 
the ordinary curve to- 
wards the dotted central 
curve. This dotted curve 
represents the behaviour 
of an ideal substance 
free from hysteresis, hence 
the action of oscillatory 
currents may be summar- 
ised by stating that they 
tend to annul hysteresis. 

At points such as P and 
P' there is a sudden 
increase of the flux density, at the other points 
a decrease. Rutherford used the point R or 
R'; Marconi used the parts of the curve 
between P and Q or P' and Q' where the curve 
is steep and therefore the sensitiveness great. 
The differences of sensitiveness have been 
measured quantitatively, and are very notice- 
able by aid of a telephone receiver while 
listening to signals. In the commercial form 
of the apparatus Marconi uses a moving endless 
band of stranded iron which passes through a 
small solenoid while passing also through the 
magnetic field of a -pair of horseshoe magnets. 
Oscillatory current in the solenoid changes the 
flux in the iron suddenly, and the change is 
detected by means of a second solenoid which 
also surrounds the iron and is connected to a 
telephone receiver. 

The high frequencj^ solenoid of the magnetic 
detector may be made part of the tuning coil 
of the antenna, or of the coil in the closed 
circuit of Fig. 13. In the former event the 
secondary circuit is not needed. 

§ (22) Ionic Tubes. — The modes of using 
thermionic vacuum tubes as detectors or 
rectifiers is fully treated in another article.^ 

§ (23) Damped Waves and Undamped. — All 
the above methods of detection are appropriate 
for the reception of damped wave signals but 
not for continuous wave signals. In the latter 
a dash or dot is rendered as an unbroken 
unidirectional current by a rectifying detector, 
and only the beginning and end of the sign 
are heard in the telephone. By interrupting 
the continuous oscillations at the transmitter 
at a rate of more than a hundred times per 
second musical signals may, however, be 
transmitted for reception by receiving stations 
designed for damped waves, but this “ tonic 
train ” method, as it is called, loses many of 
the advantages of true continuous wave tele- 
graphy. For continuous wave reception new 
methods had to be invented. 

§ (24) The Ticker and the Tone Wheel. 
(i.) The Ticker. — The receiving instrument 
called a ticker is merely a beating contact 
^ See “ Thermionic Valves,” § (9). 
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connected in series with a condenser of about 
a hundredth of a microfarad, the whole 
forming a branch across the closed oscillatory 
circuit at a receiving station. The operator’s 
telephone is connected in parallel with the 
condenser. The circuit is given in Fig. 15. 

Its mode of operation is as 
\/ follows : While the contact is 

open the high-frequency oscil- 
ij ^ — L lation builds up in the tuned 
circuit, and when it closes the 
-XL . y accumulated energy of this 
~ circuit is spent at least in part 

Fio-. 15. in charging the condenser ; then 
when the contact opens again 
the charge remaining on the condenser is sent 
through the telephone. This charge is some- 
times positive, sometimes negative, and there- 
fore the sound in the telephone is not a musical 
note but rather a rustling noise. 

(ii.) The Tone Wheel . — The tone wheel is a 
contact device in which the contacts occur 
at nearly the same frequency as that of the 
high-frequency oschlations. It consists essen- 
tially of a wheel with many teeth and a brush 
touching the teeth. If the number of contacts 
is exactly the same as the oscillation frequency, 
and if they could be adjusted to occur near 
the maximum positive value of the oscillation, 
a unidirectional current of constant average 
value could be led away from the oscillatory 
circuit by connecting the wheel and brush 
across that circuit. But if the wheel is run 
at a slightly different speed the current 
collected will first be in one direction and then 
in the other, the rate of alternation being 
proportional to the difference between the 
actual speed and the synchronous speed. 
This difference may be chosen to give current 
of audible frequency which can be passed to a 
telephone. 

§ (25) Heterodyne Methods. — When two 
pure musical sounds of slightly different pitch 
fall simultaneously on the ear, a regular 
throbbing is heard in the combined sound. 
For example, a note of pitch number 256 
and one of 260 produce, if not too different 
in loudness, 4 easily audible throbs per second. 
They are called “ beats ” by musicians and 
have been utilised for centuries in tuning. 

Similarly we may superpose two simul- 
taneous oscillatory electromotive forces on a 
single circuit and study their relative motion 
by the simple apparatus of Fig. 16. The 
couplings Ml and Mg indicate inductive 
connection between two sources of oscillatory 
electromotive force. We shall suppose the 
oscillatory voltages induced in the detector 
circuit to be equal. The detector D may 
conveniently be a crystal detector and the 
oscillatory path is completed by the block 
condenser K, which is taken much too large 
to produce resonance. The rectified current 


1 from D necessarily flows through the tek'- 
phones. This way of detecting the oscillations 
from circuit 1 was called by Fessenden the 
heterodyne method be- 
cause in order to make 
evident the arrival of 
oscillations via M^ the 
other source is invoked 
to supply auxiliary oscil- 
lations via Mg. The two 

os6illatory electromotive 
forces, if they are not of the same 
frequency, act on the detector with the 
beating amplitude already described, and 
cause correspondingly modulated unidirec- 
tional current, which passes through the 
telephone in a more or less smoothed-out 
form, the smoothing depending, of course, on 
the magnitudes of the reactances of K and of 
the telephone. Taking again the frequencies 
as 100,000 from circuit 1 and 101,000 from 
circuit 2 the unidirectional current through 
the telephone would pulsate at the rate of 
1000 times a second and would therefore 
produce a note of this pitch number in the 
ear applied to the telephone. The sound is 
usually a clear flute-like tone possessing some 
musical quality ; its strength depends on the 
strength of the electrical oscillations. 

Suppose that the frequency of the source 
in circuit 1 is fixed at 100,000 ^ and that 
the source in circuit 2 is changeable at will ; 
and suppose that the changes of frequency to 
be made are such as to leave practically un- 
altered the equality of the induced electro- 
motive forces in the detector circuit. Then on 
listening in the telephone while the frequency 
of circuit 2 is slowly raised to, say, 102,000 -- 
the note rises correspondingly to a pitch of 
2000 a somewhat shrill tone. As a rule 
the intensity of the sound will be smaller 
now than before, principally because the 
telephone has passed the frequency to which 
it responds most loudly, but also because 
the tone may have passed the frequency of 
the ear’s greatest sensitiveness. On raising 
the radio frequency beyond 102,000 -- the 
note becomes shriller, and also fainter for the 
reasons just explained, till at last no note is 
audible. On reversing the process the beat 
note passes down the gamut till when circuit 

2 is giving the frequency 100,040 the beat 
note is the deep bass almost inaudible sound 
of 40 vibrations joer second. Sometimes on 
lowering the radio frequency further, say to 
100,020 per second, a croaking noise is heard, 
but certainly between that and exact tune 
with circuit 1 there is silence. We are within 
the adjustment sometimes called the “pit.” 

But now on lowering still further the radio 
frequency till it reaches, say, 99,960 the 
bass note of pitch number 40 reappears ; 
and on moving further again the beat note 

3 X 
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rises. When the frequency reaches 99,000 the 
loud sound of pitch 1000 ~ is again heard. 
In fact, on reducing the radio frequency from 
tune the same sequence of musical sounds is 
heard as would be gone through on raising 
it from tune. This is 
expressed diagram- 
matically in Fig. 17, 
wherein the assumption 
is made that the tele- 
phone-ear combination 
is most sensitive at 
about the pitch of 1000. The curves, it 
should be mentioned, are not based on actual 
measurements of intensity. 

§ (26) Pbopagation of Telegeaphic 
Waves, (i.) General Consideration . — In § (4) it 
has been shown that the energy density of 
the field of the waves from a Hertz radiator 
decreases with distance in accordance with 
the inverse square law. This was found to be 
the case with telegraphic waves, up to dis- 
tances of 50 miles, quite early in the history 
of wireless telegraphy. But in 1902, when 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean, Marconi dis- 
covered unexpected departures from this 
simple formula. He found, too, that after 
500 miles from the sending station great 
differences appeared in the strength of day 
and night signals, the day signals being 
inaudible at 800 miles, while the night signals 
were readable at 2000 miles. Later observers 
found that day signals fell off much faster 
than with the inverse square of the distance, 
and that night signals, though usually much 
stronger than day signals, were too variable 
in intensity to be measured satisfactorily. 
The measurements made by the American 
Navy from 1910 to 1915 were reduced by 
Austin and Cohen, and shown to fit broadly 
the equation 


I exp. 
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where the suffix 1 refers to the sender and 2 
to the receiver, and where I^, Ig are antenna 
currents, effective heights of 

the antennae measured in kilometres, x is the 
range, and X the wave-length measured in 
kilometres, and are the logarithmic 
decrements, and Hg resistance of the 

receiving antenna in ohms. The decrement 
correction term was suggested by Barkhausen. 
Measurements of optimum signals made by 
the writer on the Pacific Ocean indicate that 
the connection between field and distance at 
night is in rough accord with the expression 

^ mmm- Q#()Q02*C 


which suggests two-dimensional propagation 
of energy. 

The Austin daylight formula for oceanic 


transmission shows that at each range a 
wave-length may be chosen for giving the 
largest received current. This wave - length 
varies as the square of the distance, being 
562 metres for a range of 1000 kilometres 
If as a station moves the wave-length trans- 
mitted to it be altered so as to be always the 
best, the received antenna current is inversely 
proportional to the cube of the distance. 
That is to say, the energy density in the field 
of the waves falls off as the sixth power of 
the distance, as indeed was known or sus- 
pected among wireless engineers before the 
publication of the Austin-Cohen formula. 

(ii.) Effect of Land. — The propagation of 
signal- bearing waves is considerably affected 
by the presence of land, even if the shortest 
path between the stations merely grazes a 
coast - line. Mountains and valleys have 
noticeable influence on cross-country signals. 
Sometimes stations on opposite sides of a 
mountain chain can communicate better by 
night than by day — but this depends upon the 
heights and distances. For instance, certain 
experiments by de Groot in the Dutch East 
Indies between a fixed station and a warship 
over very hilly country showed that signals 
over a range of about 200 kilometres were 
better in the daytime than they were at 
night. 

At night, even on the open sea, signals may 
vary enormously in strength from hour to 
hour. For example, ships in the Arabian 
Sea half-way between Aden and Karachi 
often receive one station so strongly that the 
• other is “jammed,” and first it is one station 
and then the other that is the stronger, the 
variations in signal strength within an hour 
being of order a hundredfold. Of recent years 
it has been found by those using directional 
methods of reception that not only the 
intensity but also the apparent direction of 
the arrival of waves is subject to great varia- 
tion at night. This alteration in the direction 
of arrival has been noticed on ranges as short 
as 20 miles, and has been observed occasionally 
to attain an error of 90° on ranges of a few 
hundred miles. In the daytime, on the 
contrary, the error in estimation of tho 
azimuth of a sending station is less than the 
experimental error of the directional apparatus ; 
though it must be noticed that it has been 
stated by American observers that signals 
from a distant station are stronger on an 
inclined antenna than on a vertical one, even 
in the daytime, the direction of inclination 
being such as to indicate that the waves 
received have followed an arched trajectory 
through the air. As a rule, the night varia- 
tions in the apparent direction of a distant 
sending station begin about ten or twenty 
minutes before sunset and cease about the 
same time after sunrise. 
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§ (27) Peopaoation of Waves, (i.) Theo- 
retical Oonsideration. — Various theories are 
available for the explanation of the variations 
of intensity and’ of apparent direction of 
reception that occur from hour to hour during 
the night and in the passage from night to day 
conditions. These are more easily approached 
by glancing briefly at the general problem 
of the propagation of electric waves round the 
globe. ^ Hertz’s equations, and also Heaviside’s 
pictorial representation of the wave trans- 
mission, are sufficient in respect of transmission 
over short distances, though the finiteness 
of the conductivity of the earth’s surface 
is neglected. Sommerfeld showed that the 
resistivity of a flat earth would tend to in- 
crease the intensity of the waves at a distance 
by causing the wave -front to fall forward 
slightly as it travelled. But these results leave 
out of account the sphericity of the earth. 
Poincar4 was the first to obtain a solution of 
the problem of the diffraction of waves over a 
perfectly conducting sphere, and a number 
of other mathematicians obtained solutions 
for a resisting sphere. References to these 
workers will he found in a paper by G. N. 
Watson ^ which contains a complete solution 
of the problem of propagation over the globe 
even to the antipodes. This paper has been 
discussed by B. van der Pol,^ who shows that 
the measured signal strength in the daytime 
at ranges of 2000 miles is thousands of times 
greater than the strength given by Watson’s 
solution or earlier ones. Another difference 
between measurement (as expressed by 
Austin’s formula) and the diffraction solution 
is the presence of in the index in the 
former and of X^ in the latter. 

(ii.) Effect of the Atmosphere. — Evidently the 
existence of the atmosphere cannot be ignored. 
The facts of wireless telegraphy as briefly sum- 
marised in preceding paragraphs demand that 
the atmosphere shall possess a certain number 
of electrical properties. In the first place, 
as was suggested by Heaviside in 1900, there 
must be at a high level a permanently conduct- 
ing “ceiling” which, by its reflecting properties, 
gives the two-dimensional propagation some- 
times attained on quiet nights over the oceans. 
Such a ceiling could act as an electrical 
whispering gallery. It must be at a height far 
above the troposphere, since cloud formations 
do not affect the phenomena. In the second 
place, there must be in the daytime levels 
in the atmosphere that possess conductivity 
different in magnitude or even different in 
nature from that possessed at night. The 
bulk of our experimental knowledge goes to 
suggest that the conducting layers of the day 
lie below those of the night, that they come 
low in the stratosphere, and that they are 

1 Proe. 1919, xcv. 83. 

* Phil. Mag., 1919, xxxviii. 305. 


daily produced afresh by sunlight as the earth 
rotates. G. N. Watson,^ in a later paper than 
that mentioned above, has obtained a solution 
for the propagation of waves between a sphere 
and a deep conducting concentric layer com- 
mencing at a definite height. This solution 
contains X^ in the index and can be made 
identical with Austin’s empirical formula by 
assigning a particular value to the product 
of the square of the height and the con- 
ductivity. Eor instance, if the height of the 
under surface of the layer be taken as 25 
kilometres, the necessary conductivity would 
be less than a quarter of that of sea water 
in order to account for the average behaviour 
of the waves in daylight. 

(in.) Daylight Effects. — Other daylight phe- 
nomena, such as the propagation over mountain 
ranges, many of the erratic variations that 
occur at night, as well as many of the twilight 
effects, may be explained, at least partially, 
by supposing that the transiently conducting 
layers in the atmosphere are due to ionisation 
of the air by the ultra-violet rays in the sun’s 
light. It has been shown that the presence 
of ions increases the velocity of electric waves 
through air, thus causing vertical wave-fronts 
to bend round the convexity of the earth. 
At the same time, however, the ions cause 
absorption of energy, and therefore the strength 
of signals by the bending downward of rays 
that would otherwise be lost in space is 
partially cancelled by increased dissipation in 
the atmosphere.* Experience shows that the 
day signals are better than diffraction could 
give, as already stated, and not so intense 
as the best night signals. Further, it is to be 
expected that as the great circle of twilight 
rotates about the globe the recombination 
of the ions in the stratosphere may give to 
the twilight region a temporary opacity on 
account of natural irregularity in the process ; 
and it may also be expected that the final 
result of recombination is, on occasion, patchy 
or streaky — that is to say, banks or streaks of 
ionised air may persist through several hours 
of darkness. The twilight opacity is well 
known in practice ; and the phenomena of the 
successive fading and strengthening of signals 
and those of the alteration of apparent direc- 
tion as described in § (26) (ii.) may reasonably 
be attributed to ionic refraction in banics of 
ionised air at heights above 16 kilomotrcs. 

(iv.) Directional Effects.— T\\o vagaries in 
directive telegraphy may arise, it should bo 
mentioned, in two ways. Either there tiiay he 
a genuine alteration of the path of the rays by 
refraction in a more or less horizontal i)lanc, 
or there may be a rotation of the planes of 
polarisation of waves travelling through a, jiuihh 
of air graduated in its ionisation ; in the latt^er 
case a ray arriving at a direction - finding 
“ Proc.M., 1919, xcv. 546. 
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station possessing a frame antenna rotatable 
about a vertical axis will give an erroneous 
direction reading of amount calculable by the 
equation 

tan 7 = sin a tan 

where a is the angle the incoming ray makes 
with the horizontal and ^ is the rotation of 
the plane of polarisation. This is because 
the plane of the frame must be rotated out 
of the correct position in order to be in the 
standard relationship with the non-horizontal 
magnetic field of the rotated field of the waves. 

(v.) Magnetic Variations , — The presence of 
these conducting layers in the atmosphere 
has recently been discussed by S. Chapman 
from the point of view of . the variations 
of the magnetic elements. According to 
his analysis the atmosphere above 100 kilo- 
metres is permanently ionised by the in- 
cidence of electrified particles from the sun, 
and in these regions the aurorae appear. 
Below this, but still perhaps more than 50 
kilometres from the earth’s surface, is a 
region ionised by the sun’s ultra-violet light. 
The diurnal magnetic variations appear to 
show that this ionisation also persists through- 
out the night. If this is true its lower 
boundary must be the base of the Heaviside 
layer, which is responsible for the long- 
distance propagation at night. Support is 
lent to this conclusion by the negative results 
of the inquiries promoted by the British 
Association Radiotelegraphic^ Committee into 
the possible connections between wireless 
telegraphic phenomena, auroral displays, and 
magnetic storms. On the other hand the 
ionised layers that endure only during the 
day, which are emphatically indicated by 
wireless telegraphy, do not appear to be 
disclosed by Chapman’s analysis of diurnal 
or other magnetic variations. 

§ (28) NATtritAL Electric Waves. — Electric 
waves produced by natural causes are continu- 
ally travelling about the earth and being 
received on the antennae of wireless stations. 
The electric oscillations they produce in the 
apparatus are often more intense than those 
produced by the strongest signals, and these 
oscillations appear always to have the natural 
period of the antenna. It seems probable 
that they are impulsive in character and that 
they are produced by electric discharges 
terrestrial or extra-terrestrial. When recep- 
tion of signals is being effected on a Morse 
tape the natural electric waves produce 
erratic markings that sometimes obliterate 
all messages ; when aural reception is employed 
they make noises that only too frequently 
make signals unintelligible. They have been 
given the name Xs, strays, atmospherics, 
sturbs, static, parasitic signals, etc. 

The British Association Committee for i 


Radiotelegraphic Investigation has analysed 
a great volume of statistics collected from all 
sources, and has classified strays into three 
types, namely, clicks, grinders, and hissing. 
The hissing noises have long been known to 
be due to local meteorological phenomena, 
particularly white squalls, or to discharge of 
electricity from air, rain, snow, or hail passing 
the antenna. The other types are not of 
strictly local origin. In tropical and temperate 
climates they are louder at night than in the 
day, but in the polar regions they are reported 
to be louder in the day. They are stronger 
and most numerous near tropical mountain 
ranges and especially on the coasts of moun- 
tainous countries. In mid-ocean they are 
rare and feeble both in the day and at night. 
C. J. de Groot claims to have shown that in 
the Butch East Indies the clicks originate in 
lightning discharges within 100 miles and that 
the grinders are due to “ cosmic bombard- 
ment ” of the upper atmosphere. The latter 
type of strays may therefore arise in the 
zenith of the station which is disturbed ; 
and acting on this conception R. Weagant 
has described a type of receiving antenna 
immune to waves descending more or less 
vertically, though sensitive to signal waves 
propagated nearly horizontally. Other ob- 
servers, especially in temperate latitudes, have 
found by aid of directive antennae that strays 
appear to come from the direction of the 
tropics. In Eastern America C. H. Taylor 
found that most disturbance arrived from a 
south-easterly direction plus or minus 20® ; 
H. J. Round recently gave the direction of 
the strays received in England as 165° east of 
north. Similar conclusions as regards the 
tropical origin of strays received in England 
I have been previously reached by observations 
on a solar eclipse and on twilight i)henomena ; 
the probable distant origin of sti’ays was 
shown by H. Morris Airey and the present 
writer in 1910 by a process of identifying 
individual strays received near Newcastle and 
in London. 

What may be called X storms often occur 
in summer in temperate climates and extend 
during a few days over largo areas ; since 
these periods coincide with tlio occurrence 
of meteorological conditions such as usually 
accompany thunderstorms and other unstable 
atmospheric conditions wo may suppose the 
strays to be due for the most part to lightning 
discharges. ^ ju 

WIRELESS TELECRAPHY, 
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§ (1) Special Conditions.— The instruments 
and apparatus used for Wireless d’elegra|)hy in 
the Naval Service differ in no main principle 
from those used for commercial purposea 
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Detail differences are in the direction of provid- 
ing for a wider range of adjustment of wave- 
length, greater selectivity, greater efficiency, 
and greater reliability. These requirements 
arise from the fact that a fleet needs to have 
open many separate lines of communication 
simultaneously. This necessitates, in the first 
place, a wide range of available wave-lengths, 
and, in the second place, highly selective re- 
ceiving instruments together with transmitters 
designed to enable these selective receivers to 
be used. The high selectivity, in turn, renders 
essential a high efficiency in the instruments 
from beginning to end. A combination of 
ruggedness and reliability is also essential. 
An army in the field has various means of 
rapid communication, but a fleet at sea has 
wireless only, and this must therefore have 
the highest possible degree of reliability. 

On the side of the personnel, somewhat the 
same requirements have to be fulfilled. The 
training of the men responsible for the working 
of the apparatus, and of the officers in charge 
of both men and apparatus, must necessarily 
be more thorough than in the case of the 
relatively simple commercial working. Even 
an Ordinary Telegraphist must be capable of 
using the rather complicated instruments in 
an intelligent manner. A Fleet Wireless Officer 
must not only know every detail of the various 
sets under his control, but must, as well, be 
a good experimentalist ; for to him falls the 
duty of thoroughly testing all new ideas under 
sea-going conditions, and progress or stagna- 
tion depends to no small degree on the skill 
with which these initial trials are carried out. 

§ (2) The Spark Transmitters. — These 
differ very widely amongst themselves, as is 
natural in view of the fact that provision has 
to be made for all kinds of ships from a 
battleship to a picket-boat. 

The most poweidul installation, constituting 
the main spark transmitting set of the larger 
ships, is a 14 kilowatt set. The largest possible 
T- or aerials are fitted, and the 

usual mutually coupled primary and secondary 
oscillatory circuits are employed. The aerial 
generally constitutes the limitation of the 
output, and relatively loose couplings are 
always used. 

The main installation of smaller ships 
consists 'of a 1| kw. set having an asyn- 
chronous rotary spark gap and primary and 
secondary oscillators mutually coupled as in 
the high-power sets. Similar seta adapted to 
the smaller aerials are used in destroyers and 
submarines. 

In addition to these main installations, all 
the larger ships have second spark transmitters 
intended solely for short range working on 
short waves. 

§ (3) The Reoeiving CiRaurr.— The receiv- 
ing circuit originated practically in the present 


form in 1905-1906, the Marconi magnetic 
detector then being used. It consists of a 
three-circuit arrangement, all three circuits 
being capacity - coupled across a common 
condenser. To adapt this circuit for the use 
first of crystal detectors and then of valves, a 
fourth tuned circuit, relatively tightly coupled 
to the third of the existing circuits, is used. 
An unselective “ stand by ” condition is 
provided which is practically two circuits 
with tight magnetic coupling. The whole 
circuit is built up of separate components, 
and, owing to the very wide range of Ayave- 
length adjustment lor which provision has to 
be made, has the appearance of being very 
complicated. It is, however, the result of 
very lengthy experiments, and, in view of the 
confidence now placed in it, the introduction of 
any new design will probably be very gradual. 
The arrangement of the receiving instruments 
differs from the usual commercial practice 
in that the whole of them are enclosed in a 
thoroughly sound-proof receiving cabinet, so 
greatly increasing the effective sensitivity. 

§ (4) The 1914-1919 Advances. — During the 
early period of the war, demands for increased 
range from destroyers and submarines, together 
with the advent of the valve heterodyne sets, 
led to the rapid development of the Poulsen 
arc and to the wide application of continuous 
wave working. Following on this, the war- 
time necessity of smaller and lower aerials led 
to the arc being introduced into the larger 
ships, generally as an alternative to the high- 
power spark transmitter. Experience having 
shown that the arcs were unsuitable for use in 
ships in company, the high-power transmitting 
valves are now rapidly replacing them. The 
valves have the added advantage that with 
an alternating supply they can be used on the 
interrupted continuous wave system instead of 
the spark transmitter. It seems very prob- 
able that in the near future the valves will 
be sufficiently advanced to replace both spark 
and arc. 

For receiving, the valve was introduced 
in 1914 for simple heterodyne purposes, 
to bo followed a little later by combined 
heterodyning and detecting. Note magnifica- 
tion was little used’ for ordinary reception, as 
the advantages to be gained from it ai’e 
relatively small in a really silent cabinet. In 
this respect the conditions are very different 
from those experienced in the Army or Air 
Force, where extraneous noises are unavoidable. 
Low-power high-frequency amplification with 
valve detector was introduced in 1917 and is 
practically universal. High-power amplifica- 
tion, however, developed slowly owing to the 
great difficulty of rendering the instruments 
sufficiently robust for use in the Naval Service. 

§ (5) The Naval Shore Stations. — The 
equipment of these stations has been, on the 
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whole, similar to that of the ships. In many 
cases, identically the same transmitting and 
receiving apparatus has been used. In the 
high-power stations the general arrangement 
is similar, but of course on a larger scale. 

§ (6) The Personnel. — The officers specialis- 
ing on the technical side of wireless have been 
chosen in the past from the Lieutenants R.N. 
who have qualified for Torpedo Puties, and 
from the Royal Marines : a special qualifying 
course of practical and theoretical wireless 
being prescribed in the latter case. During 
the time that these officers are specialising 
in wireless, a part of their time is spent as 
Fleet Wireless Officers at sea and a part at 
the Signal School at Portsmouth. Whilst 
at sea they are responsible for the technical 
side of the wireless installations of the ships 
of the fleet to which they are attached. At 
Portsmouth their duties are experimental or 
instructional or, in some cases, largely ad- 
ministrative. A few Lieutenants R.N. quali- 
fied for Signal Duties have also specialised 
in the technical side. Normally the signal 
officer’s responsibility is for the use of wireless 
for actual communication purposes only, but 
in these special oases technical responsibility 
has been added. 

The Telegraphist Ratings are selected from 
boys recruited at the age of about sixteen, 
and have a preliminary training of about nine 
months’ duration at the Boys’ Training Estab- 
lishment at Shotley. After this period they 
are well drilled in Morse signalling and learn 
the principles of the apparatus they will meet 
with at sea. On completion of this course 
they are drafted to sea for service in the larger 
ships under the supervision of Warrant Tele- 
graphists or of the more experienced Petty 
Officer Telegraphists. In due course promotion 
to Ordinary Telegraphist, Petty Officer Tele- 
graphist, and in the case of the best men, to 
Warrant Telegraphist follows, each advance- 
ment requiring the satisfactory passing of a 
combined practical and theoretical examina- 
tion. For a few of the very best men, 
further promotion to Commissioned Tele- 
graphist is possible, carrying with it the 
equivalent rank of Lieutenant R.N. 

0. L. P. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY TRANSMIT- 
TING AND RECEIVING APPARATUS 

I. Transmission 

§ (1) General Considerations. — It is 
essential that a system designed for the trans- 
mission of wireless waves ^ should not only 
oscillate at a high frequency but that it should 
also radiate the maximum possible amount 
of energy. The simple Hertzian oscillator 

^ Sec Wireless Telegraphy,” §§ (11), (12), (13). 


I fulfils these properties, but it is useful only 
for short distances and for short wave- 
lengths. It has a high frequency and its 
capacity is small. In 1896 Marconi first 
introduced the idea of using the eartli as 
one of the arms of the oscillator, thereby 
obtaining longer ranges, and in the following 
year the use of coupled circuits was discovered 
by Lodge. ^ 

For efficient transmission the aerial should 
have the following properties : 

(a) The capacity to be as large as possible ; 
(6) the height to be as great as possible, taking 
into account the wave-length to be radiated ; 
(c) the damping to he low; {d) the natural 
wave-length to be about 0*67 of the wave- 
length to be radiated. 

In addition directive properties may be 
introduced by making the horizontal portion 
of the aerial long compared with its height. 
The aerial may take many forms, the most 
usual of which are the “ L,” “ T,” umbrella 
and fan, the names being a sufficient description 
of the various types. The capacity of aerials 
can be calculated approximately by a method 
given by Howe.^ 

For maximum efficiency the resistance 
losses must be kept as low as possible; the 
most important of these are the losses in the 
earth system. This usually consists of a 
number of metal plates buried in the earth 
either vertically or horizontally, good con- 
nections being made to a common earth 
terminal. The plates should be buried to a 
depth that will ensure a good conducting 
layer. The resistance is a function of tlie 
wave-length, the relation being compliciated. 

In some cases it is advantageous to use a 
“ capacity earth.” This system, which was 
first employed by Lodge in 1897, consists of 
a network of wires arranged parallel and close 
to the ground but insulated from it, so that 
it forms in reality one of the plates of a 
condenser. The network must not be raised 
too high above the ground, as the effective 
height of the aerial and consequently the 
radiation will be reduced. If it is installed 
well this system gives better results than the 
ordinary earth, as the distribution of current 
in the earth is more uniform, but it has the 
disadvantage that insulation difficulties are 
serious and the losses produced may be severe. 

The earliest form of transmitter for distance 
was a spark transmitter with the spark ga]) 
in the aerial system. An induction coil was 
used to charge the aerial. This system had 
many drawbacks, e.y. {a) the type of note 
from an induction coil was bad, (h) the 
damping of the aerial system was large, (c) the 
power which could be employed was small. 

“ British Patent Specification, No, 11575 of 1897. 

® Electrician, Ixxiii. 85f). 

* See “ Wireless Telegraphy, § (11). 
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By the use of coupled circuits ^ with the 
spark gap in the primary, the power can be 
increased, the damping of the aerial circuit 
can be kept much lower, and by tuning the 
primary and secondary circuits, more efficient 
radiation can be obtained. The amount of 
energy radiated depends on the sharpness of 
the tuning and on the degree of coupling 
between the two circuits. Too close a coupling 
introduces two distinct frequencies, ^ but too 
loose a coupling reduces the transfer of energy 
to the aerial system. Auto coupling systems 
in which the aerial and earth are directly 
connected to the circuit containing the spark 
gap have also been used. 

In order to prevent the formation of an arc 
across the spark gap after it has been made 
conducting by the spark and the high-frequency 
oscillation, different means have been adopted ; 
a strong air blast may be used or the spark 
gap may be made rotary, the separation of the 
electrodes and the cooling produced preventing 
any arc from forming. In the quenched gap 
system use is made of very close coupling to 
get as much energy as possible into the aerial 
system, and the damping of the primary 
circuit is made high by quenching the spark 
very suddenly, so that a single frequency only 
is obtained. This is effected by making the 
spark gap of a number of metal plates separated 
by thin mica washers and kept cool by air or 


water circulation. 

Sj)ark transmitters have been designed in 
which both continuous and alternating current 
have been used for charging the primary con- 
denser. As it is not satisfactory to generate con- 
tinuous current at high voltages it is usual 
to connect several machines in series in order 
to get the necessary voltage. By the use of 
an alternator, however, the current may be 
generated at low voltage and transformed to 
the required value without difficulty or fear of 
breakdown. 

§ (2) Spark Transmission.—Au installa- 
tion in which this system has been employed 
is the 5 kw. transmitter made by 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Ltd. It is designed to have a working 
range under normal conditions of 400 
nautical miles over water, and it can 
be used on wave-lengths from 
E , 300, to 1200 metres. The dia- 
gram of con- 
nections is 
s li o w n i n 
Fig. 1. 

(i.) Po'wer 
Unit. — The 
I)ower unit of 



Pig. 


the transmitter is a motor - alternator set 
consisting of a direct-current motor directly 


1 See “ Wireless Telegraphy,’* § (14). 
“ Ibid. § (14) ill). 


connected to a single - phase alfcernator G 
and through an insulated coupling to a disc 
discharger E= If public service mains are not 
available the set may be driven by belting 
from an engine, the excitation current for 
the alternator field being supplied by the 
motor, or the motor may take its current 
either from a battery of accumulators or from 
a generator driven by an oil or petrol engine. 
At a speed of 2100 revolutions per minute the 
alternator is capable of delivering 5 kw. at 300 
volts and 70 cycles. 

(ii.) Transfer m.er . — The transformer A is of 
the single-phase iron core type and is oil- 
cooled. It is capable of delivering 5 k.v.a. 
at either 10,000 or 20,000 volts when supplied 
with alternating current at 300 volts and 70 
cycles. 

The secondary winding is divided into two 
equal parts, so that these can be put either 
in parallel or in series for transmitting on 
wave-lengths ranging from 300 to 1200 metres. 
An air-cooled iron -core low-frequency in- 
ductance B is connected in series with the 
primary winding of the transformer, so that 
this circuit may be brought into resonance 
with the main oscillating circuit. This in- 
ductance is fitted with a controller switch, 
so that the number of turns of the winding 
may be adjusted. To protect the windings of 
the transformer from high-frequency currents, 
air -core choke coils C are inserted in the 
secondary leads. 

(hi.) Condenser Battery . — The condenser 
battery I) consists of eight units, the units 
being contained in galvanised iron tanks 
filled with insulating oil. Each unit is built 
u]) of '/Inc sheets and glass plates, sup- 
ported in a cradle, so that if a plate should 
break down it may be replaced without 
delay. Elxjnite-bushed brass terminals are 
iitto'd to each tank and protective spark gaps 
are added. 

The units are mounted on wooden stands 
insulated from, the floor by porcelain insula- 
tors. The transmitting primary and second- 
ary coupling coils H and K and adjustable 
inductances are also fitted to these stands 
with the controller by means of which the 
capacity of the battery of condensers can be 
varied, so that tho primary high-frequency 
circuit is self-contained. The controller con- 
sists of a Swiss commutator, with massive 
plates and plugs capable of carrying without 
heating the currents oscillating in the circuit. 
Tho adjustable inductance L is built in the 
form of a heavy copper spiral with square 
cross-section. A flexible copper contact can 
bo attached to the latter throughout its length 
by means of a screw of similar pitch to that 
of tho spiral. By this means the wave-lengths 
between the steps of the condenser combina- 
tions can be obtained. 
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(iv.) The Disc Discharger. — The disc dis- 
charger E is designed to produce a musical 
note in transmission. It consists of a steel 
disc about 10 inches in diameter driven off 
an extension of the motor alternator shaft 
through an insulated coupling. The disc has 
sixteen copper studs fixed near the periphery 
and transverse to the plane of the disc, and 
these studs rotate between stationary adjust- 
able copper electrodes. The object of the 
studs is to break up the condenser dis- 
cl^arge into a number of definitely spaced 
discharges, having a particular frequency and 
so producing a distinctive tone in the sound 
of the spark when heard in the telephones of 
a receiving station. In order to get the best 
results from this discharger, the spark dis- 
charge must take place at a definite phase 
relation to the alternator voltage, and as 
this phase displacement alters with the 
wave-length transmitted, the instant at 
which the discharge takes place relative 
to the phase position of the alternator is 
adjustable. 

(v.) Transmitting Primary and Secondary 
Coupling Coils. — The primary winding H is 
composed of independently insulated copper 
cable arranged so that the current distribution 
is uniform. The secondary winding K is 
made of similar cable and consists of a number 
of turns suitably spaced; tappings are taken 
at various points to enable the aerial circuit 
to be tuned to the various waves, the con- 
nections being made by plugs and sockets. 
The secondary slides laterally with respect 
to the primary, so that the coupling can be 
varied. 

To enable the aerial to be tuned to transmit 
on longer wave-lengths, special tuning in- 
ductances can be inserted in the aerial circuit. 
These are made of the same cable as the 
primary and secondary coils, and the requisite 
amount of inductance can be tapped off. 
Another separate inductance is provided to 
obtain a finer variation of inductance. 

(vi.) Method of Signalling. — The control of 
the spark discharges is effected by making 
and breaking the low-tension circuit. As the 
amount of current in this is considerable, the 
key E is arranged to operate through a 
magnetic relay. This relay key is worked 
by an ordinary hand key placed in the direct- 
current low-voltage circuit and only allows 
the alternating current to be broken when it 
is at or near zero. Speed of operating is thus 
increased and the sparking at the contacts 
is reduced. 

§ (3) Undamped Waves — The Timed 
Spark. — A development from the synchronous 
rotary gap is the timed spark ’’ system for 
the production of continuous oscillations. 

This consists of several rotary dischargers 
mounted on the same shaft, so arranged that 


before the oscillation from one spark dies 
away, another spark occurs at the right in- 
stant, the oscillations produced in the primary 
circuit being in phase. The current in. the 
aerial produced by a number of these dis- 
charges approximates very nearly to a steady 
oscillation. The means for obtaining accuracy 
of phase relationship by the use of an 
“ ignition disc ” is given in the article on 
“ Wireless Telegraphy.” ^ Several high-power 
transatlantic stations of this typo are in 
existence, e.g. at Carnarvon, Stavanger, and 
Marion. 

§ (4) The Pohlsen Arc. — In 1900 Buddell 
discovered that by the addition of a capacity 
and inductance to the terminals of an ordinary 
arc, oscillations of musical frequency were set 
up. In 1903 Poulsen by certain modifications 
succeeded in producing continuous oscillations 
of radio frequency. His modifications con- 
sisted, firstly, in burning the arc in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen ; secondly, in making the 
positive electrode of copper and cooling it 
by means of water circulation ; and, thirdly, 
in placing the arc in a very strong magnetic 
field. The first two produce a marked in- 
crease of slope of the static characteristic of 
the arc, while the addition of the magnetic 
field ensures that the arc shall be extinguished 
at the correct moment. A typical circuit is 
shown in Pig. 2. A current of not less than 
10 to 15 amperes should be . 


used to ensure regular action, 
while the wave-length should 



Pig, 2. 


The ratio between the direct current and 
the high-frequency current is between 1-2 
to 1*5, and the efficiency usually obtained in 
practice is between 25 per cent to 35 per cent, 
although with large stations 38 per cent to 
40 per cent may be reached. 

The following description may be taken 
as illustrative of the general design of an arc 
system. 

(i.) The Arc Chamber. — The arc consists 
of a metal chamber of bronze or aluminium 
into which are fitted the two electrodes and 
the two poles of a powerful electromagnet. 
The arc chamber is made with double walls 
to allow of cooling by the circulation of water, 
although in some arcs of small power, radiating 
fins are cast on the arc chamber and a current 
1 See “ Wireless Telegraphy," §§ (15), (17). 
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of air is used for cooling purposes. The 
electrodes are insulated from the chamber by 
insulating rings. These are usually of porce- 
lain or quartz, on account of the great heat 
that they have to withstand. 

The positive electrode A, which is round and 
is usually made of copper, is flattened at the 
end nearest to the negative electrode E. It is 
essential that a good conductor be used, and 
that it should be water-cooled in order that 
the local heating, produced at the point where 
the arc strikes, may be limited. 

The negative electrode is of carbon and it 
is raised to incandescence by the arc. In 
order that the carbon may be used regularly 
the holder is given a slow rotation by a small 
motor. To strike the arc a push button on 
the negative electrode is provided, so that it 
may be brought into contact with the anode. 
An adjustment allows the length of the arc to 
be regulated. 

The arc burns usually in an atmosphere of 
coal-gas ; hydrogen is not frequently employed. 
The rate of flow of the gas is regulated by a tap. 
If it is not convenient to use coal-gas the 
vapours produced by alcohol, petroleum, or 
petrol may be used. In this case a special 
cup allows the introduction of the liquid into 
the arc chamber drop by drop, where it at 
once vaporises. One or more valves are fitted 
and are kept closed by springs, so that should 
an explosion of the gas inside occur, the 
pressure is released. The cover of the arc 
chamber, which is fitted for cleaning purposes, 
is also held in place by spring bolts, so it can 
lift slightly if the pressure becomes excessive. 
It is usual for the tap controlling the gas or 
liquid to be operated by an electromagnet 
which is itself controlled by the master 
switch. In this way the personal element is 
eliminated. 

(ii.) Magnetic Field . — Perpendicular to the 
electrodes are the two poles of a powerful 
electromagnet M, which is excited either by 
means of the current flowing tlirough the arc 
or direct from the generator in shunt with 
the arc. The pole pieces are cone-shaped, so 
that an intense field is produced between them. 
The axis of the field is slightly above or to one 
side of the axis of the electrodes, so that the 
arc, which is curved, is in the strongest field. 
The windings are arranged so that the arc is 
displaced upwards or sideways, so reducing 
the deterioration of the arc from the heat to 
a minimum. In order to keep the magnetic 
circuit as short as possible the windings are 
made very short, so that they generally get 
hot as the cooling surface is small. In some 
designs of arcs two windings are employed 
and these are usually connected in parallel. 
In another design a horse-shoe-shaped magnetic 
circuit is used with the pole pieces arranged 
vertically in the centre. In this case a single 


exciting coil is fitted and is immersed in oil, 
a pump ' maintaining the circulation. One 
end of the winding is usually connected to the 
negative pole of the generator and the other 
to the carbon cathode. 

The 500 kw. arcs of the Lafayette radio 
station near Bordeaux are of this type and 
the weight of the magnetic system is 60 
tons. 

For any given set of conditions there is a 
best value for the magnetic field, and for 
the best efficiency of the arc. The intensity 
of this optimum field increases directly with 
the current and with the resistance of the 
oscillating circuit, and inversely with the 
wave-length. It also depends on the density 
of the gas employed in the arc chamber. 

(iii.) Source of Supply and Protective Devices. 
— The current for the arc is supplied by a 
direct-current generator G, the positive lead 
of which is connected directly to the copper 
anode A. The supply voltage varies from 
400 volts for a 2 kw. to 1500 volts for a 500 
kw. arc. 

In order to protect the generator, from 
damage when the arc is first started, i.e. by 
bringing the cathode up to the anode, resist- 
ances K are added in series with the arc, and 
these are cut out step by step until the full volt- 
age is applied to the arc. In the case of small 
arcs this can be done by hand, but for large 
power, contactors are used. Chokes, C, are 
also inserted in both generator leads, partly 
to maintain the current at a fairly constant 
value in spite of the fluctuation in the arc, and 
partly to prevent the high-frequency currents 
getting back to the generator. A bank of 
condensers B, with the centre point “ earthed,” 
is also connected across the generator as a 
further protection. In some cases electrolytic 
condensers are used with the aluminium plates 
shunted by resistances, these usually being 
lamps. 

In the case of arcs of large power all metal 
masses of the generator should be “ earthed ” 
and a small “ earthed ” brush should rest on 
the shaft to jnevent any difference of potential. 
If this is not done sparking may occur between 
the shaft and the bearing and may give rise 
bo seizing of the shaft. An earth condenser 
S of large capacity is inserted in the high- 
frequency circuit between the cathode and 
earth to prevent the generator being short- 
circuited should any part of the aerial system 
become “ earthed.” 

(iv.) Oscillating Circuit — The general 
arrangement consists in inserting the arc 
between the aerial and the earth, with an 
inductance T between the aerial and the arc 
for regulating the wave-length, and a large 
condenser S in the earth lead. For the best 
conditions of working, the wave-length should 
be two to four times the natural wave-length 
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of the aerial. The efficiency may be increased 
by coupling the aerial to the arc or by putting 
a condenser across it, the best value for the 
capacity of this being very roughly between 
that of the aerial and half this value. 

The aerial inductance T for large powers 
consists of coils of either copx^er tube or 
copper strip wound on wooden formers 
supported on porcelain insulators. Wooden 
bolts or bolts of insulating material must be 
used instead of metal bolts for holding the 
framework together to prevent losses. The 
aerial ammeter is inserted between the arc 
and earth condenser. 

(v.) Methods of Keying, — The problem of 
“ keying ” with the arc differs considerably 
from that of damped waves. The production 
of continuous waves demands definite condi- 
tions, and it is necessary that the functioning 
of the arc should be disturbed as httle as 
possible. 

The methods for securing this may be divided 
into two classes. The first of these modifies 
slightly the wave-length emitted during the 
pauses between the signals, the usual change 
being about 2 per cent. This is effected either 
by short-circuiting a part of the aerial induct- 
ance as shown in Fig. 2 at D, or by annulling 
at the moment of transmission the effect 
produced by an iron core in a part of the 
inductance. It is sufficient to saturate the 
iron by direct current supplied to a winding 
to obtain this result. 

The second class consists in producing at 
will oscillations either in the aerial or in a 
local circuit, the transmitting key making 
the necessary change. 

In one method, of doing this the local circuit 
C has values of capacity and inductance as 
nearly as x)03sible equal to 
those of the aerial circuit, 
and the arc is connected 
to the one or the other ; 
this method is shown in 
Fig. 3. 

For all these methods 
some means are required 
for ox^erating the necessary 
contacts. This may be done 
by either electromagnetic 
Fig. 3. or pneumatic relays. Under 

each pair of contacts is 
fitted a pipe so that compressed air can be 
supplied to cool the contacts and to extinguish 
the arc formed between them. It is usual 
to use several pairs of contacts in parallel 
so as to reduce the heating. 

(vi.) Accessories. — Pump and Motor. — These 
are required to keep up the circulation of water 
in the anode and arc chamber. The water from 
the pump passes firstly to the anode through 
a long piece of rubber piping to increase the 
resistance of the shunt formed by the column 



of water between anode and cathode ; the 
water then passes to the water jacket of the 
arc chamber ; by this means the coldest 
water reaches the anode. 

Motors for Rotation of Cathode. — Two motors 
are usually fitted with flexible couplings, so that 
should one fail, the other can quickly replace 
it. 

Switchboard. — The switchboard carries, 
besides the usual switches, resistances and 
instruments for the generator unit, the remote 
control switch of the contactors for the starting 
of the arc. It also carries the switches for the 
pump motor and motor for the rotation of 
the cathode. A master switch is fitted which, 
besides breaking or making the main circuit, 
also closes or opens the water and gas taps. 
Safety devices are fitted so that should any 
of the motors, gas or water supply fail, indica- 
tion is at once given. 

§ (5) Radio Frequency AAcernators. — 
From early days attempts have been made to 
obtain high-frequency currents by the same 
method as that for producing low frequencies, 
i.e. by alternators. 

The chief difficulties met with were, firstly, 
the high peripheral speed necessary, and, 
secondly, the losses in the iron cores. The 
types of machines employed may be divided 
roughly into two classes, (a) Cascade Alter- 
nators and (6) Homopolar Alternators. The 
Goldschmidt machine can be classed under 


the first heading. 
The diagram of 
connections is 
given in Fig. 4. 

It consists of a 
fixed set of coils 
S called the stator 
and a rotating set 
of coils R called 
the rotor ; con- 



nected across the Fig. 4. 


rotor are an ffi- 

ductance L^ and capacity of such value 
that the circuit RL^Ci is tuned to a frequency 
/. A capacity C3 is also connected to the rotor 
so that the circuit RCg is tuned to a frequency 
3/. An inductance L2 and cax)acity Gg con- 
nected to the stator winding are adjusted so 
that this circuit is tuned to a frequency 2/. 
Consider a continuous current from a battery 
or generator G flowing in the stator, if the rotor 
is revolving at an angular velocity w, an 
alternating current of frequency /™w/ 2 t will 
be induced in it. The magnetic field xiroduced 
by this current is fixed relatively to the rotor 
but it is pulsating in strength ; it can therefore 
be resolved into two equal and constant fields 
rotating in ox^posite directions. With resx)ect 
to the stator, one of these fields is stationary 
as it is revolving in the opx^osite direction to 
the rotor, and the other is rotating at twice 
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the angular velocity of the rotor. The latter 
field will induce in the stator an alternating 
current of frequency 2/. Again, the field 
produced by this current can be resolved 
into two equal and opposite fields which will 
induce in the rotor alternating currents of 
frequency / and 3/. In the same way the field 
produced by the current of frequency 3/ in the 
rotor can be shown to produce alternating 
currents of frequency 2/ and 4/ in the stator. 
If an aerial and earth are connected to the 
stator and tuned to a frequency of 4/, then 
currents of this frequency will flow in it and 
can be used for signalling. It will be seen 
that the intermediate currents occur in pairs 
of equal frequency ; these are of opposite 
phase and so tend to nullify each other. Com- 
plete neutralisation would occur except for 
iron, copper, dielectric losses, and magnetic 
leakage. 

Alternators of this typo are installed in the 
Eilvese (Hanover) Station, d'hese deliver 
about 160 kw. to the aerial with a current of 
200 amperes at a wave-length of 7500 metres. 
The machines carry a winding forming 384 
poles which, at a speed of 3130 revolutions 
per minute, produces in the rotor a current 
with a frequency of 10,000 cycles per second. 
The stator is excited by a continuous current 
generator G (Fig. 4), a choking coil Lg being 
inserted to protect it from tlie alternating 
vt)ltage. J:)ince all tlic ciremits are in reson- 
ance, the energy supplied by the exciter is 
reduced to a minimum and is about 8 kw. 
The efiiciency of the system, on a continuous 
dasli, is about 54 per cent, which rises to about 
76 per cent on a signalling load. Signalling 
is carried out by a key in the exedter circuit ; 
this key also inserts a resistance in the 
field (vircuit of tins »nain driving motor so 
tliat tlie drop in speed duo to the load is 
counteracted. 

The homopolar machines at present in use 
arc the Latour-Bethonod and the Alexanderson 
types. The chief losst^s in lugh-fr(M|uenc.y 
machines are in air friction and in the iron 
of the magnetic ciremit. To get rid of the 
hea.t caused l)y the friction of the air it is 
advantageous to adopt ciooling by water or 
oil circulation. In the large power machines 
made l)y tlie Bocietd Alsacicmne do ( ■onstruc- 
tions Mecani(|ues tlie air fric*tion losses are 
diminished by running the machine in a 
r(*duced air-|)r(‘Hsure. Oil circulation is then 
required since the heat is not withdrawn so 
quickly. 

To diminish tlie iron losses it is necessary 
to use very thin laminations, the thickness of 
those Ixnng from 1-5 to 2 mils. 

In the Latour * Bethenod alternator the 
air gap is radial and tlie field winding 
consists of a single coil fitted to the stator. 
The tooth in botli stator and rotor are 


laminated and the armature is wound in 
open slots. 

(i.) The Alexanderson Machine. — In the 
Alexanderson alternator the air gap is axial 
and the rotor is made of solid chrome-nickel 
steel, so that high peripheral speeds can be 
safely employed for large machines (200 kw., 

30.000 r.p.m.). The disc has 300 slots set 
round its edge so as to leave 300 steel teeth. 
Each of these teeth acts in turn to close the 
magnetic circuit between two of the poles of 
the stationary part of the machine. The 
intervals between the teeth are filled with 
phosphor bronze ; thus the disc presents a 
smooth surface and losses due to air friction 
are very much reduced. The alternator is 
connected to the driving-motor through a 
double helical gear running in oil with a step- 
up ratio of 1 to 2*97. By providing the 
alternators with dilferent numbers of poles 
and gear ratios, wave-lengths from 6000 to 

10.000 metres can be obtained with 25 kw. 
machines, and 10,000 to 25,000 metres with 
200 kw. machines. 

In order to equalise the strain, the rotor is 
made with a thin rim and a thick hub. To 
avoid large losses through magnetic leakage, 
the air gap has been reduced to 1 millimetre, 
and special bearings are fitted to keep the 
rotor accurately centred. This is attained 
by the use of thrust hearings which are inter- 
connected by a set of equalising levers. Any 
tendency towards a change in the air gap 
is then counteracted by the levers. The main 
and thrust bearings are lubricated under 
pressures varying from 5 to 15 pounds per 
square inch by a pump geared to the 
main driving shaft. During tlie periods of 
sto|)ping and starting and in emergency 
this circulation is maintained by a special 
motor -driven i>ump. An oil -gauge in the 
main -feed jiipe is fitted with a signalling 
device in cuise the supiily should fail. The 
main liearirigs and tlie armature jilate of 
the alternator are water-cooled by a series of 
copper pipes. 

fidie frame of the machine (Fig. 5) contains 
two circular field coils A excited by a constant 
current. The lines of magnetiti induction from 
these pass through the |)art B and the lamin- 
ated pole pieces E, being e()m])let(Hl across the 
rotating disc. TIu^ reluctance of the circuit 
will depend on wdietber steel tooth or a 
non-magnetic ])lng liap])ens to b(^ between 
the poles ; the magnetic flux round the circuit 
will vary thus ])eriodically going thi'ougb a 
complete cycle as each stc'cl tooth passes the 
polo tips. Wires sliown in Fig. 5 at E arc 
wound In slots zig-z-ag fashion round the ])olo 
jiiecos and the varying magnetic field pro- 
duces an alternating current of the same 
frequency in these wires which thus form the 
armaturtl The exact method of winding 
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depends on the number of slots. Two methods 
are illustrated ^ in Fig. 6. 

The armature winding is divided into sections 
and is wound in open slots, there being one 



Fig. 5. 


conductor in each slot ; for a 200 kilowatt 
machine, there are 64 sections in the armature, 
32 on each side of the rotor; each section 
generates 30 amperes at 100 volts. The 
sections are connected to independent windings 
of two air-core transformers, the primary 


Pig. 6. 

windings of which each consist of two turns 
with 16 separate wires in each turn. The 
two secondary windings which are connected in 
parallel consist of 74 turns each and are wound 
so that their high potential ends are at the 
centre ; in this manner a more uniform potential 
gradient is obtained. By varying the number 
of turns of the secondaries of the transformers 

^ Pigs. 5 and 6 are taken by permission from a 
lecture by the late Mr. Duddell, delivered at the 
iioyai Institution on May 17, 1912. 


the alternator can be adapted to the resistance 
of the aerial system. The voltage at the ter- 
minals of the secondary winding of the trans- 
formers when the alternator is running at 
normal speed is about 2000 volts and the 
normal output current is 100 amperes. The 
connexions are shown in Fig. 7. 

(ii.) Method of Keying . — Besides the primary 



and secondary coils, the air-core transformers 
carry a third winding of 12 turns on each 
transformer to control the aerial output. 
These coils are connected in parallel and in 
series with the aerial circuit ; condensers E and 
an apparatus called a magnetic amplifier are 
connected in shunt with them. The magnetic 
amplifier M consists of an iron core with two 
separate windings, one winding being con- 
nected to the intermediate coils 
of the air-core transformers 
through condensers, and the 
other winding to the trans- 
mitting key and to a direct- 
current supply. The impe- 
dance of the amplifier depends 
upon the saturation of the iron 
core by the direct current, so 
that when the transmitting key 
is pressed the impedance is a 
minimum and the full voltage 
is applied to the aerial system. 
When there is no current in 
the control coil, the impedance 
is a maximum, the voltage of 
the alternator is reduced, and 
the aerial system is detuned, 
(iii.) S^eed Regulation . — It is very important 
that the speed of the alternator be kept 
constant during signalling, as not only is the 
wave-length altered by a variation in speed 
but the aerial current is also reduced owing to 
the loss of tuning. 

In the Alexanderson system one of the sixty- 
four sets of alternator windings is connected to 
a circuit C tuned to a frequency slightly greater 
than the normal ; coupled to this is another 
circuit D containing a rectifier so that the 
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radio frequency current is changed into direct 
current ; this rectified current operates the 
controlling magnet of a regulator T, and the 
vibrating regulator can be made to control 
the direct-current driving motor in the usual 
way. 

When an alternating - current supply is 
used, iron chokes K are inserted between the 
motor and the power supply. 

The vibrating regulator which is controlled 
by the rectified current is arranged to increase 
or decrease the voltage of a subsidiary direct- 
current generator G, which in its turn decreases 
or increases the impedance of the chokes, so 
varying the supply voltage to the motor. 
Additional compensation for the signalling 
load is provided by a relay S which is con- 
nected in series with the transmitting key. 
When the transmitting key is closed, a resist- 
ance R, which is connected in the direct- 
current winding of the chokes, is short-circuited, 
so decreasing the impedance and increasing 
the input to the motor by an amount equal 
to that imposed by the load. Speed regulation 
can be obtained at different frequencies by 
varying the tuning of the closed circuit. 

§ (6) Febquenoy Multipliers. — An alterna- 
tive method for the production of high-fre- 
quency current consists in the use of an alter- 
nator combined with a frequency multiplier. 
By this means the alternator speed can be 
reduced with a consequent increase in reliability 
and efficiency. At the Nauen Wireless Station a 
medium-frequency alternator is installed with 
an oiglit-fold frequency multiplier for supply- 
ing 400 kw. to the aerial. The alternator is 
of the liomopolar inductor tyi)c, giving a 
voltage of 450 at 1500 r.p.m. and at a frequency 
of fiOOO cyclt^H per second. The high-frequency 
cmu’gy is passed through a step-up transformer 
before reaching the frequency transformers, 
which transform the energy to 12,000, 24,000, 
and 4S,00() cycles per second. The connec- 
tions arc shown in Fig. 8. The 12,000, 
24,000 cytde transformer consists of 30 kg. of 
stamped iron rings, 0-07 mm. thick, . 
arranged in grou|)s between which oil \/ 
is circulated, the oil being kept cool by 



S’lG. 8. 


The weight of the copper is about 20 kg. 
A third winding B is provided on the trans- 
formers for the saturation of the iron core 


by direct current, which is supplied by a low- 
voltage dynamo. Choke coils C are provided 
to protect the dynamo from the high-frequency 
current. The efficiency of the frequency 
transformer at full load is about 90 per cent. 
All circuits with the exception of the aerial 
circuit are tuned by capacity. 

A resistance R is connected in the first 
resonance circuit so that signalling may be 
effected. As long as the resistance is in circuit, 
frequency multiplication does not occur and 
there is no current in the aerial. This resist- 
ance is short-circuited by the sending key 
through a relay. A special governor is fitted 
to maintain the speed constant, and this 
responds to a change of speed of 0-01 per cent. 

§ (7) The Thermionic Valve. — The thermi- 
onic valve as a generator of undamped waves 
is dealt with in a separate article.^ 

II. Receiving Apparatus 

The object of all receiving apparatus is 
the detection of the oscillating currents set 
up in a receiving aerial by the electromagnetic 
field produced by a transmitting station. 
The problem of the design may be divided 
roughly into three parts : (1) The means for 
detecting and amplifying the currents pro- 
duced in the aerial by the signal. (2) The 
methods for obtaining selectivity, i.e. the 
cutting out of signals which it is not desired 
to receive. (3) The elimination of atmospheric 
disturbances. 

§ (8) Detectors and Amplifiers. -^T he 
early forms of detectors both for damped 
and for undamped waves have been treated 
in the article on “ Wireless Telegraphy,” § (16) 
to § (19). The use of thermionic valves as 
detectors and as amplifiers has been discussed 
in the article dealing with valves.^ 

§ (9) Selectivity of Receiver. — (i.) The 
simplest form of receiving circuit is that 
shown in Fig. 9. With this typo of circuit, 
however, the effect i)roducod by waves which 
differ in period from those which it is desired 
to receive is very serious. This effect can 
bo reduced by the use of a coupled circuit, 
as shown in Fig. 10. In this a tuned secondary 



X^iG. 9. Fig. 10. 


circuit is provided, with variable coupling 
between primary and secondary. The method 

» Sec “ Thermionic Valves/’ §§ (5), (6). 

* Ibid. § (9). 
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of obtaining selectivity was carried still further 
by Marconi when he designed the multiple 
tuner (Fig, 11). This consists of three in- 
ductively coupled circuits A, B, and 0, each 



of which is adjustable, the first of these being 
connected to the aerial and the third to the 
detector or amplifier. By means of adjust- 
ments the circuits can be tuned to the desired 
wave-length, signals of other wave-lengths 
being eliminated or reduced in strength so 
that they do not interfere. 

To protect the apparatus from electric 
discharges a spark gap (G) and a shunt of 
high inductance (L) are provided across the 
first circuit. The spark gap allows any 
sudden accumulation of charge such as may 
be produced by lightning to pass to earth, 
whilst the high inductance shunt allows 
charges which are not so violent to leak to 
earth. 

(ii.) The Rejector .^ — Another method for 
obtaining selectivity consists in inserting 
between the foot of a tuned aerial and earth 
two resonating circuits ; these circuits are in 
shunl with each other and each is tuned to the 
same wave-length as the receiving aerial. One 
of these circuits, which is called the acceptor 
(Fig. 12), and to which the receiving system 
is coupled, consists of an inductance and 
capacity connected in series with each other 
between the foot of the aerial and earth ; the 
other circuit, which is called the rejector, 
consists of an inductance and capacity con- 
nected in shunt with each other and with the 
acheptor. 

The principle underlying this instrument 
is that the impedance of a tuned circuit, 
consisting of a condenser and inductance 
in parallel, depends on the frequency of 
the current, being almost infinite for a 
frequency equal to that to which the circuit 
is tuned, provided the damping of the 
circuit is small. To keep the damping low, 
a large condenser and small inductance are 
used. 

As these two circuits when correctly ad- 
justed are tuned to the same wave-length 
as the receiving aerial, when an alternating 
E.M^E. of the same frequency as the waves 
which are to be received is impressed on these 
circuits, the whole or by far the greater part 
of the current flows through the acceptor 
^ British Patent Specification, No. 17873/05. 


circuit, the rejector circuit acting as an 
almost infinite impedance. The receiver being 
coupled to the acceptor circuit, signals are 
received in it. If an alternating E.M.F. of any 
other frequency than that to which the aerial 
is tuned is impressed on the circuits, the 
whole or most of the energy will be allowed 
to pass direct to earth by the rejector circuit, 
and the acceptor circuit and receiver will be 
unafiected. 

It is possible to obtain increased selectivity 
by using more than one acceptor circuit or 
rejector circuit. When more than one ac- 
ceptor is used these are connected in series 
with each other ; when more than one 
rejector is used these are connected in 
shunt with each other across the acceptor 
circuit, between « . 

points which are ^ 

separatee^ by 
one or more 
acceptors. Two 

forms of the cir- 1 Acceptor 

cuit are shown 
in Figs. 12 and 
13. 

(iii.) Another 
method for ob- 
taining a certain amount of freedom from 
interfering signals, which has become possible 
since the construction of multi-valve amplifiers, 
consists in the use of loop 
aerials. The strength of signals 
received on a vertical loop de- 
pends on the plane of the loop 
with regard to the direction of 


Rejector I 


To Detector 
3 <'^21- Amplifier 


Pia. 12. 


y 


Rejecto 


Acceptor 



FlO. 13. 


the waves, being zero when the direction of 
propagation is perpendicular to the plane of 
the loop. Hence, if it is desired to have freedom 
from interference from any particular station, 
the loop can be rotated until there is zero 
signal strength from that station. This will 
automatically cut down the signal strength 
from the station whose signals it is desired to 
receive unless the angle between the two 
directions is a right angle. This method is 
naturally not effective in cases where the 
interfering station and the desired station are 
on the same great circle passing through the 
receiving station. 

Even in this case it is sometimes possible 
to eliminate the interfering signal if the 
receiving station is between the two trans- 
mitting stations. This is possible by the use 
of sense directional systems, i.e. systems which 
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give* only one zero in the complete 360^’. 
Such systems are described more fully in the 
sections on directional wireless. 

Such methods are particularly effective in 
allowing duplex working. A loop can be 
arranged comparatively near to the trans- 
mitting station, the loop being directed so as 
to pick up no signals from the local transmitter. 
In such a case, as it is necessary to use high 
amplification, a zero will not be obtained 
from the local transmitter unless special 
precautions are taken to prevent the direct 
influence of the transmitter on the amplifier 
and leads, and further to eliminate the antenna 
effect of the loop. (See sections on “ Direc- 
tional Wireless.”) Excellent results have been 
obtained by enclosing the whole of the receiving 
gear except the loop inside an earthed mefcal 


screen. 

(iv.) All the circuits described are suitable 
both for dam]ied and undamped waves, but 
in the case of the latter special means have 
to be provided to render the signal audible. 
This may be done by using a vibrating 
contact called a ticker, by the tone wheel, 
or by heterodyne methods. These have 
been described in a previous article.^ For 
the reception by heterodyne methods either 
an independent oscillator or, if a thermionic 
valve receiver is used, the reaction principle 
may be adopted. In the former method the 
oscillator may consist of a small alternator 
or of an oscillating thermionic valve coupled 
loosely to the receiving 
circuit to obtain the 
boats. In the reaction 
method some form of 
coupling, either mag- 
netic or electrostatic or 
both, must bo used 
between the grid and 
anode of the thermi- 
onic valve so that local 
oH(nllationa are set up. 

This ])rinciplo is de- 
scribed in the article on “ Thermionic Valves.” 
Fig. 14 shows a 8im|)le form of reactive 
coupling. 

§ (lOj Elimination of ATMOsmnsnia Dis- 
turbances.® — (i.) Owing to the sensitiveness 
of tlierm ionic valve amplifiers, the range of a 
transmitting station is determined not by 
the strengtli of signals, l)ut l)y the inter- 
ference at the receiving station. Various 
nufl/hods have been described hy wliich inter- 
f(u’(uice from neighbouring stations cum be 
rc'due.ed, but tlie elimination of those 
<‘a\iH(‘d by atmospherics is mucdi more 
diflicuilt. Atmos|)herics may be classified 
into two groups — those duo to local electro- 



Fkl 14. 


^ H('e. “ WirclcHH Telcffraphy,” §§ (22), (23). 
“ S(‘e “ Theriuiouie Valves,” § (15). 

® See “ Wireless Telegrai)hy,” § (28). 


static or electromagnetic effects, and those 
produced at a distance and propagated in 
the form of waves. In the first of these 
groups may be considered the disturbances 
known as “ clicks ” and “ hissing.” Clicks 
are 'produced by hail-storms occurring at 
moderate distances from the receiving aerial, 
and the clicks follow one another in groups. 
Hissing, which is often accompanied by a 
reduction in the strength of the received 
signal due to the overloading of the detector, is 
probably caused by the variation of the static 
charge on the aerial by the movement of low 
clouds ; the currents produced in the aerial 
are usually impulses in one direction. The 
second group consists of the disturbances 
known as “ grinders.” These are the worst 
kind and produce a continuous rumbling 
noise in the telephones. Their intensity is 
greater in the tropics than in the temperate 
regions, and they have daily and annual 
variations. Usually the intensity increases 
with the wave-length to which the aerial 
is tuned. 

In Europe atmospherics are more abund- 
ant in summer than in winter. In the Congo 
they are stronger during the rainy season 
than in the dry season and the daily 
variations follow a regular law, whatever 
the season, the minimum disturbances being 
just after sunrise and the maximum about 
midnight. In the tropics usually a day of 
storm is preceded by some days of bad atmo- 
spherics and is followed by some days of 
a reduced number of atmospherics. It is 
thought that the majority of the disturbances 
are due to solar activity, by the emission 
of ultra-violet rays producing ionised layers 
in the upper atmosphere, by the convection 
currents in the air producing variation in the 
distribution of charge, by the direct emission 
of charged particles, etc. 

Numerous methods have boon tried for 
overcoming tlie disturbances due to atmo- 
spherics, e.g. the power of the transmitter 
can be inci’oaaed, but this is a costly and 
inefficient method. C'ilood results have been 
olitained by raising the spark frequency of 
the transmitter, tlio telephone and ear being 
more sensitive to a frequency of 500 to 
lOOO cycles ))or second than to one of 25 
to 50. 

A reduction can be made to a certain 
extent liy tlie ordinary tuning arrangements, 
especially if the signal to be received is from 
a continuous wave transmitter, as a much 
looser cou|>ling can be employed, but if the 
atmospheric is strong, then the receiving 
aerial system will be set into oscillation and 
the signal may be lost. Numerous other 
methods have been tried for the elimination 
of the disturbancoB, consisting of filters, 
limiting and balancing devices. Two systems 
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wliicii have given satisfactory working consist 
of the Rogers underground aerial and the 
Hoyt-Taylor balance of a coil aerial and an 
underground wire. 

(ii.) The Rogers Underground Aerial . — This 
consists of highly insulated wires buried to 
a depth below the surface of the ground that 
ensures a permanent water level, the extreme 
ends being iftsulated. The general arrange- 
ment consists of two wires run in a plane 
pointing towards the station from which 
signals are to be received, the inner ends 
leading to the primary of the receiving ap- 
paratus. A condenser is inserted in series 
with one of the wires, enabling the system to 
be tuned. Fig. 15 shows a schematic diagram 
of connections. As the surface of the earth 


To Amplifier 
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is a conductor, atmospheric disturbances do 
not penetrate through the earth’s surface to 
any great extent, and relief from these is 
obtained in the receiving apparatus without 
affecting greatly the desired signals. 

It has been stated that with this under- 
ground system two -thirds of the atmospheric 
disturbances can be eliminated when com- 
pared with those received on an overhead 
aerial. 

Signal strength as received by the under- 
ground system is a function of the wave- 
length of the received signal, the greater the 
wave-length the stronger the signal. A signal 
of approximately 6000 metres wave-length 
has been received with the same strength on 
an underground aerial as on a standard 100- 
foot overhead aerial, while a signal of 600 
metres was only one -twelfth of the strength 
of the signal received on the overhead 
aerial. 

(iii.) Hoyt-Taylor Balance . — Another method 
for the reduction of atmospheric disturbances 
is the Hoyt-Taylor balance. This system 
makes use of a loop aerial which is balanced 
against an underground wire. The loop 
consists of approximately twenty turns of 
wire spaced 1 foot apart wound ufjon a rect- 
angular former 30 feet by 75 feet. One end 
of the loop is “ earthed ” and the other is con- 
nected through an inductance L, condenser S, 
and resistance R to the underground wire. The 
pr'iinary circuit of tlie receiver is connected 
to tlie resistance R and to earth, and a variable 
rosistancie X is provided between the under- 
ground wire and earth to form a path for the 


atmospheric disturbances. The connections 
of the system are shown in Fig. 16. 

The loop and underground wire are affected 
both by the incoming signal and by the atmo- 
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spheric disturbances, but the “ collecting 
properties ” of the loop for atmospherics are 
greater than those of the underground wire. 
By balancing these and adjusting the phase 
difference, a balance can be obtained so that 
there is a great reduction in the atmospherics 
and a signal of fair strength remains. 

(iv.) Effect of Wave-length . — The disturbing 
effect due to atmospherics depends on the 
wave-length of the . receiving apparatus. The 
longer the wave-length the worse is the effect 
of the atmospherics. Some curves have been 
recently published by Austin ^ showing the 
relative order of disturbance for various 
wave-lengths. 

The dependence on wave-length would 
appear to show that atmospherics have a low 
frequency. However, it is almost certain 
that they have no definite frequency, but are 
in fact practically aperiodic disturbances. 

. One effect of the influence of the wave- 
length on the degree of freedom from inter- 
ference from atmospherics is to modify the 
hitherto accepted formulae for the optimum 
wave-length for transmission over fixed dis- 
tances. This optimum wave - length has 
hitherto been calculated from the Austin - 
Cohen formula, ^ which gives the current re- 
ceived in an aerial at various distances from 
the transmitter. The general result of this 
was that the optimum wave-length increased 
as the distance of transmission increased. 

However, as atmospherics are w^u'se on 
longer wave-lengths, this fact must be taken 
into account, as for efficient communication 
it is the ratio of signal to atmospheri(i strengtli 
which is important. L. B. Turner ^ has 
recently taken this into account, and has 
shown that the optimum wave-lengths as 
calculated from the Austin-Cohon formula are 
too high. 

Another fact which is of importance in 
the same connection is that the effect of 
atmospherics on loops is not so bad as on 
open aerials,'^ i.e. the ratio of signal to atmo- 
spheric strength is greater for loops than for 

‘ Profi. Tnd. Radio Bngmeers, ix. 28. 

“ “ Wireless Telegraphy,’* § (26). 

“ Jj. B. Turner, Radio Review, il. 524. 

* Abraham, Jahrbuch tier drahtlosm TeUgraphie^ 

xiv. 259-260. 
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open aerials. This again makes the optimum 
wave-lengths different from those given by 
the Austin-Cohen formula. 

It is interesting to note ^ that transmission 
from Nauen to Togoland was most successful 
during the war on a wave-length of 4500 
metres, which is less than that required by 
fche Austin-Cohen formula, and agrees more 
nearly with Turner’s formula. 

(v.) Limiting Devices . — Another method for 
enabling signals to be read through strong 
interfering signals is by means of limit- 
ing devices. The principle underlying such 

methods is that the sensitiveness of the 

detector is under control and can be so ad- 
justed that the signal desired gives the 

maximum effect in the detector. Then any 
stronger impulse cannot give any stronger 
effect. One method of achieving this result 
is to use two crystals 
in opposition, one of 
them being less sensi- 
tive than the other. If 
AB and CD {Fig. 17) 
represent the charac- 
teristics of the two 
crystals, then a re- 
sultant effect AEP is 
obtained when they 
are in opposition. 
Signal strength can never be greater than 
that shown by the curve AEP, and by having 
the crystals more nearly equal the maximum 
effect can bo kept low. In this way the 
strength of interfering signals with relation 
to the desired signals can bo kept down. 

A similar effect can bo produced by opposing 
two rectifying valves. Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph (V)., Ltd., make use of a rectifying 
valve with a reduced filament current as a 
limiting device. 

As signal strength is usually diminished by 
such moans it is advisable to ami)lify the 
remaining signal. 



III. Diebotional Wieeles.«{ 

§ (ll) (i.) Loop Receivers . — In recent years 
tlie direction of wireless waves has been 
nuuisured principally by the use of loops 
rotating about a vertical axis. The use of a 
loop for such a purpose can bo simply ex- 
plained by the fact that wlien the magnetic 
vector of the waves is parallel to the piano 
of the loop no E.M.P. is |)roduced, jind when 
porpondicular to the plane of the loop the 
maximtirn E.M.F. is obtained. 

Rotating a loop about a vertical axis in 
its plane thus makes the E.M.P. vary from 
/.ero to a maximum if the electromagnetic 
waves are simple. Hence if the plane of the 
waves bo vertical tlieir direction is j)orpen- 

‘ lloBchcr, Itadio Re.irkw, il. 68, 


dicular to the plane of the loop when the 7 .ero 
effect is obtained. 

The magnitude of tho E.M.P. obtained ni 
a loop is smaller than that obtained in a 
plain aerial. 

Formulae^ for the E.M.F. produced in each 


case are — 

E.M.F. (loop) = 


liSUJlrlr^rh 

' 


E.M.F. (aerial) = 

where X= wave-length, 

U = current in transmitting aerial, ^ 
d = distance from transmitting aerial, 
height of transmitting aerial, 

= height of receiving aerial or loo|>|t 
= horizontal length of loop, 

Ny= number of turns. 

From this it is seen that tlu^ E.M.F. in a 
loop is proportional to tho mnnber of f,urnH, 
and to the product of the linear dimcumioim 
of the loop — in other words, to tho area turns 
— or to the summation of tho areas of all tho 
turns. 

It is advisable to nao linear dimensions as 
large as possible. This, however, limits this 
number of turns, as for any particular wave- 
length the total inductance is limited, since 
there must be some capacity in the circuit anci 
the wave-length depends on tho proiluct of 
tho capacity and tho inductance. 

Comparing the E.M.F. of a 3-metre loop of 
5 turns, the wave-length being 1000 rnctn»s, 
with that of a plain aerial 20 rnetn's lugh, we 
find the ratio to bo 1 : 72. It is thus necessary 
to use sensitive receivers or amplifiers for loop 
reception. 

A simple method of using a loop is to join 
a condenser C in t)arallel with it, ami an 
amjffilicr across the torniinalsof ih<^ coiidcnm^fi 
as shown in Fig. 1 8. 

For reasons given below it is HoinetimcM 
preferable to use coui)led circuits, the primary 
of tho coupling in the loo|> circuit bidrig 




lo Am/»/f0ir 
Fiii. Ut 


divided, having tho tuning condenser betwecii 
the parts {Fig. 19). 

Methods using a single rotating loop Imvo 
had wide application for tht‘ tUfferminatim* 

2 Bcllinffcr, Papers of the Rurmm t»f 

Standards, Ko. 354. ^ 
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of direction of wireless waves in the British, 
French, and U.S. Forces during the war. 

(ii.) Bellini-Tosi , — Before the advent of 
high amplification, it was impracticable to 
use single loops of manageable dimensions. 
Because of the difficulties of rotating a single 
large loop, an ingenious method of using two 
large fixed loops at right angles was devised 
by Artom and made practicable by Bellini 
and Tosi, later improvements being intro- 
duced by Prince and Round. 

Two large loops A and B of the same 
dimensions are erected at right angles to each 
other {Big. 20). 

A special kind of double coupling known as 
a Radiogoniometer is made use of. This has 



two fixed identical coils CCj, DDi, at right 
angles to each other, with a moving coil G 
arranged to rotate about an axis which is 
common to all three coils. The fixed coils are 
joined respectively in series, with the aerials. 
Tuning condensers are provided for the aerials, 
being connected midway along the fixed 
inductances. 

The couplings from the fixed coils to the 
moving coil are small. When waves strike 
both aerials, the moving coil Q receives energy 
from both aerials, and it is possible to find one 
position where a zero effect is obtained, when 
the induced E.M.F. in this coil from the two 
aerials is equal and opposite. 

It can easily be shown that the position of 
the coil G for zero effect bears a definite 
relation to the orientation of the waves, and 
it is possible to mark the scale of the moving 
coil, so that the direction of the waves is 
immediately read off. 

For correct adjustments, an even scale of 
degrees is used on the radiogoniometer, and 
the angle of rotation of the moving coil is 
proportional to the angle of rotation of the 
waves. As the Effects in the moving coil are 
made up of effects from two aerials, it is 
essential that the two aerial systems shall be 
identical in dimensions, inductance, wave- 
length, and that they shall have no direct 
mutual effect on one another. 

h’or the reception of continuous waves it is 
preferable to abolish the aerial tuning con- 
densers and to join the centre of the fixed 
inductances together and to earth. 


Duddell, Glazebrook, and Smith ^ modified 
the Bellini-Tosi method, so as to use loops 
of many turns instead of single turns. 

The method of observation in both of the 
methods so far described is preferably the 
minimum method, for the rate of variation 
of energy is greatest at the minima. It is 
customary in such observations to swing 
through the minimum and to observe the 
positions on both sides when the signals just 
become audible, bisecting the angle between 
these positions. 

(iii.) Bobinson Method . — Instead of using a 
minimum method, it is often preferable to use 
a comparison of signals method. A method 
of doing this which has had considerable 
application is the Robinson method.® Two 
coils A and B fixed at 
right angles to each 
other rotate together 
(Big. 21). These coils 
are joined in series with 
one another and with 
a tuning condenser E, 
across the terminals of 
which is joined the 
amplifier. A reversing 
switch D is used to 
reverse the connections of 
one coil. The coils are rotated together, the 
reversing switch being manipulated until the 
signals are of equal strength. Then it is 
known that one of the coils is in its maximum 
and the other in its minimum. 

Arrangements can be made by means of a 
change-over switch C to place first of all one 
of the coils near its maximum, using a balan- 
cing inductance F of the same inductance as 
the coil B. The sensitiveness of this system 
to direction depends on the ratio of the area 
turns of the two aerial coils. A good practical 
ratio is 2J : 1. With such a ratio, an accuracy 
of direction of 1° or under can easily be ob- 
tained. With a ratio of 10 : 1 an accuracy 
of can be obtained. 

This method can be adapted to any mini- 
mum method of direction finding. In order 
to apply it to the Bellini-Tosi method it is 
necessary to construct a radiogoniometer with 
two movable coils fixed rigidly at right angles 
to each other, and to use a reversing switch 
as described above. 

(iv.) Hinton's Method . — Methods have been 
devised where fixed aerials are used and where 
bearings can be obtained to a reasonable 
accuracy without the use of a radiogoniometer. 

Hinton’s method ® is of this nature. This 
system involves the use of three identical loops 
at 120° to one another. By comparing the 
strengths of signals in these loops and in various 

^ British Patent Specification No. 7750/15. 

2 Robinson, Radio Mei^iew, i. 213-219, and i. 265-275. 

® British Patent Specification No. 134644., 
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combinations of them, it is possible to estimate 
direction to within 15°. This involves the use 
of a special switching device. Further, by 
using a special type of radiogoniometer, direc- 
tion can be measured to as high a degree of 
accuracy as by other methods. 

(v.) The Telef unken Method. — This is of a 
similar nature. Thirty-two open directional 
aerials are used radiating symmetrically from 
a centre. The aerials are long compared with 
their height, and each pair of aerials forms an 
inverted W, A special switch is arranged so 
that each pair of aerials can be joined in 
circuit with the receiving instruments in turn. 
The angle between the aerials is llj®, and 
when two aerials are determined on which the 


signals are weakest, direction can be deter- 
mined to about 4° to 5°. 

(vi.) Unidirectional. — All direction-finding 
methods whose principle depends on the use 
of a single rotating loop determine direction 
only to 180°, but do not determine actual 
sense, i.e. they tell whether the bearing is 6° 
or f^° -1-180°, but they do not distinguish 
between these. 

In order to determine actual direction it is 
essential to pay some attention to the phase 
of the E.M.F. produced in the loop. This is 
possible by introducing an effect where the 
phase variations of the E.M.F. are independent 
of the direction of the wave, e.g. a plain aerial. 
A vertical loop being arranged with its plane 
in the direction of propagation of the waves 
will give E.M.F.’s with distinctive phases for 
the two positions possible to it, the two phases 
differing by 180°. Combining these effects 
with those of a plain aerial, the phases will 
assist in one case and oppose in the other. By 
a correct adjustment 
it is possible to ob- 
tain the conditions 
tliat in the case of 
o|)position a zero is 
obtained, this being 
the only zero in 360°. 
This effect was first 
pointed out by Bellini 
and Tosi ^ in connec- 
tion with their 
system. It has been 
used by the U.S. 
Forces in a system 
designed by Kolster.** 
In this case a plain 
aerial is combined 
with a single rotat- 
ing loop {Fig. 22). 

The loop is joined 
in series with the open 
aerial. The loop A has a tuning condenser B 
in series with it. The open aerial C is joined 



To Amplifier 


FIG. 22. 


1 British Patent Specification No, 4801/09. 
® British Patent Specification No. 138318. 


to the centre of the upper portion of the loop. 
Across the tuning condenser B are placed two 
condensers D and E in series coupled mechanic- 
ally, the middle point of which is joined 
through a tuning inductance F to earth. The 
amplifier is placed across the terminals of 
condenser B. 

(vii.) Watson Watts^ Method. — An ingenious 
application of this principle was made by 
Watson Watts® using the Bellini-Tosi aerials. 
He uses the Bellini-Tosi aerials joined together 
as the plain aerial, still retaining the directional 
effects of the separate aerials. His method of 
connection is for the case of separately tuned 
aerials. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Ltd., has recently used this principle in the 
case of untuned aerials, using an ingenious 
phasing device in the form of a resistance in 
the plain aerial circuit. 

§(12) Errors, (i.) The Antenna Effect, {a) 
Description. — There are various sources of 
error in the use of directional sets. The most 
important is the antenna effect of loops. 
This arises from the fact that the loop itself 
acts as an antenna. It is essential to arrange 
for certain receiving apparatus which has 
capacity to earth. From the top of the loop 
to earth there are two paths, one down each 
limb of the loop. Unless the receiving 
apparatus is installed with care, the con- 
ductivity to earth down each path will differ 
and there is left a resultant effect due to the 
antenna. The ideal method to avoid this is 
to arrange the receiving gear symmetrically 
at the centre of the bottom limb of the loop. 
With valve amplifiers this is not easy, as it is 
customary to join the filament side of the 
first valve to one side 
of the tuning con- 
denser, and the grid 
of the first valve to 
the other side. In 
consequence it is 
essential to arrange 
for compensating 
devices. 

(6) A simple method 
of doing this is to 
arrange a three- 
plated condenser 
(Fig. 23) in parallel 
with the tuning condenser, to earth the 
middle plate, and to adjust it to com- 
pensate for the antenna effect. This is 
achieved when the two zeros are exactly 
180° apart and when the zeros are good. 

This effect is so important that it is often 
necessary to compensate for special parts 
of the receiving apparatus se|)arately. De 
Belloseize ^ shows how this should be done, 

* British l^atont Specification No. 129336. 

* British l^atent Specification Nos. 132434 and 
132935. 
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even to tlie extent of correcting for the 
capacity of the operator. 

(c) Another method for correcting for the 
antenna effect was described by Blatteman/ 
who arranges for a grid of horizontal wires 
above a receiving loop, the centre of the grid 
being connected to earth. 

The method of connection of the Bellini- 
Tosi tuned aerials to the radiogoniometer also 
tends to correct for the antenna effect. 
The couplings of the aerials to the radio- 
goniometer are symmetrically broken, and 
the tuning condensers inserted. In the case 
of the untuned Bellini-Tosi system the centre 
points of the lower limbs of the aerials are 
earthed. 

Another effect that is of importance is 
caused by the amplifier and other receiving 
apparatus picking up the signals directly. 
This can be obviated by enclosing all receiving 
gear as well as the operator in a metal shield. 

(ii.) Quadrantal Errors . — In applying direc- 
tional apparatus to mobile bodies such as 
ships or aircraft, errors are introduced owing 
to the metal parts of the mobile bodies. 

These errors are usually quadrantal in 
nature both in the case of ships and aeroplanes. 
In the case of ships, if the loops are installed 
along the centre line of the ship, bearings 
are correct along the fore and aft and athwart- 
ships direction, but in error in other directions. 
Mesny ® has worked out the theory for ships 
on the assumption that the ship is cylindrical 
with the lower half in the water, and has shown 
how the electrical and magnetic vectors are 
dofloctod. His conclusions agree with experi- 
mental results that for wave-lengths greater 
than throe times the length of the ship the 
quadrantal errors are independent of wave- 
length. 

In the case of the Bellini-Tosi system applied 
to ships the best results are obtained by 
having the aerials fore and aft and athwart- 
ships. In this case the size of the aerials 
can be adjusted to eliminate the quadrantal 
errors, final adjustments being obtained by 
adjustment of loading inductances in the 
aerials. 

The principal application of directional 
systems to aircraft has been by the Robinson 
system using rotating coils. In this case the 
coils arc placed in the fuselage. Quadrantal 
errors are produced also in this case, but it 
appears that the nature of these errors is 
somewhat different from those on ships. The 
errors in this case are not independent of wave- 
length. Tins appears to be due to the fact that 
the cioils must of necessity be placed in one of the 
bays of the fuselage and the bracing wires really 
form an open cage of wires around the coils. 
A scries of closed loops is thus formed around 

» Jtmrnal of FranUin Institute, clxxxviii. 289-362. 

** Radio Review, i. 532, and i. 591. 


the coils, and the effect of these on the coils 
will depend on the wave-length. 

Quadrantal errors add difficulty to the 
application of directional systems to mobile 
bodies. It is sometimes preferable to have 
fixed coils on the mobile body and to rotate 
the whole body. This method is particularly 
useful for aircraft, and the Robinson system 
is very suitable in this case. The coils are 
fixed on the wings, the main coil fore and aft 
and the auxiliary coil athwart-ships. 

Methods have been proposed for the elimina- 
tion of quadrantal errors in the case of coils. 
One suitable method ® is to use a subsidiary 
aerial coil, suitably adjusted as to size, and 
to gear it up and make it rotate in the oppo- 
site direction to the actual direction-finding 
coils. Other methods have been proposed 
by Chandler.^ 

§ (13) Vaetatiok oe Bearings. — The deter- 
mination of direction by the methods described 
has been fairly satisfactory. Cases occasion- 
ally arise, however, when hearings are in error 
by amounts which sometimes rise to 90°. 
Some such variations are permanent, and 
some are variable. Permanent errors in 
bearing exist where the direction of propaga- 
tion is along a coast-line. Eckersley® has 
gone into an explanation of this and has shown 
that it can be accounted for on the supposition 
that the velocity of waves over the sea is 
greater than that over the land in the ratio 
of 1-02 : 1. 

Variable errors occur principally at night, 
and are of greatest magnitude in mountainous 
country. Some of the most interesting effects 
occur at sunset and sunrise. 

In attempting to account for such variations 
an examination of the princi])les underlying 
present-day directional methods brings out 
the following facts : 

(а) Present-day methods make use almost 
universally of loop systems with vertical axes. 
It can only be expected that such systems will 
give rise to accurate determinations of direction 
in case the electric vector of the waves is 
vertical and the magnetic vector horizontal. 
The fact that bearings are so often accurate 
shows that generally this is not far from the 

1 truth. 

(б) In cases where the electric vectors are 
not vertical and the magnetic vectors not 
horizontal, errors in observations must arise. 
Such cases occur in transmission from aircraft, 
and also in the neighbourhood of mountains. 

(c) Again, in cases where waves arrive at the 
receiving station from the same transmitting 
station in more than one direction, errors will 
arise. 

Most cases of « variation of bearing are 

® Robinson and Smith, British Patent Speciflea' 
tion No. 166780. 

* British Patent Specification No. 141587. 

® Radio Review, i. 421. 
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generally supposed to be due to this latter 
cause. Waves are propagated direct along the 
surface of the earth. In addition, portions 
of the waves are reflected or refracted at the 
Heaviside layer in the upper atmosphere. 
Hence waves are not necessarily simple at the 
receiving stations. Again, in cases of such 
deviations of waves at the ionised layer, the 
deviations may be of practically any form, 
and it is probable that the electric and magnetic 
vectors may be in any planes on reaching the 
receiving station. 

This produces a complicated state of affairs 
which is difficult to analyse. Even in the 
simple case where the electric vectors from 
the two directions are |)arallel, })hase differ- 
ence may be introduced, and then it is im- 
possible to get a zero on rotating the direction - 
finding coil. 

Eckersley ^ suggests that the portion of the 
transmission which reaches the upper atmo- 
sphere is that from the horizontal portions of 
the transmitting aerial, and that the electric 
vector is horizontal. Such horizontal electric 
vectors will soon vanish in transmission along 
the surface of the earth. Ho further assumes 
that the electric vector of the reflected portion 
of the waves is horizontal on reaching the 
receiver and in the direction of propagation. 
This vector will have an effect on loops and 
so produce errors. On these assumptions 
he has proposed that a horizontal loop be used 
and the effects of this combined with those 
of the vorticjal loops. The fact that by such 
a system the viiriations are considerably 
' lladio Review, ii. 00, and ii. 201. 


reduced seems to point to the possibility of the 
assumption being true to some extent. 

It is probable, however, that the electric 
vector of the reflected waves will not always 
be horizontal. 

In using present-day directional systems it 
is customary to assume that when zeros are 
bad the bearings will be bad. This idea is 
actually used as a guide in giving bearings to 
ships at sea. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the converse is not necessarily true 
that when zeros are good the bearings are 
good, as it is seen from the preceding that 
even when simple waves arrive at the receiver, 
errors are obtained when the electric vector 
is not vortical. Further, in the case of the 
complication of reflected waves, if the direct 
and reflected waves happen to be in phase, 
zeros may be good but the observed direction 
may be in error. 

Variations are usually observed only by 
night. The reason is that by day the whole 
atmosphere is ionised and there is more or 
less of a uniform condition of ionisation in the 
whole atmosphere. By night the effect of 
the sun’s rays on the lower atmosphere has 
disappeared and ionisation exists only in the 
uj)per atmospheres. j. 

R. L w. 


Work done in circling a Current i, n 
Times with Unit Magnetic Pole. The 
value of this is 4Tni, or in ampere turns 
Work = 47r/10 x ampere turns, 

See “ Electromagnetic Theory,” § (0). 


X 


X-ray Specjtra op the Elements. See 
X-rays,” § (10). 

Spectrometer : an instrument for the deter- 
mination of the angle at w'hich selective 
ixdlection of X-radiation from a crystal 
face tak(‘H place. See ibid, § (8). 

'Tube, history and design of. See ibid. 

§ im 

X-RAYS 

§ (1) Peoduction op X-KAva.— The discovery 
of th(^ im|)ortant aeries of radiations know'ii as 
X-rays, or Riintgen rays,^ was made by Riintgcn 
in 1895. In thes course of a research into the 
|)roduc!tion of invisible light rays he enclosed 
a (h‘ook<^s tube completely in l)lack paper, in 
order to shut out all visit)lo liglit from, the 
discharge, and found that when the tube 
was excited by a current a barium platino- 
cyanidci screen, which w'as lying some metres 
away from the tube, fluoresced l)rightly, just 
as if it were exposed to ordinary light. Tlio 
’ 8(‘(! also “ Radiology,” Vol. IV. 


black paper covering of the tube made it 
quite impossible that the effect should be 
due to ultra-violet light from the discharge, 
as black paper is opaque to the ultra-violet 
rays, 1’hc fluoreaconce must therefore be 
duo to some new typo of radiation excited 
in the tube. This radiation, to which Rdntgen 
gave the name X-radiation pending a further 
inquiry into its nature, was found to be 
able to penetrate many substances which are 
opaque to fight. Thus paper, wood, and flesh 
were found to be comparatively transparent 
to the rays. Other substarices, such as the 
metals and bone, were found to bo compara- 
tively opaque, and east shadows upon the 
fluorescent screen when interposed between 
it and the tube. Thus if the hand was held 
between the screen and the tube the shadows 
cast by the relatively opaque bones were 
distinctly visible upon the screen. The im- 
X)()rtance of this result to surgery was immedi- 
ately apparent, and the aunoimcemont of the 
1 discH)very was first made to the Physico^ 
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Medical Society of Wiirzbnrg in November 
1895. 

By placing metallic obstacles between the 
tube and a liuorescent screen and producing 
the lines joining the shadows to the correspond- 
ing obstacles backward, Rontgen showed that 
the rays emanated from the portion of the 
walls of the tube on which the cathode rays 
impinged. Further research has showft that 
X-rays are produced whenever cathode rays 
encounter a material obstacle. X-rays afPect 
a photographic plate in the same manner 
as ordinary light. Unlike light, however, 
they are not reflected 'by a polished surface 
or refracted by passing through a prism. 
They are not deflected by an electric or 
magnetic field, thus i)^oving that they do ' 
not carry an electric charge. They share, 
however, with cathode rays and the radiations 
from radioactive substances, the property of 
imparting a temporary conductivity to any 
gas through which they pass. This property 
is generally employed in experimental work 
as a means of measuring the intensity of the 
rays. 

§ (2) Stokes’s Theory of X-rays. — The 
fact that X-rays have their origin at the points 
struck by the beam of cathode rays led Stokes ^ 
to suggest that they are electromagnetic waves 
produced by the sudden stoppage of the 
negatively charged particles which constitute 
the cathode beam. He suggested that the 
absence of optical reflection and refraction 
was due to the excessive thinness of the 
pulses produced. The recent measurements 
of the wave-length of the rays have confirmed 
the conclusions of Stokes. 

The effect of the stoppage of a moving 
electrified particle can be followed most easily 
by considering the motion of the Faraday 
tubes of force attached to the particle. If 
the velocity of the particle is small compared 
with that of light its electric field will not 
bo affected by the motion, and the tubes 
of force will radiate 
uniformly from the 
particle, moving with 
it as if rigidly at- 
tached to it. 

Suppose now that 
such a particle with 
its attendant tubes 
of force is suddenly 
stopped by a solid 
obstacle at a point 
A (Fig. 1), Let us 
further suppose that any disturbance is 
propagated along a Faraday tube with a 
velocity c. It can be shown from the ordinary 
laws of electromagnetism that this velocity is 
the velocity of light. Let t he the time which 

^ Sir O. Cr. Stokes, Wilde Lecture, MmicTiester, Lit. 
and PML, 1897. 


has elapsed since the particle was stopped, and 
let us describe round A a sphere of radius ct. 
The disturbances produced in the Faraday 
tubes by the stoppage of the particle will 
obviously lie on the surface of this sphere. 
Inside the sphere the effects of the disturbances 
will have passed away and the tubes will he 
radiating from the stationary position of the 
particle. Outside the sphere, however, the 
disturbances travelling outwards along the 
tubes will not have arrived. The Faraday 
tubes in this region will not be affected and 
will thus be travelling forward with the original 
velocity v of the particle, and will have their 
apparent origin at the position which the 
particle would have reached if it had not 
been stopped ; that is to say, they will all 
diverge from a point B where AB is equal to 
vt. There will thus be a relative displace- 
ment between the two portions of the tubes 
on opposite sides of the surface of the sphere. 
As we must regard the tubes as maintaining 
their continuity, the configuration of the tub© 
must be as indicated by the thick line in 
Fig. 1. 

The sphere itself is expanding with a 
velocity o, and hence the portions of the 
tube lying along its surface are moving at 
right angles to their direction with this 
velocity. It can be shown ^ that the motion 
of a Faraday tube at right angles to its length 
produces a magnetic field equal to 47rc, multi- 
plied by the intensity of the tube, where 
c is the velocity of the tube, the direction of 
the field being perpendicular both to the 
direction of the tube and to its velocity; 
that is to say, the magnetic field will also 
lie on the surface of the sphere. We thus 
obtain a sheet of electric and magnetic 
disturbance spreading outwards from the 
stopped particle with the velocity of light. 
On Stokes’s theory this constitutes an 
X-ray. 

It will not, of course, be possible to stop 
the charged particle instantaneously. If r 
is the time taken to 
reduce the particle 
to rest, the disturb- 
ance will clearly 
be contained in a 
spherical shell 
bounded by spheres 
of radii ct and 

c(i + r) (Fig. 1a). 

The thickness of 
the pulse will thus 
be cr, and will be 
smaller the more abruptly the particle is 
stopped. The polarisation in the pulse will 
be along the thick line in Fig. 1a, hence 

resolving this along and at right angles to 

® J. .T. Thomson, Elements of Electricity mid 
Magnetum, chap. xiii. 
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the surface of the sphere we have, since 
AB = vt. 

Tangential electric polarisation sin 6 
Normal electric polarisation ~ 5 * 

where 5 is the thickness of the pulse, and 6 
the angle between the direction of the tube 
of force and that of the velocity. But the 
normal electric polarisation is e/47rr^ or e/47rrc/.. 
Hence the value of the tangential electric 
field is 


The value of the magnetic field, which is also 
tangential, is found by multiplying this by 
47rc. Thus the magnetic field 

sin 0 = H say. 

The velocity v cannot be reduced to zero in- 
stantaneously ; if we suppose the process to 
last a time r, during which there is an average 
retardation /, then v = /r. Also 5 is the thick- 
ness of the pulse generated in time r, thus 
5—ct. Making these substitutions we have 

s/ainS, H=-/sme, 

47rrc^ j 

where e is the charge on the particle. The 
tangential force in tlie wave front thus varies 
inversely as the distance, while the normal 
field falls off inversely as the square of the 
distance. Thus the electric intensity in the 
pulse will bo large compared with that out- 
side it except for points near the particle. 
The magnetic field in the pulse is, as we 
have seen, equal to 47rc times the electric 
polarisation, that is, ev sin d/rS. Wo thus 
get a pulse of electromagnetic disturbance 
radiating out from the particle. The energy 
in the pulse can easily be sluwn to bo cqtial to 
whore g is the magnetic permeability 
of the medium. These results were obtained 
by J. .1. Thomson.^ Barmor ^ had previously 
shown by an application of Foynting’s theorem 
tliat any acceleration of a charged particle 
will result in the emission of radiation, the 
rate of loss of energy being given by 
wher(^ / is the actseloration. 

Simie the energy in the pulse is inversely 
proportional to its thickness, the more quickly 
the particle is reduced to rest the greater will 
1)0 the fraction of the energy radiated, in the 
form of X-rays. In practice f>nly about 
l yhi oth of tlie energy of the cathode beam 
is transfornual into X-rays oven under the 
most favoural)lo circumstances. The re- 
mainder is transformed into heat. Since the 

^ J. .1. Thomson, Phil, Mag., 1898(5), xlv. 172. 

* J. Larmor, Phil. Mag., 1897 (5). xliv. 508. Bee 
also “ Poyutlng’s Theorem'’ and “ Eadlation from a 
Moving Charge." 


electric intensity in the pulse varies as sin 6, 
where 6 is the angle made with the direction 
in which the particles are moving, the intensity 
will be zero in this direction and a maximum 
at right angles to it. In practice, however, 
the X-rays are found to be emitted fairly 
uniformly all round the target. This would 
indicate that the cathode beam is nearly 
uniformly scattered before the particles make 
the collisions which result in the emission of 
an X-ray pulse. 

§ (3) The Scattering of X-rays by Matter. 
— Although X-rays are not optically reflected 
or refracted, they are scattered to a certain 
extent in passing through matter. For 
consider the passage of the pulse through 
an atom containing electrons. These, during 
the passage of the pulse, will be subjected to 
the electric field in the pulse, and will thus be 
given an acceleration in the direction of the 
field equal to Xe/m, where X is the field, which 
has already been calculated, and e and m 
the charge and mass of the electron. This 
acceleration will result in the emission of 
an X-ray pulse by the electron, the thickness 
of the secondary pulse being equal to that of 
the primary. Thus part of the energy of 
the primary beam will be transformed into 
secondary radiation of the same wave-length 
as the primary, but radiating out in all direc- 
tions from the atom. This is known as the 
scattered radiation to distinguish it from 
another type of X-radiation which may 
also he emitted by the radiator, the wave- 
length of which depends not on that of the 
primary rays, but on the chemical nature of 
the radiator. The latter type is called the 
characteristic radiation, since it is characteristic 
of the radiator emi:>loyed. It is sometimes also 
described as the fluorescent or homogeneous 
radiation, for reasons which will be apparent 
later. 

The scattering of a beam of X-rays can 
easily be observed by allowing a narrow beam 
of rays to ]:)as8 through a thin plate of alu- 
minium or paper. An electroscope placed 
near the radiator, but out of the direct line 
of the pencil, will lose its charge, showing that 
ionising rays are emitted by the radiator 
under the action of the primary beam. By 
using absorbing screens it is easy to show 
that the quality of the scattered radiation 
is the same as that of the primary beam from 
which it is produced. 

According to the simple theory of the effect 
given by J. J. Thomson,® and outlined above, 
the intensity of the scattered radiation 
emerging from the radiator at an angle 6 with 
the primary beam should be given by 


® Thomson, Conduction through Oases, 1906, p. 323. 
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where is the intensity in a direction at 
right angles to the primary beam. It should 
be a minimum in this direction, increasing 
to twice the minimum value as the direction 
of the primary beam is approached. This 
relation is not strictly true. It has been 
shown ^ that the intensity of the scattered 
radiation on the side of the radiator from 
which the primary beam emerges is always 
greater than that given out at a similar angle 
from the face by which the primary beam 
enters. The aetual distribution of the scat- 
tered radiation depends on the nature of the 
radiator and the penetrating power of the 
primary beam. The full curve in Fig. 2 
represents the distribution of 
intensity round a thin alu- 
minium radiator B,. The 
dotted curve gives the theo- 
retical distribution according 
to Thomson’s formula. The 
discrepancy is probably due 
to the interference produced 
by neighbouring electrons with 
each other’s motion under 
I'la. 2. ■fchie action of the primary 
pulse, and indicates that the 
individual electrons are not perfectly inde- 
pendent radiators as assumed by the simple 
theory. 

§ (4) Energy of the Scattered Radia- 
tion. — Assuming, however, that the simple 
theory of scattering is ‘at any rate approxi- 
mately correct, a knowledge of the fraction 
of the energy of the primary beam scattered 
by unit mass of any substance, or the mass 
coefficient of scattering, as it is called, enables 
us to estimate the number of electrons in unit 
mass of the radiator, and hence the number 
in the atom. It can he shown ^ that the 
fraction of the energy of the primary beam 
scattered by a single electron is fTre^/w^. 
If we can assume that all the electrons radiate 
independently, the total fraction scattered is 
thus |7rNe^/m^, where N is the total number 
of electrons affected by the rays. 

The mass coefficient of scattering for carbon 
is about 0*2. Assuming that e is 1*57 x lO"®® 
and e/m is 1*77 x lOb the number of electrons 
in one gramme of carbon is about 3*1 x 10^^. 
Taking the mass of the hydrogen atom as 
1*64 X 10”^^ gm., that of the carbon atom must 
be 12 X 1-64 X 10'^^ gm. or 2 x 10"^^ gra., and 
the number of carbon atoms per gm. is there- 
fore 5 X 10®®. This gives a value 6 for the 
number of electrons in a carbon atom, a value 
very nearly equal to the atomic number. 
This result has been confirmed by other lines 
of approach. 

The mass coefficient of scattering is nearly 
the same for all elements of low atomic weight, 

* Orowtber, Proc. Poy. Soc. A, 1912, Ixxxv. 41. 

2 J. J. Tiiomson, loc. cU. 


thus showing that the number of electrons 
in the atom is proportional to the atomic 
weight. The coefficient, however, increases 
considerably for elements of higher atomic 
weight, especially if the penetrating power 
of the primary beam is small.® As other 
lines of reasoning have led us to conclude 
that the proportionality between the number 
of electrons in the atom and the atomic number 
holds throughout the whole range of atomic 
weights, we must suppose that in the case of 
the heavier atoms the electrons no longer 
behave as independent radiators of energy. 

§ (5) Interference Phenomena with X- 
RAYS. — Attempts to provide some experi- 
mental basis for the assumption that X-rays 
were analogous to light waves of very small 
wave-length have been numerous. Haga and 
Wind,^ on passing a beam of X-rays through 
a very narrow slit, observed a slight widening 
of the shadow of the slit in its narrowest 
part, somewhat analogous to the diffraction 
effects observed with light. On the assump- 
tion that this effect was really due to a diffrac- 
tion of the rays, they calculated that the 
wave-length must be of the order of 1*3 x lO"® 
cm. Their results were never accepted as 
decisive, though it is only fair to say that 
the value deduced by them has been amply 
confirmed by recent experiments. Marx ® 
endeavoured to show that the velocity of 
X-rays was equal to that of light, but his 
experiments were also challenged. Numerous 
attempts to obtain evidence of regular re- 
flection or refraction of the rays all gave nega- 
tive results. This, as indicated by Stokes, 
is due to the extremely short wave-length of 
the rays. 

The shortness of the wave-length also made 
it obviously impossible to hope to rule a grating 
which would produce any measurable diffrac- 
tion in a beam of X-rays. Lane, however, 
in 1912 conceived the idea that the regular 
spacing of the atoms in a crystal, as affirmed 
by modern crystallographers, might provide a 
natural grating of suitable spacing for the 
experiment. The regularity of a crystal 
structure is, of course, a three-dimensional 
one, and the problem therefore differs consider- 
ably from that of the ruled grating in which 
all the spacings are parallel and in the same 
plane. Laue was, however, able to show that 
if a narrow pencil of X-rays was directed 
symmetrically through a small crystal, diffrac- 
tion should take place, the diffracted I’ays 
emerging from the crystal in various perfectly 
definite directions with the primary beam. 
Thus, if a photographic plate were placed at 
some distance beyond the crystal, it should, 
on development, show a series of spots arranged 

** Crowther, Proc. Oamh. Phil. Soc., 1911, xvi. 356 ; 
Barkla and Dunlop, Phil. Mag., 1910 (6), xxxi. 222. 

* Haga and Wind, Wied. Ann., 1899, Ixviii. 884. 

® Marx, Ann. der Phys., 1906, xx. 677. 
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according to certain definite laws, surrounding 
the image of the undefieeted beam. 

The theory was put to the test by Friedrich 
and Knipping. ^ The primary beam was 
produced at the anticathode F of a large focus 
tube, and was limited to a narrow pencil by 
passing through a series of circular stops, 
A, B, G (Fig, 3). They then passed sym- 




Fig. 3. 


metrically through a small crystal placed at 
X, adjustment being made by a sighting 
screen S. A photographic plate P was then 
inserted and an exposure made, lasting for 
several hours. On developing the plate it was 
found that the central black patch due to the 
undeflected beam of rays was surrounded by 
a symmetrical pattern of small elliptical spots, 
some of which were deviated through an angle 
of nearly 40° from the direction of the primary 
beam. The pattern was found to agree closely 
with the predictions of Laue. If the distance 
between the crystal planes had been known, 
the actual wave-lengths corresponding to the 
different spots could have been calculated, 

§ (6) Theory op the Difpraction of 
X-EAYS BY Crystals. — In modern crystal- 
lography the symmetrical geometric forms 
exhibited by crystals are supposed to indicate 
a similar symmetry in the arrangement of 
the atoms within the crystals. It is supposed 
that each set of atoms forms a regular system 
of points in space, the symmetry of the 
arrangement being the same as that of the 
crystal. Such a set of points is known as a 
space lattice. If the crystal contains atoms 
of more than one element, tlio space lattices 
for the dilferent kind of atoms will, of course, 
be interf )enotrati ng. 

In order that a set of points shall form 
a space lattice they must, of course, fulfil 
certain geometrical conditions, W'hich can be 
deduced from the general laws to which all 
regular patterns in space must conform. It 
can l)e shown that the only method of dividing 
up space which will satisfy the necessary 
conditions is the following. Three sets of 
I)arallel planes are taken intersecting each 
other at any angle. All the jfiancs in each 
set must bo equally spaced, but the spacing 
in the different sets need not be the same. 
The space is thus divided up into a number of 
X)arallelepipeds (Fig, 4). The corners of these 
form a space lattice, 

^.rhose partillelepiiieds form the elements 

^ Kri(Mlricli and Knipping, Ann. d*>r Phya,, 101.3 
(4), xli. 071. 


from which the crystal is built up, and their 
symmetry is the same as that of the resulting 
crystal. Thus in the case of the cubic system 



Fig. 4. 


all the planes intersect at right angles, and 
are all equally spaced. The elementary 
volumes are thus cubes. If the x)lanes inter- 
sect at right angles, hut the spacings are 
different for the three sets, the orthorhombic 
system is develojiGd, and so on. 

For simplicity we will consider the case 
of a crystalline with cubic symmetry. In this 
case there will only be one space lattice, and 
the atoms will occupy the comers of a system 
of cubes, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 5. 

Suppose, now, that a 
Rontgen or X - ray 
pulse traverses the 
element in the direc- 
tion OZ. Each of 
the atoms, under the 
action of the pulse, 
will become a centre 
of secondary disturb- 
ances spreading out 
through simee. We 
may, in fact, regard 
each atom as forming a kind of isolated 
Huyghens element. 

Lot us consider the atoms at 0, A, B, and 
0. In general the secondary wavelets from 
the four atoms will interfere, but there will l)e 
certain definite directions fixed relative to 
the sides of the cube in which they will co- 
operate. The intensity of the scatt-ered radia- 
tion will therefore be a maximum along these 
diroctions. For tlu^ secondary wavelets to 
co-operate in some dirocdion OH, they must 
arrive at a plane pcu’pcuidicudar to OR in 
phase with each other; that is to say, if we 
draw our plane, for conveiiiimce, through the 
point C, the perp(m(U<?ularH from the points 
0, A, and B must oacsh contain a whole number 
of wave-lengths. Taking O as tlie origin t)f 
co-ordinates, and the three edges of the cube 
as axes, these diataruHis an^ respectively /(I 7 ), 

/a, ixndfli, where / is thc^ Icnigth of the side of 
the cube, and a, /i, 7 an*, thci direction csosines 
of OR. Thus if \ is the wave-length of f.ho 
X-radiation, we must have*, for a maximum, 

fa-pX I 
fn~y)=rx) 
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where p, g, r are whole numbers, representing 
the number of complete wave-lengths in the 
given distances. Thus 

or since p, q, r are integers, a, and (1-7) 
must bear to each other a simple ratio. When 
this condition is fulfilled the secondary- 
wavelets will reinforce each other and a dark 
spot will appear on the photographic plate 
where the line OR meets it. On applying 
this condition to the photographs of Friedrich 
and Knipping, it was found that in no case 
was it necessary to assign values greater than 
10 to any of the parameters p, q, r in order to 
give to the qLuantities a, / 3 , and (I-7) an 
integral ratio. The theory thus accounted 
satisfactorily for all the spots observed on 
the plates. 

The problem is, however, really more 
complex than has been indicated above. 
The intensity of the different spots was by 
no means what was to be expected on the 
simple theory, and certain others correspond- 
ing to quite small values of the parameters 
were absent altogether although their appear- 
ance was to be expected. Since a, 7 have 
to fulfil the further relation 

‘ cL^ + ^^ + y^ = lf 

it follows that for each spot there is only one 
value of X// which satisfies the conditions, 
and thus each spot corresponds to X-rays 
of .definite wave-length. Taue proposed to 
overcome the difficulties by supposing that 
certain wave-lengths were absent from the 
primary beam and that thus the corresponding 
spots could not be formed. This assumption is 
in itself very improbable. Fortunately a slight 
modification of the experimental conditions 
can be made which gives a very much simpler 
and more certain method of dealing with the 
phenomena than the original method of Laue.. 

§ (7) Reflection of X-rays by Crystal 
Planes. — If we return to our crystal lattice, 
it will be noticed that along certain sets of 
parallel planes, the construction planes for 
example, the atoms are very thickly studded. 
In fact along any set of planes having some 
obvious connection with the symmetry of the 
lattice, say, for example, those passing through 
opposite edges of the parallelepipeds, the 
atoms will be comparatively numerous, while 
along planes having no close connection with 
the structure they will be very sparse. The 
foi-mer planes bear a close connection with the 
properties of the crystal. They are all parallel 
to possible faces on the crystal, and in general 
represent planes along which the crystal will 
cleave with comparative ease. It is thus quite 
easy to identify them when the symmetry of 
the crystal has been determined. 


Suppose that a parallel beam of X-rays 
falls obliquely on one of these thickly studded 
planes represented in section by the dots in 
Fig. 6. Each atom in turn will become a 
centre of secondary 
radiation as the 
wave - front passes 
over it, and the 
separate secondary 
pulses will combine 
to form a new wave- 
front which, at any 
considerable distance 
from the crystal, will 
be plane and inclined • 
at an angle to the • Fia. 6. 
reflecting plane equal 

to that of the incident radiation. The con- 
struction is, in fact, identical with that of 
Huyghens for the reflection of light, with the 
exception that the elements are now discrete 
instead of being continuous. The energy 
reflected will be proportional to the number 
of elements, that is of atoms, and will only 
be appreciable from planes on which the 
atoms are thickly studded. 

The energy scattered by a single plane will, 
however, in any case be extremely small, 
and would be quite beyond the powers of 
experiment to detect. The given plane, 
however, is in the case of any real crystal 
only one of a very large number of similar 
parallel planes in the crystal, each of which 
will reflect the primary wave in a similar 
manner. If the secondary rays from the 
whole set of planes arrive at any point in 
phase with each other they will reinforce each 
other at that point, and an appreciable effect 
will be produced. In other directions they will 
be out of phase, and the resultant intensity 
will be negligible. 

Let pp, gg, rr, . . . (Fig. 7 ) be a series of such 
planes as seen in section, and let PP' be a 



primary wave-front advancing in the direction 
PQ, making some angle 0 with the planes. 
The reflected wave will travel in the direction 
QR making an angle 6 with pp, and in order 
that the reflected radiation in this direction 
may be a maximum the secondary waves from 
the different planes must reach R in the same 
phase, that is to say, the paths PQR and 
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P'Q/R must differ by an integral number of 
wave - lengths. Drawing QSN perpendicular 
to the planes, and Q.D perpendicular to the 
direction of the primary rays, we have QQ' 
equal to QN, and the path difference between 
the two rays = P'Q' + QQ' - PQ, which is equal 
to + Q'N - P'D = DN = QN sin 0 = 2d sin 6, 
where d is the perpendicular distance between 
the planes. Hence the maximum reflection will 
take place at a crystal plane when 2d sin 6 
is an integral number of wave-lengths for the 
radiati( )n employed. 

The result is analogous to that for the 
diffraction grating if the various equally 
spaced parallel planes are regarded a,s taking 
the place of the lines in the grating. Thus, 
following the ordinary theory of the grating, 
it can be shown that the maximum is a very 
sharp one as the number of planes is very 
large, and that a very slight discrepancy from 
exact ])hase agreement will result in the almost 
comjilete extinction of the radiation. The 
reflected image for a given wave-length will 
therefore l:)e very sharply defined, just as in 
the case of the grating. It is obvious from the 
formula that each particular wave-length will 
bo reflected only at certain definite values of 
0 satisfying the equation 2<i5 sin ^ =9iX, where 
n is an integer. Putting n in turn equal to 
1, 2, 3, ... w^e shall obtain reflections corre- 
sponding to what may bo called the first, 
second, etc., order spectra. Confining our 
attention to the first order spectra w'hich 
give the minirnum value for Q (that is, working 
nearly at grazing incidence), we see that if the 
incident licam consists of a mixture of two 
definite wave-lengths Xj and X.>, there will 
be reflection at two definite angles 0^ and 
given by 2flsin/li=Xi and 2dBmO^~\^. 
Thus for the same crystal |)lanoa and the 
same order spectrum 

Xi sin 
X 2 sin 6^ 

We can thus compare the \vave - lengths of 
difTerent hciams of X-rays. If the distance d 
liet ween succicssivo [ilanes can be calculated 
the actual wav(‘-lengtlis of the rays can be 
detc'rmined. Again, by using incident radia- 
tion of constant wave length and measui-ing 
the angle of reflcHdion from different sets of 
|)Ianes, we can detiu’mine the i-elative distance 
apart of thesl^ vaiious sets of crystal pianos 
and thus olitain much light on crystal structure. 
This nuflhod of dealing with the problem of 
crystalline diffi'mstion is due to W. L. Bragg/ 
arid exixu’iments on these lines w^ere immedi- 
ately <^ai'ri(*<l out liy W. H. and W. L. Bragg.® 
An hiten^Hting summary of the work is given 

* W. b. Bragp:, Proe. Camb, Phil, floe., 1012, xvii. 
43. 

W. 11. Bruffg, Proe. Ihm, foe. A, 1013, Ixxxvlil. 
428; W. 11. aiiil W. b. BmsK, Proe> Roy. foe. A, 
1013, Ixxxlx. 240, 248, 430, 575. 


in X-rays a7id Crystal Stnwture by W. H. and 
W. L. Bragg, 1915. 

§ (8) X-KAY Spectrometer. — The deter- 
mination of the angle d at which this selective 
refliection takes place can be made by the use 
of what may be called an X-ray spectro- 
meter. The principle of the instrument is 
quite simple, although, as is always the 
case, if a high degree of precision is desired, 
numerous modifications and additions are 
required. The beam of X-rays to be investi- 
gated is formed into a narrow pencil by 
passing it through two or more narrow slits 
A and B out in plates of lead or gold (Fig. 8). 



This arrangement may be regarded as the colli- 
mator of our spectroscope. The emerging pencil 
then falls on the crystal C mounted on the 
axis of the rotating table of the spectroscope. 
Its orientation may be read by means of a 
circular scale and vernier in the usual way. 
The reflected beam may be detected either by 
an ionisation method, or by use of a photo- 
graphic plate. The former method was the 
one adopted by W. H. and W. L. Bragg (loo. 
cit.)^ who were the pioneers of X-ray spectro- 
scopy. The photographic method, however, 
which was introduced by Moseley,® seems 
capable of greater accuracy and is now gener- 
ally adopted when results of the highest 
precision are required. In either case the 
detecting apparatus is carried by a rotating 
arm pivoted about the same axis as that of 
the table carrying the crystal, and its position 
is read by means of suitable scales and 
verniers. This part of the apparatus, therefore, 
may be comiiared to the telescope of an 
ordinary spectrometer. In the figure, which 
represents Bragg’s arrangement, I is the 
ionisation chamber the entrance to which is 
closed by a lead plate having a narrow slit 
D, which limits the rays admitted to the 
chamber. It is clear that with this arrange- 
ment there will only be an ionisation current 
through the chamber I if the rays passing 
through B fall upon the crystal at the correct 
glancing angle 0 for selective reflection, and 
if, further, the reflected ray passes through 
the slit I). 

® Moseley, Phil. Mag., 1914 (6). xxvii. 703. 
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I'tie upparatiw ib iir«t adjustecl so that the 
slit I) is iiniiuHliaioIy ofjjwsito the collimating 
slits, aixl llio cryntal is set so that the reflect- 
ing {)lun<‘s pai’allcl to the incident rays. 
Altluniuh it is ciaivcniont to si:)eak of the 
rcflcctinu of the rays, it must be remembered 
lljat th<‘ rctlcction is a volume ellect and not 
a, HU rfa('<‘ rellectioii. It is not, therefore, 
<'sseiUial that* the cuyatal shall actually 
e\hihit, a fact* pai-alhd to thts reflecting planes, 
(himgh iis t!u‘ depth to which the X-rays 
peiietratt' tiirs eryslal is generally very small 
it will usually he etuivtuiieut to iibo the planes 
f»arall(‘l to oiu' of the actual faces of the crystal, 
'rite crystal is Hum turned through some small 
nu’^le, the ionisation chamber at the same 
time being tnnual through twice this angle 
wo that the slit 1) will he on the path of the 
reih*eti‘d ray. Huh process is continued until 
a ehdliHdion in the electroscope attached to 
the i<misatic»n (diambor indicates that selective 
rtdleetion is taking phuu^ The angle 0 through 
whicli the crystal has been turned, or, more 
accurately, half the angle through which the 
ionisatioiurhainlHU’ lias been displaced, measures 
tlu^ criti«‘al angle for the incident radiation. 
Thus if the imadent rays are homogeneous 
thc*n^ will only hc', a current in the ionisation 
clmmher at certain dolinito angles correspond- 
ing t<* tlio (IHTtwcait order spectra for the wave- 
length employed. Thus the curve between 
tlie ourrent and the glancing angle will show 
iliifinit© sharp peaks or linoB (Fi(f> 0) which 
can be identified as 
being due to the same 
radiation by the fact 
that Bin : sin : 
sin ^^3 as 1:2:3. The 
inteiiBity of the 
spectra of higher 
order is generally 
much less than that 
jrder Bpectrum, but as the 
angles are much larger they 


wdiioh are certain radiations of definite wave- 
length indicated by the peaks on the curve. 
The radiation from the platinum anticathodo 


A 


& 
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of flu^ lirsi 
currcHpouding 
cun he m<‘aHur(*(l with considerably greater 
uccurjicy. If the ionisation chamber is re- 
placed by a photogniphic plate the different 
poaks will he n^pre^sented by dark lines on 
Hu* plat<% corn^Hponding to the lines observed 
uiidtu* similar circumstances in a luminous 
Mpcctrum. 

If rafliatiou from the anticathode of 
nn ordinal y X -niy tul)e is (examined it is found 
Hi at rctb‘(*tioii takes place at practically all 
au'.dcs although tlie intensity of the reflected 
beam incrf'asc'H rtmrkcdly at (certain definite 
aicd(*s. d’liis is shown in* Fi{h Ifh which repre- 
sentH llragg’s n*Hulta for X-rays from a tube 
with a plaHiuim anfcicatliode. The rays from 
a, platinum anticathode therefore consist of a 
nu\#tirc of radiations of mmtinuous wave- 
lincdhs, auabupuiH to white light in the case 
«if Hu* luminous radiation, Huporimposed upon 


shows three of these peaks in the first order 
spectrum, which reappear in the same order 
in the second and third order spectra, as 
indicated in the figure. Bragg showed that 
the position of the peaks is independent of the 
nature of the crystal used for the analysis, 
rock salt, fluor, iron pyrites, etc., all giving 
the same resTilt. They are, in fact, character- 
istic of the substance used as the anticathode 
of the X-ray tube, in this case platinum. 
Thus the spectrum obtained from an ordinary 
X-ray tub© consists of a large quantity of 
general or “ white ” radiation on which is 
superposed certain definite sp)ectral lines 
characteristic of the metal of the anticathode. 

The relative amount of the general and 
the characteristic radiations depends very 
largely - on the potential used to excite the 
fcnbe. With high potentials, such as are 
employed in radiography, the intensity of the 
characteristic radiations is generally only a 
small fraction of the total radiation. In the 
case of very soft tubes the characteristic 
radiation may easily account for by far the 
greater i)art of the energ;y radiated, and the 
general radiation may be quite small. 

§ (9) Determination^ of the Wave-length 
OF X-RAYS. — The equation 2d sin d='n\ enables 
us at once to compare the ■wave-lengths of 
different kinds of X-radiation by means of the 
X-ray spectrometer. We can, for example, 
find the ratio of the w^ave -lengths of the 
three difierent types of platinum character- 
istic radiation from the curve of F'lg, 10. 
To determine the absolute value of the wave- 
length, however, we require to know the 
distance d between the planes of our crystal 
lattice. The clue to this problem has been 
provided by the experiments of W. L. Bragg ^ 
on the crystal form of the halogen salts of the 
alkali metals. These substances are all iso- 
morphic, crystallising in the same form and 
belonging to one class of the cubic system. 

* W. L. Bragg, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 1913, Ixxxix. 
248 . 
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They are known as the sylvine group, from 
their most important member, sylvine (KCl). 

Crystal lographers recognise ^ three classes of 
cubic symmetry : 

(1) The simple cube arising from a simple 
cube lattice such as has already been described. 

(2) A cube with a single particle at the 
centre, known as a cube centred lattice. 

(3) A cube with a particle at the centre of 
each face, Icnown as a face centred lattice. 

These particles will, of course, form part of a 
second cubic lattice interpenetrating the first. 
Now the most important planes in the cubic 
system are (1) the faces of the cube itself, 
denoted in crystallographic nomenclature 
as {100}, (2) the planes passing through 
opposite edges of the cube {110[ , and (3) the 
planes passing through one corner of the cube 
and the diagonal of the oppc'site face. This 
plane gives rise to the octahedral faces on a 
cubic crystal and is denoted by ’111}. Now 
it is easy to see that the distances between 
two successive planes in tlio three systems of 
planes corresponding to {100}, {110}, {111} 
will not be the same for the three kinds of 
cubic lattices. Idie application of simple 
geometry shows that 

I , L. L 

<^^100 ^'110 ^111 

= 1 : s^/2 : Jli for a simple cube lattice 



for a cube centred lattice 
for a face centred lattice. 


Now tlie ratios : r/jj,, : can l)e deter- 

mined })y the X-ray ^[XHitrometer itself l)y 
measuring the glancing angle from thodilTcrcnt 
planes for imudent radiation of the same wave- 
length. In this way we can identify the 
])articular type <>f mibic symmetry exhibited 
l)y a given crystal. 

On apiilying the metluxl to the sylviiio grouji 
some eiuiouH diHcr('i)an<ues W(U’(^ observer!. 
Sylvine itself (KM) liad npparenlly the simple 
cubic^ structu!'(% and potassium iodide that of 
a face c('ntred hitti(u\ K()(?k salt (NaOl), 
although chemically arid erystallograplucally 
very similar to sylvine, gave (|uit(i unusual 
residts. Using the nvfl(*etions from the oe,ta- 
liedral faces {1 11} \V. Ij. Bragg obtained a very 
weak first order Hpeudrum, a strotig Hee<>nd, a 
weak tliird, and so on. dudging l)y the strong 
lines only, rock salt would np|)ear to l)e a simple 
cube lattice, sludging by the first weak spec- 
trum, it Wf»uld appear to be a face centred 
lattice, fidius in one ease it would l)e assigned 
to the same class as sylvine*, in the other to that 
of potassium iodide, while all otlier chemical 
arKl erystatlographie |)henomena indicate that 
all three crystals Ixfiong to the Ban?o (dass. 

‘ See “ Crystallegrupliiy,” § (7), Vol. IV. 


W. L. Bragg was able to reconcile the pheno- 
mena by assuming tliat the points making up 
the crystal lattice were not molecules of the 
salt but atoms of the different elements in the 
.salt. Now the intensity of the scattered 
radiation from a given atom is proportional 
to the atomic number. Thus in the case of 
sylvine the reflections from the planes con- 
taining potassium atoms only (K = 19) will be 
approximately equal to that from the chlorine 
planes (01 = 17). In the case of potassium 
iodide, however, the reflection from the iodine 
planes (1 = 53) will be so great as to obscure 
that from the potassium planes. In the case 
of sodium chloride, however, the reflection 
from the sodium planes (Na = ll), though less 
than that from the chlorine planes, will be 
comparable with it, and will thus give reflec- 
tions which are measurable, though weak. 
Bragg show^ed that the whole of the results 
could be explained on these lines if each of 
the crystals had the structure indicated in 
Fig. 11, where the metallic atoms are repre- 
sented by dots and 
the halogen atoms 
by circles. If the 
dots and the circles 
produce identical 
effects, as is practi- 
cally the case for 
sylvine, the system 
obviously reduces 
to a simple cube 
lattice. If the rela- Piq, ip 

tive effect produced 

by the dots is so small as to be inappreci- 
able, which is the case witli potassium 
iodide, wo may regard tlio dots as vanishing 
from the structure, which then becomes a 
face ceutred cm be. In the case of roede salt, 
the two sots of |)artiel 0 s are dissimilar, but 
neither of them is negligible. It will l)e seen 
from tlic figure that all the jlOOj- planes and 
tlie { n0{ planes are similar, l)eing made up of 
alternate* atoms of sodium Jind cldorino. The 
octahedral planes, however, {111}, arc alter- 
nately c'.omposed eiitirely of atoms of chlorine 
or wholly of atoms of sodium. This caise 
corresfiotulH closely to that of a rulcxl optical 
grating in which every odd ruling is made 
wider tlian the even ones. In the o})tic*.ai c-ase 
this alternation of wide and narrow rulings 
results in tlie |)rf)duction of alternate strong 
and weak specitra, the latter cairresponding 
to a grating with twicso the actual grating 
8[)a(je, that is to say, the deflection of the first 
w(iak spectrum is aiiproxiniately half that of 
the normal first order speclirum. This is what 
occurs in the case o! the X-ray apeotrum of 
rock salt. 

Accepting the structure of Fig. 11 as repre- 
senting that of rock salt, we see that each 
sodium atom is at the junotion of eight of 
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th(^ nniall oulx^s into which the figure is divided. 
Assuitiiug that its mass is equally divided 
ainotig those elaineritary cubes, each cube will 
contain one-eighth of the mass. But there are 
four Hodiuui atoms associated with each cube, 
HO tiud (iacdi of the elementary cubes includes 
thes nnusH of one-half an atom of sodium, and 
(umseciuontly one-half a molecule of sodium 
<‘hloridc. The structure in Fig. 11 thus 
ro|)ro.HtmtH four molecules. 

Now the <liHt,anco apart of the pianos bound- 
ing th(^ Hiuall cubes is obviously d^o^, since all 
thcH(' plancsH are similar. The volume of each 
<fit‘nu‘ntary (mbe is thus The mass of 

each (uibo is that of half a molecule of the 
Halt, that is, i(23 -P 35*5) x (the mass of a 
l)y<lrogen at(:>m). The latter value can be 
<l(ulu(sed from a knowledge of the unit 
electronio charge, and is approximately 
l*(M X gramme. Now if p is the density 
of rock salt the mass of the elementary cube 
is also equal to piduof. Hence 

p(dioo)^ = 20*3 X 1*64 X 10-24, 
dioo= 2*80 X 10“® cm. 

Sul)stitutiag this value in the equation 
2d sin 0 n\f we can determine the absolute 
value of X for any given radiation. For the 
most pronounced radiation from platinum the 
glancing angle for the first order spectrum is 
about 11*4*^ for the {100} planes of rock salt. 
Hence the wave - length of this particular 
radiation is about 1*10 x 10"® cm. 

It may be pointed out that the absolute 
dotermination of the wave-length depends, as 
do many of our atomic constants, on the 
value assumed for the elementary electronic 
charge. In spite of much experimental work 
it is doubtf ul if this is known with certainty 
to more than 1 per cent. Recent advances in 
X-ray spectroscopy due to Siegbahn ^ make 
it possible to determine the relative wave- 
lengths with an accuracy approximating to 
one j)art in ten thousand. The relative values 
are therefore known to a much higher order 
of acKsuratjy than the absolute values. 

§ (10) X-RAY Spectra op the Elements. 
—It has already been mentioned that an 
element, when used as the target in an X-ray 
tube, emits in addition to the general radia- 
tion certain radiations of definite wave- 
length characteristic of the element, in exactly 
the same way that a sodium salt when vaporised 
in a bunsen flame emits the characteristic 
luminous 8j)ectrum of sodium. The X-ray 
af)eetrum of an element, as investigated by 
th(^ X-ray spectrometer, is just as charac- 
teristic. of the element as the luminous spec- 
trum, while the relation between the spectra 
of tlu' (lifTerent olonients is much simpler in 

‘ S3<‘«l>ahu and BtrouHtom, Phj/s. Zeit.^ 1916, xvii. 
4H ; Hlegbaim, Phil Mag., 1919 (6), xxxvii. 601 ; 
ihid., 1911) <6), xxxviii. 639. 


the case of X-rays than in the case of the 
luminous rays. 

It was found that the characteristic radia- 
tion from an element was in general of two 
distinct types, one of which was of much 
shorter wave-length than the other. The 
radiation of shorter wave-length is called the 
characteristic K-radiation, that of longer wave- 
length the L-radiation of the element. The 
existence of these radiations had been recog. 
nised before the development of X-ray spec- 
troscopy. The more accurate analysis intro- 
duced by the spectroscope showed that each 
of these radiations was, in fact, complex. 
The .K-radiation for a given element consists 
of two main lines of not very different frequency 
known as .Ka and K^s, and thus forms what 
would in optics be described as a doublet. 
The component of wave-length, Ka, is always 
considerably more intense than the other. 
Similarly the L-radiation is also found to 
he complex, consisting of a doublet, or per- 
haps a triplet, of which the component of 
greater wave-length is again the more in- 
tense. Thus the spectrum of antimony, 
for example, consists of lines of aj)proximate 
wave-lengths Ka=0-48 x 10-^ K /5 =0-41 x 10“®, 
Loc--=3*458 x 10 - 8 , L |3 =3*245 x l()- 8 . Other ele- 
ments give X-ray spectra of exactly similar type. 

As we proceed from elements of lower to 
elements of higher atomic weight the wave- 
length of a line of given type, say Ka, for 
example, decreases with increasing atomic 
weight, and Moseley , 2 to whom the first exten- 
sive survey of the subject was due, showed 
that there was a very simple and important 
relation between the frequency of the radia- 
tion for a given element and the atomic- 
number of the element (that is to say, its 
number in a table of the elements arranged in 
the order of ascending atomic weights). He 
showed that for a given type of line the fre- 
quency V could be expressed by the formula 
j/ = a(N~6)2, 

where N is the atomic number, and a and h 
are constants for a given type of line. This 
result applied, with a change in the value of 
the constants, to all the principal lines both 
in the K and in the L series. It has been 
confirmed to a very con.siderablo degree of 
accuracy by later observers. 

The Wo series of radiations have not yet 
been observed for all elements. This is in 
part due to experimental difficulties. The 
K-radiation of elements of high atomic weight 
is difficult to excite^ because, as wo shall see 
later, the velocity of cathode rays necessary 
to excite a given radiation increases with the 
frequency. On the other hand, the K-radia- 
tion from elements of very low atomic weight, 
and the L-radiation from elements of quite 
^ Moseley, PhU, Mag., 1914 (C), xxvii. 703. 
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moderate atomic weight, is completely absorbed 
in a thickneBS of only a few millimetres of air, 
and is therefore very hard to work with. By 
working in a vacuum, Riegbahn {loc. cit.) has 
been able to extend the K aeries down to 
sodium, and the L series dovm to zinc. There 
is, however, some evidence that L-radiation 
would not be emitted by elements of atomic 
weight less than 48. Since the K- and L-radia- 
tions of an element correspond to the lines 
in an optical spectrum, we should expect that 
there would be some numerical relation 
between them, and it has been pointed out by 
Whiddington ^ that if an element of atomic 
weight Ajj emits K-radiation of the same 
wave-length as the L-radiation from some 
element of atomic weight Ap then 

AK = i(A,,-48). 

If this empirical relation is universally true it 
follows that an element of atomic weight lower 
than 48 cannot give out radiation of the 
L type. 

It is supposed that the K- and L-radiations 
are due to the vibrations of different rings of 
electrons within the atom, known respectively 
as the K- and the L-ring, from their supposed 
connection with these particular types of 
radiation. Neither the K- nor the L-radiation 
is quite so simple as has been described. The 
accurate analysis of Siegbahn ^ shows that 
each of the two K lines is in reality a very 


Wave-lengths of Ciiaraotbristio 

X-RADIATION 



K Series. 

L Scries. | 

Mkuuont. 





— 


Ka- 

K^. 

ha. 



X 10"'' cm. 

X 10’« eiil. 

>: 10-". 

X 10-« 

A1 . . 

8-3<54 

7-012 



Ri . . 

7-142 

()-729 



Fo . . 

i-94r» 

1-765 



Ni . . 

l-()(’)2 

1-506 



(hi . . 

1-.749 

1 -402 



Zu . . 

1 -445 

1-306 



As 

M70 

1-0.52 



Zr . . 

•794 


6-091 


Pd . . 

•584 


4-385 

4-168 

Ag . . 

•562 

•501 

4-170 


Su . . 

•50 

•43 

3-601 


Rb . . 

•48 

•41 

3-46 

3-24 

W . . 

•203 

•177 

1-486 


Pt . . 



1-316 

M21 

Au . . 



1-287 

L092 1 


vMm>. cloubUd.. The L-radiation of an element 
scmiiH to (^onsiHt of three principal lines accom- 
jianicd hy oilier fainter lines of slightly different 
wave-length. For a discussion of these and 
their beariug on atomic structure the work by 

^ Naturf, mi. 

a Loo, cU., Ann. der Plm., 1910, xllx. Oil. 


Sommerfeld,^ or original papers by Rommer- 
feld,"^ Debye,® and others may be consulted. 
The approximate wave-lengths of some of the 
more important lines are given in the foregoing 
table, taken mainly from Moseley’s work (he. 
cit). For more accurate values the papers by 
Siegbahn should be consulted. 

It is found that a given spectral line is only 
excited if the cathode rays impinging on the 
anticathode reach a definite critical velocity 
characteristic of that line. Whiddington,® by 
allowing cathode rays of different known 
velocities to impinge on radiators of different 
kinds, showed that the K-radiation charac- 
teristic of the element was only emitted when 
the velocity of the rays reached a value which 
was given approximately by 2A x 10®, where A 
is the atomic number of the element. The 
energy which the electron must acquire to 
excite the radiation is therefore proportional 
to the square of the atomic number. It is 
thus by Moseley’s results also proportional to 
the frequency o4 the radiation excited, a result 
which is in accordance with Planck’s quantum 
theory of radiation. The numerical agreement 
with the quantum theory is also very satis- 
factory. The critical velocity required to 
excite the K-radiation of nickel, for example 
(atomic number, 28), is 56 x 10® cm. per sec., 
or, since the mass of an electron is about 
9 X 10" ^® gramme, the energy of each of the 
exciting particles is J(9 x 10" ‘‘^®) x (56 x 10®)^ or 
about 1.4 X 10-® ergs. The frequency of the 
nickel K-radiation is 1*8x10^®. On Planck’s 
theory, therefore, the energy necessary to excite 
it should be hvt where v is the frequency and h 
is Planck’s constant, which has the value 
6*55 X 10“ Substituting in this expression, 
the quantum of energy for the nickel radiation 
should be (6-55 x x (1-8 x 10^®) or about 

1-2 X 10"® ergs. This agrees sufficiently closely 
with the critical energy of the cathode particle 
as deduced from Whidclington’s experiments. 

§ (11) Characteristio Reognbaxiy Radia- 
tion. — T he characteristic X-ray Bpectrum of 
an element may be excited not only by the 
impact of a beam of cathode rays, hut also 
by the action of a beam of X-rays. When 
so produced it is known as the characteristic 
secondary radiation of the clement. In order 
to excite it, it is necessary that the incident 
rays should be of .shorter wave-length than 
those which it is desired to excite. Thus the 
characteristic K-radiation of nickel is not 
excited by the K-radiation from iron or by 
the K -radiation from nickel itself, or even by 
that of copper. It is, how'ever, excited hy 

** Sommerfeld, A.toifib(xu w%d SpoJctTcUlintofi, l^rtiun.- 

^^^^^ommerkkL Am. der Pht/B., 1916, li. ; Phys. 
■ 1918, p. 297. 

« Ilf Whfddingion,’ ?^roc. Roy, Soc. A, 1931, Ixxxv. 
323. 
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the K-radiation of zinc. In this respect the 
j)henomenon resembles that of fluorescence, 
and the radiation emitted is sometimes known 
as the fluorescent radiation. 

It is found that a beam of homogeneous 
X-rays is absorbed by matter in accordance 
with an exponential law. Thus if Ig is the 
initial intensity, and I the intensity after pass- 
ing through an absorbing screen of thickness d, 
where X is a constant for a given 
w^ave-length and a given absorbing substance. 
Either the K- or the L-radiations of an element, 
though really complex, are sufficiently homo- 
geneous to give an exponential law of absorp- 
tion within the limits of experimental error ; 
and the existence of these groups of char- 
acteristic secondary radiations was first 
recognised by Barkla^ from a study of the | 
absorption of the secondary rays by various 
absorbmg screens. In this way the K -radia- 
tions of the elements from sulphur to barium, 
and the L-radiations of the elements from 
silver to bismuth, were identified and their 
absorption coefficients in various materials 
measured. It was shown by Owen ^ that the 
coefficient of absorption of the K-radiation 
from a given element in a light substance 
such as aluminium was inversely proportional 
to the fifth ‘power of the atomic weight of 
the radiator. This result is found to hold 
approximately for any absorbing material 
providing that the incident radiation does 
not excite an appreciable amount of the char- 
acteristic radiation of the absorbing material. 
Any substance is peculiarly transparent to its 
own characteristic radiation, and exceptionally 
opaque to those radiations of slightly shorter 
w'ave-length which strongly excite its char- 
acteristic radiation. This is, of course, to 
be expected from energy considerations, as 
the energy of the excited secondary radiation 
must be drawn from that of the primary 
beam, which must therefore be strongly 
. absorbed. A fuller account of the effect is 
given in a paper by Barkla and Collier,^ and 
the more recent WT)rk of Auren.^ A resurvey 
of the whole subject, however, by the more 
powerful and precise methods afforded by 
the X-ray spectroscope is much to be desired. 

In any substance in which the characteristic 
radiation is not excited the coefficient of 
absorption decreases with decreasing wave- 
length. It has been shown that under these 
circumstances the coefficient of absorption 
in a given substance oc (wave-length)’^. For 
this reason X-rays of long wave-length, and 
therefore great absorbability, are often called 
“ soft ” X-rays ; while the penetrating rays 

^ Barkla and Hadler, Phil, il/ar/., 1908 (0), xvi. 550.. 

“ I'k A. Owen, Pwc. Ron. Soc. A, 1912, Ixxxvi. -12G, 
Barkla and Oollier, PhU. Mag., 1912 (0), xxiii. 

987. 

* Aureii, Phil. Mag., 1919 (6), xxxvii. 165. 


of short wave-length are termed “ hard.” 
The absorption coefficients of some of the 
characteristic radiations are given in the 
appended table. 


Mass Coefficient of Ai^soeption of 
Chaeacteeistic Kabiations 


Element 

emitting 

the 

Radiation, 

~ (K Series). 

In Al. 

In On. 

InZn. 

In Sn. 

Cr . . 

136 

143 

170-5 

713*7 ’ 

Ee . . 

88-5 

96-1 

112*5 

472 

Co . . 

71-6 

75-3 

91*5 

392 

Ni . . 

69-1 

61-8 

74*4 

328 

Cu . . 

47-7 

53-0 

60*9 

272 

Zn . . 

39-4 

55*5 

50*1 

226 

As . . 

22-5 

176 

203-5 

131*5 

Se 

18-9 

149 -8 

174-6 

112 

Ag . . 

2-5 

24-3 

27-1 

16*6 


§ (12) Secondary Corpuscular Radia- 
tion. — In addition to the scattered and the 
characteristic radiations, which are themselves 
X-radiations, any material substance when 
subjected to the action of X-rays emits a 
radiation of small penetrating power which 
can be deflected by a magnet and is therefore 
corpuscular. The particles carry a negative 
charge, and a determination of the ratio of 
c/m shows that they are negative electrons. 
The corpuscular radiation has been studied 
by Beatty ® and Sadler,® among others. It 
is found that the velocity with which the 
electrons are ejected is practically independent 
of the material from which they are produced, 
but depends on the wave-length of the exciting 
radiation. Working with homogeneous radia- 
tion, it is found that the velocity of the 
secondary electrons is, within the limits of 
experimental error, equal to the critical 
electron velocity necessary to excite the 
primary X-radiation employed. Thus it 
would appear that when an X-ray is produced 
by the impact of an electron, the whole of tlie 
energy of the electron is transformed into that 
of the X-ray pulse, wdiile if, after travelling 
any distance, the latter falls on an atom in 
.such a way as to cause the ejection of an 
electron, the whole of the energy of the 
pulse is carried away by this electron, '^riiis 
result is, of course, in good agreement with 
the “ quantum ” theory, but it is difficult 
fco reconcile with the ordinary tlieories of 
light radiation. 

The number of electrons emitted increases 
with the atomic weight of the radiator. It 
is also very much increased if the incident 
radiation is capable of exciting the charac- 
teristic radiation of the radiator. The cor-' 

® Beatty, Phil. Mag., 1910 (0), xx. 320. 

° Sadler, Phil. Mag., 1910 (6), xix, 337, 
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puscular radiation is practically completely 
absorbed in a few millimetres of air at normal 
pressure. Owing to this great absorbability 
the ionising effect is very large. It also has 
a strong though superficial effect on animal 
tissues. Hence metal screens used in radio- 
graphy should be covered with pads of paper 
or wash-leather if they are likely to come into 
contact with the skin of the patient, in order 
to reduce the effect as much as possible, and 
so to avoid the possibility of unpleasant burns. 

§ (13) Ionisation by X-rays. — X-rays in 
passing through a gas produce ionisation in 
it, and thus render the gas a partial conductor 
of electricity. The ionisation is not due to 
the direct action of the rays, but to the 
production from some of the atoms of the 
gas of the corpuscular radiation already 
described. These corpuscular rays w'hich, as 
we have seen, are projected with velocities 
equal to those of the particles in the cathode 
rays, then ionise the molecules of the sur- 
rounding gas by collision. The whole process 
is shown very clearly in the cloud photographs 
of the passage of a beam of X-rays through a 
gas, taken by 0. T. R. Wilson.^ 

If the primary beam is strong the conduc- 
tivity produced is, for a gas, very considerable. 
It is worth recalling, however, that the number 
of molecules per unit volume which are ionised 
at one and the same time is relatively very 
small, amounting, even in favourable cases, 
to only about one in a billion. Thus a given 
molecule of gas would only become ionised 
once in a hundred years. The phenomenon 
is of importance as it affords the most accurate 
and convenient way of measuring the intensity 
of a l)eam of X-rays. 

The relative ionisation produced in different 
gases has boon studied by numerous observers, 
including (Vowther,^ Beatty,'*' and Barkla 
and Philpot.^ It is found that the amount 
of ionisation producjcd is direcdJy ])r(>portional 
to the intensity of the radiation and to the 
mass of gas tli rough whi<di the radiation 
passes. It is tliua directly {)r()})ortioiial to 
the pressure of the gas at constant t(unj)era- 
ture, and is indej)ondent of the temperature 
so long as the mass of gas is kept constant. 
The intensity of ihe ionisation de|)end8 on 
the nature of thc^ gas, and is very much 
greater for gases or vapours containing 
elements of medium or high atomic weight 
than for tliose containing only the lighter 
ekunonts. 'riius for equal masses of gas the 
ionisation in ethyl l)romide vapour is about 20 
times and that in mer<;ury methyl about 50 
times as intense as that in air. The ionisation 

* 0. T. R. Wilson, Prou, Uou, Hoc, A, 1912, Ixxxv. 
28r>. 

® Crowtlicr, /Vcr. llmi. Hoc, A, 1999, Ixxxli. 103. 

» Beatty, Proc, Hon. Hoc, A, 1911, Ixxxv. 230. 

^ Barkla and Bhilpot, Phil Mug,, 1913 (6), xxv. 
832. 


in a given gas relative to that in air seems to 
be independent of the wave-length of the 
X-radiation, provided that the characteristic 
secondary radiation of the gas is not excited. 
If the secondary radiation is excited the ratio 
is largely increased. 

It seems probable that for a given intensity 
of the incident beam the ionisation produced 
would decrease with decreasing wave-length, 
as a relatively smaller fraction of the energy 
of the beam would be absorbed in the gas. 
Owing to the absence of any reliable method 
of measuring the energy in a beam of X-rays 
there seems to be no experimental evidence 
on the question. The intensity of the ionisa- 
tion produced, therefore, does not afford any 
certain indication of the relative intensities 
of two beams of X-rays which differ in wave- 
length. 

§ (14) Methods of Estimating the Inten- 
sity OF THE Rays. — No method seems to 
have been devised for comparing accurately 
the intensities of two beams of X-rays of 
different wave-length. The intensity of a 
beam of X-rays is always estimated in practice 
either by the ionisation it produces in a given 
mass of gas, or by the chemical change it 
produces in some given substance. The 
ionisation method is much the more accurate 
and is always employed in scientific work. 
The chemical methods, as requiring less 
apparatus, are generally employed in medical 
radiology. 

It can be shown that if two plates are 
immersed in ionised gas and charged to a 
sufficiently high difference of potential the 
current between the plates is directly propor- 
tional to the rate of production of ions in the 
gas between the |)latea. The current is usually 
far too small to bo measurable on a galvano- 
meter. It can, however, easily bo measured 
by an oleetroaeope or elecitrometer. Suppose 
that one of the plates is insulated and connected 
to an electroscope or (dectromotor, and that 
this system is originally at zero potential, 
the other platen being ke|)t charged to some 
constant potential sufficiently high to produce 
the saturation current through the gas. The 
insulated system will begin to charge up, and 
after an interval t, its |)otential, will have 
risen to some value, V, wdiicdi can be measured 
on the electroscope or electrometer scale. 
If i is the current flowing into the electrode 
the quantity of electricity reaching the 
electrode in the interval i will be it. Thus 
if 0 is the eleotrioal capacity of the insulated 
system we have = For a given system 
the time taken to charge up to some definite 
potential will, therefore, bo inversely propor- 
tional to the current through the gas, and 
therefore inversely proportional to the rate of 
production of ions in the gas by the ionising 
agent. The intensity of the rays is thus 
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inversoly proportional to the rate at which 
the insulated system charges up. Further, 

the total change in potential of the insulated 
system will be proportional to the total energy 

of the rays which have 
passed through the ap- 
paratus. 

The method can be applied 
most simply by the use of 
a simple electroscope {Fig. 
12), one side of which is 
covered with thin aluminium 
foil to admit the rays. The 
gold-leaf system is charged 
by means of an ebonite 
i\>d, th© rays are passed into the electroscope, 
and th© time taken by the leaf to fall from one 
fixed division on the scale to another is 
measured. If the same two divisions are 
always employed it is not necessary to know 
the corresponding voltages. The intensity of 
tho rays will be inversely proportional to the 
time taken. 

For more accurate work it is generally 
preferable to use a separate ionisation chamber 
containing an insulated electrode connected 
to an electrometer. A convenient form is 
shown in Fig. 13. It consists of a shallow 



oylmdrioal box the two ends of which are 
c 3 los©d by thin aluminium foil to allow of the 
passage of the rays. Midway between these 
is mounted a thin insulated aluminium sheet 
connected to the electrometer, and serving as 
tho insulated electrode. The outer case is 
connected to a battery of cells and serves as 
tho charged electrode. Currents as small as 
10“^® ampere can easily be measured with 
this arrangement, using a Dolezalek electro- 
meter or a Wilson electroscope, and by 
placing additional capacity in the system 
currents as large as 10“ ® amperes can also be 
measured. The currents produced by X-rays 
in such an aj)paratus are generally of the order 
of 10" to 10"^® ampere. A compact and 
(convenient apparatus working on these prin- 
eiplea has been placed on the market under 
t,h(c mime of the Ion to -qu antimeter. 

I’he methods generally employed by medical 
radiologists in estimating the quantity of the 


rays are based on the chemical action of the 
rays. Various reactions have been suggested 
and adopted, among them being the action 
on a photographic plate, the precipitation 
of calomel from a mixture of mercuric chloride 
and ammonium oxalate, and the change in 
colour of pastilles of compressed barium 
platinocyanide (Sabouraud Pastilles). The 
latter is the method usually adopted. The 
colour of the pastilles, originally bright green, 
changes, under the action of X-rays, first to 
a lemon yellow and then to a deep orange. 
The pastille is placed at some specified distance 
from the antioathode of the tube and the 
exposure continued until the colour of the 
pastille matches one or other of a number 
of standard tints. The method is very easy 
in practice and fairly reliable, but is not to 
be compared in precision with the ionisation 
method. 

§ (15) Peactical Measurement of the 
Quality of the Rays. — The quality of the 
radiation is, of course, most accurately 
expressed in terms of its wave-length. The 
X-ray spectrometer, however, is not yet a 
sufficiently convenient instrument for every- 
day use, and more rapid methods have to be 
employed. We have seen ‘that the coefficient 
of absorption of a homogeneous beam of rays 
in a substance such as aluminium is directly 
proportional to (wave-length)^. The co- 
efficient of absorption can therefore be used 
as a measure of the quality of the radiation. 
The coefficient of absorption can easily be 
determined by interposing sheets of the 
absorbing substance between the source of the 
rays and an ionisation chamber. Alterna- 
tively the quality of the rays may be expressed 
by the thickness of some standard material 
required to cut down the radiation to half 
value. Distilled water has been suggested 
as a suitable standard for radiological purposes, 
as its absorbing powers are very similar to 
that of animal tissues. 

In practice, however, among medical men 
some form of penetrometer such as that of 
Wehnelt or Benoist is generally employed. 
These penetrometers are based on the difference 
between the absorbing properties of aluminium 
and those of some element such as silver 
whose characteristic radiations are strongly 
excited by the range of wave-lengths generally 
employed in radiology. The coefficient of 
absorption of silver in this region decreases 
less rapidly with decrease in wave-length 
than that of aluminium, so that as the rays 
get harder an increasing thickness of alu- 
minium is required to absorb the rays to 
the same extent as a given thickness of 
silver. The Benoist radiometer {Fig. 14) 
consists of twelve numbered sectors of 
aluminium of increasing thickness surrounding 
a uniform silver plate. The density of the 
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shadow cast by the rays of the silver disc is 
matched against those cast by the aluminium 
sectors by means of a fluorescent screen. The 



Fig. 14. 


number on the disc which makes the best 
match gives the quality of the rays on the 
Benoist scale. The Wehnelt penetrometer 
differs from that of Benoist merely in sub- 
stituting an aluminium wedge for the set of 
stepped sectors. The scales of these instru- 
ments are, of course, quite arbitrary. 

The penetrating power of the rays increases 
with the potential employed to excite the X-ray 
tube. The rays from an ordinary X-ray tube 
are, as we have seen, very complex, consisting 
of a general radiation of continuous wave- 
lengths, together with some radiation char- 
acteristic of the anticathode. The mean 
wave-length of the general radiation is found 
to decrease as the potential across the tube 
is increased. Thus the radiation from a tube 
requiring a high voltage to excite it has a 
greater average penetrating power than that 
from a tube working on a low voltage. The 
potential across the tube is generally estimated 
by means of an adjustable spark gap placed 
in parallel with the tube. The distance 
apart of the terminals at which sparking 
begins to take place furnishes a rough estimate 
of the potential difference. The length of the 
alternative spark gap thus gives a somewhat 
(jrude estimate of tlie hardness of the rays 
from the tube. It is, however, not very 
reliable, as different tubes working at the same 
alternative spark gap do not invariably give 
rays of the same quality. 

§ (lb) This X-kay Tube. — The original tube 
with which Rtintgen discovered X-rays con- 
sisted merely of a pear-shaped bulb with a 
flat discs cathode. The anode was situated 
in a side tube, and the cathode rays impinged 
directly upon the walls of the tube. As the 
X-rays are emitted from all parts struck by 
the cathode particles, the shadows oast by 
the rays from such a tube were necessarily 
indistinct owing tf) the large area of emission. 
Moreover, if the current was at all large the 
cathode rays rapidly fused the glass walls on 
which they fell. Campbell-Swinton in 1896 
improved the design by placing a platinum 
target obliquely in the path of the cathode 
beam, and in the same year Jackson employed 
a concave catliodo in order to bring the 
cathode rays to a focus on the target, a device 


employed by Crookes in 1874. The cathode 
rays, being ejected at right angles to the 
surface of the cathode, are brought to a focus 
at a point on the axis which, owing to the 
action of the electric field, is somewhat beyond 
the geometrical centre of curvature of the 
surface. In this way the origin of the X-rays 
is confined to a very small area, and the 
radiograms produced are very distinct and 
full of detail. 

The design of a modern X-ray tube does not 
differ materially from that of Jackson, and 
different patterns of tube differ mainly in 
their size and strength, and in the devices 
employed to eliminate the very large quantities 
of heat generated by the discharge. A modern 
X-ray tube is required to carry currents of 
10 milliamperes or more with a potential 
difference between the terminals of 100,000 
volts. This means the production of heat 
in the tube at the rate of 240 calories per 
second or more. The greater part of this 
heat is liberated at the point on the target 
struck by the cathode beam. The target has 
also to withstand the mechanical effects of 
the cathode stream, which are often by no 
means inconsiderable. 

The cathode of the tube (Fig. 15) is made 
of aluminium, as the disintegration by an 



electric discharge (cathodic sputtering) is less 
for aluminium than for other metals. It is 
mounted just at the entrance to the large 
bulb, which constitutes the main part of 
the tube, connection with the outer negative 
terminal being made by a platinum wire 
fused through the glass. The anticathode 
or target is placed in the centre of the bulb, 
and its surface is inclined at an angle of 
about 45"^ to the cathode stream. An auxiliary 
electrode, known as the anode and connected 
with the anticathodo, is generally inserted. 
Its function is not easy to explain, but it 
seems to steady the discharge. 

The metals generally employed for the target 
are platinum and tungsten. The fraction of 
the energy of the cathode beam which is 
emitted as X-radiation increases with the 
atomic weight of the target. Thus platinum 
transforms four times as much energy as iron,^ 
and from this aspect is the most suitable 
‘ Kayo, FhU. Tram. A, ccix. 12S. 
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metal for the purpose. It is, however, rather 
soft, its melting-point is rather low for the 
purpose, and it sputters very badly. Tungsten, 
although its radiating power is only about 
91 per cent of that of platinum, is therefore 
generally preferred on account of its hardness 
and infusibility, and also on account of its 
greater thermal conductivity, which permits 
of the more rapid diffusion of the heat produced 
at the focal point of the rays. In tubes 
designed for heavy discharges the tungsten 
target is set in a massive block of copper 
in order to increase the mass of metal, and so 
decrease the rise of temperature. 

If the tube is required for continuous work 
various cooling devices may be fitted to the 
anticathode. The copper tube carrying the 
anticathode may be fused into the glass walls 
of the tube, so that the interior of the anti- 
cathode is open to the air. The copper tube 
may also be furnished with radiating vanes 
to increase the rate of cooling. The most 
efficient device is to cool the back surface of 
the anticathode with water. In this case (Fig, 
16) the target is usually of platinum fused 



directly on to the glass tube carrying the 
water supply. If necessary a continual 
stream of cold water can be made to play on 
the back surface of the platinum target, and 
overheating is thus completely avoided. 
The very efficient cooling also allows the 
cathode beam to be brought to a finer focus 
without damage to the anticathode than is 
the ease with other types, and the radio- 
grams produced by a well-made, water- 
cooled tube excel in sharpness and fineness 
of detail. 

§ (17) The Regtjla.tion of an X-ray Tube. 
— The X-ray tube is exhausted to a fairly 
high vacuum, so that the Crookes’ dark space 
almost completely fills the tube, except for 
a small region about the anode. In fairly 
soft tubes there may be sufficient residual 
gas to render the cathode beam visible as a 
faint bluish stream, but in the harder tubes 
the whole of the gas is dark, the only visible 
effect of the discharge being the vivid green 
fluorescence excited by the rays in the hemi- 
sphere of glass in front of the anticathode. 
The colour of this fluorescence, which depends 
on the nature of the glass, changes slightly 


with the hardness of the tube, becoming 
greyer and less brilliant as the rays become 
harder. An expert radiographer can gauge 
the hardness of his tube with some accuracy 
by observing the fluorescence. Any fluor- 
escent light behind the anticathode is an 
indication that part of the discharge is 
passing through the tube in the wrong 
direction. 

The potential required to excite the dis- 
charge, and hence the hardness of the X-rays 
emitted, increases as the pressure of the 
residual gas is diminished. The potential 
difference between the ends of the tube 
increases with the current passing through it, 
but only slowly. The hardness of the rays 
emitted, therefore, depends mainly on the 
degree of exhaustion of the tube. Un- 
fortunately the vacuum in a discharge tube 
is by no means a constant quantity. If the 
tube is a new one gas will be liberated from 
the metal electrodes by the action of the 
discharge. This increases the pressure and 
thus softens the tube. In well-made tubes a 
considerable portion of this gas is removed 
in the process of manufacture by heating the 
tube during exhaustion, and also by passing 
a current through it, but in spite of this a 
new tube is always liable to soften from 
this cause if too great a current is passed 
through it. 

At the same time gas tends to disappear 
from the tube, and after the supply of gas from 
the electrodes has ceased a tube will always 
harden in use. The cause of this disappearance 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
Campbell-Swinton ^ produced evidence that 
molecules of the gas were driven into the walls 
of the tube by the discharge. Other observers ^ 
think that the effect is due to chemical action 
between the gas and the glass of the tube. 
Possibly both causes are operative. It is 
obvious that if some means is not provided 
of introducing fresh gas into the tube it 
will eventually become much too hard for 
use. 

The method usually employed is to enclose 
in a side tube communicating with the bulb 
some absorbent substance, such as asbestos 
or glass wool, which liberates occluded gas 
when heated. The tube is generally furnished 
with auxiliary electrodes (Fig. Iti), so that 
when necessary a portion of the electric 
discharge can be sent through the tube. 
This liberates the occluded gas and thus 
increases the gas pressure in the main tube. 
The supply of occluded gas is of course limited 
and the regulator eventually ceases to work. 
The life of an X-ray tube is, however, subject 
to so many accidents and dangers that in 

^ Campbell- Swintou, Proc. Roy. Roc. A, 1908 

2 Willows and George, Proc.' Phys. Roc. London, 
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practice the regulator generally outlives the 
tube. By moving the regulating wires with 
an insulating stick the tube can be regulating 
while actually running, a great convenience 
in practice. 

Another effective method is to seal into the 
walls of the bulb a small platinum or palladium 
tube, the outer end of which is closed while 
the open end communicates with the bulb. 
The tube forms a perfect seal when cold, 
but if heated by a flame hydrogen diffuses 
slowly through the metal into the bulb and 
thus softens the tube. The amount of gas 
which can be introduced in this way is un- 
limited, but as the method which is known as 
the osmosis method is not quite as convenient 
as the former it seems to have fallen into 
disfavour. 

An X-ray tube which is too soft for use can 
only be hardened by continuous running with 
small currents, a tedious and not always 
successful process. If, however, the residual 
gas in the tube is hydrogen, an osmosis 
regulator can be used for extracting the gas, 
by heating the metal tube, not with a flame, 
but by means of a red-hot spiral wound round 
it. The hydrogen then diffuses out to the 
atmosphere, where the pressure of free hydrogen 
is less than in the bulb. This method is 
employed in the Snook hydrogen tube, 

§ (18) The GoolidG'E Tube, — -In the 
ordinary X-ray tube the electric discharge 
is carried by the residual gas, and changes 
in the pressure of tins gas produce variations 
in the quality of the rays. An ingenious 
tube has been devised by Coolidge, from 
which the gas has been eliminated, the 
current being carried by the electrons emitted 
under the action of heat on an incandesetent 
metal. The cathode C (Fig. 17) consists of a 
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spir’iil of tungsten wire, which can l)e raised 
to incandescence by means of an electric 
current supplied l)y an insulated battery of 
accumulator cells. The cathode rays are 
focussed into a bejim by surrounding the 
spiral with a molyl)denum tul)e, M. The 
target is a massive block of tungsten and 
no method of cooling is considered necessary. 


as the tube is said to function well even with 
the target at red heat. The curi'ent through 
the tube depends only on the temperature 
to which the spiral is raised, while the hardness 
of the rays is determined solely by the potential 
produced by tlie exciting coil. Thus tlie two 
factors — intensity and quality of the rays— 
can be independently controlled, w'bich is 
not the case in an ordinaiy gas tube, and tlie 
difficulties introduced l)y the c}uLng(%s in 
pressure on the gas tubes are (i{)mj)l(^ttiy 
eliminated. Some radiographers consider* that 
the radiograms produced by a C()t)Udge tulx^ 
are not so well defined a,s those produccal with 
an ordinary tul)c. This is possibly du(^ to 
imperfect focussing (jf tlie cathode rays, owing 
to wfliich X-rays of appnufiahle intensity 
seem to be jiroduced in neaily all [larts of the 
tube. This defect will |)robal)ly he overcome 
ill the near future. J^’or the long (iXpoHur(‘S 
required in radio th era] ly, the (uiscs of regulation 
of the tube, the certainty with which {U’evious 
exposures can be repeated, and the constancy 
of tlic quality of the rays render it a most 
V alu able i nst r u m ( mt . 

§ (19) Excitation of thio X-ray Tube- 
Induction Coils and TiUNSFOHMF/HS.—In 
practical work a potential dill’crcuico of from 
50,000 to 150,000 volts is employed to (vxcite- 
tlic X-ray tul>e. '^rhis is supplied either by 
a hirge induction coil or by some form of high- 
tension transformer. In spite of certain 
obvious disadvantages the induction coil still 
holds th(5 field for general work. A I(J-in. 
coil, that is to say, one capable of giving a 
l()-in. spark in air at ordinary pressure, is 
sufficiont for most pnrjioseB., 

The great disadvantagi^ of the induction 
coil is that the potential produecd is not uni- 
directional, the indvuTjd E.M.IG, vvhem the 
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primary current is madis hiung in tln^ oi)poHile 
direction lx> that when the (dirrent is broken 
(Fig. 18).^ The latti^r or direct, E.M.E. is, in 

» Buddell, J, Mdnt. Soc., 1908, 
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a well-designed coil, much higher than the 
“inverse” E.M.F. at “make.” Since the 
X-ray tube allows no current to pass through 
it until the potential difference reaches a 
certain minimum value the inverse 
if sufficiently low, will be unable to send a 
discharge through the tube so that the current 
will be unidirectional. The presence of inverse 
current is, however, a constant source of 
trouble to users of induction coils, and special 
precautions are taken to suppress it. The 
current supplied by a transformer is an alter- 
nating sinusoidal current. The inverse part of 
the current can, however, be either suppressed 
or, if desired, rectified by a commutator run- 
ning in phase with the alternations, so that 
a unidirectional i)ulsating current is actually 
supplied to the tube (Fig. 19), 



Pig. 19. 


It will be seen that in the case of the 
induction coil the voltage rises almost instant- 
aneously to its maximum value, remains 
constant for a very short interval of time, and 
then falls to zero almost as rapidly as it rose. 
Thus most of the current passes through the 
tube at the maximum voltage, and the bulk 
of the electrons are therefore high - speed 
electrons producing penetrating X-rays, in 
the case of the transformer the voltage rises 
and falls gradually, and there is a larger pro- 
portion of low-speed electrons producing soft 
X-rays, many of which cannot even penetrate 
the walls of the tube. The result of this is 
that for a given production of penetrating rays 
there is far more heat produced in the tube 
when excited by the transformer than when 
a coil is used. The tubes therefore become 
over-heated and rapidly deteriorate. The 
wave form produced by the induction coil is 
far more suitable for X-ray work than that 
of the transformer. The transformer, how- 
ever, has the advantage in power, as it allows 
of tlie use of much larger primary currents. 
For a discussion of the whole problem reference 
may be made to a discussion at the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers.^ 

The weakness of the induction coil lies in 
the difficulty of producing a really sharp 
interruption in a large current. The large 
self-induction in the primary circuit of the 
coil tends to cause the current to arc across 
the gap and thus to impair that suddenness 
of break upon which the action of the induc- 
tion coil depends. The old-fashioned hammer 
break is practically useless for radiographic 
purposes, the breaks employed being either 

* R. Morton, C. E. S, Phillips, R. S. Wright, and 
otliers, Journ. Inst. Elect. Eng., 1920, Iviii. 719. 


some form of mercury interrupter, or an 
electrolytic break. The former are of two 
main types, the jet break, and the centrifugal 
break. In the jet break (Fig. 20) a rotating 



cone C, pierced with an oblique channel, 
driven by an electromotor and dipping into 
a pool of mercury, acts as a Mnd of simple 
centrifugal pump and forms the mercury into 
a rotating jet. In the course of its rotation 
the jet impinges on a copper plate P, which is 
connected to one end of the primary circuit, 
and so makes metallic contact between it and 
the pool of mercury, which is connected with 
the other end of the circuit. The circuit is 
again broken when the rotation carries the jet 
past the copper j)late. The duration of con- 
tact, which should be sufficient to allow the 
iron core of the coil to reach its maximum 
intensity of magnetisation, can be adjusted 
by altering the width of the plate. If more 
frequent interruptions are required several 
plates can be placed in the track of the 
rotating jet. In order to avoid the con- 
tamination of the mercury by oxidation 
the break is generally completely enclosed 
in an air-tight vessel, which can be filled 
with hydrogen or coal gas. Occasionally 
oil or methylated spirit is employed instead. 
This, however, rapidly emulsifies the mercury, 
and the process of cleaning is both wasteful 
and unpleasant. 

In the centrifugal type of break the 
mercury reservoir is whirled round at high 
speed, so that the mercury rises up the 
sides in the form of a paraboloid. A 
smaller insulating cylinder, carrying a copper 
strip connected to one end of the primary 
circuit, rotates excentrically inside the mer- 
cury chamber in the same direction as the 
mercury, so that the copper strip is alter- 
nately plunged into and withdrawn from 
the whirling fluid, and thus makes and 
breaks the circuit. The duration of contact 
can be altered by raising or lowering tlic 
cylinder. It is claimed that these inter- 
rupters produce a sharper break in the current 
than the jet type, and permit of the use of 
heavier discharges. The many varieties of 
these two tyj^es are amply illustrated in the 
makers’ catalogues. 

While mercury breaks are almost invariably 
employed for ordinary work on account of 
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their uniform working and ease of control, for i 
very intense discharges some form of electro- 
lytic break must be employed. The Wehnelt 
interrupter consists of a large lead cathode C 
dipping into dilute sulphuric acid (Sp. gr., 1-2), 
the anode being a platinum wire A protruding 
through a small hole in the bottom of a porce- 
lain cylinder P, which also dips into the acid 
{Fig. 21). Interruption takes place at the 
^ mp4. platinum point, and is 
— ^ probably brought about 

by the constant formation 
and collapse of bubbles of 
gas on the wire. The 
frequency of the interrup- 
tions depends on the area 
of platinum wire exposed, 
being greater as the area 
is reduced, and may rise 
as high as 2000 per second. 
If very intense currents are required, three 
or more anodes, each with its protecting 
porcelain cylinder and dipping into the 
same vessel of acid, may be used, connected 
in parallel. Wehnelt interrupters will not 
work satisfactorily with currents of less than 
10 amperes, and the potential should be 
between 60 and 80 volts. They give rise to far 
more inverse current in the secondary circuit 
than mercury interrupters, but are capable 
of carrying much heavier currents. In the 
Caldwell or Simon electrolytic interrupter 
(Fig, 22) the anode is a lead plate enclosed 
^ in a porcelain cylinder which 
communicates with the main 
reservoir of acid by a small 
conical hole at its extreme 
end. The interruptions take 
place in this hole. The Simon 
break requires at least 100 
volts for its efficient working, 
and works well on voltages up 
Fig. 22. fo 200 volts. This type of 
break gives rise to less inverse 
current than the Wehnelt pattern, and can 
also be used for alternating currents. 

§ (20) High-tension Rectifiers. — The in- 
verse current produced by an induction coil 
at make is a constant source of trouble to 
radiographers. It passes through the X-ray 
tube in the wrong direction, making the target 
the cathode. As the target is a metal of high 
atomic weight this gives rise to much cathodic 
sputtering which rapidly blackens the tube. 
This blackening makes the inner walls of the 
tube conducting, an effect which tends to 
render the discharge unstable. Moreover, the 
milliammetor used for measuring the secondary 
current is generally of the moving coil type, 
and therefore registers the difference between 
the direct and the inverse current. If there 
is much inverse the milliammeter readings 
thus furnish no reliable information either as 


to the quantity of direct current or the total 
energy supplied to the tube. This leads not 
only to serious error in exposure, if a radio- 
gram is being taken, but also to serious risk 
of overloading the tube. 

The best method of eliminating the inverse 
current, if a mercury interrupter is being used, 
is to attach a disc of ebonite to the rotating 
shaft of the break, furnished with a copper 
strip which completes the secondary circuit 
at the moment when the primary current is 
being interrupted in the break, and breaks 
the secondary circuit while the primary current 
is being made in the interrupter. A rotating 
commutator may be employed instead of the 
simple disc. This method cannot be employed 
with an electrolytic break. 

The method generally employed is to insert 
in the secondary circuit some unsymmetrical 
conducting system which allows the current 
to pass more readily in one direction than, the 
other. Thus a spark gap consisting of a sharp 
point and a large plane will allow a spark 
discharge to pass much more readily if the 
point is positively charged than if it is negative. 
This device is not particularly efficient and 
causes a very considerable loss of voltage in 
the circuit. A discharge tube (Fig. 23) fur- 
nished with a cathode of large 
area in the centre of the tube, 
and a small anode placed in 
a narrow side tube, and ex- 
hausted to a suitable pressure, 
forms a very efficient rectifier 
or valve. The tube is ex- 
hausted until the Crookes 
dark space is well developed 
round the cathode but without 
approaching the walls of the 
tube. At this stage the cur- 
rent passes through the tube 
very readily if the large elec- 
trode is the cathode, but only 
with great difficulty in the opposite direction. 
These valve tubes, of which there are many 
patterns, harden rapidly with use, and should 
bo furnished with regulators in the same way 
as the X-ray tube itself. It is customary to 
work the valves in pairs, one on each side of 
the X-ray tube. As the equivalent spark gap 
is only about J inch the loss of potential is 
not serious. 

§ (21) Medioat. Applications OF the X-rays. 
— An X-ray installation is an essential part 
of any modern hospital, the value of the rays, 
especially for diagnostic purposes, being incah 
culable. Ordinary animal tissue consists mainly 
of elements of very low atomic weight and is 
comparatively transparent to the rays from 
a tube having a 3-inoh or 4-inch alternative 
spark gap. Bones, however, consisting largely 
of calcium phosphate, are relatively opaque 
to these rays, so that if a beam of rays is 
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passed through the body the bones stand out 
as clearly defined dark shadows on the fluor- 
escent screen. By substituting a photographic 
plate for the screen a permanent record, or 
radiogram, is obtained, which with a well- 
focussed tube shows the minutest structure 
of the bones. The position and extent of 
fractures and the position of the fragments 
can thus be immediately determined, while 
the progress and extent of union can also be 
watched. Diseases of the bone, such as 
tuberculosis, which cause an absorption of 
the calcium salts, with a consequent loss of 
depth in the shadow, and various kinds of 
tumours which cause swellings or exostoses 
on the bone, can easily be detected, and from 
various differences in the details of the shadows 
, their diflerential diagnosis can be accom- 
plished. The heart, kidneys, and liver, being 
denser than the surrounding tissues, also cast 
shadows, from which the size and condition 
of these organs can be detected. The majority 
of urinary calculi also are sufficiently dense to 
cast perceptible shadows on a good radiogram, 
although skilful technique is required, the 
density and thickness of the body in the region 
of the kidneys being considerable. The 
detection . and localisation of foreign bodies 
was a very important branch of X-ray work 
during the war. The depth of the foreign 
body beneath the skin can easily be ascer- 
tained by triangulation processes, radiograms 
being taken with the X-ray tube in two 
different positions. 

The condition and behaviour of the digestive 
system can be followed by mixing some sub- 
stance opaque to the rays with the ordinary 
food. Bismuth carbonate is the substance 
generally used, though barium sulphate, if 
pure, can be employed instead with a con- 
siderable saving in cost. Using two ounces of 
bismuth carbonate in a pint of bread and milk 
or porridge the whole process of digestion 
can be watched and any abnormalities de- 
tected. As the coating of the stomach becomes 
outlined by the salt the position and size of 
any ulcers or tumours in the stomach can be 
detected. 

The early detection of tuberculosis of the 
lungs is one of the most useful achievements 
of X-ray diagnosis, as the possibility of cure 
depends so largely on the early .recognition 
of the onset of the disease. Tuberculosis pro- 
duces local increases in density in the very 
transparent lung tissues, which give rise to a 
very characteristic floccular appearance in the 
radiogram. It is claimed that the disease 
can be diagnosed by the radiographic method 
with certainty at a considerably earlier stage 
than by any other means. The extent to 
w'hich the tissues are involved can also be 
clearly ascertained. 

The rays are also of value in dentistry, as 


any abnormality in the teeth, abscesses at 
the roots, necrosis of the jaw, etc., can be 
readily detected. The condition of the nasal 
sinuses can also he investigated, any in- 
flammation giving rise to increased density 
towards the rays. There is thus, a very 
wide and constantly widening field of use- 
fulness for X-rays as a means of accurate 
diagnosis. 

The application of X-rays to the therapeutic 
purposes is still in its infancy and the results 
have, up to the present, not entirely justi- 
fied the somewhat glowing expectations that 
were indulged in at one time. This is partly 
due to want of precise knowledge as to the 
nature of the action of the rays, and partly to 
the technical difficulties involved in supplying 
a sufficiently large dose to the diseased parts 
without grave injury to the surrounding healthy 
tissue. X-rays are extensively used in the 
treatment of ringworm, the effect of the rays 
in this case being merely to produce a complete 
epilation of the scalp. The action of the rays 
appears to be beneficial in certain malignant 
skin diseases, and various kinds of malignant 
growths have been successfully treated by 
the rays, especially when near the surface of 
the body. Very large doses are required, the 
application of small quantities of the rays 
having an adverse effect. This materially 
increases the difficulty of applying the rays 
to deep-seated malignant growths owing to 
the destructive action of the rays on the 
skin through which the rays have to be 
passed. It is, however, being overcome by 
the use of very penetrating rays. The 
difficulties of estimating the quantity and 
quality of the rays is also a serious handicap 
to their application for therapeutic purposes, 
as, while small doses are inoperative or 
harmful, an overdose may give rise to dis- 
astrous results. 

X-rays are also being applied successfully 
in gynaecology as a means of artificially 
accelerating the menopause, and for the 
treatment of excessive haemorrhages, fibroid 
growths, and myomata. In this way severe 
abdominal operations can often be avoided, 
but in the absence of proper methods of 
measui'ing the rays considerable skill is 
required for their application to such cases. 
For further particulars medical treatises such 
as that of Knox ^ should be consulted. 

§ (22) Physiological Ei’fects of X-rays 
— Precautions in Use. — X-rays in large 
quantities have a destructive effect on animal 
tissues. The effect is a cumulative one, so 
that exposure even to rays of comparatively 
feeble intensity may be dangerous if pro- 
longed over days or weeks, while the injury 
may take several weeks before it becomes 

^ K. Knox, Hadiography and RadiotherapeuticBi 

1917. * 
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apparent. It is obvious, therefore, that great 
care should be exercised by all workers with 
the rays. The exact cause of the changes 
produced in the tissues by the rays is not 
knowm with certainty. It has been proved 
that lecithin can be decomposed by the rays, 
possibly with the production of cholin or other 
cell poisons. This would account for their 
action on malignant growths which are known 
to contain a larger percentage of lecithin than 
normal tissues. 

The action on the skin is to produce first 
a bronzing effect followed by an erythema, 
which on further exposure gives rise to the 
intractable sores, or X-ray dermatitis, which 
in the past have not infrequently resulted 
in death. The action on the skin is mainly 
produced by the easily absorbable rays, or 
possibly by the secondary corpuscular radia- 
tion which they excite. The much more 
penetrating rays now employed in radio- 
graphy have far less action on the skin, 
probably owing to the very small fraction of 
their energy which is absorbed. X-rays cause 
degeneration in the testicles and ovaries, and 
complete sterilisation can easily be 
duoed. In this case the hard rays must 
be effective, as the parts w^ould be largely 
protected from the softer rays by the sur- 
rounding tissues. 

Very little is known as to the general effect 
of the rays on the system. Several workers 
with radium have died from profound anaemia 
produced by the radiations from that sub- 
stance, and from the general similarity in 
their properties X-rays might bo expected 
to produce similar effects. A prolonged ex- 
posure to strong X-rays produces headache 
and nausea. 

IVotection against the action of the rays 
should begin at the source. The X-ray tube 
should be completely enclosed in a box 
covered with not less than 6 millimetres of 
rubber impregnated with lead salts. This 
lead rubber is preferable to metallic lead as 
it is a non-conductor of electricity, and is 
therefore much less likely to puncture the 
tube by sparking to it. A considerably greater 
thickness of it is required for efficient protec- 
tion than of the pure metal, 2 millimetres of 
lead forming a fairly efficient screen. An 
aperture in the box permits the rays to emerge 
in the required direction, and the emergent 
beam should bo limited by metal diaphragms 
to the size actually required for the experi- 
ment. A load glass window can be inserted 
in one side of the box to enable the condition 
of the tube to be observed. A thickness of 
from 1 to 2 centimetres of lead glass may be 
regarded as providing reasonable protection. 
As a properly protected box is of considerable 


w'eight, some makers provide shields which 
enclose only the active hemisphere of the "feube. 
This method is to be deprecated, as the primary 
rays falling on the glass of the tube and on the 
shield itself set up secondary radiation of 
appreciable intensity which emerges from the 
unprotected part of the shield. The protective 
box should be carefully tested before Ibcdng 
used, as some of those sold are far from being 
efficient. 

Fluorescent screens should always be covered 
by thick lead glass, and the X-ray workex' will 
avoid as far as possible any exposure of his 
person to the direct action of the rays. The 
fact that a beam of X-rays produces secondary 
rays from any material through which it passes 
must not be overlooked, as the cumulative 
effect of this secondary radiation may be 
considerable. Aprons, masks, and gauxitlets 
lined with load rubber may be worn if neces- 
sary as additional protection against stray 
radiation, but protection at the source is far 
more efficient and convenient. As a test of 
the efficiency of the protecting devices the 
worker may carry an unoxposed plate in liis 
pocket throughout a normal working day. 
The extent to which the plate is darkened by 
the rays can bo compared with tlie darkoiiing 
produced on a similar plate by some known 
fraction of the dose required to produce 
erythema of the skin. In view of the ra|)id 
extension of the use of X-rays for the exarrrina- 
tion of materials, with the possibility of the 
apparatus being left in charge of pex'Bona 
not well versed in the effect of the rays on 
the body, the necessity for ample x>rotec?tion 
cannot bo too strongly insisted upon. 

j. A. a. 
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Determination of the Wave-length of. See 
“ X-rays,” § (9). 

Interference Phenomena with, the ex|>ori- 
mental basis for the asaumption thal X- 
rays arc analogous to light waves of very 
small wave-length. See ibid. § (5). 
Ionisation produced by, when passing 
through Gases. See ibid. § (13). 

Medical Apj^lications of. Sec ibid. § (21), 
Methods of Estimation of Intensity of. 
See ibid. § (14). 

Reflection of, by Crystal Pianos. See ibid. 
§( 7 ). 

Stokes’s Theory of the Nature of. See ibid. 

§ (2). 

The Scattering of, by Matter. See ibid. 
§ ( 3 ). 

Theory of the Diffraction of, by Crystals. 
See ibid. § (0). 
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Yoke and Search Coil Methods, use of. Yoke Magnetic Circuits, general theory of. 
in the magnetic testing of rods, bars, and See “ Magnetic Measurements and Pro- 

strips. See “ Magnetic Measurements and perties of Materials,” § (32). 

Properties of Materials,” § (29). 
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Zinc : Electroplating See Electrolysis, I Zinc, Extraction of See Electrolysis, 
Technical Applications of,” § (9). 1 Technical Applications of,” § (19). 
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